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PREFACE. 


As  tbu  work  dififen  in  many  material  p<niit8  fiom  anything  which  has  hitherto  been  ofibred 
to  the  public,  a  few  obeervations  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  explain  the  views  of  the  Compiler 
with  regard  to  his  plan,  and  the  execution  of  it, 

To  present  the  curious  reader  with  a  due  for  understan^ng  every  sulgect  which  may  incidentaUy 
come  before  his  noticct  was  <me.of  .his  ]^imary  olgects;.and»  next  to  this,  he  proposed,  to  himself  to 
fomish  the  inquirer  with  tl^  means  of  extending  his  knowledge  as  far  as  he .  pleased.  For  the 
attunment  of  the  first  object,  he  has  made  his.  selection  of  words  as  copious  as  possible ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  consulting  tverity  in  his  definitions,  has  endeavoured  to  keep  the  w(»k  within  a 
Gonyenient  size.  In  the  .catalogue  d  words  there  may  posdbly  be  some  so  obsolete,  or  grown  out  of 
use,  and  others  so  modem,  or  come  so  little  into  use,  that  they  may.  rarely,  if  ever,  be  called  for  by 
any  class  of  readers :  but,  as  they  occur  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  acquired  an  authority  or  a 
name^  the  Gom^lra  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  rejecting  such  words,  according  to  his  own  private 
ojdnion.  But,  in  regard,  to  the  extent  of  the  definitions  and  explanations  to  be  ^ven  under  each  head, 
he  had  no  other  rule  to.  follow  than  his  own  judgment.  Considering  himself  in  the  character  of  a 
general  reader,  he  looked  upon  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  illustrate  the  meanm^  and  ^^^^ItlintHpn 
of  technical  terms  as  essential  to  be  admitted  into  this  work ;  and,  on  the  o1$)^:luind/  whatever  did 
not  immediately  answer  this  end,  he  r^^ed  as  irrelevant.  The  only  deviation  frcsiU^ts'^la^'^  be 
found  under  the  Synopses  oi  the  iSdences,  where,  to  preserve  a  connection  between  t^ejtp^E^eut  parts 
of  any  science,  sometliing  more  than  the  simple  terminology  has  be^  occasionally  inibroduced. 

As  this  work  is  compiled  for  the  use  of  refers  of  all  descriptions,  it  is  very  natural  to  expect  that 
many  will  be  disai^MHijted  at  not  finding  their  &vourite.  study  more  lai^ly  discanted  upon,  and  will  be 
apt  to  charge  this  omission  upon  the  inadvertence  of  the  compiler ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will 
convince  every  candid,  read^,  that  to  make  a  consistent  work,  suited  to  the  object  proposed,  it  was 
essential  for  him  to  pursue  one  uniform  rule  throughout^   To  have  given  copious  details  on  any 
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particular  sdence  would  liave  justly  subjected  him'  to  the  charge  of  having  capriciously  deviated 
from  his  plan ;  but  to  have  entered  equally  at  large  into  all  the  sciences,  would  have  been  to  make  a 
work  totally  different  from  the  one  proposed.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but,  by  following  one 
uniform  plan,  to  comprehend  whatever  would  be  most  generally  useful.  It  was  presumed  that  no  one 
would  refer  to  a  work  of  this  kind  £oit  infc»ination  on  a  subject  in  which  he  was  a  proficient ;  but,  as  few 
persona  are  perfectly  versed  in  more  than  one  art  or  science,  they  will  of  course  find  it  serviceable  to 
refer  to  on  subjects  with  which  they  are  less  familiar;  and  those  who  wish  for  more  information  than 
what  it  immediately  affords,  may  gratify  their  curiosity  by  consulting  the  original  authors  referred  to 
in  the  body,  and  at  the  end,  of  the  Dictionary ;  by  the  insertion  of  which,  the  Compiler's  second 
prindpal  object  has  been  attained. 

It  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  him,  if,  in  every  instance,  he  could  have  rendered 
his  definitions  and  explanations  correct  and  distinct;  but,  owing  to  the  scanty  information 
to  be  derived  from  ancient  sources,  and  the  vague,  fluctuating,  and  often  contradictory  repre- 
sentations of  modem  writers,  he  has  not  been  enabled  always  to  succeed  to  the  extent-  of  his 
wishes.  In  some  sciences,  as  Chemistry,  both  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  and  the  science 
itself,  are  subject  to  such  changes,  as  to  render  the  most  general  statements  necessary  in  order 
to  guard  agunst  falling  into  contradictions:  in  Botany,  and  other  branches  of  Natural  History, 
writers  have  made  so  free  with  the  nomenclature,  by  coining  terms  of  their  own,  that  tiiey 
have  involved  the  whole  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,  from  whidi  no  one  could  extricate  himsdf, 
but  by  adopting  some  such  course  as  that  which  has  -  been  pursued  throughout  this  work, — 
of  translating  all  the  synonymous  appellations  of  difierent  writers  into  one  language,  like  that 
of  liinnseus,  whidi  has  justly  acquired  a  higher  d^ee  of  aulliority  than  tiiat  of  any  other 
writer  of  the  same  date.  The  Compiler  feels  it,  however,  neeessary  to  add,  tiut  he  has  made 
tli^'ai^fnaEks.  Ipss  with  a  view  of  casting  a  censure  on  others,  tiian  of  pdnting  out  the  ^fficulties 
to  whieL  he  E&isc^Mlas  been  exposed. 

-  TBfi«  :^*'.o^e:more  particular,  in  respect  to  the  phm  of  this  work,  which  may  demand 
some  explanation"ui  order  to  guard  against  disa|^ointment ;  namely,  that,  altiiough  this  work 
professes  to  embrace  the  whole  drde  of  the  Arts  and  Sdences,  yet  the  proper  names  of  particular 
persons  and  places  are  exduded  from  the  number,  on  the  ground  tiiat  they  admit  of  description 
sather  tiian  definition,  and  are,  therefoie,  more  fitted  for  an  Historical  a  Technological 
Dictionary.  But  the  names  of  communities^  sects,  &c.  were  not  conridered  of  this  sort ;  becanae, 
being  givea  on  the  ground  of  some  general  principle,  or  common  property,  tiiey  admitted  of  a 
predse  expUnation  like  other  common  names. 
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Although  the  Compiler  has  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  by  way  of  e^qBhrnation^  he 
is  fiff  firom  sappodng  that,  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude  and  m^ti&rious  nature,  there  axe  not 
oreraghts  and  inaccuracies  which  will  call  for  the  indulgrace  of  the  reader;  but  he  trusts 
that  no  ai!or  has  been  snfeed  to  escape  the  press  which  can  materially  affisct  the  sense, 
or  flinimiA  the  usefulness,  of  the  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  orderly  arrangement,  and  asosting  the  reader  in  finding 
the  particular  i^DpHcation  of  any  word,  each  definition  has  been  headed  by  the  name  of  the 
scienoe  to  which  it  bdongs,  put  in  an  abbreviated  form ;  of  which  the  following  is  an 
explanation: — 

lilST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 


AoKic  Agricultttn. 

Alcb  Aldien^. 

Aloxb  AJgebau 

AvAT.   ....  Aastomy. 

AvT  Antiquldet. 

AacBJBOL.  •.  Ardi8B<4ogy,  or  Anti- 


qdtiei  of  the  Middle 
Agw. 

AacHXR.   ..  Archery. 
Abchxt.    ..  Architecture. 

AuTB  AriduMtic. 

AiTBOL.    ..  Aurology. 
AsTROK.   ..  Aftronomy. 

BiBL.  Biblical  Snbjecti. 

BoT.   Botany. 


Cabf.    ....  Carpeotry. 

Cavop   Catoptria 

Cksm   Chemiatry. 

Crrom   Chronology. 


Com  Commerce. 

CoH.   Coocht^ogy. 

Cone  Conic  Sectlona. 

Cook  Cookery. 

Coa  Cutomi. 


Dial.    ....  Dialling. 

DiOPT   Dioptrics. 

Ecc   EcdeaiaaCiGd  Htitoiy. 

Elsc   Electridty. 

Ent   Entomology. 

Etb   Ethics. 

Faloob.  VUconry. 

Flux   Fluxions. 

Fort   Fortificadon. 

Gioo.   Qeogntfhy. 

Oaou.  ....  Geoawlry. 

Gram   Grammar. 

Hkr   Heraldry. 

HoRT   H(»-ticulture. 

Hosbabb.  ..  Husbandry. 

Htd   Hydrostatics. 

IcB   Ichthyology. 

Lav    Lair. 

Log   Log^. 

Mao.   Magic  Arts. 

Mam.   Man^. 

Mar.   Marine  A&irs. 

Masow   Masonry. 

Matb.  ....  Mathematics. 


Macs. 

.,  Mechanics,  orMe- 

ctenic  Arts. 

Medicine. 

.  ■  Met^ihyiics. 

Metal.  .. 

..  Metallurgy. 

. .  Military  Affairs. 

MiN.       . , 

. .  Mineralogy. 

..  Muuc. 

Mttb.   . , 

..  Mythology. 

Nat.     , . 

. .  Natural  History. 

MuMia.  .. 

. .  Numismatics. 

..  Optics. 

. .  Ornithology. 

Palm.   . . 

Palmistry. 

Frr.  .... 

. .  Perspective. 

Pht. 

. .  Physics. 

..  Poetics. 

POLIT.    . . 

..  Political  Cmcttna. 

Print.  .. 

..  Printing. 

Rhbt.   . . 

. .  Rhetoric. 

Sfort.  .. 

..  Sportt. 

Tbrol.  .. 

Theology. 

VXT. 

. .  Veterinary  Art. 

..  Zoology. 
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ERRATA. 

ANATOMY,  Plate  No.  I.  (9),  read  No.  I.  (7). 
Ditto  Ditto  No.  II.  (10)    No.  II.  (8). 

la  the  i«fisrence  to  the  Plate  of -Printbg  (A6),         nferrittg  to  the /V«ir,  sbonU  be  6. 
^llt^uS^a^Z^i^JuSS'S.;/}^^  the  satellite,  of  Saturn  .re        in  «una«r. 

^^^^f^.!^.!T^.  .f }  heavioit  if  an  the  metab  «»^ 

BELUEDERE    —  BELVEDERE. 

There  are  also  lome  ioaccuradei  in  the  Greek  accentuation  in  the  former  part  of  the  work, 
which  unfwtunately  eMcaped  the  press ;  bui,  being  of  a  nature  not  the  least  calculated 
to  mislead  any  who  take  ftn  interest  in  this  port  of  the  subject,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  notice  them  as  Errata. 


N.B.  TkeBmder  will  place  Platal  toQGiaehmeat  iUmdqf  tkejinivohme,  ■ 
their  numerical  order,  and  Plate*  37  to  GO.  ai  Ae  end  <^  the  mond  in  like  .. 
manner,  . 
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Ai  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabeti  u  used  either  as  a  word, 

an  abbreviation,  or  a  sign. 
A  (Bibl.)  for  «,  al^a,  is  used  in  the  Uevelations  of  St. 

John,  for  the  b^nuDg  or  first  {  and  t$  om^,  for  the  end 

or  last. 

A  {Ant.)  as  a  prepontimi,  wai  emidoyed  to  signify  an  office 
or  situation;  as, 

A  Uhellis,  he  who  received  all  the  petitions  addressed  to  the 
prince :  **  Epaphroditum  a  libelli*,  capitali  ^oena  condem- 
navit."  Su^.  Domit,  c.  14>.  Also  on  an  inscription  by 
Gmterus.  D.  M.  QUADRATO.  SCRINIANO.  A.  U- 
BELLIS.  CLAUDIA.  TRYPHERA.  FECIT.  DMno 
Moaku  Qfuutrttto  Scriniano  a libellii  Cltuidia  TryjAerafidt. 

A  manu,  L  e.  termt  n  manu ;  a  scribe  or  amanuensis.  "  Tludlo 
a  mamu,  crura  effimpt.**  Suet.  Aug.  c  67.  Also  on  an  in- 
scripUon.  QUINTAE.  GAM.  MARTIAE.  N.  L.  F.  AN. 
VI.  ATTICUS.  A.  MANU.  SPONSUS.  LOG.  D.  EX. 
D.  D.  QuMiiv  Gamite  Martia  NutHerit  LucUJUia  anm  VI 
AtHcus  a  manu  sporuus  Locus  dolus  ex  decreto  Decurionis. 

A  memorid.  He  who  dictated  the  answers  of  the  emperor  to 
petitions,  &c.  as  Festus  did  for  Antoninus,  accoraing  to 
Herodian :  "  'o  T«t  A  fittrixun  f^tiiftftK  wftrmj  qui  erat  im- 
peratori  k  memorid."    Herod,  t.  4,  c.  14. 

A  pedihmsy  a  running  footman,  who  attended  his  master 
wherever  he  went :  FoUucem  servum  a  p^&ui  mecum 
Romam  misi."    Cic.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  8>  ep.  5. 

A  nOionibus,  he  who  acted  as  house  steward,  by  keeping 
the  private  accounts,  Ac  "  Ante  omnes  Pallantem  ti 
ntioni&us  suspexit"    Suet.  Claud,  c.  28. 

A  ftudiis,  he  who  managed  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  master : 
Super  bos  Pdybium  a  studiU  suspexit."  Suet.  Claud. 
c.  38,  Also  on  an  inscription.  TI.  CLAUDIUS.  LEM- 
NUS.  DIVI.  CLAUDU.  AUGUSTl.  LIB.  A.  STUDUS. 
Titue  Ciaudius  Lemmts  dim  Claudii  Augtuti  Ubertui  ft  ttudiis. 

A  vohptatibutf  he  who  catered  for  the  pleasures  of  the  prince : 
an  office  first  apptunted  by  Tlbnius,  according  to  Suetonius. 
[For  similar  examples,  vide  Mart.  Smet.  Inscription.  ; 
Under.  iHicr^Oum.  Vet./  Gcltz.  Thetaur*/  Spon.  MitceU. 

A«  as  an  abbreviation  [vide  Abbreviation')  was  employed  by 
tfae  Romans  on  diferent  occasions.  I.  By  the  judges,  who, 
in  passing  sentence,  threw  tablets  into  a  box  or  urn  con- 
taining the  letter  A,  for  absolvo,  I  acquit,  if  they  aquitted 
the  accused :  hence  this  letter  is  called  by  Cicero,  litera 
ealtUariSf  a  salutary  or  saving  letter :  but  if  they  condemned 
the  person,  they  employed  the  letter  C,  for  condemno,  I 
condemn,  hence  styled  litera  triatit,  the  sad  letter :  and  in 
di^ous  cases  they  used  tlie  letters  N.L.  mm  liquet,  it 
does  not  appear  plain.   2.  fiy  the  people  in  repealing  of 


lavs,  when  they  used  the  letter  A,  for  antiguo,  1  reject. 
3.  On  inscriptions,  coins,  &c. ;  if  Greek,  A  stood  for 
Argott  Athene^  &c. ;  if  Roman,  for  Augustus,  Aldus,  At- 
iicust  &c.i  when  double  it  signified  ^ugujff.-  when  treble, 
A.A.  A.  aitro,  argeiUo^  eeref  as  A.A.A.F.F.  auro,  argento,  ' 
eere^ftandotfyiundo.  4.  In  marking  the  day,  A  stood  for 
ante,  as  K.O.ante  diem  ialendarum,  before  the  calends. 
Val.  Prob.  Pet.  Diacon.  et  alii  Grammat.  Veter.f  GoUz. 
Fasti.,  Grac.,  et  Thesaurus  i  Smet.  Inscript.  Vet.j  Vail- 
lant.  Numiswua,  Grac,  Numismat.  Imperat.  Roman^  Bo' 
man.  Famtl.,  et  SHeucidantm,  Sfc./  Grut.  Thesaur.  Inscr^.^ 
Antiq. ;  Spanheim.  Dissert.;  Patin.  Imperat.  Roman,  et 
Roman.  Famil,f  Mmrd,  7%aaur.i  Gesner.  Numie.  ^e. 
I  A  (Numis.)  as  a  sign,  stands  on  Greek  coins  and  inscriptions 
for  wfin,  wfinsi  wfirm,  denoting  propriety  and  ^gni^. 
VaiU.  Numitm.  Grac. 

A  {Archatd.)  as  a  sign,  was  sometimes  used  for  the  nundier 
of  500;  and  with  a  superscription,  thus,  A,  for  5000. 

A  (Lit.)  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for  artium,  in  marking 
University  d^rees ;  as,  A.M.  artium  ntagister,  mesM  of 
arts  ;  A.B.  artium  baccalamreus,  bachelor  of  arts. 

A  {Chron.)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  commonly  for  anno 
or  ante;  as,  A.C.  ante  Christum,  before  Christ;  A.D. 
anno  Domini,  the  year  of  our  Lord;  A.M.  onno  mimdi, 
the  year  of  the  world,  [vide  Abbreviation}  As  a  sign, 
it  is  used  in  the  Gregorian  and  Julian  calendars  for  uie 
first  of  Uie  dominical  letters,    [vide  Chronology'] 

A  {Astron.}  as  an-abbreviaUon,  stands  for  ante,  to  mark-tiie 
time  of  day;  as,  A.M.  ante  meridiem,  before  noon  or  mid- 
d^,  in  distinction  from  P.M.  post  meridiem,  afternoon. 

A  {Com.)  is  employed  by  merchants  as  an  abbreviation  for 
accMti,  accepted,  on  bills  of  exchange;  as,  A.S.P.  ac- 
cepts sous  protest.  As  a  sign  in  a  mercnant's  accounts,  A 
denoting  the  &nt  set  of  books,  B  the  second,  Ac. 

A  (Muf.)  as  a  prepoution,  French  and  Italian,  is  used  in 
music  books.  1 .  To  denote  the  number  of  voices,  answer- 
ing to  the  English  Jor  before  any  figure ;  as  ^  2,  for  2 
voicet ;  d  4,  for  4  voices,  &c  2.  To  denote  the  style  of 
compoutioa  and  performance;  as,  d  ballata,  aSber  the  manner 
of  a  ballad;  i  la  Grec,  in  the  Greek  style;  ^  cente/b,  for 
the  harp,  &c 

A,  as  a  sign,  is  used  in  music  books  by  itself,  for  sixth 
note  in  the  gamut,  answering  to  the  mODOsyllable  m,  con- 
trived by  Guido  Aretino. 

A  above  G  gamut  signifias  the  note  one  tone  higher  thaa  G 
gamut. 

A  above  the  bast  cliff,  the  note  a  third  hi^er  than  the  bass  clifi*. 

1A  abtroe  the  treble  diff',  the  next  note  bigher^than  the  trdile 
cUffi  ^  Digitized  byljOOgle 
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A  (AlgeL)  as  a  sijpu,  itanda  for  tlie  known  quantity ;  as, 

a,  bt  c,  in  dUtiDcUon  from  the  unknown  quantities  x.  Vi  x. 

CWde  Algebra]     •  i  » 

A  (//er.)  as  a  sign,  stands  for  the  dexter  eUtf^  or  chief  point 

in  an  escutcheon,    [vide  Hentldry] 
At  {Chem,)  when  treble,  as  A.A.A.  denotes  amalgamc,  or 

amalgamation. 

A  (Log.)  is  emi)loyed  as  a  sign  to  denote  an  universal  affirma- 
tive proposition,  according  to  the  verse, 

Aito^t  A,  9egat  E,  vmrum  generaliHr  anAm. 

Thus  in  the  first  mood,  a  syllogism  consisting  of  three 
universal  propositions,  is  said  to  be  in  iArAArA,  the  a 
thrice  repeated  denoting  three  universal  propositions,  [vide 
Logic^ 

A  (Gram,)  in  words  of  Greek  derivation,  as  a  preposition  in 
composition,  has  a  privative  or  negative  sense;  aaacata- 
lectic,  &c. ;  in  Saxon  words  it  is  equiralent  to  on  or  tn,  as 
ashorct  abed,  &c. 

A  IMed.)  marked  thus.  A,  is  used  in  prescriptions  for  the 
Greek  preposition  «m,  each,  as  A,  or  A.^P.  of  each,  i.  e. 
of  each  ingredient,  equal  parts. 

A  (^Al^.)  i.  e.  «,  afyiha,  stands  for  the  restitmion  of  a  long 
life,      omega,  for  the  end. 

AABA'N  (C/tem.)  lead. 

AA'M  (Com.)  a  liquid  measure  at  Amsterdam,  containmg 
about  sixtv-three  pounds  Avoirdupois  wei^t. 

AA'NES  (Aftw.)  the  modes  and  tones  of  the  modem 
Greeks. 

AAVCyRA  {Bot.)  a  species  oFpzlm. 

AB  {AnL),  as  a  prepcwition,  is  eoiployed  with  nouns  to 
denote  a  relation,  olfice,  &c.  after  the  same  manner  as  a  ; 
as,  ab  epistoliSf  a  scribe  or  secretary,  to  be  found  on  inscrip- 

.  tions  and  elsewhere.  SEX.  POMPEIUS.  SEX.  F.  FELIX. 
SEX.  POMPEII.  AB.  EPISTOUS.  Sextus  Pompeiui 
SextiJUiut,  Felix  Sexti  Pompeii  ab  epistolis.    [vide  A.'] 

Ab  {Archeeol.)a8  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  abbot  or  abbey, 
and  when  affixed  to  the  names  of  places,  it  shows,  probably, 
that  they  belonged  to  some  abbey.  Blount, 

Ab  {Chron.)  the  fifUi  month  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year,  and 
the  eleventh  of  the  civil  year. 

A'BAB  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  militia  among  the  Turks. 

ABA'BILO  (My.)  or  Abibil )  an  unknown  or  fabulous 
bird,  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  Said  Ben  Gi^in  asserts 
that  it  had  the  beak  of  a  bird  and  the  foot  of  a  dog. 
Boch,  Hierox*  1.  6,  c.  14. 

A'BACA  (Com.)  a  sort  of  hanp  or  flax,  prepared  from  an 
Indian  plantain. 

ABACINA'RE  lArciueol.)  to  deprive  of  one's  eyes,  parti- 
cularly by  red  not  irons,  which  the  Italians  call  bacini. 

ABACl'STA  (Arehitol.)  A«yi«->x«f,  ratiodnator,  in  the  East 
algorittOj  in  Italian,  abbachiercj  and  abbachitta  ;  an  arith- 
metician, or  one  who  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
abacQS.  "  Abacum  certd  primus  Gebertus  a  Saracenis 
capiens  regulas  dedit,  quae  a  sudantibus  Abacistis  vix 
intelliguntur."    Will.  Malmesb,  Hist.  Ansl.  1.  2,  c  10. 

ABA'CK  (Mar.)  the  situation  of  the  sails  of  a  ship  when 
they  are  pressed  against  the  masts  by  the  force  of  the 
wind ;  so  the  sails  are  said  to  be  talcen  aback  when  by  a 
change  of  wind  or  otherwise  they  are  put  into  tJiat  situa- 
tion, or  laid  aback  to  effect  an  immediate  retreat. 

A'BACOT  (Arch<E<d.)  a  cap  of  state  in  the  form  of*  a 
double  crown,  worn  by  tbe  ancient  kings  of  England. 
Chron,  An.  HG3. 

ABA'CTOR  (Archaol.)  from  abigo,  to  drive  away:  a  stealer 
of  cattle  in  herds  or  la^e  numters,  in  distinction  from 
the        or  thief,  who  took  one  or  two.   Isidor.  Etymot. 

A'BACUS  (Aat.)  from  ifii^,  Mfimuat,  i.  e.  «,  nrw.  and  tf«nf, 
not  having  a  basis  or  stand :  1  •  A  cup>boara  or  board  fixed 
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against  the  wall,  on  which  were  placed  the  caps  and  vesaeb 
for  supper.   Juv.  Sat,  3,  v.  203. 

tsetui  enxt  Codro  PncuU  wum>r,  mtoU  m 

OniamtHtum  abaci. 

Cic.  in  Verr.  1.  4-.  c.  16 ;  Liv.  1.  39,  c.  7 ;  Plin.  I.  37,  c.  2  j 
Buteiig.  tfelmperat.  Rom.  I.  ii,  c.  34 ;  Salmat.  ad  Jus.  Attic 
et  Rom.  c.  23.  2.  A  draught  or  dice-board,  on  which  t^ 
ancients  used  to  play  with  dice  or  small  stones.  Macrob. 
Saturn.  1.  5 ;  Stuck.  Ant.  Conviv.  1. 11,  c.  16 :  Bulene.  de 
Lud.  Vet.e.5S.  ^ 
ABAcva~(Math.)  Heb.  pan,  a6ak.  **  Mensnla  hyaliui  pul- 
veris  respersione  colorata,  in  qua  calculatores  numeros  et 
figuras  delineant.'*  Mart.  CapetL  de  Seatem.  Lib.  Art.  1. 6, 
J^.  SaM,T.  131. 

JVm  ««{  oftaeo  mimnv  «t  Met*  tefwiwrf  ml«* 

The  abacus  was  an  instrument  for  calculations,  used, 
with  some  variations,  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
consistinjjf  of  a  board  of  an  oblong  figure,  divided  by 
several  hues  or  wires,  and  mounted  with  an  equal  number 
of  little  ivory  balls  or  pegs,  by  the  arrangement  of  whidi 
they  expressed  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  subjoined  figure. 


10,000 
1000 
100 
10 
1 


The  value  of  each  ball  or  peg  on  the  lowest  line  is  1,  on 
the  second  10,  on  the  third  100,  on  the  fourth  1 000,  on 
the  fifth  10,000 ;  and  the  balls  in  the  middle  spaces  signify 
half  as  much  as  each  of  those  in  the  lines  above  them:  tbe 
amount  of  all  the  balls  represented  in  the  above  figure 
will,  therefore,  be  37,391 .  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  128 ;  Vola- 
terran.  Comm.  Urban,  p.  1033  ;  Ferret.  Mus.  Lapid.  1. 1, 
Memor.  33;  VeUer.  Rer.  VindeL  p.  221  ;  Ful.  Urmt.  et 
Ciaccon.  in  Explic.  Inter.  DiiMtnue  et  IMi*  de  Humous 
Ant.  Augustin.  Numit,  Dial.  9 ;  Pignor,  Comm,  de  Sarv. 
p.  S39. 

Abacus  Pythagoricut  (Arith.)  the  table  of  Pythagoras, 
for  the  more  easy  learning  of  numbers  and  calculations, 
similar  to  our  multiplication  table. 

Abacus  LogistiaUt  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  sides, 
about  the  right  angle,  contain  all  the  numbers  from  1  to 
60,  and  its  area,  tlie  products  of  each  two  of  the  opposite 
numbers :  also  called  a  canon  of  aexagetimalt,  which  is  in 
fact  a  muhipUcation  table  carried  to  60  both  ways. 

AsAct/s,  also  Arithmetic  itself,  according  to  Lucas  Pac- 
ciolus,  probably  contracted  from  Arabicus. 

Abacus  (Arckif.)  or  Abaascus,  tbe  upper  member  of  the 
capital  of  a  column,  which  serves  as  a  crowning  to  the 
whole.  The  invention  is  ascribed  to  Callimachus,  a  statuary 
of  Athens,  who  took  the  idea  from  an  acanthus  growing 
out  from  a  basket  covered  with  a  tile,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  scroll  after  the  shape  of  the  tile,  whence  he  made  tlie 
abacus  to  be  represented  by  the  tile,  the  acanthus  by  the 
volutes,  and  the  basket  by  the  body  of  the  capital.  In 
the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic  orders,  the  Abacus  is  most 
commonly  square ;  but  in  the  Corinthian  and  Coropositft 
orders  its  figure  varies,  the  four  faces  being  circular,  and 
hollowed  inwards,  the  four  comers  cut  off,  ^ 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  a  6  c  re- 
present a  square,  equal  to  the  plinth  of  the 
base ;  ab,  be,  cd,  and  a  d^  the  circular 
arches,  drawn  from  centres  that  are  the 

vertices  of  equilateral  triangles:  then  if  the    IP^J 

ends  of  the  arches  be  cut  ^ by  the  equal r~*Vv^ /-tfiO 
UneiAB,  CD,  £F,  OH,  t£^^^IA»0DJBig»^ 
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■  is  a  section  of  the  abacus.  The  term  abacus  is  apf^ied  to 
difierrait  members  bv  diflfereut  wciters.  Vitneo.  I.  4,  c.  1  ; 
Semec,  Epitt,  87 ;  Bald,  Lex.  Vkna,t  PaUad.  de  Archit.  1 1 , 
Ac.;  ScamoM,  ddCArckit.  Van.  Part  S.  I.  ^  c.  29»  &c. 

Abacub  {Mtu,)  a  key-boa^  or  instrument  of  andent  in- 
vention, for  dividing  the  interrals  of  the  octave. 

Abacus  et  Ptdnudat  an  ancient  contrivance,  whidi  the 
strings  of  the  polyptectra,  or  many-stringed  instruments, 
were  struck  wiui  a  plectrum  made  of  qnills. ' 

Abacus  Harmonicus,  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the 
keys  of  a  musical  instrument,  either  to  be  toudied  with  the 
bands  or  the  feet,  according  to  Kir^tr, 

Abacus  Major  [Min.)  a  trough  in  which  the  ore  ia  washed. 
Agric.  de  Re.  Melai.  1.  8. 

A'BADA  {ZooL)  an  animal  on  the  coast  of  Bengal  with 
two  horns,  one. on  the  forehead,  and  one  on  the  neck.  It 
is  said  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  fowl,  having  the  tail  of  an 
ox,  and  the  mane  and  head  of  an  horse ;  but  the  existence 
of  such  an  animal  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

ABA'FT  (Afar.)  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship ;  as,  ahqfi  the 
main-mast,  i.  e.  nearer  to  the  stem. 

Abaft  the  deam,  i.  e.  the  relive  situation  of  an  object 
in  some  part  of  the  horizon,  contained  between  a  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  and  tlie  point  to  which 
the  ship*d  stem  is  directed, 

A'BAGUN  (Or.)  or  Me  ttately  abbot,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  an  Ethiopian  bird,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  for  a 

■  sort  of  horn  growing  on  its  bead,  instead  of  a  crest,  which 
has  the  nppearance  of  a  mitre.   Loio.  Rdat,  p.  71* 

A'BAJOUK  {Ardiit.)  a  sky-light  or  small  sloping  aperture, 
wluch  ia  made  in  the  walls  of  nrisona  and  subterraneous 
biuldinn  for  the  reception  of  lignt. 

ABA'ISIR  (Chem.)  another  name  for  Spodinm. 

ABALIENATIO  {AnU)  est  ejus  rei  qua  est  mancipij  aut 
tndilio  alteri  nexu;  a  sort  of  alienation,  a  legal  cession 
or  transfer  to  another  of  that  which  one  holds  in  one's  own 
right.  The  efects  called  here  res  maneipi  were  cattle, 
slaves,  and  other  possessions  within  the  Italian  territories. 
The  formula  cal\ea  traditio  nexu  was  a  formal  renunciation 
either  in  tlie  presence  of  a  magistrate,  or  by  the  ceremony 
of  weights  and  money  in  hand.  Cic.  Top*  c.  85 ;  Ulp.  In- 
Mfrittt.  c.  19;  Avgustin,  ad  Leg.  xii.  Tab.  §  25;  Bud,  in 
Pandect,  p.  26. 

ABALIENA'TUS  (Med.)  cormpted;  Membra  alalienata, 
fimbs  dead  or  benumbea.    Celtut  f  Scriboniut  Largus. 

TO  ABA'NDON  {MU.)  to  leave  a  place  to  the  merqr  of 
an  enemy. 

ABA'NDONED  {Law)  an  epithet  for  goods  knowingly  and 
willingly  renounced  by  the  propriety ;  also  for  lands  which 
the  sea  has  retired  from  ana  left  dry. 

ABA'NDONING  (Lam)  the  voluntary  or  forcible  yielding 
the  possession  of  goods;  if  to  creditors  it  is  termed  cffsrum/ 

.  if  in  order  to  be  free  from  the  (barges  to  which  one  is  sub- 
let by  possessing  them,  it  is  called  giWi^  tat, 

ABA'NDUiM  {Arc/utol.)  a&andonuvif  rei  in  minnum  missa ; 
in  French,  chose  abandonn£e  i  any  thinj^  confiscated  or  pro- 
scribed, from  the  three  words  a  ban  don,  i.  e.  given  to  the  ban. 

A'BANET  (Anl.)  or  Abnet,  tDUH,  a  girdle  that 

priests  wore  among  the  Jews. 

ABA'NGA  {Bot.)  or  Palma  Adr^  }  a  species  of  palm-tree 
in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.    C.  Bauk. 

ABAPTI'STON  (Surg.)  vel  Abaptista^  -/SArrfrw.  from  «, 
priv.  and  fixr^I^i,  mergo,  to  sink  ;  a  kind  of  trepan  made  so 
as  not  to  sink  into  the  brain.  Gal.  de  Meih.  Med.  1. 4,  c.  6. 
-  ABA'REA  [ArchtEol.)  a  sort  of  shoe  among  the  Spaniards, 

ABAIIE'MO  Temo  (Bot.)  a  tree  which  grows  in  Brazil, 
the  roots  of  which  are  a  deep  red,  and  its  bM*k  of  an  ash 
colour,  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  yielding  a  decoction  fit  for 
the  detersion  of  inveterate  ulcers. 

A'BAHI  (Bot.)  Abaro  or  Abarum  s  a  great  tree  of  Ethiopia 
that  bears  a  fhitt  like  a  pompion. 


ABARNA'RE  {Anh^ol.)  to  disclose  a  crime  to  a  magis- 
trate.   Leg.  Camd.  apud  Brompton. 

ABARTA'MEN  (Min.)  another  name  for  lead. 

ABARTICULA'TION  (Med.)  a  species  of  articulation  of 
the  bones,  adnutting  of  a  manifest  motion  called  also  diar- 
throsis  and  deartictuatio,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  sort 
of  articuUtion  tslled  ^northroeist  which  admits  of  a  very 
obscure  moUon. 

A'BAS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Epilepsia. 

Abas  (Com.)  a  weight  used  in  Ferria  for  pearls,  equal  to 
three  grains  and  a  half. 

Abas  (Ent.)  a  species  of  Bombyx. 

ABA'SED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  vol  or  win{^  of  an  eaele, 
turned  downwards  towards  the  point  of  the  shield,  or  when 
the  wings  are  shut,  the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  be- 
ing to  be  displayed.  A  bend,  chevron,  pale,  &c.  is  said  to 
be  abased  when  their  points  terminate  in  or  below  the 
centre  of  the  shield ;  an  ordinary  is  said  to  be  abased 
when  below  its  due  situation. 

ABA'SIR  (CAcm.)  another  name  for  Spodmm. 

ABA'SSI  (Com.)  a  Persian  silver  coin  nearly  equal  in  value 
to  a  shilling.    Fryer's  New  Account  of  iMsa  and  Persia. 

ABA'T-CHAUV^E  (Com.)  a  sort  of  wool  of  subaltern 
quality  in  France. 

TO  ABATE  (Law)  from  the  Fr,  Abatfre.  I.  To  destroy  or 
remove,  as  to  abate  a  nuisance.  Vet.  Nat.  Br,  45;  Stat. 
Westm.  1. 1,  c.  17.  S.  To  defeat,  as  to  abate  a  writ  by 
riiowing  some  error  or  exception.  Brit.  c.  4B ;  Stat. 
34  £.1:  Stat.U  //;6.  c.2;  Staund/.P.  C.  148.  3.  To  get 
possesnon  by  intrusion,  in  contradistinction  to  disseise : 
thw  an  abator  is  one  who  steps  in  between  the  former 
p<Mse8sor  and  his  heir.  Coke,  in  nis  first  Instituteit  oiplains 
the  difference  between  the  words  Diseernn,  Abatement, 
Intrusion,  Defbrdament^  Usurpation,  and  Perpresture. 
Bract.  1.  4,  c.  2;  Britt.  c.  51 ,  Vet.  N.  B.  US;  1  Jnst* 
277,  a. 

TO  Abate  (Afan.)  a  horse  ia  said  to  abate  when,  working 
upon  curvets,  he  puts  both  his  hind  legs  to  the  ground 
at  once,  and  observes  the  same  exactness  successively. 

ABATE'LEMENT  (Com.)  an  interdict  of  the  Consuls, 
barring  all  merchants  and  dealers  of  the  French  nation 
fVmn  carrying  on  any  trade,  who  disavow  their  bargains 
or  refuse  to  pay  their  debts. 

ABATEMENT  (Laio)  I.  The  act  of  abatinc  in  the  different 
senses  of  the  verb,  [vide  Abate"]  2.  A  plea  in  abatement 
is  a  plea  put  in  by  the  defendant,  praying  that  the  writ  or 
plaint  may  ^ste,  that  is,  that  the  suit  of  the  plaintitF may 
cease  for  the  time  being.  The  following  are  the  principal 
pleas  in  abatement :  1.  To  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
2,  To  the  person  of  the  plaintiff  in  case  of — a,  outlawry; 
6,  excommunication;  alienage;  d,  attaint,  &c.  3.  To 
the  person  of  the  defendant  in  case  of— a,  privilege; 
b,  misnomer;  e,  addition.  4.  To  the  writ  and  action. 
5.  To  the  count  or  declaration,  6.  On  account  of-^-a,  the 
demise  of  the  king ;  b,  the  marriage  or  death  of  the  par- 
ties. Sec.  Bntcton.  1.  4,  c.  2;  BriU,  c.  51,  Sta  Vet.  N. 
B.  fol.  114,  115:  Staundf.  P.  C.  148,  &c.;  Thd.  Dig. 
1.  10,  c.  I,  sect.  5  ;  Co.  Lit.  803.  a. 

Abatement  (Her.)  a  certain  mark  of  disgrace  added  to 
the  coat-armours  of  certain  persons.  Abatements  are  called 
in  Latin  Diminutiones  vel  Diseermda  Armorum,  of  which 
Guillim  mentions  nine  different  sorts,  as  follow :  1 .  The 
Delf,  exactly  a  square  in  the  middle  of  the  coat.  2.  An 
Escutcheon  reversed,  or  a  small  escutcheon  turned  npside 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  coat.  3.  A  Point  parted  dexter, 
when  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  escutcheon  is  parted 
from  the  whole.  4:  A  Point  in  Foint,  when  the  ends  of 
two  arched  lines  are  joined  in  the  middle  of  the  escutcheon 
so  as  to  part  off  the  base  from  the  rest.  5.  A  Point  Cham' 
pagHe,  or  a  hollow  arched  ling||^^ij^%^«^Me)df;^4C 
escutcheon.  6*  A  JNain  Point,  or  a  Btraignt  line  pmng 
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offthebMeoftbeeKtttcbMD.  7.  A  Goiv,  or  tiro  hdicnr 
lines  between  the  unister  chief  and  the  sinister  base.  8.  A 
Gustett  or  a  line  sloping  a  little,  and  then  pCTpendicular 
from  the  upper  coroer  to  the  bottom  or  base.  These  eight 
Abatements,  if  ever  they  were  used,  required  to  be  of  a 
stained  colour,  i.  e.  San^ine  or  Tenne ;  but  it  is  supposed 
by  modern  heraldic  writers  that  these  distinctions  were 
only  imaginary.  9.  The  ninth  and  last  abatement  is  when 
the  whole  coat  Is  reversed,  which  was  never  done  but  to  a 
traitor.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  arms  of 
Sir  Andrew  de  Harcia,  Knt.  who  for  his  treachery  towards 
his  master  king  Edward  by  taking  a  bribe  firom  the 
ScotSt  was  first  degraded,  then  drawn, 
hanged,  beheaded,  and  quartered,  in  1322. 
He  oeareth  Whittt  a  Red  Crois,  aod,  in  the 
first  qoarter,  «  Black  Martlet,  according  to 
the  annexed  cut.  Selden.  Tit.  of  Honour , 
p.  337.  338 ;  GuiU.  Duo,  of  Herald. 
AvATBUiHT  (Com.)  or  Mbaie.  1.  A  discount  in  the  price 
of  commodities  when  the  buyer  advances  the  sum  directly 
for  which  he  mi^t  have  taken  dme.  2.  A  deduction  from 
the  duties  paid  for  goods,  when  they  are  found  to  have 
been  damued. 

A'BATIS  {ArdtieoL)  he  who  measures  out  com  wiUi  &rtx^ 
i.  e.  mensuris,  an  avener  or  steward  of  the  stables. 

Abatis  {MU.)  or  Abbatis^  an  intfenchment  formed  by  trees 
felled  and  laid  together. 

ABA'TOR  {Law)  one  who  intrudes  into  houses  or  lands 
that  are  void  by  the  death  of  the  former  possessor,  and  not 
yet  entered  upon  by  his  heir.    1  Jnst.  sect.  475. 

A'&ATOS  (  Ant,)  from  priv.  and  fittam,  eo,  to  go,  viz.  in- 
accesuUe,  an  epithet  for  a  rock  or  island  of  the  Nile 
on  which  none  dare  set  foot  but  the  priests;  the  same 
epithet  was  applied  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  tern- 

51e,  called  by  we  Latins  PetutnUitt. 
.ucan.  1.  10,  V.  323. 

Bine  abattm  ipmm  wmm  vceat  vtmmda  tetiata$ 

Ttrra  pMent,  primo*  mmt  ywruna  tunittlnu. 

Sen.  Nat.  Quest.  1.  4,  c.  6 ;  Fett.  de  Signif  Verb 
ABATTU'TA  (Mus.)  an   Italian  expression  employed  in 
music  books  after  a  break  in  the  time  of  any  piece,  signify- 
ing that  the  time  is  to  be  beaten  as  before. 
ABATUfDA  lArehaol.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  dimi 
lUshed  in  vuue,  particularly  money,  as  immeta  abatuda, 
clipt  money. 

A'BATURES  ^Sport.\  the  sprigs  or  grass  that  the  stag 
throws  down  m  passing  by. 

ABA'VI  {Bot.)  a  large  tree  in  Ethiopia,  bearing  fruit 
like  a  gourd.   Raii  Hut.  Plant. 

ABB  {Mech.)  or  Abwool,  the  yam  of  a  weaver's  warp. 

A'BBACY  lEcc.)  Abbatia,  the  government  of  an  abbey. 

ABBA'ISSEUR  {Anat.)  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
WinsUnv. 

A'BBATIS  {MU.)  vide  Abatis. 

A'BBEY  lEcc.)  a  religious  bouse  under  the  government 
•  of  an  abbot :  anciently  one  third  of  the  benefices  in 
EngUnd  were,  by  the  Pope's  grant,  appropriated  to  the 
abbeys,  and  other  religious  houses,  which  at  their  dissolu- 
tion amounted  to  the  number  of  190,  that  became  lay-fees, 
the  revenue  of  which  were  from  SOOf.  to  3,500<.  per  annum, 
amounting  on  m  average  calculation  to  %853^}0OL  per 
annum.   Burn.  Hitt,  Ref. 

A'BBOT  -(£cc)  Abbas.  Abbat,  from  Abba,  Father,  the  head 
or  governor  of  an  aUray,  of  whidi  there  were  different 
descriptions ;  as,— BtiAop  Abbottt  whose  abbeys  have  been 
erected  into  bishopricks; — Carding  Abbott,  who  are  also 
cardinals; — Commendatory  Abbots,  or  bishops  in  eommen- 
dam,  who  are  seculars,  performing  no  S[Hritual  office,  and 
having  no  spiritual  jurismction,  altoou^  they  have  under- 
fttue  the  tonsure,  and  are  obliged  by  their  bulls  to  take 


<Mdeii  when  diey  come  of  age ; — Crauered  Abbait,  neb 
as  bear  the  crozier  or  staS;— Mitred  Abbott^  i.  e.  sowwc^n 
or  general  abbots,  who  were  lords  of  parliaroeot,  and  m- 
depeodent  of  env  person  but  the  pope.  They  were  called 
mitred,  from  the  mitre  which  they  wore; — Seamdary 
Abbott,  the  same  as  priors ; — Regular  Abbott,  real  monks, 
who  have  taken  the  vow,  and  wear  the  habits. 
Abbot  (Polit.)  or  Abbot  of  the  people^  a  chief  in  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  who  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

ABBRE'VIATED  j_Bot.)  abbreviatiUt  an  epithet  for  the 
perianth;  perianthium  abbreviatum,  an  abbreviated  perianth, 
when  it  is  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  as  in  Pnl- 
monaria  maritima.  Linn.  Phil.  Bot, 
ABBREVIATION  {Gram.)  a  contracted  manner  of  writing 
words  so  as  to  retain  only  single  letters.  Sudi  abbrevia- 
tions wwe  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Rinnans^  as 
they  are  now  among  the  modems. 

GnA  AbbreaoHamt  on  CbrM,  Intcriptmu,  S^e. 
A. 

A.  tIroOv, 'Acrul,  'A9)fyf,  apxoymCt  'Afio.  A.BAX.  'AvrtvdTpm 
Baffixiwc.  AB.ABA.ABAE.ABAKAIN.  AjSaxauwiSv.  AB. 
ABA.  ABAH.  'AjSJw'iriw*'.  AB.  ABY.  ABYAB.  'A^vjfvwn 
ABP.  'AjSfMfrwev.  AT.  ayaOij.  AFAOO.  'AyaBoKUovt*  AFFk 
'Ayptvra.  AeHNA. 'Aeijvawc.  AAEK. 'AX^&o-^io.  AABflC- 
AV.'AXiMfnavn/AUKdi^ptt.  AAMANAPOT. 'AX*«oy«poiP- 
woJUMQ.  AHAC.  'AjMoia.  ANAZ.  'AvaZdpfim.  ANBOH.  aW- 
09m.  ANOHA.  'Av9ti9mvot.  ANOY.  'AvMnroc.  ProeoHtuL 
ANKYP.  'AvK^fMC'  AVOC.  dv9piiT0S.  ANT.  ANTIO.  'Avruf 
Xfttu.  ANTI. 'AvnvfMirvrA.  ANT.ANTQ. 'Acnmcinic.  AQO. 
'AiroXXtvapfs.  AHOA. 'AirtAXwutT^v.  APr. 'Afiyajoc.  APIZ. 
'Af>iTO£.  APX.  Apxupimc-  ASKAA.  'AmcoXwvirwi'.  ASKAH. 
'AffcXifVM.  ASKA.  'AmsK^widSu.  AXIA.  'Anapx**  AST. 
'AnXoc, 'AWX*.  ATP. 'AvpfXioc.  AYTOK.  AiroKpcirtif.  AY. 
AYTO.  AYTOM.  'Aitrovofuv 

B. 

B,  BAA.  BfOJptot,  FaUriut.  B.  BEA.  BAWvov.  B,J(tXi.  Vitt~ 
K6ptiv,  BA.  Bdfi9.  BA.  BAS.  BA£I.  fiamXi^  ^a«iXia. 
BOYZ.  B^twifHrvf. 

r. 

r.-TpdmutriMicytfouvtae.  POPTY.  Toprwlmv.  FP.rPA.rPAll. 

A. 

d.  ttc.  AAK.  AoMJcoc.  AAH.  ta^oMUu  AHM.  Hptof.  AHMHT. 
Aifftifrqp.  ABHOCTP.  Ai^parw.  AlAAOY.  tuttmfmnmtiC' 
AIK.  jijKuoc.  AIONY.  AmtmIk  APOYC  ApOMAXm',  Dm- 
tillam.    AQP.  Svpa. 

B. 

E.  Bn.  iwi,  BABYe.  tXivBipae.  BXO.  Uotxria.  BPHO.  Bfi/i^ 
woXirtlv.  BPHOK.  Bp/tocXiovc.  ETO.  Inc.  BY.  nnfiit. 
Birr.  cvrfW«£.    B*.B*B.  BftoUtv,  BX.fxo>TOC. 

H. 

HP.  HPS.  wy^iraf   BPAK.  BfiOEKdtm,  UfKuXawoKmSv. 

e. 

e.  omSk.  OA.  eoffiMT.  er.  evydr^ 

I. 

I.IO.IOY.  IifXtoc,  JuUta,  I.  IC.  ICT.  ICTP.'lTpw,  'Upy,  IB. 
Updc,  Updt  IipoiroXirftn'.  IHL.  'lopa4K.  XLHH.  'it^oX^f. 
lAI.  iXtiwv.  IC'lMvytic.  ION.  lowlv.  inn.  iTirfm^  Tmr. 
IC'lneSc.  ICe.ICeM.'lT/ua. 

K. 

K.  KOUria,  Cilida.    Keiyroc,  QmAu.    K.  KAI.  KAIC.  KaTmy. 


ABBREVIATION. 


M&vy,  KAVO.  EaM)3ir«i'.  EAKOO.  KoMfialwy.  KADITO. 
mmroXiAn*.  KAC  K<{«vu>c>  Ca$tiu$.  KACTAB.  KuTO^aXtwy. 
KB.  K^ffopob  CVesoHr.  KBA.  K<Xff«,  CUM.  KIAB.  KiX^imv. 
KA.  KW^MC  CSsii^.  KAAYA.  KXavAwnXttntff.  KAAZOH. 
KXaCo^viw.  KOI.  Koivdv.  KOM.  Kn^vfi^  Kiyu*^,  Ko^^o- 
rcvqCf  Ko/iftiSa.  KOIIT.  EOIITIT.  Komrwe.  KC.  Kvptoc- 
KTIC.  Krtrijc,  Kmff.  KY.  KYIN.  Kiftvroc,  QtufiAu.  KY.  KYH. 
KvrpW.  KYAO.  KvfwWrwv.  KYZ.  KYZI.  Kv^ucqiwv.  KYOO. 
KvOsmiXwc-   KTNO.  KtmMroXirwv. 

A. 

A.  AI.  AIK.  Audvtoff  Xkuuw.  A.  AOY.  AOYK.  Abkioc,  Lucius. 
AAO.  AAOA.AAOAIE.  Atto^uciw.  AEQ.  Atr^u,  Lepidi,  AIB. 
AIBAN.  Ai^vB,  At^vif.    AOrrEI.  Aoyytiva,  Lottgiui.  AYKO. 

H. 

M.  Xopmc,  jrorewr,  MaxpumaWi  Mrfyj.  HA.  MWoW.  MAFN. 
MAnVH.  MormnSy.  XAiAN.  MAIANA.  ■afavJpoc,  Mafov- 
HAP.  Mafwvfoc*  HBH*.  Mipftrwi'.  MBNA.  HtviirSv. 
IfBNB.  HfvtXiurtfv.  MBNO*.  MevoffXn.  HECCAA.  MiffffoXiva, 
MettaHna.  HB.  HBT.  METP.  HBTPOH.  Hfrpo'iroXtc,  Mfr/wr<{. 
Xc«C'  HETHAI.  Mi|ri|XinJy.  MHTPOAQ.  Hifrpodw'fiik  MHP. 
finip,  MPC.  /drrpof-  HYP.  Uiff>WM>£.  MYPINA.  Hv/HMifwf. 
KYTI.  MvnXmUtw. 

N. 

V.  NB.  NBO.  NEOK.  NiMe^pMy.  NAIB.  Smpta^  Vat0tdv9t  JV<mo, 
&C.  NAKPA£I.  Veucpamnv.  NAY.  NAYAP.  ynvapxltoQ.  NE. 
vnMcipos.  NB.  NEAn.  Nfan-oXcMC,  NiaroXirwv.  NB.  NBP. 
TPAI.  Niptadvif  T/xuavij,  Nerviana  TVyana.  NBI.  NEIK. 
MBIKOM.  NBIKOHHA.  Viucai»n>,  HiKoUmv,  VtueofuiSimv. 
MSOEAIS.  Vwtmmapimy.  NBP.  TXtpSaSt  Nenm.  HEPAT. 
NtparU     Mir.    Nf/poo   JVi^.     NIKOHOA.  NumroJUr^v. 

mrzx.  vtfffvifc. 

0. 

O.  OirtXiayij,  OvrowU,  OctotnV.  OAYH.  OAYMH.  'OXo^rwc,  'OXif^ 
■la.  OMO.  OHON.  'O/iovoto.  ON.  ot^oc-  OSTYP.  OSfYPINX. 
oEvfHVxvrMV.  on.  OiriiXtoc,  OpeHtu.  OCTI.  'OtiXmfoc*  i/Mf». 
lioMw.  OTAA.  OYAAE.  OvaKipuant,  Videriamu,  OvAw,  Td- 
faw.  OYHP.  0»4poc  Tmu.  OYAU.  OvXwioc,  OYA- 
mAN.  OvXvmWE,  IT^Miiim.    OYNOC  mpavit. 

n. 

n.  na  noN.  ntfirevj  n«i^Ui^  JhiM't.  n.  np.  npa  wpit,  wponi. 

IIAA.  DAAA.  noXara.  IIAAAI.  noXawn^.  IIAN.  UavU^ 
UANH.  UaviiyvfHvS.  IIANO.  Uavovtniv.  UANOP.  Uavofi/tt- 
rSv.  nAPe.  nopOuroc.  IIATP.  Uarpimv.  IIAYA.  Ilav'Xv. 
HAYZ.  Uawraviat.  nA^AAP.  waiXofovlat.  OE.  DBS.  Uu- 
nvrnvrtw.    QBAOY.  ilttovvia.    DBAOY.  UtKMmniv.  IIBIIA. 

lUwapMwp.  nEP.  nEpr.  iiEprA.  ncpytviirtiwv.  ubse.  iii«- 

Ks6vtoc»  FetetKiaiu,  UtmcnmAw.  HHP.  wwnjp.  nPC.  warpic- 
niK.  ntM^vrhi*'.  nOAAI.  n«XX(iMWc*  Po^imte.  noMH.  no^ 
rir^s,  Pompeii,  Uo/ix^vrnv,  Ttoftrovtttv.  nONT.  Ilovr^  no- 
SIA.  nomioviit.    BP.  BPE.  nP££.  HPESB.  Upta^vTH.  UP. 

npiz.  npizK.  np/ffKH,  i^^'.  np.  npo.  n/xi^,  Probo,  wpi^, 

wptmrn,  irpwn.  IIPOA.  DPOAI.  irpolln.  UPOXO.  Bpoomvim 
rtfr.    nPYT.  Ilpvravtjoc.    mrS.  nvOfo. 

P. 

POT*.  Vif&Vt  JZ^   PrNA.PYNAA.  Pvvftfiw. 

C. 

C.  CB.  CEB.  CBBA.  CBBAS.  ^tfiavoe,  Xi^anj,  SfjSaTw*',  Jh- 
gmthu,  Augutta,  Juguttorwn.  C.  CT.  CTP.  CTPA.  CTPAT. 
CTPATH.  rptmrfS.  C.  CY.  Xvplae.  CAB.  Za^cfyii^  SabinL 
CABIK.  YnP*9ta,  CAIT.  ZatrnrMlr.  CAAA.  ZaX>i^  XaX^ 
\mf^  SaOio,  Salkutio.  CAAO.  XoXovn^,  Salomnus.  CAMA. 
ftynpifac.   CAMO.  Xfl^iMaWwr.   CAT.  Zoropynri,  Sotemmo. 


CBBEN.  Xi^fM'vr^'  CEABY.  CEAKYK,  ScXivWwv.  CEOY. 
Sf89f>o&  Severut,  CEnx.  Iiwtv*(«,  SepHmio.  CEP.  SipW*, 
Anwo.  CI.  Cin.  CinY.  XiinJXn,  5t>y&>.  CIEIN.  Simm4s»  51^ 
einnio.  CMY.  CMYP.  S^wpvaMJv.  CO.  CO*.  C04I.  CO*IC 
o-o^rrff.  COY  A.  ZArurfs,  At^^eM.  CTPOC.  nmfpof.  CTB4ANB. 
XTtfaviif6p9.  CTPAB.  Xrpk^*»voc.  CTPATONI.  Srparovuw, 
SryMiroiKCund.   COT.  Zwrfpi. 

T. 

T.  Tafpov,  T/r«,  3Vte,  riSi'.  TA.  TAT.  rarmg,  TAN.  ni*w- 
rpawy.  TANI.  towtwv.  TAPC  ripvik  TBM.  ripivm.  TEN- 
TVP.  ToTvpuvK.  TH.  riv.  TIAN.  Tiavwv.  TI.  TIB.  TIBBP. 
Tt^ptoe,  Tt^plih  TiberiuM,  Tiberio,  Ti^fpUw.  TOYA.  TovXXIa, 
WuOio*   TPOX.  tpoxfMV.    TYP.  Tvp«. 

Y. 

YD.  tJW.  YIIA.  *Virar«c^  tfmropic«iF,  Cbnni^  GmwilarnN.  YIII. 
*Yirtf.   YC  M^. 

*.  *AB.  ^oMh   •AN.  ^mnrim,  Famh.   ftHCT.  •nW, 

Jbfto.  «X.  •iXmipXi,  •iXsvifropoc.  #IAO.  •iXo^w.  «A. 
«AA.  «AAO.  *AAOY.  *Xa»fa,  ^vw,  *XaW«v.  40.  *0K. 
*OEA.  *McaAmv.   QoUx.  GneCf  et  l%esimr.  i  VaiUoMt  Nnmi*- 

Oreek  A66nviiaums  m  Book$, 
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ABBREVIATION. 


RotMn  A66hnatUnu  oh  Coim,  Imor^titmi,  Sfc, 
A. 

A.  AugMltts,  Augiutalis^  Auliu,  absolvo,  abvolutio,  ager, 
agit,  aiunt,  aliquando,  antiquoi  assoleti  aut.  A.  A.  Au- 
gusti,  Augusta.  A.  A.  Aulus  Agerius;  aes  alienum  ;  ante 
audita;  apud  agrum  ;  aurum  ;  argentum.  A. A. A.  Au- 
gust].   A.A.A.F.F.  eexe,  argento,  flurot  fiando,  feriundo, 

flavo  feriundo.  A.  A.A.F.QU.TY.  auri,  argentj,  sens 
flator»  fabricse  Quirinalis  Tyborini.  A.A.C.  ante  auditam 
owuain.  A.A.S.L.M.  apud  a^um  sibi  loco  monumenti. 
A.  AY.  alter  ambove.  A.B.  alia  bona.  ABN.  Abnepos. 
ABS.  absolutus.  A.  B.  V.  k  bono  viro.  AB.  U.  C.  ab  urbe 
condita.  AC.  actio.  A.  C.  alius  dvis,  acta  ouua.  ACB. 
actionibus.  ACC.  acoe^,  acceptat,  acceperat.  ACC9. 
accusatio.  AC.D.N.  actions  Domini  nostri.  AC.D.Q.P.T. 
actiooe  dotisi  que  tibi  petitur.  ACH.  Acbaie.  ACIN. 
actionem.  AC.L.AQ.  acUo  lens  Aquilie.  ACM.  ac- 
tioneni.  ACO.  accusatio.  ACON.  actionem,  vel  ac- 
tionum,  A.COSS.CI.  k  consulibus  civitatum.  AC.P. 
actor  provincise.  AC-P-R.  actor  Provincis  Romanse. 
A.C.  P.VI.  ad  caput  pedes  sex.  A.CSL.  &  consulibus. 
A.C.8.L.E.C.  Consiliariis  bus  legionis  et  cintatis. 
ACT.actor,v«/auotorUas.  ACT. T. auctoritas tua.  ACTI. 
actionem.  A.C.V.  it  claro  Tiro.  A.CUB.AUGG.  a 
cubiculis  Augustonim.  AD.  adest,  vel  adjutor.  A.D. 
ante  diem.  AD.D.  ad  diacendum»  vel  ad  discordiam. 
AD.E.  ad  effectorem,  vel  ad  exactorem,  vel  ad  extorrem. 
AD.F.  ad6nem,  i?e/adfrootem.  ADJ.  adjutor.  ADIAB. 
Adiabenicus.  ADJ.P.  adjutor  patriie,  tv^populi,  velmo- 
viacis.  AD.L.  ad  locum.  ADLR.  adulteravit.  ADN. 
adncpos.  ADOP.  tw/ ADP.  adoptivos.  A.D. P.  ante  diem 
pridie.  AD.  P.  XII.  ad  pedes  duodecim.  AD.QS.  ad 
Qusstores.  AD.QSR.  ad  Quastorem.  AD. QU.  ad  Qua:- 
storem,  vd  ad  queestionem.  ADV.  adversum.  MD.  sdes. 
£.D.  eedem -dttdicavit.  JEDIU  Mdilea.  ^DIL.CUR. 
^lis  cunilia.  MDILL,  MAHa.  MD,IHM.  edes  in- 
script  mercede.  /ED.PL.  ^dilis  plebis.  AD.S.  sdibus 
lacns.  j^G.eeger.  ^Q.P.squa] is  persona.  ^R.serarium. 
vd  aerarii,  Kreum.  jGR.COL.  sere  collato.  ^R.P.  sere 
publico.  MR.ST.  rarario  Satumi.  MT.  etemitas.  AF. 
iL&ctus.  A.F.alitfacto.  A.F.P.R.  Actumfii^e  Public!  Ru- 
tilii,  vel  ante  factum,  post  relatum^  vel  ^milus  fecit,  plec- 
titur  RutiliuB.  AFR.  Africse-  AG.  agit,  vel  A^ippa,  vd 
agro.  A.G.  Aulus  Gellius.  AGR.agitur.  AGR.t.  Agrippa: 
Blius.  A.U.  aliushomo.  A  J.^judice.  AL.  alluit.  A.L.ad 
locum,  vel  alia  lege.  A.L.  JE.  arbitrium  litis  sestimaudsc,  vel 
liti  sestimandum.  ALA.LG.  aiih  lege,  vel  legione.  A.  L.  E. 
arbitrium  liti  examinandse,  vel  existimands,  vel  existiman- 
dum.    AL.III.L.  Alpiiue  tertis  legionis.    ALL.  allegata, 

alligata.  ALXA.  Alexander.  AM.  amicus.  AM.N. 
amictu  noster.  AMN.  amantissimus.  AM.NT.AMN.  ami- 
cus Doster  amantissimus.  AM. P.  amabilis  persona.  A.N. 
annus,  aoilis.  ANG.P.  angelus  percussit.  ANM.  anima. 
AN.M.  actionem  mandati.  AN.N.  ante  noctem.  ANN. 
annii.  ANN.P.  annone  prsefectus.  ANT.  Antonius,  vrl 
antestatus,  ante,  vel  anted.  ANT.T.C.  ante  terminum 
c»nstitutum.  A.  O.  alii  omnes.  AO.  P.  auro  puro,  vd  auro 
posito.  AP.apud.  A.P.Antoniipraetoria.  APA.aimutat8e. 
AP.Aapudacta.  A.P.CLN.adpedcacolumna.  AP.JUD. 
unid  jucucem.  AP.N.  unid  noa.  APP.  Appius,  appellat. 
APPN.  appellantar.  AP.P.  URB.  apud  pnefectum  urbis. 
A.P.R.C. anno  post  Romam  conditam.  A.P.T.  ad  po- 
testafem  tuam.  AQUI.S.  Aquiliana  stipilatio.  AQL. 
Aquileia.  AQ-MAR.  aqua  marcia.  ARAB.  Arabicus, 
vel  Arabia.  A-RA.MIL.FRU.  i.  rationibns  militaris  fni- 
menti.  ARC.  area.  ARG.  argomentum.  ARM.  Arme- 
nia, vel  Armeoicus.  ARM.E.  arma  ejus.  ARM.  P.  anna 
publica.  AR.VV.D.D.  Arma  votiva  dono  dedit.  A.S. 
ftsuis.  A.S.L.F.asualeffefecit.  A.S.TT.  ilsupratectis. 
A.T.  autoritas  tua.  ATE.  I  tergo.  A.T.M.D.O.  aio 


ta  mUii  dan  opgrten,  A.TP.  aaaua  tempore.  ATT. 
ante  titolun.  ATQ.  atque.  ATR.  ftutorita>i  vd  autor. 
AUG.  Augustus,  vd  augur.  AUC.  aut  AUTR.  auctoritaa, 
vel  nutor.  AUGG.  August!,  Me.  de  duobus,  AUGGG. 
Auflustorum,  viz,  de  tribus.  AUG.F.  August!  fiUua. 
Al^.P.  Augusti  puer.  AUG.N.  Augustus  noster,  vd 
August!  nepos.  AUG.CUR.RP.  Augustalis  curator 
reipub.  AUG.ET.Q.AUG.  AugustallsetQuntor Angut- 
talium.    AUT.  PR.  R.  autoritas  pnModm  Romanorum. 

A.  X.  annit  decern. 

B. 

B.  Balbus,  Bmtus,  bonus,  bona,  bcnue,  ben^  Bacchus. 

B.  A.  bonam  actionem,  bonis  amabilis,  bonis  auguriis, 
bonis  avibui,  boni4  auspiciis.  B.C.  bonorum  concessum. 
B.D.  bonum  datum.  B.D.S.M.  bene  de  m  meriti.  B.E. 
bonorum  emptor.  B.B.CA.  bona  ctjus  caduob  B*B.£. 
bona  ex  edicto.  B.ER.  Bona  eorum.  B.ER.INT.  vH 
B.E.I,  bona  eomm  inTeftiuntur.  B.E.IA.  bftna  efas 
Btituta*  BF.  benefeeit,  beaeBcium.  B.  F.  booum  notam, 
bona  fides,  bona  fiiia,  bona  fivtmia,  B.  F.  C.  boai  fide  coo- 
tractum.  BF.D.  beoeficium  dedit.  B.FL.  bonorum  ffllns. 
B.F.P.  bons  fidei  possessor.  BF.COS.  beneficiarius 
Consulis.  BF.PR.  beneficiarius  Pretoris.  BF.TRIB. 
beneficiarius  Tribuni.  B.GR.  bona  gratia.  B.H.  bonus 
homo,  vd  bona  hsereditaria,  bonorum  hxres.  B.HTS. 
bonorum  hsreditas.  B.H.S.I.  bona  hie  sitainTenies.  B.J. 
bonum  judicium.  B.L.  bona  lex.  B.LB.  bonorum  HberL 
B.M.  bonee  memorite,  bona  materia,  bona  matema,  ben£ 
merent),  &c.  B.  MN.  bona  mnoenu  B.M.F.  beni  morita 
fecit.  B.M. P.  bend  merenti  posuit.  B.MN.  bona  munera. 
B.  M.  P.O.  bend  merenti  faciendum  curavit.  B.  M.  P.  C.  beni 
merenti  jponendum  curavit.  B.N.  bona  nostra.  BN.  bend, 
bona.  BN.H.I.  bona  hie  inrenies.  B.O.  bend  optina^. 
B,P.  bonum  pubHcum,  bona  patenut  bonorum  potestaa^ 
vel  possessio.  BO.EM.  bonorum  emptores.  B.F.  bosm 
possessio,  bonorum  possessor,  w/  bonum  publicum,  bona 
paterna,  bonorum  potestas.  B.PC.  bona  pecunia.  B.PN. 
bonorum  possessionem.  B.PO,  Bonorum  possessio.  B.PB. 
PR.  beneficiarium  praefecto  prstorio.  B.PRO.  ben^cia- 
rius  Proconsulis.  B.Q.  bona  quaeuta.  BR.  bonorum. 
B.R.  bonorum  rector.  B.RF.M.  bono  Rnpubl.  natus. 
BR.  SI.  bonorum  aerri.  BRT.  BriCaanicus.  B.S.  bene 
satisfecit,  bona  sua.  B.T.  bonorum  tutor.  B.V.  heni 
vixit,  bonus  vir,  bonorum  venditor,  bona  vestra,  bona 
vacantia.  B.V.  A.  boni  viri  arbitratu.  B.VT.  bona  veD* 
dita.   B.y.V.  balnea,  vina,  Venus. 

C. 

C.  pro  Caio,  i.  «.  viro.  C.  colonia.  3.  mverm  Caiam  et 
mulierem  ngn,  C.C  causa  cogoita.  C.C.C.  calumniae 
caveodse  caus^  C.  centum.  C9.  Cautlo.  Clj.  vel 
CXf).  mille.  30-  quinque  millia.  CCCIooo-  centum 
millia.  CCC.T.P.  ter  centum  teme  pedes.  CA.AM. 
causa  amabilis.  C.<ES.AUG.  Caesar  Augustus.  Ci'ESS. 
AUGG.  Csesares  Augusti,  scilicet  de  duobus.  C.£SSS. 
AUGGG.  Ceesares  Augusti,  de  tribus.  CALA.  Calum- 
nia.  CA.M.V.  causa  memorati  viri.  CAP.  capitalis. 
CAR.COJU.  carissimae  conjugi.  C.E.C.  colonis  ejus 
colonis.  CEL.  cel««8.  CEN.A.  censoris  arbitratu. 
CEN.PP.  vel  CENS.  censor  perpetuus.  CENT,  cen- 
turio,  centuria.  CEMTU.  centuriones.  CESS,  cea- 
sores.  C.F.  Caii  filius.  C.H.  custos  liaeredum.  C2C. 
Cicero.  CJ.C.  Cains  Julius  Caesar.  CIV.  causa  jnsta. 
CIV.  civitas,  civis.  C.  ui.  INV.  cubitus  tres  invenies.  C.  ii. 
INV.P.  cubitos  duos  invenies  plumbum.  CL.  Claudius. 
CL.V.  clarissimi  viri.  CL.F.  clarissima  filia,  vel  foemina. 
ex.  Caius  libertuB.  C.LARN.  comes  largiUonum.  CL» 
COS.DESIG.  Claudius  Consul  designatus.  CLS.  claris- 
simus.  CM.  comis.  CM.  t7«/ CA.M.  causa  mortis.  CM. 
camtis  minutio,  vel  civis  malus.  C  M|Q|  QQttfW  millia 
df^orum.   CM.F.?tiiiSi^aia(^^  C. 


ABBREVIATION. 


M.L.  centnm  millk.  C.M.T.  eaoMiiuli  tw.  C.MT.  ore- 
mentimi  multnbi.  C.M.V,  dariunw  memoriee  vir*  CN. 
Cneius,  vel  Cnenus.  C.N.  Caios  mrter,  Ceenr  nofler, 
dvis  noster.  C.N.EE.C.C.  credlmiu  pan  me  caiuam 
coQvicUm.  C9NS.  cautiones.  CNTO.  centenario.  CNT. 
Vl.  centenarift  sex.  CO.  conjugi,  controTerBia.  CO. 
dvitas  omnis.  COH.  oohors.  COL.  colonia,  coloni, 
erilega,  collegium.  COM.  comes.  COM.OB.  Comitia 
Obriziaca.  CON.  coiuularis.  CON.S£N.E.OR.FQ.R. 
OODSensu  Seoatiu,  equeitri^  ordinis  Populique  Romani. 
CONS,  vd  CS.  coDsiliariiu.  COS.  Coiuul.  COSS.  Con- 
lulee.  COS.  QUAR.  Cooful  quartum,  vel  quaitd.  COS. 
DES.  Consul  designatua.  COACT.ABD.  coactus  ab- 
dicavtt.  COM. OR.  comes orienti*.  COMM.CONS.com- 
mani  consensu.  CONJU.  conjunxit.  CONJU.OBQU^. 
oonjugi  obsequentissimv.  CONLIB.conlibertus,  conliberta. 
OOR.  CorneLius.  CORP.  corpus.  CORN. AUKS,  coronas 
■ureas.  CORN,  comibus.  C06S.S.S.  consuUbus  supra 
•cripCis.  CONT.  contubeinalis.  CQ.  R.  F.  cautumque 
ratum  fore.  C.R.  civis  Romanus.  CR.  Creticusj  Criwus, 
omtractum,  contrarium.  C.R.C.  cujus  rei  causa.  CRSP. 
causa  reipob.  CRI.  contulari.  CS.  Cseiar,  causa,  con- 
nliariust  communis.  CS.A.  Caesar  Augustus.  CSL  con- 
trorersia.  C.S.L.  comes  sacrarum  larKitiooum.  C.S.FL. 
ffinsiiisfiliu.  C.S.H.  cum  suishBerelibus.  C.S.S.  cum 
■nissenis.  C.  S.  P.  E.  cum  sua  pecunia  est.  CS.M.  Cassar 
Maximus.  CT.  caput,  vd  cintas.  C.T.  certo  tempore. 
CTR.  cseterum.  CT.R.  civitas  Romana.  CTR.M.  citra 
mirum.  CT.RO.  civitas  Romana.  CTRIO.  centurio.  C.V. 
oratum  virum,  vel  clarissimus  vir,  vel  causa  virgiuum.  CUJ- 
cujus.  CUL.  cultores.  CUR.  curionum,  curiarum,  cursor. 
CUR.P.  cursus  publicus.  CUR. COL.  curator  coloniee. 
CUR.KAL.  curator  kalendarii.  CUR.  P.  P.  curator  pe- 
cnnis  publics.  CUR.RP.  curator  reipublicse.  CUST. 
cnstos. 

D. 

D.  Divus,  Decius,  Decimus,  diebus,  devotus,  diutlus,  de- 
dicavit.  D.A.  Divus  Augustus.  D.JE.  de  eerario.  D. 
AUG.  Deo  Augusto,  vel  Divo  Augusto.  D.B.M.  de 
bend  merentibus.  D.B.J,  diu  ben^  juvantibus.  D.C.S. 
de  consilii  seotentiL  DD-  dedimus,  dedicatio.  D.D.D. 
datus  decreto  decurionum,  vel  dono  dedit  dicavlt.  D. 
D.D.D.  dignum  Deo  donum  dedit.  DD.NN.  Domini 
noetri.  D.D.DQ.  dat  dicat  dedicatque.  D.DQ.  dedit, 
donavitque.  D.DQ.S.  Dis  Deabusque  sacrum.  DE.  De- 
dos.  DEC.  decurio.  DECB.  December.  D.EE.  dam- 
Datum  esse.  DEG.  A.M.  degaierat  h  maiuribus.  DEGN. 
T.O.  deeenerem  te  ostendis.  DES.  tw^DESlG.  designntus. 
DFTL  defmictl.  DICT.  dictator.  DIG.  M.  dignus  me- 
moria,  vel  morte.  DIL.  dilectus,  vel  dilectissimus.  D.  M. 
Diis  manibus.  D.M.i^.  Deo  magno  sterno.  DN". 
domtnus,  damnum.  DN.N.  Dominus  noster.  D.O. 
JSia  omnibus,  vel  Deo  Optimo.  D.  IM.  S.  Diis  immortali- 
bus  sacrum.  D.J.S.  Decimus  Julius  Silvanus.  D.OPA. 
data  opera.  DOCS.  Dioclesianus.  DOT.R.  dotem  re- 
cuperablt.  D.P.  Divus  pius,  Diis  penatibus,  patriis,  vel 
de  periculo,  dotem  petit,  ve/devota  persona;  ve/ decretum 
principis.  D.PEC.K.  de  pecunits  repetundis.  D.PP.  Deo 
perpetuo,   DPC.  deprecatio.  DPO.  deportatio.  DPF.  de 

Eiefecto.  D.P.ORT.  de  parte  orientis.  DPS.  discipulus. 
Q.  denique,  D.Q.  Diis  Quirinalibus.  D.Q.R.  dequare. 
D.Q.S.  die  quo  supra.  DR.  Drusus.  D.RS.  de  regibus. 
D.RM.  de  Roraanis.  D.R.P.  dare  promittit,  de  republica. 
DS.  Deus.  D.  S.  S.  P.  de  sapientia  sua  perRcet.  DT.  dun- 
taxat,  durat.  D.T.G.Q.S.  de  tuo  genio  quod  sentis,  &c. 
D.V.  devotus  vir,  vester,  vel  Diis  ToTentibus,  vel  dies  quin- 
tus.  D.VS.  De»  viivines,  de  rirtutibus,  vd  de  verbis. 
DUL.  dulcissimus.   DUS.  devotus,  &o. 

£. 

B.  eUf  ens,  ejus.    E.B.  ^us  bona.    E.C.  d  comiUo,  vd 


CBpitfdto.  E.D.  ^oa  iomas,  vd  domlnua.  £.£.  esaa,  ex 
cdicto.  E.F.  ejus  filius.  £.>H.  ejus  hsnvs,  ex  haredibusi 
tie? ex hareditate at.  EIMO. ejusmodi.  E.L.edita  lex. 
EM.twfElM.  ejusmodi.  E.M.  ex  more.  BMP.  emptor. 
E.N.  etiam  nunc,  est  natter,  vd  non.  EN*  mmbi.  E.OR. 
eorum.  EP.  epistola.  E.  P.  edendum  parce.  E.  P.  6  pa- 
latio,  ^publico.  EPM.  epttapbium.  EP.M.  e^tolam' 
misit.  £<.PP.  et  pneparat.  EPS.  episcopus.  EQ.P. 
eques  publicus.  EQ.  R.  eques  Romanus.  £Q.  M.  equitum 
magister.    EQ.OR.  equestris  ordinis.   ER.  erit,  vel  erunt. 

E.  R.A.ea  res  agitur.  E.R.B.  ejus  t^it  bona.  ERG. 
ergo.  ER.L.M.mTN.  erit  locus  memorise  eetemse.  ERP. 
eripiet.  ER.P. erit  paratus.  E.S.  ^senatu.  E.S..£.MR. 
d  sacra  sede  Martis.  ET.  etiam.  ET.NC.  et  nunc.  EU. 
ejus.  EUR.  Europa.  E.V.V.N.V.V.E.  ede  ut  vivasj  ne 
Vive  ut  edas.  EX.  exigitur.  EX.A.D.  ex  ante  diem. 
EX.B.S.  ex  bonisBuis.  EX.C.  ex  consuetudine,  concione, 
conditiwe,  &c.  EX.  A.D.C.  A.  ex  autoritate  dlvi  Caesaris 
Augusti.  EX.I.Q.  ex  jure  Quiritium.  EX.M.  ex  malitid. 
EXM.D.  ex  memorii  dixi.  EXPR.T.  experimtia  tua. 
EX.R.  exactis  r^bus.  EX.S.C.  ex  seuatus  consulto. 
EX.V.  ex  voto. 

F. 

F.  fecit,  felix,  familia,  fuit,  fit,  figura,  fides,  filius.  Fla- 
vins, FebruariuB,  fur.  FA.  fiUa.  FABR.  fiJvum,  vd 
&brorum.  FACE,  factum  bend.  FACC.  faciendum 
curavit.  FA.F.  factum  feliciter.  FAM.  fiuniliaris.  FAMA. 
familia.  FB.  fabricabant.  F.C.  fidei  commissum,  fiducia, 
vel  fidei  causa,  vel  fraude  ^ediioris,  vd  faciendum  curavit. 
FC.  fecit  vel  fecerunt,  &c.  FD.M.  fides  mundi.  PE. 
fundamentum,  vd  fortem,  vd  famiUie.  F£A.  foemlna. 
FEB.  Februarius.  F.  E.  factum  est,  vel  filius  ejus.  F.  E.  D, 
factum  esse  dicitur.  F.ED,  factum  edicto.  FER.  %:e- 
runt.  FER. LAX. C.  feriarum  latinarum  causlk.  F.F. 
fratris filius.  F.FA.w/FAM.  filius familias.  F.FBC.fecit 
fabricatio.  F.FE.  fabricari  fecerunt.  F.F.F.  ferro,  flamma, 
fama,  iv/ fortior,  fortuna,  fato.  F.J.  fieri  jussit.  FLB.  fide 
bonii.  FI.C.  fiscum,  txl  fidei  commissum.  FIC.  RP.C. 
fiscum  reipubl.  causae.  FID.  fides.  FID.D.  fide  dignua.*' 
FIL.  filius.  FID.  IMP.  fides  imperatoria.  FID.INTEMP. 
fides  intemperate.  FID.P.S.  fides  Patrum  Scriptorum. 
FID.P.R.  fides  PopuH  Romani.  FID.R.  fides  regia. 
FID.R.P.  fides  reipublics.    FID.  SER.  fidelis  servus. 

F.  JR.  fidei  jussores.  FL.  filius,  flamen,  Flavius.  FLAM. 
Flaminius,  flamen,  vel  flamina.  FLAM.DIAL.  vd  FL.D. 
flamen  Dialis.  FLAM.QI.  flamen  Quirinalis.  FLAM. 
MART,  flamen  Martialis.  FLAM.P.H.P.H.C.  Flamini, 
proviacifEHispaniSiprovinciseHispaniceedterioris.  FLAV. 
Flavianus,  iv/ Flavia,  «a2  tribus.  FLA.R,  fiJiar^is.  FLB. 
flabrum.  FL.P.  flamen  perpetuus.  P.M.  fitti  munus,  vel 
fieri  mandavit,  vel  ferit  memoriam,  vd  factum  memoratum. 

F.  M.I,  vel  F.M.IT.  fati  munus  implent,  vel  implevit.  F.N. 
fides  nostra.  F.N.C.  fidei  nostra  commisit,  commissum. 
FN.AGR.  fines  agrorum.  FO.  forum.  FOR.  forte,  vel 
fortis,  vel  for^s,  vel  fortuna,  F.P.  forma  publica,  fama 
publica,  fidei  promissor,  vel  fides  proniissa.  F.  PP.  R.  forum 
Populi  Romani,  FR.  frontes.  fratres,  tvi  foreni.  F.R.  forum 
Romanum,  regundorum,  vel  regum.  FR.F.  fratris  filius. 
FR.COR.  forum  Comelii.  FR.  J.  forum  Julium.  FR.L. 
forum  Livium.  FR.S.  forum  Seiupronii.  FRS.  fortis. 
FRMS.  fortissimus.  FU.C.  firaudisve  causft.  FUNC.  functus. 

G. 

G.  gaudium,  gens,  genius,  Gellius,  Gaius,  gratia,  ttc.  G. 
A  UG.  genio  Augusti.   GAV.V.  gravitas  vera,  vel  vestra. 

G.  6.  gens  bona.  G.D.  gens  desolata.  GD.  gaudium. 
GEN.CORN.  gente  Conieliorum,  &c.  GENS,  gentes. 
GER.  Germanicus.  G.F.  gula  filiorum,  Germanus  frater, 
Germanse  fidelis.  GG.  vel  GS.  gesserunt.  GL-  gloria. 
GL.N.L.  gloria  norainis  LatinL  GL.P.  gloria iHuxn^nL,  * 
vel  patrio,       pq>uli.  GL.VMl^mn^SS^^^ 
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GL.S.  Galliiu  Senwromm.    G.M.  eens  mala.  ON. 

geiw,  vd  genus.  GN.R.S.  genus  KomuH  Senatus. 
.   GOTH.  Gochicus.   G.R.  g<rous  return,  w/  ranun.  GR. 

gerau,  vd  gerit.  GR.  D.  Graiis  d^it,  w/  datum.  GR.E. 

oratift  ejus,  &C.  GRC.  Gnecus.  GR.P.glorueparentuin. 

U.S.  genio  sacro.    GS.  grantas,  vd  genus,  vel  gesdt, 

w/aesserottL  GT.  gaitem,  gentes.  G.T.gravilastua. 
.  GIL  genus.  G.V.  Gravis  Valenus.  GX.grex. 

H. 

H.  Hadrianus,  hone^tas,  hie,  heec,  hoc,  heeredes,  homo, 
habet,  huic,  hora,  honor.  HjE.M.  haeredemmeum.  H^S. 
PRC.  hsredes  principis.  H.B.  F.  homo  bone  fidei. 
H.BV.P.  fasreditas,  bonorumve  poasessio,  HC.AM.N. 
hone  amicuni  nostrum.  HC.L.  hunc  locum.  HC.V.  htmc 
virum,  huic  vits.  H.D.  hie  dedicavit,  dedtcarunt,  vel 
dedicarerunt.  H.D.D.  hoc  dono  datur.  HEL.  Helvetia. 
H.E.M.TBNR.heec  est  memoria  Tribunorum.  HER.F. 
heeredem  facit.  HER.S.  Herculis Bacrum.  HER.EX.T. 
F.C.  heredes  ex  testamento  faciendum  curaviu  H.HB.P. 
hie  habes  pecuniam.  H.HON,  homo  honestus.  H.J.heere- 
ditatis  jure,  w/  hercle  juravit,  vef  hie  inveniet.  H.INS. 
heeres  institutus.  H.L. honesto  loco,  hie  locus.  H.L.H. 
N.S.  hie  loetu  haeredes  non  sequitur.  H.L.N. honesto 
loco  natus.  H.M.  honesta  muuer,  vd  hora  mala,  vd 
hora  mortis.  H.M.D.A.  hoc  mandavit  dari  Augustus. 
H.IVI.EXT.N.REC.  hoe  monumentum  exteras  non  recipit. 
H.  M.P.  hie  roemoric  posuit,  vel  hoc  monumentum  posuit. 
H.M.S.M.  hie  mater  sua  mortua,  vd  hora  mala  sumpsit 
moram.  HO.  homo,  vd  honestus.  HO.H.  homo  honestus. 
HOM.  homo.  HOR.  hora.  H.P.  hora  pesnima,  honesta 
persona,  hie  posuit,  honestus  puer,  vel  hsreditatis  possessio. 
H.POSS.  hsreditatis  possessor,  /  possessores.  H.PS. 
hora  pessima.  H.R.  honesta  ratio.  HR.  hieres.  H.RC. 
honestse  recordationis.   H.R. I. P.  hie  requiescit  in  pace. 

H.  S.  hsc  sit,  hie  sit,  hoc  satis,  hora  sacra,  twf  Herculis 
sacrum.  H.S.E.  hicsitusest,  x-e/hic  sepultusest.  H.S.F. 
hoc  sacellum  fecit.  H.SPL.M.AUC.  hsc sepultura modb 
aucta.  H.S.V.F.M.  hoc  sibi  vivens  fieri  mandavit.  HU. 
faujus.   H.V.B.P.  herus  venis  bonorum  possessor. 

I. 

I.  in,  inter,  interduro,  intr^  unum,  Junius,  Julius.  JAD. 
jamduduro.  I.AGL.  in  angulo.  JA.UI.  jam  renmndi. 
T.B.  in  brevi.  J.C.  Juris  consultus,  Julius  Csesar.  J.C.E.V. 
justa  causa  esse  videtur.  JD.  Judex,  interdum,  idus,  in* 
dicatum.  I.D.  inferis  diis,  vd  in  dimidio,  tW  juris  dicendi 
juridicendo,  vel  in  domino.  J.  D.  C.  juris  dicendi  caus&. 
IDQ.  idemque.  I.D.T.S-P.  in  diem  tertium,  sive  perendi- 
num.  ID. E.  idem  est.  I.E.  interest,  in  eum,  tW  judex 
esto,  vel  in  «re.  J.F.  Julti  filius,  vel  in  foro,  &c.  l.rO.C. 
in  foro  Cssaris.  I.  FO.P.  in  foro  pacis,  vel  Palladis.  J.FO. 
TR.inforotransitorio.  IFT.ioterfuerunt.  IG.  igitur.  I.G. 
in  aero.  J.H.  justushomo,  ve/inhonestatem.  J.  H.S.  Jesus 
hommum  Salvator.  HI. VIR.  Triumviri.  II.V.DD.duum 
viria  dedicantibus.    I.J.  In  juie,  inibi,  jus  jurandum, 

J.J.J,  justa  judicavit  judicia.  IIR.  int^rd  restituit.  IL, 
illustris.  J.L.  jure  legis,  vd  in  loco,  vel  justa  lex.  LL.  A. 
in  loco  ^Mente.   I.L.D.  in  loco  divino,  vd  loco  domus. 

I.  L.  P.  in  loco  publico,  vd  loco  pncsente.  I.  L.  R.  in  loco 
religioso.  IL.S.T.  illustris  subhmitas  tua.  IM.  hymnus, 
jam.  IMP.  Imperator.  IMPP.  Imperatores,  dz.  deduobus. 
IMPPP.  Imperatores,  viz.  de  tribus.  I.M.CTT.  in  media 
civitate.  IMM- immunis.  I.MO.  in  medio.  IMPL.  Ira- 
perialis.  l.M.TPL.  in  medio  templo.  IN.D.  intercisum 
diem.  J.N. EE.  Justum  non  esse,  &c.  INT.  ve/  INC. 
initio.  lN.B.M.inbonameroori4.  IN.FR.P.  VI.  Lat.  VII. 
in  fronte  pedes  sex,  latum  vel  in  latitudinet  eptem.  INL. 
MA.T.  illustris  magnificentia  tua.  INTS.  introeuntes. 
IN.H.H.  in  hoe  honore.  IN.H.DD.  in  honorem  dedi- 
catum.  IN.H.M.  in  hoc  noagistratu.  IN.H.MM.S.P.S. 


in  hoc  monomento  sunt  peconls  lAcne.  IN.M.M.E.in 
magistratu  mortuus  est.  IN.PR.O.EL  in  pi^io  occisus 
est.  I. N.R.I.  Jesus  Nazarenus,  rex  Judseorum.  IN. TUT. 
in  tatdam.  IN.^R.PP.R.innarioPontificum  Ronano- 
lum.  J.O.M.D.  Jovi  Optimo  maximo  dedicatnm,  J.O. 
M.  H.  Jovi  Optimo  maximo  Hammoni.  J.  P.  juata  persona^ 
in  publico,  jus  prsetoris,  vel  prccepti,  justus  possessor,  vd 
in  Jpossessione,  vd  jus  nontificum,  vd  iatrk  jmrpvinciam. 
I.PNA,  injMscinik.  I.PS.in  potsessione.  I.PT.  in  posi- 
done.  I.PTE.  in  pariete.  J.S.  judicium  sirfvi,  in  senatu 
iW  judieio  senatfls,  twf  judicium  solius,'  judicatum  solvi 
LS.C.in  senatus  consulto,  iW  judex  sacranim  cognitio- 
num.  I.S. S.  infrd,  vd  inferiiU  scripta  sunt.  I.T.  intra 
tempus,  vdinre  testamenti.  I.T.C.  intra  tempus  constttu- 
tum.  IT.II.CL.  intra  duos  colles.  IT.II.SPL.  intra  duo 
sepulchra.  IT.  LM.  intra  Hmen,  vel  limites.  IV.  iW  iiii. 
quatuor.  J.V.  justus  vir.  JUC.  judidum.  J.U.D.  Juris 
utriusque  Doctor.  JURD.  jurisdictio.  JUD.  judicum. 
JUD A.  indicia.  JUL.  Julius.  JUN.  Junius.  JUV.ju- 
venis,  ties  juventus.   JUVEN.M.  juTcnum  moderator. 

K. 

K.  ealendie,  caput,  cardo,  castra,  charissime,  Codins. 
KAR.  Carthi^.  K.AUG.  calendas  Augusti.  K.DD. 
castra  dedicant,  vd  dedicunus,  vd  dedicavenuit.  K.  FEB. 
calendis  Februarii.  KD.  calende,  iW  calendis.  KL.NOV. 
calendis  Novembris.  KL.OCT.  calendis  Octobris.  KM. 
charissimus.  K.MA.  calendis  Maii.  K.MART.  calendis 
Martii.  K.MR,  chant  memoria.  KO.  Carol o.  K.P.  Ca- 
rolo  positus.  K.Q.  calendc  Quintiles.  KRM.  carmen, 
■viz*  tonus  vel  sonus.  KR.AM.N.  cams  amicus  noitor. 
K.R.N,  cams  rex  noster.    K.  S.  calends  Sextiles. 

L. 

L.  Lucius,  Lselius,  libertus,  locus,  lex,  lector,  quioquaginta. 
L.A.  lex  alia.  LD.  laudandum.  L.DD.D.  loeum  Diis 
dicavit.  L.DIV.  locus  divinus.  L.M.D.CQ.  Ubens  merittt 
dicat  consecratque.  LEG.  legio.  LEG.E.D.  lege  ejus 
damnatus.  L.F.  Lucius  filius,  vd  Lucii  filii.  LG.Tegavit, 
vet  Wes.  LG.D.  tegio  decima,  vd  legem  dat,  vd  dediti 
LG.F.S.  legem  fecit  suam.  LG.S.J.  l^em  aervare  juasit. 
LG.S.P.  legem  servare  promint.  L.IL  locum  hunc,  vd 
locus  hsredum.  LIB.  Hbertas,  libertus,  vd  liberU,  &c.  L. 
J.D.  A.C.  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  coercendis.  L.I.J.  locus 
in  jure.  L.IJ.Q.  locus  injuria  Quiritum.  L.IMPL.  locus 
imperialis.  L.IT.F.  locus  inter  fines.  L.JU.REP.  lex 
Juliae  repetundarum.  L.J.Q.  locus  juri  Quiritum.  LITR. 
litone.  L.M.D.  locus  mortuis  dedicatus.  L.M.E,  lex 
mecum  est,  &c.  LL.  Lxlius,  legibus.  L.L.  Lucii  libertus, 
vel  Lucius  libertus.  LL.D.  Legum  Doctor.  L.L.PQ.E. 
libertis,libertaUbus,po6terisqueeorum.  L.LUC.Q.F.  Licius 
Luceius  QuinU  filius.  L.M.  locus  monumento,  iv/ more 
tuorum,  v^nibens  meritb,  &c.  L.N.Latininominis.  LONG. 
P.VII.L.P.in.  longum  pedes  septem,  latum  pedes  tres. 
L.P.  locus  propitius,  vel  proprius,  vel  lege  punitus,  vd 
Latioi  prisci,  vet  locus  publicus,  vel  privatus,  &c.  L.R.  J. 
lex  regia  justa.  L.S.Iaribus  sacrum,  tv^  locus  sacer.  L.SC. 
locus  saeer,  &e.  LT.PU.  Latini  patrcs.  L.V.  lex  verua. 
L.VAL.  Lucius  Valerius,  &c*  LUD.  AP.  ludi  Apollinarea. 
LUD.SEC.  ludt  seculares. 

M. 

M.  Marcus,  MuUus,  Martins,  monumentum,  mulier.  miles, 
meura,  vel  meam,  mihi,  molestus,  mors,  modo,  munus,  me- 
rito,  M'.Manius.  M.vd  MUL.  mulier.  M.^M.  Marcus 
^milius.  MAM.  Mamercus.  MA.F.  manifestum  fecit. 
MAF.  manifestum.  MAG.EQ.  magister  equitum.  MAG. 
MIL.  magistermilitum.  MAG.  et  DEC.  raagistcr^et  Decu- 
riones.  M.AG.militisager.  MAR.ULT.  Marsultor.  MAT. 
P.FEC.ET.S.ET.S.PQ.E.  Mater piissima fecit,  et  sibi,et 
suis  posterisque  eorum.  M.  AUR.  Marcus  Aurelius.  MAX. 
OS.  Maximus  Cesar.  D^^^I^^JV^^Wgf^iAtifex. 
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M.B.munerboaa.  M.D.MediciiMe  Doctor.  M.D.O.mihi 
dare  oporteu  M.E.M.  mancep*  ejui  tnancipU.  MENS, 
meotes.  MENS.JAN.  mouis  Jsnuarii.  MER.S.  Mer- 
cnrio  sacrum.  M.F.  Marci  filnUf  mala  fide,  mal^  fidus, 
vel  malse  fideL  M.F.C.  monumentaro  fieri  curavit.  MG. 
UMffis.  M.H.  ma] us  homo.  M.H.E.  mihi  hseres  erit. 
ML  mihi.  M.  J.  maximo  Jove.  MIL.IN,COH.  militaTit 
in  coborte.  M9.  ML.  miles,  vd  maleficus.  MIL.  milites. 
MM.  militum,  &c.  MMN.  matrimonium.  MMT.  monu- 
mentum.  M.N.  millia  nummus,  vd  nummorum.  MO. 
modi,  modo,  mors.  M.P.  Marcus I^cuvius,  maximusprin- 
ceps,  maid posuit, tv/ male positus.  M.P.D.ma|orem  partem 
diei.  M.POP.  Marcus  Popilius.  M.P.II.  nullia  passuum 
duo.  M.R.  miles  Romaoos,  milites  Rarennatis.  MS. 
menses,  raensibus,  mokstus.  M.S.  maou  scriptum,  me- 
moriae sacrum.  M.S.P.  memoris  su«  posuit.  M.T.C.  vel 
M.TUL.CIC.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  M.T,  martis  tem- 
pore, &c.  MU.  Mutius.  M.VI.  mensibus  sex.  MUL.B. 
mulier  bona.  MUL.M.  mulier  mala.  MUL.P.  mulier 
pesuma.   MUN.JUL.  municipium  Julia. 

N. 

N.  num,  nec,  dod,  ncHnen,  Nonius,  nummorum,  nascitur, 

nisi,  numerator.  N.iw^N.  noster,  nepos,  numisma.  NAT. 
natalia,  natio,  <«/ natione.  N AV.  navis,  navibus.  NBL. 
nobilis.  N.C.C.  non  calumnise  causa.  NEG.  negotiator. 
NE P.  nepos.  N.F.C.  nostra  fidei  commiBsum,  N.F.N. 
Dobili  familia  natus.  N.H.  notus  homo.  N.L.  nominis 
Latini,  vd  non  longe,  non  liquet.  NN.  nostrorum.  NO. 
nostrum,  nobis.  NOBB.  nobuibus.  NOB.G.  nobilis  geoe- 
ratus,  seu  nobilis  genere.  NOB. F.N.  nobili  familia  natus. 
KON.nonarum.  NON.APR.nonis  Aprilis.  NOR.  nostro- 
rum. N. P.  nihil  potest.  NQ.  nusquam,  ve/nonque,  namque, 
oe^nunquam.  NR.  noster.  N.S.E.non  sic  est.  NT.nomi- 
natus,  vd  Novum  Testamentum,  vd  nostri  temporis,  &c. 
NU.  nuptias.   NU.  non  vis,  vd  non  vacat,  vel  non  valet. 

O. 

O.  Optimo,  oportet.  OB.  Obrisiacum,  vd  obriacum,  orbem, 
obiter,  obiit.  OB.M.E.  ob  merita  ejus.  OB.  ME. 
P.B.C.  ob  merita  pictatis  et  concordie.  O.BO.  omnia 
bona.  OD,  ordo.  O.D.M.  opera  domus  munus.  O.H.S.S. 
oesa  hie  sita  sunt.  O.L.  operas  locavit.  O.M.  optimus 
maximus.  OM.  omnium.  OM A.  omnia.  OMIS.  omnibus. 
OM.V.F.  omnibus  vivis  fecit.  ON.  omnino.  ONA.  om- 
nia. ONT.IMF.  omamentum  imperiale.  00.  oportebit, 
oportuit  omnino,  et  aliquando  omnes.  O.  O.TS.  omamenta 
omnibus  sextus.  OP.  optimoj  vd  opiter,  vd  oportere. 
OP.PRIN.  Optimo  principi.  OPP.  oppidum.  OPT. 
oportere.  OR.  ornato,  urtordo.  ORB.FAR.  orbati  pa- 
rentes.  ORD.  ordinis.  OR.M.  ordo  militum.  ORN.IMP. 
omamentum^  imperiale.  OS.  omnes.  OS.C.  omnes  con- 
dliaot.  OST.  ostia.  OT.FN.  ostium  fenestre.  O.  V.  D. 
aauA  virtuti  dedito.   O.V.F.  optima  viventi  feciL 

P. 

P.  Publius,  pes.  posuit.  PACE.  P.  R.  pace  populo  Ro- 
mano. PA.DIG.  vd  P.D.  patritiatus  dignitas.  PAR. 
parcntum.  PAT.  patritius.  P.C.  pactum  conventum,  pe- 
cunia  constituta,  patrono  coloniie,  vd  pooendum  curavit. 

P.C.  Post  consulatum.  p.D.  publicd  dedit.  PEC.  pecu- 
tiniD,  vd  pecunia.   P.P.  plus  &lix.   P.FE.  public^  fecit. 

PFM.  paterfmuilias.  P.H.C.  publicus  honor  curandus. 
P.H.  positus  hlc.  PICEN.  Piceni.  PiENT.  pientissfanns. 
P.IR.  pojjulus,  vd  Publins  irrogavit.    P.J.R.  populum 

iure  rogavi.  P. JV.  vel  3.  principi  juventutis.  P.  L.  Publii 
ibertos.  P.M.  principi  mtlitis,  pontifex  maximus.  POM. 
Pontius.  FON.M.  pontifex  maximus.  POP.  populus. 
PO^H.  posthumius,  vet  posthumos.  POT.  potestas. 
P.P.  pater  patriae,  pater  patratus.  PQ.  nostquam.  P.R. 
populus  Romanus.   PR.  preetor.   PR.FK.  [MV&ctuspne- 


torii.  PR£.URB.mefectU8urbis.  PRiE.PR.£S.  pne- 
feotus  pnesidiL  PRIN.JUVENT.  priaceps  juventutis. 
PROCOS.  proconsul.  PR.PER.  pnetor  peregrinus. 
PR.S.  pnetoris  seotentia.  PR^F.  pnefectus.  PR;EF. 
VIGIL,  pnefectus  visUunL  FRID.NON. APR.  pridie 
nonas  Aprilis.  PRIU.KAL.  vel  K.  pridie  kalendas. 
PRON.  pronepos,  vd  Moneptis.  PRS.  piwses.  FRSS. 
presides,  oe' praetores.  P.S.  ^uitslbi,  f^ebiscitum.  PSC. 

flebiscita.  P.S.F.  public^  sibi  fecit,  w/publicie  saluti  fecit. 
'.S.F.C.  piriilicsB  saluti  ftciendum  curavit,  publico,  vd 
proprio  sumptu  Sciendum  curavit.  PU.  pi^la.  PUB. 
publicus. 

Q. 

Q.  Quintus,  vd  Quintius.  Q.  vd  QU.  qoartus.  QU.^. 
quaestor.  QAM.  quemadmodum.  Q.B.F.  quare  bonum 
factum.  Q.B.M.V.  qus  bend  mecum  vixit.  Q.D.C.  QuS 
de  cau84.  Q.D.R.  quS  de  re.  Q  E.R.E.  quanti  ea  res 
erit.  Q.F.  Quinti  filius.  QUIR.  Quirites.  Q.L.  Quinti 
libertUB,  Ac  QM.  quomodo.  Q.N.A.N.N.  quandoque 
neque  ais,  neque  iiegas.   Q.SS.S.  qiue  superscripta  sunt. 

QT.  quantum.   QT.  quotiens. 

R. 

RAV.  Ravenna.  R.C.  Romans  civitas.  R.D.  regis 
domus.  REG.  regi.  RELM.  ret  roilitaris.  RESP.  res- 
publica.  REST,  restituit,  restitutor.  R.F.E.U.  rectd 
factum  esse  dicitur.  R.F,E.V.  rectd  factum  esse  videtur. 
R.G.C.  rei  gerundae  causa.  RG.F.  regis  filiiu.  RP.C. 
rdpublicos  ranstituenda. 

S. 

S.  sacrum,  sepulcrum,  senatus.  S.C.  senatus  consultum. 
SC.MM.  sancts  memorise.  SCS.  sanctus.   SCIP.  Sctpio, 

S.  D.  salutem  dicit.  SD.  secundum.  SEMP.  Sem- 
pronius.     SEPT.  Septimius.     SER.  Servius,  Sergius. 

SEX.  sextus.  SEV.  Severus.  SF.  satisfecit.  SFT.  satis- 
factum.  SIL.  Snius.  S.L.J.CQ.O.R.E.  satisfecit  lex, 
jus,  causaque  omnium  rerum  esto.    S.O.  sine  occasione. 

SP.  Spurius.  S.P.D.  salutem  plurimam  dicit.  SP.D. 
supra  dictum.  S.P.Q.R.  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus. 
S.T.  sine  testibus.  ST.  statutum.  S.T.D.  Sacrs  Theo- 
logise  Doctor.  STIP.  stipendionem  vel  sUpendavit.  S.U. 
LQ.  sibi  uxor!  liberisque.  SUM.MAG.  summus  raagis* 
tratus.   SYL.  Sylla. 

T. 

T.  Titus.  Tltius,  Tullius.  T.A.  Titus  Annius,  vd  tutoris 
authoritate.  TAB.  tabularius.  TAB.P.H.C.  tabularius 
provinda Hispantse  citerioris.  TAR.  Tarquioius.  T.AUG, 
tutela;  Augusta.  TB,  tibi.  TER.  Terentius.  T.F. 
Titi  filius.  T.F.I,  testomenta  fieri  jussit.  Tl.vel  JIB. 
Tiberius.  TI.F.  Tiberii  filiua.  TI.L.  Tiberii  Ubertus. 
TLN.  Tiberii  nepos.  TIB.D.F.M.  tibi  dulci  filio  meo.' 
T.J.  A V. P.U. D.  tempore  judicem,  arbttrumve  postulat,  ut 
dit.  TIB.  CS.  Tiberius  Casar.  TIB.  CL.  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius. T.LEG.lTl.  tribunuslegionistertie.  T.LIV*  Titus 
Livius.  TM.  tantum,  terminus,  tflerme.  TM.  P.  terminum 
posuit,  w/ terminus  positus.  TM.DD.  terminum  dedicavit, 
vd  dedicante,  vd  thermae  dedicatee.  T.P.  Utulum  posidt. 
TR.  trans.  TR.CEL.  tribuni  celerum.  TR..XR.  tri- 
buni  serarii.  TR.LEG.II.  trtbunns  legionis  secundse. 
TR.M.  vd  MIL.  tribuni  militum.  TR.PL.DESS.  tribuni 
plebis  designati.  TR.POT.  tribunicia  potestate.  TRV. 
CAP.  triumviri  capitales.  TRV.MpN.  triumviri  mone- 
tales.  TRIB.POT.  vd  PT.  tribui^  potestate.  TUL. 
Tullius.  TU.H.  TuUus  Hostilius.  TUR.  tiirma.  TUT. 
tutela. 

V. 

V.A.  veterano  assignatus.  VAL.  Valerius,  vd  Valerianus. 
VAL.CS.  Valerius  Caesar.  VAT,  vates,  vel  vaturo. 
VB.  verba,  vobiscum.   V.  R  Tj;^)?^  ^yV^,4^g^i(> 
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arbitratu.  V.B.F.  vir  boue  fidei.  V.C.  vir  conaulari», 
claruB,  tv/  clarisgimus.  usucwio,  urbis  condits.  V.CC. 
,  valuenint  consules.  V.C.C.F.  vale  conjunx  charigsiiiia> 
feliciter.  V.D.  viviu  dedit.  V.D.A.  vale  dulcis  amice. 
V.DD.  Toto  dedicatur.  V.DICT.  vir  dictatoriua.  V.D. 
N.V.  vale  decus  nostrae  urbis.  V.E,  verum  ettam,  vir  egre- 
gius,  au/ excellens.  V.E.FL.AUG.  PP.  vir  egregius,  aut 
excellens,  fiamen  Augusti  vel  Augiutalia  perpMetuiu.  VESP. 
Vespaaianus.  VEl.  veteranus,  vel  vetaria,  scil.  triSu. 
VET.AUG.N.  veteranus  Aueusti  nostri.  VET.LEG.S. 
veteranus  legionis  secundae.  UF.  luufructus.  V.G.  verb! 
gratis.  V.J.  vir  justiu,  iWillustris.  VIC.  victores,  victor, 
vel  victoria.    VIR.VE.  virgo  vestalis.   VIX.  vixit.  VIX. 

A.  LUX.  vixit  anoiB  quioquaginta  octo  VIX.A.1II.M.XI. 
D.XV.  vixit  anois  tribus,  roeosibus  undccim,  diebiu  quin- 
decim.  VL.  videlicet.  ULPS.  Ulpius,  vel  Ulpiaaus. 
VM.  vestram.  VM.E.  Terum  etiam.  Y.M.M.  votum 
meritb  Minervae.  V.MUN.  vias  mimivit,  V.N.  quinto 
nonas.  V.N.U.  viro  nostro  urbU.  V.S.  TOtum  «dvit. 
V.V.  virgini  Vestali.   V.V.E.  vobia  visum  erit. 

X. 

X.  P.  decern  pondo,  decern  pedes.  XPS.  Christui.  X.V.  de- 
cern viri.  [For  the  Greek  and  Roman  numerals^  vide 
Numeral.}  Liv.Hut.j  Tac.Annal.SfC.!  Vol.  Prob,  Pet. 
Diacon.  et  alii  Grammat.  Lot.  Vet.  t  GoUx.  Fast,  t  Sm^. 
Inacript.  Vet,;  Gruter.  Thes.  Inscript. passim. 

Modern  Abbreviations  used  in  Law  Books. 

A.  (a.)  B.  (b.)  A.  frontt  B.  back  of  a  lease.  Abr.Ca.  abridged 
cases  of  equity.  A.  An.  anonymous.  An.B.  Anony- 
mous Benloe,  i.  e.  Reports  printed  at  tbe  end  of  Henloe. 
AI.  Aleyn.  And.  Anderson.  Andr.  Andrews.  Ass.  as- 
nze.  Ast.  Ent.  Alton's  Entries  Atk.  Atkyns.  Ayl.  Ayliffe. 

B. 

Bac.  Abr.  Bacon's  Abridgement.  Ban&Sup.  upper  bench. 
Benl.Bendl.  Benloe.  Bendloe.  B.Tr.  Bishop's  Trial.  Bl. 
Blount.  Bla.Com.  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Bo.R.  Act. 
Booth's  Real  Actions.  Bra.  Brady  and  Bracton.  Bridg. 
Bridgman.  Br.  Brooke,  Browne,  Brownlow.  Br.  Brev. 
Jud.  and  Ent.  Brownlow  Brevia  Judicial.  &c.  Bro.Brow. 
Ent.  Brown's  Entries.    Bro.V.M.  Brown's  Vade  Mecum. 

B.  N.C.  Brook's  New  Cases.  Brownl.Rediv.  Brownlow 
Redivivus.  B.  orC.B.  common  bench.  B.R.  King's 
Bench.    Bulst.  Bulstrode.   Bur.  Burrow. 

C. 

C.  codex  (juris  civitis).  Ca.  case  or  placita.  Cal.  Callis, 
Calthrope.  Cart.  Carter.  Carth.  Carthew.  Cas.BR. 
Cases  tenm.  W.  ill.  (12.  Mod.)  Caa.L.£q.  Cases  m  Law 
ancT  Equity.  CP.  Common  Pleaa.  Ca.P.  Cases  in  Par- 
liament. Cawl.  Cawley.  Ch.Caa.  Cases  in  Chancery. 
Ch.Pre.  Precedents  in  Chancery.  Ch.R.  Reports  m 
Chancery.  Clay.  Clayton.  CI.  Ass.  Clerk's  Assistant. 
Clift.  Clift's  Entries.  Cod.  or  Cod.  Jur.  Codex  by  Gibson. 
Co,  Cop.  Coke's  Copyholder.  Co.Ent.  Coke's  Entries. 
Co.Lit.  Coke  on  Lyttleton  (1  Inst.)  Co.P.C.  Coke's 
pleas  of  the  Crown.  Co.M.C.  Coke's  Magna  Charta 
(2  Inst.)  Co.  on  Courts.  Coke's  4  Inst.  Com.  Comber* 
bach.  Com.  Comyn's  Reports.  Com.Dig.  Comyn's 
Digest.  Con.  contra.  Cot.  Cotton.  Cra  Croke's  KeiU 
way.  Cro.  (I.2.S.)  Croke  (Elis.  Jam.  Cfaa.)  Cromp. 
Crompton. 

D. 

D.  dictum,  digest.  Dal.  Dalison.  Dalt.  Dalton.  D'An. 
D'Anvers.  Dav.  Davis.  Dig.  Digest  of  WriU.  Dugd. 
Dugdale.   Di.Dy.  dyer.   D'-  doctor.   I>ub.  dubitatur. 

E. 

E.  Easter  Term.  £q.Ca.  Equity  Catea  or  ReporU.  £.  of 
Cov.  Earl  of  Coventry's  case. 


F. 

Far.  Farresley.  Ff.  answering  to  the  Greek  r,  pandectc 
juris  civilis.  Hn.  Finch's  Reports.  F.Fitz.  Fitzherbert. 
F.N.B.  Fitzherbert  Natura  Brevium.  Fitz-G.  Fitz-Gibbon. 
Fl.  Fleta.  Fol.  Foley's  Poor  Laws.  Forr.  Forrester.  Fort. 
Fortescue.  Fcst.  Forst.  Foster,  Forster.  Fra,  Francis. 
Freem.  Freeman's  Reports. 

G. 

Gilb.  Gilbert.  Godb.  Godbolt.  Godol.  Godolphin.  Golds. 
Goldsborough.    Gro.dej.b.Grotius  de  jure  belli. 

H. 

Han.  Hansard.  Hard.  Hardres.  Hawk.  Hawkins.  H.H. 
P.C,  Hale's  Hist.  Plac.  Cor.  H.P.C.  Hale's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown.  Her.  Heme.  Het.  Hetley.  H.Hil.  Hilary 
Term.   Hob.  Hobart.   Hugh.  Hughes.   Hut.  Hutton. 

J. 

Jan.  Angl.  Jani  Anglorum.  Jenk.  Jenkins.  I.3.Inst.C. 
(1.2,)  Coke's  Institutes.  Just.  1.2.3.  Justinian's  Instil, 
lib.  1.  tit.  .2.  sec.  3.  Jon.  1.2.  Jones>  W.  and  T,  Jud. 
judgments.  ^ 

Keb.  Keble.  Kel.  Sir  John  Kelynge.  Kd.1.2.  Wm.  Ke- 
lynge's  Rep.  2  Parts.  K.C.R.  ReporU  temp.  King  C. 
KeUw.Kel.  Keilway.   Ken.  Kennet. 

L. 

Lamb.  Lambard.  La.  Lane.  Lat,  Latch.  Leon.  Leonard. 
Lev.  Levinz.  Le.  Ley.  Lib.  Ass.  Liber  Assisanim.  Lib. 
Feud.  Liber  Feudorura.  Lib  Intr.  Old  Book  of  Entries. 
Lib. PI.  Liber  Placitandl.  Lil.  Abr.  Lilly's  Practical  Re- 
gister, or  an  Abridgement,  &c  Lind.  Linwood.  Lyt. 
Ljrttleton.   Lut.  Lutwyche. 

M. 

Mad.  Madox.  Mai.  Malyne.  Man.  Manwarine.  Mar. 
March.  M.Mich.  Michaelmas  Term.  Mo.Mod.Ca. 
modem  cases.  Mod.c.l.&eq.  modem  cases  in  law  and 
equity.  Mod.Intl.2.  Moduslntrand.1.2.  Moll.Molloy. 

N. 

N.Benl.  New  Benloe.  N.L.  Nelson's  Lutwyche.  N.Nov. 
novellK  ijuris  civilis).    Ko.N.  novae  uarrationes. 

O. 

O.Benl.  Old  Benloe.  Off.Br.  officina  brevium.  Off.  Ex. 
ofiBce  of  executors.  Ord.  Cla.  Clarendon's  orders.  Ow. 
Owen. 

P. 

Pal.  Palmer.  P.Pas.  Easter  Term.  Pl.PIa.P.p.  pladta. 
P.  C.  pleas  of  the  crown.  P.  W.  Peere  Williams.  Perk. 
Perkins.  Rg.  Pigot.  PI.  Com.  Plowden's  Commentaries. 
Pol.  Pollexfen.  Poph.  Popham's  Reports.  2.  Poph.  Cases 
at  the  end  of  Poph.  Rep.  P.R.C.P.  Pract.  Register  in 
the  Common  Pleas.  P.R.Ch.  Pract.  Register  in  Chanceqr. 
Pr.  Reg.  Cha.  precedents  in  Cliancery.  Priv.Lond.  privi- 
legis  Londini.   Fr.St.  private  statute. 

Q. 

Quinti  Quinto.  Year  Book,  6Hen.V.  Q.War.  quo  war- 
ranto. 

R. 

R.  resolved,  repealed.  R.S.L.  readings  on  the  Statute 
Law.  Rast.  Rastall.  Ld.Raym.  Lord  Raymond's  Re- 
ports. Reym.T,  Sir  Tho.  Raymond's  Reports.  Reg.  Brev. 
Registrum  Brevium.  Reg.  PI.  Reg^bi  Placitandi.  Reg. 
Jud.  repstrum  judiciale.  Reg.  Grig.  Registrum  omniuDn 
Brevium  originalium.  Rep.(1.2.&c,)  1,  2.  &c.  Coke's 
ReporU.  Rep.  Eq.  Gilbert's  ReporU  in  Equity.  Rep.Q.A. 
ReporU  temp.  Q.  Anne.  Rob.  Robinson.  Roll,  roll  of 
the  term.  Roll.  Ab.  RoUe's  Abridgement  of  Cases,  &c. 
Ry.F.  Bymer's  Fcedera.  r\r^n]t> 
Digitized  byV^OOQlC 
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S. 

Salk.  Salkeld.  Sav.  Savile.  Saund.  Saunden.  8.$.  vectioD. 

S.  B.  upper  bench.  S.  C.  same  case.  Sec.  section. 
'  Sel.  Sduen.   Sel.Ca.  select  cases.    Sem.  temhle,  seems. 

Seaa.Ca.  sesriou  cases.    Show,  shower.    Sid.  Siderfin. 

Skin.  Skinner.   Som.  Somner,  Somen.   SpeJ.  Spelman. 

8t.Ca.  Stillingfleet*8  Cases.    S.P.  same  point.  S.C.C. 

Select  Chancery  Cases.   Stamf.St.P.C.&Fr.  Stamforde 

Fleas  and  Prerog.    Stat W.  statute  Westminster.  Stra. 

Strange.    Sty.  style.   SuTri.  State  Trials.   Swin.  Swin- 

bume. 

T. 

Th.  Dig.  Theloal's  Digest.  Hi.  Thesaurus  Brevium.  Toth. 
Tothill.  T.R.  teste  rege.  T.R.E.  or  T.E.R.  tempore 
Aegis  Edwardi.  Tr.Eq.  Treatise  of  Equi^.  Trem. 
Tremaine.    Trin.  Trinity  Tenu. 

V. 

Vaug.  Vaughan.  Vent.  Ventris.  Vet.Utr.  Old  B.  entries 
Vet.n.br.  old  natura  brevium.  Vem.  Vernon.  Vid. 
"^^ian.   Vin.  Abr.  Viner's  Abridgement. 

W. 

Vi.  l.W.S.  statutes  Westminster.   Win.  Winch. 

Y. 

Y.B.  Year  book.  Yelv.  Yelverton's  Reports. 

Abbreviatioru  uted  in  Commerce. 

A.  accepts,  accepted.  Acct.  Account.  A.P.  3  protetler. 
A.S.P.  accepts  sow  prote$t.  A.S.P.C.  aceept£  smts  pro- 
test pour  mettre  d  eomple,  C.  coffee,  account.  C.O. 
compte  ouvertf  open  account.  C.C.  compte  etmrant,  ac- 
count current.  M.C.  mtm  comj^ft  my  account.  S.C. 
son  cr.n^e,  bis  account.  L.C.  teurcomptet  their  aixxnint. 
N.C.  tuart  compte.  C.  Quintal  or  hundred  w^lit.  D. 
ouJl  demen  toumois.  VA'L.D^^- duller,  daldrv.  DEN. 
deniers  de  gros.  D^  ditto.  DUC.D"*-  ducat.  F.d'or, 
florins  of  gold.  F.FL.P-  florins,  F*-  folio.  Gr.  gros. 
L  G.ouL.deG.  Ilvres  de  gros.  L.ST,  livres  sterling, 
pounds  sterling.  L^'  livres.  s€.  li-ores  toumois,  M.  Nf^* 
marc  or  marcs.  M.L.  marc  lubs.  N^  numm).  ON.ONC. 
omceu  P.  protests,  payi.  P**  C^*  per  cent.  P"'^.  pour 
cent.  R.  ref&.  Rec*-  received.  Rec**  receipt.  R**'  recto. 
R"^  remiies.  5>  R»  R"^  rixdale,  richedale,  rixdollar.  S. 
*oU  tournmt,   T'^-T^  traki,  traHh, 

Modem  Ahhreviatioiu  in  vulgar  Ute, 
A. 

a.  acre.  a.  or  adj.  adjective.  A.B.  orB.A.  Artium  Bac- 
eaiaureus.  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Abp.  archbishop.  A.C. 
ante  Christum,  before  Christ.  Acct.  acconipts.  A.D. 
anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  ad.  or  adv.  adverb . 
A.F.or  A.fir.  firkin  of  ale.  A.M.  ante  meridiem,  before 
noon ;  or  anno  mnndi,  in  the  year  of  the  world,  a  ana, 
each.  Ank.  anker  of  brandy.  A-P.G.  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Gresliam  Colle^.  A.U.C.  anno  urbis  con- 
ditmf  in  the  year  of  the  city»  i.  e  the  building  of  Rome. 

B. 

B.  hassOf  bass.  B.orbk,  Iraok.  Bar.  barrels  or  barley- 
corns. Bart,  baronet.  B.  C.  before  Chrut,  or  bass  con- 
tinued. B.C.L.  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  T^,\>.  Baccalau- 
reus  DivinHatis,  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  B.F.  or  B.fir. 
firkin  of  beer.  B  L.  Baccahureus  L^m,  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  B.M.  Batxalaureus  Medidna,  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
dicine.  Bp.  bishop.  B  V.  beata  Virgo,  blessed  Virgin. 
Bu.  Bushel. 

C. 

C.  or  cap.  caput,  chapter.  C.  or  cent,  centum,  a  hundred. 
C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath.  C.C.  200,  or  Caius  College. 
C.C.C.  SCO,  or  Corous  Christi  College.  CCCC.  400. 
Cap.  captain.    Ch.Cli.  Christ  Church.    Chal.  cbaUbtHi. 


Chron.  Chronicles.  Cit.  citizen,  Co.  company.  Cochl. 
cochleare,  a  spoonful.  Col.  colonel  or  Colossians.  Colt, 
college.  Conj.  conjunction.  Cor.  Corinthhms.  C.P.S. 
Cttffor  Privati  Sigilli,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Cr.  cre- 
ditor. C.  S.  Custos  Sigiliit  Keeper  of  the  Seal.  Ct.  count. 
Cwt.  hundred-w«ght. 

!>• 

D.  (^/rarwf,  pence.  Iten.  Daniel.  D.D.  DivinUatis  Doctor, 
Doctor  «  Divinity.  Dec.  December.  Deg.  degrees. 
Deut  Deuteronomy.  D.F.  Defensor  Fidei,  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  D.G.  Dei  gratia,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Do.  ditto,  Uie  same.  Dr.  doctor,  dd>tor,  or  dram.  D.T. 
DoeiorTM^lur,  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dwt.pennnyweight.. 

E. 

E.  east.  Eccl.  Ecclesiastes.  Eccles.  eccleuastical.  E.E, 
English  ells.  E.G.  exan^  gratiS,  for  example.  Ep. 
epistle.  Eph.  Ephesians.  ££q.  esquire.  Ex.  example. 
Exon.  Exeter.   Exr.  executor. 

F. 

Y.fial,  let  it  be  done;  or  forte,  strong.  Far.  farthing. 
F.  A.S.  Fratemitatis  Antiquariorum  Socvts.  Fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  F.E.  orFl.E.  Flemish  ells.  F.E. 
or  Fr.E.  French  ells.  Feb.  February.  Fig.figure.  F.L.S. 
Fratemitatis  Littneana  Socius,  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean 
Society.  F,R,S.  &A.S.  Fratemitatis  Rej^iee  Socitts  et 
Asiociatus,  Fellow  and  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society. 
F.S.A.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arte.  Ft.  feet.  Fth. 
fathom.   Fur.  furlong. 

G. 

Gal.  gallonsor  Galatians.  G.C.B.  KnightGrand  Crossof the 

Batli.  Gen.  general  or  Genesis.  Gent,  gentleman.  G.R. 
Georgius  Hex,  King  George.    Gr.  grains. 

H. 

H.  or  hr.  hours.  Heb.  Hebrews.  Hfad.  hogsheads.  H.M.S. 
His  Majesty's  ship. 

lb.  or  ibid,  ibidem,  in  the  same  place.  I.e.  td  est,  that  is. 
Jer.  Jeremiah.  J.H.S.  Jesus  kotninum  Salvator,  Jesus  the 
Saviour  of  men.  In.  inches.  Incog,  incognitb,  unknown, 
as  a  stranger.  Inst,  instant,  or  of  this  monu.  Inteij.  inter- 
jection.   Itin.  itinerary. 

K. 

K.  A.  Knight  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Russia.  K.A.N.  Knight  of 
Alexander  Newski,  in  Russia.  K.B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
K.B.A.  Knight  of  St.  Bento  d'Airs,  in  Portugal.  K.B.E. 
Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle,  in  Russia.  K.  C.  Knieht  of  the 
Crescent,  in  Turkey.  K.C.B.  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath.  K.C.S.  Knight  of  Charles  111.  of  Spain.  K.F. 
Knight  of  Ferdinand,  of  Spain.  K.G.F.  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  in  Spain.  K.G.V.  Knight  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  of  Sweden.  K.J.  Knight  of  Joachim.  K.L.  Knight 
of  Leopold,  of  Austria.  K.  M.  Knieht  of  Malta.  K.M.H. 
Knight  of  Mont,  in  Holstein.  K.M.J.  Knight  of  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  in  Bavaria.  K.P.  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 
K.  M  .T.  Knight  of  St.  Maria  Theresa,  in  Austria.  K .  N.  S. 
Knight  of  the  Royal  North  Star,  in  Sweden.  K.R.E. 
Knight  of  the  Red  Eagle,  in  Russia.  K.S.  Knight  of  the 
Sword,  in  Sweden.  K.S. A.  Knight  of  St.  Anne,  in 
Russia.  K.S.E.  Knight  of  St.  Esprit,  t.  e.  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  Franca  K.S.F.  Knight  of  Ferdinand,  of  Sicily. 
K.S.G.  Knight  of  Su  Georgia,  in  Russia.  K.S.L. Knight 
of  the  Sun  and  Lion,  in  Persia.  K.S.P.  Knight  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  in  Poland.  K.S.W.  Knight  of  St.  Wlademtr, 
in  Russia.  K.W.  Knight  of  William,  in  the  Netherlands. 
K.  T.  Knight  of  the  Thistle.  K.T.  S.  Knight  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword,  in  Portugal.   KiL  kilderkin.   Kt.  kni^t. 

L. 

L.  or  Hb.«4rfl,  pound,  ^orX^Jf^^KH^^^^^^ 
Day.    Lap.  lordship.    Lea.  leagius.    Lev.  Lewcus. 
c  S 
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Lieut.  lieutenaDt.  LL.D.  Lepan  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Lnr«. 
L.S.  locaa  t^Sif  the  jdace  of  the  aeeli. 

M.  ' 
M.  miUe,  a  thousand ;  marquis ;  minutes ;  miles ;  in  a  redpe, 
mani^Jutf  a  handful ;  muce,  mbgle ;  and  mixtura^  a  mix- 
ture ;  as  a  brand,  murder ;  in  astronomical  tables,  meridi- 
gpal  or  meridiet.  M.  A.  Artutm  Maeister,  Master  of  Arts. 
Mai.  Malacfai.  Matt.  Matthew.  M.B.  Medicnue  Bacca- 
IttureiUt  Bachdor  of  Fhyiic;  or  Mmsiea  Batxalaureus, 
Badielor  of  Mniic  M.D.  Medkiiue  Doctor,  Doctor  of 
Hiystc.  Mast'*  master.  Mem.  memento,  remember. 
Messrs.  Mettieuri,  gentlemeni  M.P.  member  of  parlia- 
ment. Mr.  mister.  Mrs.  mistress.  MS.  manutcriptumf 
manuscript.   MSS.  maniucripta,  manuscripts. 

N. 

N.  north,  note,  noun,  or  nails.    N.B.  nola  bene,  observe, 
take  notice.   Nem.coD.  or.Nem.diss.  nemine  coniradicenie, 
or  nemine  dissentiente,  unanimously.   No.  numero,  number. 
Not.  November.   N.S.  new  style.   Numb,  numbers. 
O. 

Obt.  obedient  Oct.  October.  O.S.  old  style.  Oxon.  Ox- 
ford. Oz.  oanca. 

P. 

P.  pints,  poles,  or  pu^l,  the  eighth  part  of  a  handful. 
Pari,  parliament.  Part,  participle.  Per  cent,  per  centum, 
by  the  hundred.  Pet.  Peter.  Phil,  or  Philip.  Philippians. 
Pk.  pecks.  PI.  plural.  P.M.  post  meridiem,  aflernoon. 
P.M.G.  Professor  of  Music  in  Gresham  College.  Pot. 
pottles.  Prep,  preposition.  Pres.  president.  Pret.  preterite. 
Prob.  problem.  Prof,  professor.  Prof.Th.Gr.  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  Gresham  College.  Pron.  pronoun.  Prop, 
proposition.  Prov.  provost.  V.S.  postseriptum,  postscript 
or  Psalms.  Pt.  or  pts.  part  or  parts,  pint  or  pints.  Pun. 
puncheon. 

Q. 

Q.  question;  and  quasi,  as  tliough.  Q.D.  quasi  dicttmt,  m 
if^ it  were  said.  Q.%.X).  quod  erat  demonstrandum,  ^hich 
was  to  be  demonstrated.  Q.E.F.  quod  erat  faciendum, 
which  was  to  be  done.  Q.  PL.  quantum  placet,  as  much  as 
you  please.  Qr.  or  qrs.  quarter  or  quarters.  Q.-'S.  quantum 
tuffictt,  a  sufficient  quantity,  or  as  much  as  wilt  do.  Q.  V. 
quantum  vis,  as  much  as  you  will ;  or  quod  vide,  which  see. 
R. 

K.  rex,  king ;  or  roods.  Rec.  recipe,  take.  Rec'.  received. 
Rect.  rector,  Reg.  Prof,  regius  professor.  Rev.  reve- 
lation. Rev''  reverend.  R.N.  royal  navy.  Rom.  Ro- 
mans. Rt.  Hon.  right  honoundile.  Rt.  Wpful.  right 
worshipful.    Run.  runlet. 

S. 

S.  south.    S.  or  St.  saint.    S.  or  Sec.  seconds.    Sec.  secre- 
.  tary.    Sept.  September.    Sh.  shillings.    Sol.  solution  and 
Solomon.   Sr.  Sir.    S.  S.  socius  and  Kocietatia.  St.  street. 

T. 

Theor.  theorem.  Tim.  Timothy.   Tit.  Titus. 

V. 

V.  verb  or  verse  ;  or  vide,  see.-  v. a.  verb  active.  Ult.  ultimo, 
last,  or  of  last  month.  V.  n.  verb  neuter.  Viz.  videlicet, 
that  is  to  say,  namely. 

W, 

W.  or  wk.  weeks. 

X. 

Xmas.  Christmas.    Xn.  Christian,  Xper.  ChrisK^her. 

Y. 

Ye.  the.  Ym.  them.  Yn.  then.  Yr.  your  and  year.  Ys. 
this.  Yt.that. 

Abbriviatiom  (Math,)  the  redudng  of  fhu:UoDs  to  Uie 
lowest  terms,  which  is  performed  by  dividing  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  any  term  which  will  divide 
them,  without  leaving  a  remainder;  thus,  44  becomes 


equal  to to  4)  and  lastly  to  4,  the  lowest  teriH  if  divided 


sucoesdvely  by  2 ;  and  in  Algebra 
8  B> 


4  me* 


become!  equal 


to  —  if  divided  by  4iw.    IVaUis,  Math. 

Abbrbtiation  (PnW.)  characters  or  signs  are  called 
abbreviations,  which  stand  for  any  word  or  syllable,  asy 
for  the,  or  e  for  en,  en,  jf  for  thai,  Ac.  These  were  fbr- 
merly  in  use,  but  are  now  obsolete. 

Abbrbtiation  {Alch.)  a  short  way  of  performing  a  proccM. 

ABBRE^OIRS  {Arch.)  vide  Mreuwdr. 

ABBROCHEMENT  (Len.)  Abbrocamentwn,  forestalliDg  a 
market  or  fair. 

ABBUTTALS  (Lata)  vide  Abuttals. 

A'BDALS  [Hist.)  from  abda,  a  pious  man,  a  hermit ;  a  sect 
of  enthusiasts  among  the  Persians,  who  pretended  to  in- 
spiration. An  abdeJ  was  Jurens  deo,  like  the  Sybils  of 
old. 

A'BDAR  {Polit.)  an  officer  of  the  King  of  Persia,  who 
acted  as  his  cup4>earer. 

ABDELA'RI  {Hot.)  an  Egyptian  plant,  the  fruit  of  which 
would  nearly  resemble  a  melon  if  it  were  not  so  oblong, 
and  its  extremities  so  acute.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ABDELA^I  {Bot.)  an  Egyptian  plant,  very  like  a  meloni 
Melo  .£gyptiU8.    C.  Bavh.  Pin.;  Prosp.  Alp.  JEgwt. 

A'BDEST  (Theol,)  the  ablution  or  washing  of  the  hands, 
face,  and  other  parts,  according  to  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Mahometans.  "  I  have  seen  many  go  out  of  the 
mosque  in  the  midst  of  their  devotions  to  take  fresh  abdest." 
Pitt's  faithful  Account  of  the  Mahometans. 

ABDE'VENAM  (^j/ro/.)  the  head  of  the  twdflh  figure  of 
the  heavens. 

ABDICATIO  {Ant.)  «tmi^,  a  formal  renunciation  of 
children  by  their  parents,  which  was  a  Grecian  custom 
mvhibited  hy  the  laws  of  the  Romans.  Lucian  in  Abdicat, 

A'BDIT.^  causa  {Med.)  hidden  or  remote  causes.  Cdsia, 

ABDITO'RIUM  {Archteol.)  a  hiding  place,  as  the  chest  in 
York  Cathedra]  for  presn'ving  valuables.    Mon,  Anglic. 

ABDCMEN  {Anai.)  so  called,  from  abdo,  to  hide,  be- 
cause the  viscera  are  hidden  in  it,  is  that  cavity  which  was 
termed  by  the  ancients,  K«T«xei>iei,  imus  venter  or  alvusy 
the  lower  belly,  beginning  immediately  under  the  thcrax, 
or  middle  belly,  and  ending  at  the  pelvis  of  the  os.<ia  inno- 
minata.  The  abdomen  is  divided  into  four  regions,  three 
of  which  are  anterior  and  one  posterior.  The  anterior  are 
the  epigastric,  or  superior  region ;  the  umbilical,  or  middle 
region  ;  and  the  hypogastric,  or  lower  region.  The  pos- 
terior region  is  the  rrgia  lumbaris,  or  Loins.  The  epigas- 
tric region  is  situated  at  a  small  depression,  called  the  Pit 
of  the  Stomach,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  one 
middle,  named  epigastrium ;  and  two  lateral,  named  Aupo- 
chondria.  The  umbilical  region  is  divided  into  one  mitfdle, 
called  properly  the  regio  umbilicalis,  or  the  Navel;  and 
two  lateral,  called  the  ilia,  or  Flanks.  The  hypogastric 
region  is  divided  into  one  middle,  named  the  pwis;  and 
two  lateral,  called  the  wguuM,  or  Groins.  The  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  is  separated  from  that  of  the  thorax  by  the 
muscular  diaphragm,  or  Midriff ;  and  the  bottom  of  the 
abdomen,  which  answers  to  the  pelvis  of  the  skdeton,  u 
terminated  anteriorly  by  the  Pudenda,  and  posteriorly  by 
the  dunes  or  Buttocks.  The  space  between  the  anus  and 
pa^nda  is  called  the  perinaum  ;  and  the  membrane  with 
which  the  abdomen  is  lined,  is  called  the  peritoneeum.  Its 
contents,  or  viscera,  are  anteriorly,  the  epiphron,  the  ven- 
triculus,  or  Stomach  ;  the  Intestines,  large  and  small ;  the 
Mesentery,  the  Pancreas,  Spleen,  Liver  and  Gall-bladder ; 
posteriorly,  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  and  receptaculum  (AyO, 
Urinary  Bladder,  and  in  women  the  uterus,  or  Womb,  &c 
Hippocrat.  de  Nat.  Horn,  et  Strud.  Horn.  Sfc, ;  Aristot. 
Hist.  Anim.  1.  I,  c.  13;  Ruf.  Epkes.  de  Apaell.  Part. 


ABE 

i.  Si,  c  1,  Ac. ;  FkJlop.  AnaUi  Euttach  ;  Tah.  Anatom. ; 
Gorr,  Dff.  Med.  in  Voc.  xmAui  ;  Foet.  Oeconom.  Himocrat. 
UeuUr.  Sia-g.  p.  I4>1,  &&;  Window**  Anatom.i  CMtud- 
dem'*  Amat.  &c 

Abdombn  ^  Fiskett  ia  comparative  anatomy,  is  coTered 
in  its  lower  part  with  a  black  thin  membrane  answering  to 
(he  human  ^erUomeumf  and  consisting  of  annular  segments. 
It  hes  behind  the  thorax,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  s 
BMmbranouB  partition,  but  no  muscular  dia^ragm, 

ABDO^MINAL  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 
the  abdomen,  as  the  AAdomituU  arteries,  muscles,  nerves, 
ttCt—Abdomintd  Ring,  or  the  Annului  Abdominis,  an  ob- 
hm^  tendinous  opening  in  the  groin,  through  which  Uie  sper- 
matic chord  passes  in  men,  and  the  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus  in  women.  It  is  through  this  aperture  that  the 
intestines  fall  in  cases  of  rupture. 

ABDOMINAXES  ilcL)  the  fourth  order  of  6iihes  having 
the  ventral  fins  behind  the  pectoral.  TVide  Pitcet."}  It 
includes  the  following  genera — namely  Uie  Co&itis,  Loche ; 
of  the  same  thickness  nearly  from  head  to  tail. — Amia ; 
head  naked,  bonv,  and  rough. — Siluria;  head  naked, 
broad,  compress^o. — Teuthis  i  head  truncate  on  the  fore- 
head.— Loncaria  ;  head  smooth,  depressed. — Salmo,  Sal- 
mon, head  smooth,  compressed. — Fistvlaria,  Tobacco- 
Fipe-Fish;  body  round,  gently  tapering  from  the  jaws  to 
^e  tail. — Esojc,  Pike ;  bead  flattish  above,  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  veiy  short.^ — EU^s  ;  head  smooth,  edges  of  the  jaws 
SBkd  palate  rough,  with  t^}h.-^ Argentina,  Argentine; 
teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue.— ^Mfn'nn,  Atherine ;  upper 
jaw  a  little  flat,  gill  membrane  brayed. — MugH^  Mullet; 
lips  membranaceous,  teeth. — Exococtus,  Flying-Fish  ;  Iiead 
scaly. — Polynemus ;  head  compressed  and  covered  with 
scales. — Cutpeat  Herring ;  belly  carinate  and  serrate,  tail 
forked. — Qwrutiu,  Carp;  mouth  soiall,  without  teeth. 
Imm.  &m<.  liat. 

ABDU'CENT  {Anai.)  an  epithet  for  some  muscles,  vide 
Abductor, 

ABDUCE^NTES  Nervi,  part  of  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves,  so 
ddled  because  they  arc  lost  on  the  abductores  oculi, 

ABDU'CTION  (Surg.)  ««V»v;w(.  1.  A  fracture  of  the  bones 
mvAjiJ^,  after  the  manner  of  a  stalk,  when  the  extremities 
of  the  fractured  bone  recede  from  each  other.  Gal.  Meth. 
Med,  1.  2,  &c.    2.  A  strain,  according  to  Calixu  Aurelia 
nus  de  Morb.  Ckron.  L  5,  c.  1. 

Abduction  {Law)  the  carrying  away  any  person  by  force, 
as  the  "  abduction  of  an  heiress." 

Abduction  {Log.)  an  argument  that  leads  from  the  con- 
clusion to  uie  demonstration  of  a  proposition. 

ABDU'CTOR  {Anat.)  from  ab  and  duco,  to  draw  away ;  an 
epithet  for  several  muscles  which  serve  the  office  of  draw- 
ing awa^  the  parts  to  which  they  are  annexed,  as — Abduc- 
tor aunt,  called  by  Winslow  Posterior  Aaris,  others 
Triceps,  nulls  the  ear  backwards. — Abductor  mimmi  di^iti 
manus  tm  pedis,  the  former  of  which  is  called  by  Wins- 
low  Hypotkenar,  and  the  latter  Parathenar ;  they  draw 
the  little  finger  or  toe  from  the  rest. — Abductor  pollicis 
manus  pedis,  called  by  Winslow  Thenar,  draws  the 
thumb  or  great  toe  from  the  rest. — Abductor  oenU,  or  in~ 
dignatorius,  abduuns,  or  muscuJus  exterior,  the  scornful 
muscle  is  so  called,  because  it  expresses  scorn,  by  moving 
the  eye  outwards  from  the  great  to  the  little  angle. 

ABE1.E  Tree  (Bot.)  the  great  white  Poplar,  the  Populus 
aBa  of  Liuueus. 

ABE'LIANS  {Ecc.)  heretics  who  rejected  marriage.  This 
sect  arose  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  and  terminated  in  that 
of  Theodosius  the  younger.  August,  ad  quod  vult  Deum, 
et  de  Hares,  c.  87* 

ABELICE^A  (Bo/.)  a  small  tree  in  Crete,  otherwise  called 
Pseudo  Piatanus.   Rati  Hist.  Plant. 

ABELMO'LUCH  iBot.)  a  sort  of  palma  ChrigtL  RaU 
Hkt.  Plant, 
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ABELMO'SCHUS  (Bot.)  the  seed  of  an  E^tian  plant 
which  resembles  musk  in  its  perfume,  and  is  used  by  the 
Arabians,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  flavour,  in  their 
co&e.  The  plant  is  called  musk  mallow,  and  is  the  Hi- 
biscus  Abdmoschus  of  Linneeus.    RaU  Hist,  Plant. 

A'BELMUSK  {Bot.)  vide  Abdmoschus. 

A'BER  {Geog.)  1.  A  Persian  word  for  on  or  upon,  is  used 
in  composition  for  some  places  situated  on  mountains,  as 
Abercobad,  &c  2.  3bcc,  a  British  word  for  the  (all  of  one 
stream  or  rivulet  into  another :  whence  the  name  ot  several 
towns  built  upon  such  confluences,  as  Aberdeen,  &c.  Syh. 
Gyndd.  Bin.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

ABERDAVl'NE  (Or.)  the  Spinu*  FringUla  of  Linnaeus. 
WiUough,  Omith. 

A'BEB^ifURDER  (Late)  plain  downright  murder  in  dis- 
tinction from  manslaughter;  it  is  compounded  of  the 
Saxon  abere,  notorious,  and  mof,  muraer.  Leg.  Can. 
c.  9  ;  apua  Brompt.  Chron,  /  Hen.  L  c.  13 ;  apud  Lam* 
bard,  sen  Wylckens. 

ABERRATION  {Astron.)  from  ab  and  erro,  to  wander,  a 
term  applied  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies 
occasioned  by  the  prof^ressive  motion  of  lig^t  and  the 
earth's  annual  motion  m  its  orbit,  which  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Bradley,  Astronomer  Royal,  and  an  ac> 
count  of  it  was  given  by  himself  in  the  I%ilosopliical 
Transactions  of  March,  1728,  No.  406. 

Abebration  of  a  Star,  an  ellipse  which  appears  to  be  de- 
scribed  in  the  heavens  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  motion 
in  its  orbit  and  the  progressive  motion  of  light.  The 
transverse  axis  of  this  ellipse  is  nearly  equal  in  quantity, 
for  every  star,  that  is,  to  40<* ;  the  conjugate  axis  varies 
for  every  star,  as  the  sine  of  the  star's  latitude,  that  is, 
radius  is  to  the  sine  of  the  star's  latitude,  as  the  transverse 
axis  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  consequently  a  star  in  the 
pole  of  the  ecHpti^  its  liUitude  being  thore  90°,  will  appear 
to  describe  a  sm^l' circle  about  uat  pole  as  a  centre, 
whose  radius  is  equal  to  20^. 

Aberration  of  the  JHanets  is  equal  to  their  geocentric  mo- 
tion, or  the  space  through  which  they  appear  to  move, 
as  seen  from  the  earth  during  the  time  that  the  light  is 
passing  from  the  planet  to  the  earth.  Clair.  Acad.  Franc. 
1746-7 ;  Maupert.  de  la  Parall.  de  la  Lune,  ^  11  ;  Simp' 
son's  Essays  ;  Mem.  de  Berlin,  torn.  ii.  p.  14,  Ac. 

Aberration  {Opt.)  the  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light 
when  inflected  oy  a  lens  or  speculum,  whereby  they  are 
prevented  from  meeting  in  what  is  called  the  geometrical 
focus.  There  are  two  sorts  of  aberration,  the  one  arising 
from  the  figuie  of  the  lens  which  produces  a  geometricu 
dispersion  of  the  rays  when  these  are  perfectly  equal  in  all 
respects;  the  second  arising  from  the  unequal  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light,  called  after  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer, the  "  Newtonian  Aberration." 

ABFSUM  {Chem.)  unslacked  or  quick  Ume. 

TO  ABET.  {Tjav})  Sax.  a  for  ad  ot  usque,  and  bedan  or 
beteren,  to  stir,  to  encourage,  or  set  on. 

ABETTOR  {Lava)  vide  Accessary. 

ABETACUATIO  {Med.)  a  partial  evacuation. 

ABEYANCE  (Lon)  fVom  the  Ft.  beer,  or  bauer,  to  gape 
after  in  expectance :  lands  are  in  abeyance  which  are  not 
actually  in  the  possession,  but  only  m  the  expectance  of 
him  who  is  next  to  inherit  them.   1  /nsf. 

ABGATO'RIA  {Archeeol.)  the  alphabeU.   Mat.  West. 

A'BHAL  {B(^.)  an  eastern  fruit  of  a  ruddy  colour,  held 
to  be  a  powerful  emmenagogue. 

A'BIB  (CAron.)  a'lK,  a  ripe  ear  of  com,  according  to 
St.  Jerom,  the  name  of  the  first  month  in  the  Jewish  sacred 
year,  answering  to  part  of  March  and  April,  and  so  called 
because  in  Palestine  barley  was  in  ear  at  that  time.  Boch, 
Hieroz.  Pars  Prior,  I.  2,  c.  10.  t 


ABL 


ABO 


iIpMB/Mw*,  i.  e.  the  fir  stretching  itself  towards  heaven ;  it  is 

the  Pintu  jnceOf  the  Ptnus  balsamea^  and  the  Pinns  abtet  of 
Unncus.  Theophrast,  1.  I,  c.  S>  &c.;  Plin.  I.  \6,  c.  39; 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,}  C.  Bauh.  Enum.  Plant.;  Gerard, 
Herbal.}  Park.  Theat.  Botan.  ;  Rati  Hist.  Plant.  SfC. 

ABIGA  {Dot.)  from  abigendo  partu,  the  same  as  Chamapitys. 

ABI'GEVUS  (Law)  ot  Abigens.   vide  Abactor. 

ABISHERING  {Law)  abiuiering^  or  mishering,  an  exemp- 
tion frdm  amercements. 

A'BIT  (Min.)  or  Aboit.  Ceruss. 

ABITE'LLO  (Ecc.)  a  sort  of  ignominious  garment>  which 
penitents  in  the  Uomish  church  were  obhged  to  wear  by 
way  of  penance.  Eymeric.  Director  Inquisit.  Pars.  S. 
p.  332. 

ABJURATIO  (Law)  an  oath  taken  to  leave  the  realm  for 
ever.  By  the  21  Jac,  c.  28,  this  privilege,  which  had  been 
hitherto  granted  to  some  criminals,  on  confession  of  their 
crime>  was  abolished.    Staandf.  Qffic.  Cor.  1.116,  c.49; 

2  Inst.  628. 

ABJURATION  [Ecc.)  or  recantation  of  any  doctrines,  was 
enjoined  by  the  Romish  church  upon  all  heretics,  to  be 
pcnformed  publicly  before  tbe^  were  admitted  to  commu- 
nion. Etmerk.  Direct.  Inguitit.  Pan.  S,  p.  3S3 ;  Stmauc. 
de  Cathd.  Instit.  c.  1,  &c. 

A'BLAB  (Bot.)  a  shrub  of  the  height  of  a  vine  which  is 
said  to  erow  in  Egypt. 

ABLACTATION  (Med.)  ftom  a,  priv.  and  lacto,  to  suckle, 
weaning  a  child. 

Ablactation  (Hort.)  a  species  of  ingrafting,  by  leaving 
the  graft  on  its  proper  stock  till  it  be  fully  incorporated 
with  the  new  stock. 

ABLA'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Trichocarpus  of 
Lionsus.    AtthUt.  Hist,  des  Plant. 

A'BLAQUE  (Com.)  a  fine  sort  of  Persian  silk,  otherwise 
called  the  Ardessine  silk. 

ABLAQUEATION  (Agric.)  the  digging  about  and  baring 
the  roots  of  trees.  Plin. 

ABLATION  (PAy.)  ablatio,  from  a&  uadfero,  to  take  off  or 
away,  a  taking  away,  another  name  for  Abstraction.  Sea- 
lie.  De  Cans.  Line.  Lot, 

ABLA'TIO  (Gram.)  the  same  as  Aphsafesis.  Scalig.  de 
Cam.  Ling.  Lot. 

Ablatio  (Math.)  the  same  as  subtraction. 

Ablatio  (Med.)  1.  An  evacuation.  2.  A  subtraction  from 
the  usual  diet.   3.  An  interval  between  two  fevers. 

Ablatio  (Ckem.)  the  removal  of  any  thing  from  a  pro- 
cess. 

A'BLATIVE  (Gram.)  ailativus,  i.  e.  taking  away,  the  sixth 
case  in  Latin  nouns  which  unifies  taking  from ; — AUative 
absolute,  a  noun,  with  a  participle  in  the  ablativ.e  case,  is 
said  to  be  absolute  when  it  does  not  depend  upon  anj^  other 
word.  This  sort  of  case  is  mostly  used  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  answers  to  the  genitive  absolute  of  the  Greek. 
.  Chari*.  So*.  InstU.  Gram.  f.  1 ;  Diomed.  1.  1 ;  /«rf.  Orig. 
1. 1. 

ABLE'CTI  (Ant.)  i»»Awr«,  Selecli,  a  chosen  band  of  foreign 
troops,  selected,  according  to  Polybius,  from  the  *  Extra- 
ordinarii  Sociorum.*  Pol^b.  \.  6,  c.  SI. 

ABLE'GMINA  (Ant.)  choice  pieces  of  the  sacrifices  among 
the  Romans,  sprinkled  with  flour  and  offered  to  the  gods. 
TertttU.  Apdog.  c.  13  ;  Fest.  de  Signtf.  Verb. ;  Buleng.  de 
Soriib.  1. 1,  c.  6 ;  Kipping.  Ant.  Ronton^  1.  1,  c.  2. 

ABLE'PSIA  (Med.)  ablepsy,  or  blmdness,  from  »  priv.  and 
jSam-m,  video. 

ABLUE'NTIA  (Med.)  from  abluo,  to  wash  away,  abluents, 
or  abluent  medicines,  which  carry  off  impurities  from  any 
part  of  the  body.    Gal.  de  SimpUc.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  37. 

ABLUTION  (Ant.)  from  ahluo,  to  wash  off ;  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  human  body,  amon^  the  Jews  and  the  Hea- 
thens, from  some  reUgious  poUuuon. 

Ablution  (Med.)   1.  Cleansing  the  body  externally  or  in- 


tttnally.   2.  Hie  preparing  of  a  medicine  in  any  liquor, 
so  as  to  cleanse  it  from  its  dregs  or  any  ill  quality. 
ABNEGATION  (Theol.)  the  renouncing  of  passions,  plea- 
sures, or  lusts. 

ABNODATION  (Hort.)  the  cutting  away,  or  pruning  off 
the  knots  of  trees. 

ABO'ARD  (Afar.)  i.  e.  on  board,  or  in  the  inside  of  a  ship. 
Thus  "  to  go  aboard  "  is  to  enter  a  ship,  and  **  to  board  a 
ship  "  is  to  enter  it  in  a  hostile  manner  — "  To  fall  aboard 
of,  is  to  strike  against  it  whilst  in  motion. — "  Aboard  main- 
tack,"  an  order  to  draw  one  of  the  corners  of  the  main-sail 
down  to  the  chess  tree. 

ABO'I-VENTS  (Fort.)  small  lodgemenU  constiucted  in 
a  covered  way  to  protect  soldiers  from  the  weather. 

A'BOLA  (Ant.)  "AjdoAct,  a  sort  of  dice  reckoned  among 
the  unlucky  by  Pollux.  PoU.  Onom  1.7,  c.SS;  Hesy- 
chius. 

ABOLITA  (Numis.)  an  epithet  signifying  cancelled  in  ap- 
plication to  debts,  as  on  a  medu  of  Adrian  which  repre- 
sents, as  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  em-  ^^gXiigfe^^ 
peror  standing  in  his  puudamentum, 
with  a  torch  in  his  right  hand,  ready  to  ^^j^^  ^^"^ 
set  some  papers  on  fire,  whereby  he  p^^W/^^  n 
would  cancel  the  arrears  due  from  the  wmf)^  /  >j 
people  to  the  treasury.  Tlie  inscripUun  xvhM\l\iK  uTw 
RELIQUA  VETmiA  H.  S.  NO-  XMfmJ^/ 
VIES  MILL.  ABOLITA  i.  e  relt- 
qua  Vetera  sestertium  novies  millies  abolita.   Gessn.  Impp. 
Num.  Tab.  89,  fig.  25;  VaUL  Num.  Imp.  Rom.  vol.  i.;  Hard. 
Select,  Oper,  p.  756;  Occon.  Num.  Imp.  p.  170;  Pem6. 
Num.  Antiq.jamt  3,  Ub.  63. 

ABOLITIO  Crimini*  (Ant.)  the  extinction  of  an  action  at 
law,  by  which  the  defendant  gets  his  discharge.  Su^. » 
Aug.  c.  32. 

Abolitio  (Law)  abolition,  leave  given  by  the  king  or  the 

judges  for  an  accuser  to  desist  from  farther  prosecution. 

Stat.  25,  Hen.  8. 
Abolitio  (Met.)  the  entire  extinction  of  a  tiling. 
ABO'LLA  (Ant.)  a  cloak  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

in  following  the  camp.  It  was  generally  lined  and  doubled, 

and  distinct  from  the  toga. 

Mart.  I.  8,  Epig.  46.  v.  1. 

Ntieit  cut  diderit  Turiam  Crapinui  abaHion, 
Dam  mutat  cultut,  indviturqtu  to^om. 

The  abolla  was  also  worn  by  judges  in  the  execution  of 
their  office,  whence  fadnora  majoris  aboUis,  in  Juvenal,  for 
crimes  of  great  magnitude.  Varro  apud  Non.  I.  14-,  c.  9; 
Tumeb.  Adv.  1.  27,  c.  15 ;  Salmas  de  Mod.  Usur.  c.  3 ; 
Bulenger,  de  Imp.  Rom,  1.  4,  c.  39 ;  Ferrar.  de  Re  Vest. 
1.  I,  c  2,  &c 

ABOMA'SUM  (Anal.)  from  ab,  dim.  and  omasum,  hvfft', 
the  paunch,  the  fourth  stomach  of  a  ruminaUng  beast. 

Aristtd.  Hist.  Animal.  1.  3,  c.  14. 

ABORI'GINES  (Ant.)  '/^w»xfl<.-i«,  the  ancient  and  original 
inhabitants  of  Italy  supposed  to  have  been  conducted  into 
Latlum  by  Saturn,  va  quod  ab  origine,  according  to  Ser- 
vius ;  vel  Aberrigines  errantes  aut  vagantes,  according  to 
Festus ;  vel  if»t,  quod  in  montibus  degerentt  according  to 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus.  Dion.  Haiicarii.  Anti^.  Rom. 
I.  1  ;  Liv.  L  1,  c.  I ;  Justin.  1.  41 ;  Sigon.  de  Nojnin.  Rom. 
c.  4 ;  Cluv.  Ital.  Antiq. ;  Panvin.  Descripi.  Vrb.  et  Per* 
rar.  de  Orig.  Rom.  apudGrtsv.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom,  torn.  1  &  3. 

ABO'RTIENS  (Bot.)  palaceus  according  to  Rai/,  and  steri- 
lis  according  to  Toumefort  ;  axx,  e^thet  for  a  flower  which 
falls  off  without  fruit.  Raii  Hist,  Plant  i  Toumef.  Instit. s 
Linn.  Phil.  Botann.  p.  219. 

ABO'RTION  (Hort.)  a  term  applied  to  trees  when  the 
fruits  fall  off,  or  are  blasted  before  they  come  to  laatu- 

ABC&TFVA,  Medicamenis^iim^^  ^l^^S»>^^^^m»^ 
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;  Calculated  to  proAice  abortion.   Hippoe.  dSf  Mori, 
1.  St  6,  &C. ;  Foea,  Oeconom.  ftc* 

ABORTIVE  (£of.)  Abortiem,  an  epithet  for  a  flower  which 
lioe*  Dot  come  to  maturity.  Linn.  Phil.  Bot.~- Abortive 
com,  com  iriiich  diows  itself  by  a  deformity  in  the  stalk, 
leaves,  ear,  and  even  grain. 

ABORTUS  {Surg.)  or  Abortus,  from  ab  and  orior,  to  come 
before  the  time ;  miscarriage,  the  emission  or  ejection  of  an 
imperfect  foetus,  called  by  Hippocrates  <tr«^«pa  A«^ap«c, 
t«T^^;  Galen  says  that  among  the  Attics  it  was  called 
Smfi3umrK.  Hippoc.  de  Morb.  Mai,  c.  5,  6 ;  Gal.  coram.  1,  m 
lib.  6,  Hij^oc,  ;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med,  t  Foes,  Oeconom. 
pocrat, ;  CattelL  Lex.  Medic. 

ABOUCOU'CHOU  (Com.)  a  sort  of  woollen  doth  manu- 
factured in  Languedoc,  l^ovence,  and  Dauphin6. 

A'BOUKELB  (Com.)  or  Abuleelby,a  Dutch  coin  cnrrentin 
Egypt,  sranetfaing  inferior  in  value  to  a  Sjranish  piastre, 
4(.  8d.  It  bears  the  impression  of  a  lion  which,  however, 
the  Anbians  have  changed  to  kdb,  a  dog ;  either  to  show 
their  ooDtempt  fa-  Christianiy  or  on  account  of  its  base 
aUoT. 

AB(yfrr  (Mar.)  the  utuation  of  a  ship  immediately  after 
ihe  lut  tacked. — About  ihip,  an  order  to  the  crew  to  pre- 
pare fortadEing. 

About  {MiL)  a  terra  for  the  movemoit  by  whidi  a  body 
of  troops  dian^  ite  front. — Rif^t  abmU,  when  the  soldier 
tarns  by  a  semidrcular  movonent  to  the  right. — L^  about, 
when  the  soldier  makes  a  semicircular  movement  to  the  left. 

About  {Mech.)  Fr.  that  part  of  a  piece  of  wood  which  is 
between  one  of  the  ends  of  the  piece  and  a  mortise. 

ABOUTED  {Hort.)  a  term  formerly  used  for  budded,  in 
application  to  trees.  It  properly^  signifies  a  swelling  that 
comes  to  a  head  or  abscess,  and  is  figuratively  implied  to 
bads  which  rise  up  in  the  form  of  sraul  heads. 

ABP.  An  ^breviation  for  archbishop. 

A'BRA  (Com.)  a  Polish  coin  worth  about  three  half-pence. 

A'BRABAX  {Magic)  Abraxas,  or  Abrasax,  a  magical  word 
compreitending  the  days  of  the  year  in  numeral  letters. 
Vide  Abrasax. 

A'BRACADABRA  {Magic)  a  cabalistical  word  used  as  a 
diarm  against  fevers,  and  formed  of  dropping  eway  time 
die  last  letter  when  written  in  a  kind  of  cone,  as 

-laH-iHaH-iaM 

3Kltt3MiaR 
1    B    3    K    1    a  « 

tt  a  H  *)  a  tt 
a  R  *)  a  H 
M  1  a  tt 
Tan 
a  M 
tt 

ABRA'CALAM  {Magic)  a  cabalistical  word  serving  as  a 
dtarm  among  the  Jem.  This,  as  well  as  the  former  Abro' 
box,  and  the  fbllowing  Abrasax  [Vide  Abrasax,"]  express 
the  name  of  a  Syrian  idol.    Sdden  de  Diis  SyrOs, 

ABRAHAMITES  {Ece.)  1.  An  order  of  monks  extermi- 
nated  tor  idolatrr  by  Thei^philus.  S.  A  sect  of  heretics 
called  after  their  leaaw  Abrdiam,  who  adqiCed  tlie  enors 
of  Paulas. 

ABRA'SA  {Med.)  ulcers  attended  with,  or  liable  to,  abra- 

■on.*  Castdl.  Lex,  Med, 
ABRASA'X  {My,)  the  name  given  by  the  heretic  Basitidea 


to  Qod  and  Jesni  Christ,  whom  they  worshipped  under 
the  figure  of  Isis.  Osiris,  and  other  .^yptian  gods,  as 
also  under  the  figure  of  aninuds,  with  the  hie»d  of  a  cock,  a 
Hon,  a  beetle,  or  a  sphinx;  the  body  of  a  man, 
as  in  the  annexed  cut ;  and  the  tul  of  a  ser- 
pent, &c.  Th^  impiously  conceived  our 
Saviour  to  be  the  material  sun,  in  imitation 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  worshipped  the  sun 
under  the  name  of  Osiris,  &c.  The  word 
A  BP  AC  A3,  Abrasax,  or  Abraxas,  was  choeen  because  the 
letters,  of  which  it  is  composed,  make  up  365,  the  num- 
ber of  days,  according  to  the  Greek  computation  by  letters, 
in  which  the  sun  performs  his  annual  revolution,  i.  e 
follows: 


as 


A 
1 


P 

100 


A 
1 


C 

200 


A 
1 


H. 
60 


This  word  was  employed  as  a  talisman,  and  the  image  was 
worshipped  as  a  ma^cal  deity,  who  was  to  dispel  evils. 
S.  Iren,  adv.  Hares.  1.  1,  c.  2 ;  TeriuL  de  Prac.  c.  46 ; 
MuteL  Eccl.  Hist.  I.  4,  c.  7  i  Hieron.  adv.  Luaf.  m  Amor, 
1.  2 ;  &  Epiphan,  Hares. '  24 ;  5.  August,  de  Hares,  et  ad 
quod  vult  Deum ;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  120 ;  Monykucon» 
Antiq.  expliq.  vol.  i.  p.  369,  et  seq. 

ABRA^SIO,  from  a6  and  rado,  to  pare ;  the  paring  off  of 
superficial  ulcerations.    CaOdL  Lex,  Med. 

ABRA'XAS  {Magic)  ride  Abrasax. 

ABRE'AST  {Mar.)  side  by  side,  or  opposite  to ;  the  situa- 
tion of  two  or  more  ships  when  standing  together,  parti* 
cularly  as  regards  the  line  of  battle  at  iest.~~Abreast  line, 
the  line  abreast  is  formed  bv  the  ships  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  and  parallel  to  eacn  other,  so  that  the  length  of 
each  ship  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  extent  of  the  squa- 
dron or  line  abreast. — Abreast  of  a  place,  directly  opposite 
to  it,  as  "a  fleet  abreast  of  Beechy-Head,"  i.e.  off,  or 
directly  opposite  to  it. — Abreast  within  the  ship,  implies 
on  a  parallel  line  with  the  beam. 

Abreast  {Mil.)  a  term  formerly  used  for  any  number  of 
men  in  front.   They  are,  at  present,  determined  by  files. 

ABRETTE  {Bot.)  vide  Abdmochus. 

ABREUVOIR  {Mil.)  a  French  word  for  a  watering  place, 
or  any  place  dug  for  retaining  water,  as  in  the  case  of 
encampment. 

ABREUVO'IRS  {Ardut.)  1.  The  interstices  between  two 
stones  to  be  filled  up  with  mortar  or  cement.  S.  Small 
trenches  which  are  made  in  stone  quarries  to  cany  off  the 
wata. 

A'BRI  {Mil,)  French  ftir  shelter,  cover;  as  itre  h  Vabri,  to 

be  under  the  cover  of  a  wood,  &c. 
TO  ABRIIXjE  {Law)  Abbreviare,  from  the  Fr.  abr^gert 

to  make  a  count  or  declaraUon  shorter. 
TO   Abridge  {Algeb.)  to  reduce  a  compound  equation 

or  quantity  to  a  more  simple  form  of  expression,  as 

X*  +  (d-l-A)x  — -^=0,  by  putting  J)  =3  a -H  A  audits  « 

becomes  x*  +  px  —g  =  o. 
ABROHA'NI  (Com.)  or  mallemolle,  a  certain  muslin,  or 

clear  white  cotton  cloth  from  the  East  Indies. 
ABRO'MA  {Bot.)  from  » fHiy.  and  fit"/***  food,  i.  e.  not  fit 

for  food ;  a  ^enus  of  j^ants  i  class  18  Po/yadb(pA»,  order 

2  Dodecandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  nine-leaved.  Cob. 
p^ls  five;  nectary  five-cleft.  Stkm.  ^pamenls  five. 
Fist,  germ  subcyundrical.  Per.  capsule  ovate  five- 
winged,  five-celled  ;  seeds  winged. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the  Abroma  Augusta,  Theo~ 
broma  Au^sta  seu  Althaa  Luzoms,  maple  leaved  abroma 
tree,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Riilippines.-^ 
Abroma,  fVheleri,  Wheler'a  fAroma,  a  shrub,  oatire  of 
the  East  lodiei.  Lam.  Spec,  PkM^ 
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ABRCyMIOS  {Ant.)  'AfififMHy  a  sort  of  drinkiiig  cup 
mentioned  by  Pollux.   Pol.  Onomatt,  \.  6»  c.  16. 

ABROTANOaDES  (Nat.)  a  kind  of  coral  in  the  form  of 
the  abrotaniun.   Rati  Hist,  Plant. 

Absotanoidbs  (Bot.)  the  Artemisia  jEthiopicOf  the  Pro- 
tea  serrariot  and  the  Seriphiunt  dneraim,  pUtmotum,  and 
Juscosum  of  Linneeus.    Bank.  Pin. ;  Raii  Hist* 

ABROTANUM  {Bot.)  kfifirmm^  southernwood;  a  plant  so 
calle^,  iiit  ififn  pttinrim,  on  account  of  its  delicate  ap- 
pearance. Nicaoder  describes  it  as  a  wild  plant  of  the  woods. 
Nicand.  Theriac. 

Mrs  fincrrmr. 

Abrotanum  is  tlie  Artemisia  abrotonum  ;  the  Santolina  cha- 
maa/varissus,viUosa,androsmari/blia;  and  tht  Tanacetum 
of  Liimsus.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  \.  6,  c.  8 ;  Diosc. 
1-3,  C.29;  P/m.  I.  19,  C.6;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  I  6  i  J.  Bauh. 
Hist.  Plant.;  Ger.  Herd.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii 
Hist.  Plant. ;  Boerkaav.  Ind.  SfC. ;  Toumef.  InttH. 

ABROTCyNITES  (Med.)  wine  impregnated  with 

abrotanum.   Diosc.  1.  5,  c.  62. 

ABROTONUM  {Bot.)  vide  Abrotanwn. 

ABRUTTB  PiimatuM  (Bo*.)  abruptly  pinnated,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  which  has  neiiher  leaflet  {folioluni),  tendril,  nor 
dasper  (ctmis)  at  the  end.   Unn.  Philotx^,  Bet* 

ABRUTTIO  {Med.)  vide  Abductio. 

ABRUPTUS  \lch.)  abrupt,  an  epithet  for  the  lateral  line  in 
fishes,  when  dinded  into  two  or  more  parts  not  coDtiguom. 

A'BRUS  {Bot.)  ififli^  mollis,  delicaius,  from  the  softness  of 
its  leaves;  a  kind  of  kidney  bean  growing  in  Egypt, 
<*  Pfaaseolus  ruber  abrns  vocatus."  Now  called  Jamaica 
wild  Liquorice>  from  its  resembling  the  liquorice  in  taste. 
Prosper.  Alpin.  ^gt/pt. 

Abrus  in  the  Linntean  System,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  )7 
Diadelphia,  Order  4  Deeandria. 

The  Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one  leafed.  CoR. 

paptlionaceus :  wings  oblong ;  ked  oblong.  Stam.^Io- 

ments  9 ;  Anthers  obloD^,  erect.  Fist,  germ  cyKndncal ; 

«fu/r  subulate ;  stigma  m  form  of  a  head.   Paa.  legume 

like  a  rhomb  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Sfienai .  The  only  spedes  is  the  Abmsprecatorius,  glycine  t 

Af^rus  konni,  jphtueolta  smi  orobus  Americanus,  Jamaica 

wild  Liquorice ;  a  tree,  native  of  the  Indies.  Prosper. 

Alpin.  Meypt.  ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Breyn.  Prodrom.; 

Parkins.  Theta.  Botanic,}  Herman.  Catalog.;  Plucken, 

PhutoerajA.  Sfc. 
ABSCED&NTIA  {Med.)  from  ab  and  cedo,  to  go;  the  dis- 
eased or  decayed  part  whic^  abscedea  from  the  body.  Cds. 
1. 5,  G.  18. 

ABSCE^SUS  (Med.)  hrUnfMt,  abscess,  an  inflammatory 
tumor.  Hippoc.  1.  4,  Aphor.  31 ;  Aujf  Epkes.  de  Ves, 
AJect.  c.  9;  Cels.  de  Re  Med.  1.  2,  c.  9  ;  Paul.  jEgin.  1.  *, 
c.  18  ;  (hibas.  de  Curat.  Morb.  I.  8,  c.  43,  et  9  Act.  Te- 
rah  4,  Serm.  %  c.  32,  &c. ;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  17. 

A'BSCISS  {Maih.)  Abscissa,  or  Absdssee,  from  ab  and  tdndo, 
to  cut  off,  TO  ixtu/Aftiitn ;  the  segment  of  any  diameter 
or  axis  of  a  curve,  asAC,orCB,  cut  off  by  another  line 


Fig.  I.  Fig.i.  Fig.S. 


called  the  ordinate,  as  D  C.   The  abscisses  are  under- 
stood to  commence  at  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  as  A  or  B, 
Jig,  I,  2,  unless  expressed  otherwise,  as  in  £g.  2,  where 
a  C,  A  C,  C  6,  and  C  B,  are  all  absdsses.   Eadi  ordinate. 
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in  a  common  parabola,  has  but  one  absciss,  as  AC,  il^.  1 ; 
in  the  drde  and  ellipse,  two  lying  on  opposite  sides,  as 
A  C  B,  ^g.  2 ;  and,  in  the  hyperbola,  also  two  lying  on 
the  same  side,  as  C  A,  C  B,  Jig.  3.  When  an  absciss  and 
its  corresponding  ordinate  are  considered  t<wether  they 
are  called  coordinates  of  the  curve,  by  means  of  which  the 
equation  of  a  curve  is  defined.  [Vide  Curve,}  ApoUon. 
Conic.  1. 1,  pr.  20,  &c;  FToUu.  MathemaLi  Weff,  Ha- 
tkenuU,  Curs. 

ABSCrSSIO  {Med.)  abscission,  or  cutting  off,  from  ab  and 

sdndo,  to  cut;  1.  cutting  awa^  an  unsound  or  luxuriaat 

part.   S.  Hie  sudden  termination  of  a  disease  in  death. 
Abscissio  {Rhet.)   a  figure  of  speech  of  catting  shwt 

in  the  discourse  after  we  have  begun  to  ^leak  of  any  thi^. 

Cic.  ad  Heren.  I.  4,  c.  54. 
ABSCI'SSION  {Astral.)  the  cutting  off  the  light  of  the  fint 

of  three  planets  when  the  third  comes  in  cimjunction  with 

the  middle  one. 
ABSCO'NSIO  {Med.)  from  absamdo,  to  hides  a  sinus  or 

cavity  of  a  bone  which  receives  and  conceals  the  bead  of 

another  bone. 

A'BSENT  {Mil.)  a  term  employed  in  regimental  returns 
to  account  for  the  deficiency  of  any  in  a  regiment  or  com* 
pony. -^Absent  with  leave,  officers  with  permission,  or  non. 
commissioned  officers  on  furlough  excused  parade  or  field 
Anty.-^Absent  toitkout  leave,  a  milder  term  often  used  Sot 
desertion. 

ABSI'NTHII  IBot.)  a  spedes  of  Chrysomela. 

ABS^THITES  {Med.)  ijff^^nt,  wine  hnpregnated  with 
absmthium  or  wormwood.   Dioscor,  I.  5,  c  49. 

ABSl'NTHIUM  {Bot.)  ^^flMr,  from  «  prtv.  and  or 
Ttf4'H,  ddectatio,  i.  e.  unpleasant ;  a  plant,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  ite  bitterness.  Theophra^  Hist.  Plant,  1.  9,  c.  16; 
Dioscor.  1.  8,  c.  26 ;  PUn.  1.  27,  c.  7  ;  Gal  de  Sim^  1.6. 
-~  Absinthium  is  the  Artemisia  ;  the  Adtiiiea  JEgypltaca,  d 
Clavena;  the  Par^enhan  hysteropkona  ;  the  Senedo  oiro- 
tani/bliis ;  and  the  Tanaeetum  incanum  et  annuum  of  Lin- 
naeus. J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh,  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Parkins.  Theat.  Botan.;  Raii  Hist,  PlanUs  Boerk.  Ind.; 
Toumef.  Instit.  t  Dale  Phamucop, 

A'BSIS  {Math.)  Abses,  or  Abtidei,  vide  Apm. 

A'BSOLUTE,  ttbtobdum,  L  e.  ab  eUo  soArtew,  depcndrot 
on  no  other  thing,  as 

Absolute  {Theid^  free  from  conditions;  so  the  decrees 
of  God  are  said  to  be  ainolute  in  r^ard  to  man.— 
Absdttte,  without  any  cause ;  thus  God  is  said  to  be  ab- 
solute. 

Absolute  {Phy^  without  relation  to,  or  dependance  on 
what  is  external ;  as — Absolute  time,  which  flows  equally 
in  itself  without  relation  to  any  thing  external,  as  durfr- 
rioo. — Absolute  space,  which  remains  similar  and  immov^ 
able  without  relation  to  any  thing  exterior. — Absoluts 
motion,  which  is  the  transfer  of  any  body  from  one  absolute 
place  to  another.  Netot.  Princ.  Math.  def.  viii. — Absolute 
gravity,  the  whole  force  with  which  a  body  is  impelled 
towards  the  centre,  in  disUnction  from  specific  gravity. 

Absolute  {Gram.)  without  regimen  or  government,  as  an 
ablative  or  genitive  absolute  when  tlie  case  depends  on  no 
other  words,  as  in  the  Latin  Augusta  imperatore,  Au- 
gustus bdng  emperor ;  in  the  Greek  the  g^8nitive  is  ei» 
ployed  in  place  of  the  ablative.— ^d<o/ufe  noun,  a  nonn 
that  needs  no  other  word  to  be  joined  to  it,  as  God,  ressoo, 
horse,  &c.  Prise,  1.  ^.—Absolute  de^ve,  in  the  compsri" 
son  of  adjectives,  the  same  as  the  positive. 

Absolute  {ZmwS  without  condition  or  encumbrance,  as  an 
absolute  bono,"  simplex  obligatio,  in  diiudnction  from  a 
conditional  bond.  An  "  absolute  estate,"  one  that  is  fine 
from  all  manner  of  condition  or  encumbrance. 

Absolute  number  (Algeb.)  the  Homt^neum  Comparer 
tUm.  of  Vi«.  i.  ti«^.«p^^g.^-^,g|^5«p^i.  c«H 
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pletely  known,  as  in  +  =  6  is  the  absolute  or 
known  quaDtit3r.    Viet.  Art.  Analyt.  c.  8. 

Absolotb  equation  {Astron.)  the  sum  of  the  optic  and 
eccentric  equation,  [vide  Equatitm] 

Absolute  {Ecc.)  among  the  Romanists,  in  opposition  to 
declaratory.  They  hold  that  a  priest  can  forgive  sins  ab- 
solutely }  but  the  protestants  say,  that  the  forgiveness  is 
only  declaratonr. 

ABSOLUTELY  (Log.)  applied  to  the  terms  of  a  proposi- 
tion, signifies  without  relation  to  any  thing  else. 

Absolutely  {Geom,)  entirely  or  completely,  as  a  circle 
is  said  to  be  absolutely  round,  in  contradisUncUon  to  a 
fimire  that  is  partly  so,  as  an  oval,  &c. 

ABSOLU'TIO  {Rhet.)  that  perfect  division  of  any  cause 
which  embraces  all  the  parts.   Cic.  Invent.  1. 1,  c.  22. 

ABSOLUTION  {Ecc.)  1.  A  judical  act  in  the  Romish 
church  whereby  a  priest,  as  a  judge,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
supposed  to  be  delegated  to  him  from  Christ,  takes  upon 
him  to  remit  the  sms  of  penitents.  Order.  Vital.  1.  5. 
2.  An  act,  in  the  reformed  as  well  as  in  the  Romish  church, 
by  which  a  man  who  stands  excommunicated  is  freed  or 
released  Irom  the  excommunication. — Absolutio  adcaiite- 
lam,  that  which  is  given  to  an  excommunicated  person 
when  he  wishes  to  make  his  appeal  against  the  sentence, 
and  also  that  which  the  pope  gives  to  those  to  whom  he 
grants  benefices. 

Absolution  (Law)  a  definitive  sentence  whereby  a  man 
accused  of  any  crime  is  acquitted. 

ABSOLUTO'RIUM  (Medl)  an  absolute  or  perfect  remedy ; 
also  a  perfect  cure. 

ABSOLUTO'RIUS  (Ant.)  from  afiw/w,  to  acquit ;  absolva- 
toiy,  as  tabttla  absoluiortaf  a  bill  of  discharge. 

ABSONIA'RE  (ArchaoL)  to  shun,  detest;  a  term  used 
in  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

TO  ABSO'RB  (Hort.)  a  term  applied  to  all  greedy  branches 
that,  growing  on  fruit  trees,  drink  up  and  rob  the  other 
branches  of  the  nutritious  juice  which  is  requisite  to  pro- 
mote their  growth. 

ABSORBE'NTIA  Medkamenta  (Med.)  medicines  which 
have  the  power  of  drying  up  redundant  humours. 

ABSO'RBENTS  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  alkaline,  or  such 
earthy  bases  as  have  the  property  of  absorbing  or  neutral- 
izinff  acids ;  a  term  used  more  by  the  ancients  than  the 
modems. 

ABSO'RBENT  vessels  (Ana.)  absorbeniia  vom,  irom  ah- 
sorbeOf  to  absorb  or  dry  up;  vessels  which  carry  any  fluid 
into  the  blood,  as  the  lactetds,  which  absorb  the  chyle ; 
the  fymphatics,  &c. 

A'BSQU£  hoc  (Law)  i.  e.  without  this ;  words  of  exception 
made  use  of  in  a  traverse. 

ABSTE'MII  (Ecc.)  a  name  given  to  persons  who  could  not 
partake  of  the  sacrament  from  their  natural  aversion  to  wine. 

ABSTE'NSIO  (Law)  withholding  the  heir  from  taking  pos- 
session. 

ABSTE'NTIO  (Med.)  the  retention  or  suppression  of  the 
excrements. 

ABSTE'RGENTS  (Med.)  abstergentia  medicamenta,  from 
abstergOt  to  rinse  away ;  medicines  capable  of  cleansing 
by  the  power  of  dissolving  concretions. 

ABSTE'RSIVE  Medicines  (Med.)  vide  Abstergents. 

A'BSTINENCE  (Ecc.)  a  ceremony  in  the  Romish  church 
of  abstaining  from  food  in  a  partial  manner,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  fasting,  which  is  almost  entire  absti- 
nence :  hence  the  tarns  "  Days  of  abstinence."  and  "  Fast- 
days.'* 

Abstinence  (Hitrt^.)  the  moral  viitue  of  abstaining  from 
indulgence  is  represented  in  painting,  by  a  woman  of  a 
healthy  constitution  holding  one  hand  to  her  mouth  ;  and 
in  the  other  a  scroll,  with  uie  words  Utor^  non  abutors  I 
use,  but  do  not  abuse.  | 


Abstinence  Ji'om  eal  is  represented  br  a  woman  crowned 

with  laurel^  leaning  on  a  pedestal,  and  looking  attentively 
on  a  decalogue  which  lies  before  her.  Under  her  fee*  he 
serpents,  tortoises,  and  broken  arrows ;  and  by  her  side 

stands  a  camel. 

Abstimbncb  (Med.)  from  abstineo,  to  abstain.  1.  Abstinence 
from  all  food,-or  particular  kinds  of  foo^.  2.  Suppression 
or  compression,  as  abstinentia  sudorts,  suppression  of  the 
sweat  i  spiritus  ob  abstinentiam  clausust  wi||fl  shut  up  by 
com  pressure.    Ceel.  Aur.  de  Acut.  Morh.  1.  2,  c.  ^2. 

A'BSTINENTS  (Ecc.)  heretics  professioK  abstinence  from 
marriage,  and  particular  foods,  &c.  niey  appeared  m 
France  and  Spain  about  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
Philastr.  de  Hteres.  c.  26;  Baron  Annul.  Ann.  228 ;  Pra- 
ted, de  Heeres, 

A'BSTRACT  (Laxo)   an  abridgement  or  epitome  of  any 

original  writing. 
Abstract  (lag.)  absfractus^  an  epithet  applied  to  whatever 
is  separated  from  any  other  thing  by  an  operation  *of  the 
mind,  termed  abstraction  ;  thus  any  thing  may  be  said  to 
be  considered  in  the  abstracl.^An  abstract  idea  ja  a  simple 
idea  detached  and  separated  from  any  particular  subject 
or  complex  idea^  as  the  idea  of  rationality  abstracted  or 
sqparat^  from  that  of  co^oreal  agency. — Abstract  aua- 
Uty,  that  quality  which  is  considered  as  abstracted  nom 
the  subjects  in  which  it  inheres,  as  whiteness,  which  is  a 
quality  considered  abstractedly  from  a  wall,  a  flower,  a 
man,  &c.-~Abstract  term^  a  term  which  expresses  qualities 
without  regard  to  the  subject,  vox  abstracta,  as  visibility, 
rationality,  whiteness,  &c.  m  distinction  from  the  concrete. 
Absthact  Noun  (Gram.)  or  noun  substantive,  denotes  that 
which  is  real,  but  which  subsists  only  in  the  understanding; 
it  is  distinguislied  from  the  noun  adjective,  and  answers  to 
the  abstract  term  in  logic,  as  whiteness,  coldness,  valor,  &c. 
Abstract  (Math,)  or  pure,  an  epithet  for  that  sort  of  mathe- 
matics which  treats  of  the  properties  of  magnitude,  figure, 
and  quantity,  abstractedly  and  generally,  without  regard 
to  any  particular  object,  as  arithmetic  and  geometry,  in 
distinction  from  mixed  mathematics,  in  which  simple  and 
abstract  quantities  are  applied  to  particular  sensible  ob- 
jects, as  astronomy,  mechanics,  optics,  &c. — Abstract 
numbers  are  such  as  are  considered  abstractedly,  or  with- 
out regard  to  any  object  which  they  may  represent,  as  5, 
6,  7,  &c.  in  distinction  from  concrete  numbers,  where  the 
thing  is  specified  with  the  numberi  as  5  fee^  6  inchesi 


7  yards,  &c. 
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ABSTHA'CTIO  (P/iy.)  from  ahstrahot  to  draw  asunder; 
•t^tfi^if ,  re  x*V'v"  >  B  sejjaration  of  one  thin^  from  another, 
to  which  it  is  usually  joined.  It  is  of  different  kinds; 
namely,  Abstractio  reaUst  qui Jit  •wf,  re  ipsa,  the  actual 
separation  of  one  thing  from  another,  as  gold  from  the 
esixih.^Abttractio  mentalis^  tumw,  mental  abstraction,  or 
the  separation  of  universals  from  particulars,  as  the  con- 
sideration of  whiteness  in  distinction  from  the  wall,  the 
milk,  snow,  &c,  in  which  it  exists;  tliis  is  taking  things  In 
the  abstract,  and  is  either — Abstractio  logica,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  accidents  from  their  subject, 'as  animal  from  man 
or  brute. — Abstractio  mathematica,  the  abstraction  of  the 
form  of  bodies  from  the  matter  secundum  rationem ;  or, — 
Abstractio  metaphytica,  the  abstraction  of  the  form  of 
bodies  from  the  matter  secundum  rem,  i.  e.  Abstractio  realis, 
real  abstraction.  Aristot.  Physic.  I.  2,  c.  2;  Alex,  de  Alex, 
in  Mel.  Aristot.  1.  3;  Albertus  Mag.  Phy.  1,  1,  tr.  1,  c  2; 
Fonsec.  in  Met.  Aristot,  1.  5i  c.  quest.  6;  Ex- 
ercit.  307,  342. 

ABSTR  A'CTION  (Chem.)  The  process  of  drawing  off  by 
distillation  any  part  of  a  compound,  and  returning  it  again 
to  the  residue  to  be  redistilled  any  number  of  times ;  uius 
arsenic  acid  may  be  procured  by  abstracting  arsenic  with 
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ABSTRACTTTIUS  (Ckem.)  vel  Abstractims,  from  abstrako, 
to  draw  away;  abstractitious,  an  epithet  for  tbe  native 
spirits  of  aromatic  vegetables,  in  distinction  from  those 
produced  by  fennentation. 

ABSU'RDUM  {Log.)  vide  Redtutio  ad  Abturthim. 

A'BSUS  {Bot,)  a  spedes  of  the  Cattia  of  liDnaeus. 
Abnn. 

ABSY'NTHIUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Absinthium. 

ABU'NDANOE  {Med.)  abundantia,  a  term  employed  for 
an  excess  of  humours. 

ABU'NDANT  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  a  number,  whose 
aliquot  parts,  when  added  together,  make  a  sum  greater 
than  the  number  itself,  as  12 ;  the  tJtquot  parts  of  which 
1,2,  S,  4,  6,  are  16  ;  it  is  opposed  to  a  de6cient  number. 

Abuhdant  Year  {Chron.)  a  Jewi^  year  when  it  has  a 
day  more  than  ordinary,  in  distincdon  from  the  defective 
year.    SeaL  Emettdal,  !        1.  2. 

ABUNDA^TIA  (Numu,)  ^AnndantMi  was  the  name  of  the 
goddess  of  plenty  on  medals,  who  is  called  Copia  by  the 
poets.  In  the  annexed  cut,  die  is  repre- 
sented seated  on  a  chair,  like  the  Roman 
chairs  in  genera),  only  that  the  two  sides 
are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  two  Cornu- 
copias, to  denote  the  cnaracter  of  this 
goddess.    The  figure  of  Abundantia  is 

fiven  on  medals  of  Trajan,  Caracalla, 
'.liogabalus,  Alexander  Severus,  Gordiartt 
PiuSf  Trajan  Decius^  Gallienusy  Tetrkusy  Probus,  Nurne- 
rianus,  Carinus,  Cams,  Dtoclesian,  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
tnianus  ;  sometimes  with  the  simple  inscription  ABUN- 
DANTIA, but  mostly  with  the  addition  of  AUGurii 
AUGG.  Augustorum  AUGG.  NN.  Awustorum  Nosiro- 
rum !  sometimes  ABUNDANTIA  PERPETUA. 
Abundantia  Tetrmorum,  an  inscription  on  a  medal  of 
Salonina,  the  wiie  of  Gallienus  the  emperor,  which  bears 
on  the  obverse,  as  on  the  subjoined  cut,  her  head  with  a 


stola  or  robe  over  die  breast,  and  the  inscripdon  CORNE- 
LIA. SALONINA.  AUG. ;  on  the  reverse,  a  figure  of  Sa- 
lonina, sitting  with  three  boys  standing  before  her,  while 
she  pours  out  coins  from  the  cornucopia  which  she  had  in 
her  lap ;  iK-ar  her  is  a  female  figure  standing  ;  and  on  tht; 
right  nand,  behind  the  chair,  a  military  figure.  Vaillttnt. 
Numitm.  Imperator.  Roman,  j  Patin.  Namts,  Im^rai.  Ro- 
man.;  Morell.  Tkesaur.  Imp.  Roman.;  Occo.  Aumw.  Ro~ 
man.  Imperat. ;  Bandur.  Num.  Imper.  Roman. 

Abundantia  {Med.)  abundance,  or  excess  of  humours. 

ABU'SE  {Med.)  abusas,  from  abutor,  to  abuse,  an  ill  use 
of  a  thing,  applied  to  nonnaturals  in  medicines. 

ABU'SIO  {Rhet.)  w(T<i;Kp'i""Mi  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 
words  are  used  -with  some  deviation  from  their  proper 
meaning;  thus  "  worship,"  which  is  strictly  applied  to 
God  only,  may  also,  by  abusio  or  misuse,  be  applied  to 
raaeistrates,  &c.;  as  in  the  Scripture,  "  They  worshipped 
God  and  the  king." 

ABU'TILON  {Bot.)  a  plant  formerly  called  in  English  the 
Yellow  Mallow,  from  its  great  resemblance  to  the  mallow, 
both  in  leaf  and  flower.  Its  diferent  species  are  now 
known  by  the  namea  of  the  Hibiscus  dUaceus,  die  Melo- 
chia  pyraraidata  et  /omen/osa,  the  Malva  caroUnianttf  the 
Napce  scabref  and  the  spicatat  m  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem. J.  Bauh.  Hia*  Plant,t  Casp.  Bauhin.  Pin,;  Ger. 
Herb.t  Parkin.  Theat.  Baton,  f  Rait  Hi^,  Plant.  $  Pluk. 
Atmag.  Botan. 

ABUTMENTS  {Arck.)  or  Butmmtt,  the  extremides  of  a 
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bndge,  by  which  it  is  tnaile  to  rest  upon  the  banks  or  sides 

of  rivers,  &c. 

Abutments  {Carptnt)  the  junctions  or  meetings  of  two 
pieces  of  timber. 

ABUTTALS  {Lava)  from  the  Fr.  abouter,  to  but  against, 
or  terminate ;  the  buttings  or  boundings  of  land.  The 
sides  of  the  lands  are  properly  said  to  be  adjoining,  and 
the  ends  abvUing  to  the  thing  that  is  contiguous. 

ABY'SS  {Bibl.)  abyssm,  from  <*,  priv,  and  fiwrH,  lonice,  pro 
a  depth,  1.  e.  without  a  bottmn  ;  a  depth,  an  epitnet 
for,  I.  Hell.  Z.u(eviU.  Sl,&c.  2.  The  common  receptucle 
for  the  dead,  the  grave,  or  depth  of  the  earth.  Rom.  x.  7. 
3.  The  deepest  parts  of  the  sea.    Psalm  xxiv,  28. 

ABY'SSUS  {Med.)  the  deep,  abyss,  a  proper  receptacle  Ibr 
the  seminal  matter.    Castell.  Lex*  Med, 

ACA'CALIS  {Bot.)  Mc«»«Aii,  a  shrub  bearing  a  papiliona- 
ceous flower,  and  siliqeous  fruit  like  a  tanierisk.  Diose. 
1.  1,  c.  118. 

AC A'CI A  { Bot.)  from  to  sharpen ;  a  thorny 

tree  of  Egypt,  called,  by  Theophrastus,'A«Mi#4  At^-vvrmi, 
by  Pliny  acacia,  or  the  spina  Mgyptiaca,  was  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  tree  which  yielded  the  Gummi  Arabicum, 
or  Gum  Arabic.  Theopkrast.  Hist.  Plant,  I.  9,  c.  1  ; 
Dioscor.\.  1,  c.  130;  PUn.\.2^,  c.  12, 

AcACiA,  in  theLinnean  system,  is  the  Mimosa  niloftca;  but  the 
Common  Acacia,  otherwise  called  Pseudo-acacia,  or  False 
Acacia,  is  the  Roiinia  psettdo-acacia ;  and  the  Rose 
Acacia,  a  shrub  so  called  from  its  rose-coloured  flowers, 
is  the  Robinia  hispida  of  Linnaeus.  Prosper.  A/pin.  de 
Plant,  Mgypt. ;  J.  Bauh,  Hist.  Plant,  j  C.  Bauh.  Enw 
merat. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Parkin.  Theat.  Botan. ;  Raii  Hist, 
Plant.;  Toumef.  Instit,;  Boerhaav,  Ind,  Plant. 

ACA'CIANS  {Ecc.)  heretics  so  called  after  one  Acscius, 
bishop  of  Cxsarea,  who  denied  the  son  to  be  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  father.   Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  359. 

ACADE'MIA  {Ant.)  Cic,'A*»Smi^,  a  Gymnasium  at  Athens, 
in  a  grove  of  the  suburbs,  where  FIftto  taught.   It  derived 
its  name  from  Academus. 
Hor.  Ep.  22,  v.  45. 

AtqvM  inter  ^va»  Aeaimi  qtumrt  veruwu 

This  school  of  PlAto,  in  which  it  was  fotbiddoo  to  laag^, 
was  cidled  Academia  vetus,  in  distinction  from  the  Aca- 
demia  nova,  or  secunda,  founded  by  Arcesilaos,  who  de- 
parted from  the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  and  Academia  teriia, 
which  was  founded  by  Carnacdes,  or,  according  to  Diogenes 
Lnertius,  by  Lacydes.  Eusebius  also  makes  mention  of  a 
fourtli  Academia  founded  by  Antiochus.  Cic.  Quasi.  A  ca- 
de ni.  I.  1.  c.  4— 12;  Diog.  Laert.  Procem.  Segm.  18,  19, 
&c. ;  Var.  Hist,  I.  c.  35 ;  Euseb,  Ewtng,  Pratparat. 
1.  14. 

ACADE'MICS  {Ant.)  academici,  a  name  for  the  followers 
of  Plato  ;  a  sect  of  philosophers,  so  called  from  the  'A<W«- 
where  he  taught. 

ACA'DEMY  {Lit,)  from  academia,  a  society  of  learned 
men  instituted  and  protected  by  public  authority:  the 
first  of  which,  among  the  modems,  was  that  founded 
by  Charlemagne  at  tlie  instance  of  Alcuin,  an  Englidi 
monk ;  this  has  been  followed  by  several  others,  of  wnich 
the  principal  are  the — Jcademia  Secretorum  Naturte,  esta- 
blished at  Naples  in  1560,  by  Baptista  Porta. — Academia 
Lyncei,  founded  at  Rome,  among  whose  early  members 
was  Galileo. — Academia  del  Limento,  founded  at  Florence 
in  1657,  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Tuscany.— ^carf«nia  D/gi* 
Inguieti,  founded  at  Bologna  about  the  same  Ume. — 
Academie  Royale,  founded  at  I^ris  in  1666. — Academic 
Imperiale,  at  Peter^ui^,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1725. — Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  S^c,  founded,  at 
Berlin,  by  Fkvderic  I.  in  1700,  of  which  Leibnitz  was  the 
first  president. — Academie  Royale,  4^<)^;ttohPTt4k:J739. 
Digitizca  oy 
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Academy,  a  collegiate  school  for  the  trauung  of  youth  in 
the  sciences,  of  which  there  are  three  royal  lOundatioDS  in 
England,  two  for  the  military  at  Woolwich  and  Midhurst ; 
and  one  at  Portsmouth  for  the  navy. 

AC^'NA  (Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters*  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved ;  leaflets 
OTate.-~CoR.  none,  unless  the  calyx  be  termed  as  such. 
— Stam. ^^mentt  equal ;  anthers  ^quadrangular. — P^st. 
germ  inferior;  «/y2e  veir  small;  sttgmttt  a  small  mem- 
brane.—Pen.  one-cellea  berry ;  teeas  single. 

Spedes.— The  Accena  is  a  Mexioin  plant,  luvin^  only  one 
npecies,  nuaely,  the  Acana  OongtUa,  Lmn*  Spec* 
Plant, 

ACA'HI  {Chem.)  alum-water. 

ACA'JA  USot.)  Prunus  Bratilientis  Jructu  racemosa,  a  tree 
<^  Braiil,  growing  to  the  size  of  a  tall  lime,  on  the  extreme 
branches  of  which  certain  birds  build  their  nests  pendulous, 
that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  serpents.  Mar^nm, 

Hist.  Brasil. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant, 
ACAJA'IBA  {Bot.)  Acajou^  or  Acajuha;  the  Anacardium 
occidentale  of  Linnteus,  and  in  English  the  Cashew-tree ; 
the  fruit  of  which  is  called  the  Cashew-nut,  friHii  which  is 
extracted  an  oil  used  by  painters  to  give  a  black  colour, 
and  also  a  spirit  is  distilled  equal  in  strength  to  arrack  or 
rum.  Ger.  Herb,  j  Pis.  et  Marcgrav.  Hitt.  Bras, ;  Raii 
Hist.  Plant. 

ACAJOUA'NUM  lignum  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  wood  of  a  red 

colour,  which  is  never  touched  by  worms. 
A'CALAI  ICkem.)  salt. 

ACALE'PHE  {Bot.)  or  Ac4djfpha,  the  a««a,'^i,  of  Theo- 
phrastust  and  'Ax«ai^«  of  Dioscorides;  a  herb  so  called, 
wMfk  ra  /Ml  axfu  i.  e.  from  its  not  being  pleasant 

to  the  touch.  Theophrast,  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  7  ;  Aris- 
toph.  Equit,  v.  420;  Diosc  i.  4,  c.  94 ;  Athen,  1.  S,  c.  12. 

ACA'LYPHA,  in  the  Linnaan  system,  Uie  Rhinoearpus  of 
Bocrhaave  or  Tickfruit ;  a  genus  of  plantt.  Class  21  Mo- 
noeeia.  Order  8  Monodehhta. 

Generic  Characters  of  the  Male  Floaers,  Cal.  perianth 
three  or  four-leaved;  leaflets  roundish.— Cor.  none.— 
STXU,filametUs  eight  to  sixteen ;  ajOhert  roundish. 

Generic  Characters  o/"  the  Female  Fhwers, .  Cal.  perianth 
three-leaved  ;  leajlets  subovate. — Cor.  none.— Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  styles  three stignutt  simple^PER.  cap- 
sule roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species. — Plants  of  this  tribe  are  either  annuals  or  shrubs, 
but  mostly  the  latter ;  and  natives  of  the  Indies  or  Ame- 
rica. The  principal  species  are  the — Acalypha  Virgi- 
niana,  or  Mercurialis  tricaccos,-^ Acalypha  Zeylanica,  or 
Cupameni;  Indian  Acalypha. — Acalypha  Australis,  or 
Ricinoides  ;  South  American  Acalypha. — Acalypha  be- 
tulina,  or  Cauda. — Acalypha  mappa,  Ricinus  mappa,  or 
Folium  mappa  ;  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Malaccas.— ^ca- 
ltf]^a  lanceolata,  or  Ricinocarpus  Indica,  Sfc.  Raii  Hist. 
Plant.i  Henn.CataLj  Sloan,  Hist.  Jamaic. f  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant, 

ACA'MATOS  {Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  xMfjbtti,  to  labour;  a 

position  of  the  Umbs  longest  to  be  borne  without  weariness. 
ACA'MPTE  {Opt.)  an  epithet  applied  by  Leibnitz  to  a 

figure  which  u  opaque  and  polished,  and  consequently 
.  possesses  properties  necessary  for  reflecting  light,  jtet  does 

not  reflect  it.   Lab,  Epist,  torn.  iii.  p.  '26S. 
ACA'NGA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  BromeUa  of  Linnfleos. 
ACA'NOR  {Chem,)  a  sort  of  chenucal  furnace. 
ACA'NOS  {Bot,)  'Anin«,  a  herb,  the  Onopordium  Acan- 

thium  of  Linnsus.  Theo^  Hitt.  Plant.  L  1,  c.  16 ;  Diosc, 

1.6,  e.3. 
ACA'NTHA  {Bot.)  vide  Acanthus. 

AcANTHA  iAnat.)  the  acute  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
spine  of  the  tibia,  or  the  Sptna  Dorsi,   Gorr.  D^n,  Med, 


AcANTHA  {Ich.)  the  fins  of  fish^. 

ACANTHA'BOLUS  {Surg.)  from  a  thorn,  and 

fictXiMf  to  throw ;  a  chirurgical  instrument  for  extracting 
thorns,  pieces  of  bone,  &c.    Paul,  Mginet. 

ACATHA'CEOUS  (Bot.)  u^Ufm^  from  «*W«f0«,  actdeum; 
prickly  as  plants  of  the  thistle  kind.    Diosc.  1.  3,  c.  14. 

ACA'NTHALEUCE  {Bot.)  M«t0«AH>»a,  Alba  spina,  white 
thorn. 

ACA'NTHE  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Chara  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ACA'NTHIA  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  gams  Ciira^. 
ACA'NTHICE  {Bot.)  SauutM  /i>»rtxii,  the  liquid  which  the 

bead  of  the  Helxines  {i^m)  contains,  used  by  females  fbr 

mastick.    Themh.  L  6,  c.  4. 
ACA'NTHINUM  {Chem.)  gum. 

ACA'NTHIS  (Or.)  iKtutUt  «<M>^9«y*f,  an  eater  of  thorns : 
a  bird  of  mean  colour,  but  agreeable  voice,  of  which  Virg, 
Georg.  3,  v.  338,  «ays 

XitonfMi  i^esonem  mmant,  «t  Aamthida  dtmi. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  what  we  call  the  linnet.  Aristoi.  Hist. 
Anim.  i.  8,  c.  3 ;  Aldrov.  Arniihol,  in  voc.  Carduclis. 

ACA'NTHIUM  (Bo(.)  the  Onopordium  acanthium,  ttlyri, 
am  et  Arabicum  of  Linna:u8.    Ran  Hist.  Plant. 

ACANTHE'IDES  (Zo.)  the  same  as  echinos. 

AcAKTHEiDEs  (Bot.)  prickHest  Thistle,  a  species  of  the 
Carduus  of  LinnKus. 

ACA*NTHUS  (Arch.)  an  ornament  in  the  capital  of  a 
Corinthian  pillar,  invented,  according  to  Vitruvius,  by 
Callimachus,  who  took  the  idea  from  observing  an  Acan- 
thus grow  over  a  tile  that  had  been  [daced  on  a  tomb. 
Vitruv,  1.  4,  c  2 ;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

Acanthus  {Bot.)  the  MX'tn  of  Theophrastus,  and  Acan- 
thus  of  Vir^l,  called  by  Herodotus  tt*»rim,  by  Strabo 
Mxtaii,  by  Dioscorides  iuutti*,  and  by  Pliny  Spina  Mgyp- 
tiaca  ;  is  a  shrub  answering  to  the  Acacia  of  Bauhine,  and 
the  Mimosa  niltdica  of  Linnoeug.  Its  fruit  in  the  pod 
(lAA^Sof)  is  termed,  by  Virgil,  a  berry. 
Georg.  2t  v.  119. 

Et  quid  odonUo  Teferam  ludantia  Ugw 
AilwNMfue  at  bonammpir Jjvndentis  JkanthiJ 

AcAMTHDs,  the  herb,  cidled  by  Dioscorides  £ui»l«,  is  dis- 
tinguished bjT  the  epithet  moltis,  smooth,  because  it  is  pro- 
vi^d  with  spines  so  soft  that  it  might  be  used  for  garlands. 

Theoc.  Idyl.  1.1,  v.  55. 

Virg.  Eclog,  3,  v.  45. 

Et  moUi  eiredm  «t  awn  amplmna  mmHut. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  called  Acanthus,  because  it 
is  thorny,  which  was  also  a  general  name  for  manytbomy 
plants.   It  is  called  Branca  ursina  by  Bauhine,  Brank  ur- 
sine by  Dale,  and  Bears-breech,  vuJgarly.    Herod.  1.  2, 
c.  96 ;  Theophrast,  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4 ;  Steph,  Byz.  de  Urb.t 
Dioscor.lS;  Plin.1,92;  Ovid.  Metam.  1.  IS;  Ki(rufl.I.4; 
Athen.  Deipnos.  1.  15 ;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  I.  6 :  Aet.  I.  1  ; 
Marcdl.  E^tiric.  1.  6 ;  Salmas.  Exercttat,  Plin, ;  Sje. 
Acanthus,  in  the  Linnaan  system,  a  ^enus  of  plants.  Class 
14  Didtputmia,  Order  2  Angiospermta. 
Generic  ChanKters.  Cal.  perianth  unequal,  permanent. — 
CoR.  one-petalled,  unequal ;  tube  veiy  short ;  upp»-l^t 
none ;  unaer4ip  very  large. — St au, ^filaments  four;  an- 
thers oblwff. — PiST.  ^rm  conical ;        filiform ;  stig- 
mas two.— Per.  capsule  subovate,  with  a  point;  claws 
alternate ;  seait  ovate. 


Species,   The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the  Acanthus 
mollis satimis,  neuMoUis  Virgilti CarduuStSea Branca  Ursi 
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used  medicinally. — Acanthus  cardmfoliuSf  Tbistle-leaved 
Acanthus,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^e— Acanthus 
s^nosus  aculeattts  seu  syhxstris.  Prickly  Acanthus,  a  na- 
tive of  Italy. — Acanthus  Dioscoritlit  vel  sdtivus,  native  of 
Lebanon,  and  supposed  by  Linneeus  to  be  the  genuine 
species  of  Dioscorides. — Acanthus  ilicqfoliusy  the  Paina- 
Schulii  of  Rheed,  native  of  the  Indies,  &c.  J.  Bauh. 
Hist,  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin,  Theat.  Botan.;  Ger.  Herb.,- 
Park.  Theat.  Botan.;  Rati  Hist.  Plant.;  Toum.  Inst. 
Herb.  ;  Boerh.  Ind.  Plant, ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant, 

ACAKTHY'LLIS  (Or.)  another  name  for  Acanthis. 

ACA'NTICONE  (Min.)  a  spedea  o£  Oie  Epidote  fMy, 

ACA'NUS  (Bot.)  vide  Acanos. 

ACA'NZII  (Mil.)  Turkish  light-horse,  the  Avan^gu8rd  of 

the  Grand  Se^or's  army. 
ACAPATLI  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Piper  Longum  of 

Idnnsus.   Rait  Hist.  Plant, 
ACATKON  (Bot.)  anothier  name  for  the  Sampnichum  of 

Liniueus. 

AcAFNON  (Nat.)  <^K<c9r»r»,  from  «,  priv.  and  a«r>i(,  smoke; 
honey  taJcen  from  the  hive  without  smoking  die  bees. 

Strabo.  1.  9;  Plin.  Ml,  c.  16. 
ACA'RNA  IBof.)  "Ajwpta.Fish-Thistle,  a  species  of  the  Atmc- 
tUisy  the  Carlinat  and  the  Ericus  of  Linnaeus,  Theoph. 
1.  6.  c.  3. 

ACA'RNAN  (Ich.)  a  sea-fish,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  and 

Aldrovanduft.  Castel. 
A'CARON  (Bot.)  the  Wild  tAyvHHeiHtieM^rius  Brabantia  of 

LinnsuB. 
ACA'RTUM  (Chem.)  red-lead. 

A'CARUS  (Ent.)  'AK^i,  Tick,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the 
Class  InsectOt  Order  Aj^era. 

Generic  Characters,    Mouth  without  proboscis. — Feelers 
two  as  long  as  the  sucker.— two  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  bead. — Legs  eight. 
Species.    The  most  remarkable  species  are  the  Acarus 
scire,  the  Cheese  Mite,  found  in  ctieese  and  meal — Aca- 
rus  ricinuSf  Dog-Tick,  which  infests  dogs. — Acarus  extd- 
cerans,  the  Itch*Mite,  found  on  the  hwds  and  joints  of 
persons  infected  with  Uie  itch^i^canu  autumnalist  the 
Harvest  Bug,  which  attaches  itself  to  plants  and  animals 
in  autumn.— i4canu  telarius,  spins  its  web  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  which,  bdng  dispersed  by  the  winds,  covers 
the  fields  with  innumerable  threadsl— ^cunu  etdeoptra- 
torum,  which  is  found  on  the  bodies  of  several  coleop- 
terous insects.— -^cartM  vegetans.  Vegetating  Mite,  an 
insect  so  called  from  the  singular  manner  in  which  it  is 
a£Sxed  to  the  limbs  or  wing'shells  of  the  insect  it  infests. 
ACATALE'CTIC  (Gram.)  'Ax-t-aw^t**,  i.  e.  acatalecticus 
versus  cut  in  fine  nihil  deest,  from  «,  priv.  and  jc«r«Aiiyw, 
to  end ;  a  perrect  or  acatalectic  verse,  not  having  a  syllable 
too  much  or  too  little.    Diomed.  1.  3. 
ACAITALETSIA  (Phy.)  *Aw(T«Air|"'«,  incomprehensibility, 

uncertainty  in  science. 
ACATALIS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Juniperus. 
ACATASTATjE  (Med)  from  «,  priv.  and  E«<tV«/*«»,  to  de- 
termine ;  an  epithet  for  fevers  that  are  irregular  and  vari- 
able in  their  appearances ;  or  urines  that  are  turbid.  Hip- 
pocrat.  de  Rat.  Via.  in  Acut.  Morb.  8f  Gal.  Com. 
ACATE'RA  (Bot.)  Juniperus  niger, 

ACATERY  (Hist,)  a  sort  of  check  between  the  clerks  of 

the  king's  kitchen,  and  the  purveyors. 
ACATHA'RSIA  (Med.)  'AueOmfrU,  from  «,  priv.  and  «(««i'p*r, 

to  purge ;  impurity  of  the  humours. 
ACATlfi'STUS'(Mi«.)  'A»ittr^,  a  solemn  hymn,  anciently 

•nng  ui  the  Greek  church,  in  the  fourth  week  of  Lent. 

Cunpalat.  de  Of.  Constantin.  c.  12. 
ACATIUM  (Ant,)  i%»rtm,  the  largest  sul  placed  in  the 

middle  of  the  shi^.   Poll.  Onon.  1.  2,  c.  81 ;  Itidor,  Orig. 

1. 19,  c.  S. 
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ACATO  (Chem.)  or  Araxos,  soot. 

ACAULIS  (Bot.)  from  «,  priv.  mvx^,  a  stem,  i.  e.  sine 
cauht  stemless ;  an  epithet  for  a  plant ;  Planta  acaulisf  a 
plant  wanting  s  stem,  as  the  Viola  odorata  ;  also  for  the 
cap  of  the  fungi,  as  Pileus  acaulis,  or  sessilis,  when  the 
cap  is  not  supported  by  a  stalk.   Linn.  Phil.  Botan.  - 

ACA'ULOS  (hot.)  the  Carlina  Acaulis  of  UanmiB.  Bauh, 
Hist.  Plant. 

ACCAPITA'RE  (Law)  to  pay  relief  to  lords  of  manors. 

Flet.  1.  2,  c.  SO. 
ACCA'PITUM  (Law)  i.  e.  ReUvium,  a  relief  to  lords  of 

manors. 

ACCE'DAS  ad  Curiam  (Law)  a  writ  isnuDS  from  Chantxry 
to  a  sheriff,  where  a  man  has  received  folse  judgment 
F,N.B,  18 ;  Rfg,  Orig.  9,  S6.^Accedai  ad  Vice-Comitem, 
a  writ  to  a  coroner,  commanding  him  to  deliver  a  writ  to 
a  sheriff,  who  having  ft  writ,  called  apotie,  suppresses  it. 
Reg.  Orig.  83. 

ACCELERATED  (Pku.)  an  epithet  for  motion  when  it 
increases  by  continual  accesMons  of  velocity,  which  may 
be  either  equably  or  unequably  accelerated,  as  the  accele- 
rated moiion  of  pendulums,  projectiles,  compressed  bodies, 
&c.  The  term  is  opposed  to  retard,  which  expresses  a 
diminution  of  velocity. 

ACCE'LERATING,  or  Accelerntive  (Mech.)  acceleratrix,  an 
epithet  for  that  force  which  causes  an  increased  velocity  of 
motion.    Neva.  Princip.  def.  8. 

ACCELERATION  (PAy.)  acceleration  from  ac,  or  ad,  and 
celero,  to  quicken ;  increased  velocity  of  motion,  which  is 
principally  applied  to  falling  bodies  tending  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Acceleration 
is  either  equable  or  variable.— fjwa&fff  aoc^titUm  is  that 
in  which  the  accessions  of  velocity  are  always  equal  in 
equal  times.— rartu^  acceleration  is  when  the  acce^ 
sions  in  equal  times  either  increase  or  decrease.  GelU, 
Dial.2, 

Acceleration  (Astron.)  is  applied  to  the  fixed  stars,  the 
planets,  and  the  moon. — Acceleration  of  the£xed  starst  is 
the  time  which  the  stars,  in  one  diurnal  revMution,  antid- 
pate  the  mean  diurnal  revolution  of  the  waa^Act^^atim 
of  a  plana,  when  its  real  diurnal  motion  exceeds  its  mean 
oiumal  motion.— ^cce^rrafMm  of  Me  moon,  the  increase  of 
the  moon's  mean  motion  from  the  sun,  compared  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 

ACCE'LERATIVE  (Pht/.)  vide  Acederttiing. 

ACCELERATO'RES  uritue  (Anat.)  muscles  so  called 
because  they  serve  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the 
urine.  ■ 

ACCE'NDONES  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  gladiators  or  supcmu* 
merarics,  whose  office  was  to  excite  and  animate  the  com- 
batants.   Salmas.  in  TertuU.  de  PaU,  c.  6. 

ACCE'NSOR  (Ant.)  vide  Acoli/thus. 

ACCE'NSUS  (Art.)  an  officer  who  attended  on  the  con- 
suls  and  prstors  acting  as  a  clerk  of  the  assizes,  or  crier  of 
the  court  to  summon  the  witnesses,  &c,;  so  called  quod 
alios  ad  preetorem  acciret.  Before  the  introduction  of 
clocks  he  used  also  to  cry  the  hour  at  the  third  hour  at 
noon,  and  at  the  ninth  hour.  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lot.  1. 5, 
c.  9;  Cic.de  Leg.  I.  2,  c.  24;  Ad.  Frat.  1.  1,  ep.  1 ;  Plin, 
I.  7,  c.  60 ;  Var.  de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom.  Apud.  Non.  Marcell. 
1. 12,  c.  8 ;  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  20 ;  August.  Ad.  Leg,  xii.  Tab. 
§  44 ;  Sigon.  de  Antiq.  Jur,  Civ.  Roman.;  Manut.  de  Civit. 
Rom.  apud  Thesaur.  Gresc.  torn.  1,  p.  36;  Salmat,  de  Mil, 
Rom.  c.  14-j  Buleng.  de  Imp.  Rom.  1.  6,  c.  16.  1%is  officer 
seems  also  to  have  acted  as  a  scribe,  according  to  Cicere, 
and  some  inscriptions  T.  TITIENUS  FEUX,  AUGUS- 
TALJS  SCRIBA  LIBR.  JEDIL.  CURUL.  VIATOR 
^DILIS.  PLEBIS.  ACCENSUS.  Oc  m  Verr,  I  S. 
c.  66 ;  Bulng.  de  Imp,  Bom,  1, 6 ;  P^O*  For.  Rom.  L  5i 
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AcciKsus,  a  kind  of  adjutant  i4)polnted  hj  the  tribunes  to 
aaiist  the  centurion  or  decurion ;  or,  accordins  to  Fettus, 
a  mpemumenuy  soldier  who  was  ready  to  supply  the  place 
of  any  one  that  died.  Varr.  de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom.  1.  S  apud 
Nm.  1.  12,  c.  8 ;  Liv,  1. 1,  c.  43 ;  Fett.  de  Verb.  Signtf.  $ 
Salmtu.  de  Re  Mil.  c.  14 ;  Rotm.  Antiq.  Rom. 

A'CCENT  {Gram.)  Accentust  from  ac,  or  adf  and  cantus, 
a  song ;  an  inflection  of  tone  which  is  ^tber  awto*  grave, 
or  drcua^ex  .*  the — Acute  accent  ( ' )  sharpens  or  ruses  the 
arllable. — Grave  accent  ( ^)  depresses  the8yUable.'Circunj- 
fiex  accent  |~ )  both  elevates  and  depresses^  i.  e.  per  arnn  et 
thetin  ;  as  in  the  word  natura  ;  when  I  say,  natUt  the  voice 
ia  elevated,  aod  it  is  called  arsis  t  but  when  I  lay  ra,  the 
Toice  is  depressed,  and  it  is  called  thesis.  Varro.  de  Lai. 
Lm,;  Qfdnt.  Inst.  1.  IS,  c.  10;  Diomed.  1.  2;  Prise,  de 
Accent,  tmud  Vet,  Grammat*i  Isid.  Orig.  1. 1,  c.  17. 

Accents  Greek,  the  Greek  accents  are  now  known  but  little, 
except  by  the  marks  over  tiie  vowels;  they  are  three, 
nameljr,  acute  grave  (\  aod  circuinfl»  C) ;  words  are 
doiominated  dif^ntly  according  to  the  position  of  the 
accent,  as — Proparoxytons,  with  the  acute  on  the  ante* 
penultimate,  as  wmJnfbu. — Paroxytons,  having  the  acute  on 
the  penultimate,  as  — Oxj/tont,  having  the  grave  or 
acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  as  iflfMtf  — Barytont, 
with  the  ^ave  accent,  or  no  accent,  on  the  last  syllable, 
as  ri/Mif  vmfAu.'—CircumJlex,  those  with  the  circumflex  on 
the  last  syllable,  as  wim. — Ante-circumflex,  with  the  cir- 
cumflex on  the  penultimate,  as  (USnt. — To  these  may  be 
added  the  breathings,  which  are  two ;  viz.  the  lesia  or 
mild  ('),  as  and  the  asper  or  aspirate  ('].  as  i»«ir«>, 
which  is  pronounced  Hmmtw.  Every  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel  has  either  the  lenis  or  the  as^er,  and  when  two  p's 
come  together^  the  fint  has  the  lems,  and  the  second  the 
asper,  aBw«ffm. 

Accents  Heoretot  the  Hebrew  accents  consisted  either  of 
points  which  served  as  vowel  points,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  points,  or  of  accents,  pro^Iy  so  called, 
whidi  are  ather  Unic,  distinctive,  or  imde. — Tonic  ae- 
centi  stand  fiv  notes  to  sing  by. — Distinctiae  accents  dis- 
tinguish the  aeoBe^Senaie  accents,  accaitus  ministri,  or 
seniles,  serve  to  show  the  construction  and  connexion  of 
words. 

Accents  are  mcyeover  distinguislied  as  they  stand  over  or 
under  the  letters. 


Hebrew  Aceenti  under  the  Letter/. 

Ftsm, 

Place,  and  Powtr. 

Silliik 

It  Punctom. 

Atoack 

H  Colon. 

Hi^a 

Semioomma  primum. 

Tefir 

* 

9  Ditto. 

Jetfaif 

* 

i«  Semicolon. 

Monacb 

M  Senuoonuna. 

Mercaumi^ 

K  Ditto. 

Merca  daplex 

>(  Ditto. 

Hahpacb 

H  Ditto. 

Darga 

I 

9  Ditto. 

Jcrach  bea  jomo 

■ 

9  Ditto. 

Hebrew  Accents  above  the  Letters. 

Paser  minor 

ft  Semicomma  quartDm. 

Paser  mqor 

St  Ditto. 

Karne  para 

•p 

V  Ditto. 

ScfaalBcheleth 

1 

A  Samicolon. 

Pesik,  or  L^amia 

Ditto. 

Name, 
Telischa  ketanna 
Sarka 
Pasta 
Geresch 
Gerascbajim 
Telischa  Gedola 
Segol,  or  Segdta 
Sakeph  katon 
Sakeph  gadol 
ReGa,  or  Rebhia 


Flgnn,  PUee,  aad  Powtti. 
^    ft  Semicoums. 

H  Semicomma  primum. 
'  Ditto. 

ft  Semicomma  secnnduu. 

*  Ditto. 
'    ^  Semicoaima  tertiam. 

^  Stnn^odon. 

^  Comma. 
'    *  Ditto. 

A  Ditto. 


The  Greek  and  Roman  accentual  marks  are  placed  over 
the  vowels,  as  follow : 


Greek  Accents  and 

'  Acute,  as 
^  Grave,  as 
"  Circnmfles,  as 
'  Leais,  as 

*  Asper,  as 

*  Acute  lenis,  as 

*  Grave  leois,  as 

*  Acute  asper,  as 
Grave  asper,  as 

'  Circumflex  lenis,  as 

*  Circumflex  asper,  as 


Breatfdngt. 


a  I 


^  i 
\  \  \ 
s  n  I 


t  n  i  0 

■  a  If  ■ 
S  D  I  0 

4l     «     *  k 

S  H  I  0 
4  S  q  7  0 

&  S  vi  t  0 

mil 

Slsi^JZ 


u  a 
a  A 

5  S 


van. 
ZS  5. 


Soman  Aeeents. 

'  Acute,  as       h  6  i  6  1x. 

^  Gfwe,  as       4  ^  1  6  ii. 

*  Circumflex,  as  ft  £  !  6  0. 

,  Cedilla  used  only  under  the  French  ^  as  (. 

'  over  the  Spanish  n,  thus  n. 

Accent  (Mus.)  the  modulaUon  of  the  vcuce  in  singing. 

Accented  {Mus.)  an  epithet  for  those  notes  or  ban  on 
which  the  emphasis  naturally  falls. 

Accents  (Mus.)  accentus  ;  a  verse  or  song. 

ACCE'NTOR  (Mus.)  he  that  sings  the  highest  part,  or 
treble  in  a  choir. 

ACCE'PTANCE  (Law)  Acceptatio,  from  accipio,  to  accept; 
an  accepting  of  a  thing,  or  a  tacit  agreement,  as  it  husband 
and  wi^,  seised  of  lands  in  risht  of  the  wife,  join  and  make 
a  lease  reserving  rent ;  and  uter  the  death  of  the  husband 
the  wife  receives  or  accepts  the  rent,  by  this  acceptance 
the  lease  is  confirmed,  ana  it  shall  bind  her.   1  Inst.  273. 

Acceptance  of  a  bill  {Com.)  the  signing,  subscribing,  and 
making  a  person  debtor  for  the  contents. 

ACCEPTA'TIO  {Ant.)  a  discharge  from  the  creditor  to  the 
dditor,  which  is  in  civil  law,  what  an  acquittance  is  in  com* 
mon  law.   Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  178. 

ACCE'PTOE  {Ant.)  vide  Accipiter. 

Acceptor  (Com.)  the  person  who  accepts  a  bill  of  ex- 
change by  signing  it,  and  obliging  himself  to  pay  the  G(m- 
tents. 

ACCEPTCyRIUS  modiolus  {Ant.)  a  vessel  employed  in  the 
aqueducts  for  holding  water,  in  dutinction  from  the  ert^gp- 
iorius,  by  which  it  was  dealt  out.  Keiuihen.  in  Frontin.  de 
AquedwA.  1.  1  apud  Thes,  Grtto.  Antiq.  Bom.  vol.  4, 
p.  16S8. 

ACCERSITCVRES  (Ant.)  Runners  who  wen 

nouoce  tbt  arrival  of  any  one.  ^Pignor.^ 

'        DigiTTzed  by 


:ore  to  an- 


ACC 


ACC 


ACCE'SSA  (Archaol.)  Accessio,  Acceuusj  the  access  of  the 
sea,  i.  e.  the  tide  in  distincUon  from  Uie  receuiu  or  ebb. 

A'CCESSARY  (LavS)  or  Accessory^  acceuorius,  from  ac  and 
cedot  to  come  ;  one  guilty  of  an  ofence  not  princi^l^,  but 
by  a  direct  participaUpn,  as  of  command,  &c. ;  if  simplv 
by  advice  or  abetting  he  is  an  abettor  ;  if  by  act  and  deed, 
as  a  principal,  he  is  an  accomjplux.  Accessories  are  either 
so  before  the  fact  or  after. — Accessories  before  ike foct^  are 
those  who  bein^  absent,  yet  procure  or  command  another 
to  commit  a  cnme.— Accessories  <\fier  the  fod,  those  who 
receive  and  relieve  the  felon,  knowing  the  felony  to  have 
been  committed.  3  Insi.  138;  1  Hale.  Pleas  ^the  Crown, 
613,  &c. ;  //auwfc.  P.  C.  I  2,  c.  37,  &c. 

ACCE'SSIBLE  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  height  or  depth 
which  can  be  approached  so  as  to  be  measured  by  applymg 
a  proper  instrument. 

Accessible  {Mil.)  an  epithet  for  any  j^ace  that  may  be 
approached  by  a  hostile  force.  A  fortress  may  be  ac- 
cessible both  by  sea  or  land. 

ACCE'SSION  (Med.)  accessio,  from  accede,  to  approach, 
arfM-<io-i(,  the  beginning  of  a  paroxysm,  or  a  fit  of  an 
intermitting  fever. 

Accession  (Pol.)  frmn  acc^o,  to  qiproacb ;  an  approach 
or  coming  to ;  as  of  a  king  who  taices  possession  of  his 
Uirone,  or  of  any  person  who  comes  into  possesuon  of 
property. 

Accession  (Ecc.)  a  term  used  in  the  elecUon  of  a  pope, 
when  one  or  more  cardinals  accede  or  go  over  to  a  parti- 
cular side  so  as  to  ^ve  it  the  majority,  which  is  one  mode 
of  election  in  distinction  from  acclamation,  or  scrutiny. 
Vide  Accessui, 

ACCESSORIUS  Mutadut  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the 
Jlexor  digitorum  and  sacro  lumharis, — Accessorim  Nervus, 
a  name  given,  by  Willis,  to  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  which 
arise  by  sereral  filaments,  from  both  sides  of  the  medulla 

spinalis. 

A^CCESSORY  (Law)  vide  Accessary. 

ACCE'SSUS  {Ant.)  from  accedo,  to  approach ;  a  climbing 

machine  for  ascending  the  walls  of  besieged  towns.  Vitruv. 

1.  10,  c.  19. 

AccBssus  (Ecc.)  velper  accessum,  a  mode  of  electing  the  pope, 
when  all  the  cardinals,  with  one  consent,  approach  him 
and  salute  him  by  the  tide  of  Pa^.  This  is  called,  in 
English,  "  An  election  by  acclamatioa."  Ceremonial  Rom. 
1.  1,  §  1. 

ACCiACATU'RA  (Mus.)  Italian,  for  a  sweeping  of  the 
chords  of  the  harpuchord,  and  dropping  spnokled  notes 
usual  in  accompanunents. 

A'CCIDENS  (P/tv.)  or  per  Accidens,  tutra  ri>f»fit6>mf;  a 
term  applied  to  the  operations  of  natural  bodies,  in  distinc- 
tion &om  per  te  ;  thus  fire  is  said  to  bum  per  ae,  but  a  hot 
iron  ser  accidens.    Aristot.  Analift,  Post.  1.  1,  c.  3. 

A'CCIDENT  (Log.)  Acddem,  from  accirfo,  to  befal  or  hap- 

Sen  to  a  thing,  »  r»ii>fiifiw*ti  that  which  belongs  inci- 
ent^y  to  substances.  Accidents  are  of  different  kinds, 
namely : — Accidens  parfieulare,  a  particular  accident,  that 
which  is  in  a  subject,  but  attributed  to  no  subject ;  as  a 
garment  that  belongs  to  a  man,  but  forms  no  part  of  a 
man. — Accidens  pradtcabile,  a  predicable  accident,  which 
is  in  a  subject,  and  predicated  of,  or  attributed  to,  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  belongs  incidentally  to  it,  in  distinction  from  the 
essence,  as  white,  black.  1  his  is,  as  Porphyry  defines  it, 
what  comes  to,  or  goes  from,  a  thing,  x*(><s  t»  vwni%({ut*u 
^Sfof,  i.  e.  without  destroying  the  subject.  It  is  divided 
into  common  and  proper. — Accidens  commune,  »«»•', 
common  accident,  belongs  to  several  subjects;  as  ani- 
mality,  which  is  common  to  man  and  beast. — Aceidens  pro- 
prium,  Jimy  a  proper  accident,  which  is  peculiar  to  one 
subject ;  as  risibility  to  man. — Accidens  separabile,  xvrifw, 
a  separable  accident,  whidi  may  be  separatpd  fran  a  sub- 


ject; as  sleeping  fnmi  a  maa.'-'Accidemt  isueparaiiley 
»X«r<«'*'f  ui  inseiwrable  accident,  vriiidi  cannot  be  a^ft- 
rated  from  the  subject ;  as  blackness  from  the  skin  of^ an 
Ethiopian.— ^cck/«fi«  preedieamentiUe,  a  predicamental  ao 
cident,  which  mcludes  the  last  nine  of  toe  predicament! ; 
as  quantitjr,  quality,  actlm,  passion,  ftc.  in  distinction 
from  the  ivM,  or  substance,  wbidi  is  the  first  predicament. 
Porj^yr.  Ita^g. ;  Aristot,  Analyt. 
ACCIDE'NT^  Colours  (Opt.)  Uiose  which  depend  oo 
the  eye,  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  produced  by 
the  light. 

Accidental  Pmnt  (Perspect.)  that  point  va  which  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  eye,  parallel  to  another  givm  right 
line,  cuu  the  picture  or  plane.   ThuSf  suppose  A  B  to  be 


the  line  given  in  perspective,  C  F  £  the  perspective  plane, 
D  the  eye,  C  D  the  line  parellel  to  A  B }  then  is  C  the 
accidental  point. 
ACCI'DENTS  (Lope)  \ide  Accident, 
Accidents  (Metaj^)  are  distinguished  into  primary  and 
secondary. — Primary  accidents  are  such  as  are  absolute  ; 
as  quantity  and  t^j^xty.— Secondary  accidents  are  ^mndo, 
when ;  ubt,  where ;  situs,  situation ;  AoAitei,  habit,  Ac. 
Acciobnts  (Gram.)  the  inflexions  of  words,  or  tlw  ac- 
cents in  letters  and  syllables. 
AociDBMTs  (Her.)  the  tincture  and  diflferences  in  Uaaoning, 

or  the  points  and  abatements  in  an  escutcheon. 
ACCIFE^NSER  (Ich.)  vide  Acipenter. 
ACCmXER  (Or.)  the  hawk,  a  well-known  bird  of  prey, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  n^wcity,  from  accipio,  to  sdze, 
i.  e.  to  s«ze  or  take  birds.  The  Hebrew  name  ti  is  de- 
rived from  nvj,  to  fly ;  because  it  is  a  bird  of  swift  flight, 
as  the  Greek  Uf^l,  from  r*  ^«m<  ur4mty  to  go  freely.  This 
bird  was  made  emblematical  of  the  winds,  on  account  of 
the  swiftness  of  its  flight,  which,  together  with  ks  rapa- 
city, has  been  celebrated  by  the  poets.  Horn.  Iliad.  U  15, 
V.  237,  speaking  of  Apollo, 

Bi  ii  Mr'  likmt  ifsmw  "ifmu  iw««( 

Odyu.  L  15,  V.  525. 

Horn.  II 1. 16,  ▼.  58S. 

*flMi,  'irt'  MijSari  mAmv'c  ti  4^f«f  ri 
Heriod.  Oper.  1. 1,  t.  Sia 

OuidMetamA.  11,  v.  664>. 

— Aea^tr  iraUi  totii  mjuvt  tn  mam 
SetntoDW,  aliuiqut  AtAau  fit.caxaa  ds^aiL 

Chid,  de  Arte  Amand.  1.  2,  t.  147. 

OtHmvs  aeeij^trem  quw  vmt  temper  m  onmi;. 

Martial  1.  14,  ep.  216. 

Pnedofitit  veluerHm,  famuhtt  mme  mevpis,  idm 
Dtcipit  tt  aq>taM  km  (iU  meent  ewm. 

Claud.  EidyU.  1,  v.  81. 

Nmferui  aedpiter,  wm  snn^vr  ipH  toMiirtii 
BeUttmmm. 

For  the  sharpness  of  its  sight,  it  was  made' emblematical  of 
the  iun,  to  vhidi  it  was  hdd  aacKdv^the  ^grptiaos; 

Digitized  by  VjOO* 
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and  on  this  account  is  called  by  Aristophanes  r«f>f^  S^mXm 
and  bj  Virgil  ala  sacer.   Callimachus  mentions  six 

r:ie8  of  the  hawk,  and  Pliny  sixteen ;  but  Aristotle  gives 
names  of  only  ten,  viz.  TfifxK,  kiVmawt,  xipwt, 
9mm:pi-t,  wifnt,'  *tt,  riut,  m^«St  Buteo^ 
aulo,  circus,  asteriast  paam6ariust  pemett  law,  percus, 
mmif  rvbetarms*  The  two  ipedes  prindpally  known  are 
toe — Atxipiter  pahmiariuSf  or  Goss-hawk,  so  called  be- 
cause it  takes  dores.  It  is  the  lifn^  fmm^im  of  Aristotle ; 
the  AccipUer  pahmMrhu  of  Aldrovimdus ;  and  the  Faleo 
palumbarias  of  Linmeus. — AccipUer  JHimUarim,  or  the 
Sparrow-hawk,  so  called  because  it  catclies  sparrows,  is 
the  ti^  m^u^  of  Aristotle ;  the  AccipUer  ^ngillarius 
xnilgo  Nisus  sparvicro  dictus  of  Aldrovandus ;  and  the  Falco 
nisus  of  Linnaeus.  Herodot.  1.  %  c.  65,  &c. ;  Arittot. 
Hist,  Animal.  1.  9 ;  Diodor.  1.  2 ;  Cic,  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  3, 
c  14 ;  Virg.  Mn.  1.  11,  v.  721 ;  Apul.  Apolog.  1. 1  ;  Plin. 
1.  J0»  c.  8  ;  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.;  Mlian.  Hist.  Anim, 
1.  2,  c.  AQ\  Horopol.  de  Hierogl.  1.  2,  c.  14;  Oppian. 
Ixeut.  L  I;  Eustatk  in  Odyss.  1.  IS;  Gregor.  Nazianx, 
1. 10,  c  16;  August,  contra  Manat.;  Jul.  Firm,  Mathes. 
I.  S,  c  7  ;  Sidon.  ApoUinar.  Paneg.  ad  AvU. ;  Oros.  Hist. 
I.  2,  c.  14  ;  Demet.  PtcbJ.  ad  Hierocosoph  ;  Isidor,  Orig. 
I  12;  Gesner  de  Avib;  Aldrov.  Omkh.  1.  1 ;  Bellon,  de 
AvUna ;  Alex,  ab  Alexand.  Gen.  D.  1.  5,  c.  IS;  Bock. 
Hieroz.  1. 1,  &c. ;  Thuan.  de  Re  Accipiter,  1.  1  ;  Will,  Or- 
mth,  t  Baii  Hist. ;  Linn.  St/st.  Nat. 
AcciPiTKB  (Numis.)  this  bird  [vide  Accipiter  under  Orni- 
thology], was  worshipped  in  Egypt  for  Osiris,  on  account 
of  its  fierceness  and  violence,  which  attributes  it  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  in  common  with  Osiris  or  the  sun.  The 
nlijoined  figure  represents  a  medal  of  Adrian,  bearing,  on 


the  obverse,  the  head  of  the  emperor,  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  inscription,  ATT<»f«r«f  KAWm^  TI/3«>M>f  AIL>'« 
AAPIANOC ;  on  the  reverse,  the  accipiter  with  the 
fiower  of  the  lottts  on  its  head,  standing  on  a  small  staff : 
the  inscription  METHAIrw  L.  lA.  i.  e.  Metelitarttm 
anno  undecimo.  Vaillant  Numis.  Ptolem. 
Accipiter  (Sarj^.)  the  name  of  a  bandage  which  was  put 
over  the  note ;  so  odled  from  its  resemblanoe  to  the  claw 
of  a  hawk. 

ACCITITRES  (Or.)  the  first  order  in  the  Linnean  sys- 
tem, in  the  class  Avesj  or  Birds,  having  an  angular  tooth- 
like  process  on  the  upper  mandible,  including  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely, —  Vultur^  the  Vulture,  having  the 
biU  hooked,  and  tlie  head  naked. — Falco,  the  Eagle,  Fal- 
con, Kite,  Hawk,  &c.  having  the  bill  hooked,  and  covered 
at  Uie  base  with  a  cere.— Strix,  the  Owl,  having  the  bill 
hooked,  with  a  frontlet  oi  covered  bristles. — Lanius,  the 
Shrike,  having  the  bill  straightish  and  notched. 

ACCIPITRrNA  {Bat.)  another  name  for  the  hawk- 
weed. 

ACCrSE  (Com.)  a  duty  in  Holland  on  difibrent  sorto  of 
commodities,  as  wheat,  coals,  &c. 

ACCLAMATIO  {Ant.)  acclamation,  or  shouting,  which 
anume  the  Romans  was  performed  by  a  certain  tune  or 
modulation  of  the  voices  in  accordance,  and  was  employed 
ather  for  the  purpose  of  praise  or  dispraise.  Aeclamattons 
were  adopted  on  most  public  occasions,  as  in  the  case  of 
marriages,  congratulations  of  emperors  or  generals,  in  the 
theatre,  the  senate,  and  other  places.  The  form  of  the 
acclamation  varied  with  the  occasion  ;  on  saluting  a  newly 
elected  general,  they  cried  out  Dii  te  servent,  Itnperator  ; 
m  applauding  the  pmbrmances  of  any  declaimer  or  orator, 


they  would  cry  out  Bene  etpradaref  Belle  et  festive,  non 
potest  melius,  Ac  Sometimes,  however,  the  acclamation 
was  employed  to  express  a  contraiy  feeling,  as  on  the 
death  of  Commodus.  Cic  de  Oral.  1.  3,  c.  26 ;  Hor.  de 
Art.  Poet.  V,  428;  Mart.  1.  2,  epig.  27;  Pers.  Sat.  I, 
V.  40 ;  Senec.  Oetao.  act  4,  seen.  1 ,  v.  704,  and  epitt.  59 ; 
PUn,  1.  2,  epist.  14,  &c. ;  Qfiintil.  InstU,  Orat.  16,  c  3  ; 
Suet  in  Ner,  c.  SO,  and  in  Domit.  c.  23 ;  Dio,  L  43,  &c ; 
Arrian  in  J^ct.  1.  2,  c.  S3 ;  Vopitc.  m  PrtA.  c.  10 ;  Lam- 
prid,  in  Commod,  c.  18,  and  in  Anton,  Diadum,  c.  1  {  Bud 
tn  Pandect,  p.  74;  S^on  de  Ant.^Jur.  Prown.  ].  S,  c.  7  ; 
Ferrar,  de  Acdamat.  1. 1,  c.  2,  &c. ;  Buieng.  de  Grr.  c  49 ; 
Laz.  Comm.  Iteip.  Rom,  1.  9,  c.  2. 
ACCLAMATION  (Ecc.)  a  mode  of  electing  the  Pope, 
when  the  cardinals,  with  one  consent,  a^ress  him  by  the 
title  of  "  Papa,"  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance 
among  them. 

ACCLI'VIS  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  muscle  called 
obliguus  nscendens  abdominis. 

ACCLI'VITY  [Math.)  the  steepness,  or  slope,  of  any 
place  inclined  to  the  horizon  reckoned  upwards. 

A'CCOLA  {Ant.)  a  husbandman  who  came  from  other 
parts  to  till  the  ground  :  Eo  quod  perveniens  terram  colat. 
In  distinction  from  the  incola  qui  proprtam  terram  colit : 
i.  e.  who  tills  his  native  soil.    Isid.  Orig.  I.  12,  c.  1. 

ACCOLA'DE  {ArchiFol.)  from  ae  or  ad  and  coUum,  the 
neck ;  a  ceremony  used  in  knighting,  when  the  king  puts 
his  hand  round  the  neck  of  the  knight,  Wilhelm  Malms- 
bur,  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl. 

Accolade  {Mus.)  the  brace  which  includes  all  the  parts 
of  a  score. 

A'CCOLER  (Com.)  the  making  of  a  bracket  in  the  mar|pn 
of  an  account  book  in  France,  so  as  to  com{n«hend  several 
sums  in  one. 

A'CCOLLK  IHer.)  collared  or  wearing  a  collar. 

ACCOMMODA'TION  bill  {Com.)  a  bUl  given  as  an  accom- 
modation instead  of  a  loan  of  money,  which  is  commonly 
taken  up  by  the  drawer. 

ACCOMPAGNE'E  (Her.)  between. 

ACCCMPANIMENT  (Mus.)  An  instrumental  part  added 
to  a  composition  by  way  of  embellishment. — Accompani- 
ment ad  libitum,  when  the  piece  may  be  performed  with  or 
without  the  accompaniment  at  pleasure. — Accompaniment' 
obligato,  when  the  accompaniment  is  indispensable  to  the 
piece. 

ACCO'MPANIMENTS  {Mus.)  instrumental  parts  added 
incidentally  to  any  piece. 

Accompaniments  (Her.)  such  things  as  arc  usually  ap- 
plied about  the  shield,  as  the  belt,  mantlings,  &c. 

ACCO'MPANIST  (Mus.)  the  performer  of  the  accompa- 
niment. 

ACCO'MPLICE  (Law)  vide  Accessary. 
ACCO'IVllT  (Com.)  vide  Account, 

ACCO'NTUM  {Ant.)  a  Grecian  dart  or  javelin,  lomewhaf 
similar  to  the  Roman  pilum. 

ACCO'RD  (Mus.)  an  agreement  in  pitch  and  tone,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  voice,  or  to  instruments.  Rousaean  defines  it 
a  union  of  two  or  more  sounds  made  at  the  same  rime,  so 
as  to  form  an  harmonic  whole.  Accwds  are  divided  by 
Rousseau  into— Accords  eonsonans,  or  consonancn,  when 
tlie  intervals  formed  by  two  sounds  are  agreeable  to  the 
ear. — Accords  dissonans,  or  dissonances^  thofte  which  con- 
tain some  dissonance,  or  discordant  sound,  which  is  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear. — Accords  par/aits,  which  consist  of 
three  didferent  sounds,  having  che  grave  sound  as  the  fun- 
damental.— Accords  imparfaits,  which  have  not  the  grave 
sound. 

Accord  (LaiB.)  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, when  any  one  is  injured  by  a  trespass  fif>ol^ce,  to 
satisfy  bun  with  some  recompeng^j^i^ed  by  LiOOg  IC 
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ACCORDATU'RA  {Mut.)  an  Italian  word  for  the  tuning, 
of  an  instrument. 

ACCOSTED  (Her.)  from  the  Latin  ac  and  -Vi^^  ' 
cotta,  a  rib  or  ude ;  side  by  side,  as  in  the  ^.-^"N^ 
annexed  figure.   "  Chevron  between  sis 
rams  accosted."   The  family  of  Harman 
bear  this  coat  of  arms  on  a  field  azure. 

ACCOTEMENT  {Mech.)  an  upsetting 
among  paviours;  a  space  of  ground  which 
is  between  the  border  of  the  road  and  the  ditch. 

ACCOUCHEMENT  {Med.)  Fr.  delivery,  or  lying-in; 
hence  the  practitioners  have  been  styled  accoitcheurs. 

ACCOUNT  (Com.)  or  accoanttt  in  genend  all  computa- 
tions.— Booh  of  accounlSf  or  Merchants'  AccoutUt  j  the 
books  in  which  all  the  transactions  of  a  merchant  are 
entered  and  digested  in  proper  order.  [Vide  Book-keep' 
ing."}  Whence  the  dtferent  phrases.-— To  open  an  account, 
or  to  enter  it  for  the  first  time  in  a  ledger.~7V)  keep  open 
an  aaxtunt ;  when  merchants  agree  to  honour  each  other's 
bills  of  exchange  reciprocally. —  To  affirm  an  account ;  to 
declare  and  make  oath  that  it  is  true. — To  disputCf  or 
note  an  account ;  to  make  remarks  or  objections  on  the 
several  items  of  an  account. — To  settle  an  account;  to 
cast  it  up  and  balance  it. —  To  post  a  sum  to  an  account ; 
to  enter  into  the  ledger  the  articles  for  which  any 
persons  become  either  debtors  or  creditors. — Account 
paper;  a  fine  large  paper  in  France  on  which  accounts 
were  written. — Account  of  sales  j  an  account  given  by  one 
irerchant  to  another  of  the  disposal^  charges,  commission, 
and  net  produce  from  the  sale  of  certwn  goods. 

Account  personal  (Mil.)  or  pa tf -account ;  an  account  which 
is  kept  by  anny  agents  of  monies  received  and  disbursed 
for  subsistence  and  allowance. — Clothing  account ;  an  ac- 
count kept  by  the  army-agent  of  monies  received  and  dis- 
bursed for  the  clothing  of  the  regiment. 

Account  (CAron.)  the  same  as  style,  *  the  old  or  new  ac- 
count}' i.  e.  the  old  or  new  style. 

AccMUHT  (£.010)  computus  j  a  writ  or  action  agunst  a 
bailiff  or  receiver,  who  refuses  to  render  an  account.  Stat, 
^  IVestm.  2  ci;  F.N.B,  13,  116. 

ACCCKUNTANT  {Lam)  one  obliged  to  render  an  account 
to  another. — A<xounlant-general ;  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
chaoceiy,  to  receive  all  money  lodged  in  court. 

ACCOUTREMENTS  {Mil.)  the  habits,  equipage,  and 
furniture  of  a  soldier^  such  as  belts,  pouches,  cartridge- 
boxes,  &c. 

ACCRE'SSIMENTS  (Mm.)  or  Accress,  the  same  as  aug- 
mentation. 

ACCRE'TIO  {Pht/.)  from  ac  or  ad  and  cresco,  to  grow ;  ac- 
cretion, or  the  increase  of  a  body  by  growth. 

AccRETio  {Med.)  a  growing  together,  as  the  fingers  or 
toes  to  one  another. 

ACCRO'CHE  (Law)  from  the  French  accrocher,  to  hook 
to  ;  to  encroach.  S/o(.  2S,  Ed.  3.  Among  the  French,  to 
delay ;  as  accrocher  un  process,  to  stay  proceedings  in  a 
court. 

ACCRU'ED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  tree  full  grown. 

ACCUBATIO  {Hist.)  accubatlon,  or  a  mode  of  reclin- 
ing on  couches  side  by  side  at  meals,  customary  among 
the  Romans.  Cic.  f'n  Ver.  1.  5,  c.  31 ;  Petron.  Arb.  c.  S6 ; 
Indar  Or^m,  1.  20,  c.  2 ;  Lips,  Ant,  Lea.  vol.  2,  p.  144 ; 
Stw^.  de  Ant.  Conv.  1.  2,  c  34 ;  Philand,  in  Vitruv,  I.  6, 
c.  2;  Buleng.  de  Conviv.  1. 1,  c.  32;  Ciaccon  de  Tridin. 
p.  252. 

ACCU'BITA  {Ant.)  the  couches  on  which  the  ancients 
used  to  recline.  Spartian  in  Ver.  c,  5;  Lamprid.  in 
Helin^ab.  c.  19,  &c. ;  Buleng.  de  Conviv.  1.  1,  c.  SOj  Sal- 
mas  in  TertuU.  de  Pall.  p.  174. 

ACCUXER  {Mil.)  to  come  to  close  action,  or  to  drive  an 
army  into  such  a  situation  as  to  compel  it  to  action. 


ACCUSATIO  (Med.)  Vide  JndieaHo.  ^ 
AccusATio  (Ant.)  accusation,  among  the  Romans,  am* 
sisted  of  three  parts :  namely,— Poriu/afio,  or  a  petition  to 
produce  the  diarge. — Ddatio^  the  bringing  before  the 
court ;  and  accusatiOf  in  the  strict  sense,  or  the  substan- 
tiating the  charce.  Ascon  in  Cic,  p.  65,  ic. ;  Senee.  Con- 
trovers,  1.  4 ;  Ulpian,  de  Accusal.;  S^n  de  ludic.  I.  2,  c  8, 
&c. ;  MamA  de  Leg.  c  888,  tec ;  Rosin  Ant.  Rom.  L  9, 
c.  29. 

ACCU'SATIVE  [Grain.)  Acauativus,  Mr«y<fM^,  the  fourth 
case  of  nouns,  because  we  accuse  accusamust  commend, 
or  predicate  something  of  some  one.  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat. 
L  7 ;  Sosip.  Charis.  Instit.  Grammat.  1.  5 :  DiomM.  1. 1 ; 
Prisdan,  Gramm.  1.  5 ;  Cledon.  de  Art.  Gram,  epud  Puttck. 
Grammat.  Lai.  Auctor  Ani.j  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  1,  c.  16. 

ACE  (Games)  that  side  of  a  die  on  which  the  number  one  is 
expressed  :  also  the  card  on' which  there  is  but  one  figure. 

ACE'DIA  (Med.)  «m^,  from  mpro  »y»f,  a  particle  of  ex- 
cess, and  care ;  a  term  used  by  Hippocrates  for  &• 
tigue.    Hippoc,  w*ft  ifn. 

ACE'PHALI  (Ecc.)  ixip«A«i,  from  «,  priv.  and  a 
head  ;  heretics,  so  called  because  they  admitted  no  lawful 
superior,  either  layman  or  ecclesiastic.  They  were  similar 
to  the  levellers  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  There  were  also 
priests  of  this  name,  who  submitted  to  no  bishop.  Leon- 
tius  de  Sedis,  act.  5 ;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  433  •,  Prated, 
de  Haret.  Doct.  Omn. 

AcEPHALi  versus  (Rhet.)  mutiti  in  principio ;  verses  that 
begin  with  a  short  syllable  instead  of  a  long  one.  Ma- 
crob.  Satumal.  1.  5,  c.  15. 

AcEPHALi  (Zool.)  mi^aAm,  from  m,  priv.  and  tuf»>m,  a  head; 
headless,  an  epithet  for  crabs,  and  other  such  animals  as 
have  their  senses  about  the  breasts  or  hearts.  GaL  de  Vsu. 
Part,  1.  8,  c.  4.  1 

A'CER  (j5o/.)  or  Aceris,  according  to  Solinus ;  the  Maple- 
tree,  a  tree  so  called  from  acer  hard,  as  Vossius  thinks, 
because  of  the  great  hardness  of  its  wood,  answering  to 
the  r^f  JW^bmt  of  the  Greeks,  from  (Jkrat,  durus,  hard ;  or, 
as  Perotius  thinks,  from  ocffr,  sharp,  because  it  exerdses  the 
wit  of  man  in  the  liberal  arts,  according  to  the  words 
Plinv.  "  Acer  operum  elegantid  et  subtilitate  eedro  se- 
cundum.'* The  root  is  used  in  physic,  and  a  juice  is  ex- 
tracted from  it  in  the  spring,  which  serves  as  a  sweet  drink. 
There  are  three  species  of  it  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
viz.  Acer  album,  acer  venis  distinctum,  et  acer  zi/gia  vd  car- 
pinum  i  but,  according  to  Pliny,  there  were  ten  species. 
Columel.  1.  5,  c.  7;  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  26;  Hesychius,;  Salmas 
Exercit.  Plin.  p.  507. 

Acer,  in  the  Linnaan  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  S3 
Polygamia,  Order  1,  Moncecia, 

Generic  Characters. — Cal.  perianth  one-leafed.— Cor.  p^- 
tals  five. — St Atd. ^filaments  eight ;  anthers  simple ;  pollen 
cruciform. — Pi&T. germ  compressed;  stt/le  filiform;  stig- 
mas two  (or  three)  pointed. — Per.  capsules,  the  number 
of  the  stigmas  coalescent  at  the  base ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  principal  species  of  the  Acer  are  as  follow: 
Acer  sempervirens.  Evergreen  Maple,  a  shrub. — Acer 
^seudo-platanus.  Great  Maple ;  a  British  plant,  but  not 
indigenous. — Acer  saccharinutu,  American  Sugar  Maple, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  make  sugar. — Acer  palma- 
turn,  or  Kevan  Mokft  Hand-leaved  Maple,  native  of 
Japan. — Acercan^peiire,  or  minus.  Common  or  Small  Ma- 
ple, a  BriUsh  plant,  but  not  indigenous. — Acer  7iegundo, 
or  moMmum,  Virginian,  Ash-leaved  Maple.— ileer  dasy- 
carpum,  eriocarpum,  or  rubrum,  a  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Parkin.  7%eat.  Botan.;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ;  C 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger,  Herb;  Raii  Hist.  Plant,  et  Syuopi 
Toumef.  Inst, ;  Boerkaav.  Ind. ;  Dillen,  Catalog. 
Acer  is  also  a  name  for  the  Bannisleria  laurifolia  and  the 

Triopteris  critrifoUa  of  ^imn^eug.  ^<^^\^^^^j^  Jam. 
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ACEHATOS  (Med.)  ^nptvc  from  m,  priv.  and  mt^^,  to 
mix ;  unmingled,  uocorrupted ;  an  epithet  for  the  hnmoun. 
Hmipoerat  de  jiffect ;  Foet.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat, 
AC£/RBUS  (Mm.)  sour,  harsh,  or  astringent ;  as  unripe  fruit 
ACE'RIC  {Chem.)  an  epithet  for  a  vegetable  acid  from  the 
acer  eampestre, 

ACI/RipES  {Med,)  Slm^^  from«,  priv.  and  »i)p^  wax;  plaa* 

ten  without  wax.  Qal.de  Med.Compo$,  per  gen.\,^,clA^ 
ACERO'S^  arbore$  {Bat,)  the  pine  tribe,  a  tort  of  ligneous 

plaiitB.   Linn,  Phil,  But, 
ACERO^US  (Med.)  ixPt^h  from  «rx<y»*  chaff;  an  epithet 

enployed  by  Hippocrates  for  the  coarsest  bread  made  of 

flour  not  separated  from  the  chaff.    U^poc  vypuir 
Foes,  Oeconom,  Htf^ocrat, 
AcBRosus  (Bat.)  linear,  persistent ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. — 

Folium  acerosum,  a  leaf,  needJe-shaped,  and  inserted  at  tlie 

base  into  the  branch  bv  articulation^  as  in  the  (une,  fir, 

and  juniper.   Linn,  Phil.  Bot. 
ACE'RRA  (^M.)  an  altar  erected  near  the  bed  of  a  deceased 

person  on  which  incense  was  burnt ;  it  was  bo  called  be- 
.   cause  perfumes  were,  accemit  burnt  upon  them  to  prevent 

unpleasant  smell.   The  Acerra  was  also  a  little  pot  which 

contained  the  perfumes. 

Horat,  L  3,  od.  8.  v.  2. 

Plena,  wnram. 

Ovid  de  PontA.  4,  epist.  8,  v.  39. 

Vte  fuc  de  farva  jiaiiptr  dne  libat  acerra, 
Jhura  minm  grandi  qaam  data  ianee  tnlent. 

The  Acerra  was  very  similar  in  form  to  what  is  now  used 
in  the  church  of^  Rome.  Cic.  de  Leg,  1.  %  c.  24- ;  Fest.  de 
Sign.  Verb  ;  Ferret  Mtu.  Lapid,  1.  ^  Memor,  9  ;  August, 
m  Leg,  xii.  Tab,  §  43;  Hotman,  Aittiq.  Rom,  1.  S,  c.  I ; 
Meurt,  de  Funer.  c.  6 ;  La  Chauui  Inngn.  Pontif.  Max. 
tab.  8. 

ACESCENT  {Chem.)  an  epithet  for  substances  which  rea- 
dily run  into  the  acid  fennentatimi. — Aceteent  U^ds,  those 
luiuids  in  which  the  acid  fomentation  has  commenced. 

AC£'STIDES  (Chem.)  from  adett  a  point ;  chimneys  of 
fiimaces,  narrow  at  the  top,  for  melting  brass. 

ACE'STORIS  (Med.)  infafU,  from  healing ;  a  term 
used  by  Hippocrates  for  a  female  physician,  or  a  midwife. 
JfSppoe.  wtfi  &C. ;  Foe*.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

ACCTA'BULUM  (Ant.)  t}fipmipm;  a  vessel  4r  vinegar.  2. 
A  measure  equal  to  the  one  eighth  of  a  modem  pint. 
Atken.  1. 2.  c.  26.    Gal.  de  Mentur,  Sfc.  c.  2. 

AcKTABOLCu  (Med.)  MrvA«,  caviiaSf  or  o{t^6«^,  the  cup, 
from  its  resemblance  to  that  vessel :  1 .  A  cavity,  or  soc- 
ket in  the  ot  coxendix,  or  hip-bone,  to  receive  the  head  of 
ihefemury  or  thigh-bone.  Ri^.  Ephes.  ].  I,  c.9;  Gal. 
Comm.  in  Hippoc  de  Fract.  SfC;  Foet.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 
2.  A  glandular  substance  found  in  the  placenta  of  some 
animals.   Gal.  de  Urn  Part,  L  15,  c  53. 

ACBTABULUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Cotyledon. 

ACETAHIA  (Med.)  from  acetum,  vinegar.  Acetars,  1. 
Salads.  Plin.  1.  19,  c.  4.  2.  Pickles,  as  the  acetartum 
Korbuticum  of  Bates. 

A'CETATE  (Chem.)  any  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic 
acid  with  a  salifiable  base,  as  the  acetate  of  potash,  of  soda, 
of  lead,  Ac.  in  distinction  from  the  aceUte.  [vide  Acetite} 

AC  Hiam  bUke  (Lam)  i.  e.  and  also  to  a  bill  to  be  exhibited  for 
90/.  debt,  &c  words  in  a  writ  where  the  action  reqwres  bail. 

ACE'TIC  add  (Chem.)  radical  vinegar,  or  vinegar  Jn  a  par- 
ticularly concentrated  state,  [vide  Aeaum\ 

A'CETTTE  (Chem,)  any  salt  formed  by  the  uniim  of  acetous 
add  with  an  alcaline  or  earthy  base,  [vide  Acetate  and 
i^emittry] 

ACETCSA  {Bot,)  herha  acida,  so  caUed  fVom  ^ 

add ;  sorrel,  from  the  Ando-Saxon  fufi,  sour,  the  Rumex 
ofLiimseus.  GakdeAlim,F(K,L5li  J, Smih. Hi$t,  JNant. g  Vi 


C.  Bauh.  Pin.  j  Rati  Hitt.  Plant. ;  Toumef.  Inst,  Herb,  t 
Dillen.  Catalog.  Plant. ;  Bohh.  Jnd. 
ACETOSEXLA  (Bot.)  herba  acida^  from  ab  and  sapore 
acetota^  an  acid  taste ;  Wood-eorrel,  a  spedes  of  the  oxa- 
lut  and  of  the  Rumex  of  Limueus.  J.  Bauhin.  Hist.  Sfo* 
[vide  Acetosa"] 

ACETOUS  acid  (Chem.)  distilled  vinegar,  [vide  Aeetum] 
ACETUM  (Nai.)  mmtW,  «n  ei»thet  for  honey  that  is  liquid, 
which  is  reckoned  the  beat  sort.  1.  11,  c.  15 1 

AcBTCM  {Chem,)  from  aceo,  to  sharpen;  Vin^ar  or  any 
acid  liquor  made  from  notnlent  juices,  particularly  wine 
and  beer. — A^um  diHmatmn,  dirtilled  vinegar,  or  vinegar 
purified  by  disUllation,  is  now  called  Acetous  Add,  because 
It  is  a  strong  acid  of  an  agreeable  odour,  somewhat  difer- 
ing  from  sim[de  vinegar. — Actium  radtcatum,  or  radical 
vinegar,  the  strongest  acid  of  vinegar,  is  still  more  con- 
centrated than  the  former.  Its  phlegm  being  abstracted 
it  is  now  termed  Acetic  Add. — Aoetum  phiiosaphicum,  an 
add  distilled  from  honey. — Acetum  esurinum,  distilled 
vin^nr,  so  called  because  it  creates  an  appetite. 

ACH^'MENIS  (Bot.)  a  heri»  which;  according  to  Pliny, 
when  thrown  into  an  army,  wu  wont  to  cause  a  general 
panic.   Plin.  I.  26.  c.  8. 

ACHA'NIA  (Bot.)  'Axfmti  non  hians^  because  the  corolla 
does  not  open :  a  ^nus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monodelphia, 
Order  6  Poltfandrta. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  double.^— CoB.  sub- 
cisivate ;  petals  erect.— St  am,  Jilaments  numerous;  an- 
thers  oblong. — PisT.  germ  subglobular ;  Hj^  filiform  ; 
stigmas  capitate. — Psa.  berry  subglobular ;  seeds  soli- 
tary. 

Spwies,  The  prindpal  species  are  the — Achania  malva- 
viscus,  otherwise  called  Malaaviseiu  arboreus,  arbores- 
eenat  Maha  arhorea  g  Hibiscus  maUnmscus,  weajru- 
tescens ;  or  AUxa  in^ea.  Bastard  Achania,  or  Miuva- 
viscus ;  a  shrub,  nathre  of  Jamaica  and  Mexico. — 
Aehama  mollis.  Woolly  Achania,  a  shrub,  native  of 
America. — At^nia  mlosot  Hairy  Aduuia,  a  shrub, 
native  of  Januuca.  Pluken,  Almof,  Bot,f  DUlem.  Hor$. 
Elth. ;  Broom.  Hitt,  Jamaic,  t  Ltnn.  Spec,  PlatU, 
ACHA'OVA  (Med.)  an  Egyptian  heri>,  like  chamomile. 

Prom.  AMn.  de  Med.  M^pt. 
ACHARl'STON  (Med,)  •»if<r»,  from      priv.  and 
thanks ;  thankless,  an  epithet  for  an  excellent  medicine,  so 
called  because  many  who  were  cured  by  it  never  feed 
thdr  jAysidan.   (hd.  de  Comp.  Med,  sec.  loc.  1.  4,  c.  6 ; 
Aet.  i'etrab.  2.  serm.  4,  c  110. 
A'CHAT  {Law.)  from  acheter,  to  buy;  a  contract  or  bar- 
gain. 

ACHA'TES  (Min.)   *Ax<«r«,  agate;  a  precious  stone  re- 

S resenting  different  objects,  from  which  it  derives  the 
iflerent  names  of  phassachatea,  cerachates,  dendradiates, 
Ac  according  as  it  reprraents  a  dove,  wax,  a  tree,  Ac 
It  was  said  to  be  gener^ed  in  the  river  Achate. 
SiLItaLh  14,  v.  8S8. 

£f  pellucenUm  ipIcndtRlt  gurgUe  AcktOen. 

and  had  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  it.  ThemArast,  de 
lMl.t  PUn,  1.  37,  c  10 ;  SoUu,  c  11 ;  Isid,  Orig,  1. 16, 
c.  11 ;  Mttrbod,  de  Lapid, 

ACHATORS  {Law,)  Pnrreyon,  so  called  from  their  fre- 
quent bargaining.   36  £•  3. 

ACHEIR  (Med.)   'A;e<f»  fr**"  «»  P"^-  ""^  Xi^i 


ACHEIROFOErTA  {Ecc.)  An  image  of  Ae  blessed  virgin, 
to  whom  the  popes  used  to  pa^  particnkar  reverence  at 
Easter.  It  was  so  called  to  signify  that  it  was  made  with- 
out bands. 

ACHEllNER  (Ast.)  or  Acker-NaM 
trxm  ri  ir^rVv;  the  name^^"^^ 


ACH 


ACH 


tude  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Eridanus,  marked  (a)  by 
Bayer.  Its  longitude  for  1761  was  K  11"  55^  1',  and  lati- 
tude south  59°  22f  4^. 

ACHETA  (Ent.)  a  division  in  the  genus  of  insects  called 
Grylhu  in  the  Linnean  system. 

A'CIIIA  {Nat.)  a  kind  of  cane  in  the  East  Indies  which 
is  pickled  green. 

A'CHIAR  {Nat.)  a  Malayan  word  for  oU  sorts  of  pickled 
fruits  and  roots. 

ACHI'COLaM  {Ant.)  a  sweating  bath.  Ctd.  Awd.  de 
Acut.  1.  S,  c.  17. 

ACHILLE'A  {Bat.)  ixiMiU,  or  AchiSeon,  ;  a  plant 

so  called  because  Adiilles,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Chiron, 
is  stud  to  have  used  it  in  the  healing  of  wounds.  Plin. 
1.  25,  c.  4 ;  Athen.  Dfipnos.  1.  S,  c.  30. 

Achillea,  m  the  Linnean  systentt  a  genus  of  plants ; 
Class  19  Syngenetia,  Order  2  Polygamia  superfiua.  It  is 
classed,  by  Toiunefort  and  others,  under  the  ^nera  Mi/U- 
Jblium  and  Ptarmica,  and  is  called  in  En^ish  Milfoil  or 
Maudlin. 

Generic  CharaOer.  Cal.  common,  ortte ;  scales  ovate. — 
Cor.  compound  radiate;  coroUeli  tubular. — Stam.^^- 
ments  five ;  atUher  cylindrical. — Pist.  germ  small ;  tt^ 
filiform ;  stigma  obtuse^Paa.  none ;  receptacle  filiform ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species,   The  species  are  mostly  perennials  and  natives  of 
Europe ;  the  principal  are  the  AchUlea  ageratum^  Sweet 
Milfoil  or  Maudlin. — Achillea  Jhlcata,  Sickle-leaved  Mil- 
foil.—^cAtZ^  tomentosa.  Woolly  Milfoil.— ^cAi^ieo  pu- 
bescens,  Downy  Milfoil.— ^cAt/^  impatiens.  Impatient 
"Miifoil.— Achillea  atrata,  or  Chamamalum  tdpinum,  Ca* 
momile-leaved  Milfoil. — Achillea  moschatay  Genipe  Iva 
moschatOt  Tanacetum  alpinum,  or  Dracunculus  alpintu. 
Musk  Milfoil,  or  Swiss  Genipe. — Achillea  nana,  Dwarf 
Milfoil. — Achillea   magnoy   or   MiUefoUum  maximum^ 
Great  Milfoil  or  Yarrow. — Achillea  mUiefbUumt  Com- 
mon Milfoil,  a  native  of  Britain,  &c.    Dodon,  Sttrp, 
Hist.  Pemptad. ;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat. 
Batan,;  Raii  Hist.  Plant,  s  Linn.  Spec.  Plant.^ 
Achillea  is  also  the  name  of  the  Athanasia  annua ;  the 
Seneeio  a&rotant/olius  ;  and  the  Chiysanthemum  nttll^)liutn 
of  Linnaeus.   Lob.  Adv.  Stirp,  et  Plant,  Icon, 
ACHILLEION  {Med.)  AxiMhw,  firom  Achilles  g  a  sort  of 

spunse  proper  for  making  tents. 
ACHILLE'IOS  (Med.)  kxfMuft  a  sort  of  maze  made  of 

Achillean  barley.   Foes.  Oeconom.  Hmaocrat, 
ACHILLEaS  .(Ar«/.)  «xfMuiK»  a  sort  of  barley  used  medi- 
cinally for  making  barl^-water,  so  Called,  according  to 
Gfden,  from  a  certain  husbandman  named  Achilles,  Gal. 
de  Med.  Simpl.  Fac,  1.  8. 
ACHl^LUES  {Log.)  an  epithet  for  an  argument  {>»y«()  in- 
vented by  Zeno  against  motion,  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  swifter  animal  can  never  overtake  the  slower. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Achilles,  either  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  insuperable  like  him,  or  because  he  was  com- 
pared in  the  argument  with  a  tortoise.    Can  Achilles 
overtake  a  tortoise  in  running  ?    Certainly :  but  if  there 
were  motion  he  could  not  overtake  it,  therefore,  there  is 
not  motion.   As  the  assumption  or  premise  is  here  fiiUse, 
of  course,  the  conclusion  is  false.    Arist«4,  1>6(  c«  14; 
Simplic.  et  Themist.  in  Aristot.  ad  locum, 
ACHrLLlS  Tendo  {Anat.)  vide  Tendo  AchUlis. 
ACHIMBA'SSI  {Med.)  chief  physician  at  Grand  Cairo. 
Prosp.  Alp. 

ACHI'MENES  {Bot.)  the  Cdumnea  longifolia  et  kirsuta  of 

Linnsus.    Brown,  Hist.  Jam, 
ACHIMENIS  (Bot,)  vide.  Ackamenis. 
ACHIOTE  {Med,)  lozenges  made  of  achiote.  ilou  Hist, 

Plant. 

A'CHIOTL  (So/.)  the  Bixa  Orleana  of  Linnwus.  C.  Bauh. 
IHn,t  Hermand,  Nm.  Plant,  Mex,  Hist.i  Bait  Hist,  PlatU* 


A'CHITH  (Bot,)  a  sort  of  vmc  in  Madagascar. 
A'CHLYS  (Med.)  «;tAts  cloudiness;  1.  dimness  of  sight. 

Hippocrat.  Pradict.  1.  1.   2.  The  pupil  of  the  eye.  /V«. 

diet.  \,  2.   3.  Condensed  air  in  the  uterus.   Htppocrat,  de 

Morh.  Mid.  \,  2;  Gorr,  Defin.  Med.;  Foes,  Oeconom,  Hip- 

pocrat, 

ACHMA'DIUM  (Chem.)  antimony. 

A'CHNE  {Med.)  -V",  literally,  chaflF,  or  froth  of  the  sea. 
signifies  medicinally,  1.  A  whitish  mucilage  in  the  eyes 
of  persons  having  fevers.  Hippocrat.  Eptdem,  sect.  1. 
2.  Lint  recommended  by  Hippocrates  in  a  fracture  of  the 
nose.  Hippocrat,  de  Art,  f  Gorr,  D^,  Med. ;  Foes,  Oeco- 
nom. Hippocrat. 

ACHOA'VAN  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  chamomile. 

A'CHOR  (Med.)  probabl]^  from  tx^,  a  watery  dis- 

charge, Scald-Head ;  an  ulcer  in  the  head  which,  swelling 
and  breaking  into  holes,  discharges  an  honcr-like  humour; 
when  the  perforations  are  lar^e  it  is  called  favuSf  a  Honey- 
comb, and  fMiea,  from  the  similitude  of  the  holes  to  those 
made  in  cloth  by  moths ;  when  this  disorder  affects  the 
face  it  is  called  crtMte  lactea^  Milk-Scidi.  GeL  de  Twm, 
preet.  Nat,  c  6 ;  Heister,  Chirurg,  1. 5,  c  10. 

ACHORI'STOS  (Med,)  «x^r*f,  firom  «,  priv.  and  x>^ 
without,  insefKirable ;  an  epithet  for  a  symptom ;  thus  a 
pungent  pain  in  the  aide  as  an  inseparqblie  symptom  of  a 
pleurisy. 

A'CHRAS  (Bot.)  Mxr^  a  sort  of  wild  pear-tree,  wtms  «if«f, 
according  to  Dioscwides,  the  Pyrus  ^vatica  of  Varro. 
and  Purus  s^lvestris  of  Pliny,  on  which,  according  to 
Aristotle,  swine  fattened :  it  was  called  by  Brown  the 
BuUv'treCt  or  Nisbeny  Btdly-tree,  and  now  more  generally 
the  Sapota-tree.   Dwsc.  1.  1,  c.  148  ;  Brawn.  Hist,  Jam. 

AcHRAs,  in  the  Linnean  system.,  is  a  genus  vX  plants ;  Class  Q 
Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved ;  leq/lds 
ovate.— CoR.  one  petalled  ;  border  cut  into  six  subovate 
flat  divisions ;  scales  at  the  jaws  of  the  corolla.— Stau. 
^filaments  short;  antlters  ahacp. — Pist.  Germ  roundidi ; 
style  awl-shaped;  stigma  obtuse. — FsR,  pome  Ratine  i 
seeds  solitary. 

Species,  The  species  of  this  tribe  are  moetly  natives  of 
America ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Achras  mam- 
mosot  Sapota  mammosa,  Zapata  major.  Mains  Persica 
maxima,  or  Arbor  Americana pomifirat  Mammee  Sapota; 
a  tree.— ^Mra«  sapota  or  zapota,  Common  Sapota ;  a 
tree,— Achras  dissectOi  Ballata,  or  ManU-kara,  Cloven- 
flowered  Sapota;  a  naUve  of  the  Philippine  islands. — 
Achras  saUctfaUa,  or  BrumeUa  salict/bHa,  Willow-leaved 
Sapota.— ^cArox  argentea,  a  tree,  &c.  Baii  Hist,  Plant,  t 
Pbtk,  Almag,  Baton,  t  Plum,  Plant,  Amer,s  Sloan^ 
Jamaic,;  Hist,  Jamaic,  i  Jacq,.  Amer,.  Hist,t 

Linn,  Spec,  Plant, 
A'CHROl  {Med.)  itxf-h  from  «,  fr'rr.  and  xf^i  colour, 

colourless ;  from  a  deficiency  of  blood. 
ACHROMATIC  (Opt.)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  telescopes 
used  first  by  Dr.  Bevis  to  remedy  aberrations  and  colours. 
Achromatic  Telescope,  a  species  of  refracting  telescope, 
invented  by  Mr.  Dolland  to  refract  the  light  m  contrary 
directions. 
ACHRO'NICAL  (Ast.)  vide  Acronical. 
A'CHTELING  {Com.)  a  liquid  measure  in  Germany. 
ACHTENDE'ELEN  (Com.)  a  com  measure  used  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  equal  to  536  pounds  avoirdupoise 
weight. 

A'CHY  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Cacia,  in  Arabia. 
ACHYRACA'NTHA  (Bat.)  the  Ad^franOue  oi  Linnsul; 

Dillen.  Hort, 

ACHYRA'NTHES  (Bot.)  from  *Axvf»,  chaff,  and  JV&k,  a 
flower,  formed  after  the  manner  of  Ananthes,  Dianthes, 
and  similar  words  in  Theophrastu»pa  genua  oS  plants ; 
aa»SPentattdria,  0rfe|ift2?ffp«rii!lOOglC 


ACI 


ACI 


Generic  Characters,  Cai,.  perianth  outer  three-leaved. — 
Cor.  none;  nectary  of  five  valves.— Stah.  JUament* 
filiform ;  caUhert  ovate. — PiST.  germ  superior ;  ttyle  fili« 
form;  tt^ma  bifid.— Pes.  capaue  roundish ;  seed  single. 

Spe^*  'xm  spades  of  this  genus  are  mostly  shrubs  or 
pereonialij  as  the  Achyranthes  aspera,  Amaraniktu 
xeylanietUf  Auricula  canit  or  cadeUy  Rough  Achyranthra. 
—Achyranthcs  tauricaia,  or  BUtttm  Jrutescentt  Prickly 
Achvranthes.— ^c^yronl^  jnrostrata^  Auris  caninOt  or 
Verbena  indica,  Rostrate  Achyranthes,  &c.  Boitt. 
Hitt,Nat,  Ind,  Orient,;  Pluk,  Phytog^t  PUtk,  Almag. 
Sloan,  Sfc. 

AfCHYRON  [Med.)  ^Xfft  chaff,  H^;  bran  or  straw. 
A'CIA  ( Med.^  a  kind  of  thread  for  sowing  wounds.  Gal. 

eomm.  in  Hippoe, ;  CeU,  de  Be.  Med.l.  5,  c.  26. 
AciA  {Bot.)  in  Guiana  Aoom,  according  to  Jussieu,  Acioa  ; 

a  gokUB  of  plants ;  Class  16  Mmodd^ia,  Order  6  Dode- 

eandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed ;  border 
five-parted;  parts  roundish. — Cor.  petals  five — Stam. 
JUaments  twelve ;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  ovate ; 
style  filiform;  stigma  acute. — Psr.  drupe  ovate;  seed 
a  nut  ovate. 

Species.    The  principal  speeles  are  the  Acta  dulcis 
amara,  SfC.  ■ 
ACICCSA  {Bot.)  a  herb  similar  to  Paraguay. 
ACI'CULA  \lch.)  diminutive,  from  ociu,  a  nsh,  called  also 

acuSt  rMcA{.  Prise. 
AcicDLA  {Bot)  another  name  for  ehen^  or  shepherd's 

■  needle. 

ACICULA'RIS  {Bot.)  from  Acus.  a  needle.  1.  Acicular,  or 

•  needle-shaped,  an  epithet  for  the^i/f,  or  hairs  of  ^plants. 
2.  A  species  of  Scirpus.   Linn.  PhUos,  Baton. 

A'CID  {Chetm)  vide  Acids, 

Acid  Holder^  a  part  of  the  chemical  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a  glass  pliial,  so  constructed  that  any  acid  or  liquor  may 
be  dropped  from  it  into  a  retort  without  adoUtting  the  ex- 

.  tonal  air. 

ACIDIFI'ABLE  base  {Chem.)  a  base  or  substance  which, 
without  decomposition,  can  unite  with  oxy^n  in  such 
quantities  as  to  acquire  the  propertlra  of  an  acid. 

ACI'DIFYING  base  {Chem.)  that  principle  in  any  substance 
which  generates  acids :  oxygen  is  the  chief  acicufying  base. 

ACIDOTON  (Bot.)  Plin.  /  a  genus  of  plants :  Class  21 
Monoecioy  Order  7  Poiyandria. 

Generic  Characters,  Ual.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate  lanceolate. — Cor.  none. — am. filaments  numer- 
ous ;  anther  cordate-ovate. 
•  Species,  The  only  species  is  the  Addoton  urens,  sen  t/r- 
tica  urens  arboreUf  a  shrub,  native  q£  Jamaica.  Sloan. 
Hist.  Jamaic. 

AciDOTON  is  also  the  Ad^  Addatm  of  L  iniueuSa  Srffom* 
Hist.  Jamaic* 

A'CIDS  {Chem.)  substances  which  impress  the  taste  with  a 
sour  shaq>  sensatioD,  chan^  vegetable  blue  colours  to 
red,  and  combine  with  alkalmes  so  as  to  form  salts.  They 
were  divided  by  chemists  originally  iuto-^Natural  Adds, 
such  as  have  a  sharpness  of  taste  of  their  own  from 
their  nature,  as  the  juice  of  lemons,  &c — Artificial  Acids, 
which  are  generated  from  substances,  not  properly  acids, 
^  means  of  fire,  as  fVom  vegetables,  minmls,  &c — 
thd^fied  Acids,  those  which  are  now  called  iBthers.— 
V^etabU  Adds,  which  are  e^iecially  prepared  from  vege- 
.  table  snbstanroa,  as  citric  aeid,  acetic  acid,  Sic,~^Ammal 
jtHdst  which  are  generated  from  animal  substances,  as  lactic 

■  add,  sacc^actic,  Dhosphoric,  &e.  acids. — Mineral  Adds, 
those  generated  from  mineral  sobstances.— itfisni/SKf  or 

-  Perfeei  Addi,  sudi  as  afibot  the  tongue  sensibly  intli  the 
taste  of  shaipness,  or,  in  the  huaguage  of  modem  che- 
'  ndrtry^  those  whicbharathar  base  satiurated  with  oxT 

•  aod  are  distingniihcd  by  the  temmiaUon  iCf  aa  Nitric 


Add.— DuduMu  latent  or  imper^  Adds,  those  which  have 
not  a  sufficient  degree  of  admty  to  affiact  the  taste,  but 
have  the  other  properties  that  distin^iiish  the  perfect  adds, 
or  those  acids  whose  base  predominates  over  the  oxygen, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  termination  out,  as  Nitrous 
Acid. — Acids  are  now  distinguished  into  incombustible 
and  combustible. — IncotnbustioU  Adds  are  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  oxygen,  the  addifying 
prindple  with  one  combustible,  which  is  considered  as  the 
acidifiable  base  or  radical^Combustible  Adds  are  those 
which  contain  two  or  more  combustibles.  The  following 
table,  taken  from  Thomson's  Chemistry,  edilbits  a  view  m 
the  modem  distribution  of  adds. 

C0NSTITUBHT8. 

Acidfc  Bsfe.  Oxygen. 

Nitric                         Azote.           100  ....  285*8 

Nitrous   —         100  ....  S28*S7 

Hyponitrous   —        100....  171*43 

CartHinic                     Carbon          100  266-66 

Boradc                      Boron           100  228*57 

Silica.                         Silicon           100  ....  100* 

Phosphoric.   Fhosphonu.  100  ....  900* 

Phosphorous   —        100...;  133*3 

Hypi^bosphorous   —        100  ....  66*6 

Sulphuric   Sulphur....  100....  150* 

Sulphurous   —         100  .....  100' 

Hyposulphurous   —         100  ....  SO* 

Arsenic   Arsenic  ....  100  ....  52-6S1 

Arsenious   —         100  ....  Sl'6 

Antimonic   Antimony..  100  35*556 

Antimonious   —         100  ....  23*7 

Chromic   Chromium..  100  ....  87*72 

Molybdic   Molybdenum  110  ....  50* 

Molybdous.   —         —  ....  33*3 

Tungstic                      Tungsten.  . .  100   25* 

Columbic   Columbium. .  100  ....  5*5 

The  lermin^ion  k,  in  t^  above  adds,  expresses  tlie 
higher  state  of  oxygenation,  and  that  of  out  the  lower. 

ComdHsHile  Adds  containing  im  or  more  nagile  emhuf^ 
Substances  as  a  Base, 

AT0H8  or 

Acldt.  Hydfogen.      Csrbon.  Oxygen. 

Acetic   3    ....  4  ....  3 

Benzoic   6    ....  15  ....  S 

Succinic   2   ....  4  ». ..  S 

Moroxylic   —  ....  —  ....  — 

Camphoric   —  ....  —  ....  — 

Boletic   —  ....  —  ....  — 

Suberic   —  ....  —  ....  — 

Pyrotartaric  ■  —  ....  —  ....  — 

Oxalic  ,   ,v  •••>  8  ••••  3 

Mellitic   1    ....  4  ....  3 

Tartaric   3    ....  4  ....  5 

Citric  ^  S   ....  4  ....  4 

Rheumic   —  ....  —  ....  9—. 

Kinic   —  ....  4^  ....  — 

Sachu^   5  ....  6  ....  8 

Uric  •   —  .... 

Lacdd* *••.•<.•■.*.■■.•..•        • . ■ .  . ■ . > 

Malic...   —  •.«.  — 

Sorbic .■..•....■..■..>...■        ■ . • •  ~—  I • . .  ^ 

FormiCa* ■••>■..••.•..*•...        . •  • .  •  ■ . ■ 

Lactic   —  ....  »  ....  — 

Zumc  ■*.■  ~*  . . ■  •  . * •  • 

Tannin,.,. 
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To  these  may  be  added  acidg  conbumng  supporters  as  well 
as  conri>uBtibles : 

Compotmded  of 

Acids  . 
SSric        }  CWorine  Oxygen 

Muriate  Chlorine  Hydro^a 

Chlorocarbonic  Chlorine  gas  Carbonic  oxide  gas 

Iodic  Iodine  Oxygen 

Chloriodic  Chlorine  Iodine 

Hydriodic  Iodine  Hydrogen 

Fluoric  Fluorine  Hydrogen 

Fluoboric  Fluorine  Boron 

Fluosilic  Fluorine  Silicon 

Chlorocyanic  Chlorine  Cyanogen 

Hydrocyanic  Hydrogen  Cyan<^^ 

Sulpbocyapic  Smphur  Cjranogen 

Fnrocyanic  Iron  Cyanogen 

ACI'DULj^  (MiR.)  from  acidus,  acid;  mineral  waters  in 

feneral,  but  particularly  those  of  the  brisk  cold  kind. 
'/w.1.31,  c.2. 
ACI'DUIX>US  (Chem.)  an  epithet  expressing  either  in  gene- 
ral a  slight  degree  of  acid,  or  in  particular  an  excess  of  acid 
in  a  compound  salt ;  thus  acidulous  sulphat  of  potash 
is  the  sulphat  of  potash  with  an  excess  of  acid. 
ACI'DULUM  (CA«m.)  a  genus  of  native  vegetable  salts, 
consisting  of  potash  saturated  with  an  excess  of  acid,  con- 
sisting of  two  species,  tartar eo us  acidulum,  or  the  acidu- 
lous tartrite  of  potash,  and  the  oxalic  acidulum,  or  the 
acidulous  oxulat  of  potash. 
A'CIES  (CAem.)  the  same  as  Chalybs. 
ACI'NACES  (A/it.)  imiaiMK,  from  mm,  an  edge ;  the  name 

of  a  Persian  scimitar. 
ACINACIFO'RMIS  (Bat.)  from  imJaant  a  scimitar;  sci- 
nutar-sha^ed,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf :  Folium  acinae^ome, 
a  leaf  which  has  one  edge  convex  and  sharp,  the  other 
strwriit  and  thick,  as  in  the  Musembryanthemam.  Linn. 
Phif,  Bot. 

ACINE'SI  A  (Med.)  SuiawUt^  from  «,  priv.  and  wm,  to  move ; 
a  term  employed  by  Galen  to  express  the  interval  of  rest 
which  takes  place  between  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  pulse.   GaL  de  Biff.  Pul$.  1 1,  &  7. 

A'CINI  IBot.)  granulations. 

ACINIFO^MIS  (Anat.)  or  Aetna  Tttniea,  a  coat  of  the  ^e. 
[vide  Uvea  Tunica] 

A'CINOS  {Bot.)  «ura«,  a  species  of  the  TTivrntu  of  Linnaeus. 
Vioscor.  1.  3,  c.  50;  J,  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,  s  C.  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Rati  Hitt.  Plan*. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  money  (Lavs.)  Money  paid  by 
tenants  on  the  death  of  their  landlords. 

ACMA'STICA Jebrit  (Med.)  «».<*««■«««  iriftrK,  from  «»^^«, 
to  flourish ;  a  fever  which,  during  the  whole  course,  uma- 
tains  itself  in  the  same  vigour  withoat  either  increasing  or 
diminishing  in  its  violence.  Ga2.  de  D^.  Feb,  L  8,  c.  S ; 
Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  1. 

A'CME  (Med.)  m/**  sisnifies  literally  a  point,  but  is  taken 
figuratively  for  tlie  height  of  a  disorder.  Pliysicians  com- 
monly reckon  three  stages  in  disorders ;  namely,  the  ifjffi, 
or  commencement^  i.  e.  the  first  attack ;  the  Mmfitmi,  m 
srowtb;  and  the  <l«fMi  when  it  ii  at  die  highest  pitdi  of  vio- 
tence.  It  also  implies  the  hiehest  pitch  of  exercise. 
pocrat.  1. 1,  j^kor.  1 ;  GaL  de  Difir.  Feb.  1.  8,  c.  2. 

ACMEOiL  A  (Chem.)  a  plant  of  Ceylon,  which  is  well  known 
as  a  lithontnptic  and  diureUc ;  it  is  the  Verhema  acmelia 
of  Lioneus.   Herman.  Catalt^.  I^ant, 

A'CMO  {Bot.)  red  coral. 

A'CNE  (Med.)  from  itx<mt  chaff;  a  tubercle  on  the  face 
which  Aetius  calls  axf^*   Gorr,  Def.  Med. 

ACNE'STES  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  wmi'm,  to  scratch; 
a  part  of  the  spine  in  quadrupeds,  so  called  because  it  can- 
not to  be  readied  to  be  scratched.  


ACNE^STIS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Urtica. 
A'CNIDA  (Bot.)  from  «,  priv.  and  a  nettle,  to  wUdi 
it  bears  some  resemblance  without  having  its  pruriency ;  a 
genus  of  plants ;  Class  22  Dhecia,  Order  5  Peatandrta, 
Generic  Ckaractere.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved  f  leafiete 
ovate;  Cor. none.' — ^SrAH.^/S/anwnfs  five;  onMers  vts- 
satile. 

Speaei.   The  principal  species  is  the  Acnida  eaniuAum, 
otherwise  called  CsaRoMx,  'N^ivinian  hemp,  an  annual. 
C.  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
A'CO  (Ick.)  a  sort  offish  in  the  lake  Conuh 
ACOErLIOS  (Med.)  ««oiAt«f,  from     priv.  and  kSiAm,  venter^ 

without  a  belly,  or  seeming  to  be  so  as  one  wasted  away. 
ACOEME'TI  (Ece.)  <i'<i/*iirM,  a  set  of  monks,  who  k6pt  up 
their  devotions  by  turns  incessantly  day  and  night;  and  they 
were  so  called,  on  account  of  their  continued  watchfulness, 
from  «,  priv.  and  itMfMu>,  to  sleep.  Evagr.  Eccles,  Hist, 
1.  3,  c.  19 ;  TkeoHor.  Lect.  1. 1 ;  Niceph.  Calist.  1. 15,  c  S». 
ACO^TON  (Nat.)  vide  Acetvm. 

ACOLUTHI  (Ecc.)  from  sequitor  pedttsequusi  a^ 

tendants  or  under  deacons,  who  wait  upon  the  priests,  in 
their  office,  to  carry  the  wax  lights,  &c.  S.  Cyprian^ 
ep.  7;  Euseb.  1.  6,  c.  43;  Augiistin.  ep.  62.  100;  S. 
Gregor.  1.  7,  indict.  1,  ep.  1  ;  Hesychius. ;  Isidor.  Orig. 
I.  7,  c.  12 ;  L'Ordre  Roman.;  Les  Anciens  Rituels. 

A'COMAS  (Bot.)  a  tree  in  America  used  foi  ship-buildii^. 

A'CON  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  Discus. 

ACO'KION  (Med.)  mxdW,  a  medicine  prepared  by  leviga- 

tion  on  a  stone.    Dioscor.  1.  I,  c.  129. 
A'CONITE  (Bot.)  Wolf's-bane,   or  Monk's-hood,  [vide 

Aconitum"] 

AC0NIT1F01.IA  {Bot.)  the  Podophyllum  pdtatum  ot  lin. 

nseuB.    Boerhaav.  Ind.  Plant. 
ACONITON  (Med.)  Sumtrm,  from*,  priv.  andM»W,  plaister; 

vessels  not  plaistered  or  lined  witliin.  DiOKor- 1.  4,  e.  65. 
ACONITUM  (Bot.)  M*ifivm,  a  poisonous  plant,  which  the 

Soets  fable  to  have  been  produced  fi-om  tne  foam  of  the 
0^  Acheron,  when  he  was  dragged  by  Hercules  from  HdL 
Nteand,  in  Alesand. 

War  it. 
Dionys.  Perieges.  v.  789. 

*OaAii'v  MfmUiu  fAiymi  ttim  ffft?Mifm»f 

Others  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  gall,  fi'om  the  Hver  of  Pro- 
metheus, which  was  eaten  by  the  vulture. 
Auson,  in  Monosyllab. 

Unde  Pnmethto  de  corpore  loii^uieiu  rvt 
A^mrgit  eautti  tt  dtm  aeonita  crwl  aw. 

The  aconitum  is  so  called  from  acmue,  i.e.  the  naked  rod» 
on  which  it  grows. 
Nicand*  in  Alexipharm. 

Ovid,  Met.  1.  7,  v.  416. 

Que  fida  na*eimtitr  dura  viaada  oautt 
AgrttU*  acimiia  vtXtnU. 

Others  derive  it,  and  with  ec^ual  reason,  from  m,  priv.  and 
tuns,  dust,  because  it  g^ows  without  much  earth :  or  firom 
•M,  a  dut,  because  savages  used  to  poison  thar  daita 
withit.  Theoph.l.9,cl6iDioteor.].4i,e*T7i  Pii»'^% 
c.  1,  1.  27,  c  3 ;  GaL  de  SimpUc.  Med.  Fac.  1. 6. 
AcoNiTUH,  m  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants ;  CltM 
13  Pdyandriat  Order  S  Trigynia, 
Generic  Chancier.  Coi-Ynoite.— Coi 
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Germ  three;  stigmat  aimpIe^PEB.  Capsules  ovate, 
(ubulate ;  seeds  very  many. 
species.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  all  perennials ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Aconitujn  li/coctorum,  or  the 
rfapmus  ma^iuy  Great  yellow  Monk's-hood,  or  Wolfs- 
bane.— Aconitum  napellus,  or  the  Napellus  verus,  com- 
mon Monk's-faood,  or  WolTsbane. — AconUum  atUhorOt 
Jconitum  talutiferum,  Anlkora  vtdgarit,  or  Antithortt, 
SiUutaS-y  MonkVhood.--.<jfooiiiiti»ii  variegatum,  Napdlus 
noHor,  or  Ljfcoetenum  ceeruleum.  Variegated  or  small 
blue  Monk's-hood,  &c.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.!  C. 
Bank.  Pm./  Ger.  Heri.s  Pari,  TAeot.  fioten.;  Toumef, 
InHH^s  BoerK  Ind. 
AooKiTUM  is  also  the  name  of  the  Hellebonu  hyemalit  of 

lionseus.    C.  Bauh.  Pin. 
ACCXNTXAS  iZo.)  a  ver^  poisonous  serpent. 
AcosTiAs  {A^.)  a  blazmg  star  shooting  like  an  arrow. 

Plin.  I.  2,  c.  24. 
A'COFA  (Med.)  »x«r«,  from  «,  priv,  and  itixet,  labour; 
medicines  against  weariness,  Hippocrat.  A^or.  1. 2 ;  Celt. 
15,  c,  2* ;  Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10 ;  Ual.  de  Comp.  Med.  per 
Gen,  1.  7,  c.  1 1,  &c ;  Oribas.  Synops.  1.  3,  c.  10  ;  Paid, 
^inet.  1.  7,  c  19. 
A'COPIS  {Nat.)  tuuatu,  from  «,  priv.  and  labour;  a 

precious  stone,  good  against  weariness.   Plin,  I.  S7,  c.  10. 
A'COPOS  (^Bot.)  Bean-trefoil. 
A'COR  {Med.)  acrimony  in  the  storaadi. 
ACORDI'NA  (CAcm,)  Indian  Tutty. 
A'CORI  (A/in.)  Blue  Coral  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
ACCVRIA   (Met/.)  MnytM,  insatiabilitjr,  or,  according  to 
Hippocrates,  a  sharp  appetite.   li^vpoe,  Ejnd,  1. 6,  c.  4, 
Jnbr.  20. 

ACORITES  Vinum  (Nat.)  *AiMr*Tif         a  wine  made  of 
the  AcoruB  and  liquorice  roots.   Dios,  I.  5,  c.  73. 

A'CORN  (yed.)  the  seed  <^  the  oak  used  as  an  astringent. 

Agorn  (Afar.)  a  little  ornamental  piece  of  wood  fashioned 
like  a  cone,  and  fixed  above  the  vane  on  Che  mast  head. 

AcoKN  sAetf  (Coit.)  the  name  of  a  genus  of  shells  classed  in 
the  Linnean  system  under  the  L^us.  [vide  Lepas"] 

ACCVRNA  {Bot.)  iMfum,  from  «,  i.  e.  nyw,  very,  and  ttimn, 
a  mine,  i.  e.  very  thorny ;  a  herb  nmilar  to  the  Atract^is. 

A'CORNED  {Her.)  a  tree  with  acorns  on  it.  «  He  beareth 
urgent  an  oak  acom'd  proper,  over  all  on  ^ — tipurin 
a  fease  gules  three  royal  crowns."  This  ]  f|H^^»  | 
coat  was  given  hy  Charles  II.  to  Colonel  ■fl^B^Bn 
Carloss,  a  Staffbr^hire  gentleman,  for  the  ^9H^hB| 
signal  service  he  performed  in  preserving  |  1 
lus  Majes^  in  the  oak  after  the  battle  of  Ns^S^sar 
Worcester. 

A'CORUS  {Bol.)  i-ut«i.  Sweet  Rush,  a  plant  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  iiseful  for  disorders  in  the  ■•fM,  or  pupik  of 
the  eye.   Theoph.  1. 1,  c.  22 ;  Diosc.  1. 1,  c.  2;  Ged,  de 
Simplic.  Pliny,  \.  25,  c.  13, 
AcOBUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a  genns  of  plants ; 
Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Mttru^ynia, 
Geamc  (traders,   CAh.spadix  cyUndric;  ^poMe none; 
perianth  none.-— Cob.  petals  six.  — Stam.  ^filaments 
diickish ;  anthers  thickisiu^PisT.  Germ  gibbous  ;  style 
none ;  stigma  a  prominent  point. — Per.  capsule  short ; 
eeeds  many. 

^jtecies.  The  prindpal  species  is  the  Acmu  cahmusy 

Common  Sweet  Rush ;  a  peresmial,  naUve  of  Britain. 

C  Bauh.   Pin.t  Park,  Theat,  Botatuj  BoH  Hist. 

Plant,  t    Merr.  Pin,  Britt,!  Plui,  AUnag,  Botan.; 

Toum,  Inst,  Herh.}  Boerh,  Jnd.  Plant, 
ACCSMIA  {Med.)  liW/M*^  irresularity  in  fevers.  Hij^poc. 

Prum.  1. 3,  c.  7 ;  Castd,  Lex  Med, 
ACO^MOl  {Ant.)  JtiuritM,  from  w,  priv,  and  xM-fMf,  an 
otnament ;  an  epithet  for  bald  people,  because  they  have 
lost  their  greatest  ornament.  PdL  Onomatt.  1. 2,  c  $6. 


ACOTYLE'DONES  (Bot.)  from  «,  priv.  and  wToA«iW»,  aco- 
tyledonous,  or  lobeless.  1.  An  epithet  for  a  description 
of  plants  whose  seeds  have  no  lobes  or  cotyledons,  and  of 
course  when  they  vegetate  they  produce  no  seminal  leavea, 
8s  in  the  Cryjjtogamia.  2.  One  of  Jussieu*8  natural  order 
of  plants.    Linn.  P/iil.  Bot. 

ACCyUSIA  (Med)  »iut<ri»,  involuntary,  an  epithet  applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  tears.  ^ 

ACOUSTIC  (Anat.)  the  same  as  auditory,  an  epithet  for 
Uie  nerve  of  the  ear,  MurruM*  >iiyi>,  which  assists  the  sense 
of  hearing.   Gorr.  Def.  Med, 

ACCyUSTICA  {Med.)  from  Wfw,  audios  remedies  against 
de^ness. 

AcousTiCA  {Phy.)  from  tatiir*>,  audio;  acoustics,  or  the  doO" 
trine  of  hearing  and  sound. 

ACQUI'ESCEKCE  (Com.)  consent,  in  French  commerce, 
to  any  judgmeut  or  sentence,  judicial  or  by  arbitration. 

ACQUIETA'NDIS  pUgiis  {Laxv)  a  writ  of  justicies  lying 
for  surety  against  a  creditor,  who  refuses  to  acquit  him 
after  the  debt  is  satisfied.    Regis,  of  Writs. 

ACQUIETA'NTIA  de  Shiris  et  Hundredis  (Law)  freedem 
from  suits  and  services  in  shires  and  hundreds. 

ACQUIETA'RE  (Law)  to  acquit,  or  pay,    Man.  Angl. 

ACQU'IT  (Com.)  a  discharge  or  receipt, — Acquit,  h  caution^ 
a  certifiicate  to  exempt  goods  that  are  exported  or  trans- 
ported from  a  visitation  oa  the  road. — Acquit,  d  caution 
de  transit,  a  certificate  to  exempt  goods  irom  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  in  their  passage  through  a  particular  place. 
—Acquit  de  Jranchise,  a  certificate  exempting  merchandize 
from  paying  duties  on  exportation. — Acquit  de  pat/mentt  a, 
certincate,  m  which  the  quantity  of  goods,  amount  of  dudea 
paid,  names  of  the  persons  sending,  &c.  are  mentioned. 

ACQUITTAL  (Low)  from  the  Latin  acquietare.  1.  A  dis- 
charge from  the  claims  of  a  superior  lord.  2.  A  discharge 
from  the  suspiciott  of  guilt:  acquietatus  de  Jelonia,  ac- 
quitted of  felony.  Acquittal  is  of  two  kinds,  namely — 
Acquittal,  in  deed,  when  a  person  is  cleared  by  a  verdict. 
— Acquittal,  in  law,  when,  if  two  pers<ms  be  mdicted  for 
felony,  the  one  a&  principal,  and  the  other  as  accenory, 
and  the  jury  acquits  the  prindpal,  in  this  case,  by  law,  the 
accessory  is  also  acquitted.   8  Inst,  384. 

ACQUITTANCE  (Lam)  the  same  as  receipt, 

ACRA'IPALA  (Med.)  ixfmsr^JM,  remedies  for  surfeits^  &c 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

A'CRAS  (Bot.)  vide  Achras. 

ACRASl'A  (Ant.)  ixfttrik,  from  «,  priv.  and  xtfetnvfbt,  drink- 
ing unmixed  wine,  which  was  synonymous  with  intemper* 
ance  among  the  Greeks. 

ACR  ATIA  (Med.)  kx^rtM,  from  «,  priv.  and  x/wt**,  strength ; 
imbecility,  or  incapacity  to  move,  Hippocrat.  I.  7,  Aphor. 
40;  Gal.  Comm. }  Gorr.  D^.  Med.  f  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hip- 
pocrat. . 

ACRATl'SMA  (Ant.)  iuff^nrfAei,  from  «,  priv.  and  xifMnv/u, 
to  mix,  a  breakfast  consisting  of  hreaa  steeped  in  wine 
not  mixed  with  water.  Gal.  de  Loc,  Affect,  c.  5,  &c*t 
Plut.  Sympos.  1.  8,  prob,  6 ;  Athen,  1. 1 ;  SchoL  in  Theo- 
crit. ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

ACRATOME'LI  {Med^  wine  mixed  with  honey. 

A'CRE  (Agr.)  from  ager,  a  field.  1,  A  measure  of  land 
equal  to  forty  perches  in  length,  and  four  in  breads.. 
24  Hen,  8,  c.  14;  33  Ed.  1,  st.  6.  2.  An  open  unmaa- 
sured  field,  as  Castle  Acre,  IVest  Acre,  &c. 

A'CREA  (Anat.)  «Kft>,  from  Mf«,  summa  j  the  extremities 
according  to  Hippocrates.   Foes.  Oecon.  Hwpocrat. 

A'CRE-FIGHT  (Law)  a  sort  of  duel  fought  by^  single  com- 
batants, English  and  Scotch,  on  the  frontiers  of  their 
kingdoms. 

ACREfME  (Archaol.)  ten  acres  of  land. 
ACRIBE'A  (Med.)  mMfifitm,  from  mKfiflm,  cor^e^an  exact 
de«riptionofdi^.  Digitized  by  GOOg  I 
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ACRI'MONY  (Med,)  from  aeer,  ghaip;  sharpnecg  or  pun- 
gency in  the  humours  of  the  body ;  also,  in  diemical  siU>- 
stances,  as  alkalies,  &c. 

A'CRIS  (Med.)  iKf^^  the  extremitiet  of  fractured  bones. 
Hippocrat,  de  Art. 

AcRis  {EnU)  the  locust,  which  was  so  called  because  it  fed 
on  T«(  NXfftt  tut  pvrm^  i.  e.  the  tops  of  plants. 

ACRI'SIA  {Med.)  k»ftrU^  from  «,  priv.  and  to  judj^, 
want  of  a  crisis,  or  discriminating  state  in  a  disorder  which 
is  very  fluctuating.   Gal.  Comm,  S.  in  Hippocnt.  E^- 

ACRI'VIOLA  {B(a)  the  Tropaoltm  majtu  of  linueos. 
Boerkarv.  Ind.  Herh, 

A'CROAMA  (Jnt.)  mk^/m,  res  aliqtia  auditOf  from  MfNu- 
fMi,  to  hear,  i.  e.  any  thing  heard  or  listened  to  with 
attention.  1.  A  philosophical  lecture  of  the  higher  sort. 
2.  A  ludicrous  recitation.  S.  Sym|A<my,  or  vocal  con- 
cert. Manut.  in  Cic.  Sex.  c.  54 ;  Phn.  ^ist,  1.  6,  ep.  SI ; 
Suet,  in  August,  c  74 ;         Symos.  1. 7,  c.  8;  GeU.  1. 2<\ 

0.  5 ;  Salmas.  in  Lamyrid*  Alex.  Sewr,  c.  S% 
ACROAMATICA  (^fn/.)  kH^tfruk,  the  subtle  parU  of 

Aristotle's  philoso]Hiy,  whidi  he  taught  only  to  his  con- 
stant followers,  in  distinction  from  the  '{wr^puue,  consisting 
of  more  femUiar  subjects.   Aul,  Gdl.  1. 20,  c.  S. 

ACROBAmCHON  {Archk,)  from  £»i^y  and  ;8mw.  goine 
aloft ;  a  climbing  machine.  VHrw.  X,  10,  c.  1 ;  Gyrald. 
de  Poet,  Dial,  6 ;  Bald.  Lex  Vitruv. 

ACROBOLrST.£  {Ant.)  A«piy8«Air«s  soldiers  of  Tarentum, 
who  were  expert  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  which  they 
threw  to  a  great  distance  while  on  horseback ;  so  called 
from  «xfMf  ond  /SuJAm.    Mlian.  Tact.  c.  45. 

ACROBY'STIA  {Anat.)  vide  Acropostkia, 

ACROCHE'IRIA  {Ant.)  or  AcrocheirismoSf  uKfp^ifnj  a  ape- 
cies  of  wrestling  in  wlitcU  only  the  hands  are  employed. 
Poll.  Oiiom.\.%  §  J  53. 

ACROCOLIA  {Ant.)  <w^*a«,  from  extreme,  and 

>ttix»f,  a  limb ;  the  extremities  of  animals,  and  also  the  in- 
ternal parts,  the  giblets.  It  was  particularly  applied  to 
Pensile-Wart.  Poll.  Onom.  1.  4,  ^  195;  Cels.  1.  5,  c  28; 
Gal,  Dejin,  Med.  Sfc.  Actuar.  in  vac.  fnvffAwt/tt. 

ACRO'DRYA  {Bot.)  from         and  Jjiw,  an  oak; 

all  fruits  having  hard  rinds  or  shells.  Theophrast.  1.2,  c.7. 

ACROLE'NIA  (Anat.)  the  great  processes  of  the 

ulna.    Poll.  Onomast.  1. 2,  J  140;  Gorr.  Def,  Med. 

ACROMA'LLOS  {Ant.)  Avfi/^Mif,  short  wool,  of  which 
the  Belgse  made  their  garments,  in  distmction  from  the 
fiuSufjMM^oiy  or  long  wool.   Strab.  1. 4 ;  Perrar,  ik  Re  Vea, 

1.  2,  c.  2,  &c. 

ACROMION  {Anat,)  ««f«/M»,  or  brmf^f,  from  the 
shoulder ;  Scapula,  Humeri  ntmmilat  tioe  Humeri  Mucro  ; 
the  superior  process  of  the  shoulder,  the  shoulder-blade. 
Rt^.  Ephes.  de  Appell,  Part.  Corp,  Hum.  1. 1,  c.  9 ;  Ori- 
bas,  Med.  Collect.  I.  25,  c.  3. 

ACRO'MFHALIUM  f^Anat.)  h^^uipif^i^,  from  mtf^t,  the 
extreme,  and  s/.b^AAat,  the  navel;  the  tip  of  the  navel. 
Poll.  Onom.  1.  2,  segm.  169. 

A'CRON  (Med.)  from  the  highest;  an  epithet, 
signifying  the  best  of  its  kind,  as  ■Kfc  tV«,  the  best  sort  of 
tlie  unguentum  irinum,    Hippocrat.  de  Morb,  Mul. 

A'CRON  {BoL)  the  top  of  the  thistle. 

ACRONY'CHIA  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  plant;  the  Lavo- 
sonia  Acronuchia  of  Linnseus. 

ACRO'NYCHAL  {Astron.)  irl  t5  from  the  first  point, 
nwTff,  of  night ;  an  epithet  for  the  risins  of  a  star  when 
the  sun  sets,  or  the  setting  of  a  star  when  the  sun  rises. 
Plol.  Almag.  1.  8,  c.  4.    [vide  Astronomt/] 

ACRONY'CT.^  (Astron.)  Mf«n«rM,  stars  rising  in  the 
twilight  about  sun-setting,  ftr  Anfmi  ia  the  evening  twi- 
light. 

ACROPATHOS  (Med.)  AMfinOn,  fiom  JUf^s,  extreme,  and 


witHi  affecUon ;  an  aflbction  or  disease  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  »mf»lm  ixfmmtm,  open  cancers^  ia 
distinction  from  the  xfwrM,  occult  or  interoaL  H^pocrat, 
Prorrhet.  1.  2. 

A'CROPIS  {Med.)  Jtx^K,  an  epithet  for  the  tongue,  whit^ 
by  reason  of  dryness  or  any  muscular  imperfection,  it 
incapable  of  articulation.  Hippocrat.  Epidem,  I.  7 ;  Gai, 
Exeges.  Hhpocrat.  Vocab, 

ACROPO'STHIA  {Anat.)  ^Kf^^U,  the  extremity  of  the 
prepuce.  Hippocrat.  I.  2,  Aph.  48 ;  Poll.  Onomast.  L  S, 
segm.  171 ;  Ruf.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum,  L  1, 
c.  12. 

A'CROS  {Med.)  SUf^  extreme ;  an  epithet  for  a  disease  at 
its  height. 

AcROs  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  Uie  prominence  of  a  bone. 
AcROs  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  top  of  herbs. 
A'CROSPIRE  {Bot.)  the  sprout  at  the  ends  of  barley  when 

it  is  malted,  whence  the  epithet  acrospired  for  buiey  in 

that  condition. 

ACRO'STICHUM  USot.)  agenus  of  plants,  Clasa  24  Crj/p- 
togamiOf  Order  1  FUices. 

Generic  Character,  Fructificatioms  cover  the  whole  under- 
surface  of  the  frcmd. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perannials,  the  principal 
of  which  are — Acrostichtm  c^rybUum^  Hemionttis  para^ 
sitica,  or  Lingua  cervinOf  native  of  America.— i4croff»> 
chum  crinitum.  Lingua  eerniM,  or  Phyllis  crimita, 
tne  of  the  East  Indies. — Acrostichum  aureum,  Ph^tittt 
ramosa,  Lonchitis  palustris  maxima.  Lingua  cervina 
aurea,  or  Fiiix  palustris,  native  of  Jamaica,— Acrosti' 
chum  bi/brme,  or  Osmunda  coronaria,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.— ^crojricAuni  serrulctunt,  or  Polypodium  Juteum, 
native  of  Spain,  &c.  &c  Raii  Hist.  Plant,  t  Pluk, 
Almag.  Botan. ;  Plum,  Plant,  Amer. ;  lAnn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

ACRO'STICK  [Lit.)  ituf^tx^t,  i,  e.  «xf<*  rS  <■  ij^S,  the  b^inning; 
a  set  of  verses,  the  first  letters  of  which  contain  some  name 
or  sentence,  such  as  the  famous  verses  of  tlie  Sibyl  of 
Erythrfiea,  which  contain  the  words  IHS0T2  XPI2T02 
©EOT  TI02  SilTHP  2TATP02.  which  are  given  at 
large  by  Lylius  Giraldus.  Cic.  de  Divin.  I.  2,  c.  54 ;  £»- 
seb.  de  Vit.  Constanttn,  1,  4 ;  Ludovtc,  Vives  ad  August,  de 
Civit.  Dei,  1. 18,  c  23;  Lyl.  Gyrald.  de  Poet.  lUetor.  Dia^ 
log.% 

ACROSTO'LIUM  {Ant.)  iufdr^Ai'-,  the  extreme  part  of  the 
ornament  on  the  prow  of  the  ship.  PoU,  Onom.  L  1, 
segm.  86. 

ACROTE'RIA  {Anat.)  kn^itm,  from  •>fH.  extreme ;  the 
extremities  of  the  human  body,  as  the  fingos*  ends,  Ac 
Himocrat.  1.  7,  A^or.  I,  et  Gal.  Cmm.;  Gdrr.  JDh^ 
Med. ;  Foe*.  Oeconom.  Hippo&rat. 

A'CROTERS  {ArchU.)  iufmifM,  from  Afx,  extreme.  I. 
Small  pedestals  placed  on  the  pediments  which  gerve  to 
support  statues.  2.  Hie  sharp  pinnacles,  or  spiiy  battle- 
ments, standing  in  ranges  on  flat  buildings,  with  nuls  and 
balusters.  S.  The  figures  made,  either  of  stone  or  metal, 
which  ore  placed  as  ornaments  or  crownings  on  the  tops 
of  temples.  Vitruv.  1.  S,  c  2;  Bald.  Lex  FUruvian. 
Rhodig.  Antiq.  Led.  1.  21,  c.  S3 ;  Salmas.  ad  SpaHian.  at 
Nig.  c.  12. 

ACROTERIA'SMUS  (Med.)  ixfwnvMrf*;*,  a  term  used  by 
Hippocrates  for  an  amputation  of  the  A*fmifui,  or  extt^ 
mities.    Hippocrat.  1.  7,  Aphor.  26. 

ACROTHY'MION  {Med.)  i»ft»vp.m,  a  species  of  wart, 
which  is  hard,  rough,  broad  at  the  base,  and  narrow  at 
the  top.    Cds.  I.  5.  c.  28. 

ACRYlJlUM  {EnL)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  of  insects,  called  by  Limueus  Gryllus. 

ACT  {Phtf.)  the  e&ctive  application  of  some  power  or 
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Act  qi^  FaUh  (Eec.)  in  Spanish  ^uto  daFei  a  solemn  act  of 
the  inquisition,  by  which  they  bring  to  punishment  those 
who  are  declared  to  be  hereUcs. 

Act  {PoUt.)  any  ptAlic  act,  or  proceedine  of  the  goTem- 
ment,  as  an— ^  of  Parliament,  a  deed  or  decree  of  the 
high  court  of  Parliament— ^rf  of  grace,  an  Act  of  Pftrlia- 
mrat,  which  grants  a  general  and  nree  pardon ;  it  is  sonw 
tunes  passed  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign. — Act 
af  eitrtUonfy  in  the  Scotch  law,  an  act  to  be  extracted  by 
the  cleric  upon  any  one's  acceptation  of  being  curator. — 
befinre  aniwer,  when  the  lords  ordain  probation  to  be 
led  before  they  determine  the  rerelancy,  and  then  take 
both  at  once  under  their  consideration. 

Act  {Lit.)  the  close  of  the  session  at  Oxford,  when  degrees 
are  regularly  taken ;  whence  the  Act  Tem.  or  that  term 
in  which  the  act  falls. 

Act  is  also  an  abbreviation  for  Acta,  as— Act.  S.  R.  for  Acta 
Sodetatii  Regiee,  or  I%ilo8ophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society. — Act.  Med,  for  Acta  Medica^  Medical 
Transactions,  &c 

A'CTA  {Ant.)  the  acts  or  proceedings  of  the  government, 
which  were  either  public  or  private. — Acta  publico  were 
edicts,  decrees  of  tne  senate,  laws,  &c.;  hence  the  public 
measures  of  Gnuicbus  and  Caesar  are  termed  Acta.  Cicero 
refers  particalarly  to  the  Acta  Casaris  in  his  seventh  Phi- 
lippic.— Acta  prtvata  were  whatever  was  transacted  in 
private,  or  in  respect  to  private  individuals;  whence  Cicero 
saysj  In  publicu  actis  nthU  est  lege  graviut,  in  privatis^r- 
MUttfRKm  eft  testamentum. 

Acta,  Tabulee  or  Commentarii,  were  also  the  rensters  or 
books  in  which  a&irs  of  state,  Ac.  were  enrolled.  These 
were  Aaa  publica  and  Acta  diuma  or  ttrbana. — Adapuhlica 
contained  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  and 
the  people. — Acta  diwma  were  chronicles  of  the  city,  or 
whatever  was  of  daily  occurrence ;  whence  Tautus  says.  Ex 
digtutale  populi  Romani  repertum  eit  inluttret  ret  atmalibm, 
tma  (nempe  de  tedificiis)  dturnis  urbis  actis  mandate.  These 
acta  were  similar  to  our  gazettes.  Ctc.  ad  Font.  I.  12,  ep. 
8;  Tacit,  Amnal.  1.  5,  c.  1*,  et  1. 13,  c.  SI ;  Plin.  Epitt, 
1.  5»  ep.  14. 

Acta  (^t*')  transactions,   [vide  Acf] 

K'CTMA  iBot.)  >xT«w,  8  diminutive  of  tivtk,  a  plant,  re- 
commended by  Pliny  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  Ray  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  Aconitum  racemosum,  which  is  a  very 
poiaonous  plant.    Plin,  1.  27,  c.  7 ;  Paid.  Mginet.  1.  3, 

Actsa,  in  tfie  Linneean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13 
Polyandria,  Order  1  Monogunia.  It  is  called  by  Tour- 
nefort  Christophoriana ;  in  English,  Heib  Christopher,  or 
Bane- Berry. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  fourleaved ;  leaflets 
roundish. — Coti.  petals  four. — STAM.jilaments  capillary; 
suUhers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  superior;  Htfle  none. — 
Per.  berru  oval,  globose ;  seeds  numerous. 
Speaes.  Tae  principal  species  are  the — Adaa  spicata,  a 
perennia1>  native  of  Britain. — Acteea  rocemosot  seu 
Christophoriana,  American  black  or  wild  Snakeroot,  a 
perenmal,  native  of  Florida.— j4c^tra  Japonica,  Japanese 
Herb  Christopher,  a  shrub,  native  of  Japan,  &c. 
A'CTE  iBot.)        the  elder,  called  in  Latin  Sambaeus,  and 

classed  as  a  senus  under  that  name  by  Linmeus. 
AVTIA  {Ani^  ««ri«,  scilicet,  iyStm,  LwU  Aetiad,  Actian 
games,  quinquennia  games  sacred  to  Apollo,  insdtuted, 
or,  as  some  will  have  it,  revived,  by  Augustus,  in  comme- 
moration of  his  victoty  over  M.  Anthony  at  Actium. 
Virg,  JEn,  1.  9,  v.  S80. 

Stephanos  lajrs,  they  were  celebrated  every  third  year, 
BU  consisted  in  gymnastic,  equestrian,  and  naval  contests. 


Strab.  1.  7 ;  Pha.  in  Anton,  t  Steph,  Byx.  de  Urb. ;  Sen. 
in  Virg.;  Suid. 
AcTiA  {Numis)  the  celebration  of  the 
Actian  games  is  commemorated  on  seve- 
ral medals,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
which  represents  a  woman  standing  with 
a  small  temple  in  one  hand,  and  a  cor- 
nucopia  wiui  a  small  temple  resting  on 
it  in  the  oUier;  and  at  her  feet  two  urns 
filled  with  the  rewards  for  the  games. 
The  inscription  nEPIN0IKN.  IKNVI.  NB.  NEIV- 
KOPKN  AKTIA  nT01A,  i.  e.  Perinthiorum  Ionium, 
Iterum  (Edtiuorum,  Actio  Pythia.  The  Perinthians  were 
descendants  of  the  lonians.  FroehL  Not.  Element.. 
Numis. 

A'CTIAN  (.^ft^.)  actiaau,  an  epithet  tor  any  thinff  "PE^"^ 

taining  to  Actium,  as  the  Actian  games,  [vide  Actta']  The 

Actian  JEra,  which  was  dated  from  the  victory  at  Actium, 

U.  C.  714.  B.  C.  37. 
Actian  Mra  {Num.)  this  era  is  marked  on  coins  with  the 

inscription  ETOTS  NIKH,  i.  e.  the  year  of  victory. 

VmUant.  Numis.  Grac. 
ACTI'LIA  (Mi/.)  military  utensils. 
A'CTINE  {Hot.)  the  Brassica  napus  of  Linnsus. 
A'CTiNG  {Lt^.)  ri  irwiff,  the  wlh  medicament,  or  cate- 

gonr :  the  siwject  of  which  is  called  the  agent. 
ACTFNIA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Cbus  Verma,  Order 

MoUusca. 

Generic  Character.   Body  oblong,  contracUIe ;  mou^  sur- 
rounded with  numerous  cirri. 

Species.  These  marine  animals  are  Oviparous,  and  have 
no  aperture,  except  the  mouth.  They  assume  various 
forms;  and  when  the  tentacula  are  all  expanded,  they 
have  the  appearance  of  full-blown  flowers.  The  princi- 
pal species  are — Actinia  beUis,  the  Sea- Daisy. — Actinia 
diatUnus,  the  Sca*Camation. — Actinia  calatdulag  the 
Sea-M«igold,  &c. 
ACTINOBOLI'SMUS  ^Med.)  lam^fistM-^,  frradiation,  or 

the  instantaneous  action  of  the  animal  spirits,  by  which 

they  convey  the  indinations  of  the  mind  to  the  organs  of 

voluntary  motion. 
AcTiNOBoLisMus  (PA^>)  the  diffUuoD     dimdiation  of  light 

and  sound. 

ACTPNOLITE  glassy  (Min)  from  radius,  and  xH*^, 

lapis  ;  a  species  of  minerals,  the  Actinotus  vitreus  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ACTINOTUS  (Afm.)  a  genus  of  minerals.  Class  Earths, 
Order  Talcose,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  silica;  harsh  to  the  touch,  shinrng,  breaking 
into  indeterminate  fra^ents,  and  melting  in  uie  fire  with 
ebullition.  The  principal  species  are  the — Actinotus  vul- 
garis asbestoid.'— Actinotus  viireus.  Glassy  AcUnote,  &c> 

A'CTIO  {Aat.)  1.  The  act  of  the  magistrates  and  senates, 
the  same  as  acta.  2.  The  management  of  a  cause,  con- 
sisliog  either  of  accusation  or  defence;  where  there  were 
several  pleadings  in  the  same  cause,  they  were  divided 
into  first,  second,  &c.  thence  the  actio  prima,  secunda, 
terlia,  &c.  of  Cicero  in  Verrem,  3.  A  suit  at  law,  an 
action  agunst  any  one,  by  which  a  person  sought  rudress, 
either  awtaandot  by  accusing;  or  pOendOf  by  suit.  Of 
these  actions  there  were  several  kind^  as — Actio  in  rem, 
real  action,  for  obtaining  that  to  which  one  bad  a  real 
right,  jus  in  rot  but  which  was  possessed  by  another, 
lliese  actions  w««  taihet— Actio  ctvUis,  according  to  the 
laws  by  which  the  dtiaens  were  governed  one  with 
another,  which  was  called  Vindicatto.^Actio  pratoria, 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  prstor  who  governed  the 
city.— Actio  sociaUs,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  allies. 
—Actio  in  personam,  personal  action  against  a  person  for 
doing  or  omitting  to  do  that  whicg  bj^  ^H^t!!)^^ 
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do,  or  to  abfitain  ironu  Of  these  acdons  there  are  several 
kinds,  as — Actio  empti,  venditi^  locati,  &c  for  contracts 
and  obligations,  in  buying,  selling.  Sec— Actio  adjectitia 
qualitatist  against  a  person  on  account  of  the  contracts  of 
others. — Actio  institoria^  against  him  who  carried  on  trade 
for  the  benefit  of  another. — Actio  exercitoria,  against  bim 
who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  on  any  trading  concern.— ./toto  de 
peculio,  against  the  master  of  a  family,  for  contracts  made 
either  by  his  son  or  slave.— ^dio  Jussu,  if  the  contract 
was  made  by  the  master's  order. — Adto  triAutoriOt  against 
a  master  for  not  distrt.butin^  tlie  goods  of  his  slave  among 
his  creditors. — Actio  redhibitoria,  against  the  seller  for 
selling  a  bad  article,  which  he  was  compelled  to  take 
back,  and  to  restore  the  money. — Actio  exJurtOt  for  theft, 
ex  rt^not  for  robbery,  ex  damno,  for  loss  or  damage*  ex 
iajurtttt  for  personal  injury,  comprehending  the  personal 
wrongs,  and  their  several  punishments. — Actio  noxalis, 
against  a  person  for  injuries  done  by  those  under  his 
power. — Actio  mixta^  which  lies  against  any  one,  both  for 
the  recovery  of  the  thing,  and  the  punishment  of  the  per- 
son. Ulpian.  Itutit.  1 ;  Justin.  Pandect,  ct  Iiutit ;  Stgon. 
de  Judic.  1.  1,  &c. ;  PoUel.  For.  Rom.  1. 5 ;  Ursot.  de  Not. 
Rom. 

Actio  (Lata)  vide  Action, 
A'CTION  (Ant.)  vide  Actio. 

Action  {Pni/.)  actio,  «  vwur,  the  application  of  the  agent 
to  the  patient,  bv  which  some  change  is  produced,  as 
boiling,  which  is  the  action  of  Sre  on  the  water  to  which 
it  is  communicated ;  it  is  either  physical  or  habitual— 
Physical  action,  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  physical 
yovrer,  as  generally  in  generation,  corruption,  Ac  or  par- 
ticularly in  seeing,  hearing,  local  motion,  &c. — Habitual 
or  a/yutred  action,  arising  from  habit  or  experience,  which 
consists  in  speculation,  «f«pt'«,  as  the  contemplation  of  the 
heavens,  of  physical  or  mathematical  objects;  practice, 
Wfi^i  which  is  either  moral,  political,  or  ecclesiastical ; 
doing  or  making,  r«W(t,  which  includes  the  arts  liberal 
and  mechanical.   Arist.  Physic. ;  Melanctk.  Metaph. 

Action  (Log.)  t»  rMw,  the  fifth  predicament  or  category, 
into  which  all  things  have  been  divided.  It  is  opposed 
to  jpassion,  and  is  divided  into — Action  tmmnent,  that 
action  which  remains  in  the  agent  so  as  not  to  pass  over 
to  any  other  thing  without  itself,  as  going,  walkmg,  run- 
ning, &c.—~Action  transient,  that  which  passes  from  the 
^nt  to  the  patient,  as  burning,  striking,  breaking,  &c. 
Arist.  Categ.;  Boeth.  de  Categor.f  Wall.  Jnstit.  Log, 

Action  (Meek.)  a  force  impressed  upon  a  body  so  as  to 
change  its  state  of  rest,  or  uniform  motion.  It  arises  from 
percussion,  pressure,  or  centripetal  force.  Netoton  Princ. 
def.  4. — Quantity  of  action^  the  continual  product  of  the 
mass  of  a  body  by  the  space  which  it  runs  through,  and 
by  its  celerity.  Maupert.  Acad,  de*  Sciences,  Paru,  1744, 
Berlin,  1746. 

Action  (Med.)  function  of  the  body,  which  is  divided  into 
vital,  natural,  animal,  or  voluntary. —  Vital  action,  which 
is  immediately  essential  for  the  preservation  of  life,  as  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs. — Natural  action,  which  is 
remotely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  animal,  as 
the  digestion  of  the  aliments,  &c. — Animal  or  voluntary 
actions,  which  depend  upon  the  will,  as  walking,  mn- 
olng,  &c 

Action  (Eth,)  or  moral  action,  a  voluntary  action  of  any 
creature  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil, 
or  whatever  a  rational  agent  thinks,  does,  or  even  omits  to 
do,  with  respect  to  the  end  he  ought  to  aim  at,  and  the 
rule  he  is  to  be  euided  by.  A  morally  good  at^en  it  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God ;  in  distinction  from 
a  mara^f  evil  action,  which  is  disagreeable  to  the  Divine 
law,  as  revealed  in  Scripture. 

Action  (Law)  the  process  or  form  ttf  a  suit  at  hew  to  re- 
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cover  a  right.  Actions  are  generally  divided  into  criminal 
or  civil. — Criminal  actions  are  to  have  judgment  for  damage 
to  the  party  injured. — Civil  actions  tor  the  recovery  of  a 
debt,  &c. 

Criminal  anions  consist  of — Actions,  penal,  for  some 
penalty  or  punishment. — Actions  upon  statute,  for  the 
breach  of  a  statute,  whereby  the  injured  party  has  hit 
action. — Actions,  popuHxr,  for  the  breach  of  some  penal 
statute  where  every  one  has  his  action:  it  is  otherwise 
called  a  qui  tam  action,  from  the  form  of  words  used  in 
tliis  action ;  namely,  qui  tam  pro  domino  nge  sequitur 
quam  pro  se  ipso,  &c. 

Civil  actions  consist  of  diferent  lands,  m-^Aaions,  rtal, 
whereby  a  man  claims  title  to  lands,  Ac.  whidi  are 
called  possessory,  if  of  his  own  possessions ;  auncestral, 
if  of  an  vaca,tov.-~- Actions,  personal,  claiming  a  debt, 
ffoods,  damages,  Sec—Actions,  miieed,  wluch  lie  both 
fur  the  thing  demanded,  and  against  the  person  having  it. 

Actions  are  also  distinguished  into 

Actions^  local,  when  confined  to  a  particular  county." 
Actions,  transitory,  which  may  be  laid  in  any  county.— 
Actions,  perpetual,  which  may  not  be  determined  by 
time. — Actions,  temporary,  that  are  expressly  limited.— 
Actions,  Joint,  where  several  persons  conjomtly  sue  or 
are  bvl^.— Actions,  several,  where  persons  are  severally 
charged. — Actions  on  assumpsit,  or  promises,  for  a  breach 
of  promise,  &c. — Actions  on  covenant,  for  a  breach  of 
covenant. — Actions  on  debt,  to  compel  the  payment  of 
a  debL — Actions  of  detinue,  to  compel  the  redelivery  of 
goods  (or  their  value)  which  have  been  deliverea  in 
charge^ — Actions  of  trespass,  for  any  injury  denominated 
a  trespass.— .<4c<»0M  ^'  trover,  for  goods  which  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  another  by  finding,  or 
otherwise,  which  be  refuses  to  restore  to  the  owneib* 
Actions  on  the  case,  that  is,  an  action  on  a  nian*B  own 
particular  case,  in  distinction  from  those  on  any  of  the 
above-maitioned  cases. — Actions,  prejudicial,  otherwise 
called  preparatory  or  principal,  arising  frmn  some  doubt 
in  the  principal,  as  in  case  a  man  sues  his  youn^  bro- 
ther for  lands  descended  from  his  father ;  and  it  is  ob- 
jected to  him,  tliat  he  is  a  bastard,  which  question  most 
DO  tried  before  the  cause  can  proceed  further :  It  is, 
therefore,  toned  prefudidalis  quia  prius  Judieanda, 
Bract,  lib.  8,  c.  4. — Action  qf  a  writ,  when  one  pleada 
some  matter  by  which  he  shows  the  plaintiff  had  no 
cause  to  have  the  writ. — Action  of  abstracted  multures, 
i.  e.  an  acUon  for  multures,  in  the  Scotch  law,  against 
those  who  are  thirled  to  a  mill,  and  come  not,  or 
an  action  to  compel  persons  to  grind  at  a  mill  ac- 
cording to  their  tenure. — Action  for  poynding  of  the 
grou/ui,  i.  e.  an  action,  in  the  Scotch  law^  for  poynding  or 
distraining  the  land,  founded  on  some  infeonnent  for  an 
annuity.  Bract,  de  Leg.  I.  3  ;  Fleta.  1. 1 ;  GlanvUle.  1.  J  ; 
Mirror,  c.  21,  &c.;  F.  N.  B.  92;  Co.  in  Lvtt.  I  Instit. 
sect.  285,  2  Inst.  sect.  40;  Hawk.  P.  C.  244,  Stc; 
Comyn.  Digest, 

Action  (Paint.)  the  posture  of  the  ^gure,  or  that  which  if 

expressed  by  the  disposition  of  its  parts,  or  the  pawinn 

that  appears  in  the  face  of  it. 
Action  (Poet.)  an  event  or  series  of  occurrences  mutually 

connected  with,  or  d^ndent  upon,  each  other,  ddter 

real  or  imaginary,  that  makes  the  subject  of  a  dramaUc 

or  epic  poem,  Stc 
Action  (Rh^.)  an  accommodating  the  person  to  the  nb- 

ject,  or  the  management  of  the  voice  and  gesture  aoitably 

to  the  matter  delivered. 
Action  ^  the  mouth  (Man.)  the  agitation  of  the  tongae 

and  mudible  of  a  horse  in  champing  the  tit. 
Action  (Com.)  moveable  efibcta;  a  creditor  seiieB  oft  a 

mmhant's  actions,  that  is^  his  ac^^^^^s^g^^n,  tv- 
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k^<fry,  by  which  the  buyer  may  oblige  the  seller  to  take 
back  damaged  goods,— Action  0"  a  company^  1.  The  etjual 
portion  of  their  jimit  stock.   2.  The  bonds,  coDtracts,  or 
stock  in  general,  which  the  Erectors  of  trading  companies 
ddiver  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  proprietors. 
French  aatont,  or  stocks,  are — Actions  titnptet,  which  have 
a  diare  in  aU  the  company's  profits  and  losses,  with  no 
security  but  in  their  ftmds.— Wrf/orw  Rentieret,  which 
have  a  profit  of  two  per  cent,  with  the  King's  security. 

Actions  Interessfes,  or  bearing  interest,  which  have 
the  above  profit,  and  the  King's  security,  besides  a 
share  in  the  overplus  of  the  dividends;  whence  the 
phrase  "  To  feed  an  action**  i.  e.  to  pay  exactly  when 
they  become  due  the  several  sums  sutwcribed  to  the 
stock  of  the  company.    A  Jed  action^  one  on  which  all 
payments  have  been  made,  and  is  capable  of  sharing  in 
the  company's  dividends. 
ACTIONA'RE  {Law)  i.  e.  injuM  vocare,  to  prosecute. 
A'CTIONARY  {Fr.  Com.)  or  Actumist,  a  proprietor  of 
actons. 

AC^TTVE  iPhy.)  capable  of  communicating  motion  or  ac- 
tion, as  Uie  cause  of  gravity  or  fermentation,  which  are 
actiTe  principles.   Newt.  Pnncip. 

Active  verb  (Gram.)  a  sort  of  verb  which  denotes  action, 
SB  I  love,  in  dutincUon  from  the  passive  or  neuter. 

ACTIVITY  (PAy.)  fiiculty  of  actjn^,  as  the  activity  de- 
rived from  attraction.  Neaa.  Prinap. — Sphere  o/"  ActivUtfy 
the  space  within  which  die  efficacy  of  a  body  extends,  as 
the  sphere  of  activity  of  a  loadstone. 

ACTON  Bitmd  {Lato)  the  statute  of  11  Ed.  I.  ordaining  the 
Salute  merchant,  amended  by  13  Ed.  I.  It  was  so  termed 
from  a  place  named  Acton  Bumel,  where  it  was  made. 

A'CTOR  {Ant.)  l.in  the  forensic  sense.  Plaintiff,  he  who 
brings  an  action  against  any  one,  whether  as  accusafor  vd 
petilor ;  but,  in  a  dramatic  sense,  an  actor  or  player. 
Oratores  sunt  veritatis  ipsius  actores ;  imitatores  veritaiis 
histriones.  Cic.  Oral,  1.  S,  c.  56.  2.  One  who  pleads  or 
manages  the  cause  of  another ;  a  Counsellor  or  Proctor. 
S.  A  slave  to  whom  the  management  of  any  concern  is 
entrusted. 

Actor  eccletits  {Archaol.)  he  who  administered  the  posses- 
sions, &c.  of  the  church.— j^c^or  advocalus,  vel  aefensor 
Ecciesia,  the  pleading  patron  of  the  chmch.-^Actor 
dominiciis,  ^ui  res  domim  agiti  a  LordVbatliff  or  Attorney. 
—Actor  vdlarum,   vUlicus  qui  preediorum  curam  agit  f 
Head-bailiff  of  a  village. 
AC.TS  of  the  Apostles  (Bibl.)  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Testament  written  by  St.  Luke,  and  contuning  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  history  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
TertuU.  contra  Mareion,  1.  5,  c.  1,  &c.;  Chrysta.  m  ifeto. 
Homl.f  Epiphan.  Hares*  30;  August,  de  UtUit.  Cred. 
c.  3,  &c. ;  titeron.  Epitt.  lOS,  de  Scnpt.  Ecdes. ;  Oecumen. 
in  Act*  Apost.  p.  20  ;  Grab.  Spicdeg.  &c. 
Spurious  acts  of  the  apostles  were  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Abdias  the  impostor. — Acts  of  St.  Peter,  otherwise 
called  Feriodi  Petri,  a  book  full  ofivisions  and  ftd}le8. 
Fab.  Apocr.  N.  T,  p.  159.— Acts  of  St.  Fatd,  a  con- 
tinuation of  St.  PauVs  narrative  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
which  Eusebius  calls  spurious.  Euseb,  Hist.  Ecdes.  1.  3. 
c.  3. — Acts  of  St.  John  the  Evangdist,  mentioned  by 
Epiphanius  and  St.  Augustin,  contain  incredible  stories 
of  that  apostle ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  acts  of  St. 
John  published  by  Abdias  the  impostor.  Epiphan. 
Hares,  42.  47 ;  Aug.  de  Fide.  cap.  4  and  405,  contra 
Adversar.  Leg.  d  Pmph.  L  1,  c.  iJO. — Ads  of  St.  Andrew 
were  used  by  the  Manidiees,  according  to  St.  Au- 
gustin and  Epiphanius.    Epiphan,  Hare*.  61 ;  St, 
August,  contra  Adversar,  Leg,  d  Prophet,  c.  Sdr— 
^  St.  Thomas  were  used  by  the  Manichees,  according 
to  8u  Augustin.  Aug.  contra  Admant,  c.  17  %  contra 


Faust.  I.  29,  c.  79 ;  De  Serm.  Domini  in  Monte,  c.  20.— 
Acts  of  St,  Philip  was  a  book  used  by  the  Gnostics. 
Cotd.  Afonum.  Ecdes.  U  3. 4S8.— itfcfo  ^  St,  Matthias} 
the  work  which  bears  this  title  is  not  admitted  by  the 
critics  to  contain  the  gennine  acts  of  the  apostle,  whose 
name  it  bears.  Tillemont.  Ecdes.  Hist.  torn.  I. 
Acts  {Ant)  vide  Ada, 

Acts,  clerk  of  the  (Afar.)  an  officer  who  recaves  and  enters 
the  Lord  Admiral's  commissions  and  warrants,  and  regis- 
ters the  acts  and  orders  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy. 

A'CTUAL  (PAy.)  in  act  or  done,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Potential. 

ACTUA'LIS  {Med)  acting  by  an  immediate  inherent  power, 
as  fire,  which  is  actual,  in  distinction  from  a  cautery,  which 
is  virtual,  and  acts  by  an  indirect  or  borrowed  power. 

ACTUA'RIA  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  small  swift  sailing  vessel  plied 
with  oars^  so  called  because  they  are  dio  agantur.  Non, 

ACTUA'RII  {Ant.)  1.  Notaries  or  short-hand  writers  who 
took  down  the  acta  or  public  proceedings.  Sud.  JuL  c.  55 ; 
Pollet,  For.  Rom.  1. 5,  c.  IS.  2.  Those  who  took  account 
of  the  military  concenu.  Ammian.  L  c.  5 ;  Aurel, 
Victor,  de  Casar, 

A'CTUARY  (Low)  a  clerk  that  registers  the  acts  of  the 
convocation. 

ACTUATION  {Med,)  the  change  wrouaht  on  any  thing 
taken  into  the  body  by  vital  heat,  which  is  necessary  to 
make  it  acL 

A'CTUS  iAnt.)  1.  The  forms  used  in  making  bargains,  &c, 
as  actus  legitimi,  &c.— 2.  A  certain  portion  of  a  l^lay,  an  act. 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif, — 3.  A  measure  of  land  either  4  feet 
wide  and  120  u>ng,  as  between  neighbours'  fields,  or 
120  feet  square.  Varr.de  Re  Rust.  1.1 »  c.lO;  Columel.  \,  5, 
c.  J  ;  Frontin,  Expos,  Form.  p.  30 ;  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  2. 

Actus  {Phy)  '»ipyiM«,  energy,  or  the  active  principle,  which 
is  called  Adus  purus,  having  nothing  in  common  with 
matter,  as  God,  in  distinction  from  the  Actus  impurus, 
which  communicates  with  the  power  of  matter,  such  as 
physical  forms.    Aristot.  Metaph.  \.  9,  c.  I,  &c. 

A'CUANITES  {Ecc.)  another  name  for  the  Maniclueans. 

A'CUBENE  {Astron.S  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the 
southern  claw,  chela  or  brachium  of  Cancer,  marked  (a) 
by  Bayer.  It  is  called  by  Ovid  Labia,  by  others  Acda- 
bulum.  Its  longitude,  for  1761,  was  ^  10°  IS'  9*,  South 
Latitude  5°  &  5b'. 

ACUI'TION  {M^.)  from  acuo,  to  sharpen :  the  diarpening 
of  medicines  to  increase  their  effect,  as  vegetable  acids  may 
be  sharpened  by  mineral  acids. 

ACUI'TZCHUARIA  (Bot.)  a  plant  of  Mechoachan,  in 
South  America,  from  which  a  water  was  distilled  cidled 
the  enemy  ^poisons, 

ACU'LEATED  {Bot.)  aeuleatus,  prickly;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  different  parts  of  plants.— C««2»  acaUatus,  an 
aculeated  stem,  when  the  remiuns  of  the  leaf  are  set  with 
prickles,  as  in  Coccus  aeuleatus,  Polypodeum  amerum,  &c.— 
Catdis  aculeatus,  prickly  stalk,  when  along  the  stem  there 
are  pointed  protuberances.— -JFWium  aculeatum,  prickly 
leaf,  when  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered  with  prickles. 

ACULEOSA  {Bot.)  the  Gortneria  cibaris  of  Linnaeus. 

A'CULER  (Man.)  the  motion  of  a  horse  when  in  working 
upon  volts  he  does  not  go  &r  enough  forward  at  every 
time,  or  movement. 

ACU'LEUS  i^Bot,)  a  Prickle  that  is  a  persistent  fvo* 
duction  issmng  from  the  bai4:,  as  in  Aua  eent^ia,  the 
Rose,  or,  in  the  words  of  Linnsnis,  Mucraptmgens  corttd 
tantum  ^Enu.  The  Aculeus  is  distinguished  mto  the-— 
Rectus,  straight,  when  the  pickle  is  not  bent. — Incimmt^ 
incurved,  when  it  is  curved  mwards.— AecarviM,  recurved, 
when  it  is  curved  upwards. — CiacMMUrfw,  rolled  wheo 
rolled  up  with  its  wez  inwards.  ^^^]  ^ 
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to  prick ;  a  method  of  bleeding  by  making  many  small 
pmicturefl. 

A'CURON  {Bot.)  S<if».  the  Aluma  of  Linnieus.  Diou. 
I  3,  c.  169. 

A'CUS  (Surg,)  a  Needle  or  instrument  for  confining  the  lips 
of  wounds. 

Acu8  Pastorit  (Bot.)  Shepherd's  Needle,  the  Seandix  an- 
thriscuSf  the  Acut  mosckata,  and  the  Geranium  of  Limueus. 

ACU'STICUS  {Med.)  the  same  as  acousUc. 

ACUTE  {Geom.)  from  acuo,  to  sharpen,  an  ^ithet  for 
several  things. — Acute  aiigle  ^ik  v*^»,  that  which  is  less 
than  a  right  anele,  or  the  measure  of  90  degrees,  ^e  qua- 
drant of  a  circle,  n  ABC,  Jig.  1,  which  is  less  than  the 
Fig.!,  Fig.  2.  Fig.S. 


angle  a  B  C. — AaUe-ar^d  Trian^,  one  whose  angles 
are  all  three  acute,  as  D  E  F,  fig.  2^Aaite-migied  Cone, 
one  whose  opposite  sides  xaake  an  acute  angle  at  the 
vertex,  as  Gtll,^g.  S.-^Acute-angled  section  of  a  cone, 
an  ellipsis  made  by  a  plane  cuttii^  both  sidra  of  an  acute- 
angled  cone.  Eadid,  Elan.  denn.  1. 1 ;  ApoUm,  Conic. 
1.  1,  prob.  20,  &c. ;  Papp.  Math,  Collect. 

Acute  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  different  parts  o£  a  flower  ending 
in  a  sharp  pomt,  as  Folium  acafumt  an  acute  leaf;  Li^ulum 
actrittffl,  an  acute  strap ;  Stigma  aculum,  a  pointed  stigma. 

Acute  (Mut.)  an  epitnet  for  a  sound  which  is  sharp  or 
elevated,  in  disdnction  from  a  grave  sound.  Euclid.  In- 
troduct.  Harmon, 

Acute  Accent  {Gram.)  that  elevation  of  the  voice  with  whidi 
my  syllable  or  word  is  pronounced,  marked  Uius  [']. 
Priscian.  de  Accent. 

Acute  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  disease  which  is  violent  and 
comes  quickly  to  a  crisis.  Hippocrat.  de  Rat.  Vict,  in 
Acut.  &c.  and  Gal.  Comm.;  Aret.  de  Caus.  et  Sign.  Acut. 
Morb,;  Cels.  1.  3,  c.  1 ;  Aet.  Telrab.  1.  2,  serm.  1 ;  Paul 
jEginet.  de  Re  Med.  1. 2. 

Acute  {Chem.)  an  epithet  for  a  liquor  which  is  made  more 
piercing  by  a  stronger. 

ACUTENA'CULUM  (Surg.)  a  handle  for  a  needle  now 
called  Portaiguille. 

AClfriA'TOR  {An^iBol.)  one  who  whets  or  grinds  cutting 
instruments. 

A'CYLOS  {Bot.)  wwAtf,  the  fruit  of  the  Sex,  distinguished  by 
Homer  fram  the  /3«Awt(,  or  acorn,  the  fruit  of  the  Qttercus. 
Odya.  1. 10,  v.  242. 

Theocrit.  Idvl.  5,  t.  94;  Theophrast.  Hitt.  Plant,  1.  S, 

C.I61  P/in.1.6,  c.6;  Gal.deAliM. 
ACYROLOGY  {Gram.)  «M^A*yM.  from  Sny^t,  careless,  and 

A£y«(,  speech ;  improper  diction,  as  "  one  who  fears  may 

h(^,"  fm*  fear  is  the  contrary  of  hope.  Itidor.  1. 1 ,  c.  33. 
A.  D.  ^Chrm.)  an  abbreviation  for  Anno  Domm.  [vide  Ab' 

btemiiioHt] 

AD  {Ant.)  this  preposition  forms  a  part  of  several  peculiar 
phrases  among  the  Latin  writm,  aB—Ad  bettias,  a  punish- 
ment among  the  Romans  of  exposing  criming  to  wild 
beasto.  U^n. ;  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  40  ;  Bud.  in  Pandect. 
vol.  i.  p.  240;  H^man.  Aatiq.  Roman.— Ad  ludos,  a  similar 
punuhment  of  being  obliged  to  fight  with  either  man  or 
beast  at  the  public  games.— mettUla,  another  Roman 
punishment  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  of  condemning 
criminals  to  woric  at  the  nunes. 

Ad  toakm  {ArAaoL)  by  the  scale,  that  is,  by  weighing  in 
the  scale,  a  mode  of  counting  money  9X  the  mint,  when 
a  certain  portum  having  been  told  out  the  remwndor  is 
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weighed  by  it   Thb  is  distmouished  from  a  mode  of 
weighing  called  ad  Pensum,  whi^  vras  employed  fbr  moaer 
that  was  diminished  in  quantity  by  clipping,  wearing,  ftc 
Ad  abturdum  jX-opc)  vide  Reductio. 

Ad  valorem  (Com!)  i.  e.  according  to  the  value,  a  tenn  ap- 
plied to  the  duties  or  customs  when  rated  a^n-diiig  to 
the  value  of  the  commodities. 

Ad  libitum  {Mu$.)  or  Con  ad  lib,  at  pleasure;  a  term  signifymg 
that  the  performer  may  introduce  mto  the  compositi<m  ai^ 
thing  extempOTaneoos  according  to  his  own  fimcy;  hence 
an  ad  libitum  jtatue,  or  mad  libitum  cadenxa. — Ad  lomgum, 
old  composibons  so  termed,  conusting  of  notes  of  equal 
duration  and  ^erally  the  lon^  m  me.'-Ad  omnem 
ionum,  a  terra  in  such  old  compositions  as  preserved  their 
humony  from  whatever  tone  or  note  the  cantut  started. 

Ad  inquirendum  {Laio)  a  judicial  writ  commanding  inquiry 
to  be  made  of  any  thing  relating  to  a  cause  depending  in 
the  king's  courts.  Reg.  Judic.—Ad  Jura  regis,  a  writ 
brought  by  the  King's  clerk  {H^ented  to  a  living  against 

him  who  sought  to  eject  him.    Reg.  of  Writt,  61.  Ad 

largum,  at  large,  as  title  at  large,  assize  at  large.—Ad 
quod  damnum,  a  writ  to  inquire  when  a  grant  intended  to 
be  made  bv  the  King  will  be  to  (he  damage  of  him  or 
others.  F.  N.  fl,  221. — Ad  terminum  qui  praterOt,  a  writ  of 
entry,  where  a  man  having  leased  lands,  &c.  for  a  term  of  life 
or  years,  is  kept  from  them  by  the  tenant  or  possessor  after 
the  term  is  expired. — Ad  ventrem  inspiciendum,  vide  Ventre 
snspKtendo.~Ad  vitam  aut  culpam^  an  office  to  be  so  hdd 
as  to  determine  only  bv  the  death  or  dehnquency  of  the 
possessor ;  in  other  words,  it  is  held  quamdiu  se  bene  gesterit, 

ADA'CTED  {Mil.)  driven  into  the  earth  with  large  malls 
applied  to  stakes,  or  piles,  used  in  securing  ramparts  or 
pontoons. 

AD  A'GIO  {Mus.)  a  term  in  music  books  denoting  the  slowest 
time,  except  the  grave,  especially  if  repeated  aOBgio,  adagio. 

A'DAL  ^Med.)  a  term  used  by  Paracelsus  for  OMt  part  of 
plants  in  which  their  virtue  consists. 

ADA'LIDES  (Polit.)  the  name  of  certain  military  o£Sca*B 
in  Spain,  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  laws  of  King  Alphonsus. 

A'DAMANT  {Mtn.)  Adamas,  so  called  from  «,  priv.  and 
ikfMM,  to  conquer,  because  of  its  hardness :  it  is  a  sort  of 
diamond,  and  the  hardest,  most  brilliant,  and  most  valu- 
able of  the  precious  stones.  Adamat  is  classed  by  Linraeus 
under  the  Silicious  earths,    [vide  Adamas"] 

ADAMA'NTINE  Earth  {Min.)  or  Adamantine  Spar,  a  sort 
of  hard  and  ponderous  earth  which,  under  the  name  of 
Adamantinus,  forms  the  sixth  order  of  earths  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

ADAMA'NTIS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  plant  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  Adamant.    PUn.  1.  24,  c.  16. 

A'DAMAS  {Min.)  Adamant,  or  Diamond,  a  genus  of  Si- 
licious Earths,  consisting  of  silica  and  caroon.  It  is 
slightly  ponderous,  extremely  bard,  dunes  in  the  dark 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  r^  of  the  sun,  and  c<xi- 
sumes  alt<«ether  like  an  inflammable  substance.  It  is 
fbund,  in  (jolcondo  and  Brazil,  endosed  generally  in  loose 
earth  or  sand.   Linn,  SuUem,  Nat, 

ADA'MI  pomum  {Bot.)  the  Citrui  aurantium  of  Linnaeus. 

Ada  MI  pomum  {Anat.)  the  convex  part  of  the  Thyrsia 
carUlf^. 

ADA'MIANI  (Ear.)  vide  Adamites. 

ADA'MICA  terra  {Geoi.)  an  oily  slimy  substance  of  the 
sea-waters. 

ADA'MITA  {Med.)  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  so  called  by 
Paracelsus.    De  Tartar.  1. 1 . 

ADAMITES  (£cc.)  or,  according  to  Epiphanius,  Adamiani, 
d^MfMOMui  heretics  of  the  second  century,  who  assumed 
that  name  from  Adam,  whose  innocence  they  affected  to 
imitate,  and  whose  nu(Uty  they  actually  put  in  pracUce  at 
their  meetings.  aemaf^^^^^f4^\s^^ifSi^&^Attn. 
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ftofres.  52 ;  S.  August,  Hans.  31 ;  TUodoret.  de  Fab. 

HtEret,  \.  1. 
ADAMITUM  {Med,)  the  same  hi  AthiasU. 
ADAM'S  Needle  {Bot.)  an  Indian  plant  of  which  the  inha- 

bitants  made  coarse  bread  in  times  of  scarcity.  It  is  the 
.  Yucca  gloriosa  of  linnfleus. 

ADA'MUS  {Alch.)  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  Theat,  Chm. 
vol.  i. 

ADANSO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants ;  Class  16  Mona- 
ddj^ia.  Order  7  PUyat^ria^  so  natped  flroin  M.  Adanson, 
the  Vteaiik  Nsturalist 

Generic  Ckaraaer,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved* — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — SiAM.^^amentt  united  at  bottom  into  a  tube ; 
anthers  kidney-^ped.— Pist.  Germ  orate;  very 
long;  stigmas  many,  prismatic — Per.  capsule  ovate; 
seeds  numerous. 
^leeies.     The  only  species  is  the  Adansonia  di^tata^ 
Baobab,  Abavi^  Abavo  Arbor^  or  Guanabanus,  Ethiopian 
Sour  Gourd,  or  Monkeys*  Bread.  J,  Bank.  Hist.  Plant,  f 
C.  Bauh.  Pin  /  Raii  Hut.  Plant. ;  Vesl.  Plant.  Mgypt.} 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ADA'RCES  {Nat.)  <^tfV<K,  a  kind  of  salt  concretion  ad- 
hmog  to  herbs  and  canes  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Ga- 
latia.    It  is  said  to  clear  the  skin  of  freckles,  &c. ;  and 
was  so  called  from  «,  priv.  and  iiftu*,  to  see,  because  it 
was  not  to  be  seen  among  the  rushes.    Diosc.  1.  5,  c.  137. 
ADA'RCONIM  {Bibl.)  C3*jiDiitt,  a  sort  of  money  men- 
tioned, I  Chron.  xxix.  7,  and  Ezra  viii.  27^  called,  in  the 
-  Septuagtnt,  j^^,  and,  in  the  Vulgate,  aurei ;  they  are  the 
same  as  ht^Wy  the  Daricks  of  the  Greeks,  a  gold  com  valued 
at  twenty  drachmas.    Gronov.  de  Pecun.  Vet.  1.  3,  c.  7. 
■ADA'RME  iCom.)  a  small  Spanish  weight,  the  sixteenth  of 

our  ounce  Troy  weight. 
ADA'RNECK  (C&effl!)  Auripigmentum,  or  orpiment 
ADARTICULATION  {Anatl\  a  species  of  articulation  the 

cane  as  Arthrodia. 
ADATAIS  (Com.)  a  clear  fine  Bengal  muslin. 
ADCE'NSl  {Ant.)  vide  Accensi. 

A'DCHER  iBot.)  the  Andropogon  tchoenanthus  of  Linnseus, 
ADCORDA'BILES  Denarit  {Archaol.)  money  paid  by  the 

vassal  to  his  lord  upon  the  selling  or  exchanging  of  a  feud. 
ADCORPORA'TION  {Med,)  vide  Incorporation, 
ADCREDULITA'RE  {Archeeol.)  to  purge  oneself  of  an 

offence  by  oath. 
ADCRESCE'NTES  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  soldiers,  the  same  as 

Accensi. 

A'DDAD  {Bot.)  a  poisonous  plant  in  Numidla. 

ADDEPHA'GIA  {Med.)  M'P^vi'h  from  U>,  excessively, 
and  f<«y«,  to  eat ;  voracity. 

ADDER  {Zo.)  the  name  of  a  small  poisonous  serpent,  with 
plates  on  tlw  belly,  and  scales  under  the  tail,  ereaUy  re- 
sembling the  viper  Coluber  verus  of  Linnaeus,  miich  inha- 
bits Europe,  and  is  not  rare  in  our  own  country.  It  is 
called  in  Saxim  MVbejij  ^tbep,  ^teop,  Nabbpe;  in 
low  German  and  Datch,  adder  and  natter,  from  eitcep, 
poison. 

Addeb  {Her,)  the  poisonous  serpent  has  been  made  a  chaise 
in  coats  or  arms,  of  which  Guulim  gives  two  examples,  as 
follow : 

Adder,  wmed  or  knottedt  as  m  fig.  1 .  *'  The  field  is  guleSf  an 
adder  nowed,  or,  by  the  name  of  Nathiley." 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Adder,  curiing  erected,  as  in  fig.  2.    Or,  an  adder  corting 


erected  upon  its  tail,  \npale  sable."  This  coat  was  allowed 
or  assigned  by  patent,  dated  January  2,  1606,  by  William  , 
Camden,  Clarencieux,  to  Sir  Thomas  Coach,  of  the  ci^ 
of  London. 

Adder's  grass  {Bot.)  a  herb  so  called,  as  Skinny  supposes, 
because  it  serves  as  a  lurking  place  for  adders. — Adder's 
tongue,  the  Ophioglossum  of  Linnceus,  a  herb  so  called 
because  it  has  a  single  leaf  diat  puts  forth  a  spike  in 
the  shape  of  an  adder^s  tmguew — Adi^s  wori,  a  neib  so 
called  Decause  it  is  imagined  to  cure  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent. 

Adder  stui^  (Med.)  stung  by  adders  and  vaiemous  crea- 
tures, as  in  the  case  of  cattle. 

ADDFCTI  (Ant.)  tliose  who,  according  to  the  Irws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  were  delivered  over  to  their  creditors  to  be 
made  slaves  until  they  discharged  their  debts.  Cic  Rose. 
Com.  c.  U ;  Flacc,  c  20,  &c. ;  Lie  I.  6,  c<  14,  drc ;  Alex. 
Gen,  Dier.  1.  S,  c.  4. 

ADDIO'AMENT  {Med,)  any  thing  added  to  the  ordinary 
ingredients. 

Additaments  {Her.)  what  is  added  to  coat  armour  to  dift> 

tinguish  the  bearer.  GuHL 
Additambnts  (Ckem.)   things  added  to  a  menstruum, 
to  render  it  more  efficacious  in  dissolving  any  mixed 
body. 

ADDITAME'NTUM  {Anat.)  the  same  as  Ejnj^jfsis  neat, 
tum ;  the  Epiphysis  of  the  Ulna^ — AddkamenHm  coli,  the 
Appendicula  caci  vermiformis. 

ADDITION  {Lata)  whatever  is  added  to  a  man's  name  by 
way  of  title,  as  additions  of  decree,  estate,  mystery,  place. 
— Additions  of  degree,  are  Knigh^  Lord,  Eari,  Marquis, 
and  Duke.— wdiiifioM  of  an  e^te  or  are  Yeonwn, 

Esquirok  Gentleman,  and  Ae  like* — Addittons  of  mystery, 
are  sucb  as  Scrivenn,  Vtinter,  Mason,  and  the  uke. — 
Additions  cf  place  are  of  London,  York,  Ac. 

Addition  {Nat.)  a  name  given  by  distillers  to  whatever  is 
added  to  a  liquor  to  improve  its  spirit,  which  includes  fer- 
ments and  every  thing  else  which  is  not  expressly  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  liquor. 

Addition  {Ariihm.)  the  uniting  or  joining  together  several 
numbers  into  one  sum. — Addition  of  integers,  the  first  of 
the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmeticaf  operation,  which 
is  either  performed  by  placing  the  figures  under  one  an- 
other in  columns,  or  by  means  of  the  sign  plus  [ + } ,  which 
is  called  the  si^n  of  addition,  as  6  +  3  =  9,  that  6  plus, 
or  added  to  3,  is  equal  to  9.  This  operaUon  is  either  sim- 
ple or  compound. — Simple  addition,  the  method  of  collect- 
mg  several  numbers  into  one  sum,  as  4>,  5,  9,  which,  added 
tf^ether,  make  18.— Conq>otou^  Addition,  the  method  of  col- 
lecting quantities  of  diffisrent  denominations  into  one  sum, 
as  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  jrards,  feet,  and  inches,  &c. — 
Aadkian  ^  Vtdgar  Frai^ons  is  the  adding  tt^ether  the 
nomeratras  into  one  sum,  when  the  firaotions  have,  by  the 
rules  of  reduction,  been  brought  to  a  ctmimon  dcmomina- 
tion,  as  in  the  addiiw  of  -f,  -f ,  and  -f  together,  they  are 
first  reduced  [vide  Reduction},  to  -)4,  and  -f4,  then 
ff  -H^  -H  =  "H- — AddiHon  of  deeimais  is  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  whole  numbers,  only  having 
regard  to  the  decimal  points,  that  tb^  should  range  under 
one  ano^er,  as 

34-  17 
19-  143 
167-  13 


220-  443 


—Addition  of  circulating  decimals  is  performed  by  chang- 
ing each  of  them  into  its  equivalent  vulgar  fraction,  and 
finding  the  sum  of  sac^  firactions.  ^  i 

Addition  {Algeb,)  the  finding  th^fQjf||t$ii^4c^^d^)^^ 
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^uantiUesj  and  connecting  them  togeAer-with  thar  proper 
signs,  as  in  the  annexed  example : 
5x-  ISy 

M*-  7y 

SSx-Sly 

Addition  ^  tttrds  is  performed  by  reducing  the  surds  to 
the  same  denomination  or  radical,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done ; 
then  add  the  rational  parts,  and  subjoin  the  common  surd. 
a8VB+^18  =  ^(4x2)  +  v'(9x2)«2V2  +  SV2 
ss  5  V  2  =  V50. 

Addition  of  ratios,  vide  ComposUion, 

Addition  \Mus.)  a  dot  marked  on  the  right  side  of  a  note 

ADDITIONA'LES  (Law)  additional  terms,  or  propoutions, 
to  be  added  to  a  former  agreement. 

ADDITIVE  i^Math.)  a  term  employed  to  denote  something 
to  be  added  in  distinction  from  something  to  be  subtracted, 
as  additive  equations,  additive  ratios,  &c. 

ADDI'XIT  (Ant.)  the  word  which  the  Augurs  used  to  sig- 
nify that  the  birds  foretold  a  joyful  event.  "  Fabio  auspt- 
canti  prius^uam  esrederetur  de  Tarento  aves  semel  et 
iterum  addixerunt."    Un,  1.  27,  c.  16;  Fea,  in  Voc 

ADDCVRSED  (Her.)  Back  to  Back,  as  two 
lions  rampanti  or,  addorsed,  which  Guil- 
lim  calls  endorsed.  I.eigh  says  this  coat 
was  bome  by  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  he  takes  tt  to  represent  two  champions 
who  have  met  in  uie  field  of  battle,  but 
being  prevented  by  the  interposition  the 
prince  from  engagmg  ia  combat,  turn  back  to  back,  and 
so  go  off  the  field. 

ADDO'SSER  (MH)  Fr.  to  place  one  thing  behind  another, 
as  a  tent,  &c.  Addosser  une  Compagnie,  tu  post  one  com- 
pany in  the  rear  of  the  other. 

ADDRE'SS  (Com.)  whatever  directs  to  the  person  or  the 
place,  as,  *  My  address  is  at  Lyons,  to  the  house  of  N.  N.' 
1.  e.  where  goods  may  be  sent  me.  A  bill  of  exchange 
payable  to  the  address  of  N.  N,  that  points  out  the  place 
of  payment.  *  This  bill  is  to  the  address  of  Mr.  N.'  signify- 
ing that  it  is  drawn  upon  him. 

ADDU'CENT  (Anat,)  an  epithet  for  certain  muscles,  [vide 
Adductor.'] 

AODUCTCVRES  (Anat.)  or  Adducentes,  from  ad  and  dtico, 
to  draw  to,  or  towards ;  an  epithet  for  some  muscles  which 
draw  those  parts  of  the  body  to  each  other  in  which  they  are 

.  inserted,  in  distinction  from  the  Abdi^rest  as  the — Ad- 
ductor minimi  digiti  et  P^ih  which  draws  the  third  and 
fourth  lesser  toes  to  the  oUiers. — Addudor  oetdi,  which 
draws  the  eye  to  the  nose,  also  called  hi&Uorius,  because 
it  directs  the  eye  of  the  person  drinking  towards  the  cup. 
—Adductor Jemoris  primus,  securtdust  Sfc.  otherwise  called 
Triceps,  which  serves  to  draw  the  thigh  inwards. — Adduc- 
tor pollids,  which  brin^  the  thumb  nearer  to  the  fore- 
finger.— Adductor  poUicu  pedis^  the  Antilhenar  of  Wms- 
low,  which  brings  the  great  toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

A'DEB  (Com.)  a  large  Egvptiaa  weight,  used  principallv 
for  rice,  somewhat  less  than  an  English  pound.  Pocock. 
Trav,  in  Egtfpt. 

A'DEC  (Chem)  sour  Milk. 

ADECATIST  (Ecc.)  one  not  decimated,  or  who  is  against 

Baying  tithes,  from  «,  priv.  and  Jiiuctiv«,  to  decimate. 
»ECH  (Alch.)  the  internal  or  invisible  part  of  man,  that 
impresses  the  forms  or  images  of  external  material  objects 
on  the  mind.  Pamcd.  Cktrurg,  Tract.  2. 
ADE'CTA  (Med,)  from  «,  priv.  and^*,  to  bite ;  an  epithet 
for  medicines  which  rdieve  pain^  as  lenitives,  &c.  Cels. 
i^ud  Gorr,  D^,  Med* 
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ADELANTA'DO  (^0^  J  ^  governor  of  a  Spanish  province. 
ADEfLIA  (Bc^'f  from  «Aa*c  obscure,  or  indistinct ;  a  genus 

of  plants,  Class  S2  Dioecia,  Order  12  Monadelj^ia,  the 

Beniardia  of  Brown, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ;  leqfiot 
(^long.— Cos.  mme. — SxAU.,/&£amni/f,  many;  anthert 
rounmsh. 

Species,  The  species  are  the  Adelia  Bernardia,  ricindla, 
and  addotum,  which  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Jamaica. 
lAnn.  Spec. 

A'DELING  (Polit.)  in  Saxon,  Gchlinj ;  a  title  of  honour 

among  the  Saxions. 
ADEl^PH^  (Numis.yAhx^m^  sisters;  an  epithet  on  a  medal 

of  Caracalla  for  two  cities,  inscribed  ILU2T£INOnOAlS 

AOMNOnOAIS  AAEA*AI. 
ADE'LPHI  (Numis.)" brothers,  an  epithet  on  a  medal 

of  the  brothers,  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  represents  them  on 

the  obverse,  with  the  inscription  APOTSOS  KAI2AP 


rEPMANIKOS  KAI2AP  AAEA*OI,  i.  e.  Drusut  Gt- 
tar  Germanicus  Casar,  Jratret  i  on  the  reverse,  a  crown, 
with  the  words  circumscribed  EIII  AAESANaPOT 
KAEX2N02  SAPAlANfiN.  i.  e.  sub  Alexandra  Oeoae 
Sardianarum  Prepare,  and  inscribed  Hithin  the  crown 
KOINOT.  ACIAC.  by  which  latter  words  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  this  crown  of  laurel  was  decreed  to  them  by  tlie 
universal  consent  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  Seguin.  Numis. 
td  Antiq. 

ADEXPHIA  (M&i,)  or  Adelphixis,  a  term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  analogy,  as  applied  to  diseases. 
ADELPH I  A'NI  J£cc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  who  fasted  always 
on  Sundays.    Theodoret,  Hist*  Eccles.  1.  4,  c.  10 ;  Cedren. 
Compend.  Hist.  p.  242. 
ADE'LPHIDES  (Bot.)  'AJV^Mfi  a       of  palm-tree,  whose 

fruit  has  the  taste  of  figs, 
ADE'LPHON  (Ntanis.)  i(AA^i»,  i.e. fratris  sororisque,  brother 
and  sister,  an  inscription  on  a  medal  of  Ptolemy  PhiliH 
delphus  and  Arsinoe,  both  his  sister  and  wife. 
ADEMO'NIA  (Med.)  Lht^'ft*,  from  iui'i4,tnfjbrtuna,  restless- 
ness and  anxiety  in  diseases.    Hippoc*  de  Epidem.  1.  1 ; 
Gorr.  T)eHn.  Mai. ;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippoc. 
ADE'MPTION  {Imd)  taking  away  a  legacy,  or  revoking  a 

grant,  &c. 
ADEN  (Med,)  glandula,  a  gland. 

ADENANTHE'RA  (Bot,)  from  a  gland,  and  A^imt, 
an  anther ;  a  genus  of  plants.  Glass  10  Decandria,  Order 
1  Mmogunia. 

GenerieCharacten,  CAL.peruin<A,one-leaved.»CoR. five- 

petsled;  petals  lanceolate.—'ST am. ^laments  subulate; 
anthers  roundish. — PiST.  germ  oblong;  sli/le  subulate; 
sli^ma  simple.— Per.  a  legume  long;  seeds  very  many. 
Speaes.  The  principal  species  are  the — Adenanthera 
pavoninoy  a  shrub,  native  of  India. — Adenhntkera  scan' 
dens,  a  shrub,  native  of  MallicoUo,  an  island  in  the 
South  Seas,  &c  Bait  Hist.  Plant.!  Rheed,  Uort.  Ind. 
labor. 

ADENDE'NTES  (Med.)  from  ui^,  and  edo,  to  eat-,  ulcers 

which  eat  and  destroy  the  glands. 
ADE'NI  A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Hexandria,  Order 

Mono^niOf  given  by  Forskal  in  bis  Flora  ^gyptiaca 

Arabica. 

ADENO'IDES  (Anat.)  glandiform ;  an  epithet  for  4he 
Glandida  prostata.  R^.  Epkes.  de  Appell.  Pari.  Corp. 
Human.  1. 1,  c.  29;  GaLde  (isu  Part.  1.  U,  c.  U  ;  Gorr. 
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ADBKOS  {Com.)  marine  Cotton  trma  Aleppo. 

ADENO'SUS  abscemu  IMetL)  a  crude  tubercle,  resembling 
a  gland,  which  proceetu  from  obstructed  Tiscidities. 

ADEPHA'GIA  (Ant.)  AA^iW,  gluttony,  which  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess  among  the  Greeks,  and  had  a  temple 
in  Sicilj,  according  to  Athensus.  JDe^moiph,  I.  10, 
c  4. 

A'DEPS  ^Anat.)  fat ;  an  animal  oil  in  the  memhrana  adipota, 
which  differs  from  the  Pinguedot  by  being  a  thicker,  harder, 
and  more  earthy  substance.  Rt^,  Ephts*  de  Aj^dl.  Part, 
Ham.  Corp.  1.  1,  c.  35;  Gal,  deUtu  Part. 

ADE'PT  philosophy  {Alch.)  the  science  which  professes  to 
teach  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  finding  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  The  Adepti,  or  Adepts,  were  such  as  were 
initiated  into  tlie  adept  philosophy. — Adept  medicine,  that 
which  treats  of  diseases  contracted  by  celestial  operations. 
ParaceU  Peragran, 

ADER'AIMIN  (Attron.)  or  alderaimin,  a  star  of  the  third 
magnitude  in  the  lefl  shoulder  of  Cepheus,  marked  «,  by 
Bayer.  Its  longitude  for  1761  was  t  9°  SO'  8",  latitude 
North  68°  56'  SiO*.  Ulug,  Bdgh,  apud  H^s  Bayer 
Uranomet, 

ADESSENA'RIAKS  {Eee.)  abrancb  of  the  sacramentarians 
who  derived  their  name  from  the  Latin  adeisft  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  because  they  believed  the  presence  of  Christ's  body 
in  the  eucharist,  though  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
Romish  church.  PratcoL  de  Vit.  Sect,  et  Doem.  Heeret, 
Omn. 

ADFE'CTED  (Algeb.)  vide  Affected. 
A'DHA  {My.)  or  adcha^  i.  e.  sacriGces,  a  festival  which  the 
Mahometans  celebrate  on  the  J  2th  day  of  the  month 
Dhoulbegiat,  which  is  the  12th  and  last  month  of  their 
year.  Inis  month,  bein^  particularly  destined  for  the  ce- 
remonies which  the  pilgrims  observe  at  Mecca,  takes  its 
name  from  that  circumstance:  the  word  signifying  the 
month  of  pilgrimage, 

ADHAtCXDA  (Bot.)  the  Malabar  Nut;  a  species  of  the 
Justicia  of  Linnaeus. 

ADHERENCE,  Action  of  {Law)  an  action  in  the  Scotch 
Law,  competent  to  a  husband  or  a  wife,  to  compel  either 
party  to  adhere  in  case  of  desertion. 

ADHE'SION  (P%.)  from  ad  and  heereo,  the  union  of  two 
substances,  similar  or  dissimilar ;  as  of  mercury  to  gold,  in 
distinction  from  cohesion,  which  retains  together  coropo- 
neot  particles  of  the  same  mass.  Adhetion  arises  either 
from  ue  compression  of  external  bodies,  or  from  a  princi- 
ple of  attraction  between  particular  bodies.  James  fiour- 
nelli  considered  the  pressure  of  the  externa]  air  as  the 
proximate  cause ;  but  later  experiments  have  led  to  the 
GonduMon,  that  it  arises  from  ue  natural  tenden<7  to  ad- 
hesion in  the  bodies  themselves. 

Adhesiok  {Med.)  the  junction  of  parts  that  ought  to  be 
separated,  as  the  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  Pleura. 

ADHE'SIVE  inflammatum  {Surg.)  a  modem  term  in  surgery 
for  that  species  of  inflammation  which  terminates  by  an 
adhesion  of  the  inflamed  parts. 

AlwxsivB  pj^tert  a  plaster  made  of  common  litharge  plas- 
ter and  resin,  which  is  so  called  for  its  adhesive  properties. 

A'DHIL  {Astron.)  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  in  toe  gar- 
ment rnf/Mt  of  Andromeda,  marked  (fi)  by  Bayer.  Ptol. 
Almag.  1.  7,  c  5  ;  Bayer.  Uranomet. 

ADHO  {Chem.)  or  Ado\  Buttermilk. 

ADJA'CbNT  {Math.)  from  ad  aadjadot  to  lie,  lying  near ; 
an  epithet  applied  to  angles  when  they 
lie  BO  as  to  nave  but  one  common  side,  y/ 
and  the  other  two  sides  form  one  con- 

tinued  right  line,  as  in  the  aimexed  dia-  ^  ..  

gram,  where  the  adjacent  angles  C  B  A  ^ 
and  C  B  D  have  the  legs  A  B  and  D  B  in  one  straight  line. 

ADIA'CHTXOS  {Med,)  from  «,  priv.  and  JW;t»f  to  be  pro- 


Aise,  or  to  scatter ;  an  epithet  used  by  Hippocrates  to  imply 

not  foppish  or  extravagant.    Hippocrat,  de  Decent,  Haiit, 
ADIA'NTHUM  {Bot.)  vide  Adiantum. 
ADIA'NTUM  {Bot.)  .eVUw,  a  plant;  so  called  from  «,  priv. 

and         to  moisten  or  become  wet,  because  its  leaves 

throw  off  the  wet. 

Nicand.  Theriac, 

Hippocrates  calls  it  imAA('<^>am,  beautiful-leaved;  Theo- 
critus a:^«'f«»  «Jl«»r«»,  the  green  adiantum.  Hippocrat,  de 
Nat.  Mul;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c  13;  Dioscor. 
1.  4,  c.  136 ;  PUn.  1.  22,  c.  21 ;  Schd,  in  Theocril,  IdyL 
13,  V.  H";  Schol.in  Nicand.  Theriac. 
Adiantum,  in  the  Linruean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Crypto^amia,  Order  Filices,  in  English  Maidenhair. 
Generic  Character*  Fructifications  assembled  in  oval  spots, 

at  the  end  of  the  fronds. 
Speaet.  The  species  of  this  tribe  are  perennials,  and 
mostly  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Hie  prin- 
cipal are  the — Adiantum  reni/brme  or  monmh^Uum,  He- 
mtonitis  or  Felix  Hemionitit,  Kidney-leaved  Maidenhair. 
— Adianti^  radiatum,  Lont^itis  raaiata,  or  Trkhomane* 
Americanum  radiatum,  rayed  Maideidiair.— i^anfttm 
Jra^aiu  or  Polypodium  Jragrans,  sweet-scented  Maiden- 
hair.—i4<2fan/ti»i  detUiculatum  or  Lonchstis  serrata,  tooth- 
leaved  Maidenhair. — Adiantum  lunulatum  or  Pteris  lunu- 
lata. — Adiantum  varium,  or  Asplenium  varium,  &c. 
J.  Bauh.  Hist,  Plant.;  C.  Bauk.  Pin.;  Ger.  Her&.g 
Park.  Theat.  Botan.  ;  Rati  Hist.  Plant.  ;  Pluk,  Phyto- 
graph,  i  Toumef.  IjutU. ;  Bcerh.  Ind.  Plant. 
Adiantum  is  also  the  name  for  the  Asplenium  obttui^um 

and  nigrum  of  Linnsus.    Raii  Hist.  Plant, 
ADIA'PHORISTS  (Ecc.)  from  indifferent;  the 

name  of  those  moderate  reformers  who,  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  Melancthbn,  declared  ihat  in  matters  of 
an  indifferent  nature,  compliance  with  the  edicts  of  the 
Emperor  was  a  duty,  in  consequence  of  which  they  ad- 
hered to  the  Interim  of  Charles  V.  Spondan.  Continual, 
Baron,  Annal.  Ann,  15S5 ;  Prateol.  de  Vit,  Sfc.  Hteret. 
Omn. 

ADIA'PHOROUS  {Chem.)  from  «,  priv.  and  di^ro, 

without  di^ence ;  a  spirit  distilled  from  tartar,  neither 

acid,  vinous,  nor  urinous. 
ADIA'PNEUSTIA  {Med.)  SJiwnwtU,  to  breathe,  from*, 

priv.  and  iiumitt,  difficult  or  impeded  respiration.  GaU 

Meth.  MedA.U,  c.  4. 
ADIAPTOTOS  {Med.)  «JUrr«n(,  from  «,  prir.  and  Amrorrw, 

to  fall  through ;  a  remedy  for  the  coUc.   Gal.  de  Comp, 

Med,  sec.  Loc. ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med, 
ADIARRH(y£A  {Med.)  ul^ffcm^  ftom  at,  priv.  and  i^m^'i's 

to  flow  through  ;  an  entire  suppression  of  all  evacuations. 

Erotian,  Lex.  Hippocrat.  t  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 
ADIATHOROSUS  (Chem.)  a  spirit  distilled  from  tartar. 
A'DIBAT  {Alch.)  mercury. 
A'DICE  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Urtica, 
ADJECTI'TIOUS  {Archit,)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  added 

to  a  building. 

ADJECTIVE  (Gram.)  or  noun  adjective^  from  adjmot  to 
adjoin ;  a  part  of  speech  which  is  added  to  a  noun  in 
order  to  qualify  its  signification ;  as  a  good  man,  a  large 
house. 

ADJICIA^IS  ccena  {Ant.)  a  particular  festival  among  the 
Rmnans.  so  called  because  it  seems  that  something  adjicie- 
batur  was  added  to  the  ordinal^  entertainment.  SenK. 
Epist.  95;  PUn.  1.  10,  c.  20;  Tacit.  Annal.  \.  2,  c.  65; 
Scalig.  Conject.  in  Varr,  p.  1 18 ;  Lips,  de  Mag.  Rom.  1.4, 
c.  9 ;  Ursin.  Append,  ad  Ciacatn.  de  Tridin.p,  175 1  Bu- 

leng.  de  Imter,  Boman.  LS,  C.SS.  l  r^r^r\]^> 
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AD  INQUIRENDUM  (Lmo)  a  judicial  writ  oomnunding 
inquirr. 

ADJOURNMENT  {Ltm)  Adjoumamentumt  a  putting  off 
until  another  time  or  place,  as  the  AdjournmeDt  of  Parlia- 
ment,  or  a  Writ  of  Adjournment  for  a  court  of  justice  to 
be  held  at  some  other  time  or  place. 

ADIFOCERE  (Chem.)  from  adepts  fat,  and  cera,  wax ;  fatty 
wax,  a  concretion  or  substance  resembling  ammonial  soap. 
It  forms  a  class  of  biliary  calculi,  like  spermaceti. 

ADIPCVSUS  {AmU.)  adipous,  or  fat;  an  epithet  for  certain 
membranes,  veins,  Stc^Adiptua  membrana,  a  membrane 
which  encloses  the  cdUJa  ai^poseet  but  more  particularly 
that  in  which  the  kidneys  are  wra^  up. — Adipoaa  celltda, 
a  number  of  cells  or  holes  fidi  of  fat. — Adtpota  vena,  a 
vein  ariung  from  the  descending  trunk  of  the  cava,  which 
sprees  itself  on  the  coat  and  fat  of  the  kidneys. — Adipoti 
ductus,  certain  vessels  of  the  animal  body  which  convey 
the  adeps  or  fot  into  the  interstices  of  the  muscles  or  parts 
that  are  between  the  flesh  and  skin. 

ADI'PSA JMerf.)  vide  Adipson. 

ADIPSA'THEON  (Bot.)  a  thorny  shrub  in  the  island  of 

Rhodes. 

ADI'PSIA  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  Ji^*,  thirst;  want  of 
thirst,  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Locales,  Order  Dyso- 
rexuBf  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

ADI'PSON  {Med.)  from  a,  priv.  and  A'rJ/»,  thirst ;  any  drink 
that  quenches  or  [prevents  the  thirst.  Hippocrates  applies 
the  term  to  the  ptissana.  Hippocrai,  de  liat.  Vict,  in  Aatt. 
Morb.  s  Gal.  de  Ctnp.  Med.  sec.  Loe* 

ADl'PSOS  (Bot.)  SiHh,  from  «,  priv.  and  thirst ;  an 
epithet  for  the  C^ifcorrhixa,  or  Liquorice-Tree,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  assuaging  thirst.  According  to  Solinus,  the 
Egyptian  palm  was  also  so  called.  Hippocrat.  de  Rat. 
Vict,  in  Acut.  Morb  s  Theophratt,  Hitt.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.  13 ; 
Dioscor.  I.  3j  c.  7 ;  Plm.i'  S3,  c.  9 ;  GtU.  de  Shi^  L  6 ; 
Foet*  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

Aoipsos  {Med,)  a  catapotium  or  pill,  made  by  Asclepiades. 
GaU  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  c.  8 ;  TralUan,  1. 7. 

ADIRATUS  {Law)  strayed  or  lost 

A'DIT  {Min.)  the  shafl  or  entrance  into  a  mine. 

Adit  {Mil.)  a  passage  under  G;round,  by  which  the  miners 
wproach  the  part  they  intend  to  sap. 

A'DlTUS  {Ant)  a  passage  to  the  seats  of  a  theatre.  Vitruv. 
1.  5,  c.  3.  Tie  Aditus  in  a  ship  is  that  space  where  it  is 
broadest.  Ovid.  Metam.  1.  3,  v.  722;  Schef.  de  Re  Nav. 
1. 1,  c  6. 

ADJUDICATION  {Law)  the  adjudging  or  determining  a 
cause  in  favour  of  some  person. — Adjudication^  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  is  an  action  by  which  a  creditor  attaches  the 
heritable  estate  of  his  debtor's  heir  in  payment  of  his  debt ; 
also  that  by  which  the  holder  of  an  heritable  right,  labour- 
ing under  any  defect  in  point  of  fbnn,  may  supply  that 
doect. 

ADJUNCTS  (Log.)  whatever  is  joined  to  a  thing,  as  to  its 
subject ;  as  knowledge  to  the  soul,  or  greenness  to  grass, 
&c.  These  are  more  commonly  termed  the  accidents  of 
the  subject,  [vide  Acddent"} 

Adjuncts  {Rhet.)  certain  words  or  thin^  added  to  others 
to  amplify  the  discourse,  or  augment  its  force. 

Adjuncts  {Med.)  qualities,  dispositions,  and  symptoms. 

Adjuncts  {Eth.i  vulgarly  called  circumstances,  are  com- 
prehended in  tms  verse. — 

Quis,  to  denote  the  person;  quid,  the  matter;  ubi,  the 
place ;  quibus  auxilm,  the  instruments ;  cur,  the  efficient 
cause  and  end;  quomodo,  the  manner ;  and  quando,  the  time. 
Adjuncts  {Mus.)  the  intervals  which  constiUite  the  rela- 
tion and  connexion  betweoi  the  principal  mode,  and  the 
modes  of  its  two  fiflhs. 


Adjuncts  {Lit.)  a  class  of  members  in  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Paris,  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  particular  sciences, 
who  were  twelve  in  number,  namely,  two  for  geometry, 
two  for  anatomy,  two  fbr  mechanics,  two  for  astronomy, 
two  for  chemistry,  and  two  for  botany.  They  were  dected 
in  1716  in  lieu  of  the  deoSs. 

Adjuncts  {Polit.)  colleagues  or  fellow  ofieen  itmriatifd 
with  an^  other  to  asdst  faim  in  his  office,  or  inspect  lus 
proceedings. 

AD  JU'RA  regis  {Law)  vide  Ad. 

ADJUTANT  {Mil.)  from  adjuvo,  to  help ;  one  who  assists 
a  superior  officer  in  a  regiment,  distributing  the  pay  to  the 
men,  exercising  them  when  they  are  assembled,  and  pre- 
siding over  the  punishments  of'^ delinquoita.  Tbe  At^a- 
tant-General  is  an  officer  of  distinction,  who  assists  tbe 

general  with  his  council  and  personal  service. 
JUTOR  iAnt.)  an  assistant  or  deputy,  who  was  named 
afler  his  office,  as — Adjutor  actoris,  an  assistant  to  the 
steward. — Adjutor  admtssionum,  an  assistant  to  the  nuster 
of  the  ceremonies. — Adjutor  aruspicum^  an  assistant  to  the 
anispices  or  soothsayers  on  public  occasions.— ^t^or 
preeioris,  a  deputy-praetor. — Adjutor  principis,  a  king's 
commissioner,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  the  prince. — Ad- 
julor  prminciee,  a  deputy-lieutenant,  of  whom  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  inscriptions.  Cassiodor  Var.  ;  Paso* 
rol  Notit.  Dig.  Imp.  Ortent. ;  Pignor.  de  Serv. ;  BtUei^. 
de  Imp.  Rom. ;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Roman. ;  Salmas.  in  Lam- 
prid.  J  Gresv.  Thesaur.  Aniiq.  Roman,  vol.  ii.  p.  533,  Ac. 
ADJUTaRIUM  {Anat.)  a  bone  between  the  cubit  and  the 

scapula,  so  callea  because  it  is  of  use  in  raiung  the  arm. 
Adjutorium  {Med.)  a  tojucal  or  extenxX  application  to 

assist  an  internal  medicine. 
ADJOTRIX  (Numis.)  the  good  genius  of  the  emperor  Vic- 
torinus  is  so  called,  as  in  the  annexed  cut,  ^—..^tm^ 
which  represents  the  head  of  a  female  figure  /u^^~a  <\ 
tialf  naked,  with  a  bov ;  the  inscription  f^t,  %a 
ADJUTRIX  AUG.    On  the  obverse  of  V^Kw^  0 
this  medal  is  the  head  of  the  emperor  him-  \r^^m^ 
self.   Occo.  Numi*  Intper,  Roman,  s  Pern*  ^*»*— — ^ 
brocht  Numis.  Antiq. 
ADJUVA'NTIA  {Med.)  from  o^r'uw,  to  help,  aiding;  an 

epithet  applied  to  medicines  that  help  nature. 
AD  LA'RGUM  {Law)  at  large,  as  '*  a  title  at  large." 
A'DLE  {Nat.)  the  state  of  an  egg  which  is  putrid  from  kmg 
keeping. 

ADLE'CTI  {Ant.)  I.  Inferior  Deities  enrolled  from  among 
men  into  the  number  of  the  gods.  Cisl.  Rhodis.  Antiq. 
Led.  1.  22,  c.  2 ;  Bud.  Pandect,  p.  53.  2.  Soldiers  who 
were  enrolled  into  any  particular  class,  or  raised  to  a  par- 
ticular rank.  Ursat.  de  Not.  Roman,  apud  Greev.  Tkes. 
Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  xi.  p.  531.  3.  Senators  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty,  were  trolled  from  the  equestrian 
into  the  senatorial  order.  Suet,  in  Jul.  c.  80;  Fesl.  de 
Signif.  Verb ;  AUtx.  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  I.  4,  c.  2 ;  Bud. 
in  Pandect,  p.  53.  4.  Adjuncts,  or  assistants  to  the  acton 
on  the  stage,  according  to  an  inscription  on  a  stone. 

ADLEGATION  (Po/it.)  a  right  cimmed  by  the  German 
States  of  adjoining  plenipotentiaries  to  those  of  the  em- 
peror for  the  transaction  ot  affiiirs  relating  to  die  empire  ia 
general.  It  is  distinguished  from  legation,  which  is  the 
sending  ambassadors  on  one's  own  account. 

ADLEGlA'RE  (Low)  in  FVench  a/ier,  to  purge  oneself  of 
a  crime  by  oath.   LL.  Ad/red  apud  Brom^on. 

ADLOCU'TIO  {Ant.)  from  adloquor,  to  speak  to  or  address ; 
an  address  or  liarangue  of  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers. 

Adlocutio  (Numis.)  many  medals  of  the  emperors  reprS' 
sent  them  in  the  act  of  haranguing  their  soldiers,  as  those 
of  Nero,  Caligula,  Galba,  A^espasian,  Adrian,  Domitian, 
Nerra,  M.  Aurelius,  L.  Verus,  Severus,  Macrious,  Alex. 
Severus,  Julia  Mamp^^^^c^r^  ^^Ujj^^.,  Vale- 
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rian,  Tacitus,  Probai,  and  Numerian,  with  the  fi>Ucnriiig 
iiuciiptiona. 


ADUX:UTIO 

ADLocuno  s.  a 

ADLOCUTIOAUO. 
ADLOCUTIO  AUGO. 
ADLOCUTIO  AUGU8T0B. 


ADLOCUTIO  BRITANNICA 
ADLOCUTIO  COH. 
ADLOCUTIO  COHORT 
ADLOCUTIO  COH,  PRJETOK 
ADLOCUTIO  MILITOJI. 


Hie  aubjoioed  cutt^^.  1,  represents  Nero  addresnng  the 
F^.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


soldiers  from  an  eleratioD}  whUe  they  stand,  near  the  priS' 
tornoM,  with  their  military  standards.  He  is  robed  in  die 
to^,  and  another  figure  near  him  also  robed.  Fig,  2,  re- 
presents the  «nperor  Galbai  in  his  military  robe,  harangu- 
ing the  soldiers  as  they  stand  with  thar  legionary  ensigns. 
fig,  3,  represents  VespasiaD,  crowned  with  laurel,  in  the 
tame  act.    Vaillant,  Num.  Imp.  Sfc./  Patin.  Nttm,  Imp. 

AD  LONGUM  (Mm.)  at  fidl  length,  [vide 

ADMANXTE'NSIS  {Jn^oL)  the  same  as  amanuensit. 

ADME'ASUREMENT  (Law)  admensuratio,  a  writ  against 
those  usurping  more  than  their  own  share,  as  in  the  Ad- 
measurement of  Pasture,  and  the  Admeasurement  of 
Dower.  The  Admeasurement  ^  pasture  is  a  writ  against 
those  haring  common  pasturage,  who  surcharge  the  pasture. 
Admeasurement  of  dower  is  a  writ  against  a  widow  holding 
more  from  the  heir,  as  dower,  than  she  is  entitled  to. 
Britt.  c.  58,  &c ;  Flet.  L  4,  c.  2S ;  Reg.  Orig.  156. 

ADUBASDnsHBitT  of  a  sh^  {Mar.)  a  measurement  made  to 
ascertain  its  tonnage.  ~ 

ADMrNICLE  (Ant.)  a  term  applied  to  the  attributes  or 
ornaments  wherewith  Juno  is  represented  on  medals. 

Abuikiclb  {Law)  1.  A  term,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  for  any 
writing  or  deed  referred  to  by  a  party,  in  an  action  at 
hiw,  »r  proving  his  allegations.  S.  An  ancient  term  for 
aid  or  support.  3.  A  term  in  Civil  Law  for  imperfect 
proof. 

ADMINICULA'TOR   (Ecc.)  an  ancient  officer  of  the 

diurch,  who  defended  the  cause  of  widows  and  orphans. 
ADMINISTRATION  {Law)  the  disposing,  in  Civil  Law, 

of  the  estate  or  e^cts  of  a  man  who  dies  mtestatc 
AoHiKiSTSATiON  {Com.)  a  staple  magazine  or  warehouse 

established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Caluio,  a  port  of  Lima, 

where  vessels  must  unload. 
ADMINISTRATOR  (PoUt.)  he  who  administers  or  ma- 
nages the  public  concerns  in  the  place  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
Admimistratob  {Law)  he  to  whom  the  estate  and  effects 

of  an  intestate  person  are  committed  by  the  ordinary,  for 

wfaidi  he  is  accountable  as  an  executor. 
ADMINISTRATO'RES  {Ant.)  ivtius  PatrufamUiat  nuat- 

ttri  in  mensa.    Alfen,  de  Verb.  Signif. 
ADMINISTRATRIX  {Law)  she  that  hath  the  goods  and 

chattels  of  an  intestate  person  committed  to  her  charge 

as  an  administrator. 
ADMIRA'BILIS  Sal  {Chem.)  another  name  for  Glauber's 

salt. 

ADMIRAL  {Mar.)  admralius,  admirallus,  adrntr^Us,  Capi- 
taneitt  autot  nurM,  from  the  Saxon,  aen-mepeal,  idl  over 
ibe  aea,  or,  as  some  say,  from  the  Arabic,  amer  or  emir, 
a  governor,  and  ^M*  the  sea ;  an  officer  of  the  first  rank 
and  command  in  a  fleet. — Lord  High  Jdrntral,  an  officer 
that  used  to  hare  the  government  of  the  king's  navy  by 
■  the  king's  patent.  The  term  leenu  to  have  been  first  uaea 
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in  the  time  of  Edward  I.;  and  the  first  Adnural  of  Eng. 
land  was  Richard  Ktz-Alan,  Earl  of  Anmdel.  10  Ric,\. 
The  office  is  now  vested  in  the  Lords  conunissimiers  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  have  the  same  power  and  authority. — 
Admiral  <^  the ^fieett  the  highest  officer  under  the  Admiral^ 
of  Great  Britain,  is  disraoguished  when  he  embarks  on 
any  expedition  by  the  union  flag  at  the  main-top  gallant- 
mast-head. —  Vice  Admral,  1.  The  officer  next  in  rank  and 
command  to  the  Admiral,  has  his  flag  displayed  at  the 
fore-top  gallant-mast-head.  2.  A  civil  officer  appointed 
by  the  Lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  or  whom 
there  are  upwards  of  twenty  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  witn  judges  and  marshals  under  them  for  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  maritime  affairs.  Their  decisions, 
however,  are  not  final,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  court  of 
Admiralty  in  London. — Rear  Admiral^  the  officer  next 
in  rank  and  command  to  the  Vice  Admiral,  carries  his  flag 
at  the  mizen-top  gallant-mast-head.— j^<fm/ra2  o/*  the  red, 
xohite,  &c.  that  is,  of  the  red  squadron,  the  white  squadron, 
&c.  so  denominated  from  the  colour  of  the  flag,  [vide  FTag"] 
—Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  has  ^e  jurisdiction  of  Admiral  within  these  ports, 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral^  of  England. 

Admiral,  a  name  nven  also  to  the  most  considerable  ship 
of  a  fleet  of  merchanbnen,  or  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland.  This  ship  directs  the 
movements  of  the  resL 

A'DMIRALTY  (itfar.)  in  French,  amirauU,  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral,  whether  discharged  by  one  or  many. — Lords 
commissioners  of  Adtniralty,  those  who  execute  the  office 
of  Lord  High  'Admiral  by  the  Stat.  9  fV.Sf  M.  They  are 
seven  in  number. — Admiralty  court,  the  supreme  court 
held  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Lords  commissioners 
for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes,  established  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  confined  to 
the  main  sea,  or  coasts  of  the  sea  not  being  in  any  county. 
— Admiralty  office,  an  office  near  WhitehaJI,  wherein  are 
transacted  all  maritime  affaire  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  where  uie  Lords  commis- 
sioners at  present  meet  on  certain  davs  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  navy;  and  where  formerly  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  determined  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  com- 
mitted at  sea,  which  are  now  decided  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, or  the  Old  Btuley.    Stowe't  Surv^. 

ADMIRATION  {Gram.)  the  note  or  mark  [!]  expressing 
admiration. 

ADMI'SSIO  {Ant.)  an  appellation  for  certain  parts  of  the 
atrium,  or  audience-chamber,  divided  off  by  hangings,  into 
which  persons  were  admitted  to  the  prince  accormng  to 
their  different  degrees  of  favour ;  thence  termed  amict  ad- 
missionis  prima,  secunda,  vet  tertia.  Settee,  de  Benef.  I.  6, 
c.  33,  34- ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  c.  20 ;  Lips,  in  Tac,  Annal. 
1.  6,  c.  29 ;  Salmas.  in  Spartian  Adrian,  c.  18. 
ADMI'SSION  (Law)  the  ordinary's  declaration,  that  he 
approves  the  parson  who  is  presented  to  the  cure  of  the 
cnurch.  When  the  patron  has  presented  to  a  church,  the 
bishop  on  examination  admits  the  clerk  by  saying,  admitto 
te  habilem.  Co.  Lit.  344.  a. 
ADMISSION'ALES  {Ant.)  gentlemen  ushers,  or  those 
who  admitted  persons  into  the  presence  of  the  prince. 
Larmtrid.  in  Alex.  Sev.  c.  4 ;  Ammian.  1. 15,  c,  5{  Lips, 
in  Tadt.  Annal.  1.  6,  c.  29. 
ADMISSIO^UM  Magister  (Ant.)  another  name  fbr  Admis- 
sionalis. 

ADMITTANCE  (Laic)  the  admittance  of  a  tenant  to  a 
copyhold  estate,  which  may  be  either  by  voluntaiy  grant 
when  the  lord  is  proprietor,  by  the  surrender  of  the  prior  ' 
tenant,  or  by  descent. 

ADMITTENDO  derico  {Law)  awrit  g"u>tef^ PQe-^l/> 
hat  recovered  the  right  of  pre«eri6t^afetf)riit  fHfc 
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Orig,  31,  33  i  Neto  Nat.  Breo,  H.—Adrntttendo  in 
soaum,  a  writ  for  associating  certain  persons  to  justices 
of  assize.   Reg.  Ortg.  206. 

ADMONITIO  j^Ant.)  edicto  admoHeret 
SfC.  an  injunction  or  pi-oclamation. — Admonttio  JuUium,  a 
beating  with  sticks,  which  was  a  military  punishment. 

Admonitio  {Anhtsol)  a  summons,  parUcufarly  of  debtors. 

ADMORTIG'ATION  {Archeeol.)  the  reducUon  of  the  pro- 
perty of  lands  or  tenements  to  mortmain. 

ADNATA  {Nat.)  or  Adnascenlia,  itftr^JUi,  from  adnascoTj 
to  grow  to  adoate,  or  adherent;  an  epithet  for  what 

grows  upon  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  inseparably,  as 
air,  &c.  tT  accidentally,  as  fungus,  &c.    Plin.  1. 16,  c.  93. 
Adnata  {Anat.)  or  adnasceniia  ;  branches  that  sprout  out  of 
tlie  main  stoclc,  as  the  veins  and  arteries. — Adnata  titnicoj 
the  coat  of  the  eye  which  malces  what  is  called  the  White, 
tVinsIoto. 

ADNA'TUS  (Bot.)  adnate,  growing  or  fixed  to,  as  applied 
to  o£f-8ets,  or  small  bulbs  produced  from  the  main  bulb 
and  closely  adjoining  to  it,  as  in  Narcissus,  Lily,  Hya- 
cinth, &c. — Aanatus  is  also  applied  to  different  parts  of 
plants,  as  the  leaf,  stipule,  &c*  as  Folium  adnatuMt  a  leaf 
adhering  to  the  8teni.~r^i)9if^  adnata,  a  stipule  adher- 
ing to  the  petiole. — Anikera  adnata,  an  anther  closely 
attached  to  both  sides  of  the  filaments. — S^ut  adnatiu, 
a  style  adhering  to  'the  corolla,  as  in  the  Gtma,  Linn. 
PhU.  Botan^ 

ADNI'CHKLLED  (Laxu)  the  same  as  annulled. 

ADN'OMEN  (Ant.)  vide  Agnomen. 

ADNOUN  (Gram.)  the  same  as  substantive. 

ADOLE'SCENCE  (AnL)  Adolescentia  the  period  of  youth 
among  the  ancients  from  twelve  to  twenty-nve. 

AD  OMKEM  ionum  (Mus.)  vide  Ad. 

ADONl'A  (Ant.)  'A^tima ;  festivals  in  Sicily,  in  honor  of 
Adonis,  at  which  lamentations  formed  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, whence  aJW'ii'a  iyut  signified,  according  to  Suidas, 
'A^mfv  *,?Mtl^w,  to  mourn  over  Adonis.  Plut,  in  Nic; 
Ammian  Marcell.  1.22,  c.  9;  Macrob.  Satumal,  1.  1,  c.^I ; 
Natal  Com.  1.5,  c  16  ;  Meurs.  Grac.  Fest.j  Seldm  de  Diis 

■  -v. 

AD'ONIC  verse  [Poet.)  Metrum  Adonicum  t  a  short  kind  of 
verse  used  first  in  bewailing  the  death  of  Adonis,    It  con- 
sists of  a  dactylic  dimeter  catalectic ;  or,  more  properly,  of 
a  dactyle  and  a  spondee ;  as,  ^  rgv  'ASigv^^  or  '*  FSadtte 
mUa.*^  Serv.  Centrimet.  /  Plot,  de  Met. 
ADONIDIS  horii  (Hort.)  or  Adonis  Horti,  i.  e.  the  gardens 
of  Adonis;  plants,  flowers,  &c.  in  pots  or  boxes  set  on  the 
outside  of  windows,  &c.   Plin,  1. 19,  c.  19. 
ADO'NIS  {Bot.)  FIieasantVE^e,  or  Bird's-Eye;  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class  13  Pt^mndrta,  Order  7  Pt^gynia. 
Generic  Character*    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leafiels 
obtuse. — Cor.  petals  from  five  to  fifteen. — Stau.  ^fila- 
in«nf<  very  short ;  anthers  ob\ong. — Pist.  germs  nume- 
rous ;  stales  none  ;  receptade  oblong ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.   The  principal  species  are  the  Adonis  astivalis, 
or  sylvestris,  tall  Adonis,  an  annual. — Adonis  autumnaUst 
common  Adonis,  or  Bird*s-£ye,  an  annual, — Adonis 
vemalist  or  Flos  Adonis,  perennial  or  spring  Adonis,  a 
perennial. — Adonis  appennina,  or  Helleoonu  niger,  ap- 
penntne  Adonis,  a  perennial. — Adonis  capensis,  Actaa 
irifoUata,  Christophoriana  AJricana,  Ranunctdus  Mihiopi' 
cus,  cape  Adonis,  a  perennial. — Adonis  vesicatoria  or 
Imperatoria.   Doit  Stirp.  Hist,  Petfood,  f  Qer.  Herb.i 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.g  Pluk.  Almag.  Botan. 
A'DONISTS  iLU,)  those  who  contend  against  the  Hebrew 
points;  in  oislinction  from  the  Jchorists,  who  maintain 
their  use. 

ADOPTER  {Chem.)  a  chemical  vessel,  with  two  necks  in- 

terposed  between      retort  and  receiver. 
ADOFTIA'NI  {EocL)  adoptianists;  a  aect  of  hecetica  io  the 
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8di  century,  who  denied  that  Christ  was  the  proper  or 
natural,  but  only  the  adopted,  son  of  God.  Their  neresj 
was  condemned  in  a  synod  at  Frankfort,  held  by  Charw 
lemagne  in  794.    Hor.  Hist,  EccUs.  per.  2,  art.  2. 

ADO'PTIO  {Ant.)  Adoption ;  a  solemn  act  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  whereby  a  man  made  another  bia 
son,  investing  him  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that 
relationship.  It  was  distinguished  from  arroeatio,  in  as 
much  as  the  former  was  done  by  means  of  the  Praetor,  and 
the  latter  by  means  of  the  people.    Aul.  GelL  1.  5,  c.  19. 

Adoptio  {Numis.)  the  form  of  adoption  is  painted  on  the 
medals  of  Adrian  and  Trajan,  as  in  the  subjoined  cut. 


which  represents  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Tr^m 
crowned,  and  the  inscription  NERVA  TRAIAN  CAESsr 
GERManici  NEKtx^  AUGtufi  FiTttu  Votestate  TKHmt^ 
tia  t  on  the  reverse,  Nerva,  in  a  military  habit,  with  a  spear 
in,his  left  hand,  offering  his  right  hand  to  Trajan,  with  ihe 
legend  ADOPTIO.  VaiUant.  Numis.  Imp.  Roman.  Tru- 
tan.  Commentaires  Historiques,  vol.  1,  p.  S78. 

ADO'PTION  (Hier.)  is  represented  bv  the  figure  of  an 
elderly  woman  embracing  a  youth  wiUi  her  right  ami,  and 
holding  in  her  left  the  eagle  called  ossi/raga,  which  is 
said  to  reject  her  young  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  to  take 
them  again. 

ADOR  {Bot.)  «^if,  another  name  for  Spfffta. 

A'DORAT  {Chem.)  a  chemical  weight  of  four  pounds. 

ADORATIOptifpKr*  {Ant.)  a  mode  of  saluting  the  em- 
perors among  the  Romans,  by  lifting  up  their  purple  with- 
the  right  hand  and  applying  it  to  the  lips,  in  imitation 
of  the  worship  or  adoration  wbich  they  ofiered  to  the  gods. 
Ammian  Marcel,  I.  15,  c.  5;  CassMdor.  1.  11.  ep.  SO; 
Pancirol  Notit.  Dig.  Imper,  Ocetd.  c.  30 ;  Bideng.  de  Imp. 
Roman.  I.  1,  c.  II. 

ADORATION  {Ant.)  adoratio,  from  ai^andof,  I.  &  to  apply 
the  hand  to  the  mouth ;  a  mode  of  reverence  anciently 
shown  to  the  gods,  by  raising  the  right  hand  to  the 
mouth  and  applying  it  gently  to  the  lips.  "  In  fidoratido 
dexiram  ad  osctdum  referimus.*'  Plin.  1.  28,  c.  2.  Hus 
kiss  was  called  oscuutm  li&atum.  The  Romans  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  adoration  veiled,  to  all  the  eodf 
except  Saturn,  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  god  of 
truth,  from  whom  nothing  should  be  conceded.  Aptd, 
ApoL ;  Spartian  in  Adrian,  c.  26  ;  Turneb.  Advertar.  1.  18( 
c.  6 ;  ^uek.  de  Sacrif.  p.  5 ;  Kipping.  Antiq.  Roman.  1. 1, 
c.  9,  s.  5. 

A'DOS  iCkem.)  water  wherdn  iron  has  been  extinguished. 
Ados  {Mil)  a  French  term  for  a  bank  of  earth  raised  against 
a  wall. 

A  double  {Mus.)  or,  double  A,  i.  e.  A  below  G  gamut. 
ADOSCULATION  {Bat.)  joining  or  inserting  one  port  of 

a  plant  into  another.    Greo).  Anat.  of  Plants. 
ADO'XA  {Bot.)  Fumitory,  or  Hollow  Root;  a  genus  of 
plants,  Class  8  Octandria,  Order  4?  Penta^ynia. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal,  perianth  infenor.— Coa.  moho« 
petalous. — CUfts  ovate. — Stam.  JUaments  subulate ; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  corolla ;  styles  simple ;  stigmas  simple.— p£B.  a 
globose  berry ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.   The  only  species  u  the  Adom  mos^atdlina, 
MoschateUina  moschateUa,  Ranunculus,  Fumaria  btdbosa. 
Bulbous  Fumitory,  Hollow  Root,  Tuberous  Moschatell ; 
a  perennial,  native  of  Britain.  Ger,  Herb,  t  Park,  Tkeat, 
Botan.  t  Raii.  Hist.  Plant,  f  Mer,  Uist^lanL^ 
AD  pondus  onuaum  {Medl^gliiffS^fyi^Miffka^U^  pra- 
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scribed  medidne  ong^t  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the  medi- 
ones  mentioned  before. 

ADPRE'SSUS  IBot.)  appressed,  or  squeezed  close  to;  an 
ejuthet  applied  to  difl^nt  parts  of  a  plant,  a»-~Folium 
adprnsttnif  a  leaf  that  turns  up  and  lays  its  upper  surface  to 
the  stem,  as  if  pressed  to  it  by  violence. — CtUyx  adpretitu, 
a  calyx  that  u  close  to  the  peduncle. — PMunaatuT  ad- 
presstUi  one  that  is  close  to  the  branch  or  stem. 

AD  quod  damnum  {Law)  a  writ  to  inquire  whether  a  erant 
to  oe  made  by  the  king>  as  a  market,  fiur,  Ac.  will  bie  to 
his  damwre.    F.  N.  B.  221,  &c. 

ADRA'CHNE  {Bot.)  iJ^x^m  a  tree  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  Crete,  on  the  hills  of  Leuce,  and  in  stony 
^wes;  and  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks,  »J^ma«. 
Tkeopk.  1. 1,  c.  8;  C2i».  Hist.  1. 1,  c.  31.  According  to 
Fliny,  it  must  be  distinguished  from  A't^x^h  which  is  a 
herb.  **  Adraehnen  omnet  Jere  Graci  porttdaca  nomine 
interpretantur,  cum  tUa  tit  herba  et  andrachne  vocetur." 
Plin.  1.  13,  C.22. 

A'DRAGANTH  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  herb,  which  is  the 
Astragulut  Tragacanthus  of  Linnseus. 

ADRECT'ARE  (law)  to  set  right. 

AmiAKISTS  (£cc.)  two  different  sects  of  heretics  of  this 
name.  1.  A  sect  mentioned  by  Theodoretus,  which  he 
says  was  a  branch  sprung  from  Simon  Magus ;  but  of  this 
sect  no  mention  is  made  by  any  other  writer,  Theodoret. 
Haret.  Fab.  1.  ].  2.  A  sect  of  anabaptists,  in  the  16th 
caitury,  who,  after  their  leader,  one  Adrian,  held  many 
errors,  particularly  respecting  our  Saviour.  PratieoLDogm, 
onm.  Haret. ;  Spondan  conttnuat  Baron.  Annul. 

ADRI'FT  {Mar)  from  a  or  ab,  and  drift  driven;  an  epithet 
for  a  vessel  broken  loose  from  her  moorings  and  driven 
about  by  the  waves. 

ADROBOLON  (CAem.)  Indian  Bdellium.  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

ADROGA'TION  {Ant)  the  adoption  of  persons  grown  to 
an  we  to  dispose  of  themselves,    [vide  AdopttonJ' 

A'DROS  {Med.)  plump  and  full;  applied  to  the  habit 
of  the  body,  and  also  to  the  pulse ;  w^»vM^  ft  ^ 
pdse.  HivPocrat.de  Genii.  Sfcg  Gal.de  Meik»  M^,  1,14; 
Gorr,  Def.  Med.  t  Foe$.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

ADROTERON  {Bol.)  a  plentiful  grain. 

ADSCE'NDENS  (Bot.)  vide  Ascendens. 

ADSCRI'FTI  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  the  tangents  of  arcs. 

ADSCRIPTI'TIl  (Ant.)  vide  Ascriplitii, 

ADSE'RTOR  (Avt.)  the  asserter  and  supporter  of  another's 
liber^ ;  from  adserere  manu  in  liberttitemt  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  another  ;  to  bail  him  and  advocate  his  cause. 
Fett,  dr  Si^nif.  Verb. 

ADSESSCyRES  (Ant.)  vide  Assessores. 

ADSTRI'CTION  (Med.)  from  ad  and  stringo,  to  bind. 
I.  The  styptic  quality  of  medicines.  2.  1  he  retention  of 
the  natural  evacuations,  particularly  those  of  the  bowels. 

AD  terminum  qui  preterit.  (Law)  a  writ  for  the  lessor,  or  his 
hdrs,  against  a  tenant  wpo  holds  lands  or  tenements  afier 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.    F.  N.  B.  201 . 

ADVA'NCE  (Com.)  anticipation  of  time;  as  when  money  is 
paid  in  advance  before  goods  are  delivered.  "  To  be  in 
advance  with  a  merchant to'  lend  him  money.  Advance 
for  the  drawer  of  a  bill;  when  the  person  who  negotiates 
it  receives  more  than  the  contents.  Advance  Tor  ihe 
-paver  and  loss  for  the  drawer ;  when  he  to  whom  Uie  bill 
Ddnngs  does  not  receive  the  full  value  of  it. 

Advance  upon  seamen's  usages  (Mar.)  wages  paid  before 
they  are  due.  Every  volunteer  is  entitled  to  an  advance 
fii  two  months*  wages  before  he  proceeds  to  sea. 

TO  Advahce  money  (Com,)  to  Se  at  ihe  expense  of  an 
undertaking  before  the  time  of  being  reimbursed. 

Advance  (MU.)  or  advanced^  an  epiuet  for  any  part  of  an 
army  which  is  in  front  of  the  rest ;  as,  the  advance  ^^uard, 
the  first  line  or  division  of  the  army  ranged  or  ourcbmg  in 


battle  array ;  it  is  also  said  of  a  battaCon,  or  of  ^uns,  when 
brought  in  fh>nt  and  befoi^  the  first  line.  It  Is  hgurattvdy 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

AxtyAvc^Jbue  (Fort,)  a  ditdi  thrown  round  the  esplanade 
or  glacis  of  a  place. 

ADVA'NCER  (Hunt.)  one  of  the  starts  or  branches  of  a 
>  buck's  attire,  between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm. 

ADVA'NCEMENTS  of  money  m  the  bank  (Com.)  monies 
advanced  by  the  Bank,  on  Government  and  other  good 
securities. 

ADVA'NTAGE  ground  (MU.)  the  ground  that  ^ves  supe- 
riority or  an  opportunity  for  annoyance  and  resistance. 

A'DUAR  (Polit.)  a  name  fi»  the  moveable  villages  erected 
of  tents,  among  the  Arabians. 

A  Due  or  A  2  (Mus  )  for  two  voices. 

ADVENT  (Ecc.)  adventm.  1.  The  coming  of  our  Saviour. 
2.  The  feast  commemorative  of  the  Advmt,  which  fhlls 
about  a  month  before  Christmas. — Advent  SttndaySy  the 
four  Sundays  preceding  Christmas  Day,  the  first  com- 
mencing either  «ith  uiat  Sunday  which  falls  on  St. 
Andrew's  day,  namely,  the  30th  of  Novemba,  or  the 
nearest  Sunday  to  it,  before  or  after. 

ADVENTITIOUS  (Law)  AdvenOtiut,  from  advenio i  what 
comes  incidentally;  as,  adventitia  bona,  goods  that  fall  to 
a  man  otherwise  than  by  inheritance ;  or,  adventitia  dosi  a 
dowry  given  by  some  other  friend  beside  the  parent. 

Adventitious  glandules  (Anai.)  kernels  which  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  in  the  neck,  holes  under  the 
arms,  &c. 

Adventitious  matter  (Phy.)  matter  which  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  any  body  or  substance,  either  natural  or 
mixed,  but  comes  to  it  from  some  other  place,  as  in  the 
freezing  of  water,  when  some  frigorific  particles  adven- 
titious to  the  *ati&[  are  added,  either  from  tiie  air  or  the 
freezing  mixture. 
AD  ventrem  insmciendum  (Leto)  Vide  Ventre  in^iendo* 
ADVE'NTURE  (Cam.)  le.ata  ventures  goods  sent  out  at 
a  venture. 

Adventubb,  bill  oft  a  wriUng  signed  by  a  merchant,  to' 
testify  that  the  goods  shipped  on  board  a  certain  vessel  are 
at  the  venture  of  another  person,  he  himself  being  answer- 
able only  for  the  produce. 

ADVE'NTUREK  (Com.)  I.  A  person  not  known  or  esta- 
blished in  public  business ;  a  trickster.  2.  A  merchant's 
ship  that  goes  to  traffic  within  the  limits  of  a  company's 
erant  without  hcence. 

ADVE'NTURERS  (Com.)  those  who  by  the  name  of  pro- 
prietor undertake  Uie  settlements  of  distant  colonies. 

Adventuker-s,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  enterprizing  pi- 
rates who  joined  together  a^nst  the  Spaniards  in  tne 
West  Indies,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers. 

Adventurers  (Her.)  or  Merchant  Adventurers,  the  name 
of  an  ancient  company  of  merchants  or  traders,  erected 
for  the  discovery  of  lands,  territories,  trading  places,  &c, 
hitherto  unknown.  This  society  had  its  rise  ,^ 
in  Biu-gundy,  under  John,  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, in  1428;  and,  being  translated  into 
England,  was  successive^  confirmed  by 
Edward  III.,  and  IV.,  Richard  III.,  Henry 
IV.,  v.,  VI.,  and  VIL,  who  gave  it  its  pre- 
sent name.  Th^  bearfor  arms,  Nebiae  of 
ux  {ueces,  argent  and  aasre,  ca  a  chief  quarterly  or  and 
gule$ ;  in  the  first  and  fourUi  two  red  rotes,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  a  lion  of  Enj^d. 

Adventurers  Merchant  (Com.)  those  vho  adventure  their 
goods  to  sea,  in  distinction  frmn  inland  traders. 

ADVE'NTURINE  {Com,)  a  precious  stone  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour. 

ADVE'NTUS  (Nwnis.)  the  arrival  of  the  emperors  at  Home 
and  other  place*  was  commemcj^ttt^^  by  b7^S^V!Kl5^*FC 
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commemorgrion  of  the  event.  The  inscriptionB  employed 
on  guch  occarioiu  were  as  follow:  ADvENTUS  AU- 
GUSTI.  sru  AUG.  IMP.  on  the  coming  of  Trajan  to 
Bone  after  the  death  of  Nerva,  U.C.  852,  A.D.  99. 
ADVENTUS  AUG.  S.C.  on  Adrian's  first  arrival  at 
Rome  as  emperor,  U.C.  871,  A.D.  118.  ADVENTUS 
AFRICA,  on  hii  arrival  in  Africa,  U.C.  876,  A.D.  123. 
ADVENTUS  GALLIiE,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul.— AD- 
VENTUS ITALIC,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  ADVEN- 
TUS JUDEiE,  on  his  arrival  in  Judea.  ADVENTUS 
MAURITANIA,  oq  his  arrival  in  Mauritania.  AD- 
VENITJS  ASIA,  on  his  arrival  in  Asia.  ADVENTUS 
BITHYNIA,  on  his  arrival  in  Bithynia.  ADVENTUS 
CILICIA,  on  hia  arrival  in  Cilicia.  ADVENTUS  HIS- 
PANIC, on  his  arrival  in  Spain.  ADVENTUS  PHRY- 
GlJE,  on  his  arrival  in  Phrygia.  ADVENTUS  SICI- 
LIA,  on  his  arrival  in  Sicily.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  COS. 
III.  P.P.  on  Adrian's  return  to  Rome,  U.C.  887,  A.D. 
ISi.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  S.C.,  on  the  arrival  of  M. 
Aurelius  fimn  Germany,  U.C.  927,  A.D.  174.  ADVEN- 
TUS AUG.,  on  the  return  of  Commodut  from  the  con- 
quest of  Germany,  U.C.9S3,  A.D.  180.  ADVENTUS 
AUG.  IMP.,  on  the  return  of  Severus  from  Asia,  U.C. 
949,  A.D.  196.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  FELICISSIMO, 
S.C.,  on  the  triumphant  return  of  Severus  from  Gaul, 
U.C.  9S4-.  A.D.  201.  ADVENT.  AUGG.,  on  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  Severus  from  Parthia,  U.C.  955,  A.D. 
202.  ADVENT.  AUG.,  on  the  triumnhant  return  of 
Antoninus  Caracalla  from  the  East  with  nis  father,  U.C. 
955,  A.D.  202.  ADVENTUS  AUGG.,  on  Caracalla's 
return  with  his  hrother,  and  with  the  ashes  of  his  father, 
U.C,  96*.  A.D.  211.  ADVENTUS  AUGG.,  on  the 
return  of  Philip  with  his  son  to  Rome,  U.C.  998,  A.D. 
245.  AbVENTUS  AUGG.,  on  the  arrival  of  Trajan 
Decius  at  Rome  afrer  having  conquered  Marinus,  U.C. 
1002,  A.D.  249.  ADVENTUa  AUG.,  on  the  return  of 
Q.  Hostilianus  to  his  father,  with  his  brother  DeciuR.  This 
medal  is  supposed  by  Vaillont.to  belong  properly  to  De- 
cius, as  history  gives  no  account  of  the  amval  of  Hostilia- 
nus at  Rome  from  any  place.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  S.C. 
on  the  return  of  Trebonianus  Gallns  to  Rome  after  his 
victory,  U.C  1004,  A.D.  251.  ADVENTUS  AUGG. 
S.C.  on  the  triumphant  arrival  of  Gallienus  from  Germany, 
U.C.  1007,  A.D.  254.  ADVENTUS  AUG.,  on  his 
return  from  his  victory  over  Regillianus,  U.C.  1012,  A.D. 
259.  ADVENTUS  AUG.,  on  the  triumphant  return  of 
Gallienus  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  U.C.  1016,  A.D. 
263.  ADVENTUS  AUG.,  on  the  return  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  Claudius  from  his  victory  over  Aureolus,  U.C.  1021, 
A.D.  268.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  IMP.,  on  the  coming 
of  Tacitus  to  the  army,  U.C.  1029,  A.D.  276.  AD- 
VENTUS PROBI.  AUG.  XXI..  on  the  arrival  of  Pro- 
bus  after  bis  conquest  of  the  Germans,  U.C.  1029,  A.D. 
276.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  H.S.  on  the  return  of  Pro- 
bus  to  Rome  after  his  conquests  in  Gaul,  U.C.  1024,  A.D. 
281.  ADVENTUS  AUG.  R.X.Z.,  on  the  first  arrival 
of  Dioclesian  at  Rome,  U.C.  1037,  A.D.  284.  FFXIX 
ADVENTUS  AUGG.  N.N.,  on  the  triumphant  return 
of  Dioclesian  and  Maximianus,  U.C.  1055,  A.D.  .S02. 
ADVENTUS  AUG.  on  the  return  of  Carusius  into  Bri- 
tain, U.C.  1044.  A.D.  291.  FELIX  ADVENTUS 
AUG.  N.  CON.  on  the  arrival  of  Constantino  at  Con- 
stantinople after  the  Gothic  war.  A.D.  S34.  ADVEN- 
TUS AUGUSTI  ROM.  IMF.,  on  the  arrival  of  Jovtanus 
at  Rome,  aftier  the  conquest  of  the  Persians,  A.D.  364. 
Hie  manner  of  representing  the  adventus  was  either  in  the 
ilbnn  of  a  religious  or  military  ceremony,  as  in  fig.  I ,  where 
•the  emperor  Adrian,  on  his  arrivid  in  Sicily,  is  represented 
standing  near  a  tripod ;  opposite  to  him  the  goddess  Ceres 
crowned  with  ears  of  com,  and  offering  oUier  ears.  In 
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,^  Trabiniairas  GaUus  and  Voltwanus  are  rapnsenled 

Fig.l.  F^,% 


on  horseback,  preceded  by  a  figure  of  victory,  imd  emble- 

matical  of  their  successes  over  the  Goths, 
Advehtus Jocundus  {ArchaoL)  a  tribute  pud  to  the  lord. on 

coming  to  any  dignity. 
ADVERB  (Gram.)  adoerbhtm,  i.  e.  verio  adf^tum,  a  part 

of  speech  added  to  a  verb  to  complete  ita  Ngnification. 
ADVERSA'RIA  {Ant.)  quia  scrtberetOur  in  adoertA  itmtwm 

et  non  in  aversd  pagind,   A  memorandum  book,  to  note 

down  whatever  occurs,  particularly  in  courts  of  Law ;  or  a 

day4)Ook  for  pecuniary  purposes.    Gc.  Rote.  Com.  c  4 ; 

S(umas.  de  Vsur.  p.  147. 
Al>yWViSA.1\Y^ particle  {Gram.)  that  which  denotes  some 

contrariety;  as  but,  however,  &c. 
ADVE'RSirOR  {Ant.)  qui  in  adversum  it  ;  a  servant  among 

the  Romans  who  went  to  meet  his  master  on  the  road. 
ADVE'RSUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  Mfolium  adver- 

sum,  a  vertical  leaf;  so  called  when  its  margin  is  turned 

towards  the  stem.    Linn.  Phil.  Bot. 
TO  ADVERTI'SE  (Com.)  from  adoerto,  to  warn  or  give 

notice,  to  send  notice  to  all  merchants  or  traders  when  a 

bill  or  any  thing  else  is  lost,  giving  an  exact  description  of 

the  same. 

ADVE'RTISEMENT  (Com.)  a  name  for  any  printed  pub- 
lication of  circumstances,  either  of  public  or  private  ii^ 
terest. 

ADVFCE  (Coir.)  the  communicating  to  another  by  letter 
what  passes:  as  a  letter  of  advice,  informing  a  corre- 
spondent that  one  has  drawn  upon  him,  or  concerning  the 
sending  of  goods,  with  the  invoice  annexed. — Advice  to 
the  Bank,  notice  to  the  proper  clerks  of  bills  payable,  with 
an  exact  description  of  the  contents  and  parties. 

Advice  boat  (Alar.)  a  small  boat  employed  for  carrying 
despatches  and  orders. 

AD  vitam  ant  culpa m  (Law)  an  office  held  for  the  term  of  a 
person's  life,  or  during  his  good  conduct 

ADULA'RIA  {Min.)  a  subspecies  of  the  Feldspar  fa- 
mily. 

ADU'LT  (Law)  a  term  applied  by  civilians  between  four- 
teen and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

ADULTERA'TIS  ;W/c(i  (Ant.)  bribing  the  judges. 

ADULTERATION  (Law)  a  general  term  for  rendering 
the  coin  of  the  realm  of  less  value  than  it  ought  to  be: 
which  comprehends  debasing  the  coin,  by  the  admixture 
of  impure  metals,  or  the  use  of  an  undue  alloy,  Ac, ;  and 
count fr/eifing  the  coin,  which  is  forging  a  stamp  upon  a 
baser  metal.  The  former  is  sometimes  from  state-iieccssity 
an  act  of  authority ;  but  the  latter  is  always  the  fraudulent 
act  of  individuals  for  purposes  of  private  gain. 

Adulteration  {Med.)  the  debanng  and  corrupting  of  me- 
dicines. 

ADULTERINE  {Law)  a  term  in  the  Civil  Law  for  the 
issue  of  an  adulterous  intercourse. 

ADULTE'RIUM  {Ecc.)  the  intruding  into,  or  invading  a 
bishopric  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  allied  to  hb  church  by  a  spiritual  marriage. 

Adulteridh  {Nat.)  a  term  for  ingrafting  of  trees. 

ADU'LTERY  {Law)  from  ad  and  a/fer.  another  person ;  a 
criminal  conversation  between  two  n^ried  persons,  or  a 

married  and  an  unmarried  pierson. 
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AmrtTSBY  (Med.)  an  overioadmg  of  tibe  body  with  aHment 
at  the  instigatMm  of  the  appetite.  FantcH. 

ADU'MBRATED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure  ia  coat 
armour  which  is  borne  bo  shadowed  or  obscured  tlttt  co- 
thiDg  is  visible  bta  the  bare  purfile,  ot,  as  the  punters  call 
it,  the  outline. 

ADUMBRATIO  (fiol.)  the  whole  history  of  trplant,  com- 

-  prdiendin^  the  name,  etymolo^,  class,  character,  di&r- 
CDce,  variety,  synoi^nsf  deacriptloB,  6gure,  place^  and 
time.   lim*.  PhU.  Be*. 

ADUMBRATION  {Her,)  the  shadow  or  ontKnei  only  of 

the  arms  borne  by  a  family  in  decay. 
ADVOCATE  {Lam)  1 .  A  pleader  in  the  civil  or  ecdesias- 
tical  law,  who  maintains  or  defends  the  right  of  his  client  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  counsellor  does  in  the  common  law. 
^LordAdvocate^  an  officer  of  state  in  Scotland  appointed  by 
the  king  to  advise  about  the  making  and  executing  law,  to 
defend  his  ri^ht  and  interest  in  all  public  assenmlies,  to 
prosecute  capital  crimes,  6cc. — College  or  JacuUy  of  adxo- 
catet,  a  college  consisting  of  180  appointra  to  plead  in  all 
actions  before  the  lords  of  session. — Church  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal advocates,  pleaders  appointed  by  the  church  to  main- 
tain its  rights.  2.  A  patron  who  has  the  adrowson  or  pre- 
sentation to  a  church.  Glan.  1.  IS,  c.  19j  1.  4,  c.  7  ;  LL. 
hon^ohard,  1.  2. 

ADVOCATIO  {Ant,)  1.  A  calling  or  assembling  together 
a  multitude  of  friends  with  criea  and  clamour  to  one's  as- 
aistance :  VirgimusjUiam  suam  obsoleta  veste,  comiiantibus 
tdiqu<^  matronis,  cum  ineente  advocatione  in  jorum  deibwit. 
Lh.  1.  c.  47;  PoUit,  For.  Rom.  1.  2,  c.  1.  S.  The 
office  of  an  advocate  or  {deader,  pleading  eitha*  for  or 
acainst  a  person:  In  fine  senientia  adjecit,  quod  e^o  et 
TadtM  iinunctd  advocatione  dUigenter,Jbrtiter  funcii  esse- 
mus.  Pttn.  1.  %  ep.  10;  PttUet.  For.  Rowul.  8,  c.  1. 
S.  A  delay  of  judgment  granted  at  the  request  of  either 
party  wishing  for  furtiier  time  to  prepare  an  answer  and 
to  take  advice.  Cie.  in  Verr.  L  1,  c.  4d,  et  ad  Fam.  1.  7, 
ep.  3 ;  Senec.  de  Consol.  ad  Marc.  c.  10,  et  de  Ira.  1. 1,  c.  16. 

ADVOCAOION  {Lam)  a  writing  in  the  Scotch  Law  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  called  a  biU  of  advocation^ 
iniereby  a  party  in  an  actim  applies  to  the  supreme  court 
to  advocate  its  cause,  end  to  call  the  action  out  of  an  in- 
ferior court  before  itsei£.i^Lettert  of  advocation  are  the 
decree  or  warrant  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  court  of  Ses- 
sion,  dischareing  the  inferior  tribunal  "from  all  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter,  and  advocating  the  actirai  to  itself. 

ADVOCATIONS  dedmarum  {Law)  a  writ  that  lies  for 
tithes  demanding  the  fourth  part  or  upwards  that  belong 
to  any  clrarch.   Reg.  Orig.  29. 

ADVOCATUS  {An^  amicus  auem  litigator  ad  eum  vocat ; 
advocate,  or  one  who  was  called  to  assist  another  man  in 
bis  cause  by  his  presence,  hts  counsel,  his  testimony  or 
otherwise:  Armatot  imnines,  quos  in  Senatam  induxeratt 
Antonius  consul  advocatos  vocat,  velhm  adess^  sine  advo- 
catis.  When  the  advocate  was  enq>loyed  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  defendant,  in  a  court  of  Utw,  he  was  styled 

eitronus.    Cic.  PhUim.  1,  c.  7,  'et  Ascon.  in  Cic.  p.  20. 
VO'W  [Law)  or  AvoWt  from  advoeare,  to  justify;  an 
act  formerly  done,  as,  in  the  case  of  things  stolen,  he  in 
whose  possession  they  were  found  was  obliged  advoeare 
i.  e.  to  produce  the  seller  in  order  to  justify  the  sale.  Fleta. 
ADVOWEE  {Ecc.)  an  advocate  of  a  church  or  religious 

house,  [vide  Adascatiis'] 
ADVOW'SON  {Law)  from  advow  or  advoeare^  a  right  of 
presentation  to  a  church  or  benefice.  He  who  possesses 
this  right  is  called  the  patron ;  when  there  is  no  patron,  or 
be  neglects  to  exercise  his  rigtit  withm  mx  months,  it  is 
called  a  Lapse,  i.  e.  a  title  given  to  the  ordinary  to  collate 
to  a  churi^;  imiiea  a  presentation  is  made  by  one  who  has 
no  ri{^  it-is  teraied  a  murpation.—'AdvoaMnM  are  of  dif- 


ferent kinds,  as — Advawion  appondantt  when  it  dnends 
upon  a  manor,  &c. — Advomon  in  j^rcM, ,  when  it  b^ffiigs 
to  a  person  and  not  to  a  manor.— Ifi^DOiMim  preaentatioe, 
whoi  the  patron  presents  to  the  Bidiop. — AAmaem  cMo" 
tine,  when  it  is  lodged  in  the  Bishopf— ilifeoiMm  dlmofiw, 
when  the  king  or  patron  puts  the  derk  into  pOMOMion 
without  presentatkm. — Amamon  ^  the  moiefy  ^  the 
churchy  where  thore  are  two.«8eveial  patrons,  and  two  in- 
cundwnta  in  the  same  churdi.— ^  Mokty  of  Advotoeonf 
wheee  two  must  join  in  the  presentation  of  one  incumbent. 
— Adwmam  ^  raiffon*  houtesj  that  which  is  vested  In  any 
persons  who  founded  such  a  house. 

ADU'STION  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  parts  about  the 
brain  and  its  members    Oribas.  Syneftit,  1.  5,  c.  IS. 

ADU'STUS  {Med.)  from  aduro^  to  bum ;  adust,  or  adusted, 
i.  e.  scorched,  burnt,  as  applied  to  the  fluids  of  the'body 
when  they  are  rendered  acrid  by  the  bettt. 

A'DY  (£ot.)  a  name  for  the  Palm-tree,  in.  the  island  of  St 
Thomas.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ADYNA'MIA  {Med.)  uhtm^m,  from      priv.  and  Am/»if, 

rlentia,  impotence  or  weakness.    Hippoc.  Coac.  Preenot. 
1,  &c.;  GW.  Comm.  et  Different.  Morb.  c.  5,  et  Defin, 
Med.  Sfc.i  Goor.  Defin.  Med.  ;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 
It  is  formed  into  an  order  of  diseases  under  the  class 
Neuroses.    Cullen*s  Nosology. 
ADY'NAMON  {Med.)  iJi^miJm,  from  «Am^,  impetentiaj 
a  fictitious  wine  allayed  with  water,  and  boiled  away  so 
as  to  make  it  of  a  suitable  strength  for  weak  patients. 
Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  13 ;  Plin.  1.  14,  c.  16. 
A'DYTUM  {Ant.)  «A»w»  that  pan  of  the  temple  to  which 
there  is  no  aditu*  or  admission,  except  for  the  prints, 
from  «,  priv.  and  Am>,  to  enter.   Cos*  de  BeS,  deU,  L  3, 
c.  105 ;  Potu.  1.  10. 
ADZ  {Carp.)  or  addiee,  a  tool  nmilar  to  an  axe,  but  having 

its  blade  athwart  the  handle. 
^ACE'A  {Ant.)  games  in  honour  of  ^acus.    Isoerat.  in 
Eva^. ;  HesydttHs.  t  Meurt.  Grac.  Fer.  apud  Gronov. 
Anttg.Grac.  torn.  vii.  p,  710. 
^A'ClDES  {Ant.)  Atmuikt,  a  patronymic  for  Achilles,  Pe- 
leus,  and  other  descendants  of  i^acus.    Horn.  II.  I.  9, 
V.  184,  &c. ;  Virg.  jEn.  1. 1,  v.  99,-ftc. ;  Patu.  I  I,  c  10. 
^ANTI'A  {Ant.)^Ait*Tfm,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ajax  at 
Salamis.    Isoerat,  in  Evagor.;  Plut.  in  Demosth.;  Pausan. 
\.  2,  c.  29 ;  Schol.  in  Pind.  Olymp.  od.  7 ;  Meur.  Grac. 
Fer.  apud  Gronao.  Antiq.  Grac.  torn.  vii.  710. 
./EBUTIA  Lex  {Ant)  a  law,  so  called  from  one  of  the 
iEbutian  &ntily  in  Rome,  by  whom  it  was  made,  prohibit- 
ing the  proposer  of  a  law  from  bestowing  any  office  on 
himself  or  hts  colleagues.    Ck,  Agrar.  orat.  2,  c.  8. 
^CHMOXOTAHCH  (JScc)  a  title  given  by  the  Jews  to 
the  principal  leader  or  governor  of  the  Jews  during  their 
captivi^ ;  a  head  of  their  religion  like  the  Eptscopus 
Judxeorum  now  in  England,  [nde  AickmoitAareh'] 
XfUEVOL  {Ant.)  an  oath  by  Pollux  which,  at  first,  could 
be  taken  by  the  women  only,  but  in  time  became  com- 
mon among  the  men  as  well  as  tiie  women.   Aul.  GelL 
1.  11,  c.6. 

^'DES  sacra  {Ant.)  sacred  edifices  which  were  temples  in 
every  respect,  except  the  want  of  consecration. 

^DBs  {Numis.)  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Fuistina,  the 
wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  died  in  the  y^^^^^ 
third  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  deified  by  /^^^^\ 
the  senate.    The  annexed  cut  represents. this  In  ^j^^Wq 
temple  as  it  is  given  on  a  medal  of  Faustina,  y-.  HililMlM'g/ 
with  Ae  inscription  AEDei  DIV*  FaV-  ^Mma/ 

STIN^.  Vaillant.  Numis.  Imperat.  Roman,  f  ^  

Mediob.  Ocoo.  Numis.  Imperat.  Roman. 

^DPCULA  {Ant.)  a  small  ades  or  temple,  which  was  in 
every  village  or  parish,  answering  to  tha^-^parish  church 
of  the  pieantday.  Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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MDVLES  (Jnt,)  Roman  macUtratefl  so  called,  a  cum 
odium,  i.  e.  from  the  care  of  the  temples*  which  were  par- 
ticularlr  entrusted  to  their  diarge.   They  had  moreover 
to  see  that  all  public  buildings,  streets,  and  highways  were 
kept  clean,  and  in  good  rep^r;  to  make  proviston  for 
public  games,  funerals,  and  other  spectacles ;  to  take  care 
of  wNgnti  and  measnrea;  and  to  inspect  the  markets,  &c. 
At  first  two  sediles  were  diosen  firom  among  the  plebeians, 
to  which  odiers  were  afterwards  added  from  Uie  patrioans. 
Atcm.  in  Cic*  S^on. ;  de  Jur,  dm.  Roman, ;  Hotoman  de 
Majis.  Rom*t  Manutiutf  BuUngmu,  Pighita,  Vrtaku,  SfC, 
apm  Grac.  Thetaur.  Antiq.  Roman, 
The  MdUes  were  distinguished  into  the — MdSet  pUheUt 
who  were  chosen  from  the  plebeians  in  the  ConuUa 
euriata  as  assistants  to  the  tribunes.   Dionys.  Hcl,  1. 6 ; 
Iav.  1.  2,  c.  56.~'yEdiiei  eurules,  so  called  fi-om  the 
cunile  chair  in  which  they  sat,  were  created,  U.  C.  388, 
from  the  patricians,  to  provide  for  certain  public  games. 
Liv.  1.  6,  c  42. — jSdUes  ctreales  were  created  by 
Caesar  for  keeping  the  records  in  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
Dio.  1.  48. — 2Ediles  alimentarii,  known  by  that  name 
from  the  abbreviation  ^DIL.  ALIM.,  were  especuillv 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  granariei.  THirMo. 
Adv.  I.  II,  c.  10. 
^DILITIUM  Edictum  {Ant.)  the  sentence  of  the  ^ile 

allowing  redress  to  the  purchaser  of  a  beast. 
^DI'TUUS  Mn^)  or  aditumnus^  according  to  GrelHus,  an 
officer  who  had  the  diai^e  of  the  temples,  so  called  from 
Mdet  tueri,  i.  e.  to  protect  the  temples.  Varro  de  Lot. 
Lin.  1.  6,  c.  S;  Festus  de  Verb,  Swi.i  Aul.  GtU,  L  i% 
c.  10 ;  I/r«tft»  de  Net,  Roman. ;  Det^iter.  PanU^.  ad 
Radn.  Antiq.,  et  Guther.  de  Jur.  Man,  apud  Grwv,  2^ 
Mur.  Antiq.  Roman,  vol.  ii.  p.  536,  &e, 
JEDCyiA  Unat.)  vide  Pudenda, 

^1>OR  (Or.)  a  sort  of  bird  of  the  genus  Mutdcapa,  or 

Fly  Catchers. 

^DOSOPHIA  (Med.)  from  mink,  pudenda,  and  ^'•^^v,  to 
send  forth  ;  a  flatus  passing  from  die  uterus,  or  urinary- 
bladder,  through  the  vagina,  or  urethra. 

iEGAGROPHILA  {Med.)  frotn  «ty«Y|»f,  the  rock  goat, 
and  irt'Ae!,  Uie  hair ;  little  balls  composed  of  hairs  in  the 
stomach  of  the  goat,  which  have  been  employed  medi* 
cinalty. 

iE'GIAS  {Med.)  vide  Mgit. 

jEGiCERAS  {Bat.)  from  «4  a  goat,  and  «'f«<,  a  horn ;  a 
genus  of  plai>ts ;  Class  5  Per^tandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cob.  pe- 
tale  five.— STAM.^amffrtf  five. — Pist.  ^erm  oblong.— 
Per,  capsule  bowed ;  single. 
Species.   The  principal  spedes  are  the^^^^icmu  majut, 
Rhixqfera  comiculataf  or  Mammosa  fnUicosum,  &c. ;  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  Moluccas. — jEgiceras  minus,  Um- 
bracklum  maris,  a  shrub,  &c.  Rumph,  Herb.Amb.t  Linn. 
Spec,  Plant. 

^GI'UIUM  {Med.)  mfyJUt,  a  eollyrium  fbr  inflamed  eyes. 
^'GILOPS  {Med.)  an  abscess  in  the  amthus,  or  comer  of 
the  eye  near  the  nose;  a  disorder  so  called  from  a 

goat,  and  H^,  the  eye^  either  because  goats  were  pecu- 
arly  subject  to  it,  or  because  those  suffering  from  it  had 
a  cast  in  the  eye  like  the  goats,  which  Vir^  describes  to 
be  transversa  tuetUibus  hircis.  Paulus  ^gmeta  calls  this 
abscess  AnchUops,  before  it  lias  broken,  and  jEgilops  after- 
wards ;  Fallopius  and  others  give  it  the  name  of  Fittula 
lachrymaUs.  [vide  AtichUops,  &c.]  Gal.  Def.  Med.; 
Cels.  1.  7,  c  7;  Oribas  de  hoc.  AJect.  Curat.  1.  4,  c  32; 
Aet.  Tetrah.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  85,  &c. ;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  3, 
c.  22 ;  Aet.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  7 ;  Fallon.  Obs.  Anatom. 
c.  6 ;  Wiseman,  Chirurg.  Essay ;  Heist.  Chirurg,  part  2, 
sect.  2,  C.54. 

^iLOPS  {Bet.)  dW^^t  from      a  goat,  and  H^,  a  fiwe; 


received  its  name,  according  to  Diosoorides,  fixtm  its 
power  to  cure  the  disease  in  the  eye,  called  the  £giiap«. 
TheofA.  LB,  c 4;  Diosc.  1.  4,  c  12. 
.^oiLOPS,  in  the  Linnean  sudem,  a  ^enut  a{  plants ;  Claaa  S3 
Pofmofma,  Order  1  JfofKMOn,  m  English,  Great  Wild- 
Oat<£rrass  or  Drank. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal,  wdoes  ovate^— Cob.  f 'ww  Iut«I- 
vular;  nectary  two-leaved ;  leaflets  ovate.— Stam.  ^fiia- 

ments  three;  anthers  oblo^. — Pist.  Germ  turtunUe; 
styles  two ;  stigmas  hairy ^Pbr.  none ;  seeds  oblmg. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  the  JE^tops  ovata, 
caudata,  triwtcialis,  and  squarrosa,  which  are  mostly 
annuals,  and  of  the  Natural  Order  of  Grasses. 
.£otL0PS  is  also  the  name  of  the  Andrtmc^on  eontorlittm,  and 

the  Avena Jatua  of  Linneus.   Raii  Hist,  Plant. 
.^INETIA  {Bot.)  aspecies  of  the  Orobanche  of  Linnsnu. 
^GINE'TICUM  <r«  {Ant.)  the  money  of  ^guia,  which  was 

the  first  that  was  coined.  JEl,  Var.  Hist.  \,  12,  c.  20. 
;£GINE'TON  {Ant.)  'A,vm^m  fepr^i,  a  festival,  celebrated  at 
^^na  by  the  free  denizeiu  only,  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
which  lasted  sixteen  days.  PliU.  Grac,  Qutest. 
^GI'PHILA  {Rot.)  from  a  goat,  and  9*Am>,  to  Uke» 
because  goats  are  fond  of  it ;  a  genus  of  plan^  Claia  4 
Tetandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cob. 
petals  one ;  tube  cylindrical ;  cl^s  oblong.— Stau.  ^fila- 
ments  capillary ;  anthers  roundish. — PisT.  germ  round- 
ish ;  Uyle  capillary ;  f/tganif  simple. — Per.  berry  round- 
ish ;  setd  either  in  pairs  vx  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrobS)  the  principal  of 
vriiich  are  the — Mgiphila  Marttrntensis,  native  of  Marti* 
nique.— iE^g^tZa  elata,  or  Knoxia  scandens,  native  of  the 
West  Indies.—- ^gi]pA(ia  villosa,  or  Manabea  vUUua,  a 
naUve  of  Cayenne.  Bram,  Hist,  Jamaics  Linn,  S>pw. 
Plant. 

.SGrRINON  {Med.)  mvfMm,  a  medidne;  so  called  because 
the  «i%i<pp*(,  L  e.  the  poplar,  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  it. 

^GI'ROS  [Bot.)  mtyttfa^  xpvriM,  the  blsck  poplar,  which  is 
used  medicinally.  Hippocrat.  de  Mtd.f  Foes.  Oeconom, 
Hitmocrat. 

JE'GIS  {My.)  AtvU,  a  shield,  particulariy  Jupiter's  shield, 
calW  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 


so 


covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  wt, 
named  Amolthea.     Jupitar  afterwards 

Sve  it  to  Minerva,  who  placed  upon  it  a 
edusa's  head,  as  represented  on  a  medal 
of  Syracuse,  according  to  the  annexed 
figure.  GoUz.  Greec.  mag.  tab.  4,  numm.  6. 
^Gis  {Med.)  an  affection  ofthe  eye  when  it  has  small  wVu^^ 
i.  e.  cicatrices,  which  cause  a  dimness  of  sight.  Hijjnermt. 
Pradiet.  1.  2  ;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hwpocrat. 
^'GITHUS  {Or.)  my4^,  a  very  tittle  bird,  said  by  Aris- 
totle to  be  at  variance  with  the  ass.   Aristot,  de  Hist. 
Anim,  L  9,  c.  6. 
/B6LEFPNUS  {Ick.)  a  name  fbr  the  Hadock,  a  spedei  of 

the  Gasamundus  of  Linnaeus.    fViU.  It^h. 
^'GLEUS  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Cbamsdeon. 
iEGOCE'PHALA  (Or.)  a  name  for  the  common  Godwit ; 

a  species  of  the  Scolopax  of  Linneeus.    fVill,  Omith, 
^GO'CERAS  (Bot.)  «(V»ip(,  the  Greek  name  for  the  heib 

called  Foenngreek.    Gorr.  lief.  Med, 
^GOCE'RATOS  {Bot.)  the  Hugonia  mystas  of  linnsns. 

Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
^EGO'CEROS  {Astron.)  the  same  as  Capricomus. 
^GOLETHRON  {Bot,)  from  mti,  and  pernicious; 
a  plant  answering  to  the  Axalea  portica  of  liniueus,  or  die 
Chamterodendran  of  Tournefort.   PUn.  1. 81,  c.  ISi  7W- 
nef.  Instit. 

iEGO'NYCHON  {Bot.)  ^^x*,  the  Gre^  name  for  the 
Li(Aocp«rmtm  of  liniu^tiz^^f^^^  - 
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jGGOPHTHAUtf OS  (Min.)  from     and  tfffcrt/t^i,  an  eye ; 

ft  precious  stone  resembling  a  goat^a  €70.  Pi^.l.STf  c  11 ; 

Sahuu*  ad  Solin.Ta.  70S. 
£GOFODIUM  (Bot.)  from  tiii,  a  goat,  and  wSt,  foot, 

Go^veed :  1.  a  geniu  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandriaf  Order 

Goimc  CAoractan.  Gax»  laM  univertal  manifold,  par- 
tial umilar;  hnolticre  none;  proper  periatUk  acarcelj 
obsenrableT— Cob.  tammal  uniform;  particular  ob- 
orate.^ — Stau.  jUamaits  umple;  atOken  roundish.^ 
Fist,  germ  in&rior;  ttj^s  simple;-  Oigmat  headed^ 
Per.  acne ;  Jhiit  ovate^blwg ;  teedt  two. 
^edes.  The  only  spedes  is  the  ^gwodium  poda^raria, 
Ligtutiatm  podagraria,  Seseli  agopoaium,  A^ehca  stfl- 
verfru,  Ac  a  native  of  Britain,  and  a  perenmal.  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park,  Theat.  Batan.;  Rivin,  Ord.  Plant. ;  Mor. 
Hitt.  Plant. ;  Pet,  Herb.  Britan. ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
JEooPODivu  is  also  a  name  for  the  CictUa  maculata  and  the 

Sawmium  aureum  of  Limueus.  Gron. 
£G(yPRICON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2]  Monoe- 
da.  Order  1  Monandria. 

Generic  ckaracteri.  Cal.  one-leared. — Cor.  none. — Stam. 

filaments  one ;  anther  ovate. 
Species.    The  only  species  is  the  Agopricon  betuUmm  seu 

Maprounea  Guianeniis,  a  shrub,  native  of  Guiana.  Linn. 

Spec.  Plant. 
^EGOPROSO'PHRON  (Med.)  ^gidion. 
^YLOPS  {Bot.)  vide  /EgUops. 

iEGyPTIA  {Med!)  itiywrw,  an  epithet  for  several  medi- 
cines  mentioned  by  Galen,  Faulua  ^ginela,  and  Mire[wus. 
GaL  de  Med.  Com.  tec  Gen.  1. 6,  c.  8,  &c.;  Patd.  Mginet. 
1. 7,  c.  2i ;  Mm.de  Antidot.  sect.  1,  c.  228, 4cc.— ^fijwfio 
ttvpteriat  miymetm  nntfU,  Egyptian  alum,  recommenced  by 
Hippocrates.  Epidem.  1. 1,  Ac — Mgytttia  nlcerot  Syrian 
Ulcen  m  the  feuces.   Jrei.  de  AcutHSiorh.  1. 1.  c.  9. 

^TrriA  Motchata  (B<A.)  the  same  aa  Abdmouhue. 

^YFTrACUM  C/itguArittni  (Med.)  a  detersive  ointment 

£gtptiacum  Babaman  (Bot.)  vide  Baltamum. 

£GYPTl'LLA  (Nat.)  a  precious  stone ;  said  to  have  the 
renwrkable  quality  of  giving  water  the  colour  and  taste  of 
wine.    Plin.  I.  37,  C  JO. 

iEGyPTILTM  (Med.)  AiyvrnW,  a  topic  in  uterine  disorders, 
of  which  there  were  four  sorts,  nunelr,  mVmtw*  iAmmt, 

and  miveirr»m  IfAKmfAinws  Egyptian  oil  01  two  sorts ;  (u'vtnr- 

rm  fUftt  AiMMf,  white  Egyptian  ointment ;  and  the  fourth, 
fbofm  mywrm,  Egyptian  Ointment  simply.  Hippocrat.  rifl 
L  2,  &c. ;  OioKor.  1.  1,  c  62,  &c. ;  Gal.  Comm.  in 
Hippocrat. ;  Erotian  Lex.  Hippocrat. ;  Paul.  Mpnet.  1.  7, 
c.  80;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med,s  Foet,  Oeccnom.  Hippocrat. — 
M^f^um  pharmaam,  a  detergent  for  tiie  eves. — ^gy^- 
tiumlinum,  iuyixtnm  a  kind  of  tow  for  the  polypus  in 
the  nose,  mentioned  by  Hippocratea.  Hippoc.  de  Morh. 
1.  2;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

iEICHRY'SON  (Bot.)  the  same  as  &t^m. 

^'GLUCES  (Nat.)  MiyAmt,  ham  iult  always,  and  vAmw*, 
sweet ;  a  name  for  a  sweet  wine. 

iElTHALES  (Bot.)  from  iut,  always*  and  tiijm,  to  be 
men ;  another  name  for  the  Sedum, 

iETZGON  {Bat.)  from  ^1,  always,  and  ^m*,  to  live;  ano- 
ther name  for  the  Sedum. 

AE'L  (Gram.)  al  or  eal,  like  w5»  in  Greek,  a  Saxon  particle, 
uspifying  all ;  is  used  in  compound  names,  as  AUpm,  i.  e. 
uf'conqueror ;  SUtend^  all  industrious,  &c.  to  wnich  the 
Greek  names,  Pammachius,  Pancratua,  &c.  in  some  mea^ 
sure  answer. 

Abl,  or  .X^t  a  Saxon  particle,  signifying  hdpt  otherwise 
written  uffy  vmlf,  hidfi  hil^,  or  and  used  m  compound 
names ;  as  Aiming  nctonous  hem ;  Adwoldt  an  auxiliary 
governor ;  i4e%n«,  a  giver  of  aid,  &c.;  to  which  Boetius, 
Symmachtts,  and  Epicurus,  bear  an  avident  analogy. 


M'LIA  (Ant.)  Adia  2ex,  a  name  g^ven  to  certain  laws;  so 
called  from  the  ^lii,  by  whom  they  were  made.  1 .  A  law 
made  by  Quintus  ^ius  Tubero,  A.  U.  55,  for  sending  two 
colonies  into  the  country  of  the  Bnittii.  Lio.  1.  34-,  c.  53. 
2.  A  law  made  by  Q.  .Mius  Pstus,  A.U.  586,  ordaining, 
that,  in  public  amirs,  the  Augurs,  de  oafo  aervarentt  i. 
should  oinerve  the  skies.  Gcnro  Sext.  c.  15,  53 ;  Poat. 
Red.  in  Sen.  c.  5,  &c.  &c.  3.  MUa  Sexfa  kx,  a  law  made, 
A.  U.  756,  bv  Augustus,  in  the  consulship  of  ^lius  Septus, 
respecting  tine  manumisuon  of  slaves.  Suet,  Aug.  c.  40 ; 
Dio.  1. 65,  in  Aug. 

AELUOIOPO  (Med.)  from  ^ktfn,  a  cat,  and  a  foot, 
i.  e.  a  cat*s  foot;  a  syrup  from  the  plant  cat'a-ibot,  or  the 
Gnathtdium  of  Linneeus. 

AEM  {Com.)  Am,  or  Avmte,  a  liquid  measure  in  Germany, 
difienng  in  size  in  different  parts. 

MMI'LIA  Lex  (Ant.)  the  name  given  to  two  laws  enacted 
by  the  .^^milii,  namely,  one  by  ^milius  the  dictator, 
U.C.  309,  to  limit  the  censorship  to  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
a  sumptuary  law,  in  675,  by  M.  iSnulius  Lepidus,  or,  ac* 
cording  to  Plinv,  of  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  in  638.  Liv. 
1.  *,  c.  24,  &c.";  PUn.  1.  8,  c.  57 ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir. 
iUust.  c.  72 ;  Aul.  Gd.  1.  2.  c.  24 ;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  2, 
c.  13-;  Au^itt.  de  Leg.  in  ASmiUa  i  Hotman,  Antiq.  Rom.  ; 
Pigh.  Annal.  Roman  i  Panvin  Fastor.  Rotin.  Antiq,  apod 
Reman.  Grav.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman,  vol.  viii,  &c. 

iENEATCRES  (Ant.)  trumpeters;  so  called  from  ^Eneus. 

^NITTOLO'GIUS  vernu  (JW.)  a  sort  of  verse  having  two 
dactyles  and  three  trochees ;  as 

Seal.  Poet.  p.  2,  c.  24. 
■ffiCVLIAN  mode  (Mus.)  "AwAh  ^/mtm,  one  of  the  five  prin- 
cip^  modes  of  ancient  nninc,  the  fundamental  chord  of 
which  was  immediately  above  that  of  the  Phrygian.  It 
derived  its  name  from  i^lia,  not  from  the-  ^olian  islands^ 
and  was  of  a  grave  character,  according  to  Lasus,  who  is 
quoted  by  Athencus.  Pratinas,  on  the  same  authority,, 
calls  it  the  medium  between  the  quick  and  the  slow.. 

Jt^  wiirtfm  iittKt/ut  t'  intfurm 
luft  WW,  mJtJut  rto  uAtki  rim 
jtfVf^  «mAi^i  rm  fJi>tXu. 

Athen.  Deipnos.  1. 14,  c  5 ;  Apul.  Plafon.  Florid. ;  CcbL 
Rkodig.  1.  9,  c.  3. 

^O'LIC  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  ka- 
lians, as — M<dic  dialed^  'Ai«aj(  A«aixt«(,  that  mode  of  writ- 
ing the  Greek  which  was  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the 
.^lian  nation,  which  most  resembled  the  Doric.  Joann. 
Char.  Technicon.  Eustath.  wtfl  tmxiK.~—yEolic  digamma^  a 
name  given  to  the  letter  F,  which  the  iEoIians  used  to 
prefix  to  words  beginning  with  vowels,  as  Ftmt,  for  Jtat, 
and  also  to  insert  in  the  middle  of  words,  between  vowels, 
as  »Fk,  for  •Vu~~JEolic  verse,  or  carmen  aqlicumf  a  kind  of 
measure,  conostin^,  first,  of  an  iambic  or  spondee,  then 
of  two  an^iests,  divided  by  a  syllable ;  and,  lastly,  a  syl- 
lable common.  It  is  otherwise  called  Archilochiao  and 
Pindaric,  firom  the  poets  by  whom  it  waa  used.  Pri$e.  de 
Mel.  1.  1 ;  Terent.  Maur,  de  Met.  t  Mar.  Victor..  Are. 
Grammat.  I.  3 ;  Scalig'  Poet. 

SOIXVPILE  (Ant.)  mm  mUxe  wijuu,  1,  e.  Gates  «f  the 
Wind;  a  device  for  remedying  mnol^  diimneys.  VUntv. 
1. 1,  c.6. 

JEoLOPiLz  (Htfdratd.)  a  hoUow  bait  of  metal,  with  a  very 

small  hole,  or  opening,  used  to  show  the  convertibility  of 

water  into  steam. 
iEoLOPiLE  {Pneumta.)  the  above^nentioned  instrument  alsa 

serves  to  show  die  cause  and  production  of  the  wind* 

Descart. 

^'OLUS  (Mech.)  a  madune  invented  by  Mr.  Tidd  fbr  ven^ 

Digitized  by  LiOOg  I 


JBoLiTS  Harp,  ^itfur.)  or  JEolian  Harp;  a  nnUioU  instru- 
nient»  proaucmff  melodr  by  the  wind. 

JBfOfi  ^MeiL)  SuA,  1.  The  nataral  age  or  llfb  of  man  firom 
his  birth  to  bia  death.  Qal.  Exeges*  Hippocrat*  Tocab.s 
Hesychitts,  2.  Hie  ajdnal  marrow.  Erot.  Lex  Hippocna.s 
Hesychius  ;  Fees.  Owonom.  Hijipocrat, 

TONE'S  IS  (Med.)  Suitnnti  the  moistening  external  rarts 
by  perfusion  or  fi>mentation;  Grot.  Lex  Hippocrat*t  Foes, 
Oeconotn.  Hippocrat. 

jE'ONION  \Bot,)  »imum%  8  Greek  name  fat  a  sort  ofsedum. 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

^'ORA  {Ant.)  lUmf*  ;  afi^tival  in  honour  of  Erigone.  Hygin, 
Fab.  U6;  Hesych,  in  Voc.  tili^x  Voss.  de  Orig.Bf  PrO' 
eress.  Idol.  \.  1,  c.  13;  Meurs*  Greet.  Fer.  1. 1. 

.£oRA  {Med.)  a  species  of  exercise  by  gestation,  as  swing'- 
ing,  riding,  &c.  adapted  for  weak  persons ;  so  called  from 
•Mfi«,  to  lift  up.  Cth,  1.  7,  c.  26 ;  Erotian  Lex  Hippo- 
crat.; Aet.  Tetrah.  I.serm.  3,  c.6;  Gorr.  Def,  Med.} 
Foes.  Oeconom,  Hippocrat. 

^QUA'BILIS  (Phy)  eqaable;  an  epithet  applied  to  mo- 
tion; celerity,  &c.    [ride  Equable} 

Ex  /EQUAXI,  sc.  dittantia  [Math.)  or  ex  cequo,  at  equal  dis- 
tance :  a  term  applied  to  any  number  of  magnitudes  more 
than  two,  and  as  many  others,  so  that  they  are  proportionals 
when  taken  two  and  two  of  each  rank,  in  such  wise  that  the 
first  is  to  die  last  of  the.first  rank  of  magnitudes  as  the  first 
is  to  the  last  of  the  second,  &c. — Ex  ^qmli,  ex  aqualitatet 
or  ex  <B^o  nUio,  A«y»(,  is  when  the  first  magnitude  is  to 
the  second  of  the  first  nude  as  the  fintto  the  second  of  the 
other  rank;  and  at  Ae  second  is  to  the  third  of  the  first 
rank,  so  is  the  second  to  the  third  of  the  other ;  and  so  on 
in  order :  whence  this  is  called  ordinate  proportion :  thus, 
suppose  there  be  three  magnitudes,  a,  o,  c,  and  as  many 
others,  d^  e,  which  taken  two  and  two  have  the  same 
ratio,  that  is,  such  that  as  a  is  to  6  so  is  to  «;  and  as  6  is  to  c 
so  is  0  to  ft  then  a  shall  be  to  c  as  ^  is  to  f. — Ex  Mqmlit 
in  pToportUme  perturbatay  seu  inordinaia,  i.  e.  from  equality 
in  perturbate  or  dis(»da*Iy  proportion,  is  when  the  first 
magnitude  is  to  the  second  of  the  first  rank  as  the  last  but 
one  is  to  the  last  of  the  second  rank,  and  so  on  ;  as,  sup' 
pose  there  be  four  magnitudes,  a,  c,  d^  and  other  four, 
S*  ^'  which  taken  two  and  two,  in  cross  order,  have 
the  same  ratio,  that  isj  a  to  £  asg  to  A;  6  to  c  as^ ^  &  * 
and  c  to  as  « to  ff  then  a  will  oe  to  if  as  e  to  A,  Eudm* 
Elem.  1.  5. 

^QUA'LIS  (Bof.)  equal;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  gills, 
antbodium,  and  filaments. — LameUee  ceqaalest  when  all  the 
gills  reach  from  the  stalk  to  the  margin. — Anthodium 
eequale^  when  the  leaves  of  the  anthodium  are  all  of  equal 
length.— f>2affi«nfti  agualia,  when  the  filaments  are  of 
eqiul  length. 

/EovAi^tB  Poly^mia,  the  name  of  the  first  order  in  the  Glass 
Syngenesia,  of  Linnaeus,  containing  those  coiApound  flow- 
ers which  have  all  the  florets  hermaphrocUte  and  alike.  It 
includes  the  following  genera.T- 

The  Genera  of  Mqualis  Polygamia. 


JEQIC 


Scolymutt  Golden  Thistle 
Cichorium,  Succory 
Catananche 
Seriola 

Hypochitris,  Cat's-ear 

Geropogon,  OM  Man's  beard 

Hothia 

Andryala 

Triptdion 

Tragopo^on,  Goat's  beard 
Heltmtttia 
Picrit,  Ox-tongne 
Apar^ 


ScorzonerOt  Viper*8-gra8e 
Leontodon,  Dandelion 
Crepis,  Hawk's-beard 
ChondriUof  Gum  Succory 
Prenantket 
Lactuca,  Lettuce 
Heracium,  Hawk*s-weed 
Sonchus,  Sow-thistle 
Ladntha 

Lapsatutf  Nipple-wort 

Rhagadiolus 

Krigia 

Hyoterii,  Swine's  Succory 


Hedypnoiit  Hawkbit 

Tkrtneia 

Tolpis 

AtnehfUt 

AcBmt 

Serrattda,  Saw-wort 
Cartliamuty  Bastard  Saffron 
Cnriinn,  Carline  Thistle 
Aretium,  Burdock 
Pteronia 
Stobaa 

Lacknotpermum 
Bamaaetia 
Cynara,  Artidioke 
Johannia 
Cnicus 

Corduus,  Hustle 

Onoseris 

Stokesia 

Leatrix 

Vemonia 

Onopordottt  Cotton  Thistle 
Stenalina 


CMm,  Halbert-weed 
BidnUt  Bar  Maiygold 
Spilanthes 
Athanatia 

SanloUmi,  LAvender-ootton 
Ceetulia 

TVircAotfoaMiu,  AMcan 
Flea^ane 

Ktthnia 

EnpatoriuiH ,  Hemp 
Aerimony 

Goldilocks 

Miiania 

Kleinia 

Cttcaka 

Lavenia 

Agemtnm 

Stevia 

Hymenopapptu 
Cephalt^hora 
Penlzia 
Ethulia 
Piqueria 
Baltamita 


Haynea 

^QDALis  {Math.)  vide  Equal. 

^QUAUs  {Med.)  consistent  with  itself  or  always  the  aanie; 
as  an  eqwd  pulse,  that  keeps  the  same  t«nor ;  an  e^al  tern- 
iwrament,  or  constitution,  that  ia,  not  subject  to  ahorica* 
tions  or  excesses. 

^QUA'LITAS  {Math.)  vide 

.AIQUANS  {Math.)  a  particular  cn*de.    [vide  Equant} 

iEQUA'TFO  (Alg.)  vide  Equation. 

EQUATOR  {Attrm.)  vide  Equator. 

.«QUATUS,  {Attron.)  vide  Equated, 

^QUIANGULATUS  {Math)  vide  Equiangular. 

.^QUIDICI  versus  {Poet.)  iViAwrw  •  verses,  different  mem- 
bers of  which  have  an  opposite  diction,  as,  alda  ligiutra 
cadunts  vaccinia  nigra  l^untur.    Virg.  E.  2,  18. 

jEQUILATERUS  mathl)  vide  Equilatertd. 

^QUlLraRIUM  {Math.)  vide  Equtlihrium. 

.EQUIMU'LTIPLEX  {Math.)  vide  Equimultiple. 

.SQUINOCTIA'LES  {Bot.)  equinoctial  solar  flowers;  i.  e. 
flowers  BO  called  by  Linmeus,  which  open  and  usually 
shut  at  certain  determinate  hours  of  the  day,  observing, 
therefore,  equal  or  European  hours,  as  some  species  of  the 
Alussum,  Anagallis,  Convolvulus,  Hieracium, 

^QUINOCTIALIS  {Mat/t.)  vide  Equinoctial. 

^QuiNocTiALis  {Ent.)  ED  epithet  for  a  species  of  fkeraheeus. 

^QUINCCTIUM  {Astron.)  vide  Zyuino*. 

VEQUIPOLLENS  {Math.)  vide  EquipoUent. 

iBQUXPOLLE'NTiA  nominum  (L^.)  the  equivalence  in  the 
the  sense  ^  two  propositions  di^ring  in  certam  Sjmeata- 
goremata,  as  '*  Not  every  man  is  leaned,"  or  "  Some  man 
18  not  learned." 

iB'QUITAS  (Nunris.)  Equity,  according  to  Cicero,  is  three- 
fold, as  regards  superos,  tne  gods  above,  which  is  piety  ; 
the  manest  or  gods  below,  which  is  sanctity  i  and  as  regwds 
men,  which  is  justice.  Equity  is  mostty  represented  on 
medals  under  the  figure  of  a  female,  as  in  fig.  1,  holding  a 
pair  of  scales  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  lance  or  comuco^a 
Bg.\.  Fig.% 


-in  the  left;  someUmeafii^ 


gpAiem  Moneta>^ldB%  Uw  scales  in  dte  ri^t  and  a  cot' 
juioa^  ia  the  left^  as  oa  the  medals  of  Galbot  FitelUtu, 
Vespasianust  TUut,  DomttioHUi,  NtrvOf  Adrimn,  Antoninus^ 
Pertaiast  Seventtt  JuUa  Pia^  Gcta,  Macrmtis,  ElagaiiduSf 
Julia  Soemias,  AtexauUer  Severut,  Julia  MamaOf  Max- 
tauUmt  Gardianus  Pius,  Philippus  {Sen*  aitdjun.),  Decen- 
titu,  GaUieuuM,  Saionina,  Lie  Valerianug,  Claudius  Gatk- 
ieus,  TadtuSt  Florianus,  Probus  Carinust  and  AUectus, 
bearing  the  inscriptions— AEQUITAS  and  AEQUITAS 
AUGiu^.— AEQUITAS  AVGG.  Augustorum.—AEQUl' 
TAS  AUGUST!.— AEQUITAS  AUGUSTf^AEQUI- 
TAS  AUGiiiti  COS. .  ContuUs,  ^^AEQUITAS  AU- 
G«j<i  NoKn.  —  AEQUITAS  AUGUSTI  TBJbumtiS 
Votettate,  A<v-AEQU1TAS  PUBLICA—AEQUITATI 
AUG6.  ^i^Kifonin.— AEQUITATI PUBLICAE.  VaO- 
had,  Nmmii.  Imp,  jBohmn.  ;  Mediobarb.  Oxm.  Numis. 
/EQUIVALE'NTIA  nommtm  {Log.)  the  saoM  as  JE^pal- 
lentid. 

£auivAi.Kt<TiA  (jPAyO  equivalence  is  threefold— ^yimia- 
lentia  moraUst  when  one  thing  is  of  equal  value  with  another 
in  the  estima^on  of  men;  as  be  by  whose  contrivance 
another  is  killed  is  equivalent  to  the  murderer.— ^^utva- 
leniia  physica,  when  a  physical  body  contains  within  itself 
those  perfections  conjointly  which  are  found  separate  in 
other  bodies ;  as  when  a  man  contains  the  strength  of  two, 
he  is  equivalent  to  two  men  in  matters  of  strong^. — JEgui- 
valentia  5iatica,when  a  less  weight  is  equal  or  ei^uivalent  to  a 
ffreater,  by  reason  of  distance  or  some  other-  circumstance. 

AQUrVOCA  aquivocata  {Log')  equivocation,  or  things 
equivocal  in  Uietr  name,  whidi  may  be  so  either  casu,  i.  e. 
an  accidental  equivocation,  as  tauna,  irtiicli  si^ifies  either 
an  animal  or  a  sign  in  the  heavens ;  or  consiho,  an  inten- 
tional eqidvocation*  as  acute,  which  is  applicable  either  to 
instruments  or  pains;  such  terms  are  otherwise  called 
analogous. 

iEQCivocA  amdvoeantia  {Log.)  the  same  as  vox  a^vo&ts 
ao  equivocal  term. 

JEQUI'VOCUS  {Log.)  ^uod  una  vox  plurimis  rebus  ex  eequo 
terviat,  •^wvfMc,  equivocal ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  vox, 
or  word,  when  it  admits  of  a  double  ugnification,  as  Galiiis, 
which  is  the  name  either  for  a  cock  or  a  Frenchman, 

^QDivocus  {Nat.)  equivocal ;  an  epithet  applied  to  a  sup- 
posed mode  of  generation  of  plants  and  animals,  from  the 
combination  of  solids  and  flui(U. 
Ex  JE'QUO  {Math.)  vide  Ex  £quaU. 

iER  {Nat.)  vide  Air. 

A'bb  {Med.)  air  is  defined  bv  Hippocrates  to  be  the  ciraam- 
ambient  breath,  which  is  the  author  of  every  thing  that  hap- 
pens to  the  bodies  of  men,  either  good  or  evil.  Hippocrat.  xi^i 
^vrif.  Erotian.  Lex  Hippocrat.;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

JE'RA  {Ant.)  the  plural  of  ess,  money ;  was  used  in  accounts 
for  our  vulgar  word  item. — Mra  militaria,  or  <us  milUare  ; 
military  pay,  or  tlie  money  assigned  to  the  Tribuni  JErarii, 
out  of  the  treasury,  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  according  to 
the  inscnption  AERA.  STIPENDIAQUE;  and  another 
MILfx  AERuffl  XII.  i.  e.  stipendjorum  duodenum.  Varr. 
de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  4';  Liv.  1.  5,  c.  10;  Gruter.  Thes,  Inscript, 
VH,  p.  508,  &c.~~MTa  auxiiiaria,  brazen  vessels,  by  the 
noise  of  which,  as  by  a  sort  of  charm,  the  ancients  thought 
to  prevent  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
Oad.  Met.  1. 4,  v.  333. 

Cum  fntUra  rtitmant  tra  otuiUaria  Utnt. 

Rkodig.Antiy.  Led,],  \9,c.  10;  Tumeb.  Ado.l.2%c%ft. 
iEBA  ICkron.)  the  name  af  an^  date,  period,  or  evoit,  &om 
which  a  calenktion  of  years  is  node  to  commence.  It  is 
now  substituted  in  chronology  for  the  word  epochoy  wbidi 
was  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  [vide  Epodta"]  The  term 
was  first  employed  on  the  occasion  of  a  tribute  naposed  by 
the  emperor  Augustus  -on  the  Spaoianlsy  and  is^  oo  that 


.  nnKHUrt,  supposed  to  have  been  f^raied  from  the  initials 

A.  E.  R,  A.  i.  e.  annsts  erai  regni  Augusti  ;  others  derive 
it  from  efra;  the  plural  oites,  signifying  coin  stamped  with 

.  particular  dates;  also  the  items  ia  an  account.  Since  its 
introduction  it  has  been  applied  to  any  important  period 
from  whic^  a  reckomog  has  commenced,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principfd— ^ra  ofthecreationt  computed  by 
Usher  to  have  happened  4004  B.  C.  and  710  of  the  Julian 
period ;  chronologers,  however,  di&r  in  their  accounts  of 
this  sra.— iS^ra  of  the  Ol^^p^ads  began  from  the  new 
moon  in  the  summer  solstice  Jul.  Per.  S938,  A.M.  3228, 

B.  C.  'J76.— Roman  £ra  is  dated  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  in  the  7th  Olympiad,  xii.  Kal.  Mai,  i.  e.  April  21 . 

Jul.  Per.  8966,  A.  M.  3256,  B.  C.  W,~JEra  ofNabon- 
aswr  is  dated  from  JuL  Per.  3967.  Feb.  26,  A.M.  3257* 
B.  C.  747. — .Mra  PhiUipic,  or  the  year  of  Alexander's 
death,  commenced  Jul.  Per.  4390,  A.  M.  8680,  B.  C.  324. 
-^ASra  ^  the  Seleuddte,  or  £ra  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Greeks,  called  by  the  Jews  the  ^ra  of  Contracts,  because 
they  were  obliged  to  use  this  sra  in  all  their  civil  con- 
tracts, commenced  Jul.  Per.  4403,  A.M.  3693,  B.C. 311. 
^Spanish  ^ra  was  dated  from  the  publication  of  the 
edicts  at  Rome,  for  imposing  the  tax  before  mentioned. 
Jul.  Per.  4677,  A.  M.  3947,  B.  C.  SO.—^ra  Action 
is  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustus, 
i.  e.  in  the  187th  Olympiad,  U.  C.724,  Jul.  Per.  4684, 
A.  M.  3974,  B.  C.  30.— Christian  Mra  is  dated  from 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  respecting  the  true  time  of 
which  authors  have  differed  various^:  some  place  it 
two,  some  four,  and  some  five,  or  more  years  before 
the  vulgar  aera,  which  b  computed  at  the  year  of  the 
world  4004  by  Usher,  and  most  modern  chrrniologers 
after  him,  who  suppose  the  birth  of  Christ  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  year  of  the  world  4000,  and  of  the  Julian 

'  period  4714. — JEra  of  Diocletian  is  dated  from  the  first 
year  of  Diocletian.  Jul.  Per.  4997.  A.  M.  4267,  A.  D. 
28^.— ^ra  of  Mar^s,  the  same  as  that  of  Diocletian, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
which  happened  in  his  rdgn. — j£ra,  Turkish  or  Arabian, 
or  the  asra  of  the  He^ira*  is  dated  from  the  flight  of 
Maliomed,  whieh  is  aatd  to  have  happened  A.  D.  610. 
Ruf,  Fest.  Brev.;  Julian.  Toletan.  Episcop.  contra  Jud.  1.  3; 
Papias.  in  Voc.  Mra  ;  Luitprand.  in  JLegat, ;  Scalig,  de 
Emendat.  Tempor.  I,  5;  Vas.  Chron.  Hispan.  c.  22;  Baron, 
Not.  in  Murtyrol.  22  Oetob.;  Petav.  de  Doctrtn.  Temp. 
1.  10,  c.  68,  &c. ;  Ricciol.  Chronol.  Sfc. 

iEsA  IBot.)  aifit,  the  Greek  name  for  oockle.or  darnel 

j'ERA'IUI  prtefeclus  {Ant.)  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
exchequer,  the  treasurer  of  the  exchequer.  This  charge 
was  given  first  to  the  quiestors,  aflerwards  to  the  prstors. — 
£rarii  Quesstores,  the  qusstors  so  called  because  they  had 
chtfge  of  the  treasury  or  exchequer. — Mrarii  Preetores, 
the  praetors  so  called  because  they  were  also  treasurers 
of  the  exchequer. — Mrarii  Fusores^  comers  of  the  tes, 
or  mcmey,  at  the  mint ;  likewise  all  workmen  in  brass 
or  copper.  Tacit.  AmaL  I.  13,  c.  28;  Hist.  1.  4,  c.  9 ; 
Sueton. ;  Aug.  c.  36;  Du>.  1.  83 ;  AUx.  Gen,  Vier.  1.  2, 
c.  2;  Laz.  L'omnt.  Beip,  Rom,  1,  2,  c.  14 ;  Panarcd,  de 
Corp.  Arli/ic.  j  17. 

^UA'RIUM  {Ant.)  the  treasury,  a  pubUc  place  .so  called 
because  there  tbe  dtiaens  depottted  the  era,  or  copper 
money,  before  die  gold  and  silver  were  ooined^r— ^ranimi 
Saturni,  at  dieibbttom  of  the  CaMtoUne  hill,  was  so  called 
because  £k  was  the  tonple  of  Saturn  employed  as  the 
treasury;  whence  the  anaent  inscription  giveaby  Gruterus, 
YIII.  VIR.  IJl.  AEHARI  SAXURNI,  i.  e.  "  octum- 
vir  tertium,  ^rarii  Satumi."  Aurd.  Vict,  de  Orig.  Gen. 
Rom,  a.  3;  Fidiric.  Des&ript.  Vrb.  Rom.  g  Grui.  Thes. 
Inscript.  yet.—jErarium  sanotius,  contained  the  tribute 
money,  and  other  moneys  destiM^^  foj^j^c^Mji^u^^ 


AER 


as  also  the  public  Accounts ;  it  was  so  oiled  because  it 
was  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  where  it  was 
more  retired  and  secure.  Ck.  ad  Attic,  L  7,  c.  21 ;  Ccbs. 
de  Bdlot  Civ.  1.  i,  c.  14 ;  PUn.  1.  33,  c.  3 ;  Appian.  de  Civ. 
Bell.  1.2;  Flor.  Ejtit.  1.  4,  c  2;  Orot.  1.  6,  c.  15.— 
JErarium  privatum  contained  the  emperor's  privy  purse.— 
JErarium  IlUkyis,  or  Junonu  LuctM,  so  called  because 
it  received  the  moneys  pud  on  the  birtli  of  a  child.  Dionyt. 
1.  4 ;  P.  C. — JErarium  militare,  a  military  chest,  or  a  par- 
ticular treasuiT  in  which  the  money  was  kept  that  was 
destined  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  according  to  an  in- 
scription,  PR^F.  MILIT.  AERARI.  Tacit.  Annal.  \.  1, 
c.78;  Suet,  in  Aa^.  c.  49;  Dio.  I.  55;  Grut,  Thes.  la- 
script.  Vet.—JErartum  mcenmarumt  the  treasury  which 
contfuned  the  money  rused  br  way  of  tribute  from  foreign 
countries,  which  was  so  called  because  they  paid  the 
twentieth  of  inheritances,  &c.— j£ninu»i  mpenaoranif  the 
same  as  the^cia  imperatorit ;  the  exchequer.  Blonde 
TnVmpA.  Rom. ;  But/,  in  Pandect. ;  Calcagni  de  Verb. 
Sigrttf.  I  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier. ;  Gyrald.  !^nt.  Dear.  ; 
Laz.  Comm.  Reip.  Rom.;  Marlian.  Top.  Urb.  nom.f  tanv. 
Descript.  Vrb.Rom.;  Fabric.  Descript,  Urb.  Rom.;  Hot- 
man.  Ant.  Rom.  ;  Manut.  in  dc.  ad  Attic,;  Camerar,  de 
Re  Numm.;  Pancirol.  Descript.  Urb.  Rom.;  Demster. 
Parol,  ad  Rosin.  Antia.;  Btdeng.  de  Imp.  Rom,;  Donat. 
de  Urb.;  Sperling,  ae  Niimm,  non  cm.;  Ursin.inMar- 
lianum  ;  Kipping.  Antiq.  Rom. ;  Ois.  in  GeU. ;  Franckeni 
de  JErar, ;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Rom. ;  Gt^ofr.  Burman  de 
Vectig.  Dissert,  wpvd  Greev,  Tke$.  AnUq.  Roman,  vd.  i. 
ii.  iii.  &c. 

7ERARIUS  {Ant.)  1.  A  citizen  of  the  lowest  class,  who 
paid  few  or  no  taxes,  and  had  no  votes.  He  was  so  called 
because  Mra  tributi  loco  pendebat ;  wherefore  in  JErarios 
referre  signified  to  degrade  a  citizen,  which  the  Censors 
used  to  do  in  cases  of  immorality.  Thus  senators  were 
expelled  from  the  senate,  and  knights  deprived  of  their 
horses,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
JEr/iriit  or  the  meanest  citizens.  Ascon,  in  Cic.  Div.  1.  % 
c.  66 ;  Lvo.  1.  24,  c  18 ;  ^gon.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  Rom.  1. 1, 
c  17  ;  Manut.  in  dc.  Or. ;  Gronao.  tu  Peaaaa,  8.  An 
officer  appointed  b^  the  emperor  Severus  to  distribute  the 
bounty  of  the  pnnce  from  the  treasury  or  exche^ua*. 
Lamprid.  in  Sever. ;  PandroL  Notit,  Dignit.  Imp.  Orient. 
c.  79.  S.  The  last  on  the  list  of  candimites  who  o&red 
to  contend  in  the  public  games.  Panvin.  de  Lud.  Circent. 
I.  I,  c.  14 ;  Laz.  Comm.  Reip.  Rom.  1.  10,  c.  5. 

^RARius,  an  epitliet  for  what  belongs  to,  or  is  connected 
with,  the  treasury  or  exchequer. — /Erarim  TribunuSy  a 
paymaster  to  the  army,  so  called  a  tribuendo  are.  Ctc. 
Plane,  c.  8  ;  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  5  ;  Plin.  1.  34,  c.  1 ; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  in  Verr.  3 ;  Fest.  de  Signif.  Verb. ;  Grut. 
Thes.  Intcript.  Vet* — JErarius  mileSy  a  mercenary  soldier, 
or  one  who  received  pay.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling,  L  4; 
Plin.  1.  34,  c.  I ;  Grui.  Thes.  Intcript.  Vet. 

^RA'TKD  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  water  having  brass  in  it. 

.i^RDADI  {Akhem.)  spirits  supposed  by  I^racelsus  to  in- 
h^it  the  air.   Parac.  de  Vit. 

£RE  diruH  mUitet  {Ant.)  soldiers  whose  pay,  <es,  was, 
dirutuSf  stopped  or  taken  from  them  for  some  misdemeanor. 
Varro.  apud  Non.  1.  12,  c.  53 ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  ^gnif. 

^RE'OLUM  {Ant.)  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  dram. 

AE'RIAL  odd  {Chm.)  the  same' as  Carhonieadd. 

Aerial  penpective  (Per.)  that  which  reiwesents  bodies  di- 
minished and  wewened  ia  proportion  to  llieir  distance 
from  the  eye. 

AE'RIANS  {Ecc.)  A*fmm,  aerimU,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  called  after  their  leader  Aeriui,  who  main- 
tained, among  other  things,  that  there  was  no  difierence 
between  priests  and  bishoni.  Epakan.  Hesret,  L  S,  c.  75; 
At^t,  Her.  5$ ;  Inupb-Chrm.  Ann.  349. 


AEHIE  {Fak.)  or  ifiry,  from  the  Gciinan      u  agv;  • 
rece{*acle  for  eggs,  a  hawk's  nest.   **  UnutpMju^l&er 
hemo  habeat  in  bouis  oerias  acdpitrum."  Fleta. 
AERIFICATIO  (Chem.)  the  producing  air  fiom  other  bo- 
dies, or  rather  converting  them  into  an*. 
AE/RlSJlot  {Med.)  Xfi^x* .flowers  ^copper,  or  copper 
reduced  to  small  grains,  when  m  a  state  of  fusion.  Dtos- 
cor.  l  S,  c  S8;  Oribat.  Synop.  1.  2,  c  6 ;  Med.  Collect. 
}.  13  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1.  serm.  2,  c.  81  ;  Paul.  Mginet.  de  Re 
Med.^  1.  7,^  c  3,  apud  Med.  Art.  Princip. — Aerit  squamte^ 
Xm^^  AfCTit,  flakes  of  copper,  whidi  fly  off  by  bammeriDg 
the  metal  when  heated.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  89 ;  Oribat.  Med. 
Collect.  I.  IS;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  S,  c.59^  apud  Mtd. 
Art.  Princip. 
AERITIS  {BoL)  another  name  for  AnagalUs. 
AE'ROGRAPHY /iVaf.)  from  «y>  ur*  and         to  dcMrribe; 

a  descripdon  of  the  air  and  its  properties. 
AE'ROLITHS  {Nat.)  or  Mrolitet,  from  <Uf.  air,  and  a 
stone ;  air  stones,  or  meteoric  stones,  foiling  bom  the  at- 
mosphere. 

AEROUDGY  {Med.)  from  ^,  air,  and  >.0'-*,  doctrine ;  the 
study  of  the  air,  as  connected  w\ih  the  animal  economy. 

AE'ROMANCY  {Ant.)  dif^MuruM,  aeromancy ;  a  mode  of 
divination  from  certain  spectres  and  appearances  in  the  air. 
They  sometimes  wrappea  their  head  in  a  cloth,  and  having 
placed  a  bowl  full  of  water  in  the  open  air,  proposed  their 
question  in  a  whisper;  at  which  time,  if  the  water  boiled 
or  bubbled,  they  supposed  what  they  said  was  approved, 
[vide  Hudromancy'] 

A£|ROM£TRY  {Nat.)  Aerometria,  the  art  of  measuring  the 
air,  BO  as  to  ascertain  its  pressure  or  weiglit,  its  ehttticity, 
rarefaction.  Sec,    fVolf.  Math.  cur. 

A'ERONAUT  {Nat.)  one  who  sails  or  floats  in  the  air  in  a 
balloon. 

AEROPHO'BIA  {Med.)  from  air,  and  9*10^,  to  fear;  a 
species  of  frensy  with  which  some  that  are  affected  are 
adfraid  of  a  lucid  air,  and  others  of  that  which  is  obscure. 
Cat.  Auretian.  de  Acut.  Morb.  1.  3,  c  12. 

AEROPHYLA'CEA  {Nai.)  a  name  employed  by  Kircfaer 
for  cavems  or  resmroirs  of  air  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

AEROSCOf I A  {Pneu.)  iifon^mU,  from  &*f,  air,  and  nmrim, 
to  observe ;  aeroscopy,  or  observations  on  the  air. 

AERCVSIS  {Med.)  an  imaginary  resolution  of  the  blood  into 
vapour,  brought  about  by  ventilation. 

AEROSTATICA  {Nat.)  irom  air,  and  wm,  the  doc- 
trine of  weights ;  the  science  of  weights  suspended  in  the 
air. 

AEROSTATION  {Nat.)  from  Mp,  air,  and  f«rm,  the  doc- 
trine of  weights:  i.  e.  the  modem  art  of  navigating  the  air 
in  air  balloons  or  aerostatic  machines. 

AE'ROSTATS  {Nat.)  or  Aerostatic  madunet;  another  name 
for  air  balloons. 

iERaSUS  lapis  {Min.)  cadmia. 

iBRUGlNO'SUS  {Med.)  Cmht,  from  esrugo,  verdigreaw; 
«ruginous,  or  verdigreate  colour,  as  the  bile  disoiar^ed 
from  the  stomach.   Ru^.  Epkes.  1.  1,  c.  36. 
^RuoiNosus  {Om.)  an  epithet  for  a  species  of fako. 
£RUGO  {Met.)  tif,  from  arix  ruligOt  verd^rease,  or  the 
rust  of  any  metal,  particularly  copper.   Oribas.  Synop, 
I.  2,  c.  Gl ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  2,  c.  56^ — JErugo  nsa, 
or  rasilist  ^  i»r»t  rust  scraped  from  a  copper  plate  hung 
over  tlie  strongest  vinegar.   Dioicor,  hS,  c.  92 ;  Aet,  7>- 
trab.  tena.  2,  c.  55. 
^RUSCATCVRES  (Ant.)  beggars,  or  vagabonds,  who  went 
about  collecting  ees,  money,  by  various  arts. 
?S  {Ant.)  xmasM,  bran  or  copper,  a  durable  and  tODOrous 
metal ;  so  called  from  aer,  the  air,  without  which  it  will 
not  emit  sound,  or  more  jnnbiAJhr  from       to  ddne.  Its 
».  w»  fim  d«»«,^.bj      ^mgj^^^  expert 
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'  ftrtistB in  Crete.  Caisiod,;VarA.S,c,SUChrald.8vMi.Deor, 
1.  p.  9* ;  ^Hft.  CataL  AnMt.  p.  101 ;  Rkod&.  Ant.  Lex.  1. 19, 
c.lO~;  Turned. Ata.Adv.\. it  c.  10;  PanctroL  Natit, Dignit. 
Imp,  Orient,  c  ]37w— a^«n«n,  money  that  is  borrowed, 
or      which  is  not  our  own,  bnt  is  owing  to  others.  Senec. 
de  Benef.  1.  5,  c.  14 ;  Vidian,  de  Verb,  Sigmf,  i.  213.—^ 
caldarium,  copper,  of  Which  cauldrons  were  made ;  it  is 
both  malleable  and  fusible.  Plin.  1. 34-,  c.  8 ;  Salnuu.  Exerc. 
Piin.  p.  758. — Ms  candidxtm,  white  brass,  a  vein  of  which 
is  found  under  a  vein  of  silver.   Savo/.  de  Nunm.  Ant.  1. 12, 
c.  16. — Mt  ciram/branetm,  money  taken  in  the  haymarket. 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  1.  2,  ep.  Iv— confessum,  a  debt  that  is 
owned.    Cic.  de  Orat.  \.  2,  c.  63 ;  Aul.  Gell.  1,  15,  c.  13  j 
1.  20,  c.  1.— Corinthium  was  made  from  three  metals, 
gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  taking  and  burning  of  Corinth, 
U.  C.  608,  by  Mummius,  when  the  cold  and  suver  and  cop- 
per from  tlie  statues  mixed  together.    Cic.  Tmc.  Q^att. 
I.  4,  c.  S2;  Plin.  1.  34,  c.  2.— coronarium,  a  ductile 
sort  of  brass,  of  which  crowns  were  made  for  actors.  Plin. 
I.  33,  c  9. — Ms  corybaniiumt  is  so  called  because  the 
priests  of  Cybele  used  it  for  the  sacred  timbrels. — Ms  curio- 
num,  money  so  called  because  it  was  ^ven  to  tlie  Curio 
for  the  ^scharge  of  his  office^^s  tyjtnumt  copper ;  a 
ductile  kind  of  liraa  first  ibund  in  Cypnu,  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  It  was  made  from  an  ore,  called  Cadmia, 
and  answers  to  what  u  now  called  RncbbedE.  Isidor, 
1. 16,  c.  19. — dodoneeum,  so  called  beoause  tiie  sacred 
canldrons  of  Apollo  were  made  of  it.  Erasm,  Adag.  p.  276. 
— ^5  yactum,  factitious  brass  used  in  vases.<— i£s  Jlavum, 
so  called  from  its  colour.    It  is  drawn  from  a  mineral, 
which  the  I^atins  call  cadmia^  and  the  Gauls  calamin.-^ 
JEt  gravCy  so  called  from  its  weight  which  was  fixed  by 
hm.    Liv.  1.  4,  c.  60.—^*  kiereditariuni,  so  called  from 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  obliges  heirs  to  divide 
a  portion  among  the  creditors.  August,  in  Leg.  xit.-^Mshe- 
patizon,  so  called  because  it  approaches  to  the  colour  of 
the  liver,  now  called  Bronze. — Ms  hordeariunij  public 
money  ;  to  called  because  it  was  given  in  pajnment  for  the 
food  of  the  horses. — Ms  Indkum^  a  kind  of  brass,  so 
bright,  pure*  and  void  (rf  rust,  that  it  was  not  distinguish- 
able by  the  colour  firom  gold.— >£i  inpsctum,  unwrought 
htam.—Ms  manuerhmy  money  collected  from  diferent 
quarters.   Aul.  GeU.  1. 18,  c.  13. — Ms  militare,  the  money 
•eC  ^lart  for  the  par  of  the  soldiers.    Varro.  de  Lot,  iMg, 
L  4;  Tadt,  Annal  1.  1,  c.  7S ;  Dio.  1. 55,  p.  S65.-~Mi 
eBarium,  called  patin  by  the  Gauls,  a  kind  of  brass  which 
could  not  be  gilded,  on  account  of  the  lead  which  was 
mixed  with  it.   Plin.  1.  34s  c.  9. — Ms  Perticum,  vide 
JEt  Indicum. — Ms  pyropumf  brass  which,  in  its  bright- 
nets,  resembled  fire.   Dtodor.  1. 1 ;  Plin.  1. 34,  c.  %.—Ms 
r^ulare,  brass  that  is  both  fusible  and  malleable.  Plin. 
I.  34,  c.  S.-^Ms  reiignaium,  a  soldier's  pay,  of  which  he 
was  mulcted  for  any  misdemeanour.    Pest,  de  Signif. 
Verb. — Ms  rude,  unwrought  brass,  or  bullion. — Ms  Satur- 
nium,  coin  kept  in  eerarium  Satumi,  the  treasury  of  Saturn. 
—Ms  sigmdum,  brass  that  is  coined.  Plin.  1. 33,  c.  3. — Ms 
uxorium,  money  paid  as  a  tax  by  those  who  remained  un- 
married.— Per  Ms  et  lilfram,  a  formula  amohg  the  Romans 
o£  ratifying  their  purchases  and  sale^.    Fest.  de  Signif. 
Verb.;  Iiidor.  Orig.;  Rhodig.  Ant.  Lect.;  Aug.  in  Leg. 
xii.  t^.  J  Stuch.  de  Sacrif. ;  Erasm.  Adag. ;  Phu.  Bochart. 
ffieroz. ;  Fabric  Descnpt.  Urb.  Rom. ;  Salmas.  Exercit. 
PHn,;   Gronov.  de  Pecun.  Vet.f  Savot,  de  Re  Numm.; 
Crav.  Thes.  Aniig.  Roman,  torn.  2,  &c. 
Ma  lutum  {Met.)  j^o^x^  MiwM/M»f,  burnt  brass,  is  made  of 
red  copper,  cut  into  plates,  said  put  into  a  crudble,  with 
sulphur,  and  a  little  commm  salt,  stratum  super  straiumt 
and  set  over  a  fierce  charcoal  fire.  Diotcor.  1:  5,  c.  87 ; 
Oribae.  L  13 ;  Patd,  Mginet  de  Re  Med.  L  %  c.  S. 


iB'SCllYNES  (Ecc.)  the  name  of  three  sects  of  heretics 
that  sprang  from  the  Montanists,  who,  am<mg  other  strange 
noticms,  affirmed  Christ  to  be  botii  fiitber  and  son*  jE^i- 
pkan.  Hares. 

.SSCHYNCMENE  [Bot.)  from  if}ci»i*M,  to  be  ashamed; 
an  epithet  for  a  plant  vulgarly  called  the  *'  Sensitive 
Plant,"  on  account  of  iu  property  of  recreating  from  the 
touch. 

^scHYNOMENE,  in  the  Linneean  System^  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  17  Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 
Generic  Characters.    Gal.  perianth  one-leaved.— CoR.  pa- 

fiilionaceouB ;  banner  subcordate ;  loings  subovate ;  keel 
unate. — Stam.  ^laments   ten ;  anthers  small, — PisT. 
germ  oMong;  jf^f  subulate  ;  stigmas  ^mple.    Per.  le- 
gume long ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  dirubs  and  annuals,  the  principal 
of  which  are  ihe—Mschynomene  graitdi/lora.  Great- 
flowered  .^chynomene,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  E^t 
InAicB^ Mscht/nomene  coccinea,  Scarlet-fiowered-  JEs- 
chynomene,  a  shrub.— Mschynomene  aspera,  seu  Mimosa, 
Rough-stalked  ^schynomene,  an  annual,  native  of  the 
East  Ind&e^.'^Mschtfnomene  Americana,  seu  Hedysarmn, 
HaiiT  iEschynomen^  an  annual,  native  of  Jamaica. — 
MstMifnomene  pumila,  Hedj^rwn,  seu  Malam-Todda' 
vaddt,  Sgc.  Dwarf  /Eschynomene,  an  annual,  native  of 
India. — Mtch^amme  sensitiva,  seu  Hedj^rum  arbores' 
ixnst  a  shrub,'  native  of  Jamaica,  &c.  Rati  Hitt.  Plant.; 
Plum.  Plant.  Anter. ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
^SCHYNCXMENOUS  (Boi.)  from  m^^^t^,  to  be  bash, 
ful ;  sensitive,  an  epithet  for  sudi  plant*  as  move  upon 
being  touched. 

^'SCULUS  {Bot.)  from  esea,  food,  because  it  was  first  used 
for  food ;  a  kind  of  glandiferous  tree,  which,  according  to 
Virgil,  was  sacred  to  Jupiter. 
Georg.  1. 2,  v.  16. 

 rttmomwfue  Jovi  qua  maxinm  fratdH, 

Alxuliu  atqut  babitie  Gtmu  orawla  quemtu 

It  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  iuiyi>^  of  Theophrastus. 

Hist.  Plant.  1.  H,  c.  9. 
^scuLus,  in  the  Linnean  systemt  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  7 
Heptandria,  Order  1  Monogyma.   It  is  called  by  Xourne- 
fort  Hippocastanum, 

Generic  Characters.    Cal,  perianth  one-leaved, — Cor. 
petal*  five.— -Stam. ^/Uiim«ii<s  subulate;  anthers  ascend- 
ing.— PiST.  germ  roundish ;  sfyfe  subulate ;  st^a  acu- 
minate.— Per.  capsule  leathery ;  seeds  two. 
Species.   The  principal  species  are  the-— Hippo- 
castanum, Common  Horse-chesnut,  a  tree,  native  of 
Asia. — Mseulus  jSaw,  Ydlow-floweired  Horse-chesnut, 
a  tree,  native  of  North  Carolina.— .^Iku/im  pavia.  Scarlet 
Horse-chesnut,  a  tree,  native  of  Carolina.— ^ficti/m  >tM- 
riegata,  a  tree,  native  of  South  Carolina.— JSscu/tu  par- 
vifi>ra,  a  tree.    Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  7%»f.  Batan.;  Raii 
Hist.  Plant.;  Pluk.  Almae.  Botan. 
JES'HNA  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  £tde^u^,  compre- 
hending those  insects  which,  according  to  Fabricius,  have 
the  portions  of  the  lip  equal. 
ESTATES  {Med.)  from  astas,  summer;  freckles  in  the  skin. 
iESTIMATIO  {Ant.)  an  estimate  of  damages. 
^STiMATio  Capitis  {Archisol.)  an  estimate  of  the  head,  or 
a  valuation  of  a  person's  estate  and  rank,  according  to 
which,  on  the  commission  of  any  crimes  towards  tno&t: 
persons.  King  Athelstane  ordained  certain  fines  to  be  paid. 
The  fine  for  any  offence  towards  the  king  ^as  .W,000 
thmnsas. 

iE'STiVA  {Ant.)  te^iva  loca  ve\  castra  €Bstiva.  1.  Summer 
encampments  for  the  stddiers,  in  distinction  firom  the  hiber- 
nia  or  winter  quarters.  Tae.  Annal.  1. 1,  c.  31.   2.  Shady 
places  fbr  the  cattle.   Serv.  in  Virg.  Georg.  1.^  V-l-P^rV^  r> 
Stat.  Theb.\.  1.  Digitized  by  VjlJUy  It. 
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.£STIVA'LIA  {Archa<^.)  a  species  of  greaves  or  biuldni 

worn  ih  summer. 
.ffiSTIVA'LIS  (Attron,)  from  JEstaSy  summer ;  ^stival,  an 

epithet  for  the  summer  solstice. 
vEstiva'lis  (Bot.)  or  eestivutt  an  epithet  for  flowers  that 

blossom  in  the  summer,  i.  e.  summer  flowers. 
iESTlVA'TIO  {Hot.)  estivation,  the  time  when  flowers  ar- 

rive  at  their  perfection,  or,  as  Martin  defines  it»  the  dispo* 

sition  of  the  petals  within  the  floral  gem  or  bud,  of  which 

lannecus  speaks  more  at  large  under  the  head  of  the  sleep 

of  plants-  [vide  Somnut] 
^STPHA'RA  I  Ma/.)  incineratio. 
.XSTUA'RIUU  iMed.)  estuaiy. 

jESTUAM'IO  (Chem.)  the  fermenting  of  liquor  when  naixed. 

jE'STUS  mai  inrts  {Pht/.)  seu  reciprocaiio  marts,  the  tide,  or 
flux  and  reflux,  which  is  triple  according  to  the  di^rence 
in  the  times. — JEstiu  diumus,  what  happens  within  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours. — ^stus  metistruus,  what  happens 
twice  in  the  month  at  new  and  full  moon. — ^stus  annuuSt 
what  happens  twice  in  the  year  at  the  equinoxes. 

iESYMNE'T.E  (Ant.)  •«>i</*><ra),  a  name  for  rulera  whose 
authority  equalled  that  of  kings,  to  which  the  dignity  of 
dictator,  among  the  Romans,  is  supposed  to  have  owed  ilx 
origin.  Arhtot.  Polit.  \.  S,  c.  15;  Hesychius  ;  AUiand.ab 
Alexand.  I,  4,  c.  13. 

.STAS  Muttdi  [My.)  the  poets  divide  the  age  of  the  world 
into  four  periods  according  to  the  manners  of  the  age.— 
Mlas  aurea,  the  golden  age  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  when 
men  lived  in  innocence  and  simplicity. 
Ovid.  Met.  Ul,  v.  89. 

Avrtm  prima  lata  at  tftua  vmdiee  nulla 
SpouU  (tod^tiM  lege.ji^mTMunupueMMt. 

^tat  ar^entea,  the  silver  age  at  the  beginning  of  Jupiter's 
reign,  when  they  showed  propensities  to  evil. 
Ovid.  Met.  \.\,  v.  lU. 

Sub  Jove  mmtdvi  erat :  tnbiit  trrgentta  proUt 
Auro  ^ettrior,j'ulf0pmtimor  art. 

Mtas  fBreOy  the  brazen  age  followed  soon  after,  vhen 
thcT  commenced  war  and  rapine. 
Ovid.Met,  1.1,  v.  126. 

Suviur  hgeniis,  it  ad  hmr'iiia  jmmptwr  nrma. 

Mtas  ferrea,  the  iron  age,  when  vice  became  prevalent. 
Ovid.  Met.  1. 1,  v.  127. 

Nte  utUrata  tamtn,    Dr  iuro  ea  vltima/trro 
Omne  tiefas. 

£ia$  hominis  {Ant.)  dimensio  vita,  according  to  Scaliger, 
L  e.  properly  human  life,  or  that  space  of  life  on  which 
the  frame  of  the  body  begins  to  undergo  a  notable  change, 
as — Mtas  au<fmenti,  tft^isrtvt,  while  it  is  increasing  alter 
the  birth.— .AV/w  conmtentite,  *i*fM<,t  the  middle  state, 
while  it  is  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing. — ^Jltas  de- 
crement*, fbifmtrfHt,  while  it  is  on  the  decline. 
JEtaSt  human  life  was  likewise  divided  into  the  following 
stages  ;  namely — jElas  itifans,  quod  adhuc  Jari  nescit, 
the  time  from  the  birth  to  the  seventh  year. — j^ias 
pueritia,  a  puritate,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth 
year. — JEtas  adolescentia,  quod  sit  ad  gignendum  ad- 
dudutf  from  the  age  of  puberty  to  the  twenty-eighth 
yew.— -Mtas  Juventutis  quod Juvare posse  iacipiat,  Irom 
the  prime  of  life  to  the  age  of  fifty — ^las  Senectutist 
a  sensus  diminutioney  old  age  to  the  end  of  life,  Aristot. 
de  Vit.  et  Mori. ;  Istd.  Or)^.  1.11,  c.  il. 
Mtas,  the  age,  or  period  of  life,  was  also  distinguished 
among  the  Romans  according  to  their  offices,  as— 
JEtas  Mdililiat  the  age  to  be  elected  to  the  ffidileeliip  is 
supposed  to  have  been  not  before  thirty- seven,  although 
the  time  is  not  precisely  fixed  by  any  law. — ^tas  con- 
tularist  the  age  for  the  consulship  was  forty-three.— 


Mtas  urbani  magistratus,  the  age  for  a  mic  magistrate 
was  twenty-seven.  Palyb-  1.  6,  c.  17.—  Mtaa  jtidicuTHj 
the  age  for  being  appointed  judges  was  not  to  be  under 
thirty  nor  above  sixty  by  the  taw  of  Augustus  Sueton, 
in  August  c  32. — y/-Jf7« /'f<p/or/(t,  theogefor  thepnetor* 
ship  was  forty,  for  it  preceded  the  consulship  by  two 
years,  and  followed  the  fledileship  after  an  interval  of 
two  years.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1. 10,  ep.  25. — JEtof  militarit^ 
the  age  to  be  enl'sted  was  seventeen,  to  be  dischai^ed 
forty-five.  Polyb.  I.  4,  c.  17  ;  Diontfi,  1.  4,  p.  221 ;  AuL 
GeU.  1.  10,  c.  "iii,— JEtas  Quastoria,  &c.  the  age  for 
serving  the  office  bf  quaestor,  tribune,  &c.  is  supposed 
to  have  been  twenty-seven,  or  at  least  not  earlier.  VeL 
Pater.  1.  2,  c.  94;  lac.  AnnaL  1.  .t.  c.  '2Si\  Hueton.  iu 
Cal.  C.  1  ;  IHo,  1.53;  Sparlimi.  in  Did,  Juliatf.  c.  1.^ 
Mtas  Senatoria,  the  age  for  admission  into  the  senate 
is  not  defined  by  ancient  writer«,  but  is  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  the  qusestorship.  Gruch.  de  Comil,;  Mantd. 
de  Leg.  Roman,  s  Sigon.  de  Antiq.Jur,  Civ.  Roman,  t' 
Alex,  Gen.  Dier.j  Au^vst.de  Leg.  in  Vill.  AnnaL;  Hot- 
man,  de  Hit.  Nupl,  ;  Lips,  de  Magistral.  Rum.f  Demtfer. 
Para/ip.  ad  Ant  Rot. ;  Grav.  Thes.  Aiit.  Rom.  torn.  1,  Stc. 
jEtas  mundi  {Chron.)  sxAe  Age. 

£TA'T£  probanda  {Laic)  a  writ  of  inquiry,  whether  the 
heir  of  a  tenant  that  held  of  the  king  in  chief  by  cbiv^^ 
be  of  full  age.    Reg,  Grig.  29^. 

.ICTH'RNA  {Num.)  vide  JEternitas. 

j^TERNA'LES  {Ecc)  a  sect  of  heretics  that  maintained 
the  eternity  of  the  world  a  parte  posty  i-  e.  that  after  the 
resurrection  it  should  continue  the  same  as  it  now  is. 

^TE'KNITAS  (My.)  Eternity  was  worehipped  as  a  god 
by  the  ancienu,  of  uhich  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato  apd 
Hermes  Trisniegistus  made  time  to  be  uie  image.  Gyrald, 
SytU.  Deor.  1.  1,  p.  5f). 

/Etbknitas  (Numis.)  Eternity  was  represented  jn  varioui 
forms  on  medals,  sometimes  under  the  figure  of  the  sun 
and  moon  for  their  durability ;  sometimes  hy  the  elephant 
for  its  length  of  years,  as  on  a  medal  of  Faustina,  Ji^., I, 


Fig.  I.  Fig.  2,  Fig.S. 


where  a  chariot  is  drawn  by  two  elephants ;  sometimes  by 
a  phcenix  and  a  globe,  the  one  for  its  long  life,  and  the 
other  for  its  supposed  eternity,  as  on  a  medal  of  Faustina, 
where  a  female  figure  is  holding  n  phcenix  and  a  globe, 
fig.  2.  There  were  besides  several  other  representations, 
as  of  a  serpent  winding  itself  round  a  globe,  or  uiih  its 
tail  brought  down  to  its  mouth,  or  of  a  figure  veiled  to 
imply  that  eternity  is  inscrutable,  or  of  a  head  with  two 
faces,  implying  that  it  can  see  backwards  and  forwards. 
On  a  medal  of  Faustina,  ^f*.  3,  eternity  is  represented  as 
carrying  this  empress  to  heaven,  and  holding  a  lighted 
flambeau  in  her  hand.  The  medals  of  the  emperors  re- 
presenting eternity  refer  most  commonly  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  government  in  their  own  family.  The  erapemn, 
whose  medals  had  tlie  figure  of  eternity,  were  Augnstuit 
Vespasian^  Titus,  Domitian,  Srverus,  CaracaBa,  Geto, 
Alexattder  Sevcrus,  Gordtanux  Philijyms,  GalUenuSt  Clau- 
dius Gotllticits,  Qttiuti/ian,  and  Maximian.  The  inscripr 
tions  on  the  medals  were  a;*  follow  : 
AETERNITAS.— AETERNITAS.  AUG.  or  AUGG.r- 

AETERNITAS.  FLAVIORUM.  — AETERNITAS. 

IMP.  or  mPERlf^^^EJgR^'^I^^fiGUSTI 
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AUGUS.  or  AUGG.  —  AETERNITATIBUS.  - 

AETERNIT.  AUG.  and  AUGG  &c.— AETKRlttT. 

IMP.  and  IMPERIT.  &c.— AFTER.  AUG.  P.  M.  &c. 

— AET.  AUG.  COS.&C.— AETERNA.FELICItAS. 

MBV10RIA,  &C.-AETERNI.  IMPERII. 
JETHER  {My.)  i>tif^  that  Rubtle  part  of  the  air  which  was 
talcen  by  the  heathens  for  Jupiter,  and  which,  being  easily 
inflammable,  is  the  fittest  fur  producing  the  thunder  and 
lightning  ascribed  to  him ;  whence  the  word  was  supposed 
to  come  from  to  burn. 
Ather  (JV(t/.)  Ether  was  supposed  by  Aristotle  to  come 
from  rs  eiii  6>if,  i.  e.  always  running,  because  of  its 
constantly  fluctuating  nature.  The  word  is  tiiken  to  signify, 
1.  The  6nnament  which  is  above  the  region  of  the  air. 
S.  A  subtle  fluid  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  gravitation, 
and  other  phenomena  otherwise  inexplicable.  Ar'istot.  de 
Mand,  c.  2. 

iETHBE  {Chem.)  a  very  light  volatile  inflammable  liquor 
distilled  from  a  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  acid  in  equal  pro- 
portions. 

JETHK'Rl'lA  {Bnl.)  a  herb  mentioned  by  Ciclius  Aurelianus; 
the  Eri/n^iwn  of  Linnaeus. 

XTHWRbAL  matter  (Nut.)  the  same  as  ^ther. 

JEtuerbal  toorld  {Nat.)  all  that  space  above  the  upper 
element ;  viz  fire,  which  the  ancients  imagined  to  be  per- 
fectly homogeneous,  incorruptible,  and  unchangeable. 

JEthereal  oil  {Chem.)  an  animal  or  vegetable  oil  highly 
recti6cd. 

ATHE'REUS  spirifus  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  £ther. 

JETHICPIC.^  tMed.)  an  epithet  applied  to  many  medi- 
cine5i  of  a  black  colour. 

^THIOTICUS  Uipis  {Min.)  Ethiopian  stone,  a  stone  of 
great  medicinal  virtue,  according  to  Oribasius.  Med. 
Collect.  \.  15,  c.  7. 

JETHIOPIS  {Bot.)  'Atwz!f,  the  Salvia  Mthiopis  of  Lin- 
tiKtis ;  a  herb  which  grows  in  Illyna  and  Greece,  and 
much  resembles  the  common  clary,  whereon  it  is  called, 
by  Dale,  the  FAhiopian  Claty.  It  has  the  stinking  smell  of 
Archangel,  and  the  root,  which  is  fibrous,  is  made  into  a 
decoction.  Dioscor.  I.  c.  ICS  ;  Plin.  1.  26,  c.  4 ;  Paul, 
^^in.  i.  7,  c.  3;  Myrep.  sect.  8,  c.  54 ;  C.  Bauh.  Pin. 
Plant.  ;  Rati  Hi^.  Bant. 
■  ^THIOPS  (Med.)  a  medicine  so  called  from  its  black 
colour:  there  are  different  kinds,  ax  Mthinps*  mineral^  an 
incorporation  of  sulphur  and  mercury  — Antimoninl  JEtbi- 
OM,  an  incorporntion  of  antimony  and  mercury. —  Vrgeta- 
we  Mthioptt  reduced  to  powder  in  the  open  mx.—Mthiopt 
Javialis,  a  mixture  of  tin,  mercuryt  and  sulphur. 

.ffiTHNA  (Nat.)  subterraneous  fire. 

^THO'LICES  (Med.)  from         uro ;  pustules 

raised  in  the  skin  by  heat.  Erolian  Lex.  Hippocrat.  ; 
Galen  in  Ex'raes.  voc.  H'lppocrat.f  Foes.  Oeconom,  Hippocraf. 

JETHU'SA  (Bat.)  Fools'  Parsley ;  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 

Pentand'in,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Charncters.  Caj..  nmhel  universal  spreading,  par- 
tial also  spreading;  involucre  universal  none;  partial 
linear;  proper  perianth  scarcely  observable. — Cor,  uni- 
verxal  nearly  uniform,  partial  unequal. — ^TAW.JiUimanls 
simple;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  styles 
reflex;  sti<^mas  obtuse.  Per.  none;  fruit  roundish; 
seeds  two. 

Species. — The  principal  species  are  JEthusa  Cynapiumt 
Coriandrum  Cynapium,  Cinapium  seu  Cicularia,  ^c. 
Common  Fools^  parsley;  an  annual,  native  of  Britain. — 
Mthusa  Buniiis,  Coram  Bunius,  Dauctts  Pyrenaicus,  Sfc. 
Btinius  seu  Saxifra^a  montana^  8;c.  Coriander-leaved 
Fools'  Parsley;  a  biennial,  native  of  the  Pyrenees. — 
JEthusa  Mfvm,  Athamanfa  Metim,  Ligusticum  Meum, 
8efi4i  Meuin,  sen  Meum  Spignel,  Meu  or  Bawd-money  ; 
a  perennial,  native  of  Europe. — £thuta  Fatua,  line- 


leaved  Pools*  Parsley ;  a  perennial.   /.  Bauhin.  Hiit. 
Plant,  i  C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.  Bot.f  Ger.  Herh.s 
Park.  Theat.  Botan,i  Linn.  Spec  Plant. 
£THYA  (Orn.)  SutiM,  a  sea  fowl,  answering  to  the  Fulica 
or  Coot. 

^TIANS  (Er^.)  JEtiani  i  a  sect  of  heretics,  from  onci 
^tius,  of  Antiocli,  who  maintained  doctrines  respecUng 
the  Trinity,  &c.  differing  somewhat  from  the  Arianc 

St  Athanas.  de  Synod. ;  S.  Gregor.  Nyssen.contr&  Eunom. ; 

Philostrat.  1.  3,  &c. ;  Epiphan.   Hceres.  76 ;  August. 

Hares.  74 ;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  1 ,  c.  28 ;  Sozomen.  1.  S, 

&c. ;  Theodoret.  1.  2,  &c. ;  Baron  Annal  Ann,  ,S5U,  &c 

TiUemonl  Hist  Eccles.  tom.  6  ;  Du  Pin,  SfC, 
^TIO'LOGY  (Rhet.)  attti^Avyia,  from  antx,  cause  or  reason, 

end  an  account;  a  showing  the  reasons  for  a  thing, 

called  by  Quintiiian  '*  Causarum  relaiio/"  by  Cicero  **  Ad 
'  propositum  subject©  ratio."    Oc.  de  Orat.  1.3,  c.  52; 

Qtttiililian,  1.6,  c.3;    Alex.  vtfWx.if*- i  Aid.  Rhet.  vol.  1, 

p.  577  ;  Rulil,  Lap.  1. 2.  c.  19. 
Etiology  (Med  )  the  theory  of  physic,  and  the  causes  of 

diseases. 

^'I'l'TES  (Min.)  «ir>T>if,  eagle  stone;  a  species  of  ore  of  a 
kidney  form,  imbedded  in  iron  shot  clay.  Pliny  says  it 
was  found  in  eagles*  nests.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  161 ;  Plin, 
1.  36,  c  21  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  \.  serm.  2,  c.  32. 
A'ETOM  A  {Med.)  aUefM,^  the  roof  of  a  house.  Gal.  Bxeg^t, 
AETCNYCHON  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Eitht.sper- 
mum. 

A'FFA  {Com.)  an  ounce  weight  of  gold  on  the  coast  oi 

Guinea. 

TO  AFFE'AR  (Archaol.)  to  confirm,  ratify.  Shahpeare. 

TO  AFFECT  (Lava)  to  make  over,  pawn,  or  mortgage  any 
thing  to  assure  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  dis- 
charge any  other  duty. 

AFFE'CTED  (Algeb.)  ajectus  or  adfectus  i  an  epithet,  the 
first  use  of  which  is  attributed  to  Vieta,  by  whom  it  was 
applied  to  a  quantity  having  coefficients,  as  -Va,  in  which 
a  is  affected  by  the  coefficient  4 ;  or  bavins  the  sign  +  or 
— ,  as  —  4a.  Ad  ecjuation  is  said  to  be  am.cted  when  the 
unknown  quantity  rises  to  two  or  more  powers,  as  x3— 
X*  +  y  x  =  r,     Virta  in  Art,  Analyt.  et  Isagog.  c.  8, 

AFFE'CTION  (Phy.)  1^^o^,  affectio  ah  afficiendo  eb  quod 
suhiectumt  dum  de  illo  vrcedicatvr,  qffciati  any  thing  pe- 
culiarly attributed  to  a  body  and  resulting  from  its  es-^euce. 
As  respects  the  subject,  affections  are  divided  into — 
Affections  of  the  mind,  which  are  any  commotions  of  the 
mind.— A^^tions  of  the  body^  which  are  certain  modifica- 
tions of  matter  introduced  by  motion  in  tilis  or  that  way : 
these  are  divided  mto^Affedions  primary,  which  either 
ariteout  of  the  idea  of  matter,  as  magnitude,  quantity  ;  or 
out  of  the  form,  as  quality  and  power ;  or  out  of  both,  as 
motion,  place,  and  time. — Aff''ctivns  sciondary  or  deriva- 
tive such  as  arise  out  of  primary  ones,  as  divisibility,  cun- 
tinuitVi  contiguity ;  or  out  of  quantity,  as  equality,  in- 
equnlity,  &c.;  or  out  of  figure,  as  a  circle,  square,  &c.; 
out  of  qualities,  as  strength,  heaJth,  &c. 

Affection  (Met.)  is  said  uf  bting,  in  its  abstract  form,  and 
is  divided  into — Affections  unit'd,  which  are  predicated  of 
being  singly  and  solely,  and  are  convertible  without  a  con- 
junction, as  *  every  being  is  good,'  and  '  all  good  is  a 
being/ — Affections  disunited,  are  predicated  of  being  with 
a  disjunctive  term,  and>  by  taking  ni  both  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence, are  convertible  with  it,  as  *  being  is  either  necessary 
or  contingent,*  and  *  whatever  is  necessarjr  or  contingent 
is  being.* 

Affection  (Law)  the  making  over,  pawning,  or  mortgaging 
a  thing  to  assure  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  the 
discharge  of  some  other  duty  or  service.- 

ArrECTiON  {Paint,)  a  lively  representation  ofailX'jnsVW  f>K 
afigure.  Digitized  by VjIjOQIC 
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Apfectiom  {Med,)  a  general  term  to  denote  any  disorder  . 
with  which  the  whole  body  or  any  part  of  it  is  affected,  or 
under  which  it  suffers.  It  is  commonly  defined  by  some 
epithet,  as  the — Affecth  eolica,  the  colic  affection,  or  sim- 
ply the  coWc.—A^ctio  melancftolicat  melancholy. — A^c- 
tus  implkaius,  a  complicated  affection  or  disortfer,  is  one 
in  which  many  parts  are  affected  with  different  disorders. 
Hippccrat.  de  Epidem.  I.  S.  and  Gal.  Comm.  2. 

AFFE^EUEllS  (Lato)  Aff^ratores ;  those  who  in  Courts- 
Leet,  upon  oath,  settle  and  moderate  the  fineg.  Haxokins 
P.  C.l.  2,  c.  112. 

TO  AFFE'RE  {Lata)  signifies  either  "  to  affere  an  amerce- 
ment," i.  e.  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  a  fine;  or  "  to  affere 
an  account,"  i.  e.  to  confirm  it  upon  oath  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

ATFERI  {Archied,)  cattle  fit  for  husbandry,  according  to 
'  our  old  law  writers.   Fleta.  1.  2,  c.  73,  (  6,  &c. 
AFFETTUCSO  {Mus,)  or  AJkHo^  Italian,  signifying,  in 

an  affecting  style ;  a  term  ^ployed  in  muNC-boolu  at  the 

beginningof  a  movemenL 
AFFT'ANCE  {TheoL)  that  acquiescence  of  the  mind,  under 

all  circumstances,  grounded  on  a  perfect  confidence  in 

the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  supreme  disposer  of  all 

ttungs. 

Affiance  (Law)  from  affidare,  or  dare  Jidem,  to  give  a 
iiledge ;  a  plighting  of  troth  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Lit.  sect.  39. 

AFFIC'HE   (Com.)  a  posting-bill  or  any  advertisement 

pasted  up  in  public  places  to  make  things  Icnown. 
AFFIDA'HE  {Law)  i.e.  dare  jidem;  to  plight  one's  faitli 

or  swear  fealty. 
AFFIDA'RI  (Laiv)  to  be  mustered  or  enrolled  for  a  soldier. 

MS.  Dom.  de  Farendon,  22. 25. 
AFFIDA'TI  (Lit.)  the  name  which  the  academicians  of 

Favia  assume. 

AFFIDA''C10  Dominorum  (Law)  an  oath  taken  by  the 

Lords  in  parliament.    Hen.  VI.  R(4.  ParL 
AFFIDA'TUS  {Lavs)  a  tenant  by  fealty. 
AFFIDA'VIT  (Liw)  an  oath  in  writing,  sworn  before  some 

one  duly  authorized  to  administer  it. 
AFFTDRA  {Chem.)  Ceruss. 

AFFILIATIO  (Archael.)  or  adfiliatiot  an  adopdon  into  a 
son's  place. 

ATFINAGE  (Com.)  an  action  by  which  any  thin^  is  re- 
fined, so  as  to  make  it  purer  and  better;  more  .particularly 
applied  to  the  refining  of  metals. 

AFFl'NIS  (Law)  from  a^nisj  or  ad  Jinis^  i.  e.  appertaining 
to  the  boundary;  vfomxttr  x»t'  m^n(*>uu,  a  cousin  or  kins- 
man by  marriage ;  uxoris  coznaii  sunt,  affines  mariti. 

AFFl'NlTY,  degrees  of  (Bille)  There  are  several  degrees 
of  affinity,  or  relabonship  by  marriage,  mentioned  in  Le- 
viticus xviii.,  which  were  r^ardea  as  impediments  to 
marriage. 

JiTViviTV,  decrees  of  iLatu)  Tlie  prohibited  degrees  of  af- 
finity specified  in  God's  law,  were  particularized  by  two 
different  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  that  is,  18  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  7 ;  25  Hen,  VIII.  c  22:  at  present  the  prohibited  1 
degrees  are  all  those  which  are  under  the  4th  degree ; 
but  between  collaterals,  those  in  the  4th  degree  and 
upwards,  as  first  counns,  are  permitted  to  marry.  Gi6t, 
Cod.  413. 

ArviKiTY  (PA^O  the  tendency  which  the  particles  of  matter 
have  to  be  attracted  to  each  other  at  insenuble  distances, 
in  distinction  from  ettraOiojtf  properlv  so  called.  This 
Affinity  is  of  di&rent  kinds,  as — tkeouad  affin^^  or 
Elective  attraction,  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of 
nttracf  ion,  as  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  potadi  and 
\iioe. — Compound  Oj^ntty,  the  union  of  different  bodies  in 
one  homogeneous  taas&.— Compound  elective  affinity,  or 
'  dou^  elective  tUtrat^ion,  when  there  are  more  than  four 
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substances ;  as,  if  nitrio  acid  be  added  to  the  sulphat  of 
ammonia,  no  decomposition  takes  place ;  but  if  nitFut  of 
potash  be  added,  then  two  new  bodies  are  formed,  tlwt  is, 
the  potash  attracts  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  nitric 
acid  the  ammonia. — Intermediate  affinity,  a  union  by  the 
help  of  a  medium ;  as  azote  with  fixed  alkalies,  by  tht 
help  of  nitric  acid. — Quiescent  and  dvxUent  affinity  i  the 
former  of  these  terms,  according  to  Mr.  Kirwan,  expresses 
the  force  exerted  to  preserve  the  old  combination;  and 
the  latter,  that  which  tends  to  destroy  it. — Reciprocal 
affinity,  when  a  separation  is  caused  between  two  suIk 
stances  by  a  third,  with  which  one  of  them  is  united, 
but  afterwards  separated  again  by  the  influence  of  the 
separated  principle. 

AFFI'ON  ICkem.)  an  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

AFFI'OUME  (Com.)  or  Fiume  ;  a  kind  of  flax  which  comes 
from  £«ypt,  by  way  of  Marseilles  and  Leghorn. 

AFFrRKlANCE  {Law)  from  qffirmare.'  the  confirming  a 
former  law.   8  Hen.  VI, 

AFFFRMANT  (Lata)  the  same  when  applied  to  Quakers, 
as  deponent  when  applied  to  others. 

AFFIRMATION  (Law)  a  simple  asseveration,  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  set  form  of  words,  is  allowed  to  the  Qutdcers 
in  the  lieu  of  an  oath.    7  IVill,  III. 

AFFI'RMATIVE  {Log.)  an  epithet  for  a  species  of  pro- 
position wherein  any  predicate  is  affirmed  of  its  subject, 
or  it  is  predicated  affirmatively  of  the  subject;  as,  *  a 
horse  is  an  animal :'  here  *  animal '  is  affirmed  of  a  hone. 
This  is  opposed  to  the  negative. 

Affirmative  (Algeb.)  an  epithet  cither  for  a  sign  or  a. 
quantity.  This  term  was  first  used  by  Vieta. — ^^rmatpoe 
or  posUive  quantity,  any  quantity  that  is  absolutely  to  be 
added,  in  distinction  n-ora  the  negative  quantity  to  be 
subtracted.— '..^nRa/ire  at  positive  sign,  marked  thus  (+) 

Xtes  plus,  and  more,  or  added  to,  and  is  annexed  to  the 
mative  quantity,  aa  a  +  b,  signifies  that  b  must  be 
added  to  a,  Viet,  ad  Lo^ist.  Spec.  Not.  prior. 
Affirmative  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  those  who  being  charged 
with  heresy  before  the  Inquisition,  do  affirm  the  same 
when  called  upon  to  answer.  Emeric.  Director,  Inqniat, 
pars  2,  qusest.  34. 
AFFFX  (Gram.)  any  letter  or  syllable  affixed  or  placed  it 

the  end  of  words,  as  ment,  in  the  word  amendment. 
AFFLA'TUS  Divinus  (Ant.)  an  inspiration  of  some  deity. 

Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  2,  c.  66. 
Afflatus  {Med.)  fi-om  of  or  ad  and        to  blow;  a 
blast  or  vapour  that  affects  the  body  with  some  sudden 
distemper. 

AFFLUOC  (Med.)  a  flowing  of  humours  to  any  part. 
AFFO'DIUS  (ZooL)  a  sort  of  serpent,  the  same  as  the 

Hsemorrhous. 

AFFORAGE  [Com.)  a  duty  paid  in  France  to  the  lord  of 

the  district,  for  permission  to  sell  wine  or  other  Uquers 

within  his  district. 
AFFORA'RE  (Archaol.)  to  set  a  price  on  any  thing. 
AFFORATUS  {Archeeol)  appraised  or  valued. 
AFFORCIAME'NTUM  (Law)  a  strong  hold.~4^DnM- 

mentum  curia,  the  calling  of  a  court  mi  any  extraordinoiy 

occasion. 

AFFORCIA'RE  (Law)  to  increase,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
creasing a  jury  :  Cum  in  veritate  diceiuia  sunt  sibt  con- 
trariii  i.  e.  when  they  are  not  agreed  on  their  mdict. 
Brea.  1. 4,  c.  Id. 

AFFOREST  (Lan)  to  turn  ground  into  a  forest.  Chart*  de 
Forest. 

TO  AFFRA'NCHISE  (Lav)\  to  set  a  person  free  fsm 
bondase. 

AFFRATf  (Law)  from  the  Fr.  affrayer,  to  frighten,  signi- 
fiedj  originally,  the  appearing  in  armour  not  usually  won^ 
to  the  tenor  of  others  ^but^ng^f^in^gp^^^^J^i^o^  w 
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fighting  between  two  w  moce  peraoM,  to  tbe  terror  oS  the 

king's  subjecta.    Slat,  H  £d.  III.;  S  lust.  158,  Sfc, 
AFFRE'IGHTMENT  {Law)  affftlamadum  i  the  fteight  of 

a  ship.    Stat.  U  Hen.  IV. 
AFFRE'NGI  {Chem.)  red  lead. 

ATFKI  iJrchaol.)  U  vide  AJhi.    2.  AJri  or  Afri  bul 
locks,  bones,  or  beoats  of  the  plough.  Mon. 
f.291. 

APFRODYNE,  or  AffrodUe  {Cktm.)  vide  Ve»ti$. 
AFFHCVNTE  (Her.%  m  epithet  for  a  sarage's 

head  that  on  a  charge  is  full&ced,  a>  on  the 

annexed  cut. 
AFFU'SIO  i^Med.}  afiiinon.   1.  Pouring  a  liquor 

on  aomethiitf,  2.  Hie  aame  aa  tuffimo. 
AFFUT  {Mil.)  French  for  a  gun-carriage. 
A  ^  (Mmm.)  that  which  ia  tbeaeventh  of  B  Hat. 
AFLOAT  (Mar.)  floating;  as  a  ship  is  qfioat  when  the 

water  is  deep  enough  to  buoy  her  up  from  the  ground. 
A'FORA  (Bot.)  without  valves;  an  epithet  for  the  pericarps 

of  some  pUntt,  accorcling  to  CamelLus'  system,  [yiae 

Botanu] 

AFORE  (Mar.)  that  part  of  a  ship  which  lies  forward  or 
.  near  the  ttem ;  lo  likewise,  adverbially,  the  manger  stands 

ttjbre  the  foremast;  that  is,  further  forward,  or  nearer  the 

stem. 

k  fortiori  {Log.)  a  term  employed  in  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
to  imply  that  whai  follows  is  a  more  powerful  argument 
than  what  has  been  already  adduced. 

ATRAGAN  {Chem.)  verdigrease. 

ATRICAN  ooflfpoity,  (Com.)  or  the  Royal  African  com- 
pny,  was  incmporated  in  the  Hth  of  Charles  H.  and  was 
enpovand  to  trade  from  Barbaiy  to  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.   The  anns  of  this 

a|Mny  are— >"  Or,  an  elephant  with  a 
e  on  his  back ;  tabtct  ensigned  with  a 
flsff ;  githSf[m  a  cuton  quarteny  azure  and 
.  gties;  on  the  first  and  ust  a  neur  de  lis 
of  France,  and  in  the  second  and  third  a 
Uoo  of  England." 
Afbicam  Bladder  Nut  {Bot.)  the  Roj^ena  of  Linnseus,  a 
abnih. — A/rieam  ^fiea-banc,  tbe  Tardionantkex  of  Linnsui, 
a  shrub.— 4/^^^"  Marigold^  the  Ta^e$  erecia  of  Linnenis, 
Stt  annual. — AJrican  R^wortt  the  Othotma  of  Linnseus,  a 
dirab. 

A'FRICUS  (Ant.)  a  south-west  wind,  so  called  because  it 
blew  from  Africa.   Horace  calls  it  srotemw.  Hor.Epod, 

od.  16.  V.  22. 

A'FSLAGERS  (Com.)  those  appointed  by  the  Burgomasters 
of  Amsterdam  to  preside  over  sales,  after  the  manner  of 
our  auctioneers. 

AFT  (Afar,)  aba/i  or  behind,  near  the  stem  q£  the  ship,  as 
"  To  run  out  the  guns  aftre  and  oAf'  te.  from  one  end  to 

■  die  others*  Ught  a/^,*'Le.  uaoiiipct  line  with  Uie  stem 
when  applied  to  any  distant  object^—**  To  haul  afi  the  fore 
aheet  or  vatm  sheet,"  t  o.  to  pull  the  sails  more  towards 
the  stem. 

AFTER  (Afar.)  the  hmder  part  of  the  ship,  as  the  afier- 
hatidiw»,  the  o^er-capstan,  q^er-sails,  Ac^A/ter^guard, 
a  nsme  for  the  seamen  who  are  statiooed  on  the  poop  and 
quarter-deck  of  vessels,  to  attend  and  work  the  afters^b,  Ac. 

AFTER-MATH  {Agric.)  or  qfler-gnus,  die  second  grass 
'  which  amaaa  up  after  mowing. 

AFTERBIRTH  (Mfrf.)  the  placenta,  ifide  Placental 
AQA  {Polit.)  an  officer  at  the  court  or  in  the  armies  of  the 
grand  seignor,  as  Baguk  Imrahor  Aga^  the  grand  equerry. 
— jfpoAim-  Agatti,  genoal  of  the  cavalry.— Oipt  Agassi, 
poremor  of  uie  ^^os. — Janittar  AgasHf  general  ot  the 
jsniwaries,  &c  The  particle  j>  is  here  added  because  the 
words  Spahilar,  Capi,  Ac  aie  in  the  genitive.  RUamt. 
Ottom,Emp^ 


AGALACTIA  (Afeii:)  «y«ftw*r/«,  frw  <»,prvv.  and  y«J«,milk,  ' 
Agalaxy.  or  want  of  milk ;  whence  the  epithet,  in  Hippo- 
crates, of  «y«AKxr4(,  applied  to  a  wtMoaa  wanting  milk  at  the 
time  of  lying-in;  and«Y«A«i«ref,^)plted  by  Galen  uid  others 
to  the  pastures  which  are  unfavourable  to  tint  generation  of 
milk  in  the  animals  who  feed  upon  them.  Hippacrat.  de 
Mul.  Gak  Comi  Gorr.  Dvf.  Med.j  Foet,  Oeeonom. 
Hippocrat. 

AGA'LUS  IBU.)  vide  Anqgallu, 

AGAfLLOCHA  (Bot,)  a  species  o£  tbe  excaem  ot  Lin- 
nanis. 

AGA'XXOCHUM  (Bo/.)  'Ay^x».  the  /s<Imk  Aloe,  or 
the  Excacaria  Agallocha  of  Linnseus,  is  so  c^led  from 
to  exuu,  because  it  seems  to  exuH  in  sendbg 
forth  its  odours.  It  is  a  sort  of  sweetscented  wood,  which 
is  exported  from  India,  and  is  used  in  sufiumigattons 
instead  of  frankincense.  Dioscorides  speaks  of  its  medi- 
cinal virtues.  Dios.  1.  I,  c  21 ;  OrOtas.  Medec.  CoUeet. 
L  a ;  Paul.  JigtHet.  de  Re  Med,  L  7,  c.  3;  C.  BauJun. 
Pin. 

AGA'LLUGI  {Bot.)  or  AgaUu^n,  vide  AgaOockum. 
AGA'LMA  (l^tti)  the  impression  or  image  of  way  thing 

on  a  seal.    Chart,  R^,  pro  fVe$tmoiuut.  Ec^. 

awio  698. 

AGALMATOLITE  (Mm.)  bildstein,  or  figure-stooe ;  a 

species  of  the  soapstone  ftmily. 
AGAPA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  pkmts.  Class  6  Hexan^ 

driOf  Order  1  Monogyma, 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  spathe  common,  gaping  at  ^ 
side. — CoR.  onc-petalled;  tube  comerea;  border  six* 
parted.— STAH.^/lanieffff  six;  on/Aeri  kidney-shapedv— 
risT.  germ  superior ;  J<y2e  61iform ;  tti^ma  umple.— 
Per.  capsale  oblong ;  vanee  navicular ;  Auepmetd  con- 
trai^ ;  seede  numerous. 
The  Species  are — Agapautkua  umbeUidus,   African  Blue 
Lily,  a  perennial,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— 
Agapanlhus  ensiJoUttS^  a  perennial,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.    Pluk.  Phytoer.;  Comm.  Hort.  Medu; 
Breyn.  Icon.  Bar.  et  Exot.  Plant. ;  linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
AGAPS/T^  (£«:.)  ttyix^rmt.   1.  A  society  of  unmarried 
women  who  professed  to  lead  a  holy  and  recluse  life ;  but, 
on  account  of  their  immoralities,  their  house  was  broken 
up  by  order  of  a  ffeneral  council,  under  Pope  Innocent  II. 
2.  The  priests  who  acted  as  fiather  confessors  to  these 
women,  and  who  were  also  called  Agapets.  E^kan. 
Uteres,  c.  63 ;  Hieron,  ad  Ocean,  de  Vit.  Cleric. ;  Pallad. 
in  Vit.  S.  Chrysostom ;  Condi.  Laodic.  Ann.  364 ;  Condi. 
ConstanXin.  5,  6 ;  Gregor.  ii.  ejust.  54 ;  Baron.  Aniial.  Ann. 
57;  Prateol.  Elench,  Hteret.t  Sander.  Hares,  c.6Sand79. 
AGA'RIC  i^Bot.)  itynfimit,  another  nune  for  tbe  Mushrooin, 
the  Agancus  of  Linnseus,  which  grows  on  oaks,  or  the 
roots,  and  is  either  male  or  female.   The  former  u  used  in 
dyeing,  uid  the  latter  in  medicine,   [vide  Apirieum  md 
Agarteus} 

AGARICOIDES  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  Fungus  like  the  Agaric. 
AGAIUCUM  {Bot.)  iyufmif.  Agaric ;  a  pint,  so  called 

from  the  town  of  Agaria,  in  Sannatia.   It  is  reckoned  of 

a  warm  and  astringent  quality,  good  for  the  gripes,  crudi-  . 

ties,  fractures,  and  the  like.   Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  1 ;  Plin. 

1.  25,  c.  9 ;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med.  Foe.  I.  6,  c.  5 ;  Oribas. 

Med.  Collect.  1.  15.  c.  1 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  1,  c.  81 ; 

Paul  ^net.  1.  5,  c.  64;  Aet.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  5,  c  12 ; 

J.  BoMh,  Hut.inasd,t  C.  Batik.  Pm.t  Rmi  Hist.  Plant. 

Src. 

AGA'RICUS  {Bot,)  a  genus  of  phuts.  Class  M  Crypto^ 
gamiot  Order  Fungi.   Linn.  <Spec.  Plant. 
Generic  Character,    Pileus.  gills  underneath,  ccnnposed 
of  lamina,  difiering  in  snbsMnce  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant;  seeds  niunerous  between  the  two  lamina.  i 
^KCMs,  XbegewisAgaricasiD^i«^t<N4]«{a(UX^lC 
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whote  stem  is  surroundod  with  a  ring  and  curtain,  [vide 
Fungi]  2.  Those  having  a  stem  with  a  curtain,  but  no 
ring.  3.  Those  whose  stem  is  annulate  without  a  wrap- 
per. 4.  Those  without  stem  or  wrapper.  5.  Those 
with  a  funnel  form,  or  oblique  cap.  6.  Those  with  a 
cap  halved,  and  stem  lateral.  7.  Those  with  a  coria- 
ceous cap  and  gilU.  8.  Those  with  a  cap  striate  and 
plaited.  9.  Those  with  the  cap  opake  and  conic. 
AGAS'YLLIS  (B<d.)  Myw-vAAic,  a  shrub,  which,  according 

to  Dioscoridei,  produces  the  Gum  Aounontac.  -  Dioseor. 

I  3.  c.  98. 

A'GATE  (iHiA.)  ixi^rmj  a  predous  stone,  first  (bund  in 
Sicily,  which  is  variegated  with  veins  and  cloods  that  form 
different  figures,  from  which  it  derived  different  names, 
[vide  Achates']  It  ia  composed  of  chrystal  debased  by 
earth,  and  formed,  not  by  repeated  incrustations  round  a 
nucleus,  but  by  a  simple  concretion. 

AoATE  {Meek.)  a  stone  of  the  agate  kind  engraven  by  art, 
which,  among  antiquarians,  constitutes  a  species  of  antique 
gems. 

AGATHOPHY'LLUM  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  11 

Dodecandria,  Order  1  Mono/t^nia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  very  small. — Cor.  pe- 
inls  six. — Am.  filaments  twelve;  anthers  roundish. — 
PisT.  germ  superior ;  stifle  very  short ;  stigma  pubescent. 
—Per.  dntp'  somewhat  globose;  seed  a  nut,  somewhat 
globose ;  the  -kernel  convex. 
Species.    The  only  species  is  the  Jgathopk^Uum  aromaii- 
cum.    Linn.  Spec.  PlatU. 
AGA'VE  {Bot.)  from  wyMMf,  admirable;  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  6  Hexaadria^  Order  1  Monwynia. 
Generic  Character,  Cal.  none.— Cor.  one-petalled ;  bor- 
der six-parted;  parts  lanceolate. — Stam. foments  fili- 
form ;  anthers  linear.— Fist,  eenn  oblong ;  style  filiform ; 
tti^ma  heuled.— Per.  captuke  oblonff;  tads  numerous. 
Speaes.   Plant*  of  this  tribe  are  mostly  shrubs,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the — ^ff^  Americana,  aloe,  Sfc. 
American  Agave. — Agave  Virginica,  seu  st^aulescens, 
Virginian  Agave,  native  of  Cuba,  &c.   J.  Bauh*  Hist, 
Plant  i  Ger,  Herb.;  Park.  Theat,  Bot.s  Rail  Hist. 
Plant.  ;  Linn,  Spec.  Plant* 
AGE  (%.)  vide  Mias. 
AoB  {Ant.)  vide  ^tas. 

AoE  ^Chron,)  any  period  or  limit  of  time  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  chronology  and  history,  is  distinguished  by 
events  that  have  happened  in  the  world.  The  generality 
of  chronologers  agree  in  making  seven  ages,  or  periods, 
that  is,  six  ages  before  Christ,  and  one  after;  but  they 
differ  as  to  the  division  of  these  periods.  The  following  is 
the  division  according  to  Usher. 

Ages  of  the  World. 

).  From  the  creation  of  the  world  until  the  deluge,  1656, 
which  contains  1656  years. — 2.  From  the  delude  till  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  Abraham  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
ifOHS,  which  contains  427  years.  Gen,  xi.  31,  3'2.-- 
3.  From  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  dtnwrture  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  2153,  which  contains  430 
years.  xii.  Sf9,  30,  31.37.41.51.;  Mim. xxxiii. 3. 

— ^.  From  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Effrpt  to  the  fourth  year  and  second  month  of  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  2992,  containing  479  years.  1  Kings  vi.  1. 
37;  2  Chron,  in.  2. — 5.  From  the  reign  of  Solomon  to  the 
captivity,  S416,  which  contains  424  years. — 6.  From 
the  captivity  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  4000,  which  con- 
tains 584  years. — 7.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  pre- 
sent period. 

Age  {Laio)  that  special  time  when  men  or  women  are  ena- 
bled to  do  what,  for  want  of  years,  they  are  prohibited 
dffing :  thus,  twelv^  is  the  age  for  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 


giance in  a  leet ;  fourteen,  or  for  a  woman  twdve,  the  aga 
of  discretion,  for  consenting  to  a  marriage,  or  choosing  a 
guardian ;  twenty-one  the  full  age.  A  person  under  tlie 
age  of  twenty-one  may  make  a  purchase;  but,  at  his  full 
age,  he  may  agree  or  disagree  to  it.  Fourteen  is  the  age 
by  law  to  bie  a  witness,  aluiough  a  child  of  nine  years  of 
age  has,  in  some  cases,  been  admitted  to  give  evidence. 
No  one  can  be  chosen  member  of  parliament  undet  the 
age  of  twenty-one ;  ordained  as  a  pnest  before  the  age  of 
twenty -four ;  nor  be  a  bishop  before  thirty.  1  InU.  78^ 
Age  prier,  in  Latin  ataUs  pnxalio,  when  an  action  being 
brought  against  a  person  under  age  for  lands  which  he  ham 
by  descent,  he,  oy  petition  or  motion,  shows  the  matter 
to  the  court,  and  pra^  that  the  motion  may  be  staid  till  he 
is  of  full  afie. 

Age  of  the  Moon  {Astron.)  the  number  of  days  elapsed  since 

the  lest  new  moon. 
Agk  of  a  Horse  {Vet.)  is  known  by  his  teeth,  hoof,  coat, 

tail,  and  ears. 

Agb  a  Hart  {Hunt.)  is  judged  by  the  furniture  of  his 
head. 

AoE      Trees  {Bot.)  is  commonly  judged  by  the  number  tit 

circles  which  appear  on  die  trunk  or  stock  of  a  tree  cut 

perpendicularly. 
A'GELA  (Ant.)  assemblies  of  boys  in  Crete  so  called.  CcdL 

Rhodig.  I.  18,  c.  26. 
AGE'L.£US  {Med.)  StysJ^Tt,  an  epithet  for  the  coanest 

sort  of  bread. 

AGE'MA  {Ant,)  ^yhi/k,  a  choice  band  of  soldiers,  mostly 
cavalry,  among  the  Macedonians,  answering  to  the  Roman 
legioii,  of  which  Ltvy  makes  mention,  in  speaking  of  the 
army  of  Antiochus,  Addita  his  ala  mille  lerme  equitaaO) 
agenia  earn  vocabant,*'  1.  37,  c.  40;  and  in  another  place^ 
"  Delecta  deinde  et  viribus,  et  robore  eetatis  ex  omni  ce- 
tratorum  numero  duo  erant  agemiUa ;  banc  ipsi  legionem 
vocabmt,"  1.  43,  c.  51.  It  is  also  spoken  of  by  other 
authors.  Diodor.  1.  19,  c.  28 ;  Arrian.  Aleanmd,  Exped. 
L  3,  &c  i  Qjiint.  Curt.  1.  4,  c.  13 ;  Suidas. ,  Cal.  Jlhod^.. 
Ant.  Led.  1.  21.  c.  31,  &c. 

AGEMO'GLANS  {Pol.)  vide  Agiamo^ns. 

AGE'NDA  {Ecc.)  the  ofSce  or  service  of  the  church.— 
Agenda  mntutina  et  vespertina,  morning  and  eveniag 
prayerb. — Agenda  Diei,  the  office  of  the  dAy,— Agenda 
Mortuornm,  the  service  for  the  dead,  i.  e.  offices  or 
masses  for  the  dead. 

AoBNDA  is  also  the  name  of  the  book  which  contains  the 
ritual  or  church  service  of  the  Romish  church. 

Agenda  {Com,)  1.  A  pocket  or  memorandum  book,  in 
which  a  merchant  sets  down  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  day. 
2.  A  pocket  almanack  which  a  merehant  carries  with  him 
for  ascertaining  dates. 

AGENE'SIA  (Med.)  v'lHie  Anaphrodma. 

AGENFRI'DA  (Law)  the  true  Lord  or  owner  of  any  thii^. 
Leg.  Inee,  apud  Bnmplon. 

A'GENHINE  {Archteol.)  JkmHiaris  seu  Jkmulus  domesticut: 
he  who  lay  a  third  night  at  an  inn,  and  was  called  a  third 
night  awnhide,  for  whom  lus  host  was  ^  answerable  if  he 
committed  any  offence.  "  Item  secundum  antiqnam  con- 
Buetudinem  dici  potent  de  fiimilia  ciijus  qui  iuMpitatus 
fberit  cum  alio  per  tres  noctea;  quia  prima  nocte  diri 
poterit  UMSATH,  I.  e.  incc^itus;  secunda  vera  Gust,  i.e.. 
hospes ;  tertia  nocte  hogen  hyne,  i.  e.  fiuniliaria."  L^, 
Ed.  Confess,  apad  BromjHon. 

AGENO'KIDES  {Ant.)  a  patronymic  for  the  descendants, 
of  Aeenor,  particularly  Cadmus.    Ovid.  Met,  1.  3,  v.  8. 

A'G  ENT  {Ph^.)  Agens,  ri  ;  any  thing  having  the  power 
to  act  on  another  object,  as  cold. — Agent  nnivocal  is 
that  which  produces  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  and  de- 
nomination as  itself. — Agent  eqmvoeal  is  that  which  pro- 
duces an  effect  of  a  diffifjai^^g^^frqm^^^l^g  {(>  - 
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AosMT*  natvrat  or  phytkal  {Met,)  that  which  is  determined 
by  the  author  of  nature  to  produce  a  UDiTOcal,  or  one 
•ort  of  e&ct,  with  an  incapacity  to  produce  the  contrary 
thereto,  as  the  fire,  whidi  only  beats,  but  does  not  coo). 
— Agenij  Jree  or  vohntar^,  that  which  ma^  ecuudly  dd 
one  thing,  or  the  contrary  to  that,  not  acting  from  any 
predeter  ination,  but  from  choice  such  as  man,  or  the 
rational  part  of  him,  the  souL 

Agknt  (Com.)  one  who  is  comniissiwied  to  take  care  of 
the  business  of  another,  as  agent  to  the  several  regimenu 
of  the  array,  agents  for  taxes,  &c. — Agents  of  the  Bank  and 
Exchange,  officers  in  France  for  transacting  the  business 
of  Exchange  between  the  Banlcers  and  Merchants. 

Aqeut  {PoL)  a  person  in  the  service  of  Government,  who, 
iu  a  foreign  country,  superintends  the  concerns  of  the 
nation  that  are  entrusted  to  him. 

AoBNT,  arm^  (Mil.)  a  person  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
army  between  the  paymaster  general  and  the  paymaster 
of  the  regiment,  through  whom  every  regimental  concern 
of  a  pecuniary  nature  is  transacted.  He  is  obliged  to 
give  Kccurities  to  government. — Hnlf-pay  agent,  a  person 
named  or  appointed  by  an  ofBcer  on  naif-pay  to  receive 
his  allowance. — Agent,  among  the  French,  is  the  )>erson 
who  is  entrusted  with  the  interior  economy  of  a  regiment, 
troop,  or  company. 

j^OMNT.  Navy  {Mar.)  a  person  on  shore  employed  by  officers 
and  seamen  to  manage  their  concerns  in  regard  to  their 
pay,  prize-money,  &c.— Agent  vtctwil/er,  an  officer  sta- 
tioned at  a  royal  port  to  regulate  the  victualling  of  the 
king's  ships. 

AOKHT  and  Patient  {Law)  when  one  person  is  both  the  doer 
of  the  thing,  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  done,  as  when  a 
woman  endows  herselt  with  the  best  part  of  her  husband's 
possessions. 

AGE'NTES  in  rebus  (Polil.)  officers  at  tlie  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  the  direction  of  all  the  public  car- 
riages, of  the  couriers,  of  the  journeys  of  the  emperor  and 
bis  tiousehold,  &c.  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Casar.  c.  39 ;  Hieron. 
in  Alidiam.;  Pamirol.  Notil.  Dig.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  65. 

AXjER  (Ant.)  a  6eld,  land,  lands,  or  country,  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  from  ago^  to  act,  because  work  is  done 
in  fields.  The  Augurs  distinguished  the  country  round 
Rome  ir.to  the — As^'^  Ramanut,  so  called  from  the  city 
of  Rome,—A^  Ga&iniut,  from  the  town  Gabinium. — 
Ager  perrgrinust  from  p^go,  or  progredior,  because  they 
went  out  of  the  Ager  Romanus  into  it. — Ager  hosticus, 
from  hottisy  an  enemy. — Ager  incertus,  because  it  was 
doubtful  to  whidi  of  the  four  above-mentioned  it  be- 
longed. To  these  may  be  added  other  distinctions,  as  the 
—Ager  areifinus  or  ardjinalitt  from  arceOt  to  keep  off, 
because  U  was  fitted  to  keep  off  an  enemy. — Ager  oc- 
oupatorim,  from  occupOt  to  seize,  because  it  was  taken 
possession  <i£  by  force  of  arms. — Ager  asxignatuB,  land 
portioned  ovLr—Ager  compascuus,  common  fur  the  cattle, 
idso  called  ager  scripturanus^  because  it  was  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Roman  publicans  or  tax-gatherers. — Ager 
decumanus,  glebe  or  tithe  land,  so  called  because  a  tenth 
of  tha  produce  was  paid  to  the  Censors. — Ager  solutus, 
fieJds  not  hedged  or  walled  in. — Ager  vectignlis,  lands 
taken  from  an  enemy  that  paid  a  certain  annual  tribute ; 
they  were  also  called  Ager  puUicus  when  occupied  by 
Roman  colonists.  Cato  de  He  Rust.  c.  H2;  Varro  ae 
lAngua  Lai.  1.  4,  c.  4  j  Cic.  Top.  c  3;  rf«  O^.  I.  1,  c.  7, 
&c ;  Hifgiu.  de  Limit.  Constit.  p.  203,  &c. ;  Tacit.  Ger- 
man, c  529;  Frontin.  de  Agrer.  Quaiitat.;  Fesl.  de  Verb. 
Signi/.i  Isid.  Oris.  1.  15,  c.  J3;  Turneb,  Adver.  1.  1, 
C.  ;  Manut.  Ro^rtettuMt  Sfc.  apud  Grtev.  Tkes.  Antiq 
vol.  iii.  &C. 

AGE'RASY  (Med.)  ir»f^t  from  «,  priv.  and  v%«<»  old 
age ;  a  vigorous  old  age. 


AGERATdDES  (Bot.)  from  ageratuMt  a  speciea  of  tha 

Eupatorium  of  Linnseus. 
AGERA,'TUM  (Bot.)  dy^rmy  ue.  fim  yNpa*,  non  senettetu, 
not  j;rowing  old,  Street  Maudlin ;  a  plant  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  because  its  flow^  does  not  deny  som. 
DioscX  4,  c.  59;  Plin.  1.  97,  c.  4. 
AoBKATUM,  f'n  the  Linnean  tifxtem,  a  genus  of  plants; 
Class  19  Sytgenetia,  Order  I  PoU^amta  Mqualin.  • 
Generic  Character,     Cal.  common  oblong. — CoR.  com- 
pound  uniform  ;  cornlUtt  hermaphrodite;  proper  mono- 
pctalouB. — St  A  u,  filaments  capillary;  anther  cyllndrla. 
— PiST.  germ  oblong  ;  stj^le  filiform  ;  stigmas  two. — Peb. 
none ;  cati/x  unchanged ;  seeds  solitary ;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.    The  species  are — Ageralum  conyzoides,  Eupa^ 
torium  humile  Africanum^   seu  Americanum,  SfC.  seu 
Conyza,  Sfc.  Hairy  Ageratum;  an  annual,  native  of 
America. — Ageralum  aliare,  seu  Centaurium  ciliarer  SfC 
native  of  the  East  Indies  ^-Ageratum  latifolium,  an 
annual,  native  of  Peru.    J.  Bauhin,  Hist.  Plant. ;  C. 
Baiihin.  Pin.  Theat.  Bot.t  Ger.  Herb.f  Park.  Theat.f 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.j  Tourn.  Insl.Herb.s  Boerh.  Ind.  Plant. 
AtiBKATUM  is  also  a  name  for  the  Achillea  ager>ttum;  the 
Athanasia  annua;  the  Conyza  Unyh  ia;   the  Eupatorium 
ageratnidrs ;  and  the  Senrcio  abrotottifo/iis  of  Linnsus. 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. ;  Cr»i»T.  de  Plant.  Epit. ; 
lournef.  Instil, 

AGE'RATUS  lapis  (Min.)  ^Aym^rn  a  stone  used  by 
cobblers  to  polish  women's  shoes.  It  is  esteemed  discusnve 
and  astringent.  GaL  de  Med.  fadl.  Parab.  c.  18:  Oribas. 
Med.  Collect.  L\ 5,  c.  I  ;  Paul.'Mgtnet.deReMed  n^c.S. 

AGETORl'ON  (Ant.)  «^vitr«>«.«f,  a  Grecian  festival  men- 
tioned by  Hesychius. 

A'GE  vita  (Med.)  an  antidote  used  for  procuring  longevity. 
Myrep.  de  Anfidot.  c.  500. 

AGL'US TIA  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  yMfj^m^  to  taste;  a 
term  used  for  fastli^. 

A'GGER  (Ant.)  I.  The  middle  and  more  elevated  part  of  a 
military  way,  formed  by  the  coaggeralio,  or  heaping  of  the 
stones  and  strata.  2.  The  mound  of  earth  raised  for  a  rampart 
to  a  town.    Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  1. 4,  c.  32,  et  Seal,  in  Varr. 

AGGE'STUM  Terra  (Ant.)  x£«.«,  a  grave  made  of  earth, 
which  served  formerly  instead  of  a  tomb.  Solin.  apud 
Salmas.  p.  1219. 

AGGISU'ED-BUND  (Com.)  vide  Aggoued-bund. 

AGGLUTINA'NTIA  (Med.)  agglutinants  or  agglutinating, 
medicines  that  tend  to  the  healing  or  reunion  of  parts  that 
are  separated.    Paul.  JEginet.  de  Re  Med.  I.  3,  c.  2S,  &c. 

AGGLUTINATIO  PUoram  (Med.)  reducing  the  hairs  of 
the  eyelids  that  grow  inwards  to  th«r  natural  order.  A^ 
Tetrab  2,  serm.  3,  c.  681. 

AGGLUTINA'TION  (Med)  from  ad  andglutinoi  the r«- 
union  of  any  separated  parts  of  the  body,  [vide  Prosthesis] 

Agglutination  (Astron.)  the  meeting  of  two  or  more  stars 
in  the  same  part  of  the  zodiac,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
understood,  the  seeming  coalition  of  several  stars  so  as  to 
form  a  nebulous  star. 

AGGCyUtiiD-BUND  (Com.)  the  best  of  the  six  sorts  of 
silks  that  are  gathered  in  the  great  Mogul's  dominions. 

AGGREGATjE  (Bot.)  from  aggrego,  aggregates  or  collec- 
tives; an  epithet  for  the  forty-eighth  order  in  Linneus* 
natural  arrangement,  indiiding  the  a^^regate  flowers  pro* 
perly  so  called. 

Aggregate ;^/anf^u/fe  (Med.)  small  glands  su^^osed  tolw 
lodged  In  the  cellular  coat  of  the  intestines. 

A'GGREGATE  (Phu.)  aggregatum,  from  aggregOf  to  as- 
semble together;  l^e  whole  sum  or  mass  resulting  from 
the  collection  of  several  small  things  into  one  body. 

Agosbgatb  (Br4.)  aggregatuSf  from  aff(regOt  to  collect  or 
assemble  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  flower  l^^fchJiu  Hufa. 
part  of  the  fructification  comeii^jtQoM^eliBljdoA^Sl^ 
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part  which  serves  as  a  bond  to  the  test  is  ather  the  recep- 
tacle or  the  calyx ;  and  the  partial  or  component  flower  is 
called  the  Jloscule  or  floret  of  Aggregate  flow«s.  There 
are  seven  kinds;  namely,  1.  The  Umb^at6;  2.  The 
Cymose ;  3.  The  Compound ;  4.  The  A^;regBle,  properly 
80  called,  having  a  dUated  recqitacle,  and  the  nmetM  on 
pedundtt,  as  Scabiomit  Knautia,  CejAalanthus^  Ghbukria, 
&c.;  5.  The  Amentaceous;  6.  Hie  Glnmose.  as  the 
grasses ;  7.  The  Spadiceous,  as  the  palms,  also  Calla,  Dra- 
eontiMtmt  Pothost  Arum,  Zostera,  8fc. 
AoosEGATB  is  also  an  epithet  for  the  bud,  bristle, 
c0fQ ;  root,  radix :  a  bud  is  aggregate  when  many  stand 
doee  together,  as  in  Zanthoxtftum  fraxineum  ;  a  bristle  is 
aggregate  when  many  are  joined  together ;  a  root  is  aggre- 
gate when  sereral  bulbs  are  connected  tt^ther  at  the 
base. 

AGGREGATION  (PAy.)  a  species  of  union  by  which 
several  things  that  hAve  no  natural  dependahoe  or  connec- 
tion one  with  another  are  collected  together  so  as  to  form 

one  mass. 
AGGRE'SSES  {Her.)  vide  Pdlet. 

AGGRE'STEIN  (Falcon.)  a  disease  in  hawks  proceeding 
from  a  sharp  humour. 

AGHE'USTIA  {Med.)  from  a,  pnv.  and  yivt^  to  taste; 
defect  or  lora  of  taste,  a  genus  of  disuses,  Class  LoealeSf 
Order  Dysetthia,  in  Cutten's  Nosology. 

AGIAMO^LANS  (Pdit.)  untaught  Christian  children, 
who*  b«ng  taken  while  young,  are  instructed  by  die 
Turkish  officers  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  made 
janizaries.   Ricaut.  Turi*  Emp.  1. 1,  c.  10. 

AGIT/D  (Law)  exempt  from  the  customary  fine  or  penalty. 

A'GILER  {Arthad.)  an  observer  or  informer. 

AGILLA'RIUS  {Archceol.)  an  heyward,  herdsward,  or 
keeper  of  cattle  in  a  common  field,  who  is  sworn  at  the 
Lords*  court  by  solemn  oath. 

A'GIO  (Com.)  a  Venetian  word  for  assistance,  signifies 
also,  the  Exchange  or  difference  between  the  Bank- 
money  and  Current-money  or  Cash,  as  when  a  merchant 
stipulates  to  receive  for  his  goods  100  livres  bank-money, 
or  105  cash  or  current-money;  the  Agio  is  said  to  be 
5  per  cent.  Agios  vary  in  every  place,  and  at  different 
times  in  the  same  place :  at  Venice  it  is  of  two  kinds ; 
namely — Agio  constant^  or  Bank-Agiot  which  is  20  per 
cent. — Fluctuating  A^io,  which  is  from  120  to  128,  and 
is  also  called  sopragtOt  because  it  is  calculated  on  the 
Bank-money  after  the  first  agio  is  added. 

AGIOSYMA'NDRUM  {Ecc.)  from  holy,  and  •■>)a»<>w, 
to  signify;  a  wooden  instrument  used  by  the  Greek 
churdies,  and  others,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
far  calling  together  assemblies  of  the  people. 

A'GJOTAGE  (Com.)  a  French  word  for  usury. 

AGI'ST  {Lavs)  from  Uie  Saxon  z^X^^*  ^  biding  place; 

taking  in  the  cattle  of  strangers  to  feed  in  the  King's 
forest.  Chart,  de  Foresta.  9  Hen.  Ill, ;  Mania.  For. 
Lavsiy  c.  11,  &c. 

AGI'STER  i^Laxo)  Gist-Taker,  or  AgistatoTf  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  take  cattle  into  the  King's  forest  Mama.  For. 
LaioSf  c.  11,  &c. 

AGI'STAGE  {Latii)  or  agistment,  Agistamentum,  from  the 
French  get/ser,gisterfinJ^tm,jacere,  to  lie;  because  the  cat- 
tle are  levarU  and  couc/uxnt  while  they  are  on  the  land.  1 .  The 
taking  other  men's  cattle  on  one's  own  ground  at  a  certain 
rate  per  week.  2  Inst.  643.  2.  The  profit  from  such 
X  feeding  or  pasturage.  3.  The  agistment  of  sea-banks  is 
wherelands  aie  charged  with  a  tribute  to  keep  out  the  sea. 

AGITATION  {Phi/.)  a  brisk  intestine  motion  excited 
among  the  particles  of  a  body ;  thus  fire  agitates  the  sub- 
tlest particles  of  bodies. 

Agitation  (Med.)  the  exercise  of  the  body,  as  from  riding, 
which  agitates  the  whole  system  in  a  salutuy  manner. 


Agitation  (Lan)  agUatio  anhnaliim  in  Fereeta  j  the  drift 
of  beasts  in  the  Forest.   Leg.  Forest. 

AGITA'TO  (Mm*.)  Italian.  ngnifytDg  hi  a  rapid  maimer, 
i. «.  a  rapid  and  hnkea  style  of  per^ming. 

AGITATO'RES  {Am.)  bmt^;  oharioteers,  particalariy 
those  who  drove  the  duriott  at  the  games.  Ck.  ad  Attic. 
1.  IS,  ep.  SI ;  Bulmg.  da  Gre. 

AoiTATOBBS  {Architw^  a  nsBsne  given  to  players  in  the  mid- 
die  ages,  who  were  forbidden  church  communion :  **  De 
s^tatorlbus  qui  fidedes  sunt,  placuit  quamdiu  agitant  a 
communione  separari."   Cone.  Arel.  Suo.  S«A>. 

A'GITATORS  (Potit.)  1.  Persons  chosen,  in  the  time  of  the 
rebellion,  out  of  every  regiment,  to  sit  in  councrl,  and 
manage  the  afiairs  of  the  parliament  army.  2.  Confideotial 
persons  employed  to  mix  with  their  fellow  subjects  or 
comrades  for  tnc  purpose  of  discovering  their  views  and 
turning  informers. 

AGLA'SPIDES  (Ant.)  a  regiment  of  soldiers  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  from  ayAiMf,  splendid,  and  m-a-H,  a 
shield ;  i.  e.  from  the  splendour  <a  their  shidds.  Liv. 
I.  44,  c.  4-1. 

A'GLETS  {Bot.)  or  Agieedst  pendants  which  hang  on  the 

tip  end  of  chives  and  threads,  as  tulips,  roses,  &c. 

Greuo.  Anal,  of  Plants. 
A'GLITHES  {B<a.)  WVai«i«;  the  divisions  or  segments  of  a 

head  of  garlic,  which  are  usually  called  t)ie  cIotcs^  Hip- 

pocrat.  &  Morb.  Mid.  I.  S. 
AGLUTITION  (Med.)  from  a,  prir.  and  g^utio^  to  swfdknr; 

a  difficulty  or  impediment  in  swallowing. 
A'GME  (Surg.)  aV/***  from  dfyw,  to  breuE ;  the  Greek  name 

for  a  Iracture. 

A'GMEN  {Ant.)  a  Roman  army  in  march  ;  so  called  from 
ago,  to  act,  in  distinction  from  the  acies,  or  army  drawn 
up  in  batUe  array.  The  Agmen  was  divided  into  the— 
Agmen  primum,  the  troops  in  the  front,  answering  to  our 
van-guard,  which  were  the  Hastati,  or  spearsmen. — Agmen 
medium,  the  troops  in  the  centre,  or  the  main-guard,  woidi 
were  the  Principes. — Agmen  postremum,  the  troops  in  the 
rear,  or  the  rear-guard,"  whicn  consisted  of  the  Triarii,  or 
veterans. — Agmen  longtmj  an  army  marching  in  single  files. 
— Agmen  pilaium,  an  army  in  close  ranks  and  files,  having 
a  narrow  Iront ;  so  called  ather  from  its  form,  or  because 
the  front  ranks  consisted  of  javelin  men. 
ViTg.^n.i.  12,  V.  121. 

'  ■  ■  PUataqut  plem 
Agmina  u  fvmlunt  patiii. 

— Agmen  guadratumt  a  squadron  or  battalion ;  so  called 

from  its  rorm  approaching  to  the  figure  of  a  square. 

Pofyb.  1.  6,  c.  38;  Fronttn.  Stratag,  I.  1,  c.  6;  Isid. 

Orw.  1.  9,  c.  S;  Veget.  de  Re  MU.  1.  3,  c.  SI ;  Salmat  de 

Re  Mil.  c.7i  Ramus,  de  MUU.  Catart^Grefo.  Thetaur. 

Antiq,  Roman,  vol.  10,  &C. 
A'GNACAT  (Bot,)  a  tree  growing  about  the  Isthmns  of 

Darien,  resembling  a  pear  tree.    Raii  Hi^.  Plant. 
A'GNAIL  (Med.)  a  sore  slip  of  skin  at  the  root  of  the  nwl. 
AGNA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  the  Comutia  pyramidata  of  Linnsnis. 

Plum.  iVw.  Gen.  Plant. 
AGNA'TA  {Bot.)  vide  Adnata. 

AGNATI  (Ant.)  kindred;  so  called  because,  agnoseuntnrfi.e. 
they  are  reckoned  the  first  in  the  line  of  relati<H)ship,  and 
stand  in  tlie  son's  stead  in  default  of  male  issue.  The 
Agnati  are  on  the  father's  side,  in  distinction  from  the 
Cognaii  on  the  mother's  side,  the  4ff^^^  allied  by 

marriage,  and  the  Propingtti  or  relations  in  generu. 
August,  de  Leg.;  Sigon.  de  Nom.  Roman.  SfC.  apud  Grttv. 
Thes.  Antiq.  Roman,  vol  2,  8,  &c. 

AGNA'TION  (Law)  that  relation  by  blood  which  is  be- 
tween such  males  as  are  descended  -from  the  same  father ; 
in  distinction  from  cognation,  or  cofS&n^initv^  lirhich  in^ 
eludes  the  descendant8[%ittefiaitt^^«L3O0Q  LC 
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AQNIL  {Bot.)  the  Indig^era  tinetoria  of  Lmnseus. 
AGNI'NA  membrana  {Anat,)  or  P^adas  a  membrane 

which  involves  tlie  fcctus. 
AGNITION  {Poet)  Wiy»«-i<,  recognition;  a  part  of  the 
foble  in  an  epic  poem,  as  the  agnition  of  Ulysses  in  the 
Odyssey.    Aristot,  de  Poet.  c.  16. 
AGNCVIa  {Med.)  mv^M,  from  «,  priv.and  '/t^tmvy  to  know; 
priTation  of  knowledge,  or  losing  the  recollection  of  our 
mends,  in  consequence  of  a  fever.    Hijtpocrat.  Prisdict. 
1. 1 .  ^  Gal.  Comm.  % ;  Poet.  Oeconom,  Htppocrat. 
AGNOIETj^  (Ecc.)  tir'^^rmt,  from  to  be  ignorant 

of;  a  name  for  two  different  sects  of  heretics.  1 .  A  sect 
of  the  fourth  century,  who  called  in  question  the  omni- 
sdence  of  God.  Socrat.  Eccles.  Hist.  I.  5,  c.  24:  Sozom. 
Hut.  I.  6,  c.  26;  Nicephor,  1. 12,  c.  30;  Prated.  Blench. 
Heeret.  9.  A  sect  of  the  sixth  century,  who  denied  that 
Christ  knew  the  day  of  judgment.  They  are  probably  but 
one  and  the  same  sect,  avowing  different  doctrines  at 
different  times.  Johann.  Damatcen.  de  Hares. ;  Nicq^or. 
Eet^es.h  18,  c45. 
AGNCMEN  {Ant.)  from  ad,  and  Nomen,  quasi  accedens 
nomen  ;  a  name  or  title  affixed  to  a  name  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction ;  as,  Africanus,  the  agnomen  of  Scipio,  who  con- 
quered Africa.  It  is  the  last  of  the  three  among  the 
Roman  names,  [vide  Nomeri] 
A'GNUS  castus  {Bot.)  a  tree  so  called,  from  «v«f,  chaste 
because  the  chaste  matrons  used  to  sleep  upon  it  during 
the  Thesmophoria,  or  feast  of  Ceres.  It  is  more  commonly 
called  A(!y«f  vTraf,  osier,  from  the  touzhness  of  its  rods.  Htp- 
pocrat. de  Morb.  Mul.  1. 1 ;  Ni'cand.  Theriac.  v.  71 ;  Dtos- 
cor.  1. 1,  c.  135;  Plin.  1.  24,  c  19;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med. 
FacA.l6\  Euttath.adll.\.ll;  Aet.Tetrab.i.serm.  I. 
AoMUS  castuSt  in  the  Linnetn  Si/siem,  the  Vitex  Agnus  castus, 
or  the  Chaste  Tree.  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.— 
Agnus  Scytbicus,  the  Scythian  Lamb,  described  by  Kircher 
and  others  as  a  plant  betwixt  the  vegetable  and  the  animal, 
has  been  discovered  to  be  a  fern  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
lamb,  for  the  purposes  of  deception.  Kirch.  Ars  Magna.; 
Kaemf.  Amcenit.  Exot. 
Aghus  Dei  {Ecc.)  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Lamb  holdine 
the  cross,  stamped  upon  a  piece  of  white  wax  of  an  ovu 
f«m,  and  consecrated  by  the  pope.  Alcuin*  de  Divin. 
f^ffic.  t  Cenm,  Rom.  1. 1,  sect.  7 ;  Baron.  Annal.  ann,  '58. 
AGCKjE  (ilftft.)  mffiv»t  one  of  the  subdivisioiu  of  Uie 

Melopoa.   JEiia.  lib.  de  Mus.  Art. 
Agoge  {Med)  1.  The  order  and  tenor  of  a  thing,  as  the  pro- 
cedure of  a  distemper,  or  the  course  of  a  man  s  life.  Hip- 
pocrat,  Epickm,  1. 7 ;  Gal.  ad  Glauc.  I.  2.    2.  The  state 
and  disposition  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Htppo- 
crat. Epidem.  1. 1,  &c.  and  Gal.  Com.;  Gorr.  Hef,  Med.; 
Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat.j  Castell  Lex  Med. 
Agoge  {Mirt.)  or  Agoga,  little  channels  through  which  the 
«ater  runs  from  gold  ore  that  has  been  washed  in  it,  and  in 
which  the  gold  is  deposited.    Plin.  1.  33,  c.  4. 
AGOMPHI'ASIS   {Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  v«/*^,  a 
socket ;  a  disorder  in  the  teeth,  by  being  loose  in  the 
sockets.    Gorr.  Def,  Med. 
A'GON  {Ant.)  «v»',  a  Greek  name  for  any  contest,  but 
particularly  applied  to  the  public  games  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal contests  took  place. 
AGONA'LES  (Ant,)  priests  so  called,  which  were  added  by 

Tullus  Hostilius  to  the  number  of  the  Salii. 
AGONAlvIA  {Ant.)  festivals  in  Rome,  celebrated  in  honor 
of  Janus,  or  Agonius,  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  the  2lst  of 
May,  and  IStn  of  December,  So*  tm  «y«r«>,  i.  e.  from 
the  games  and  contests  usually  celebrated  at  that  time, 
wherefore  called,  likewise,  Agonia^  according  to 
Ovid.  Fast.  l.v.  3S1. 

Et  prtM  onliyuif  dinAat  Agadt  lemttt 

Varr,  deL,L.L5i  Macrob,  Saturn*  1. 1,  c.  4. 
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AGONA'LIS       {Ant.)  the  fourth  day  after  the  Nones 
and  ninth  day  of  the  month,  on  which  day,  when  tlie  feast 
of  Agonalia  was  celebrated,  a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  Janiu 
according  to 
Ovid,  Fast.  1.  I, 

Quatuor  adtk  iitt,  dwtiif  «  mfiiH  Xmrii 
Jmut  Agonati  bie$  piamdia  «nt. 

A'GONE  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  H^oteenaa  niger  of 
Linnseus. 

A'GONES  {Ant.)  the  priests  who  struck  the  victims  so 
called  from  the  ancient  custom  among  the  Romans  for  the 
priest  to  inquire  agonef  i.  e.  shall  I  strike?  Fest.  de  Sig- 
nif.  Verb. — Agones  Capitolinit  games  celebrated  every  fiffli 
year  on  the  (^pitoltne  hill,  where  artists  of  every  descrip- 
tion used  to  contoid.  It  was  instituted  by  Domitian,  who 
assigned  a  crown  of  oak  to  the  victors. 
Juven.  sat.  6,  386. 

Am  Ca^etmam  dthtrt  PeU»  pimiMi 
Spenrt. 

Mart.  1.  4,  epig.  44. 

O  mi  Tmfmat  SeuU  eotitigm  ^umu. 

Sueton.'  in  Domit.  c.  4;  Schol.  in  Sueton.  Scalig.  de  Emen- 

dat.  Temp.  1.  5;  Panvin.  Fast.  1.  2  ;  Rosin.  Antiq.  Roman. 
AGO'NIA  {Ant.)  the  Mme  as  Agonalia. 
AooNiA  (Med.)  kymU,  from  «,  priv.  and  vim,  an  o&pring; 

a  term  used  by  Hippocrates  for  steriUty.  Hyipoc.  Epidem. 

1.  2. 

Agonia  {Med.)  Ifz-U,  agony;  a  struggle,  as  between  life 
and  death.  Gal.  de  Symptom.  Cans.  1.  2,  c.  5 ;  Gorr.  D^. 
Med. 

AGONICLI'T^  (Ecc.)  vide  AgonyeUta. 

AGONI'STARCH  {Ant.)  he  who  took  charge  of  the  com- 
batants, that  they  mi^ht  be  exercised  previous  to  the 
contests.  Tliis  office  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion quoted  by  Ligorius,  APOLLINI.  15JVICT0  SA- 
CRUM Marcus  AURELIUS.  Mor«  AUG«*ri  lAYiertus 
APOLLONIUS.  AGONISTARCHA.  COMMODIA- 
NUS.   Mervur.  de  Arte  Gymnast,  1. 1,  c.  12. 

AGONrSTICI  (Ecc.)  a  name  ^ven  by  the  Donatists  to' 
those  whmn  they  sent  about  m  the  country  to  seize  the 
Catholics. 

AGONI'STICUM  {Med.)  Aymrauf,  an  application  of  ex- 
cessively cold  water  in  case  of  fevw.  GaL  »V  ^ft«(«r/*5 ; 
Paul.  Mginet  de  Re  Med.  1.  2,  c.  SO. 

AGCNIZANTS  [Ecc.)  certain  friars  in  Italy  who  assisted 
those  that  were  m  their  last  agonies. 

A'GONOS  {Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  an  offspring; 
barren.  I.  An  epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  women 
who,  though  capable  of  breeding,  had  never  had  children. 
Htppocrat.  Epidem.  1.  2.  2.  To  signify  equal,  as  applied  to 
days,  ^yww  ifMfmi,  equal  days,  as  the  fourth  and  sixth,  on 
whidi  a  crisis  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  distinction  from 
the  v0*iMM  ii*if»*f  the  unequal  days,  as  the  third  or  seventh, 
when  the  crisis  commonly  happens.  Htppocrat.  Upidem. 
1.2,  sect.  0;  Gorr.  Defin.  Juea.;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hip- 
pocrat. 

AGONOTHE'TA  [Ant.)  iv#»*«iTi«,  from  iy**,  and  •nSku.t, 
L  e.  Agonis  dispositor  ;  the  Judge  at  the  games,  who  dis- 
tributed the  prizes.   PoB.  Onomast.  1. 3,  c.  30 ;  Pkavori- 

nus;  Hesycktust  Suidas. 

AGONYCLlTiE  {Ecc,)  A'ywwXir.*,  from  «.  priv.  v«v,  the 
knee,  and  M?»m,  to  bend,  Agonyclites,  or  not  benders  of 
the  knee,  a  sect  of  the  7tn  century,  who  objected  to 
kneelins  at  prayer.   Johann.  Damasc,  Hares,  c,  HI. 

AGOR.^S  {Med.)  «cy«f«u«f,  an  epithet  for  bread  that  is 
very  coarse. 

AGORA'NOMI  (Ant.)  «r«p«t«u."S  Athenian  ma^trates 
who  presided  over  the  market,  so  called  be^yise  they  a^ 
ministered  justice  in  the  iv«f«,  iir  forum. 
to  the  ^diles  or  £ditui  of  the^h^P^ 
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by  lot.   To  diese  men  a  certain  loll  waftpaU  brail  die 
snrket  folks,  whence  DecvpolU  u  inttoaoced  by  Aiu- 
tpphanesy  demanding  an  eel  of  tbe  Bsotian  for  toe  nA«t 
TiK  ttv^m,  i*  e.  the  toU  of  the  market. 
Acham,  act  li  sc.  4. 

A'yapM  vtAti  *mww  ynr»  Amtuc  ifMi. 

They  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  c!^  and  five  for  the 
Firms,  and  had,  according  to  Theophrastus,  in  his  book 
DeLegibust  to  see  that  no  one  was  wronged  in  the  market. 
Plat,  de  Les.  1.  6  ;  Li/sias,Orat,  cont,  Dardan  i  Arlemidor. 
Oneirocrit,  T.  2,  c.  31 ;  Harpocraiion  Lex  j  Meun.  de  Pir. 
C.  4. 

A'GRA  Caramba  [Bof,)  an  odoriferous  wood  that  comes 
&om  the  isle  of  Hayman,  in  China. 

AGRA'RIA  Lex  {Ant.)  from  agery  land;  a  law  for  dis- 
tributing among  the  soldiers  ihe  land  gotten  by-  con- 
quest. This  law  was  proposed  four  several  times,  i.  e. 
by  Spurins  Cassius,  Licinus  Stolo,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and 
lastly  by  Julius  Ctesar,  who  prevailed,  by  his  intrigues,  in 
carrying  a  measure  that  proved  fatal  to  the  republic. 
U.C.  695.  B.C.  59.  Dionys.  1.8,  c.69:  Cic.  de  Leg. 
and  Agrar.  contra  Bull, ;  Liv.  \.  2,  c  41 ,  &c ;  Flor.  \.  3, 
c.  3,  Ac. 

AGRA'RIA  Slationes  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  advance  guard 

among  the  Romans,  that  was  posted  in  the  fields.  Veget. 

de  Re  Mil.  1.  3,  c  8;  Amman  Marcell.  1.  31,  c.  8; 

Tui-neb.  Adver.  1.  4,  c.  7. 
AGREAtjE  (Com.)  a  name  among  the  merchants  of  Bour- 

deaux  for  courtage  or  brokera^. 
AGRGEnVfENT  {Lava^  a  joinmg  together  two  or  more 

minds  in  any  thing  done  or  to  be  done. 
AGRFSTA  i^Med,)  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes. 
AGRE'STEN  (Ckem.)  Acid-stone  Tartar. 
A'GRI  {Law)  arable  lands  in  the  common  fields. 
A^jRIA  {Bot,)  Holly,  the //« /lyMj/o^/um  of  Linnaeus. 
AoRiA.  {Med.)  a  pustule  on  tbe  skm ;  so  called  on  account 

of  its  malignityi  from  the  Greek  isyfio;,  fierce.    Cds.  I.  5, 

c.  28. 

AGRIA'MPELOS  (Boi.)  from  «-,t.«s,  wild,  and 
a  vine ;  the  wild  vine  or  Kack  Briony,  tlie  Brionia  al6a  of 
Linnsus. 

A'GRICULTURE,  from  ager,  a  field,  and  colo,  to  till,  may 
be  defined  the  cultivating  of  land,  for  the  benefit  of  man 
and  beast,  in  distinction  from  HoiticuTture,  which  is  the 
cultivaUon  of  gardens,  or  particular  portions  of  ground  for 
the  benefit  of  man  only.  Agriculture  is  divided  into 
Theortiical,  which  is  Agriculture  properly  so  called  ;  and 
Practical,  which  is  called  Husbandry.  He  who  follows 
agriculture  as  a  sdence  is  termed  an  AgrkuUuriit ;  and  he 
mio  pracUces  husbandry  is  a  Husbandman, 

Agricnhxure,  or  the  Theory  of  Agriculture. 

The  theory  of  agriculture  comprehends  the  nature  and 
properties  of  lands,  the  different  sorts  of  plants  fitted  for 
It,  and  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Different  kindt  of  Lands, 

Land  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  toil  when  its  qualities 
are  considered  as  a  light  soil,  heavy  soil,  stiff  soil,  rich 
soil,  or  poor  soil. 

As  to  its  application.  Land  ia  denominated — Meadom 
or  gras$  lands,  where  grass  is  allowed  to  grow. — Pas- 
ture land,  that  on  which  cuttle  is  fed. — Arable  land, 
land  fit  for  ploughing. — FalUm  land,  which  is  Icfl  to 
lie  fallow,  or  without  a  crop  for  a  certain  time. — 
Wood-lands,  or  lands  covered  witli  wood,  which  are 
either  woods  having  trees  and  underwood;  or  groves 
having  only  timber.  —  Pastures  are  either  up-lands 
which  are  never  overflowed  by  rivers,  marsh  lands  which 
lie  near  water,  or  Jcnn^  landi  which  receive  and  retain 


the  water  frem  tbe  up -land. — Fore-land  i»  that  pieee  ti 
land  which  lies  to  aeaward  in  marsh-land,  Bf~~G«rde»  m 
cidtivated  for  domestic  use  and  pleasure.' — Orchardi»% 
species  of  garden  destined  for  fruit-treea.r—  Vin^ard  m% 
place  sec  apart  fiw  the  growth  of  vinea.— f/op-groimd^ 
or  Hi^-ptantatioMt  for  the  growth  of  bom. — Plaubt- 
iiom  are  sroaU  patches  of  trees  to  serve  tar  omanenK 
mid— Nurseries  are  tbe  grounda  where  young  tree*  lie 
reared. — Lay  is  any  piece  of  land  laid  down  with  gr— : 
this  grass  is  cdled  toe  mard,  and  the  land  thcwfcm  it 
named  alio  eward-land.~^A  Field  is  anj  portion  of  land 

Earted  off  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture :  when  encloaed 
y  a  hedge  or  wall,  it  is  a  close  or  enclosure,  othenriae  it 
is  an  open-field.  The  fences  of  fields  are  either  ditcket, 
with  or  without  an  embankment ;  ha-has,  or  sunk  fences ; 
fnlings,  or  timber  fences,  in  different  forma ;  Aat^w, 
with  or  without  a  ditch,  consisting  of  dead-hedges  formed 
of  stakes;  live-ltedges,  or  quickset-hedges,  plaoted  with 
the  quick  of  Whitethorn,  Blackthorn,  Holly,  &c 
LandU  moreover  differently  denominated  accM^ingtothe 
tenure  by  which  U  is  held ;  namely, — Freehold,  if  free 
of  all  legal  incumbrances  ;  and  the  persra  holding  such 
land  is  a  Freeholder  or  Land- Proprietor, — Copifhold,  if 
held  under  a  copy  or  contract  with  the  Lord  of  tbe 
Manor ;  and  the  person  so  holding  is  a  Copy'holder.— 
Farm,  if  it  be  held  by  a  lease  or  contract  with  the  pre- 
prietor :  the  person  letting  the  &rm  is  called  the  iJmd* 
lord,  and  the  person  hiring  ia  the  Farmer  or  TemanL 

Plants  of  different  Kinds. 

Plants  which  are  used  in  a^culture  serve  eitbev  for  food 
or  commerce,  and  are  distinguished  iato  Culmiferoua  and 
Ix*guminoua.  Tbe  fruit  or  seed  of  Culmiferoua  plaata  ia 
com  or  grain ;  the  leaves  and  roota  of  LeguDunoiis 
plants,  which  serve  as  food  for  man,  are  vegetmtle** 

Culmiferous  Plants  are  of  di&rent  kinds,  namely — Wheat, 
trUizum,  which  grows  best  on  a  stiff  or  clay-soiI,  and  ia 
sown  in  October,   [vide  Wheat]— ^ye,  secale,  wbidi 

,  grows  best  in  a  chalky  soil. — Barley,  hordeum,  which 
tequiECB  a  mellow  soiC  rather  light  than  stiff,  and  is 
sown  in  April,  [vide  Barley] — Oats,  a\xntt,  which  suc- 
ceeds in  most  soils,  even  the  poorest,  and  ia  sown  in 
March. 

Leguminous  Plants  are  as  follow : — Potatoes,  Solanum  tih 
berosum,  which  are  planted  in  April.'— Turnips,  Braasua 
rapn,  which  are  sown  in  June. — Pease,  pisum^  sown  in 
February. — Beans,  Vicia Jaba,  sown  in  February. — Car- 
rots, dducust  sown  in  March  or  April.— Par8nipa,jNZi/i- 
naca,  in  Autumn. — Cabbages,  Brastica-  oleracea.  in 
March  or  Ap'ril. — Burnet,  poterium,  recommended  as 
food  for  cattle,  on  account  of  its  being  an  evergreen,  is 
adapted  to  a  poor  soil,  and  is  sown  in  MarclL— -Beet, 
beta,  is  sown  in  March. 

Plants  which  are  cultivated,  particularly  for  commerce, 
serve  various  purpoaea  besides  that  of  food.  Tbey  are 
either  herbtceous  or  vMody. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  this  sort,  are— Flax,  Unum,  used  fiv 
the  making  of  linen,  and  eiCtractin^  an  (hI,  grows  oa  a 
deep  sandy  !oam.— Hemp,  cannabis,  the  same. — Rape 
or  Cole-seed,  Brassica  nanus,  which  is  cultivated  for  its 
oil,  grows  any  where. — Vvoad,  isatis,  which  ia  used  ia 
dyeing,  is  cultivated  in  a  blackish  heav^  mould. — H(^ 
hnmiuus,  used  in  malt  liquor,  grow  m  a  black  loose 
lUQor-soil. 

The  wr>()dy  kinds  of  plants  are  either  Fruit-Trees,  or  lim- 
ber-Trees The  two  most  important  sorts  of  fruit-trees 
are  the  Apple,  from  which  Cyucr  is  made ;  and  the  Pear, 
which  yields  Per^.  Among  the  timber-trees  are  tb« 
Oak,  Elm,  Ash,  Larch,  &c.  which  are  each  spoken  of 
in  their  proper  places. 

Plants  which  grow  s[ 
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Al,  ve  caVnt  mndtt  nidi  as  riw— Hiittle,  eardutu, 
«luoh  grom  oo  •tmg  land,  uid  bunu  tbe  oern. — 
Twttch-<xraH,  tmkyrit^  which  beeps  the  land  looee  and 
^IImt. — May-Weed,  atUhemh,  which  inftsts  barley. — 
<*(Mae-Gra88,  or  Wild-Tansy,  tanaoetian^  which  growt 
Krtly  OB  strong  clays.— Cfiwkle,  Agrostemma  gkhagOf 
which  tafesu  barley.—  Fern,  Jilix,  and  Furze  or  Brake, 
PiertM  aqmlinay  waidi  grow  mostly  in  a  sandy  brown 
smL — Rushes  er  Flags,  Juiuus,  aquatic  weeds,  wUch 
grow  in  marsh-lands, 
flants  in  agriculture  are  exposed  to  particular  diseases,  as 
the — Bi/gtit  in  wheat,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an  in* 
sect. — Mildew,  a  more  frequent  disease,  consists  of  a 
powder  that  attaches  to  the  grain  in  the  ear.  It  is  either 
black  or  red,  the  former  of  which  is  called  imut.  Wash- 
ing the  grain,  that  is,  to  be  sown  in  a  lie,  has  been  found 
to  be  an  efficacious  remedy.— GmA  is  a  kind  of  worm 
which  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  the  com. — Turnips  and 
Hops  are  both  subject  to  4  particular  callra  after 
the  plants  they  infect. — Potatoes  are  expoaed  to  the  etui, 
iriiich  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

Rotation  of  Crop*, 

A  crop  IS  that  whidi  is  produced  by  a  single  act  of  culti- 
Tatmg  a  field,  and  supplying  it  with  grain  or  seed.  A 
field  is  said  lo  be  cnqqtrd  when  it  is  occupied  with  any 
v^etation.  An  eici  crop  is  that  which  is  second  in  rota- 
tion.— Ratatim  of  cropM,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
succeed  each  other  in  die  same  field,  varies  with  the 
circamstancs  of  the  soil ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  wheat 
may  follow  fiillow  on  a  clay  anil,  then  peas,  barley,  hay, 
and  oau ;  on  a  light  soil  barley  may  follow  turnips,  then 
bay>  oats,  fallow,  and  wheat. 

Husbandry,  or  PracUcal  Agriculture. 

Undtf  this  part  of  Agriculture  are  comprehended  the  la- 
bours of  Husbandry,  with  the  implements  and  animals 
S|ipeftainuig  thereto. 

Labours  of  Husbandry. 

The  labours  of  husbandry  are  those  which  belong  to  the 

field,  and  those  of  the  farm-^ard. 
The  labours  of  the  field  consist  of  preparing  the  land  for 

the  reception  of  the  ^rain,  committing  the  grain  to  the 

earth,  and  gathering  m  the  fruits. 

Preparing  the  Land. 

Tbe  preparation  of  the  land  requires  both  general  and  par- 
ticular labours.  The  general  labours  are — Breaking  up 
the  ground,  i.  e.  opening  it  for  the  first  time. — Hedging, 
or  the  enclosing  land  with  a  hedge.  The  person  who 
does  this  work  is  the  Hedger,  and  the  ways  of  doing  it 
are  Tarioiis,  as,  Pla^ng  a  het^,  i.  e.  bending  down 
the  shoots  of  an  old  bedse. — Btadering  a  he^e,  cutting 
away  the  superfluous  shoots. — Eddowing  aaedge,  &c. 
fvide  Hedge'] — Land-Fining,  another  important  labour 
18  the  carrying  off  stagnant  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  by  means  of  drains  or  channels  made  in  the  earth. 
Drains  are  either  open  or  hollow.  Open  drains  are  those 
which  run  along  the  surface  of  the  earth.  HoUow  drains 
are  placed  under  the  earth,  [vide  Drain] 

Tbe  particular  preparatory  labours  are — Ploughing,  or 
turning  up  the  earth  with  a  plough.  Lands  are  ploughed 
so  as  to  make  furrows  and  ridges.  Furrffirs  are  the 
tracks  of  the  plough.  Hidges  ere  made  up  of  a  certain 
number  of  furrows  between  the  kenting  or  xuater-Jurroms. 
Lands  ploughed  with  ridges  of  two  bouts  or  rounds,  are 
called  tjBo  bouled  lands  j  those  which  are  ploughed  with 
broad  ridges  are  broad-lands  j  and  those  parts  of  ploughed 
fields  that  ran  along  the  hedges  are  head-kndt,  or  het^t- 


lands.  When  the  furrow  is  turned  towards  the  un- 
ploitthed  ground,  Uiis  is  termed  Rtce-balking.  -  Fallowing 
Jand  IS  the  ploughing  up  a  fallow ;  tm/kliauiing  is  ploti^^- 
ing  it  a  second  time;  and  tri^llgwing  is  the  third 
plonghing. — BjB^ng  it  the  mmalion  by  which  the  clods 
of  earth  are  broken  with  a  roller,  and — Harrmomg  it  the 
loosemng  the  earth  with  the  harrow  after  it  hu  been 
ploughed.— Bttra*d«a<ii^,  otlierwise  called  Denshtru^, 
1.  e.  Devonshiring,  prorably  firom  the  coiuity  where  it 
commenced,  is  the  buniing  of  land,  or  rather  the  weeds, 
as  heath,  furze,  &c.  as  it  lies  in  heaps  on  the  land.— 
Land  is  said  to  be  broa^iit  to  a  season  when  it  is  made 
fine,  by  ploughing,  &c. —  To  Lay  up  land,  is  to  plough 
it  the  first  time  for  an^  particular  occasion. — Manuring 
land  is  the  supplying  it  with  any  sort  of  manure ;  and 
dressing  land  is  the  mixing  any  other  soil  with  the  earth 
to  alter  its  texture  and  properties. 

Seed  Time.  When  the  land  is  prepared,  the  next  step 
is  the  sowing  the  seeds  or  srain.  Whatever  is  raised 
bv  seed  is  sown,  set,  or  drilled. — Sowing  is  done  with 
the  hand,  and  when  scattered  over  the  ground,  it  if 
called  foutn^  broadcast.— SeUing  is  dropping  tbe  grain 
firom  tbe  hand  into  holes  made  with  the  dibble,  as  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  peas,  beans,  &c. — Drilling  is  the  sowing 
of  seeds  in  driUn,  or  rows,  which  is  done  by  a  machine, 
called  the  driU-^mgh,  When  the  earth  is  supplied 
wiUi  grain,  then  it  is  necessary  to  need,  i.  e.  to  dear  it 
of  Uie  weeds  which  grow,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  that 
of  turnips,  it  is  ne<xssary  to  hoe,  i.  e.  to  loosen  ^e  earth 
with  the  hoe,  and  remove  some  of  the  plants. — Planiitig 
is  the  raising  of  plants  by  means  of  others,  or  parts  of 
others.  Hops  are  planted  by  means  of  sets.  Trees  are 
itused  by  layers  from  tbe  mother  plant ;  or  by  suckers  from 
the  mother  root,  as  the  Elm,  Elder,  Sec. ;  or  by  slips, 
cuttings,  or  sets,  as  Willows,  Sallow,  Ozier,  and  the 
like.  Some  are  raised  from  seed,  as  the  Oak,  Chesnut, 
Ash,  &c.  i  and  the  young  plants,  after  they  first  come 
up,  are  termed  seedlings. 

Harvest.  The  seed  time  is  succeeded  by  the  harvest,  or 
the  gathering  in  of  the  fruits.  The  time  for  cutting 
grass  and  rnnling  hay  is  the  haysel.  That  of  cutting  the 
corn  is  properly  the  harvesL  Hay  is  mowed,  i.  e.  cut 
with  a  scythe;  and  the  grass  so  cut  is  called  the  stoath. 
Strewing  the  grass,  is  scattering  it  evenly  over  the 
ground,  which  is  done  either  with  a  fork,  or  uie  hand.— 
IVinroning  is  the  gathering  into  small  rows  the  man 
80  strewea. — Cocking  is  the  raising  it  into  heaps.-— Hay 
is  carted  on  waggons  by  one  who  ^nVolei  mth  a  pitch- 
fork ;  and  afterwards  stacked,  1.  e.  put  upon  a  stack, 
which,  if  the  hay  be  not  properly  made  will  heat,  and 
Bomerimes  be  set  on  fire. — If  the  same  meadow  be 
mowed  a  second  time,  this  mowing  is  called  the  Afier- 
0M/A.— When  hay  is  to  be  sold  it  is  taken  to  the  market 
in  certain  quantities,  called  a  load  or  truss. — Whwi  is 
ripe  when  the  ear  is  yellow  and  hangs  down.  It  is 
reaped,  \.  e.  cut  with  a  sickle,  and  made  up  into  leaves, 
i.  e.  bundles  tied  up  with  a  wisp  or  band  of  straw.  When 
several  sheaves  are  set  up  in  a  slanting  direction  against 
each  other,  it  is  termed  a  shock,  which  is  afterwards  carted 
and  placed  in  a  barn.  The  heap  thus  raised  in  the  barn 
is  termed  the  goff".  When  a  field  is  cleared  of  the  shocks, 
the  gleaners  are  let  in  to  gather  ihe  scattered  ears  of 
cum,  which  is  called  leasing  or  gleaning.  The  straw 
of  wheat  or  rye  which  is  left  afler  cutting,  is  the  stubble. 
—Barley  is  ripe  when  the  red  roan  or  reddish  colour  is 
gone  ofl,  when  it  is  mowed,  and  left  to  lie  on  the  svoath. 
If  it  be  inned  or  housed  wet,  it  will  mowbum,  which  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  malting,  or  the  making  of  malt.  If  the 
weather  be  wet  after  it  is  reaped,  it  is^pt  to  tni 
i.  e.  to  ^ire  or  sprmit,  unl^j^^^i 
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Cortiia0muhed\iythehe\p  ofaflul;  and  nnmionn^  or 
deansedi  of  the  waff"  or  husk  bj  means  of  a  &n.  Tlie 
is  the  defective  grain  tha|  remains  after  winnowing' 
and  cleanring.  When  gndn  is  thrashed,  it  is  laid  up  in 
granaries  until  it  goes  to  market ;  and,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  it,  is  turned  and  tereenedt  i.  e.  run 
tlirough  a  screen.  Wheat  is  ground  either  in  a  w'md  or 
or  watermill,  and  yields  fiour,  which  is  the  finest  part  of 
the  grain,  and  meal  and  pollard,  which  have  different 
portions  of  the  bran  or  husk  mixed  with  it. — Peas  are 
commonly  reaped  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick, 
and  left  to  lie  in  small  heaps  till  tlie  kaumj  i.  e.  the 
st^ksj  and  the  cods,  are  dry. — Hops  are  ripe  when  they 
begin  to  colour;  and  are  gathered  by  pickiog  the  hops 
from  the  haum,  or  bindt  which  is  round  the  pole,  afler 
which  they  are  dried  to  a  certain  gage  of  draughty  in  a 
kiln  covered  with  hair,  over  a  staddU,  in  which  is  a 
clmrcoal  fire.  Hack  dried  hops  are  those  which  are  im- 
perfectly dried.  After  drying,  the  hops  are  bagged,  or 
put  into  bags  called  nK»t«f<,  in  which  manner  mey  are 
carried  to  market. — Hemp  and  Jlax,  which  are  ripe  when 
they  begin  to  grow  brown,  are  gathered  by  puUing  and 
tyii^  up  in  huidfuls. — Madder,  which  is  three  years  in 
commg  to  maturity,  consists  of  Uiree  different  sorts  when 
it  is  gathered,  namely,  mill-madder,  the  first,  is  the 
outer  rind  or  husk,  wiiicfa,  when^ared  off,  is  the  infe- 
rior ;  the  second,  or  middle  rind,  u  termed  Number  O : 
crmhmadder,  the  third  and  best  sor^  is  the  heart  and 
pith^Trees  are  transplanted,  which  are  removed  from 
the  spot  where  they  were  rewed  or  have  been  gnnring. 
They  are  pruned,  i.  e.  cleared  of  their  dead  woods  or 
superfluous  branches  with  a  pruning  knife:  they  are 
lopped  when  the  larger  branches  that  form  the  top  are 
cut  off.  When  trees  have  been  often  lopped,  and  are 
grown  old,  the^  are  called  pollards.  Timber  is  Jelled 
when  the  trunk  is  cut  down,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  stump. 
It  is  barked,  when  it  is  stripped  of  its  bark.  To  sladle  a 
wood,  is  to  leave  young  trees  at  certain  distances, 

Laboun  ^  tkc  Yard  House, 

Under  this  head  are  to  be  reckoned  the  management  of 
animals,  mating,  brewing,  baking,  management  of  the 
dairy,  &c. 

The  animals  on  a  farm  are  termed  the  Ui'e  stock,  and 
consist  of  either  beasts  called  cattle,  or  birds  called 
poidtry.  Beasts  are  either  beasts  of  burden,  as  horses, 
&C.;  or  grazing  beasts,  as  oxen,  sheep,  Sic-^Horses 
are  distinguished  into  draught-horses,  nding-horses,  &c. 
[vide  Horse)  A  Uam  of  horsn  is  any  number  that  go 
together  either  in  a  waggon  or  plough.  The  young  of 
a  horse  is  termed  a  Jim  while  it  sucks,  and  a  etdt  be- 
fore it  is  broken  in  for  use.  The  stable  is  the  place  set 
f^HU-t  for  the  horses ;  the  staU  is  a  partition  in  the  stable 
for  a  single  horse ;  the  litter  is  nis  bed  of  straw  ;  the 
rack  is  the  place  railed  off  for  his  hay  ;  the  manger  is  a 
trough  for  his  com ;  and  the  bin  is  the  chest  to  hold 
the  chaff  or  the  com.  Of  grazing  beasts  there  is  the — 
Ox,  of  which  the  male  is  called  the  btUl,  and  the  female 
the  cote.  The  young  of  a  cow,  while  it  sucks,  is  a 
calf,  afterwards  a  riecr  if  male,  a  heifer  if  female,  and 
a  bud  as  soon  as  it  has  budding  homs.  Oxen  of  the 
black  kind  are  called  black  cattle,  and  cows  which  are 
kept  for  their  milk  are  called  milch-cows. — She^  are 
bred  for  their  flesh  and  their  wool.  The  male  of  the 
sheep  is  the  ram,  which,  when  cut,  is  a  toeatherj  the 
femeue  the  etoe,  which,  when  it  is  old,  is  a  crone.  Polled 
sheep  are  those  without  homsr  which  are  reckoned 
the  best  breeders.  The  young  of  sheep,  are  termed 
lambs,  and  the  bringing  forth  »  yeani^  or  lambing. 


Bkearmg  of  sheep  is  tftking  off  their  wool  with  sbeari} 
i^ence,  as  shearing  takes  place  annually,  their  age  is 
redconed  tha«by,  as  one^hear  sheep,  two-shear  sheep,  Ac. 
Sheep  are  penned  or  folded,  that  is,  they  are  &stened 
within  a  narrow  space  called  a  pen,  by  means  of  hvSes 
or  moveable  gates,  which  are  fixed  into  the  ground,  and 
tied  together  with  ozier-twigs. — Swine  are  kept  for 
breeding  and  fatting,  of  which  the  male  is  the  boar, 
and,  after  it  is  cut,  is  a  hog ;  the  female  is  the  saw,  and, 
after  it  is  cut,  the  spaced  gelt.  The  young  of  the  sow 
is  the  pi^,  and  the  onnglng  forth  is  farrowing;  while 
a  i^ig  sucks  it  is  a  sticking  pig  ;  when  fit  for  roasting, 
it  IS  a  roaster  ;  and,  when  it  is  three  quarters  of  a  year 
old,  it  is  a  young  shoot.  Swine  shackle  in  com  fields  or 
on  mashj  i.  e.  the  acoms  that  are  under  the  tree ;  their 
flesh  is  called  pork,  but  that  of  the  boar  is  brawn. — 
Poultry  are  the  domestic  fowls  or  birds  kept  for  their 
flesh,  and  their  eggs.  I'he  male  bird  is  generally  the 
cock,  the  female  the  hen  ;  but  of  seese  the  male  is  the 
gander,  tlie  female  the  goose;  and  of  ducks  the  male 
IB  the  drake,  and  the  female  the  duck.  Poultry  hatch 
their  young  by  sitting  upon  their  eggs  a  certain  time;  a 
hen  brings  forth  chickens  after  twenty  days*  sittings  a 
duck  brings  forth  ducklings  after  thirty  days ;  a  goose, 
gosling  s  a  Turkey,  turkey-pouts  ;  and  a  swan,  cygnets. 
Green  geese  are  the  young  geese  fatted  in  spring,-  stubUe 
geese,  uose  which  are  f^ted  in  the  stubble.  Bam  door 
Jowls  are  full  grown  chickens  whidi  are  Iktted  by  the 
barn-door. — Bmi  are  kept  for  their  honey  and  wax. 
An  apiary  is  a  bee-garden,  or  the  place  where  bees  are 
kept ;  the  hives  or  wicker  baskets  are  their  bouses,  which 
are  placed  on  stools  or  benches  in  a  sheltered  spot. 
The  swarming  of  bees  is  the  collection  of  the  young 
bees  in  the  open  air,  which  light  on  some  place,  and 
form  themselves  into  a  compact  body.  The  honey  and 
wax  is  collected  into  a  solid  substance  called  the  comb. 
The  mrgin  honey  is  that  which  flows  of  itself  out  of  the 
comb  when  taken  out  of  the  hive,  and  also  that  whidi 
comes  from  the  first  year's  swarm. 
Malting  is  the  making  of  malt  out  of  barley,  which  is 
done  by  a  particular  process,  and  the  person  who  causes 
it  to  be  done  is  the  malster.  Barley  is  first  steeped,  tliat 
is,  left  in  water  for  three  nights  till  it  be  drenched ;  it  is 
afterwards  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  quanUty  laid  down, 
at  a  given  time,  is  called  a  couch.  In  this  state  it  sends 
forth  a  sprout,  which  is  called  the  spire  or  come,  and  the 
second  spire,  which  succeeds  the  first,  and  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  barley,  is  called  the  acrospire.  This  deter- 
mines the  state  of  the  grain,  whether'  it  be  fit  for  the 
next  process,  which  is  kiln-druingj  i.  e.  drying  it  by  the 
fire  of  the  kiln,  after  which  it  becomes  maU.  Inis  is 
then  cleansed  in  order  to  dear  it  of  the  swout  or  come 
before  it  goes  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. — Brewing  is  the 
making  of  malt,  with  the  assistance  of  bops,  into  beer; 
wort  is  the  essence  of  the  malt  before  the  hop  is  put  to 
it.  Strong-beer  is  made  of  the  first  wort,  which  is  dmwn 
from  the  malt ;  ale  is  a  middle  sort  of  beer ;  small-beer, 
otherwise  called  table-beer,  is  the  weakest  kind  of  the 
three ;  homebreiced  beer  is  that  which  is  brewed  in  pri- 
vate families,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  made  ia 
the  public  breweries.  Mashing  is  the  putting  of  the 
malt  to  the  hot  water  in  the  niash-tub ;  grains  are  the 
malt  after  it  has  been  worked  off  the  usual  number  of 
times  ;  yeast  is  the  frothy  ferment  which  rises  from  the 
working  of  the  beer  in  the  cask. — Baking  is  the  process 
of  making  bread  out  of  flour  with  the  assistance  of 
yeast;  white-bread  is  the  finest  sort  made  of  the  flour; 
Brown-bread  is  that  which  is  made  of  meal;  Rye-br&d 
is  that  which  is  made  of  rye,  wluch$  on  afiCovM.  of  its 
colour,  is  called  Mac^i^ifi^q^dVfiv^kQmlU&oess 
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Pumpenmkdt  u  e.  ion  pour  Nieid,  or  good  for  nothing ; 
$laekbaied  bread  is  that  which  is  not  properly  baked. 

The  dairif  comprehends  all  that  is  made  from  milk.  The 
cream  m  the  essence  of  the  milk  which  settles  on  the  top, 
and  is  skimmed,  or  taken  off  with  a  skimmer,  Ffel-mitk 
is  that  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken.  Butter 
is  made  from  the  cream  by  the  process  of  churning : 
the  liquid  which  remains  after  it  has  been  made  is  called 
bt^ter^mUt,  Cheese'  is  made  by  means  of  the  runnet. 
which  tiurns  the  milk  to  curd  s  this  is  hardened  in  a  vat. 
The  limiid  which  remaiDs  from  the  curd  is  tohei/. 

To  Uie  wove  may  be  added  the  following  catalogue  of 
wricuUitfal  labours  through  the  year,  beginning  with 
m  first  month  in  order.— ^aiiuai|^.  Ploughing  lands 
for  beans  and  pease*  Breaking  up  uys.  Cattle  tended 
with  turnips,  and  well-fenced  agauwt  the  frost  Fences 
tepded.  Trees  lopped  of  dead  boughs.  Cows  calve,  and 
sows  farrow.  Lands  to  be  cleared  of  bushes. — February. 
Lands  to  be  dunged.  Grey  Peas  and  Beans  to  be  sown 
and  harrowed.  Fences  repaired  and  planted.  Vines 
planted.  Meadows  cleared  of  the  moles.  The  pastures 
drained  for  the  young  lambs  to  be  drv.  Barley  uirashed 
for  malting. — March,  Marsh-grounds  to  be  ditched. 
Hop-grounds  set.  Land  ploughed  for  barley.  Barleys 
sown  and  harrowed.  Wheats  rolled. — April.  Barley, 
seed-time.  Summer-fallowing.  Fodder  to  be  provided 
for  the  cattle,  particularly  the  cows.  Hop-yards  pro- 
vided with  poles.  Timber  felled  and  pealed.  The  tmry 
to  be  well  tended. — May.  Lambs  and  sheep  to  be 
washed.  Thrashing  of  com.  Barley  or  wheat  fed  as 
occasion  may  serve.  Corn-fields  weeded.  Buck-wheat, 
Kax,  and  Hemp  sown.  Hops  tended  on  the  poles,  and 
weeded.  Quicksets  weeded.  Bees  tended.  Land  twi- 
fallowed.— •/tnitf.  Sheep  ahome.  Summer  fallowing 
carried  on.  Bushes,  thorns^  &c.  cleared  away.  Haysei 
begun.— t/iiify.  Haysei  finished.  Try-fallowing.  Hemp 
and  flax  plucked. — August.  Reaping,  mowing,  and  all 
sorts  of  harvest  goin^  on.  Managmg  pastures,  hop- 
pii^ing  and  kiln-drymg  hops.  —  SeptenAer,  Farmers 
enter  on  fresh  iarms.  Seeds  thrashed.  Fruits  and 
honey  gathered.  Ditches,  &c.  made.  Hemp  plucked 
andoTMsed.  Brakes  gathered  for  firing. — Octoter.  "Wheat 
and  Rye-sowing.  Laying  up  barley-land.  Acorns, 
hawes,  &c,  sown.  Quickset  planted. — November,  Swine 
&tted  and  killed.  Hearing  of  poultry  and  ploughing 
finished.  —  December,  Cattle  provided  with  fodder  and 
housing.   Dung  carted,  &c. 

Implements  of  Husbandry, 

The  most  important  of  all  agricultural  implements  is  the 
plou^t  i  the  parts  of  which  are  the  head,  which  is  de- 
sired to  go  into  the  ground ;  the  heel,  which  is  the 
binder  end;  the  base  or  bottom,  otherwise  called  the 
soUi  the  sock,  a  hollow  shoeing  of  iron  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  head;  tlie  stilt,  or  handle  for  the  driver; 
the  heamf  or  lon^  piece  of  wood,  in  which  is  fixed  the 
couiier,  or  sharp  iron  that  cuts  the  ground ;  the  bridle  or 
wauade  at  tlie  end  of  the  beam,  by  which  the  horses  are 
put  to ;  the  cross-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed. 
The  back  of  a  plough  is  usually  called  the  land-side,  and 
that  board  which  recaves  the  turf  or  sod  is  the  mould- 
board,  earih-^toardt  or  broad-board,  A  plough  is  said 
to  be  in  trim,  or  to  srvim  Jbir  when  it  goes  on  steadily 
in  the  ground.  Ploughs  are  named  dwerently  accord-, 
ing  to  uieu:  make  or  use,  as  the  chmn  plough,  the  wheeled- 
plough,  the  sward-cutter,  the  drill-plough,  the  paring- 
jihugh,  The  implements  for  fencing  and  ditching 
are  Uie  biU,  or  curved  hatchet ;  tkavel,  a  sort  of  ditching 
spade;  skuppat,  a  scooper  or  hollow  shovel  used  in 
mardk-lands ;  didtdlf  a  short  spade  for  ditching. — Those 
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used  in  draining  are  the  xoaterlevd,  for  measuring  the  level 
of  the  land  at  a  distance ;  Jbrks  and  crooks  for  clearing 
away  sedges ;  wheel  and  hand-barrmos  ;  short  seMhes  for 
mowing  cmwn  grass;  and  strong  voater-boats  fitted  to  resist 
the  water. — Those  used  in  other  labours  of  the  field  are 
the  waggon,  which  is  the  largest  kind  of  carriage;  the 
cart,  wmch  is  the  smallest ;  and  the  tunbril,  which  is  Uie 
heaviest  and  stoutest  made.  The  parts  of  a  carriage  are 
the  axle-tree,  whicJi  supports  the  oodu,  or  the  whole  ma- 
chine ;  the  wheel,  which  consists  of  the  nave,  into  which 
the  spokes  are  fixed ;  the  feUoes,  which  form  the  orb  of 
the  wheel,  and  the  tire,  or  iron-band,  which  goes  round 
the  orb.  Clombin^  a  wheel  is  arming  the  axle-tree  with 
iron  plates.  Shoeing  a  wheel  is  armmg  Uie  fdloei  with 
iron  stakes.  To  these  may  be  added  crome$,  or^ui^- 
forks,  scythes,  sickles,  &c. 
AGRIEL^'A  {Bot.)  uvfttJMm,  from  iw»f,  wild,  and  if^uTm,  an 

olive,  in  Latin  oleaster  ;  the  tree  called  the  Wild  Olive,  or 

the  Olea  sylveslris  of  Limueus.    Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  123; 

Gorr.  Drf.  Med. 
AGRIFO'LIUM  {Bot.)  the  Ilex  aquifoUum  of  Linnaus. 
AGRIMO'NIA  {Bot.)  Agrimony,  a  plant  of  the  spriggy 

kind,  ^tvyutuiii^  answers  to  the  Eupatorium  of  Dioscorides, 

which  is  a  cleanser  of  the  blood,  and  a  strengthener  of  the 

liver.   Diosc.  \.  4-,  c.  4. 
Agrimonia^  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a  genus  of  plants; 

Class  11  Dodecandria,  Order  2  Digynta. 

Generic  Character.  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. — Cok.  petals 
five ;  claws  narrow.-^STAH.  Jilaments  capillary ;  anthers 
small. — PlsT.  f^rm  inferior ;  ayles  simple ;  stigmas  oh- 
tuse.^ — ^Per.  none ;  calyx  contracted  at  the  neck ;  seeds 
two. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Jgrimonia  eupa- 
toria,  seu  Eupatortum,  Common  Agrimony;  a  perennial, 
naUve  of  Britain. — Agrvmnia  repent.  Creeping  Agri- 
mony ;  a  perennial,  native  of  America. — Agrimonia,  Agri- 
moaoides,  seu  Agrinunuee^  sknilis',  &c  Thiie-leaved  Agri- 
mony; a  perenniai,  native  of  Italy.  J.  Bauhin,  Hist, 
Plant,  i  C,  Bauhin,  Pin,  Theat,  Botan.  s  Ger,  Herb, ; 
Park.  Theat,  Botan,  t  Raii  Hist,  Plant,  s  Tourn,  Inst. 
Herb. ;  Boerh.  Ind.  Plant,  t  Linn.  Spec,  Plant, 
Agrimonia  is  also  the  name  for  several  species  of  the  Bidens 

and  the  Triumphetta  of  Linnseus.    Raii  Hist.  Plant, 
A'GRIMONY  (Bot.)  the  name  of  four  different  sorts  of 
plants  in  the  Linnean  system,  i.  e.  the  Agrimonia}  the 
Ageratum,  or  Bastard  Hemp;  the  JEKjoafonum,  or  Hemp ; 
and  the  Bidens,  or  Water-Hemp. 
AGRIOCA'RDAMUM  (Bot.)  •Ay^i.wf^^^w,  from  ivfi«, 
wild,  and  Kt^stiM*,  Nasturtium ;  the  lieris  of  Linnaeus. 
Paul.  JEginet,  de  Re  Med.  I.  3,  c.  77. 
AGRIOCA'STANUM  Earth-nut,  or  Pig-nut,  the 

Banium  Bitlbocastanum  of  Linnxus. 
AGRIOCINA'RIA  {Bot.)  Wild  Artichoke,  Uie  Cynara 

scolymus  of  Linnfeus. 
AGRIOCOCCIME'LA  {Bol,)  the  Pranus  spinosa  of  Lin- 


naeus. 
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AGRIOME'LA  (Bot.)  the  Pyrus  mains  of  Linnsus. 
Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

A'GRION  (£nf.)  a  division  of  the  genus  lAbdlula,  accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  consisUng  of  those  insects,  of  Uiis  tribe, 
which  have  their  wings  erect  when  at  rest. 

AGRIO^IA  (Ant.)  'Ay^wM,  or,  according  t6  Hesychius, 
'AypuwM;  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  which 
was  celebrated  generally  in  the  night.  It  is  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  from  &7tut,  rusUc  and  rude,  because 
of  the  rudeness  and  intemperance  with  which  the  celebra- 
Uon  of  this  fesUval  was  attended,  or  from  myftrntf,  the  sur- 
name of  Bacchus  for  his  cruelty.  Plut,  Sympos,  1.  8, 
quest.  1 ;  &  in  Anton. ;  Meurs,  de  Greec.  Per,  , 

AdRIOPA'LMA  {Bot.)  Archanggl^^yga^^i,^  Qg 
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AGRIOPASTINA'C A  IBot.)  the  wM  pMsntp  «r  carrot. 
AORIOPHYOXON  (Bet.)  the  Peucahtmm  qgiamle  of 
Linmeus. 

AGRIORI'GANUM  (B(tf.)  the  HmiWoe/icum  «f  Lmnieug. 
AGRIOSELI'NUM  (jBot.)  the  Smyrnium  oitaatrum  of  Lin- 
neeuB. 

A'GRtOT  (Sot.)  a  lour  or  tart  cfaeny. 

AGRIPA'LMA  (Bia.)  theX-emnwcmtftreaoTLinineus. 

AGRITP^  {Surg.)  a  name  for  childrea  born  with  their 
feet  foremost.  The  name  U  supposed  1^  some  to  be 
derived  from  eegro  partu ;  by  others,  from  Agrippa,  the 
Roman,  who  came  into  the  world  in  this  manner.  Plin, 
1.7,  c.  8  ;  Gell.  I.  16,  c.  16 ;  Nm.  MarcdL  c.  19 ;  SaUaas. 
Exercit.  Plhtian.  p.  31 . 

A'GRIUM  (Chfm.)  an  impure  fossile  alkali. 

A'GROM  {Mer/.)  a  disease  of  the  tongue  frequent  in  India. 

AGROSTL'MMA  {Bot.)  from  ivp»  fi>>*«,  ^gri  corona. 
Campion;  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  4 
Penta^ifnia. 

Generic  Characters,  CAL.perianth  one-leaved. — CovL.petnls 
five ;  ciaxos  length  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  border 
spreading.— Stam.  Jilaments  awlshaped;  anMm  simple. 
— PiST.  ^rm  ovate;  li^^les  filiform;  ttigmat  simple. — 
Per.  capsule  oblong  orate ;  seeds  very  many ;  receptacles 
free. 

SpKtes.   The  species  are — Agrostemma  gilkago,  Lolium 
lychnis  seu  gigatho,  an  annual,  native  of  Britain. — Agros- 
temma  coronaria.  Rose  Campion,  a  biennial,  native  of 
Jta\y, -^Agrostemma  Jlos  Jovis,  UmbeUate  Rose  Campion, 
a  perennial,  native  of  Switzerland.  -Ger,  Herb, ;  Park. 
Theat,  Botan.;  RaH.  Hid.  Plant.;  Mor,  Hist.  Plant, g 
Hem.  Cat.  Lmd.  Batav.s  Mild.  Linn.  S^wc.  Pla^, 
AGRO'STIS  {Bot )  ^f«f-«.  Bent  Grass,  a  herb,  so  called 
because  it  grows  in  the  fields,  is  a  tall  grass,  the  leaves  of 
which,  according  to  Dioscorides,  are  pointed,  hard,  and 
broad,  like  those  of  a  reed.   The  root  bruised  and  applied 
agglutinates  wounds.  It  is  called  by  Theocritus  the  iiAiriMf 
Sy^rx.    Thenc.  Idyl.  13,  v.  43  ;  Theoj^,  Hist.  Plant.  1.  1, 
C.  10 ;  DioBC.  1.  4,  c.  SO ;  0H6as.  Med.  CoU,  I,  15,  c.  1 ; 
Aet.  Tetrab.  1.  serm.  1. 
AoRosTiii,  in  the  Linnean  si/xtem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  S 
Trianiiria,  Order  2  Dtgynia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal,  ^ume  one-flowered — CoR.  h\- 
yahe.'— St  AM. Jilaments  longer  than  the  corolla;  anthers 
forked.— PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  styles  reflex  ;  stigmas 
longitudinally  hispid. — Per.  corolla  growing  to  the  seed, 
not  gaping ;  seed  roundish,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Species. — The  principal  specira  are  the — Agrostts  tnonan- 
tha,  seu  Gramen  segetum,  silky  Bent  Grass,  an  annual, 
native  of  Britain. — Agrostis  arundinaceaf  Arundo  agros- 
tis,  Catamagrostis  arundinacea  seu  Gramen  miliaceum, 
reedy  Bent  Grass,  a  perennial,  native  of  Britain. — 
Agrostis  sylvaiica  seu  pannictila,  &c.  wood  Bent  Grass,  a 
perennial,  native  of  Britain. — Agrostis  pungens  seu 
Phahris  dtsticha,  Ac  prickly  Bent  Grass,  a  perennial, 
native  of  Spain. — Agrostis  rupestris,  Avena  monantka 
seu  Gramen  paniculatum,  &c.  an  annual,  native  of  Swit- 
zerland, &c.  J.  Bauh,  Hist,  Plant,  f  C.  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb. ;  Pari.  Theat.  Botan. ;  Rati  Hist.  Plant. ; 
Toumef.  Inst,  j  Boerhaav.  Ind.  Plant. ;  Linn,  Spec, 
Plant. 

Agrostis  is  also  a  name  for  the  Cenchra  racemosus  and  the 
Milium  lendigerum  and  paradoxum  of  Linnaeus.  Bauh.Hist, 
Plant. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Rait  Hist,  Plant.  &c. 

AGRO'TERA  {Atll.)  an  annual  sacrifice  at  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Diana  (cv^/p«,  i.  e.  the  huntress ;  also  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Diana.    Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr, 

AGRO'UND  (3iar.)  i.  e.  on  the  ground;  a  term  applied  to 
a  ship  when  any  part  of  it  rests  on  the  ground  so  as  to 
render  it  immoveimle. 


AGRYTKIA  \Med.)  £>yHnMi,^w>  pnr.  and  &Mf,'«Ie(»] 
ileepSesftness,  called  ^  C^us,  «b  we  authority  of  Hhi- 
pocrstes,  noctuma  wgilia,  m  widtefulneM  in  the  night 
season,  winch  he  veckens  aneng  the  bad  ^rmptoBs.  jfy- 
poerat.  1. 3,  apher.  24,  end  GaL  Cmm,  1,  m  Hippoerot, 
Pradict.  1. 6;  CeU,  L S,  cl ;  Gorr.  Def,  Med.;  Foa, 
Oeemom.  Hippocrat. 

AGRY'PNIS  {Med.)  IfffunU ;  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bae- 
chus,  at  Arbela,  in  Sicily.  Hesychius. 

AGUE  {Med.)  from  the  Aench  atgue,  sharp  or  acute;  an 
intermitting  fever,  with  hot  and  cold  fits  altematehr.  H 
the  vulgar  sense,  the  ague  is  a  fever  attended  with  cold 
shiverings. — Ague  Cake,  a  tumor  in  tlie  spleen  which  often 
follows  agues. — Ague  Drojx,  a  medicine  consisting  of  ths 
solution  of  arsenic  in  water,  for  ttie  cih%  of  the  ague. 

Ague  Tree  {Bot.)  the  Sassafras,  m  Laurus  sassafras  t^Ua- 
neus;  a  tree  so  called  from  the  medidnal  rictue  in  its 
wood  for  curing  agues. 

A  GVl-fan-netif  {Archaol.)  i.e.  new  year  to  the  mtsletoe; 
a  name  for  a  ceremony  among  the  Gauls,  who,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year,  went  about  gathering  misletoe,  and 
repeating  a-gui4'an-neiif,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  tbs 
multitude.  A  similar  practice  prevailed  in  some  parts  of 
France,  under  the  shape  of  b^ging  for  tapers  to  light  ths 
churches,  until  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  aboUned  hj 
the  interference  of  the  church. 

A'GUL  {Boil)  a  little  pricklv  shrub  growing  ia  Fenit  and 
Arabia,  the  Hedysarum  alnagi  of  Lraneeus. 

A'GURAH  {Ant,)  nKiUH.  a  Het»ew  coin,  which  Boxtoif 
explains  by  NummuUut  a  small  coin. 

AGUSADl/RA  {Archeeol,)  a  foe  paid  by  vaasab  to  their 
lords,  for  the  sharpening  tbdr  ploughshares,  Ac 

AGU'STINE  {Chem.)  a  name  given  to  a  supposed  new 
earth,  so  called  from  its  forming  insipid  salts  wmt  adds. 

A'GUTX  {Zool.)  or  Long-eared  Cavy,  the  name  of  an  Ame- 
rican animal  resembling  a  guinea-pig,  the  Caviaa^i  of 
Linnaeus,  which  lives  in  hollow  trees  or  burrows,  is  veiy 
voracious,  and  uses  its  fore  paws  like  hands. 

AGUITETA  {Bot.)  a  Brazilian  ^lant,  the  root  of  which  s 
medicinal.  It  is  the  Thalia  geniculata  of  Limsas.  Mart' 
grav.  Hist.  Bras. 

AGYNEIA  {But.)  from  «,  priv.  and  ytm,,  wifej  a  gewM  tit 
plants.  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  1 1  Monaddphia. 
Generic  Characters. — Cal.  six-leaved,  leafktt  obtrng^ 
CoR.  none.— St  AM.  ^filaments  none;  anthers  three  or 
four  in  the  mate.— Pist.  f^rm  of  the  size     the  calyx; 
neither  style  nor  stigma.— Per,  supposed  to  be  a  tiK 
coccous  capsule. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  East  Indies  and  China. 

AGY'NEI  {Ecc,)  a  set  of  ho^tics  who  sprung  up  in  69*, 
and  said  that  God  forbad  marriage  and  eating  «f  flesh. 
Prateol  Dogmat,  Heeret. 

AHALOTH  {Bot.)  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Liffom 
Aloes. 

AHAMEXLA  {Bot.)  the  Verbesma  aemeUa  of  Lnmaens. 

AHE'AD  (Afar.)  fordier  on  than  die  ship,  in  (mposition  to 
astern,  or  behind  the  ship.   '*  To  run  aMad  of  one's  redh 
oning,"  i.  e.  to  sail  beyond  the  place  erroneoudy  esti> 
mated  in  the  dead  reckoning  as  the  ship's  station.— 
ahead,  [vide  Line"} 

AHME^LLA  {Bot.)  the  verhesina  acmeUa  of  Linmeos.  [rids 
Acmella"] 

AHOU'AI  {Bot.)  or  ahovai,  a  tree  of  Brazil,  growing  to 
the  size  of  a  pear'tree,  and  bearing  fruit  the  nae  of  ■ 
chesnut.    C.  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant, 

A-HU'LL  (Mar.)  a  term  for  a  ship  when  all  her  8«ls  m 
furled  and  her  helm  lashed  on  the  lee-side. 

AHU'SAL  {Chem.)  the  sulphur  of  arsenic, 
j  AICHMAlX)TARCtfc|^fe)D9rv^<|igter^ 
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rSfWtt  which  itgnlfies.  literally^  prince  or  cluef  of  the  cap- 
dres.  was  the  tiUe  which  the  Jews  pretend  to  have  be- 
longed to  him  who  governed  that  people  during  their 
ofitiTtty  at  Babylon.  Thev  believe  him  to  have  been 
constantly  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  although  there  is  no 
poof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  character  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  when  Huns  was  invested  with 
it,  after  which  the  office  continued  till  the  eleventh 
centnry.    Prid.  Cmtiect.  part  3,  book  4. 

AX'D  {Hist.)  an  Arabic  term  fw  a  festival,  so  named  be- 
cause it  returns  every  year. 

AiB  {Law)  in  French  aulet  a  nibsidr  granted  to  the  crown, 
or  to  any  lord,  as  in  the  case  of  knighting  a  son  or  marry- 
ing a  daughter, — Aids  customary  or  common^  are  those 
which  were  given  by  the  right  of  custom,  such  as  those 
above-mentioned.— reoMonable,  are  those  which  were 
given  in  an  emergency.— /^itii  gracious  or  nobUt  are  those 
which  were  given  voluntarily, — Aid  prier»  a  petition  in 
court,  to  calf  in  the  he^  of  another  person  who  lias  an 
interest  in  the  thing  contested,  as  a  servant  having  done 
any  thing  lawfully  in  right  of  his  master  shall  have  aid  of 
him.  F.  N.  B.  50.— Aid  of  the  icings  where  the  king's 
tenant  prays  aid  of  the  king  on  account  of  rent  demantfed 
of  him  by  others.  Stat.  4  Ed.  I,  c.  1,  &c,  14  Ed,  IJI. 
•t.  1.  c.  14,  Ac.  and  1  H.  IV.  c.  8. 

Auk  de  cmmf  {A^ii.)  an  officer  that  always  attends  on  each 
of  the  generals  in  his  camp,  to  receive  and  carry  orders. — 
Aid  d*  camp  major,  an  officer  who  assists  the  major- 
general,  and  supplies  his  place  in  his  absence. 

Aid  {Man.)  the  assbtaoce  given  to  the  movements  of  a 
horse  by  the  rider,  with  his  bridle  and  accoutrements ; 
thus,  a  horse  is  said  to  know  his  aids,  or  take  his  aids  with 
vigour.  The  aids  are  of  two  sorts — Aid  inner,  as  the  inner 
heel,  inner  leg  or  inner  rein,  Scc.^Aid  outer,  as  the  outer 
heel,  1^,  reiu,  &e. 

AIDE  du  Pare  des  Vhres  {Mil.)  an  officer  in  France  acting 
immediately  under  the  commissary  of  stores  and  pro- 
naiona. 

A1GHENDALE  (Com.)  a  liquid  measure  in  Lancashire, 
containme  seven  quarts. 

AIGLETT  {Her-)  an  eaglet  or  young  eagle. 

AtSREMORE  {Mech,)  a  term  used  by  the  artificers  in  a 
laboratory  to  signify  the  charconl  in  a  state  fitted  for  the 
■idling  of  powiter. 

AI^jRIS  {Com.)  a  stone  which  serves  as  current  coin  among 
the  lasiuoiSk  a  tribe  of  Afi'icaos,  where  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  precious  stone,  altliough  it  possesses  no  real  value.  It  is 
OB  a  greenish  biue  cdour,  without  any  lustre.  It  is  hard 
in  iu  texture,  but  does  not  admit  of  any  great  polish. 

AIGUEMARI'NE  {Min}  or  Ajuumarine,  another  name  for 
the  emerald. 

AIGUI'LLE  {Mil.)  an  iustrument  used  by  engineers  to 
pierce  a  rock  for  the  lodgement  of  powder,  as  in  a  mine: 
or  to  mine  a  rock  so  as  to  excavate  it  end  make  roads. — 
Aiguille  de  Chariot,  French  for  the  draught-tree  of  a 
diariot. 

AIGUi'LLES  (Mech.)  French  for  the  short  upright  pieces 
of  wood  used  in  the  roofs  of  houses. 

AiODiLLKs  {Hyd,)  round  or  square  pieces  of  wood  which 
serve  to  go  up  and  down  by  way  of  a  flood-gate. 

AIGUIL&TTES  {Mii.)  French  for  the  tagg^  points  which 
hang  from  the  soldiers'  uniforms,  particularly  among  the 
Russians  and  IVussians. 

AIGUI'SCE  {Her.)  or  E^uisce,  an  epithet  for  a 
cvaas:  a  cross  atg^utce  is  that  which  has  the 
;iro  a^les  at  the  ends  cut  off  so  as  to  termi- 
note  in  two  points,  in  distinction  from  the  cross 
Stchee,  which  goes  t^^ring  to  a  sharp  pmot. 

jatQVLET  (ilfscA.)  a  point  of  gold  placed  at  the  end  of 
fiiiiges. 


AIL  (Z^4iti)  or  Aidt  from  the  French  aieul,  an  ancestor,  or  a 
grandfather ;  a  writ  which  lies  where  a  man's  grandfather 
being  seized  of  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple  the  day 
that  he  died,  and  a  stranger  abateth  or  cntereth  tM 
same  day  and  dispossesses  the  heir  of  his  inheritance. 
F.  N.  B.  222. 

AIL'ANTHUS  (Bot)  from  the  Amboyna  word  Aylanto,  u  e. 
the  tree  of  heaven ;  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  33  Polygamia, 

Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cob. 
p^als  five. — Stam.  ^filaments  ten  ;  anthers  oblong.— 
jPist.  germs  from  three  to  five ;  stj^les  lateral ;  stigmas 
capitate. — Per.  eapsules  compressed ;  ic^^t^s  solitary. 
Species.- — The  species  are — Ailanthus  ^iandulotOt  ■  Tall 
Ailanthus,  a  tree,  native  of  China. — Adanikus  excelsa^  a 
tree,  native  of  the  East  Indies.    Linn.  Skjec.  Plant- 
AI'LERONS  {Mech.)  1.  The  short  boards  which  are  set  into 
the  outside  of  the  wheel  of  a  watennill,  which  are  called, 
in  English,  ladles  or  avehoards,    %  l^e  buttresses  or 
tarlings  laid  along  the  sides  of  rivers  or  water-coarses,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  undermining  any  bnilding. 
Aim  nf  a  bovi  or  gun  {Sport.)  the  button  or  mark  to  taka 
aim  by. 

Aim  frontlet  {MS.)  a  piece  of  wood  hollowed  out  to  fit  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun,  so  as  to  make  it  level  with  the  breech, 
formerly  in  use  among  gunners. 

A  in  alt.  {Mus.)  the  second  note  in  Alt,  the  ninth  above  G 
or  treble  cliff-note. — A  in  Altissimo,  the  second  note  in 
altissimo,  or  the  octave  above  A  in  Alt. 

AJOURE'  {fler.)  from  the  French ^'our,  a  day,  or  light; 
an  epithet  for  that  part  of  the  field  which,  by  the  removal 
of  an  ordinary  or  part  of  it,  is  exposed  to  the  view. 

AIR  (Nat.)  aer,  one  of  tlie  four  elements,  so  called  be- 
cause, Mfu,  it  lifis  things  up  from  the  earth,  or  because 
»H  ft~,  it  is  always  flowing ;  a  rare  invisible  and  extremely 
elastic  fluid,  not  condensible  br  cold,  or  any  other  means, 
into  a  solid  state.  Plat,  in  Cratin*i  Aritt,  de  Anim,  1. 1, 
c.  2  ;  and  Met.  1.  1,  c.  3. 

AiB  {Chem.)  was  expressed  in  ancient  chemistry^by  the 
character  of  a  triangle,  thus  [A]- 

Air,  in  mndem  Chemistru,  is  distinguished  into  atmospheric, 
factitious,  fixed,  vital,  &c. — Air,  atmospheric  or  com- 
mon,  an  invisible,  insipid,  inodorous,  ponderous^  and  elas- 
tic fluid,  consisting  of  two  parts,  vital  air  or  oxvgcn  gas, 
and  nie]ihitic  air  or  azotic  gas.-— ^/r  factitious,  that  parti- 
cular sort  of  air  which  has  been  luscovered  and  distin- 
guished by  means  of  chemical  experiments.  Such  sorts  of 
air  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  oFgases^  of  which  the 
following  arc  the  principal. — Airy Jixed  or  Jixable,  called  by 
Van  Helmont,  Gas  sylvestre,  an  inodorous  and  ela&tic  fluid 
like  the  former,  but  of  superior  gravity.  It  is  called fxed 
air,  because  it  is  found  in  a  fixed  state  in  lime,  alkalies,  &c 
It  is  also  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  its  acid  properties. 
— Air,  vital  or  oxygen  gas,  is  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
caloric,  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  the  common  air. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  respiration  of  every  ani- 
mal, and  on  that  account  termed  vital. — Air  inflammaUe, 
or  Hydrogen  gas,  an  extremely  inflammable  substance, 
which  is  ten  or  even  twelve  times  lighter  than  common  air, 
and,  by  its  mixture  with  oxygen  gas,  will  produce  the 
most  intense  heat  that  is  known.  It  is  fatal  to  animals  that 
are  obliged  to  breathe  it;  but  for  its  lightness  is  generally 
used  in  the  construction  of  air  balloons. — Air  m^itic,  so 
called  from  its  impurity,  has  also  the  name  of  Axttic  gas, 
because  it  is  destructive  to  life;  and  of  nitron  De- 
cause  it  is  a  union  of  nitrogen  with  caloric.  It  is-  the 
second  principal  ingredient  in  atmospheric  air,  being,  in 
fact,  atmospheric  air  deprived  of  Its  oxygen.  Its  principal 
properties  are  that  of  extingobhing  flame  and  life,  as  in 
mines,  where  it  is  caUedJ&if  danq>,^^ih^^e  ^u^^^h^^jq  [( 
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Airs  acid,  those  adds  which  assunte  the  form  of  or 
gases,  and  ia  consequence  receive  the  name  of  lur,  as — 
Air  phlogistiaited,  the  same  as  mephitic  air  or  vital  gas. 
[vide  Air  vzephttic] — Mr  Empi/reat,  or  dephlopsticated,  the 
same  as  viial  air.  [vide  AtrvitaJ^ — Air  alkSine,  another 
name  for  Ammonia. — Air  dephloguticated  nitroutf  another 
name  for  the  acid  called  nitrout  oxyd.-^Air  dtphlt^gisH- 
cated  marine,  another  name  for  oiymttriatic  aad^  In  this 
manner  other  acids  are  denominated. 

Air  {Anat.)  the  fine  aerial  substance  supposed  to  be  encloijed 
in  the  labyrinth  of  the  inward  ear,  and  to  minister  to  the 
due  conveyance  of  the  sounds  in  the  sensory. 

AiTi  Bladder  {Ich.)  the  vesicles  in  &he8,  by  the  contraction  or 
dilation  of  which  they  raise  or  sink  themselves  in  the  water. 

AiK-w«e/  (iBo^.)  or  Atr-hag,  the  name  given  by  Withering 
to  the  Fmiculus  of  Linnsus.  [vide  F<MiaUus'] 

AiR-threads  {Nat,)  a  name  ^ven  to  the  long  filaments  so 
frequently  observed  in  the  autumn  season,  floating  in  the 
air.  These  are  formed  by  the  long  legged  field  spider, 
which  supports  itself  upon  them  to  a  considerable  height 
when  it  is  in  quest  of  prey. 

Air  Balloon  (Pneum.)  a  machine  so  constructed  as  to  be  able 
to  float  in  the  air  and  carry  weight.  It  is  filled  with  a 
species  of  air  called  hydrogen  ^as,  or  air  inflammable. — 
Air  cane,  an  air  gun  converted  into  a  walking  stick. — Air 
gun,  an  instrument  for  propelling  bullets  solely  by  means 
of  condensed  air.— ^ir  holder,  a  part  of  the  chemical  ap< 
paratus,  otherwise  called  a  gazometer. — Air  hole,  a  hole  in 
a  furnace  just  under  the  hearth  to  admit  air,  for  increasing 
the  force  of  the  fire. — Air-jacket,  a  leaUiem  jacket  made 
with  bags  or  bladders,  communicating  with  each  other,  by 
the  help  of  which  when  filled  with  air,  and  placed  under 
the  breast,  a  person  ma^  be  supported  in  the  water. — Air 
lamp,  a  pneumatic  machme«  formed  by  the  combination  of 
inflammable  air  and  electricity  to  produce  a  flame,  which, 
by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  may  be  repressed  or  continued 
at  pleasure. — Air  pipes,  pipes  which  are  adapted  to  the 
holds  of  vessels,  or  other  close  places,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  them  of  the  fbul  air. — Air  pump,  a  machine  for 
exhausting  the  air  out  of  vessels,  so  as  to  obtain  a  vacuum 
as  far  as  possible,  [vide  Pneumatics'} — Airshafi,  a  passage 
for  the  conveyance  of  air  into  mines,  or  other  subterra- 
neous places.— '^ir  trunk,  a  contrivance  for  the  clearing 
of  rooms  of  the  foul  vr,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  are 
assembled. 

Air  vessel  {Hyd.)  1 .  A  vessel  of  air,  contained  in  water  en- 
gines, which  force  the  water  out  in  a  stream  as  fast  as  it  is 
admitted.  2.  A  metallic  cylinder  in  the  improved  fire  en- 
gines, which  is  constructed  so  as  to  retfun  the  air  which  is 
requisite  for  forcing  out  the  water  in  an  equable  stream. 

Air  {Mas.)  or  Airia,  an  air:  1.  Any  melody  that  comes 
within  the  reach  of  vocal  expression.  2.  In  a  stricter 
sense,  any  composition  for  a  single  voice. — Air,  with 
variations,  a  melody  varied,  ed  libtlum,  by  the  compiler. 
— Air  terdre,  an  air,  so  denominated  for  the  tenderness  of 
its  style. 

Air  {Man.)  a  cadence  and  liberty  of  motion  accommodated 
to  the  natural  disposition  of  a  horse,  which  makes  him  rise 
widi  obedience,  measure  and  time,  [vide  Airs} 
AI'RA  {Bat.)        the  Greek  name  for  LoUum  or  Darnel, 
has  been  given  by  Linneeus  to  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  2  Digunia^  called  in  English  Aira  Grass. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal,  ^lume  two  flowered;  valves 
ovate-lanceolate. — Cor.  btvalvet  Nectary  two-leaved; 
leajlets  acute.— Stah. ^2amenj«  capillary;  anthers  ob- 
long.—Pist.  germ  ovate;  styles  cetaceous  ;  stigmas  pu- 
bescent.— Per.  none ;  seeds  subovate. 
^cies.   The  species  mostly  consist  of  difierent  species  of 
the  Avena  or  Gramina  of  other  writers.   J.  Bauh  in 
Hist,  Plant. i  C.  Bauh  Pin.i  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat, 


Botan.f  Raii  Hist,  Plant.,-  Toumef.  Inst.  Herb.;  Boerh. 
Ind.  Plant,  j  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
Aira,  as  a  species,  answers  to  the  Cynostirus  (urruUus  and 
the  Melica  carulea  and  ianatut  of  Lmnseoi.   Jacps.  Siirp, 

in  Vindel. 

AIR-BAG  (Bo*.)  JoUictdus.    [vide  FoUiculus'] 

AI'RE  {Falc.)  or  Airy,  a  nest  of  hawks,  or  other  binla  of 

prey,  especially  the  neit  used  by  fidcons  for  hatdiing  dieir 

youne  in. 

Aire  (Math.)  Frendi  for,  1.  Hie  area,  or  inude  of  any 
geometrical  figure.  S.  Hie  space  between  the  walls  of  a 
building.  3.  A  Smooth  and  even  spot  of  ground  on  vrhidi 
one  treads. 

AI'R  GUN  (Pneum.)  Tide  Air. 

AI'R-HOLE  (Pneum,)  vide  Air. 

AI'RING  I  Vet.)  the  exerdse  given  to  horses  in  the  open  ah*. 
AI'R-PiPES,  Air-pump  {Pneum.)  vide  Air, 
AI'R-SHAFT  {Pneum.)  vide  Air. 

AFRS,  hiffh  oTiow  {Man.)  the  motions  of  a  horse  that  rise 

higher  than  term  a  terra,  and  works  at  curvets,  &c, 
AI'RY  tFalc.)  vide  Aerie  and  Aire. 

Airy  Meteors  {Astron.)  such  as  are  bred  from  flatulous  and 
spirituous  exhalations. 

Airy  Tnplicky  {Astrol.)  the  signs  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aqua- 
rius. 

AIS  rf*  kntrevottx  {Mech.)  French  for  boards  or  planks  which 
cover  the  space  between  the  rafters  or  beaois  m  a  building. 

AISCE'AU  {Mech.)  French  for  a  chipaxe,  or  one*hand^ 
plane  axe,  used  for  hewing  timber  smooth. 

AISCETTE  {Mech.)  French  for  a  small  plane  axe. 

AISIME'NTA  {Lavs)  easements  or  conveniencesj  indading 
any  liberty  of  passage,  opm  wqr,  water-course,  &c.  for 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  any  tenant  of  either  house  or 
land. 

AI'SLE  (&«-.)  winged;  an  epithet  for  a  bird  in  a  charge 
having  wings. 

Al'SLES  {ArcP<Eol.)  the  wings  or  side  passa^  belongii^ 
to  a  church ;  so  called  from  the  IVmch  la  atde*. 

AI'SSE  {Mech.)  French  for  a  Unch  pin. 

AISSI'EU  {Mech.)  French  for  the  axle-tree  or  axis,  other- 
wise called  a  tympan  or  tambour,  round  which  a  rope  may 
be  wound  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  op,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  crane.  . 

AISTHETE'RIUM  {Med.)  sentorium  commune,  the  Com- 
mon Sensory. 

AIT^NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  ofplanta.  Class  16  JlbnofXe^M, 

Order  4  Octandria. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ;  segments 
sharp. — Cor.  petals  four. — Stav.  foments  awlsmiped; 
anthers  ovate.— Fist,  germ  superior;  t/yieone;  stigma  i 
obtuse. — Per.  berry  ovate;  seeds  many.  , 

Species.  The  only  species  is  Aitonia  Capemis,  seu  Coty-  ' 
ledon,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Limi.  i 
Spec.  Plant. 

AJUBATI'PITA  Brasiliensium  IBot.)  a  Brasilian  shrub,  five 
or  six  palms  high,  ftx>m  the  almond-like  firuit  of  which  is  ' 
extracted  an  oil  that  is  used  by  the  savages  in  anointing  - .  i 
themselves.   Raii  Hist.  Plant.  j 
AJVGA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Abmt,  is,  in  the  Lin-  j 
nean  system,  a  ^enus  of  plants,  Class  14>  Didynamia,  Order 
1  Gymno^permut,  called  by  Tournefort  Buffda,  in  English  -  I 
Bugle.  I 
Generic  Characters*   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ;  segments  i 
nearly  equal. — CoR.'monopetalou8;  f  v&e  cylindric ;  up-  i 
per  lip  very  small;  lower  large;  middle  division  very  ' 
large;  side  ones  snuiU. — Sr am. ^ments  subulate;  an- 
thers twin. — Fist,  germ  four  parted ;  style  filiform  j  stig- 
mas two. — Per.  none;         somewhat  oblong. 
Species,   The  species  are  either  perennials,  as — Ajuga  al-  ■ 
jnna,  Alpine  Bug!^-j4^w|(^  r^gy^j*^  ^^<^  Bugle, 
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Ac.  J  or  else  amkuah,  as  the— 4/1^  tAameepitySt  chia^ 
taHa^ia,  Ac.  They  are  taken  mostly  from  the  genus 
C/mmapUys  of  other  authors.  Gtr.  Herb. ;  Park,  Theat. 
Boiau,f  kaii  Hut,PkaUt  Tourwf.  IiuHt.t  Boerhaav, 
Imd. 

A'JUTAGE  {Hyd.)  a  kind  of  tube  or  spout  filled  to  the 

ditem  or  mpe  of  tbeje<  tP  eau. 
AI'ZOON  (Bo/.)  Su\  Itm,  L  e.  always  living,  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class  12 /coMm^ria,  Order  4  Penfa^/nia. 
Generic    Ckaracteri.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
none. — Stah.  ^filaments  very  many,  capillary ;  anthert 
■hnple. — PisT.  gerr^  five>comered;  ttutes  6ve;  stigmas 
nmple. — Pbr.  capstde  five-celled;  seeds  kidney-shaped. 
Species.    The  species  are  either  annuals,  as  the — jiizoon, 
canarienxt  hispaniatm,  &c.;  or  bienniab,  as  the — Aizoon 
ianceolatum,  sarmentotum,  &c ;  or  shrubs,  as  the — Aizoon 
JrtUicosunit  ripditm,  &c.  all  which  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  GoodHope. 
AizoON  is  also  the  name  of  several  spedes  of  the  Sedum  of 
linnseus.   J.  Bank*  Hitt,  Plant,  t  C.  Bank.  PUt.t  Boer^ 
hueo,  Ind„  Sjc. 
AKJSR-STA^  {Agrie^  an  instrument  for  clearing  the  coul- 
ter of  the  plough. 
A'KETON  (Mi/.)  vide  Amuton, 

A'KOND  iPoHi,)  the  third  pontifex  in  Persia,  who  is  also  an 
-  officer  of  justice. 

AL  (Gram.)  1.  An  Arabian  particle,  answering  to  the  Eng- 
lish ike,  and  employed  in  the  same  mannor  to  mark  any 
thine  distinctlr,  as  Alcoran,  from  conm,  to  read ;  the 
fteaoing,  or  Book,  in  distinction  from  all  others.  8.  Alt 
ot  aid,  from  the  Saxon  Xelb,  old,  is  affixed  to  old  towns, 
as  Aldborough,  &c. 

A-^A  ( Gram.)  French  for  in  Me,  used  adverbially,  at  a  la 
Francis,  in  the  French  fashion :  h  la  modef  in  the  fashion. 

A-LA  Grec  (Mus.)  in  the  Greek  style,  as  applied  to  cho- 
rasses. — A  la  Polacca,  in  the  Foliw  style. 

AtA  (Ant.)  or  Ala,  the  wings  of  an  army,  or  the  horse  on 
each  side  flanking  the  foot.  They  were  so  called  because 
they  stood  on  the  ri^ht  and  left,  as  the  wings  on  the  body 
of  a  bird.  According  to  Vegetius,  they  were  also  called 
vexOlationes.  Aul,  GelL  1.  16,  c.  4 ;  Veget.  de  Re  Mil. 
L  2,  c.  1 ;  Serv.  in  JEn.  \.  9,  v.  604;  Loz.  Comm,  Reip. 
Roman.  1. 6,  c.  2 ;  Panvin.  Inkier.  Roman,  c  16 ;  Pandrol. 
Notit,  Dignit,  Imp.  Orient,  c.  33,  apud  Greev.  Thes.  Antig. 
Roman,  vol.  10,  &c.;  Salma*.  de  He  Milit.  Roman,  c.  8. 

Ala,  or  Ala  {Bot.)  1.  The  same  as  Axilla,  2.  A  wing  or 
membrane  on  the  sides  of  a  petiole  or  footstalk,  or  attached 
to  a  seed  or  seed-vessel ;  which  last  is  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Monoj^rypa  or  alata^  Dipterygia  or  bialata, 
Tripterygiee  or  triaiata,  &c  according  as  there  is  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  wiiws.  3.  The  two  side  petals  of  a 
p^^onaceous  flower.   Linn,  Pkil.  Botan, 

Ala,  or  Ala  (Anat.)  fM^x/n^M,  the  arm-fnt.  Hqipocrat.  de 
Art.f  Gorr,  Defin.  Med. — Ala  aurium,  rT^«^*«T«  rm  m 
rm,  the  superior  parts  of  the  external  ear.  GaL  Jntrod. 
c  10,  &c. — Ala,  or  Ala  Nasi,  wrtfrnyU  fti^t,  the  cartilages 
which  are  jmned  to  the  extremities  m  the  bones  of  the 
Doa^  and  form  the  moveable  part.  Gal*  de  Usu.  Part, 
h  ii.'^Ala  ottig  Sakenaida,  the  two  apophyses  of  the 
OS  sphenoides. — Ala,  or  Ala  Pttdendt,  tlie  same  as 
Nymma, 

Ala  lEcc.)  vide  Ala. 

ALABA^DICA  Rota  (Bot.)  so  caUed  from  Alabanda  in 
Ana ;  a  sort  of  damask  rose  with  whitish  leaves. 

ALABA'NDICUM  Opus  {Ant.)  a  proverb  for  any  bad  work- 
manship, for  which  the  Alabandenses  were  famous. 

ALABA'KDICUS  Lapis  {Min.)  a  blackish  sort  of  stone,  the 
powder  of  which  makes  grey  hain  black.  JEt,  Tetreb.  1. 
senn.2,  c.33. 

ALABA'RCHES  {Ant.)  a  tribute  pftid  for  the  feedmg  of 


cattle  i  tivit  die  gathera>  of  the  tribute,  and  a  nickname 
of  Pompsy,  on  account  of  his  having  raised  taxes  in  Syria. 
Cic  ad  Attic.  I.  2,  ep.  I7  ;  Joseph,  Antiq,  Ind,  1.  20,  c  5 : 
Euub.  Hist.  Eecles.  1,  2,  c.5. 
ALABAOII  (Mm.)  lead. 

ALABA'STER  {Ant,)  an  alabaster  bos,  or  a  box  made  of 
the  alabaster  stone. 

Alabaster  {Min.)  Alabastriies  so  called  from  Alabastrum, 
a  town  of  Egypt ;  a  soft  kind  of  marble.  Being  eanly 
cut,  it  was  converted  by  the  ancients  into  boxes  for  per- 
fumes. It  was  of  various  colours,  and  streaked  with  veins. 
The  burnt  stone,  with  rosin  or  pitch,  is  a  discutient. 
Dioscr.  1.  5,  c.  153;  Plin,  I.  37,  dO;  P.  Mginet.  \.  7,  c.3. 

ALABASTKITES  {Min.)  1.  The  Alabaster- stone,  [ride 
Alabaster"].   2.  A  species  of  the  Inoiithu*  of  Linneus. 

ALABA'STRON  {Med.)  *)mfi»rf»,  an  ointment  mentioned 
by  Myrepsus.   Sect.  3,  c.  61. 

ALABA'STRUM  {Ant.)  the  box  made  of  the  alabaster^ 
stone.   Plin.  I.  9,  c  35. 

Alabastruu  (Min.)  or  Atabasiritest  the  name  among  the 
ancients  for  the  Alabaster-stone,  which  is  classed  by  Lin- 
naeus under  the  species  of  Gj^uunt,  or  Plaster  or  I^is. 
Aldrov,  Mus,  MetaU. ;  Linn.  System.  Nat. 

ALABA'STRUS  {Bot.)  the  herbaceous  leaves  of  a  plant 
which  encnmpass  the  flower,  particularly  the  rose.  Piin, 
1. 21,  c.  4. 

A'LACAB  {Chem.)  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ALADINISTS  {Theol.)  a  sect  of  Mahometans  answoing 
to  free-thinkers  among  the  Christians. 

A'hM  {Anat.)  [vide  Ata"} 

Alje  {Ant.)  the  prominrat  parts  of  the  prow  of  a  vessel. 

PoU.  Onomast.  1. 1,  c.  9. 
AJ.JR  the  comers  of  a  garment,  the  lappets. 
Aim  Ecclesia  (Ecc.)  les  aisles  de  teglise,  the  wings  or  aisles 

of  a  church. 

ALi£'A  lAnl.)  tOMtk,  a  festival  in  Peloponnesus  called  after 
Alaea,  the  surname  of  Minerva.   Paia*  1. 8,  c  47. 

A'LAFI  {Chem.)  Alkali. 

ALA'IA  phthisis  {Med.)  uJutin  0tlriu  from  «A«/«f,  blind;  a 
consumpUon  caused  hy  a  fluxion  of  humours  io  the  head. 
Gal,  Exeges  Vocab,  Hippoc, 

A^LALITE  {Min.)  a  stone  of  the  Chrysolite  iamily. 

A'LAMACH  {Astron.)  Almak  called  Cothurnus,  by  Hyde; 
a  star  of  the  tliird  magnitude  in  the  southern  foot  of  An- 
dromeda, marked  ( y )  oy  Bayer. 

A-LA-Ml'RE  {Mus.)  the  lowest  note  but  one  in  the  three 
septenaries  of  the  gamut  or  scale  of  music. 

ALAMO'DE  (Com.)  a  thin  light  glossy  black  silk,  not 
quilted  or  crossed,  chiefly  for  women's  hoods. 

ALA'NA  terra  {Min.)  English  Oker,  now  called  Red  Ochre, 
the  Ochra  Jerri  of  Linnseus,  supposed  -to  be  what  Uie 
ancients  called  Samius  lapis,  the  Samian  stone;  a  lig^t 
white  stone,  inclinii^  to  red,  wluch  was  procured  ^nd- 
pally  in  France.  It  is  detersive  and  desiccative. 

ALANALA'BOLUS  (Min.)  a  sort  of  earth  mentioned  by 
Paulus  j^netes,  whidi  is  au^oaed  to  be  the  sane  as  the 
Alana  terra, 

ALA'NDAHAL  {Bot.)  the  Co/ofrynOM  of  Linnseus. 
ALANEA'RIUS  {Falcon.)  a  &lconer,  or  a  keeper  of  dogs 
for  hawking. 

ALANFU'TA  {Anat.)  a  vein  between  the  chin  and  under 
lip. 

AIDANT  {Her.)  a  mastiff  dog  with  short  ears;  one  of  the 
supporters  to  the  arms  of  Lord  Dacres. 

AXA  pmdi  {Bot,)  another  name  for  the  BiUmhi  or  Averrhoe 
bilimbi  of  Linnseus. 

ALAQUE'CA  {Med.)  a  stone  found  in  little  polished  frag- 
ments in  the  East  Indies,  uid  much  used  to  stop  bleeding. 

AL  A'RAF  ( Theol.)  the  party-wall  that  separates  heaven 
frMD  hell,  according  to  tne  creed  of  the  Mahometans,  i 
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AttA'RBS  {Ant.)  Alarii  mSites,  the  soldiera  in  the  Roman 
army  who  formed  the  ake  or  flanks,  which  were  mostly 
cavfUn'.    Cat.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1. 1,  c.  51 ;  Liv.  L  S5,  c.  5. 

ALA^RIS  (Med,)  alar  or  wing-shaped ;  an  epithet  for  a  vein 
in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Alabis  {Bot.)  alar  or  wing-ahaped ;  an  epithet  for  the 
pedtmde  and  the  head. — Peduncultu  alarist  an  alar  pedun- 
cle, or  one  that  ttands  in  the  aicilbe  of  the  branches,  as 
Linum  radiola.—CoptKlwii  elaref  an  alar  bead,  or  one  that 
sits  in  the  axillee  of  the  branches. 

ALA'RM  {Mil.)  any  notice  given  dther  by  the  beat  of  the 
drum  or  the  firing  of  cannon.  Sec  which  shall  cause  the 
men  to  run  to  their  arms.—- ^Ainn  post^  in  the  field,  is  the 
spot  fixed  upon  by  the  quarternoiaster-general  for  each 
regiment  to  march  to  in  case  of  an  alarm :  in  the  garrison, 
n  similar  place  is  marked  out  by  the  governor. — Alarm- 
bell,  a  bell  which  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  an 

.  alarm. — False  alafmti  stratagems  of  war,  which  are  em- 
ployed either  by  an  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  harrassing, 
or  by  commanders'  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  vigilance 
of  the  men. 

Alarm  (Fenc.)  another  name  for  an  ajqieal  or  challenge. 

ALATAN  (CAem.)  Lithargyrum. 
A'LATUR  {Chem.)  JEs  ustum. 

ALATERNO'IDES  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Ph^lica 
crieoides ;  the  Clutea  alaternoides ;  the  Creantkus  AJri- 
canus;  the  Ilex  cassine  and  the  Mtrica  cordifolia  of  Lin- 
naeiis.    Rait  Hist.  Plant. 

ALATE'RNUS  (Bo(.)  a  name  formerly  for  a  genus  of 
plants,  the  species  of  which  are  now  the  Rhamnus  alalernus 
anAphylica;  the  Celastrus ;  and  the  Hex  cassine,  Paragua 
and  vomitoria  of  Linnseus.  Clus.  Rar.  Plant.  Hist. ;  J. 
Bauh,  Hist.  Plant,  i  CBauh.Pin.;  Ger.Herb.f  Parkins. 
Theat.  Bidan. ;  Rail  Hist.  Plant. ;  Boerhaav.  Ind.  Botan. 

ALA'TI  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  such  as  have  their  scapulse 
or  shoulder-blade  very  prominent,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  consumptions. 

AiATi  processuSf  the  processess  of  the  Os  sphenoides. 

ALATUS  (Bot.)  wmged,  or  provided  with  a  mraabrane 
like  a  wing. 

ALAUDA  (Or.)  Lark,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Aves, 

Order  Passeres. 

Generic  Characters.  BUI  cylindrical. — Mandiblet  equal.— 
Tongue  bifid. — Hind  daw  straight. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  ihe~Alauda  arvensis,  in 
French  VAtoueUct  the  Sky  Lark. — Alaudn  cristi^ella,  in 
French  le  Lulu,  Leaser  crested  Lark. — Alauda  arborea, 
in  French  VAloueite  de  bois  ou  le  CtfTu/ier,  Wood-Lark.— 
Alatida  Italica,  in  French  Giarola,  Italian  Lark.— 
Alauda  capensis,  in  French  Cravatejaune,  Cape  Lark. — 
Alauda  mosdlaaa,  in  French  le  Rousselinet  Marsh  Lark. 
— Alauda  Senegalemis,  in  French  Gritetie,  Sen^al  Lark. 
— AJauda  minor  seii  Agrestis,  Field  Lark. — Alauda  Ludo- 
viciana,  in  FVench  la  Farlouzanne,  Louisaoa  Lark. — 
Alauda  alpestritf  in  French  le  Haupecol,  Shore  Lark.— 
Alauda  Afrtcam,  in  French  le  Stoli,  African  Lark. — 
Alauda  undata,  in  French  la  Coquillade,  Undated  Lark. 
— Alauda  prateMU,  in  Freadi  VAlou^te  de  prht  T'tt^ 
Laxk.^Ala»da  tq^ria,  in  Ftench  Alouette  pip,  Fipifr- 
I^rk,  &c. 

ALAUDA  (Mil.)  a  legion  of  Transalpine  Gauls  who  were 
in  Cesar's  anny.  Suetonius  says  they  were  so  called  in 
tlie  Gallic  tongue.    &u{on.  m  Jul.  Cm.  c.  S4. 

ALA'USA  {Ich.)  nidaAlosa. 

AhA'Y  (Polit.)  a  Turkish  word  signifying  trimnph,  is  taken 
for  a  ceremony  of  proclaiming  war  m  Turkey,'  which  is  a 
sort  of  masqu«ade. 

Alay  (Sport.)  a  u^m  used  for  fresh  dogi  when  they  are 
aent  into  the  cry. 

A'LBA  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  tunic,  so  called  from  its  whiteness. 
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of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor 

Valerian.    TrebeU.  PoU.  in  Claud. 

Alba  {Arckaol)  the  Alb.  \.  A  surplice  anciently  used  by 
officiating  priests,  so  called  because  it  was  made  (MT  white 
linen.  Con.  Cartkag.  iv.  can.  4 ;  Aleuin  de  (^ffie,  Divin,  g 
Amalar.  Eccles.  Qffic.  1.2.  2.  A  vestment  worn  by  persona 
newly  baptized,  as  an  emblon  of  puri^ ;  whence  Uiey 
were  called  AUtatu  fil.  Ambrmu*  de  kit  qui  Mytter.  in. ; 
Dionys.  Areop,  de  Hier*  Ecd,  c  1,  S,  &c.;  St,  August. 
episu  168,  &C. ;  Alcmn.  de  Dmn.  (Me.  &c. 

Ai^UKfirma  {Lain)  or  Albuntt  a  yeany  rent  payable  to  the 
chief  lord  of  a  hundred,  paid  in  white  money  or  silver,  in 
distinction  frpm  that  paid  in  grain,  &c.  which  was  called 
reditus  n^gri.   2  last.  19,  &c. 

Alba  (Mm.)  a  sort  of  pearl  of  peculiar  excellence.  Zam- 
prid.  in  HeUoeab. ;  Suidat. 

Alba  terra  (Alcli.)  a  name  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which  was  a  composition  of  quicksilver  and  ■olphnr. 

Alba  spina  {Bot.)  vide  Acacia, 

Alba  vitiligo  IMed.)  vide  Vitiligo. 

Alba  pituita  (Med.)  vide  Leucophlegnuitia. 

ALBADA'RA  {Anat.)  an  Arabic  term  fiw  the  sesamude 
bone  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

ALBAGIA'ZI  {Anat.)  Arabic  for  the  o(  racrum. 

ALBAHU'RIM  {Astrol,)  a  figure  consistinR  of  sixteen 
sides,  on  which  astndogical  i^ysidans  buut  their  prog- 
nostics. 

ALBAME'NTUM  (Nat.)  vide  AUmm  m, 

ALBA'RA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Al^u 

Albara  {Bot.)  the  Cawsa  ai^iu^iMa  oflinnsBos.  PU, 

Braz,  Plant. 

ALBA'RII  {^AtU.)  those  who  whitened  earthen  vessels,  in 

distinction  from  the  Detddatores  who  whitened  waUs. 
ALBA'RUS  {Chem.)  arsenic. 

Albauus  alba  (Afe^.j  the  lame  as  Latee^AUantt  mgiroi 
the  same  as  Lepra  Gneconm, 

ALBATI  (Ant.)  clothed  with  the  Alba  C^ide  aa 
epithet  for  soldieik  who  were  employed  for  paniae  en 
public  occastons :  **  Jamprimum  intra  Togatos  Patres  et 
Equestrem  ordinem,  albatos  milites  et  omni  populo  pra- 
unte."    Trebel.  PolL  in  GaU. 

Albati  {Bcc.)  an  epithet,  1.  For  ecclesiastics  in  dieir  cleri- 
cal robes,  who  Alias  gerunt  seu  in  Albis  sunt.  2.  Fmr  those 
who,  on  receiving  baptism,  were  clothed  in  the  Alba,  fvide 
Alba} 

ALBA'TIO  {Chem.)  Albijkaiio,  from  albeo,  to  whiloa; 

blanching  metals. 
A'LBATROSS  (Or.)  or  Man  of  War  Bird,  the  Diomedea 

of  Linnaeus ;  a  water  bird  which  inhabits  most  seas,  [wr- 

ticularly  within  the  Tropics,  betwera  three  and  four  fbet 

long,  and  lays  eggs  as  lar^e  as  a  goo8e»  the  vdiite  of  which 

cannot  be  hard«ted  by  boiling. 
A'LBE  {Com.)  a  small  coin  in  Germany  equal  to  a  penny. 
ALBE'DO  {Med.)  whiteness,  particularly  as  ^>pliea  to 

urines,  which  are  of  four  kinds,  chrystalllne,  snowy,  lisoey, 

and  limpid.   Tkiopkil  de  Urin.  c.  5 ;  Actuar,  de  ifrin.  c.S. 
AL'BERAS  {Bot.)  the  Stophitagria  of  Linnaus. 
.A'LBEHGE  {Bot.)  a  small  forward  pear  of  a  yellow  colour. 
ALBERGE'UUM  {MU.)  an  habergeon,  a  defence  for  the 

neck.  Hovcdon, 
ALBE'RNUS  {Com.)  a  stuff  resembling  camblec,  which  is 

manu&ctured  in  the  Levant. 
ALBE^RTUS  {Ntmis.)  a  sold  coto  worth  abont  fbarteea- 

livres,  which  was  coined  daring  the  administratten  of  AI- 

bertos.  Archduke  of  Austria. 
ALBE'STON  (Ckem,)  Quid^Jime. 
A'L^TAD  iCkem,)  Galbanum. 
A%m  (CA<M.)  SttbUmate. 

ALBICA'NTIA  Corpora  {Anat.)  glands  behhid  the  infoodi- 
btthim  Of  the  peWis  of  the  eerebruBB. 
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ALBIGB^SBS  (Ecc,)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  trelfth 
coitaiT,  who  opposed  the  doctrine  and  disctpline  of  the 
KomiMi  church.  Tber  derive  their  name  from  the  city  of 
AIbi  where  they  establi&hed  themselves,  but  they  were  also 
knoirn  by  the  diferent  names  of  Henridans,  Fetrobusians, 
Poblicans  or  Popliciaoa,  Bon-bommes  or  Puritans,  &c. 
uocordin^  to  their  different  tenete,  whidi  were  moathr  afler 
the  Manichean  scheme.  Prated.  Vit.  et  Dogm.  Hceret. 
otm.;  Sandtr*  Harta.s  Baran.  Ann^  and  Bxov,  Hitt. 
Seclet, 

ALBItjO  (Bot.)  mildew,  a  whitish  mucilaginous  coating  of 
the  leaves  of  plvits,  produced  either  by  small  plants  or 
insects. 

AliBIMBC  {Chem.)  Orpiment.  [vide  Aurm^enhan} 
AliBINOS  {Nat,)  the  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 

white  Moors,  who  are  looked  upon  as  monsters  by  the 

negroes. 

ALBPNUM  (Bof.)  the  Gtm^taUum  Diorcum  of  Linneus; 
a  tpedei  cf  ^ant,  lo.  caOed  from  the  whiteneaa  of  its 
blossoms. 

A'LBIS  {Nat,)  pitch  from  the  bark  of  the  yew-trae. 

AXBITROSSE  (Or.)  vide  Albatrost. 

-ALBO  marpiuitam  (BoU)  havii^  white  on  the  margin ;  an 

e^thet  for  a  leaf. — AUm  varieffUum,  haviog  white  in  the 

centre ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 
A^LBOR  Ovi  {Nat,)  Albumen  Ovi. 

AtBORA  {Med.)  a  species  of  itdi  consisting  of  the  Mor- 
Ahew,  Serpigo  and  Leprosy.   Faraed.  de  Apoitem.  c.  4S. 
ALBaREA  {Ckem.)  Mercury. 

A'LBORO  {Ich.)  a  common  name»  in  the  markets  of  Rome 

mA  Venice,  for  the  small  red  fish  called  the  Eret^mta. 
A1.BOT  (CA«m.)  a  crucible. 
A'LVOTAT  {Ckem.)  Cenus. 
ALBOTIM  (Ckem,)  Turpentine. 
■ALBOTIS  {Med.)  Temunthus. 

ALBU'CA  {Bot.)  a  geniu  of  planta ;  Chui  6  HMtdria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Charactert.  Cai..  none. — Cor.  pelalt  six.— Stah. 
fiantenU  shorter  than  the  corolla^ — Pist.  germ  oblong ; 
tlj^  Aree-aded  t  ^gma  a  triangular'  i^rnmiid, — Feb. 
capnde  oblong ;  seeds  numerous. 

%ieov«.    Hie  species  are  mostly  perennials,  and  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.   Rati  Hist,  Plant. ;  Mor. 
Hitt.  Plant.;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ALBUGPNBA  {Anat.)  from  al^  ;  an  epithet  for  the  tunica 

adnata  oadorumy  as  also  fw  the  coat  of  the  testicles,  so 

called  ftwn  its  ct^ur  which  is  white. 
ALBUGPNEUS  Humour  {Anat.)  the  aqueous  humour  of 

the  eye.  [vide  Aqueotu  Humour^ 
ALBUtjO  oculorum  {Anat.)  a  disease  in  the  eye,  which 

connsts  of  a  pearl  or  wlute  speck.    PUn,  1. 90,  c.  5,  &c. ; 

Orihau  de  Loc.  Affect.  1. 4,  c.  24 ;  Aet,  Tetrab.  S,  serm^  3, 

c.  37,  &c. ;  PauLM^net.  de  Re  Med.  1.  3,  c  SS ;  Actuar. 

de  MetL  Med.  1.  6,  c  5. 
Albugo  CoraUi  {Nat.)  the  magistery  of  Coral.— j^^^ugo 

Oct,  the  white  of  an  esg.  [vide  Albumen'] 
AfLBUL^  A^uee  {Med.)  "AAjStfAati,  the  mineral  waters  of 

Albula,  in  Italy,  by  which  wounds  were  healed,  according 

to  Pliny.    Hist.  Nat.  1.  31,  c.  2 ;  GaL  de  Metk.  Med,  1.  8, 

c.  2 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  3,  serm.  3,  c.  30. 
A'LBUM  {Ant.)  a  white  table  wherein  the  prtetors  had  their 

decrees  written,  also  a  muster-roll,  or  list  of  names,  as 

the  Album  Judicum,  Album  senatoriurrif  &c.    Cic.  Orat, 

I.  2,  c.  12;  Senec.  de  Bene/.  I.  3,  c.  7  ;  PUn.  Preejat.; 

Tacit.  Annal.  1.4,  c.  liS;  Sueton.  in  Cland.c.lBi  Dio. 

in  August. ;  Bud.  in  Pandect. ;  Salmas  de  Med.  Utur. 

p.  678. 

Album  baisamum  {Med.)  Capivi  Balsaraum.— .^Miwn  His- 
paniam,  Spanish  White ;  a  cosmetic. — Album  Gracum  or 
Caniif  Dog's-dung  applied  to  Ulcers,  ftc   Dale.  Fhar^ 
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mttetp. — AUsmJui,  abroth  made  from  fish  fivaicJc  people. 

Oribas, 

Album  Ocvli  {Anat.)  the  White  of  the  eyei — AWtm  -On, 

the  white  of  an  egg.  [vide  Albumen^ 
Album  Olut  {Bot.)  Com  Salad. 
Album  Nigrum  {Nat.)  Mou8e*dung. 
Album  {Law)  vide  Alba  Firma. 

ALBU'MEN  {Nat.)  the  White  of  an  eg^,  called  by  Aristotle 
Aiwwf,  by  Celsos  Ovi  candidunif  by  PImy  Ovi  Aibus  UqitoTt 
by  Palladius  Ovi  Atbor,  Ovi  Album,  or  Albumentum. 
Arittot.  de  Gen.  Animal.  1.  3,  c.  2;  Dioscor.  I.  2,  c.  1^5; 
PUn.  1.  10,  c.  53;  Gal.  tie  Simplic.  1.  U  ;  Harv.  de  Gen. 
Animal,  Exercit.  60. 

Albumen  {Bot.)  the  substance  'of  the  lobes  of  seeds  cor- 
responding to  the  white  of  an  e«r.  Grew.  Anat,  oflHttnti. 

ALBbMOR  INat.)  vide  Albumen, 

ALBU'RNUM  {Bot.)  the  soft  white  substance  in  trees  next 
to  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  which  gradually  acquires  soli- 
dity, until  it  becomes  wood.  It  is,  according  to  Linnsus, 
Intermedia  subttaniia  lUri  et  Iwn,  and  is  vulgarly  called 
Sap,  to  dbtinguish  it  from  the  uart,  whidi  is  haroer,  and 
of  a  deeper  colour.  It  derives  its  name  o/do  coiore  from 
ite  white  colour.   /%i<.  1. 16,  c.  98 ;  Lim.  PkU.  Baton, 

ALBU'RNUS  (ZcA.)  the  Bleak,  die  Cyprinus  albumus  of 
Ltnmeos ;  a  little  fish  mentioned  bjr  Ausonius,  the  catching 
of  which  was  an  amusement  fbr  children. 
Auion,  Motel,  v.  126. 

AUmmM  pnedam  jnterUibtu  koHt. 

A'LBUS  Liquor  {Nat.)  vide  Albumen. 
Albus  Spinas  {Bot.)  White  Thorn. 
Albus  Romamu  Pwm  {Med.)  magaeuA.—Albttt^fiuorf  vide 
.FTuor  Albus, 

Albus  ^Com.)  a  small  coin  curroit  in  Cologne,  a  half- 
penny in  vidue. 

A'LCA  {Or.)  the  Auk,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  aniereim 
Generic  Character.  Bill  strong,  thick,  compressed^— 
Nostrils  linear. — Ttm^  almost  as  long  as  the  bill.*- 
Toes  no  back  toe. 
Species,  The  principal  species  are  as  follow ;  namely — 
Alca  impennUf  in  ^nch  le  grand  Ph^om,  Pen^n, 
or  Great  Auk.  From  the  sraallness  or  its  wings  it  is 
unable  to  fly,  and  Is  observed  by  mariners  never  to  ^ 
beyond  soundings. — Alca  tarda,  in  French  le  Pingotn, 
the  Razor-bill  Auk  or  Murre,  so  called  from  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  bill. — Alca  atvtica,  in  French  le  Macareux  > 
the  Pica  marina  of  Aldrovandu^  and  the  Puffin  or 
Coidtemebof  Mniloughby. — Alea  alle,  in'F^ch  la  petU 
Guillemot ;  the  Little  Black  and  White  Diver  of  Wil- 
loughby ;  the  Mergtdus  melanoleaeos  of  Rw,  is  now 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Auk. 
— Alca  pugmaa,  an  American  and  Asiatic  bird,  h  still 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  being  not  more  than  seven 
inches  long. 

A'LCADE  {Polit.)  an  inferior  minister  of  justice  in  Spain. 
A'LCAHEST  {Ckem.)  vide  Alkahest. 
A'LCAHOL  {Chem  )  Alcohol. 

ALCA'IC  Dactylic  {Poet.)  an  alcaic  verse,  in  which  the 
dactyl  is  the  principal  foot. — Alcaic  Strophe,  a  strophe 
in  which  the  Alcaic  verse  prevails. — Alcaic  Verse,  [vide 
Alcaics} 

ALCA'ICS  {Poet)  Carmen  Alcaicum,  i.  e.  Alcaic  Verse  ;  a 
sort  of  verse  so  called  from  the  poet  A1ca:us,  by  whom 
it  was  ^rst  used.  Alcaics  are  of  three  sorts ;  namely — 
The  lesser  Alcaic,  which  consists  of  two  dactyles  and  two 
trochees,  as 

Hor.  Carm,  1.  2,  od.  3,  v.  28. 

JSxtfi  I  urn  Imjwl  \  tSrS  j  cyiabE. 

-  The  greater  j^caic,  which  con8tf$^^||r^ri^dU:tl(^^g  [ 
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spondee,  or  iambic;  the  second  an  iwnbic;  the  third  a 
ceesura.  or  long  sylUile ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  dactylesi  as 
Her.  Carm.  1.1,  od.  S,  £5. 

OmiiH\U\i9m\iiSMr\9mii3em 
1^1  tifr  «r  I  * 

These  two  are  called  Alcaic  Dactylics.— The  third  and 
last  sort  consists  of  four  feet*  the  first  an  epitiite,  the 
second  and  third  cboriambuses,  and  the  fourth  a  bac- 
chius*  as 
Hor.Ul,  od>8. 

AfLCALI  {Chem.)  vide  Alkali, 

ALCALFSCENT,  &c.  (Chem.)  vide  Alkalescent^  &c. 

ALCA'NCALI  {Med)  an  antidote  used  in  bnnung  fevers. 
Murep.  sect.  1,  c.  24. 

ALCTA'NNA  (Bot.)  the  Jnchuia  of  Unnseus,  more  com- 
monly called  Alkanet. 

ALCAVA'IjA  (Com.)  a  custom-house  duty  paid  in  Spain, 
on  imported  goods^  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  price 
of  the  commodity. 

A'LCEA  {Bot.)  «A>ut}  a  sort  of  wild  mallows  which  was 
employed  in  medicine  as  an  emollient.  Dioscor.  1.  S, 
c.  164;  Ptin.  1.  27,  c.  4;  Paul.  Mf^net,  de  Re  Med. 
1.  7,  c.  3. 

Alcba,  in  the  Linnean  tuttem,  a  ^enus  of  plants ;  Class  16 
Monoddf^hf  Order  7  Pofyandrtaf  in  English  the  Vervain 
Mallow. 

Ge»eric  Ckaractert.  Cai»  double. — Cor.  petals  five. — 
STAM.^fiiaments  uniting  into  a  sort  of  five^gled  cylinder 
at  bottom ;  anthers  almost  kidney-shaped.— Fist.  gt. 
orbicnlate;  ify/e  qylindric;  stigmas  setaceous^Put. 
urib  many-jointed ;  teed  one. 
Species.  The  Species  are  the — Ahea  rosea.  Common 
Holly-hock,  a  native  of  China.-7>^2BM  fidfolia^  Fig- 
leaved  Holly-hock.-'^2mi  Afnmnat  Afiican  Holly- 
hock, native  of  Africa.  J.  Oaxih.  Hist.  Plant. ;  C. 
Bauk.  Pin,;  Ger.Herb.s  Park.  Theat.  Boian.;  Raii 
Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.  Inst,;  Boerhaav.  Ind.  Plant.; 
Linn,.  Spec.  Plant, 
Alcba  is  also  the  name  for  different  species  of  the  Hibiscus 

and  Malva  of  liinnteus.   Bauk.  Ban,  &c 
ALCE'BRIS  vtvum  {Chem.)  the  same  as  Sulfur  vmun. 
ALCE'DO  (Or.)  a  genus  of  ammals;  Cbus  Aves,  Older 
Piece. 

Generic  Characters,   BiU  triangular/— riMgw  Eleshy 

Feet  (in  most)  gressorial. 
Species    The  principal  species  are—Aleedo  PKantea,  in 
French  lepius  grand  Martin  Pecheur,  Giant  King-fisher, 
inhabits  New  Holland. — Alcedo  torguaia,  in  French 
VAlatli,  Cinereous  Kii^-fisber,  inhabits  Martinique. — 
Alcedo  atracapUlOf  in  French  'le  Martin-pScheur  a 
noir,  BIackc{4}ped  Kiog-Gsiber.— Alcedo  cancrophaga,  m 
^ench  le  Crabiir,  Crab-eating  King-fisher.— ^^3o  Ma- 
vescens,  in  French  Tenrou-jouhn^  Flavescent  King-fisher 
Alcedo  Bratiliensist  in  French  le  Gip-Gip.— Alcedo  cris- 
tatat  in  French,  le  VtrUn,  Crested  King-fisher,  inhabits 
Amboyne  and  Uie  Philippine  ishuuUt. 
A'LCHAHIL  (Chem.)  Rosemary. 
ALCHA^MIA  {Chem,)  vide  Alchmy. 
AIXHEMI'LLA  (Bof.)  or  Alchtmella,  from  having  been 
celebrated  by  the  Alchemists,  Ladies  Mantle ;  a  genus  of 
plants,  Class  4  Tetattdruit  Order  1  MoHOgjfhia. 
Generic  Charaders.   Cal,  perianth  one-teaved;  edge  flat. 
—Con.  none.— SxAM.^E^menff  erect ;  anthers  roundish 
Fist,  germ  ovate;  sttfie  filiform;  stigma  globular. — ^Pbr 
none ;  seed  solitary. 
Spedts*  The  species  we^AlchemUia  vulgaris,  seu  Pes 
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Leonis,  ComtnoD  Ladies  Mantle,  or  Bearsfoot.   A  pe- 
rennial, native  of  Britain. — Alchemilla  Alpina,  Stdlarea 
argentia,  seu  HeptaphiUon  Cinmiepiit,  or  Alpine  Ladies 
Mantie ;  a  perennial,  native  of  Britain. — Alcnemlla  pen- 
taph^iea,  seu  alpinot  &c.  Five-leaved  Ladies  Mantle ;  a. 
perennial,  native  of  the  Alps. — AkhoRitla  Gipenm,  i». 
tive  of  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope. — Al^emUla  Anhattes, 
hirsute^  mouandra,  annuus,  seu  minima  montana,  Aj^anes, 
or  Scandix  miwr,  an  oxaax^r^AliAemiUa  Arvenis,  an  an- 
nual, native  of  Britain  J.  Bauh.  Hist,  Plant. ;  C,  Bauh. 
Pin.  That.  Botan. ;  Ger^  Herb. ;  Park.  Theat.  Bolan.4 
Jiaii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toum.  Inst.  Herb,;  Boerh,  Ind. 
Plant. ;  Wild.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ALCHEMI'STOR  {Alch.)  Alchymist,  astudierof  Alchynw. 
AL'CHEMY  (Chem.)  vide  Alchymy. 
ALCHIME'LLA  {Bot.)  yide  A/chaniOa. 
ALCHl'TRAN  iChem.)  the  oil  of  Juniper. 
ALCHOCO'RDEN  (Astrol)  a  planet  that  bears  rule  in  tile 

fcincipal  places  of  astrological  6gures  at  aperson's  nativity. 
CH(;'LL£A  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  meat  pickled,  dried,  snd. 
potted. 

AL(;HO'RNEA  {Bot.)  from  Mr.  Alchome,  of  London ^ a 
genus  of  plants,  Chiss  82  XHoeda,  Order  13  Mcma- 

delphia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  three  or  five  leaved ; 
leajiets  ovate. — Cob.  none. — Stam.  ^/amenfs  dght;  anr 
thers  ovate. — Fist,  a  rudiment. 
Species.    The  only  species  is  the  Alchornea  latifiiBa,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Jamaica.    Linn.  Spec.  Plant.  _ 
AXCHYMY  {Chem.y  that  branch  of  cnemistry  which  move 
particulariy  treats  of  the  transmutation  of  metals.   It  is 
compounded  of  the  Arabic  particle  at,  the,  and  the  Greek 
X^il*tit,  preparing  of  metals,  L  e.  '  The  chemistry,'  by  dis- 
tinction from  every  other  branch  of  the  art. 
Alchyhy  is  also  the  name  of  a  composition  of  copper  snd 

arsenic,  which  n  used  for  Kitchen  utensils. 
ALCI'BION  (Bof.)  from  strengtii,  and  fi^t  Uftt  a 

herb  that  is  good  against  the  stinging  of  serpents. 
ALCMA'NIC  verse  {Poet.)  so  called  from  the  lyric  poet^ 
Alcmann,  its  mventor,  conusti  of  three  dactyls  and  a  kog 
syllable. 

AXCOB  {ChetH.)  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ALCOCHO'RDON  {Astral.)  vide  Akhoeorden.. 

ALCODE'TA  {Chem.)  the  tartareous  sediment  of  urina 

A'LCOHOL  {Chem.)  Alcahol  or.  AlkohoL  1.  The  powder 
of  lead  ore,  a  fine  unpalpable  powder  with  which  tbe 
Eastern  ladies  tinged  their  hair.  2.  Any  powder  reduced 
to  the  highest  state  of  purity.  3.  Spirits  of  wine,  or  ei^ 
other  fermented  liquor,  rectified  to  the  highest. state  of 
perfection.    Paraca.  de  Tartar. 

ALCOHOLIZATION  {Chem.)  the  reducing  of  bodies  to  a 
fine  and  unpalpable  powder;  or  in  liquids,  tiie  depriving 
liqwd  spirits  of  their  j^degm  or  watery  quality,  so  «s  to 
rectify  them  highly. 

A'LCOL  (Chem.)  vinegar.. 

A'LCOLA  IMed.)  the  same  as  aphtha. 

Alcola  {Alch.)  the  tartar  or  excrement  of  wine:  Paroed* 
de  Urin.  c  2. 

ALCOLX'SMUS  {Chem.)  Alcolizing  or  reducing  any  sub- 
stance to  fine  particles. 

ALCOLITA  Xfrina  {Med.),tL  urine  so  <»lled  from  the  Al- 
cola whidi  it  contains.   Paracd,  de  Urin.  c  2. 

A'LCORAD  (AatroL)  a  contrariety  of  light  in  the  planett. 

A'LCORAN  {Mtf.)  i.  e.  the  Koran  or  reading,  from  the 
And>tc  ali  the,  and  Koran,  to  read;  a  coUectioa  of  &bla 
and  impostures,  invented  by  Mahomet,  which  is  hw 
sacred  by  the  Musselmen,  as  theu:  Bible,  or  mle  a 
fhith. 

Alcorah  {Lit.)  a  name  given  to  some  extravagant  prodti> 
tions  of  tiie  monks  m  ^^^^^h^^  CwT??  ^  ^ 
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C<»delias,**'in  which  St,  FrancUis  pFeposterously  extolled,' 

and  put  on  a  level  with  our  Saviour. 
A'LCORANISTS  {Theol.)  strict  adherents  to  the  letter  or 

tejU  of  the  Koran. 
ALCOUA'NES  {Archaol,}  high  alender  towers,  generally 

built  by  the  Mahometans  near  thdr  mosques. 
AIXYON  (Or.)  vide  HafctfOB. 

ALCYONIUM  (Con.)  a  genns  of  animal^  Chus  Vermet, 

Order  Zoopht/ia, 

Generic  CharaOers.   Ammal  m  the  form  of  a  plant— <&em 

fixed,  fleshy,  ^atinous,  spongy,  or  coriaceous. 
Species,    The  principal  species  are  the— ^/cyonium  digita- 
Uuti,  Dead-man's  nand. — Alc^onium  burta.  Sea-purse. — 
AlamniumtciUf  Sea-fig,  &c. 
ALDABA'R  AN  i^Astron,)  or  the  Bull's  Eye,  a  star  of  the  first 
ma^tude  in  the  southem.eye  of  the  constellatitHi  Taurus, 
which  Ptolemy  calls  o  A«/Mrf«(  rmt  uMr,  i.  e.  the  bright 
star  of  the  Hyades.   The  Right  Ascensidn  for  1812  was 
66°  ir  4*:  Declination,  16°  T  Sl'N,:  Annual  Variation 
in  Rig^t  Aacension-Si'  SU  in  Declination  8*  16.  Ptokm. 
Abmaeett,  1.  7,  c  5,  &c.;  XJlug,  Beigh.  apud  Hyda  Rdig. 
Vak  I'ertar.  t  Bajfcr.  Uranometi^ 

A'LDER  {Bot.)  the  BetiUa  Almu  of  Linnanu,  a  well-known 
tree  which  thriveamEticularLy  in  jsuHst  places.  It  is  called 
in  Greek  »a<^,  in  JLatin  Alruu,  in  German  £22rr,  in  Dan- 
ish in  Swedish  JU,  Ahl,  Ac*  The  princip^  sorts  of 
alder  are  three,  namely,  the  round4eaved,  or  common 
akkr^  the  long4eaved,  and  the  dtoarf  alder^  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  layers  or  truncheons,  which  are  planted  in  Fe- 
Iwuary  or  March,  and  is  of  great  use  for  making  fences. 
The  wood  is  valuable  for  piles  and  pumps,  and  all  other 
works  which  remain  under  w^«r,  ana  is-.aiso  much  used  by 
tunwiB.  The  back  is  employed  in  tanning.— JSbot  aUer, 
the  Bhamnusjranguia  of  Linnaeus. 

ALDERA'IMEN  (Astron.)  vide  Jderaimin. 

A'LDERMAN .  (JPoiit.)  6albenman,  formerly  one  of  the 
three  degrees  of  NobUity  among  the  Saxons.  Atheling  was 
Ae  first,  Tbane  the  lowest,  and.  Alderman  the  same  as 
Earl  amoa^  the  Danes.  Now  Aldermen  toe  associates  to 
the  chief  civil  magistrates  of  a  city  or  town  corporate. 

ALDERMA'NNUS  Miw  AngU^  {Law)  an  officer  answer- 
ii^  to  the  Lord  Chief  Joatice^Aldermanntu  Hundredi,  an 
office  first  appointed  in.the  rngn  of  Heniy  I. 

ALDROVA'NDA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  odled  after 
Aldrovandrus,  the  DabmlUty  Class  S  PenUa^^  Order5 
PeiUi^ma, 

GtHenc  Cher^adert.  CAL.  perianih  five-p»ted.r- Coa.pc- 
taU  five.— Stah.  JUameiO*  length  of  Che  flowers ;  an- 
then  simple.— PiST.  gem  globose ;  stylet  very  short ; 
stomas  (ntnse.— Pbb.  capsvle  globose ;  seeds  ten. 

S/ectes,  The  only  qiedeais  the  Aldnvanda  vesiculosa,  seu 
Lenticula  palustriSf  &c.  native  of  Italy..  Pluk.  Amag. 
Bctan.!i  lAnn*  Spec.  Plant. . 
ALE  {Husband.)     species  of  beer,  ii4iich; is  distinguish^ 

^  having  less  of  ^the  hc^. — Pale  Ale  is  brewed  from  malt 

A^htly  dried. — Brwm  Me  is  brewed  from  malt  hieh 

dned.^Ale-Htmset  ft  house  that  is  licensed  to  sell  ale. 

Stat.  5  &  6Ed.  Vl^Jie  Shot,  a  reckmung  to.  be  paid  at 

an  Ale-house.- 

AXtEsilver  {Lam)  a  rent  or  tribute  annually  paid  to  the 
Lord  of.  the  Manor  by  those  that  sell  ale  within  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  dty^^ — Ale^ester,  an  officer  for  inspecting  the 
quality  of -the  beer  sold  in  Ale-houses  in  the  city.  Kitch..4:6. 
•^Ale-Conner,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  I^ondon  to  iwpect 
the  measures  of  Ale-house  Keepers, 

Alk.  ooc^  f(5ofc)  or  ale^coatt,  from  its  being  put  into  Ale ;  an 
cid  name  for  ibe  Tanaeetum  Bakamita  of  Linnsnis.— 
Hoitf,  Ground  Ivy,  so  called- because  it  aenrea  to.clear  ale 
erbeer. 

Aug  Om  {Med,)  or  C^U-aU,  a  kind  of  medicated  liquor 


from  the  Infiisibn  of  grouhd-ivy  in  malt  liquor.  Qf&nc. 
Med^Dispens. 

ALECENA'RIUM  {Falcon.)  a  sort  of  hawk  called  theLan- 

ner-Hawk. 
ALE-CONNER  {Archaol.)  vide  Ale. 

ALECTCRIA  (M»n.).or  Lapis  Alectorius,  from  u^xrmp^  a 
cock  ;  a  gem  so  called  because  it  is  found  in  the  stomach 

ALECTokcyLOPHUS  (Bot.)  a  plant  so  called  from  ^Ak- 
r«p,  a  cock,  and  'A"^,  a  crest,  because  its  leaves  resemble 
the  crest  of  a  cock.  By  the  earlier  botanists,  it  is  called 
ather  by  this  name,  or  .by  that  of  Gallce  Crista  and  Pedi- 
ctdaris.  In  the  Linnecan  system  it  is  classed  under  the 
Bartsia,  Pedictdaris,  and  Rhinartthus.  PUn.  1.  21,  c.  5; 
Dodon.  Slirp.  Hist.i  Clus.  Ear.  Plant.  Hist*:  J.  Bank. 
Hist.  Plant,  i  C.  Bauh.  Pin,i  R<di  Hist.  Plant.;  Unn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

ALE'CTRA  {Bot.)  a  ^nui  of  plants,  Claaa  14  Didynamia, 
Order  2  ^agioiperiina. 

Generic  Cmiracters.  Cal.  perianth  one-lnved;  deAs 
ovate.  Cor.  one-petal!  ed ;  tube  by  degrees  widened  a 
little  t  border  expanding.— Stah.  ^filaments  four  j  an* 
fifesntwin. — PiST.  ^femr  ovate ;  «^  filifi>rm{  st^ma  in- 
curved.—Per.  capsule  ovate ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  only  spedes  is  the  Alectra  Capensis,  an  an- 
nual, native  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

ALECTRYpMA'NCY  {Ant.)  Alectrtfomaa{eia^{timM^*>t, 
and  ft>KmU^  a  prophecy  or  divination  by  means  of  cocks. 
It  was  .performed  by  writing,  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  the  dust,  on  each  of  which  a  grain  of  corn  was 
laid}  then  a  cock  magically  prepared  was  let  loose  among 
them,  and  those  letters,  out  of  which  he  picked  the  corns, 
being  joined  together  into-words,  were  supposed  to  declare 
what  uey  purposed  to  know.  In  this  manner  Jamblicus, 
the  master  of  Proclus,  is  said  to  have  divined  that  a  person, 
named  Theodosius,  Theodotus,  Theodonis,  or  Theodectes, 
was  to  succeed  the  emperor  Valens,  which  coming  to  the 
emperor^  ears,  he  put  to  death  several  persons  whose 
names  be^an  with  those  letters,  and  obli^eo  Jamblicus  to 
poison  hunael^  in  order  to  escqpe  hia.  fuiy.  Zmor. 
Annal. 

ALEt^TRYONON  Agon  {Ant.)  iMnwf^m  AySk,  i.  e.  the 
contest  of  cocks,  an  annual  festival,  which  was  celebrated 
by^  cock-fighting.  It  wa»  instituted  by  Themistocles,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  Persians,  whicli 
had  been  presaged  by  the  crowing  of  cocks. .  PltddrcH.  in 
Themistoc. 

AfLE-DRAPER  {ArtAdBci^  a  humeurous  name  for  an  Ale- 
house ke^er. 

A-LE'E  {Mar.)  i.  e.  A  lee,  the  situation  of  the  helm  when 
pushed  close  down  to  the  ke  aide  <tf  the  ship,  in  order  to 
put  the  ship  about. 

ALEFA'NTES  {Chem.)  flower  of  salts. 

A'LEGAR  iChem.)  sour  ale  used  by  the  Dyers. 

AO-E-HOOF  {Bot.)  a  plant,  the  Glycopie  hederacea  of  Lin- 
naeus, BO  called  from  its  use  to  clear  ale  or  beer. 

ALEl'PHA  {Med4  'Aiiupm,  the  oil.of .  v^etablea.  Gid. 
Exeg.  amid  Hhmocrat.: 

ALEIPTE'RIUM  {Ant.)  «Aitrnfw,  the  place  in  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Athens  where  the  combatants  used  to  anoint 
themselves,  so  cabled  from  «Au^p«,  to  anoint. 

ALELAl^ON  {Med.)  'Aai'ammt,  oil  beat  up  with  salt  to  apply 
to  turoouts.  Gain,  de  Bemd.  Parab.f  Foes.  Oeeonom, 
Hippocrat. 

AIxE'MA  {Chem.).  .boiled  meaL 

ALE'MBIC  {Chan.)  Alemlncus,  cwnpounded  of  the  Ar»* 
hie  particle  al,  and  the  Greek  *tft,^^  a  cup ;  is  the  cap 
or  head  to  a  distilling  vessel,  which  wae  calud  the  bodw 
The  whole  apparatua  ia  now  c^ed  by^the^i^^^^^i^Bi^ 
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hk,  and  U  of  two  Borts,  beded  and  bUncL— ^/mitciM 
rottratuSf  a  beaked  Alembric,  has  a  canal  or  pipe 
from  tlw  head  into  the  receiver.^ — AlemUau  aeaut  a 
blind  Alembic,  is  one  without  a  pipe.  ParaeeL  Af^i- 
dox.  1.3, 

ALWM.BOR  {Chem.)  Tide  AUmbroth. 
ALE/MSROTH  (Chm.)  the  philosopher's  salt,  in  the  Ian- 
sujige  of  Paracelsus;  a  fixed  alkaline  salt.  Paracel. 
•  Diction. 

ALEOFHA'NGINiE  pOtila  {Med.)  aromatic  pills. 
ALECyRE  {Med,)  «ai«^  ease  from  the  abatement  of  a 

distemper.    Hippoerat,  ProgiMot.  sect.  1 ;  Foet,  (kamom. 

Hippocrat. 

AXEuS  (Med.)  tfAfof,  as  an  epithet,  signifies  heaped,  con- 
densed ;  as  a  substantive,  heat  or  warmth.  Hippocrat.  de 
Morb.  Mul.,  L  I ;  Hetychiat. 

AHLER  sarujour  {Lam)  to  be  finally  dismissed  the  court, 
because  there  is  no  nirther  day  assigned  for  i^pearance. 
Kitch.  146. 

A'LES  {Med.)  condensed ;  an  epithet  applied  by  Hip- 
jKKxates  to  the  excrements.   Hippocrat,  de  Morb.  Mul. 

Albs  {Chem.)  a  compound  salt. — Alex  crudam,  crude  ales 

drops  which  often  fall  in  the  night  time  in  June. 
A'LESCH  jChem,)  alumen. 

A'LE-SHOT  {Ar^aol.)  a  reckoning  to  be  pud  at  an  ale- 
house. 

A'LE-SILVER  (ArchaoL)  a  rent  annually  paid  to  the  lord 
iwor  by  those  who  sell  ale  witlrin  the  ci^. 

A^E-STAKE  (Arekaol.)  a  maypole ;  so  called  because 
ale  was  sold  there. 

A*LET  {Faleom,)  the  tme  ftlcon  of  PerUf  that  never  leU 

-  '  bar  prey  escnw. 

A'LE-TASTEB  {AnkaoL)  the  same  as  Ale-Conner. 
ALETIDES  {Ant,)  festirals  at  Athens,  in  coramemoration 
.  of  Erigone,  who  wandered  nith  a  dog  in  seardi  of  her 

fether  Icarus,  so  called  firom  AaAfxi,  to  wander,  ^hen. 

1.  14.  c.  S. 

ALEO'ON  IMed.)  lUnv,  from  t«  grind  ;  the  meat  of 
sny  sort  of  com  ground,  as  it  is  explained  by  &otmn  and 

.  Hesychrqs  Ent.  Ltxg  Hetj/eh,  Lesj  F9e$.  Oeeonom. 
Hippocrat. 

AXETRIS  (Bot.)  a  genua  of  plants,  Class  6  Hemnu^, 
Order  1  Momgsnia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.— Cob.  one-petalled. — 
Stam.  JtUmetUt  awlshaped;  anthers  oblong,— Fist. 
f^rm  OTBte ;  stjfle  subulate  {  ttigma  trifid.— Per.  eapnde 
ovate ;  seeds  very  many. 
'  l^jteeies.  Hie  pnaoipal  are  iht^Aletris  Jarinosa^  seu 
ocau^,  seu  Hyadntkus Jloritanust  &c.  American  Atetus, 
a  perennial,  native  of  America^— Capensis,  seu 
vdtheimia.  Waved-leaved  Aletris,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. — Aletris  uvaria,  seu  Ahe  uvaria,  Great 
Orange-flowered  Aletris,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Aletris  ^agrans,  Swe^acented  Aletris,  a  shrub, 
native  of  Africa.  Pluk.  Almag.  Botan.  ;  Jacq%.  Hort. 
Botan,;  Linn,  Spec.  Plant. 
jILEURFTES  {Bati)  ^vftr^  from  £ai«pm',  meal  which  is 

scattered  over  difierent  parts  of  the  tree ;  a  genus  of 
• '  plants,  Class  SI  Monaecia,  Order  8  MonaddfAia. 

Generic  Charactere,  Cal.  perianth  three-deft;  clefts 
ovate. — Cor.  petttls  five ;  nedary  five  scales.— Stam. 
fitameiUs  numerous ;  anthers  roundish.— Fist,  germ 
conic  superior  ;  style  none ;  ttignm  two.— Per,  berry 
large ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  principal  are  the~~ A leurifes  triloba,  a  shrub, 
native  of  the  Society  Islands. — Aleurites  Moluccana, 
Jatrapha  Moluccana,  seu  Nux  Mduccanoy  a  shrub, 
native  of  the  Moluccas.— ^/eunfu  lacci^Ot  Crolon 
laca^nmt  Bidnotdee  oromaltcs  arbw,  Bxomm  aromati- 


eia  amcatiUf  ua  HaRau  terrettrit,  a  shniby  ttOM  of 

the  East  Indies,  &c.   Linn,  Spec,  Pktnt. 
ALEU'RON  (Med.)  "AAitf*,  from  ^  to  arind,  pro- 
perly signifies  the  meal  f£  corn ;  but  is  used  by  Hip« 
pocrates  fiv  the  meal  of  lentils*  Hippoena,  de  Morb, 
MuL  I.  S ;  Erotiam.  Lex  Hippoent,i  Foes,  (Econom, 
poerat, 

aLEXA'NDRI  antidotiu  anna  {Med,)  ak  antidote  for  de- 
fluxions  from  the  head.  Myrep,  de  AnHdot.  sect.  1,  e.  1 . 
— Alexandri  coHyriunit  ah  ointment  fbr  the  ^ea*  Aet, 
Tetrab.  2.  serm.  3,  c.  39. 

ALEXA'NDRIAN  library  {Lit.)  an  immense  colleati«a  of 
books,  formed  at  a  vast  expense  by  the  Ptolemiee,  and 
afterwards  burnt  by  order  of  die  caliph  Omar,  A.D.  ^24. 
It  is  said  that  the  volumes  of  this  library  supplied  fuel 
for  the  4000  baths  in  the  dty  daring  the  space  of  ux 
months. 

ALEXANDRI'NA  ofwi  {Afd.)  baths  in  Rome  built  by  the 

emperor  Severus. 
Alexandriha  launu  {Bat^  the  jRasetu  epi^ostum  of  £in- 

nsuB. 

ALEXA'NDRINE  {Poet.)  or  Alexandrian,  the  name  of  a 
particular  verse  in  modern  poetry,  consistiog  of  t», 
twelve,  or  even  thirteen  syllables,  and  so  called  from  a 
certain  French  poem  on  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

ALEXANDRI'NUM  emplattrum  {Med.)  a  plaiter  of  wax, 
alum,  &c    Cels.  de  Re  Med.  1.  5,  c.  19. 

ALEXA'NTHUS  (Chem.)  ox  Altingas,  flowers  of  oopper. 

ALEXETE'RIA  {Med.)  vide  Alempkamdea. 

ALEXIPHA'RMICA  {Med.)  4Aii<^^««,  froaa  to 
drive  aw^,  and  9«p)Mwiv,  a  poison;  alexipbaraitaar  or 
remedies  against  poisma;  otnerwiae  called  Aleieiteria, 
Gdl.  de  SennUc.  Med.fac.  I.  5,  c.  18 ;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

ALEXIPYRETICUM  {Med.){T<mm»si»,arceo,  aodnr^ 
a  fever;  a  remedy  for  afisvw. 

ALEXITE'RIA  {Med.)  vide  Aletipharmktt. 

ALFA'CTA  tChem.)  distiUation. 

ALFA'DiDAM  {Chem.)  the  scoria  of  gold,  iron,  «c.  . 

ALFA'NDIGA  {Com,)  the  custom-house  at  UsbOB. 

ALFA'TIDA  (Chem.)  burnt  comer. 

ALFATIDE  {Chem.)  sal  ammoniac. 

A'X.FDOUGH  {Cook,)  a  name  given  by  the  Moors  to  a  sort 
of  vermicelli,  which  they  make  of  flour  and  water,  and-nse 
much  at  their  entertainments. 

ALFE'CCA  (Astrtm,)  or  Alphecca,  an  Arabic  name  for  the 
star  which  Ptolemy  calls  •  a«^«(  ifiif  it  rS  n^f,  i.  e. 
the  bri^t  star  in  the  crown ;  called  by  Manilius  Luoida 
corona.  Ptol^  AUnagett,  1.  7,  o.  5 ;  Manik  Astronom,  1. 1 ; 
VI.  Beig^.  tgmd  Hfk,  Ae%.  wt,  Penar,i  Bayer,  Vra- 
nomet. 

ALFE'SERA  {Med.)  a  ced&ct,  good  f<Nr  spasmodic  aftc- 

tions.  Mesne, 

ALFETUM  {Ar^igol,)  of  slan,  aocendere^  to  mdce  to 
bum,  and  pset,  vas,  a  vessel ;  a  cauldron  in  which  b<»Iiw 
v^ter  being  put  the  accused  person  was  to  hold  his  hand 
and  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  and  if  it  came  out  unhurt  he  was 
judged  innocent.   I^g.  Addkt*  Reg,  apmd  Br<mpton, 

A'LFIDAS  {Chem.)  Plumbuta. 

A'LG^  {Bot.)  a  sea  weed;  so  called  from  the  alfprr  or 
coldness  of  water  in  whicb  it  grows. 

Az.GiB  {Bot.)  the  second  of  the  seven  ftimilies,  and  Uie  ^^th 
of  the  nine  bibes  or  nations,  into  which  Ijmueus  dindes 
all  vegetables,  comprehending  such  as  have  the  root, 
leaves,  and  stem,  m  in  one ;  as  Liokens  or  livenrwta, 
Fucit  Sea-weeds,  &c 

Algj^,  in  the  artifidal  system  of  lAnnteus,  is  the  third  order 
of  the  Class  Cryptognmia,  and  comprehends  the  following 
genera— itcAe»,  Liverwort,  having  its  friK^ifications  on  a 
smooth  shining  receptacle.— TVeme^,  fructification  in  a 
gelatinous  substance.— lAu,  fructification  in  a  menibtBtui>> 
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cMIlt  wbrtance^— J^Wcttf,  Sen-weed,  tubaUnee  corfaoeoiu, 
•eedi  in  s  gelatinous  bladder^CoR/^nur,  subeUoce  capU- 
laiy,  orfibrat  continuoot^^snu,  rabttance  lanug^us 

nor  nearly  fibrous. 
A'LGALI  {Chem.\  Nitre. 

A'LGALY  (Med.)  an  hollow  leaden  probe  invented  by  Dr. 

Hale  for  extracting  the  stone. 
A'LGAMET  {Chem^  Coals. 

A'LGA&AB  {Med.}  tbe  Arabic  name fiir  the  disease  called 
.  the  Anchylope. 

A'LGARES  (Med.)  a  strong  emetic  and  cathartic  powder 

prepared  from  butter  of  antimony. 
AdXrAROTH  [Med.)  Mgeroth,  a  preparation  of  antimony 

and  sublimate,  so  called  fVom^  its  inventor  Algerotlios,  a 

physician  at  Verona.    Cartdl,  Lex.  Med. 
ALGATIA  (Chem.)  CWeU 

ALGATHANE  {Chem,)  a  sort  of  pitch  or  bitunuDOUS  matter 
found  in  tbe  isle  of  Plata. 

A'LGEBR  A,  tbe  scioace  of  computing  abstract  quantities  by 
means  of  symbols  or  signs.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Arabic 
word  Algkebra,  accormng  to  Lucas  de  Bui^o,  who  makes 
Atek^ra  e  Almacabala,  to  signify  the  art  of  restitution 
and  comparison,  opposition  and  restoration,  or  reiolndon 
and  equation,  which  all  denote  different  parts  in  Uie  opera- 
ttoD  of  equations.  Others  derive  it  from  Uie  particle  al, 
the,  and  G^er,  the  inventor  of  the  science;  or  from 

feiier,  to  reduce  fractions  to  integers.  By  Lucas  de  Burgo 
imielf,  the  first  writer  on  Algebra  in  Europe,  it  was  called, 
m  Italian,  UAr^  Ma^ore,  to  distinguish  it  from  Arith- 
metic, or  L'Arte  Mtwre,  although  it  had  been  long 
known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Re^ota  de  la  Cosa,  or  Rule 
of  the  Thing.  It  was  called  l^eaous  ArUhmetic  by  ^eta, 
and  Univenal  Arithmetic  by  Newton. 

Algebraic  Quantities. 

Qftantitiet  are  of  different  kinds ;  namely— ifTnown  f  uan- 
titiesy  tbe  values  of  which  are  known ;  these  are  com- 
monly represented  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
as  a,  d,  c,  d,  &c. — Unknovm  quantities,  the  values  of 
which  are  unknown,  which  are  represented  by  the  letters 
»»  y»  2* — Simple  quantities  are  those  which  consist  of 
one  term,  as  a,  2  o,  &c, — Compound  quantities  consist  of 
several  terms ;  if  the  quantity  consist  of  two  terms  only  it 
is  called  a  binomial^  as  a  +  o  /  when  of  three  terms  a  tri- 
nomialj  as  a  +  A  +  c ;  and  if  of  four  terms  a  quadrino- 
mal,  &c. — Simiiar  quantities  are  those  which,  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  letter,  as  a  +  3  a. — Dissimilar  or 
unliJce  quantities  are  expressed  by  different  letters,  as 
a  +  4. — Positive  quanttttes  are  those  which  are  to  be 
added,  having  the  sign  -r  prefixed  to  them,  as  A  or 
+  c. — Negative  quantities  are  those  which  are  to  be 
mbtracted,  having  the  sign  —  prefixed  to  them,  as 
—  a  or  —  6,  &c.  When  no  si^  is  prefixed  to  a  quantity 
it  is  understood  to  be  positive,  as  a  —  where  a  is 
a  ■^oa.ixwt.—Co-effeient  of  a  quantity  is  any  number  pre- 
fixed to  a  letter,  as  in  />  a,  4  A,  the  5  and  4  are  co-effi- 
cients. When  no  number  is  prefixed  it  is  understood 
to  be  unit^,  as  a  for  1  a. — Bendual  quantities  are  btno- 
nuals»  having  one  negative  quantity,  ai  c~-  d. — Af- 
-  ficled  ^uanHttes  are  those  which  have  some  number  or 
sign  joined  to  them,  as  A  &  or  —  a. — Multiple  of  a  ouan- 
tt^  is  that  which  contains  it  a  certain  number  of  times ; 
thus  16  a  is  the  multiple  of  4  a. — Measure  of  a  quan- 
tity is  that  which  is  contained  in  another  a  certain 
-  number  of  times,  as  4  a,  ttie  measure  of  16  a.^Com- 
man  measure  is  that  quantity  which  measures  or  divides 
-tiro  qumiitiea  without  leavii^  a  remainder,  as  2  a, 

which  is  the  common  measure  of  6  a  and  10  a.  

Xaiiomal  jvantUiet  ace  ^ose  whidr  bare  some  common 


meaiore,  as  6a  koA  10a,  bodiof  which  maybemea* 
tared  or  divided  by  8a,  so  aa  to  make  3  a  and  5  a 
without  any  remainder^/mtfwao/  quantitteSf  otborwiie 
called  twdt  or  i»eomwuHttirttile  quantities,  are  those 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  any  other  quantity  with- 
out a  remainder,  and  have  the  radical  sign  ^  prefixed 
to  them,  as  ^/a  or  ^b^,  i.  e.  the  square  root  of  a,  or 
of  6  cube. — Quantities  that  have  no  common  measure 
but  unity  are  said  to  be  prime  to  one  another. — Rec^ro- 
ealqf  a  quantity  is  that  quantity  inverted,  or  uni^  di- 
vided by  it;  thus  ^  is  the  reciprocal  of  ^,  and  |  is  the 

reciprocal  of  Pouwr  of  a  quantity  is  its  square,  cube, 
&c.  as  a\  the  square  of  o  ;  a*,  the  cube ;  a*,  the  biqua- 
drate,  or  fourth  power  of  a,  &c.:  these  different  degrees 
are  also  called  dimensions. — Indices,  or  exponents,  are 
the  figures  which  are  placed  above  the  letters  to  denote 
the  powers,  as  the  S  in  a%  the  3  m  a^,  &c. 

Algebraic  Signs. 

S^ni  express  the  relations  of  quantities;  they  are  of 

di&rent  kinds,  as  follow:  f-*  the  sign  of  addition, 

which  is  called  ^i&u,  signifies  Uut  the  qnanti^,  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  is  to  Iw  added,  aa  a  +i,  i.  e.  a  plus, 

4  or  a  added  to  b.  ,  the  $^  qf  subtntOum,  much 

is  called  mmtu,  sijB;nifiet  that  Uie  quantity  must  be  sub- 
tracted, as  a  —  (,  1.  e.  a  minus  A,  w  a  anbtracted  from  b. 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the  potithe  or  q^rmative 
sign,  the  second  the  negative  sign.  When  several  of 
these  signs  are  prefixed  to  different  quantities  they  are 
called  »ke  signs,  when  they  are  all  affirmative,  or  all 
negative ;  ana  unlike  f^7»  when  they  are  some  affirma- 
tive, and  some  negative ;  thus  in  a  +  i£  b  +  S  c,  or 
a-~Qc—^d,  the  signs  are  like,  but  ma  +  Sc  —  4td  they 

are  unlike.  x ,  the  sign  of  multij^ication,  as  a  x  b 

signifies  that  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by  6.  '  Multiplication 
may  be  expressed  also  by  a  note,  or  foil-point  ( . ),  and 

by  the  word  into,  as  a  +  b.c+d,  or  a  +  b  into  e  + 
••  —  -(.,  the  sign  of  division,  aa  a-t-b  signifies  that  a  is  to 
be  divided  by  a  ;  this  may  be  expressed  also  in  the  form 

of  a  fraction,  as  ^.  :  n  :  the  sign  qf  pn^yorttMf  as 

atbiictd,  signifies  that  a  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
b  that  c  bears  to  d,—  the  radical  sign,  denotes  the 

square  root  of  the  quantity  before  whic£  it  is  placed, 
as  ^  a\  the  square  root  of  a*,  i.  e.  a  /  the  same  sign 
may  be  used  with  figures  to  expresa  the  root  of  the 
cube,  biquadrate,  &c.  as  !/  a>,  V  o^*  :  these  roots 
may  likewise  be  expressed  by  fractions,  -f,  4)  4>  &c  as 

i     i    i  - 
a  ,  a  ,  a  ,  a*,  which  represents  the  square,  cube, 

biquadrate,  and  nth  root  of  a  respectively.— —a  " 

a~  *,  a~',  &c.  denote  the  negative  powers  of  a,'  and 

are  equivaloit  to-^*   ^be  sign  of 

equality,  as  o  +  A  =  x,  which  signifies  that  a  added  to 

b  is  equal  to  x.  co,  the  sig^  ^  diffkrence,  when  it 

is  not  known,  which  is  the  greater,  as  a  cc  x,  which 

signifies  either  o  —  *  or  *  —  o-  c-  or  >  is  put 

between  two  quantitiea  to  express  that  the  former  ia 
greater  than  we  latter,  as  o  c~  A  or  a  >  A,  i.  e.  a 
greater  than  b."  ^  or  <  signifies  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding,  as  a^b  or  a  <b,  i. e.  a  less  than- 
Vinculum,  a  Kne  drawn  over  several  quantities  signifies 
diftt  they  are  taken  collectively,  as  a  —  h  ^  c  x  d'~€ 
rignifies  that  the  quanti^  represented  by-  a  ~  A  +  <^  is  i 
to  be  multiplied  hjd~et  thu^^|^ I 
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b  for  8,  c  for  4,  d  for  S,  and  e  for  1 ;  then  a  —  £  4.  c 
U  6  —  5  +  4  =  5,  and  rf  —  tfisS  —  1=S,  therefore 

a  —  d  +  cx(i  —  ei85x2  =  10.  In  like  manner 
sre  exprewed  the  powers  and  the  roots  of  quantities ; 
thus  a  +  bV  denotes  the  square,  or  second  power  of 

a  +  &  considered  as  one  quantity,  and  a  4*  b]^  the 
third  power ;  so  that*  suppose  a  xs  4,  5  =  2,  then 

a  +  J  =  4  +  2s=6,  and  a  -l-  6|>  =  4  +  2l»  =6'  = 
6  X  6=  36,  the  squareof  6,  or  of  o  +  6,  also  a  +  6]^ 
=  4+  2l3  =  6' =  6x6x6  =  216,  the  cube  of  6,  or 
a  +  6t  and  so  in  regard  to  the  roots  of  quantities, 

■  ^  a-^h  denotes  the  square  root  of  a  +  i;  suppose 

a  =  100,  d  =  44,  then  \<  a  +  d  =  ✓'100  +  44  = 

V'  144  ssr  12.— OT  is  used  in  operations  to  sig- 
nify erga,  therefore. 

Operations  in  Algebra. 

The  operations  in  Alj^bra  are  Addition^  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  Division,  Fractions,  Involution,  Evolu- 
tion, Irrational  Quantities,  Infinite  Series,  Proportion, 
and  Equations. 

AddUion^ 

-  Addition  consists  of  three  cases ;  namely,  I .  To  add  quan- 
tities that  are  like,  and  have  like  signs,  which  is  done 
by  adding  the  co-efficients  and  prefixing  the  sign,  as 


To  +60 
Add  +4  a 

Sum  +9a 


To  -6i 
Add  -gft 

-84 


To  3  a  —  4  X 
Add  8  a  —  Sx 


8a-12x 


2.  To  add  c^uantities  that  are  alike,  but  have  unlike 
ugns,  which  IS  done  bv  subtracting  the  lesser  co-efficient 
from  the  greater,  and  prefixing  ue  sign  of  the  greater 
to  the  remainder,  as 

a  +6x  — +  8 
—5a— 4x+4y-3 


To  —4a 
Add  +7  a 

Sum  +3a 


56-6C 
—  S4  +  8c 

24+2C 


—  4a  +  2x—  y+S 

S.  To  add  quantities  that  are  unlike,  which  is  done  by 
setting  the  quantities  down  one  after  another,  with  their 

proper  signs,  as 

To       +2a  3a  4o— 46+3C 

Add     +34         t4x        ^^x-^y  +  Sz 


Sum  +2a  +  34    3a— 4x    4a— 44+3c— 4x— 4y+3z 
Subtraction, 

Subtraction  is  performed  by  simply  changing  the  signs  of 
the  quantity  to  be  subtracted,  and  then  proceeding  as 
in  the  last  case  of  addition,  as 


From 
Sub. 


+  5o 
+  3a 


8«-7A 
3a+44 


«a— Sx+5y-6 

■6a  +  4x+Sy+4 


Rem.  5 a— 3 a  or 2 a      5a— lU     — 4a— 7x  0—10 

MuUiplication. 

Multiplication  is  performed  by  multiplying  the  co-effi- 
dents  together,  and  affixing  the  letters  after  one  an- 
other to  Uie  product,  in  which  xase  like  signs  produce 
+,  and  unlike  signs  — ,  as 

Mulu     +a  —13a  — Sa         — 6x 

By         +d  —  44  +44  -5a 

Product +a4        +48ii4        — 8aA  +30ax 


When  the  quantities  are  comnound,  multiply' erer^  part 
of  the  multiplicand  by  all  the  paru  of  the  muUii^ier, 
mkl  add  the  product  as  in  common  multiplicatiwi,.  as 


Mult. 

By 


a  +  4 
a  +  4 


a  a  +  a4 

+  a4+  44 

Prod.aa  +  2a4  +  44 


Mult. 
By 


2a-44 
8a-44 


2a-34 
4a+54 

8aa  —  12a4 

+  10a4-  1544 

80a-  Sa4-]54A 


XX  — ax 
x  +  a 


4a  a  —8  a  4 

+  8a4-16  44 

4aa  0-1646 


XXX  — ax  X 

XXX  ....  0  —  aax 


Powers  of  the  same  root  are  multiplied  by  adding  th^ir 
indices  or  exponents ;  thus  if  you  multiply  by  the 
product  i&  d'**  =  aii  b*  multiplied  by  4  maKes  4*'*'  '  =  4^; 
and  X"  into  x  is.^+%  x*  into     is  Sec 

Division. 

IKvision  is  performed  by  expunging  the  letters  that  are 
common  to  the  dividend  and  divisor  when  placed  in 
the  form  of  a  fraction,  and  dividing  the  coefficient  by 
any  term  that  will  divide  them  witiiout  any  remainder. 
Like  signs  produce  +f  and  nnlike  ngns  —  ;  thus 


84e^-S4s 


84c 
24 


i4et  — 18B4-t-  +  8as 


-12a6 


+  3a 


-44;  -^64<!.4--2  c=        ^        +34;  10a4 


+  I5ac-t-20ad  = 


-2c 
10a  4+ 15  ac 


+  20ad 


■  5a  = 


24  +  3g 
4</ 


When  the  quantities  are  compound  the  letters  must  be 
arran^d  according  to  the  dimensions  of  sotne  one  letter, 
botii  in  the  dividend  and  divisor,  and  then  proceed  to 
work  each  term  as  in  long  division  of  numbers ;  thus 

a  +  4)aa  +  2a4+44(a+4 
aa+  ab 

+~a4+44 
a4  +  44 

Here  the  quantities  are  arranged  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  letter  a,  then  a  a  divided  by  a  gives  a 
the  quotient,  which,  multiplied  into  the  divisor,  gives 
a  a  +  a  4,  and  this  subtracted  gives  +  e4+44;  ab 
divided  by  a  gives  +  4,  and  makes,  by  multiplicaticm, 
a4  +  44. 

The  powers  of  the  same  root  are  divided  by  sub^cting 
their  indices;  thus  ^  <^  =  a^~" so*;  4^  ^.  4^  as 
4»-'  =  4*j  a'4'-t-a«4sKa'-"4"-»  =  a^4. 

Fraetioiu, 

Fractions  conust,  as  in  whole  numbers,  of  a  mimenafor, 
which  is  placed  above  the  line,  and  a  denominator  b^w 

it,  as  ^  *  If  the  nmnerator  a  be  greato*  Uion  the  de- 
nominator 4,  then  it  is  on  imprxtper  frmstim ;  if  the 
quantity  consist  of  aa  int^er  and  a  fractioo  it  is  a 

A* 

mvad  /faction,  as  a  +  -7%  A  nuxed  fiaction  is  rednced 
o 

to  an  improper  <ne  by  multiplyi^^^^^^^^^rt  into 
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the  denominator,  addiag  the  numerator  to  the  product, 
•nd  placing  the  denominator  under  the  sum,  as 


2f  =  2  X 


5.3  =  -, 


a  X  6  + 


;  a  —  X  H  ;  fimta  —  *  x  xss  ax  —  x*, 


then  a  X  —  x>  added  to  a*  —  ax  =  a*--x*  = 


An  improper  fivction  is  reduced  to  a  nixed  one  by  divid- 
ing the  numerator  of  the  fraction  by  the  deoiMninator ; 
the  quotient  ia  then  the  integral  part,  and  the  re- 
mainder set  over  the  denominator  g^ves  Uie  fracUon^  as 

a  i  +  a'  _  .0'  gx  +  gxx  _  XX  an-fxx 
~A  b  •     a  +  x       *+Mrj*  o-x 

,  ^2xx 

=^«  +  '  +  ^i:^- 

To  reduce  fi-acttms  to  a  common  denominator,  multiply 
each  numerator  into  all  the  denominators  but  its  own  for 
mv  numerators ;  and  all  tiie  denominators  together  for 

a  new  denominator;  thus  7,      and  ^,  arereducedto 
DC  a 

,     -     .       acdbbdccb,.  , 
the  fractions  -r — 3,  7 — -j,  7— havmg  the  common 
oca   oca  oca 

denominator  hcd. 
To  reduce  fractions  to  their  lovest  terms,  divide  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  thdr  common  measure, 
L  e.  some  number  which  divides  them  both  without  a 

■  i     .V    2a6  a    «»i>c        .  be 

remaindw;  thus-r-r — »-Sdai~;  — — j--i-o*4sb  — ; 

4i6c  8c     a>  6  a 


and  r—  1 


6  ass 


a  d  -  S  X 


_  ^   .  When  the 

ba*  X  6  0^  X 

common  measure  is  not  found  by  inspection,  then  divide 
the  greater  number  hy  the  less,  and,  if  there  he  a  re- 
mainder, divide  the  last  divisor  by  it,  and  so  on  until  no 
ronainder  is  left ;  then  the  last  diorisor  is  the  common 
measure,  thus,  to  fiod  the  common  measure  of  — 
nd  a>  —  2  a  i 

u*  -  J> 


—  2  0  A  -)-  2  ^  remainder. 
This  divided  by  —  8  A  is  reduced  to  a  —  A  ;  then 
a     £ )  0*  -  6*  ( a 


therefore  a  —  d  is  the  greatest  common  measure  to  the 


ftacUon 


-  2  fl  6  + 
o»  — 6» 


then 


a«  —  g  a    +  £i« 
a*  -  fi» 


a  —  ft  =       f .   FVactiotts  are  added,  subtracted,  and 

multiplied,  after  preparmg  the  quantities  by  reduction, 

aa  in  whole  nmnbera;  thus  add -to-,  thm  ^  4>  —  s 

c     X  ex  ex 


a  X  +  b  e 

e  X 
ax  —  b  c 

e  X 


ax 


be 


the  sum ;  from  -  take  - ,  then  —  —  = 

ex  ex  ex 

;  ^  X  ^  =      ;  bat,  in  dividing  fiactions, 


invert  the  divisw,  and  then  proceed  as  In  multiplicatira; 
'      2a     4c     2«      d      %ad  arf. 

*" -r  ■*■•?  =  T  *7 = rn = s*^' 

(lent  reqtdred. 


Involution  is  the  continual  multiplication  of  a  quantity 
into  itself ;  the  products  arising  thence  are  called  the 
povoert  of  the  quantity,  and  the  quantity  itself  is  called 
the  rwrf,  asax  a  =  aa  or  a';  ox  o  X  a  =  aaa  or  a'. 
When  the  sign  of  the  root  is  + ,  all  the  poweni  of  it 
will  be  +  ;  but,  if  it  he  — ,  then  the  even  powers  will 
be  +,  and  tlie  odd  powers  —  ;  thus,  the  second  power 
of  —  a  is  —  a  X  a  =  +  a*,  but  the  third  power  of 
a  is  +  a*  X  —  a  =  —  a'.  The  powers  of  quantities 
are  multiplied  by  adding,  and  divided  by  subtracUng, 
their  exponents.  When  a  lesser  power  is  divided  by  a 

greater,  the  exponent  must  be  negative  ;  thus  = 

^  (|S  ss  a*~'  =  a~*t  or,  as  it  11  othennse  expressed, 

These  negative  powers  are  also  midtiplied  by 

a* 

adding,  and  divided  by  subtracting,  thnr  exponents; 
thus  a"*  X  a~»  »  a-*-'  =  a"'. 

Binomial  Theorem. 

To  remove  the  trouble  and  entanglement  of  raising  com- 
pound quantities,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  formed  a  general 
theorem,  the  principles  of  which,  as  illustrated  by  Ma- 
claurin,  are  as  follow : 

Ist,  That,  in  the  first  term  of  any  power  of  a  +  £,  the 
quantity  a  has  the  exponent  of  the  power  required, 
which  decreases  gradually  in  the  following  terms,  and 
is  never  found  in  the  last.  The  powers  of  b  are  in  the 
contrary  order ;  for  it  is  nev^  found  in  the  first  term ; 
and  its  exponent  in  the  second  term  is  unit,  in  the  third 
S,  and  so  on  till  the  last,  which  becomes  equal  to  the 
opponent  required.  As  the  exponents  of  a  thus  de- 
crease, and,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  b  increase,  the 
sum  of  thdr  exponents  is  almys  the  same,  and  is  equal 
to  the  exponent  of  the  power  required ;  thus  in  the  sixth 
power  of  a  -H  viz.  a*  +  6  aS  A  -f  15  a«  6*  +  20  a)  63 
+  IS  b*  +  6  a  bi  +  b^t  exponents  of  a  decrease 
in  this  order ;  namely,  6,  5, 4, 3, 2,  1, 0,  and  those  of 
b  increase  in  die  contrary  order,  0, 1,  2,  %  4,  5, 6,  &c.; 
the  sum  of  their  exponents  is  always  the  same,  and 
equal  to  the  exponent  of  the  power  required. 

2dly,  To  find  the  co-efficient  or  any  term,  the  co-efficient 
<H  the  preceding  term  being  known,  "  divide  the  co- 
efficient of  the  pceceding  tenn  by  the  exponent  of  6  in 
the  given  term,  and  mwtiply  the  quotient  b^  the  ex- 
ponent of  a,  in  the  same  term,  increased  by  unit."  Thus 
to  find  the  co-efficients  of  the  terms  of  the  nxth  power 
o£  a  +  b  you  find  the  terms  are 

a^  a*  b,  a*  6\  a>  fta,  a*  b*,  a  ftS  b*; 

and  you  know  the  co-efficient  of  the  first  term  is  uni^  ; 
therefore,  by  the  rule,  the  co-efficient  of  the  second 
tean  will  be-{-x5  +  lss6;  that  of  the  third  term  wilt 
be  4  X  4+  1  =  8  X  5  =  15 ;  that  of  the  fourth  term 
mllbe  ~x3-|-l=s  5x4  s  SO;  those  of  the  fol- 
lowing  terms  wiB  bp  15,  6, 1. 
According  to  these  rules,  if,  in  general,  a-\-  bhe  raised  to 
any  power  m,  the  terms  without  their  co-efficients  will 
be  fl",  a—'  4,  a—'  6',  a— 'i',  a—*  b*,  a—*  6»,  &c. 
continued  till  the  expiment  of  b  becomes  equal  to  m  ; 
the  co-efficients  of  the  respective  terms  will  be,  1  m, 

OT  — 1  M— 1     «— 2  ro  —  1 

m  X  —IT-,  mx  — ^—  X  —z — »  «  X  — —  X 


m  —  1     m  — 

M  X     '  X 


w  —  S 
X  — :—  X 


2     "     8     "  4 
,  &C.  continued  until  you  have  one  co^cirat 
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more  than  there  are  uiUu  'mm;  hence  the  whole  tbeo- 
rem  will  be  a  +  A*  s=  <^  +  «  a"~'  A  +  m  x  "  - 


X  *•  +  M  X 
m  —  I      «  —  2 


m  —  S 


IB  — 


X  «■"'  4"  +  m  X 


X  a'-*  b*  +,  &e. 


«  S  4 

To  illustrate  this  still  further,  let  it  be  required '  to  Tfuse 
a  +  b  to  the  third  power :  here,  the  exponeot  of  the 
proposed  power  being  3>  the  first  term  a*  of  the  ihe- 
orem  will  be  a*,  the  aeomd  termM  a"~'£willbe  3^~'£ 

m  1 

or  8  a3  6i  the  third  term  m  x  — s—  a*"*  ^  will  be 

a 

3x^^a^-*£*,  orS  X  4         that  it,  Sa^;  the 


fourth  term  m  x 


m  -  I 


m  — 


«■"»  4*  will  become 


S  X 


3  -  1 


a»-»i»  =  3x*x+o'4»  =  * 


a*  d*  s  £■ .  Hence  the  third  power  of  a  +  &  is  found 
to  be  0*  +  3  a>  i  +  3  a  4*  +  fi*. 
If  a  quantity  consisting  of  three  or  more  terms  is  to  be 
involved,  you  may  distinguish  it  into  two  parts,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  binomial,  and  raise  it  to  any  power  by 
the  preceding  rules ;  and  then,  by  the  same  rules,  you 
may  substitute,  instead  of  the  powers  of  these  compound 


parts,  their  values :  thus,  a  +  6  +  c* 
a  +  6*  +  2  c  X 


a  +b  +  c 


a  +'6  +  c*  =  a'  +  2a     +  + 
Sae  +  2&  c  +  c%and «  +  4  +  /  »  o  +  6'  +  3  c  x 


a  +  b  +  8  c*  X  a  +  A  +  O  a  OS  +  Sa*&*  +  dad* 
4-£'+Sa*e-(-6a4c  +  3  4'c  +  3ac>  +  84c>  + 
c3.  In  these  examples  a  +  b  +  e  i»  considered  as 
composed  of  the  compound  part  a  +  b  and  the  simple 
part  c  t  and  then  the  powers  of  a  +  4  are  formed  by  the 

preceding  nile^  and  substituted  fi>r  a  +  4*  and  a  +  4^. 

Evolution. 

Evolution,  the  reverse  of  Involution,  is  the  resolving  of 
powers  into  their  roots.  The  roots  of  simple  quantities 
are  extracted  by  dividing  th«r  exponents  by  the  number 
that  denmninales  the  root  required  j  thus  the  square  root 

of  a*  =  =s  a*t  the  cube  root  of  6  xs  =  2  =  2  «. 
The  extraction  of  compound  quantities  is  performed,  as 
in  common  arithmetic,  by  extractii^  the  root  of  each 
part,  thus:  let  the  square  root  ofa*-(-ia4  +  4*be  found, 
then 

a«  +  2a4  +  d*   (a +  4 
a* 

8a  +  4\  2a4  +  (* 
+  b/  2ab  +  b* 

Whoa  the  nondber  denoUng  the  root  is  not  a  divisor  of  the 
exponent  of  the  givoi  power,  then  the  root  required 
will  have  a  fractional  exponent ;  thus  the  square  root  of 

a>  is  a^,  and  the  square  root  of  a  is  a^.  Powers  that 
have  fractional  exponents  are  called  SunUf  or  Imperfect 
Pauen. 

Surds. 

Surdt  are  quantities  which  have  no  exact  root,  and  are 
expressed  either  by  fractional  indices,  or  by  means  of 

the  radical  dgn  before  observed;  thus  a*^  = 

l/a>f  a*  =s         and  a-  =  ^o" 
Surds  are  multiplied  and  divided  by  adding  and  siAtrdct- 


ing  thar  exptments  like  rational  quantities,  thus  X 


■2 


and 


a* 


If  the  surds  are  of  difierent  rational  ouantities,  multi^y 
or  divide  them  together,  and  set  the  common  radicu 

ugn  over  their  product  or  quotient ;  thus  ^a?  x 

=  ^a.4.;T;=  =  \/2i=V8 
Surds  may  also  be  involved  and  evolved  after  tba  same 

manner  as  perfect  powers ;  thus  the  square  of     is  a*  ^ 

=  a> ,  the  cube  of      is  a*       =  a^' ;  tiie  square  rooi 

afa'^isa'^'^sa^;  the  cube  root  ofa^iss^.  B>> 

tional  Quantities  ma^  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  sards 
by  raisuig  the  quantity  to  tiie  power  that  is  denominated 
by  the  name  of  the  surd,  and  then  setting  the  radical 

sign  over  it,  thus  a  =  Vfl»  =  Va>  =  VaT  s=  Va^; 

andtiiecuberootof2«»  =  2x«  x  2x>x2*»=  VfT*, 

or  (8x«)*' 

To  reduce  surds  to  thdr  most  simple  terms  find  th« 
greatest  power  in  the  given  surd,  and  set  its  root  before 

the  remaining  quantity  wttii  the  radical  sign  prefixed ; 

tiius,  Vl2s3       X  ^^3  =  2  VS;  '/^^ss  Va'a?"x 

Surds  are  reduced  to  others  of  the  same  value  that  shall 
have  the  same  radical  sign  by  reducing  the  frac- 
tional  exponents  to  fractions  Having  the  same  value 
and  a  common  denooiinator ;  thus,  to  reduce  V9  snd 

V2  totiiesamedenonraiatOT,  conuder      as  equal  to 

and  V2  =  2^,  then  3^  =  3^  and  2^  =  3*,  conse- 
quentiv  V3  =  =  and  V2  =  V^*  =  V*i » 
tnat  the  proposed  surds  are  reduced  to  other  equal 
surds,  V27  and       having  a  common  radical  sign. 

Infinite  Series. 

Infinite  Series  is  an  infinite  series  of  terms  to  wfaidi  a 
division  may  be  extended  when  the  divisw  is  not  con- 
tained  in  the  dividend ;  as  if  it  were  required  to  divide 
I  by  1  -  jc,  then 

1  — *)    1         (1  +X +      +      +      +  &c 

1  — * 
+  * 

+  *-«» 


+  *»—*» 


+  «♦ 

Propwtiim. 

Proportion  is  of  two  sorts,  namel;^,  arithmetical  and  gco> 
metrical. — Arithmetical  Proportion  denotes  the  rdatim 
ai  two  quantities  as  respects  th«*  di&rrac*.  Four 

Digitized  by  VjOOg  IC 
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.qqantitiea  are  said  to  be  in  arithmeticd  prmOTtion  when 
Uie  difference  between  the  first  and  second  is  equal  to 
the  difference  betwixt  the  third  and  fourth,  as  8»  7*  12, 
16,  and  the  quantiUes  a,a-^b,e,e  +  L  But  quaoti- 
tiee  form  a  series  in  arithmetical  proportion  when  they 
increase  or  decrease  by  the  same  constant  difiference  ;  as 
a,  o  +  A,  «  -f  24,  a  +  36,  a  +  46,  &c. ;  x,  x  —  4, 
s  —  2  b,  &c*  This  is  called  Arithmetical  Progression. 
In  arithmetical  proportion  the  sum  of  the  extremes  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  means,  thus  5+16  =  7+12 
—  19 ;  and  a  +  <+  6=  «  +  6  +  «.— Geometrical  Pro- 
portion denotes  that  relation  between  two  quantities, 
which  consists  in  one  being  contained  in  the  other  a 
certain  number  of  times.  If  of  four  quantities  the  quo- 
tient of  the  first  and  second  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of 
the  third  uid  fourth,  then  those  quantities  are  said  to  be 
in  Geometrical  Proportion,  as  2,  6,  4>,  12,  or  the  quan- 
tities a,  art  it  b    which  are  expressed  in  this  maqoer : 


2:6::4: 12 


a  I  aril  b  i  br 


$.  e.  asSistoGso  is4to  lS«or  asaistoariois 
hto  6r.  In  these  quantities  the  first  and  third  terms  are 
callM  the  antaxdenttf  the  seamd  and  fourth  the  conte- 
qttenis.  A  serin  is  aaoA  to  be  in  Geometrical  Proportion 
i^ien  it  increases  by  one  common  multiplier,  or  de- 
creases by  tme  common  di^sor,  as 

a,ar,ar«,ari,ari,  &C.  orfl,|,      ^,  &c. 

Tins  is  called  Geometrical  Prpgretsion,  and  die  common 
nolUplier  br  dirisor  is  called  th«r  Common  Batto.  In 
Geometrical  Proportum  the  product  of  the  extremes 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means,  as  2  x  12  »  6  x 

4  =  24- ;  and  axbr=iarxb.  This  sort  of  Proportion 
is  moreover  distinguished  into  the  direct;  thus,  a  :  4  :: 
c  I  dt  inverset  bi  and  icj  alternate^  a  :  c  b  \  d j 
ampoundf  a  :  a  +.b  ::  c  :  c  +  df  divided,  a  za  —  b 
cic  ~d  t  .mixedf  b  +  a  i  b  a  d  +  c  :  d  —  c  ;  by 
multiplication,  r  a  ir  b  si  c:di  by  division,  a -i- r  : 
b-t'rsxcidi  hannmuGal,  aidisa%rbieird. 

Equations. 

An  EquatioH  is  the  ratio  of  Equality  between  two  quan- 
tities di^rently  denominated,  expressed  by  the  sign  of 

,  equality  (=)  as  2  +  3  =  7  —  5,  or  a  +  6  =  c.  The 
quantities  are  called  the  /emu  of  the  Equation,  as 
a,  £,(;,&c.;Uieir  places  before  or  after  the  sign,  the  ni/e^  of 
the  Equation ;  tnus,  a  +  6  is  one  side  and  c  the  other. 
The  root  of  an  Equation  is  the  ralue  of  the  unknown 
quantiur  contmned  in  it,  as  in  S  x  +  18  ass  84,  S  is  the 
root;  for  if  you  substitute  2  in  the  place  of  x  you  have 

5  X  2+  18as6  +  18  =  24. 

Roots  are  either  positive  at  aegatin,  real  or  imaginary. — 
Poative  roots  are  those  that  have  s  poutive  ugn  ex- 
pressed  or  understood,  as  «  =  3mr«=s  +  a, — N^athe 
roots  have  a  negative  si^  prefixed  to  them,  as  x  =  —  5. 
itoi/  root*  are  those  which  contain  some  real  of  possible 
quantity,  as  those  before  mentioned. — Imaginary  roots 
are  those  to  which  no  absolute  value  can  be  attached, 
which,  nevertheless,  may  be  substituted  for  the  unknown 
quantity  so  as  to  answer  the  condition  of  the  equation. 
Thesquareroot  of  a  negative  quantity  is  always  imaginary, 
M  —  I.  Every  equation  bas  as  many  roots-,  real  or 
imaginary,  as  there  are  units  in  the  highest  power  of  the 
ludcnown  quantity ;  thus,  an  equation  of  the  second 
d^tree  has  two  roots,  one  of  the  third  decree  three,  of 
Che  fourth  four,  &c.  as  xs  —  8  =  0,  which  has  three 
roots,  namely,  one  real,  as  x  s  ^  and  two  imeginaty,  as 

s  M  _  1  +  ^ITs,  and  X  ss  1  * 


jyi0erent  kinds  of  Equations. 

Equations  are  of  different  kinds  according  to  their  powers. 
—Simple  Equations,  called  by  Vieta  ;7ur«  Equations,  are 
those  which  have  the  unknown  quantity  of  the  first 
dimension  only,  as  7  x  ~  35. — j^ccted,  called  by  Vieta 
adfected,  and  by  Harriot  compound  Equations,  are  those 
which  have  the  unknown  quantity  rising  to  two  or  more 
powers,  as  x*  +  a  X  =  4,  or  3  x  —  4  x"  +  x*  =  25. 
Affected  Equations  are  denominated  after  the  highest 
power  contained  in  them,  as — Quttdratic  Equations, 
which  rise  to  two  powers,  as  a  x*  =  4  ;  this  is  called  a 
simfile  quadratic,  in  distinction  from  the  effected  quad- 
ratic, into  which  th^  unknown  quantity  enters  in  the 
first  as  well  as  the  second  degree,  as  a  x*  +  A  x  =  c,  or 
x"  +  a  =  4  X. — Cubic  Equations  are  those  in  wfaidi  the 
unknown  quantity  is  of  three  dimensions,  as  x3  s  25, 
or  V*  =  —  4i . — Biquadraiia  Equations,  in  which  the 
unknown  quantity  rises  to  the  fourth  degree,  as  x«  s  25, 
OT  +  ab  +  a*  c  y  =  a^  d*  Equations  are  more- 
over distinguished,  according  to  their  fwm,  into — Lite- 
rs EqmUioiu,  in  which  all  uie  quantities,  both  known 
and  unknown,  are  expressed  by  tetters,  asax*  +  4ix  =  e. 
-^Numerai  Equations,  thbse  in  whidi  tiw  co-effidmts  of 
the  quantities  are  {pven  m  auaobers,  as  5  +  7  x  as  16. 
•^Btnomial  Equations,  such  as.  have  only  two  terms, 
as  x*  =  a,  X*  s  4,  Ac.— J7hxu»m/  Equations,  equations 
of  fluxions. — Fluential  Eomations,  ec^tions  of  fluents. — 
Exponetttial  Equations,  those  in  which  the  exponent  is 
a  variable  or  unknown  quantity,  as  a"  :k  4 ,  x*  b  a , '  &c. 
— Eminential  Equations,  a  sort  of  assumed  equation  Uiat 
contains  another  equation  eminentiy. — Differential  Equa- 
tions, sueh  as  involve  or  contain  differential  quantities, 
as  the  equation  of  Sx^i^x  —  2,  axdx  +  aydx  + 
axdt/  —  0. — Reciprocal  Equations  are  those  in  which 
the  co-efficients  of  each  pair  of  terms  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes  are  equal  to  each  other,  as  a  x^  +  4  x« 
+  cj»  =0;  andcx»  +  6x  +  a  t=0;  xs  +  3x»+  Sx  + 
1=0;  and  x*+«x*  +  4x*+ax+l  =  0. — Deter- 
minate Equations,  those  equations  in  which  only  one 
unknown  quantity  enters,  in  distinction  from — Ind^er* 
minate  Equations,  in  which  there'  are  more  unknown 
quantities  tiian  there  are  independent  equations,  as  16p 
—  419  =  1. — Transcendental  Equations  are  either  such 
as  contain  transcendental  quantities,  or  sudi  fiuxional 
equations  as  do  not  admit  of  finite  algebraical  fluents. 


andy  =  fluent  of- 


are 


thus,  y  -  ^  _ 

transcendant  equations. — Equation  of  a  Curve,  an  equa- 
tion showing  the  nature  of  a  curve  by  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  absciss  and  its  corresponding  ordi- 
nate, or  else  the  relation  of  their  fluxions;  thus  the 
equation  of  the  circle  is  a  x  —  x*  =  y*,  where  a  is  its 
diameter,  x  any  absciss  or  part  of  that  diameteA  and  y 
the  ordinate  at  that  point  of  the  diameter ;  so  Uiat  what- 
ever absciss  is  denoted  by  x,  the  square  of  the  cor- 
responding ordinate  will  be  a  x  —  x* ;  in  like  manner  the 

equation  of  the  ellipse  is  ^  (a  «  —  x*)  ss  ^  ;  of  the 

hyperbola^  (a  x  +     =s  y* ;  of  the  parabola,  jix  as 
where  a  is  an  axis,  and  p  the  parameter. 


Opertttions  Eytutttons. 


Emations  undergo  Tarioqs  opmtions,  as  Generation, 
Reduction,  Sdution  or  Resolution,  Depresuon,  Ext«- 
iflination,  Elinunation,  Ttansformation,  CraiMniction. 
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nuned  timpXt  equations  together  to  produce  compound 
ones;  thus,  suppose  «=sa,  x^b,x  =  e,  &c  or  x  —  a 
sso,  t  —  6  sst  Of  X     e  ^  0,  then  these  last  multi- 
plied together  become 
ar  —  dss  0 

&SX  O 


g  —c 


=  0 


-d 


ab 

be 

=  0 


a 
b 

d. 


ab 

}ac  abc 
ad  (        acd  ( 
be  dbcj 
ed 


s  +  abcdsso 


This  method  was  invented  by  Harriot,  in  order  to  show 
the  nitture  of  compound  equations. 

R^udion  qfEquaHoiu. 

Reduction  of  Equations  is  the  reducioe  them  to  the  sim- 
plest form  that  is  most  commodious  £av  their  resolution : 
this  consists  of  certain  general  rules,  nunely — 1.  Any 
quantity  may  be  transposed  from  one  «de  of  the  equa- 
tion to  the  other  by  changing  its  ngn ;  thus  if  5  z  +  50 
=  4 X  +  56,  then  by  transposition  5x-4x  =  56  — 
60  and  x  =  6  ;  so  Ukewise  if2«  +  o=;x  +  4,  then 
S  X  —  x  =  b  —  Ot  or  x=i  b  —  at  for  to  take  a  quantity 
from  one  side  and  to  place  it  wiUi  a  contrary  sign  on  the 
other,  is  to  subtract  it  from  both  udes,  and  consequently 
if  from  equals  you  take  equals  the  remainders  will  be 
equal.  2.  If  each  side  of  an  equation  be  divided  by  the 
same  quantity,  the  results  will  be  equal ;  for  if  equals  be 
divided  by  equals  the  quotients  wui  be  equal;  thus,  if 

arsi^thenxs-/  and  if  S  c  +  IS     27,  then,  by 
a 

Rule  the  first,  Sxas27  —  12=:  15;  and  by  this  rule 
15 

x=  ss5;alsoifa«4-2Aas:Sce,theD,byRulel, 

9 

9c  c 

ex=  Sec  "  i  bat  and,  by  this  rule,  *  =  2  b. 

3.  If  every  term  on  each  side  be  multiplied  by  the  same 

Sumtity  the  results  will  be  equal,  for  if  equals  be  multi* 
ied  by  equals  the  products  will  be  equaL   In  this 
manner  an  equation  may  be  cleared  of  fractions,  as  if 

b-^  S,  then  multiplymg  both  sides  by  b  you  have 

b 

x^bb+Sbi  if  I  +  4  s  10,  then  multiplied  by  5  it 
5 

becomes  x  +  20  =  50,  and,  by  Rule  the  first,  x  =  50 
-20  =  30;  if  ^'  +  T2  =  2x  +  6,  then  4* +  72  = 

6jr-l-lS;  by  Rule  the  first,  72  — 18=6  X  — 4  X,  or  54 

64 

=  S  « I  and,  by  Rule  the  leccmd,  x  =  ~  =  S7.  If 

there  are  more  fractions  than  one  in  the  given  equation, 
you  may,  by  reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator, 
and  then  multiplying  all  the  other  terms  by  that  deno- 
minator, abridge  the  operation  thas;if  ^  +  ^ss  x  —  7, 


then^^it  ^*  =  4?  -7;  and,  by  this  rule, 3  «  4-  5  «! 


15 


105 


15  X  —  105 ;  and,  by  Rules  1  and  2,  »  -y 


4.  If  the  unknown  quantity  involve  a  surd  root,  let 
all  the  other  terms  be  transposed  to  the  contrary  side, 
and  involve  both  sides  to  the  power  denominated  by  the 
surd,  of  which  the  equation  will  thus  become  free :  if 
there  are  more  surds  than  one  the  operation  must  be 
r^ted;  thus,  if  V^4x  -I-  16  =  12,  then  4  x  +  16  s 

144,  and  4  X  =  144  — 16  =  188,  andx  =  ^  8  82;  if 
  4 

ax  +  b'\  =  3d,  Aenax  +  ft*  =  0  d*;  by  transpotf- 

fi  la 

tK>n,ax=s9ft*—  ft*  =  8  ft*;  and  by  division,  x  =  ; 

a 

if  ^^x  +  a  =  c  -  v'x  +  b],  then  x  -|-o  =  c»  —  2* 
^x  +  b]  +  *  +  ft/  and  by  transposition, x—x  + 2s 
+  ft^  ss  c»  +  A  —  a,  or  2  c  y'^ «  +  ft  =  c*  ft 


—  a,  and  dividing  by  2  c  we  get  4^ x+ft]  =  s  +  ~s —  ! 


then  squaring  again  we  have  x  +  ft 


fore*  =  |  +  I3*-ft. 
^  2c 


5.  If  the  roots  be  extracted 


from  eadi  side  of  an  equation  the  results  will  be  equal ; 

if  x»  =  25,  then  x  =s _v'25  =:  5  j  if  iM-  6  x  +  9  =  20^ 

thenx  +  S=+v'20andx  =  Hr  V^20  —  S.  6.  A  pro- 
portion may  be  converted  into  an  equation  by  multiply- 
mg extremes  and  means  together;  if  x:  16— x::  5:5; 
then  5  X  (x  X  5)  =  48  ~  3  x  (16  -  x  x  3),  and  by 

48 

transpoution 5x-f-S  =  48,or8x  =  48;  hence '  =  -5- 

8 

=  6  .  7.  If  any  quantities  be  found  with  the  same  ngn, 
and  multiplied  or  divided  by  tite  same  quantity  on  both 
sides  of  the  equation,  they  may  be  struck  out  thin :  if 

3J!-)-ft=a  +  ft,  then  Sx  =  a,andx  =  ^;if3-ax-f 

s 

5  a  ft  =  8  a  e,  then  Sx-|-5ft  =  8c,  and  x  = 


8c-5ft 


if^+|  =  y,then2x+8=16,andx=4.   8.  Aigr 

quantity  may  be  substituted  fbr  another  whidi  la  its 

equal;  thus,  if  3  *  +y  =  24,  and^=  9,  tiien  3  x  +  9  = 

24,  x  =  ^  ~^  =  5;  if3y  +  5x=  120,andy  =  5x, 


then  15  X  +  5x  (=20x) 


120,  and  X  =       =  6. 


9l  In  quadratic  equations  extract  the  square  root  aa 
both  sides,  and  proceed  according  to  the  precedli^ 
rules :  thus,  let  5  x*  —  45  =  0,  then  by  transposition 
5x*  =  4S,  x«  =  9;  therefore  x=4^9=±3.  But 
if  both  the  first  and  second  powers  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity be  found  in  an  equation,  arrange  the  terms  accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  of  the  unknown  quantity,  beginning 
with  the  highest,  and  transpose  the  known  quantities  to 
the  other  side ;  then  if  the  square  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity be  affected  widi  a  co-efficient,  divide  all  the  terms 
by  this  co-c^cient;  add  to  both  sides  the  square  of  half 
"  '   '       »     -        •  jj^ji^ 


I 
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of  5  to  both  udei,  ^^ay  +  ^ssi^^.^  by  ex- 
tncting  the  root  y  +  f  =  ±  i/  i  +       by  transpo»U 
tion.y  —  ±y/*+^-|.  "nie  iigiu  +  and — 


are 


prefixed  to  both  the  preceding  roots,  becauw  the  square 
toot  of  any  quantity  may  be  either  ponUve  or  negative ; 
coneequently  quadratic  equations  admit  of  two  >olu- 
tiou. 

Resolution  or  Solution  of  Equations, 

Betolution  of  Equations  is  the  determination  of  the  values 
of  the  unknown  letters  or  quantities  of  which  the  equa- 
tion is  composed.  1st,  If  the  equatim  consist  of  only 
one  unknown  quantity,  bring  it  by  the  rules  of  reduction 
%o  stand  alone  on  <me  aide,  and  its  value  mil  then  stand 
on  the  oiba,  thus : 

Example  X. 

A  person  bcsne  asked  what  was  his  age,  answered  that  ^  of 
bis  age,  multiplied  by  iV  of  his  a^  gives  a  product 
equal  to  hu  age ;  quere,  what  was  his  age  ? 

_  .  .      Sx     X  .     .  Sx» 

Let  his  age  be  x;  then  —  x        «,  that  is,  -^  =  xj 

byRuleS, 3x*=48«;  by  Rule?,  8«ss48;  whence, 
hy  Role  9,  s=16. 

Example  II. 

If  A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  and  B  in  10 
days,  in  what  time  wiU  they  finish  it  together. 

Let  «  be  the  tiine  required ;  then  since  A  in  one  day  per- 
forms i  part  of  the  work,  in  x  days  he  performs  ~  parts 

8 

of  it;  and  in  the  same  time  B  perfivms  ^  parts  of  it ; 


X  X 

and  calling  the  work  1>  »  +  t;;' 

o  xu 

on 

18*  =  80,  *  =  jg=4T«r  =  H <l*yfc 


1,  10«  +  8«s80^ 


Example  IIL 

What  quantity  is  that  which,  being  divided  by  4,  and  hav- 
ing 9  subtracted  from  the  quotient,  the  remainder  shall 
be  SO. 

Put  «  for  the  nundwr  required,  then  dividing  x  by  4,  and 
aid>tracting  9  from  the  quotient  ~t  the  remainder  is 

^  —  9,  equal  by  the  question  to  80;  whence^—  9  s  20, 

^  =  S9,  and«=U6. 

iUly.  If  there  are  two  unknown  quantities,  then  there  must 
be  two  equations  ariung  from  the  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tiim ;  and  if  the  values  of  these  two  quantities  in  each 
equation  be  found,  then,  by  putting  these  valuer  equal 
to  each  otlw,  there  will  ansa  a  new  equation  invcdvmg 
<me  onknown  quantity,  thus : 

Example  I. 

Let  X  +  y  =s  9,  and  3  x  4-  5y  s  37,  be  given  to  find  x 

37—3* 

aady;  thentfs9— X,  and5ys37  — 3x,y  s  — ; 

o 

ST  ^  Sx 

now  Uiese  two  quantities,  9  —  «,  and  —  ••g  ••  $  are  both 


equal  to  y,  and  things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the 

37  —  3  X 

same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other ;  therefore  — =  

o 

sb9  —  X,  37  —  SxBs45  —  5x,  2xs8xs4, and y s 
9-X.I5. 


Example  II. 

Let  tiie  sum  of  two  quantities  «,  and  their  difference  d,  be 

given  to  find  the  quantities  themselves. 
Let X and y  be  the  quantities;  Uien  by  the  question, « -|* y 

sstf  and  x-^y^di  whence x  =s  <  —  y,  and x  as  d-^  y. 


yss-^,andx; 


and  d  +  1/=  f  .y  vjS 

s+d 

Example  III. 

A  privateer  nmning  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  dis- 
covers a  ship  18  miles  o^  making  way  at  the  rate  of  8 
miles  an  hour,  bow  mwiy  miles  can  she  run  b^>re  she 

be  overtaken. 

Let  X  be  the  number  of  miles  she  can  run,  and  y  the  num* 
ber  that  the  privateer  must  run  to  overtake  her :  then, 
bythequestim,  y  =  x  +  18,  andxiy ::  8  1 10;  whence 

10x  =  6y,  *  —       andxsy  —  18;  therefore  y — 


18«^,5y-90! 


;4y,  andy»90,xsy-183a7S. 


Sometimes  the  value  of  one  quantity  being  found  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  quantity  in  the  equation,  as,  let  x  +  3y 
=  9,  and  S  x  +  7  y  =  20,  be  given  to  find  x  and  y,*  then 
X  as 9  —  3y,  and  by  substituting  this  expression  of  x, 

8x9  -  3y  +  7ys=ao.  or  18 -6  y +  7y  =  20^  and 
y  as  90  -  18  s  2;  thereforex  =  9  —  Sy  B  9—  6s3. 
Sometunes  the  co^cients,  if  they  are  ue  same  in  both 
eqtutions,  may  be  added,  or  subtracted,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. Thus  let  X  +  y  =  15,  and  x  —  y  ss  7,  be  given 
to  find  X  and  y ;  then,  by  subtractitm,  2  y  8,  and 
y  =  4 ;  by  addition,  2  x  =  22,  and  x  s>  11.  If  the  co- 
efficients are  diflferent,  the  terms  of  the  first  equation 
may  be  multiplied  bv  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  the  secono,  and  those  of  the  second  equa- 
tion by  the  co-efficient  of  the  same  unknown  in  the  mit, 
and  then  add  or  subtract  as  before  i  thus, 

Example  I. 

Letx+SyaB35»  5x-ys:  105,  be  given  to  find  x 
and  y;  &am  five  times  the  first  equation  take  the 

70 

second,  and  jrou  will  have  14  y  s  70 ;  hence  y  —  j^ 

=  5 ;  and  from  three  times  the  second  equation  take  the 
first,  and  there  will  remain  14  x  s  280 ;  whoice  x^ 
280 

Ti-  =  «). 

Example  II. 

Given  a  X  dy  s  e,  and  x  4*  ~J*  to  find  xandy. 
From  e  times  the  first  equation  take  o  times  the  second, 
and  there  will  remain  aex  —  hdx  =  ce— bf:  hence 

x  =  Again,  from  a  times  the  second  equa- 

ae  —  a  a 

tion  take  d  times  the  first,  and  you  will  have  a  e  y  — 

dboss  af  —  d  ci  whence  y  =  ^iCzi^^, 

0  e  —  o  0 

Example  ILL 

Suppose*  +  y  —  «, and  x  s  y  ti  a: fi;  hen< 
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then  the  lectud  equation  bdde  talnn  firora  d  thnes  Uie 
first  leaves  Ays6         yg  hence  ay  +  by^bst 

therefore  v  s  — ■--  ,■.  Now  write     '  instead  of  v  in 

the  second  equation,  namely,  in  b*  =  ay,  and  you 

.„  -       ,        abt  at 

wilrhave  o«s=  j.crx^  r. 

a  +  6  a  +  b 

When  you  bare  two  equations  of  different  dimensions, 
if  you  cannot  reduce  the  bi^er  to  the  same  dimension 
wiui  tbe  lower,  raise  the  lower  to  the  same  dimension 
with  the  higher.  Thus  let  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  s, 
and  the  di&rence  of  their  squares,  be  given,  to  find 
the  quantities.  Put  x  and  y  for  the  tiro  quantities ; 
then  by  the  question,  x  +  y  =  f,  and  —  y*  s=  d;'.  x  = 
*  —  y,  =  «•  —  2  «  y  +  y*»  and  =s  +  y« ; 
4.  y>  as  «s     2  «  y  +  y\  J  s  «*  —  2  X  y  ;  wliaice 

"27  '  2s 
Sdly.   If  there  are  three  unknown  quantities,  and  conse- 
quently three  equations,  find  two  equations  involving 
two  unknown  quantitiu,  and  then  proceed  as  before : 
thus, 

Example  I. 

Suppose  x+y  +  v as  12,  «  +  Sy  +  Sxss2o,  and^-|- 

3 


|  +  «  =  6;  tiien* 


12  — y-z>  jrss20-2y— 3s, 


andf 


3y 
2 


18  -  ^  -  S  fi ;  and  12  -y  —  r  =  20  -  2y 


—  S«,  12-y  — «=18  — 


3y 


—  3  2.   As  these  two 


last  equations  involve  only  y  and  2,  they  are  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  preceding  rules,  as  follows ;  2  y  —  y 
+  S«-«  =  20  —  12  =  8,  y  +  22s=8,  andS6  —  3y 
—  6  2  =  24  —  2y— 2  2,  12ssy-|>4z;  whencey  = 
8  —  22,  and  y  s=  12  —  42/  consequently  8  —  22  = 
12—4-2,  2«=lf— 8=4,  and  »  =  2;y  =  8  —  2r 
=  4;  xKlS— y— 2s6. 
Questions  of  tiiis  kmd  may  also  be  resolved  by  nultiplica- 
ti<m,  addition,  and  subtractiw,  as  Che  case  reqmres; 
thus, 

Example  II. 

Suppose  2x+y+22=40,   3x  +  Sy  —  2  =  48,  .t4- 
2  =  2  y.   Take  twice  the  third  equation  from  the  first, 
and  there  will  remain  y  =  40— 4y,  or5yE40; 
40 

therefore  y  =  —  =  8,  by  substituting  8  for  y  in  the 

sum  of  the  second  and  third  equations,  there  will  arise 

40 

-4x  +  Sx8=48  +  2x8,  or4s(=5  40,  and*3=^ 

4 

sIO;  and  by  writing  lOfor  2,  and  8  for  y,  intbetUrd 
nven  equation,  you  will  have  10  +  s  =  2  x  8 ;  hence 
xs  16-10^6. 

Eicample  lU. 

Suppose  X -l-y  =  a,  x  +  2  =  ^  j|r  +  xssc;  from  the  sum 
01  the  first  and  second  equatuma  take  the  third,  and 
there  will  remain  Sx^a  +  A  —      therefore  x  — 

'   ^  Again,  firom  the  sum  of  the  first  and  third 

equations  take  the  second,  and  you  will  have  8  y  = 

o  -H  c  —  ii  and  y  =  "  lAstiy,  firom  the  sum 


of  the  «econd  and  third  equations  subtract  4he  flrst^  and 
there  will  remain  22  =  d+  e  —  a;  hence  z  =  ^"^-y  — ^ 

Depression  of  Equations  is  the  reducing  them  to  lower  de- 
grees ;  as,  from  biquadratics  to  cubics,  or  from  cubics 
to  quadratics.  Thus,  if  the  equatim  be  x^— 6M^  + 
l  1  x  —  iS  =  0,  and  it  be  discovered  tiiat  x  is  equad  to  ^ 
then  X  —  2  will  be  a  divisor,  by  which,  if  the  given  equa- 
tion be  divided,  it  will  be  wpressed  to  tiie  ^ladr^ic 
i'— 4x  +  3=0. 

Transformation  o/Egmttotu  is  the  changing  their  form,  in 
or(}er  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  ready  swution*  Utis  is 
effected  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  terms  dtemat^ly, 
beginning  with  the  secmd.  Thus,  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion x4— x'  —  19x>+49x— 30  =  0,  are-i-I-i-S 
-t-  3  —  J ;  these,  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  second 
and  fourth  terms  in  the  same  equation,  namely,  x*  + 
X)  — 19 x>  -  49 X  -  SO B 0,  become  — 1-2— S-t-5. 
Equations  may  also  be  transformed  into  otiiers  tiiat  shall 
have  roots  greater  or  less  than  the  roots  of  tiie  proposed 
equaticHi  by  some  given  difference.   Thus,  stqipoee  4be 
equation  to  be  the  cubic  «3  —  ^x*  -t-0x— r=0;  ihen 
let  it  be  transformed  into  another  wnose  roots  shall  be 
less  than  the  roots  of  this  equation  by  some  given  differ- 
ence,  e  ;  that  is,  suppose  y  =  x  —     and  consequendj 
X  =  y  +  e  ;  then,  instead  of  x  and  its  powers,  substitute 
y  4-  e  and  its  powers,  and  there  wilt  arise  ^ia  new 
equation. 

x*=y>-HStfy»+9<»y-f.ea  •\ 
_px«=    -p  y'-i!;»cy-iic*l^(j 
+  £x  =  +  Jjr   +  ye  f 

—    r  =  _  r  J 

Whose  roots  are  less  than  the  roots  of  the  preceding 
equation  by  the  difference 
Extermination,  or  Elimination,  is  the  taking  away  any  un- 
known  quantities  in  a  given  equation,  so  as  to  facsitate 
the  solution  of  the  question,  of  which  many  examples 
may  be  found  under  the  head  of  tbe  Resolution  of  Equa- 
tions. 

Extermination  is  one  mode  of  transforming  equations  by 
taking  avay  the  second,  or  any  other  intermediate  tena 
out  of  an  equation ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  put  the  equa- 
tion into  such  a  form  that  the  new  equation  may  want 
tiie  second,  third,  or  fourtii,  ttc,  term.  This  is  only  to 
divide  die  co-effident  of  tiie  aeoond  term  of  the  pr^»osed 
equation  b^  the  number  <Kr  dimensiims  of  the  equaticm ; 
and,  assmning  a  new  unknown  qnanttty,  y,  add  to  it  tbe 
quotient  having  its  sign  changed,  and  then  substitute 
ttiis  aggregate  ror  the  unknown  quantity :  thus,  suppose 
it  be  required  to  extenninate  the  second  term  out  of  this 
equation,  x3_9x>  +  26x— 34  =  0,  then  let  x  —  3 
=  or  y  +  S  =  X,  which,  bong  substituted,  will  Aiake 
the  new  equations. 


x>  =  y3  +  9y»  +  27y +  27 
-.  9x«=    -9y»— S4y  - 
-f-26x  SB  +a6y 
-34 


+  27-1 
^81  I 

-34  J 


y)  *        -  y    -  10  =s0 

In  this  example  the  (  i|e  )  denotes  that  the  second  dimension 
of  y  is  wanting.  If  the  proposed  equation  is  a  Inqaa- 
dratic,  as  t*— px3  +  yx*  —  rx  +  #=0,  then,  by 
supposing  X— 4;)=y,  orx=:y  +  ^p,  an  equation 
will  arise  tiavine  no  second  term,  and  so  on,  with  nigber 
dimensions ,  of  which  more  may  be  seen  in  Maclaurin'a 
Algebra,  as  also  <m  the  exterminiuion  of  the  third  and 
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Finding  the  Limits  of  Equatiwu,  is  that  process  by  meant 
of  which  the  solution  of  equations  is  Siunetimes  much 
facilitated,  particularly  in  t^ose  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  ^proximation ;  for  since  it  is  evident 
that  a  root  must  lie  between  certain  limits,  that  is.  that 
it  must  be  greater  than  one  known  quantityp  and  less 
than  another ;  we  are  led  to  a  near  proximate  value  by 
an  easy  process.  Thus,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find 
a  number  greater  than  the  greatest  root  of  the  equation 
x>  —  5x»+7i  —  1—0;  then,  .awiming  « as y  ^ 
we  have  this  new  equation. 


+  7y  +7eJ-° 


_5**=  -S 

—  1  SB 


Then,  if  8  be  subititated  for  e,  each  of  the  quanti- 
ties e3._  +  7  e  -  1,  S«*-10e-(-7,  Se-6,  is 
pontive,  or  all  the  vidues  of  7  are  negative;  therefore  S 
IS  greater  tlmt  the  greatest  vahie  ct  x.  In  the  same 
manner  you  may  Bad  a  limit  less  than  the  least  root  of 
•nequaUoD,  as  a^  — 3  *  4-72  =  0,  assuming  x=y  +  tf/ 
then 


-  S*=  -Sy 

7S  s= 


—  SeV 
-72  J 


and  here,  if  £  be  substituted  for  e,  every  term  becomes 
positive ;  consequently^  B  is  greater  than  the  greatest 
root  of  the  equation  x^  —  S  x  —  72  ss  0.  and  5  less  than 
.  the  least  root  of  the  equation  zi  —  3  «  +  72  =  0 ;  of 
nrfuch  more  may  be  seen  in  Maclaurin's  and  Wood^s 
Alg^ra. 

jifproximatiom  qf  Equatum*  is  a  method  of  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  roots  of  equatitm,  which  is  very  similar 
to  the  method  in  arithmetic  called  Double  Position,  or 
TrU  and  Error.  Various  modes  of  Approximation  have 
been  devised  by  di&reot  authors ;  but  that  j>roposed  by 
Newton,  and  somewhat  varied  by  Raphson,  is  considers 
to  be  the  moat  simple  and  practical.  Of  these  varieties 
ft  forther  account  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  K«r- 
ton,  Wallis,  Raphson,  &c. 

CoMtiruciion  of  Efuatiotu  is  the  finding  the  roots  of  equa- 
tions by  means  of  ge«netrical  figures,  which  is  efected 
by  the  intersecUon  of  lines  or  curves  with  each  other, 
SKWording  to  the  rank  of  the  eqaatitto ;  for  the  roots  of 
equations  are  the  ordioates  of  Uie  curves  at  the  pomts  of 
intenecdon,  with  a  right  line.  A  simple  equation  is 
constructed  by  the  inteisectiwi  of  one  right  Ime  vith 
another;  a  ^ladratic,  by  the  intersection  of  a  right 
.  line  with  a  circle  or  any  conic  secticm ;  a  cubic  and 
biquadratic  equation,  by  the  intersection  of  one  conic 
aectiw  with  another.  Thus,  suppose  the  ^ 
^mple  equation as=^b*+c\ and  the  light- 
angled  triangle,  A  B  C>  to  be  constructed 
having  its  base  6  and  its  perpendicular  c, 
then  the  square  of  the  hypothenuae  s=  A> 
+  9*1  wbifu  call  h*;  tha&  the  equation  is 
k* 

ax^h*,  andjrs_.a  third  proportional  to  a  and  A*. 

If  it  be  a  simple  quadratic,  as  =  a  then  a  tsizs 
:  or  X  =  v'd  b,  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  bs 
thus,  upon  a  straight  line  take  A  B 
SSL.  a,  and  B  C  =■  6,  describe  the 
semi-circle  ADC.  and  raise  the  per- 
pendicular to  meet  in  D ;  so  shall 

B  D  be  =  X,  the  mean  proportional  

between  AB  and  BC,  or  a  and  6.  ^  ^  C 
If  the  quadn^c  be  affected  at  x'  •!-  2  a  «  =  i'>  dien 


/ 


draw  the  right-angled  triangle 
^  ABC,  having ' the  base  A  B 
s=  a,  perpendicular,  BC  —  bt 
from  the  point  A  at  tlie  dis- 
tance of  A  C  describe  the 
semicircle  D  C  E ;  so  shall  D  B  ^ 
and  BE  be  the  two  roou  of  " 
the  given  equatim    +  S  a  xss  b\  [vide  Comiruelim'] 

Principal  xoriters  on  Algebra  in  chronological  succession. 

Diopkanii  "  Queestiones  Arithmeticte ; "  Lue€B  Paecioli 
"  Summa  Arithmeticte  et  Geometric,"  &c.;  Rudolphus 
"  De  Algebra  seu  Cossa;'*  Sti^is.  "  Arithmetica  in- 
"  tegra ;  Cardans  "  Ars  Magna/'  &c. ;  Tartalea  «  Que- 
siti  et  Inventioni  diverse;*'  Scheubelii"  Algebrae  com- 
pendiosa  faciltsque  Descriptio,"  &c.;  Recordt^s  "  Cossic 
Art,"  "  Whetstone  of  Art,"  &c.;  Prfe/am  «  Cenomani 
de  occulta  Parte  Numerorum,*'  ftc;  BombelWs  **  Alge- 
bra;" Gossalini  **  De  Arte  magna,"  Ac. ;  Clavii  **  Geome- 
tria  praotica,  Arithmetica  practira,  Algebra,"  &c. ;  5^ 
wm  y  Arithmetica  et  Algeora;"  F>el«  **  Opera  Madie- 
niatica,**  Sdiooten's  Ecut.;  Girard^t  "  Invention  noo- 
velle  en  I'Algefore,**  &c. ;  HarriotU  *'  Artit  Analytieee 
Praxis,"  &c;  Oughtred't  "  Clavis,"  &&;  DetearU*  "  De 
Problem^bos,  quae  constnii  poisunt  adhibendo  Untam 
Idoeas  et  Circuioa;"  FraneiKt  a  SAooten  **  Comtnen- 
tarii  in  Cartesii  Geom^aro  et  Exercitatiooea  Mathe- 
maticse,"  ftc. ;  Gregorii  **  Geometric^  Exereitationes ; " 
Kerseu*s  "  Elements  of  Algebra ;  Barrom's  **  Optical 
and  Geometrical  Lectures ;  *  Labnitii  "  Methodus  Dif- 
ferentialis,"  &c.;  Baker's  *'  Geometrical  Key,  or  Gate 
of  Equations  unlocked ; "  WalUsii  **  Mathesis  Univer- 
salis, seu  Arithmeticum  Opus  integrum,"  &c.i  Raphson  t 
"  Analysis  ^quationum  universalis;"  Dechak^s  "  Cur- 
SU8,  seuMundus  maUiematicus;"  Ward's  "Compendium 
of  Algebra;"  Marquis  de  I' Herat's  "  Analyse  des  in- 
finiment  Petits,"  &c. ;  Nenton's  "  Arithmetica  Univer- 
salis," &c. ;  Madaurin't  **  Treatise  on  Algebra ; "  Simp' 
<on'f  "Algebra;'*  Sowidersoa's "  Elraients  of  Algdna," 
&c.  &c. 

ALGEBRAIC  (Algeb.)  or  Algebraical,  any  epithet  for  what 
belongs  to  Algebra;  thus,  an  Algebraic  Curve  is  one  in 
which  the  relation  between  the  wsciss  and  ordinates  can 
be  expressed  by  an  algebraic  equation,  aads^x*  =  y* 
for  the  cu-cle,  supposing  d  to  express  the  diameter,  x  the 
absciss,  and  y  the  ordinate. 

ALGEBRA'JST  {Math.)  one  skilled  in  the  science  of 
Algebra.  • 

ALC^'DO  (Med.)  suppressed  Gwerriiea,  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  discharge  from  the  gonorrhea.  Cocl^  on 
Gonorrh, 

ALGE'MA  (Med.)  &ky«^  the  disease  whence  tiie  pain 
proceeds,  in  which  sense  the  term  is  frequenUy  used  by 
Hippocrates.    Gorr,  Def,  Med. 

AlXxENEB  {AHroa,)  an  Arabic  name  for  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude  in  P^sus.  Its  louitude  is  27°  46^  1^ 
of  Taurus,  its  latitude  30^  50^  28*  Nortii,  according  to 
Fhraitead.   Bayer.  Uranomet, 

AIXSI'RA  (Zo.)  a  Mooridi  Lizard,  and  a  species  of  the 
Lacerta  of  Linmeus. 

ALGO'IDES  (Bot.)  an  aquatic  plant,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Alga,  having  imperfect  hermaplu-odite 
Bowers.  C.  Bauh.  Pi»,t  Rati  Hist.  Plant,  t  Pluken. 
Phrytograph. 

AIXjOL  (Astron.)  an  Arabic  name  for  a  star,  called,  by 
Ulug  Beigh,  Ras  Algali,  i.  e.  the  Head  of  a  demon  ;  by 
Ptolemy  •  am/mt^  •>  vi  rtfrwuv,  i.  e.  the  bright  star  in  the 
Gorgon  s  Head.  It  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Algol, 
or  Medusa's  Head,  and  ia  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
according  to  Ptolemy;  marked  (jS)  by  butj^ 
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others  it  is  reckoned  to  be  of  the  third  magnitade.  Its 
longitude  was  21^  ^  42"  of  Taurus,  and  iU  latitude  23° 
S3'  47"  North,  according  to  Flanutead.  PtU.  Almagett, 
1.  7»  c.  5 ;  Ul  Bei^k.  apvd  Hyde.  Relig.  Vet.  Per. ;  Bayer. 
Uranomet. ;  Rkciol.  Almagest,  nav.  1.  6,  c.  4-,  &c. ;  Jmm- 
$iead.  Calal. 

AXGORAB  {Ast.)  an  Arabic  natae  for  a  fixed  itar  of  the 
third  magnitude,  1'  wrtfuvt,  i.  e.  in  the  right  wing  of 
the  constellation  Corvus,  marked  (/)  by  Bayer.  Ptd* 
Alntag.  I.  7,  c.  5;  Bayer,  Uranom^.t  Rkciol*  Almag.  noo. 
1.  6,  c.  5. 

A'LGORITHM  (Math.)  fi-om  the  Arabic  the,  and  the 
Greek  «f  ^fM«>  Algaritm  or  AlgorUhm  ;  the  art  of  computa- 
tion    numeral  figures,  as  in  Arithmetic 

ALGOSA'REL  {Bot,)  the  Daaau  earrota  of  Limueui. 

AIXjUAZIL  {PolU.)  an  officer  of  justice  in  Spain. 

ALH.VBAR  (Astrcm.)  a  star  in  the  Great  Dog. 

ALHA'GI  {B't.)  a  species  of  the  Hetbfiantm  of  Lunueus. 
Rati  Hist.  Plant. 

ALHA'Nt>EL  (Bot.)  the  Ovevmu  co/m^Mu  of  Linnaeus. 

Alhandel  {Med)  a  species  of  troche  as  old  as  Mesue, 
but  not  now  used.    Quin.  Dispen. 

ALHA'NNA  (Min.)  vide  Alana  Terra: 

ALHA'SEF  (Med.)  a  kind  of  pustule,  otherwise  called 
Hydroa. 

ALHE'NNA  (Bol.)  another  name  for  the  Lausonia  inermis 
of  Linnaeus. 

ALHIDA'DE  {Mech.)  Alidade,  the  label  index  or  ruler, 
moveable  about  the  centre  of  an  Astrolabe. 

ALHCVLLAND  tide{Ecc  )  another  name  for  AU-Sainti  Day. 

A'LIAS  (Z-flw)  a  second  or  further  writ  afker  a  capias,  &c. 
which  has  been  issued  without  effect — AUas  Dicltu,  a 
description  of  the  defendant  by  an  addition  to  his  real 
name  of  that  whereby  he  is  bound  in  the  writing. 

ALIBA'KIES  (Com.)  cotton  cloth  imported  into  Holland 
from  the  East  Itidies. 

ALIBA'NTES  (A^,)  kx^rn^  a  term  among  the  Greeks 
for  those  who,  on  account  of  their  poTCrty,  were  deprived 
of  sepulture. 

A'LICA  {N<Kt)  from  ah,  to  nourish ;  a  nourishing  kind  of 
larinaceous  food,  a  sort  of  Frumenty;  also  a  kind  of 
wheat,  x«>^p^i  which  was  used  medicinally.  Hippocrat. 
Avhor,;  Aret,  de  Caus,  et  Sig.  Morh.  Acut,  1.  1,  c.  10; 
Diotcor.  1.2.  c  18;  PUn.  1.  18,  c.  7 ;  Crff.  de  Re  Med. 
1.  3,  c.  6;  Oribat,  Med.  Collect.  1.  4,  c  1 ;  Rati  Hitt. 
PUmt.  i  Gorr.  Med.  Def.  in  Voc.  xH^* 

A'LICANDE  {Bot.)  vide  Aticmide, 

ALICES  {M^.)  the  litUe  red  spots  in  the  skin,  which  pre- 
cede the  eruption  of  pustules  in  the  small-pox. 

AlilCONDE  {Bot.)  an  Ethiopian  tree,  from  the  bark  of 
which  flax  is  spun. 

A'LICORNU  (Zo/.)  vide  Uaicontu. 

A'LIDADE  {Mech.)  vide  AUtidade, 

A'LIEN  {Lav})  one  bom  in  a  foreign  country  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  King.  1  Inst. — Alien  pnories,  those 
cells  of  monks  formerly  established  in  England,  which 
belonged  to  foreign  ministers. — Alien  trffice,  the  office  at 
Gravesend,  where  all  aliens  are  examined  before  they  are 
permitted  to  proceetl  further  into  the  country.^ 
,  Alien  duty  (Com.)  an  impost  laid  on  all  goods  imported  by 
aliens  over  and  above  the  customs  pain  on  goods  imported 
by  British  subjects. — Alien's  doty,  otherwise  called  petty 
customs,  or  navigftion  duttesi  a  custom  paid  on  fish  not 
caught  in  British  vessels. 

ALIENA'TIO  Mentis  (Med.)  a  wandering  or  derange- 
ment. * 
■  ALIENATION  {Law.)  vide  Aliene*— Alienation  ^e,  an 
office  to  which  aH  writs  of  covenants  and , entries  are  car- 
ried for  the  recovery  of  fines  levied  thereon. 

TO  AU'ENE  (Lfftv)  from  at^mi  to  courey  the  pn^erty 


of  a  thing  to  another, — To  aliens  in  ^ee,  to  sell  the  lee 
simple  thereof.— 7^o  aliene  in  mortmain,  to  make  over 
lands  or  tenements  to  a  religious  house,  or  body  politic 

ALIPO'RMES  Processus  {Anat.)  the  prominences  of  the  Os 
cuneiforme,  which  are  otherwise  called  Pteregoides. — 
Aliformes  musculi^  muscles  in  the  form  of  a  wing  which 
rise  from  the  Ossa  Pteregoidea. 

ALI'GNMENT  {Mar.)  a  supposed  line  drawn  to  presefre  a 
fleet,  or  part  thereof,  in  its  just  direction. 

A'LIMENT  {Med.)  aUmentum,  from  alo,  to  nourish ;  the 
food  which  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  or  that  whidi,  by 
the  heat  and  ferment  of  the  stomach,  may  be  dissolved  and 
converted  into  the  juice  called  Chyle. 

ALIME'NTARIES  {A»t.)  alimentarii paeri,  m  tdmenlaria 
puelUe,  children  who  were  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
who  were  sometimes  called  after  the  name  or  Uie  founder,  as 
the  Faustina,  a  community  of  females  institiUed  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  and  called  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Faustinb 
JmL  OmUUn,  in  Anton,  a  Sever. 

ALIME^NTAEY  canal  (Anat*)  the  whole  tract  of  intestines, 
including  the  stomach.— ^/imMfofy  duet,  tiie  same  as  the 
Thoracic  duet,  * 

A'LIMONY  (Latv)  from  alo,  to  feed;  the  allowance  made 
to  a  married  woman  upon  a  separation  from  her  husband. 

A'LIMOS  (Bot.)  «At/M{,  from  »,  priv.  and  hunger; 
a  plant  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  drive  away  hunger 
and  thiret.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  20;  Dioseor, 
1. 1,  c.  120;  Plin.  1.  17,  c.  24;   Salmas.  in  SoUn.  c.  16. 

ALINDE'SIS  (Med.)  «a»JW-<<,  a  species  of  exercise  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  which  consisted  of  rolling  in  the 
dust  after  bemg  anointed  with  oil.  H^tpoerat,  da  Vict, 
Rat,  I.  S ;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

ALINTHi'SAR  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Hypostaphyle. 

A'LIOCAB  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Sal  Ammoniac. 

A'LIO  Die  (Ant.)  the  words  used  by  the  Augur  in  dissolving* 
the  Comitia,  on  reli^ous  grounds :  *'  Quid  gravius  quam 
rem  susceptam  duimi  n  Augur  alio  die  dixent."    Ck,  da 
Leg.  c.  SO. 

ALIPiENA  (Med,)  vide  AUpe. 

ALIPA'SMA  (Med.)  from  iUuf*',  to  anwnt;  an  vioint- 
ment  rubbed  over  the  body  to  prevent  sweat.  Gorr.  Lief, 
Med. 

A'LIPE  (Med*)  •A«r?,  applications  to  wounds  in  the  cheek 

to  nrevent  inflammation ;  they  were  so  called  from  «,  prrr. 

ana  A«raiw,  to  anoint,  because  they  had  no  &t  in  them. 

They  were  otherwise  called  by  the  Gredu  Snujha.  GdL 

de  Compos.  Med*  1. 1,  c.  15;  COt*  de  Re  Med.  I.  S,  c  19; 

Gorr.  D^*  Med. 
ALI'PILUS  lAnt.)  the  name  of  the  slave  who  pincked  the 

hairs  from  tne  armpits  nS  those  who  bathed.   Senee.  EnisL. 

£6 ;  Cce^  Rhod^.  Ant.  Lect.  1.  30,  c  19 ;  Tumeh.  Ado. 

\.  27.  c  10;  MereuT.  de  Art.  Gymnast.  1. 1,  c.  12 ;  Salmaa, 

in  TertuU.  de  PalL  ;  Stack.  Ant.  Conviv*  I.  2,  c.  25. 
ALIFTA  (Ant.)  Al^es,  «AMrnK,  uw$  rS  itAH^ir,  i.  e,  from 

anointing;  slaves  who  anointed  those  who  went  to  the  bath. 

Cic.  Famil.  1.  1,  ep.  9 ;  Cds.  de  Re  Med,  1.  1,  c.  1 ;  Juvax. 

Sat.  3,  V.  76:  Rhcdig*  Ant.  Lect.  1.  S,  c  19;  Tunub, 

Adv.  1.  16,  c  15;  Mercar*  de  Arte  Gymnast,  L  1, 

c.  12,  &c. 

A'LIQUANT  Part  (Arith.)  aligmnta  parsi  an  indetenni- 
nate  part  of  a  number  which  will  not  measure  it  without  a 
remainder,  as  the  aliquant  part  of  10. 

A'LIQUOT  Part  (Ant.)  aU^ota  pars  ;  a  determinate "  part 
of  a  greater  number  which  will  measure  or  divide  it  witli- 
out  a  remainder,  as  3,  the  aliquot  part  of  IS. 

ALI'SANUS  {Bot.)  ih»  Rkexia  vtrginscti  of  Tiimwpus. 
Pluken.  Phyt<^. 

ALPSMA  {Bol.}  «Air/M(,  a  plant  so  called  from  its  suf^HMed 
virtue  in  curing  the  bite  of  a  sea-hare.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  <tf  breaUng  the  ttpae  in  tos 
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JcidDeys.  Ac.   Dio$cop.  1.  3,  c.  169;  PUn.  I.  35»  c.  10; 
Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  L  11. 
Alisua,  in  the  Linnetm  wttm,  is  a  genus  of  plants ;  Class  6 
Hexandria,  Order  5  Folygynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. — Cor. 
three-petaUed ;  fetaU  roundish. — ^tam.  Jilamenti  awl- 
■haped ;  aitlhen  roundish.— Fist,  gemu  more  Uian  five ; 

simple;  aiffma*  obtuse^ — PBa.caf»u2ft compressed; 
teedt  solitary. 

Species.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  perennials,  as — Alisma 
PlantagOt  Damatoniumt  sen  Plantago  optica.  Great 
Water  nantaini  a  native  of  Great  firiuin. — Alisma 
danuuoniiim,  seu  Danuuotiium  ttdlatum.  Star-headed 
Water-Flantun,  a  native  of  England.^— ^/uma  natans, 
DamasoMmm  rqtent,  seu  RaHUMtdiu  paluttrist  native 
of  France,  &c.  J,  Bank,  Hitt,  Pftad,;  C  Bauh, 
Pin,s  Ger.  HerB.t  Part,  Theat.  Baton,  f  Rati  Hist. 
Plant,  t  Tmtmefi  Intt.g  Boerhatn,  Ind,s  Lhn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

Aluma  is  also  the  name  of  diffbfent  species  of  the  Primula 

9nA  Stntdo  of  Xdmusus. 
ALFSTELES  {Chem.)  Sal  Ammoniac. 
ALKADA'RII  (TheoL)  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  who  assert 

the  doctrine  of  free-will,  and  deny  the  absolute  decrees  of 

the  Almighty. 

A'LKAHEST  (Chem.)  or  alcahest,  a  name  first  used  by  Pa- 
racelsus, by  whom  it  was  probably  coined  to  signify  a  uni* 
versal  menstruum.  It  is  explained  by  Van  Helmont  to  sig- 
nify a  salt  of  the  highest  sort,  that  had  attained  to  the 
highest  state  of  parity  and  subtlety.  It  was  supposed  to 
possess  the  virtue  of  pervading  every  substance ;  and  while 
It  acted  on  every  thing  else,  it  remained  itself  immutable. 
Paracd,  de  Vir,  Jtfinm.  i,%  c.  6 ;  Van  Hdmon,  Arean* 
ParaceU, 

A'LKALE  (Chem.)  the  &t  of  a  hen. 

AXiKALI  (C&«iii.)  or  aleali,  a  perfectly  pure  salt,  altogethei- 
without  any  acidity,  caustic  in  taste,  and  volatalized  by 
beat.   It  combines  with  acids,  so  as  to  produce  an  ebulli- 
titm  and  effervescence.   Alk^ies  are  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  the  substancca  ftosa  which  they  are  extracted, 
namdy,  tiie-^Animal  alkaUet,  procured  from  Hartshorn, 
and  ouwr  animal  substances.—  Vegetable  alkalies,  procured 
from  the  ashes  of  Wormwood,  and  other  plants. — Fottile 
and  mineral  alJtali,  procured  from  diffisrent  parts  of  the 
-  enth,  especially  in  Emt,  from  seaFsalt*  &c. 
Mkalies  are  moreover  Astinsiudied,  according  to  their  vo- 
lat3i^,  into— roisli/e  oAolio,  which  are  gaseous,  as 
Ammoiua ;  and— i^seiif  aliaUett  which  remain  fixed  even 
ia  the  fire,  as  Potash  and  Soda.   The  word  alitUi  is  de- 
lived  from  iati,  an  Arabic  name  for  a  certain  herb  on 
die  coast  of  Egypt,  the  ashes  of  which  yield  a  remark- 
ably salt  and  acnd  taste.   This  salt,  which  now  goes  by 
the  name  of  Alkali,  or  Alkaline  salt,  was  originally  called 
Uxivins  Cinu,  Lixivium  CineriSt  lixivious  sfuts,  Rochata, 
or  Soda.   Plin.  1.  H,  c.  S ;  Paracel.  Archedox,  1. 4 ;  Far. 
Helm.  Comp,  et  Mitt.  Elam.  sect.  18 ;  Theat.  Chem,  vol. 
«,p.47a 

A'LKANET,  D^'t  (Bof.)  or  akanna,  a  plant,  the  Amchusa 
tinctoria  of  Linnaeus,  the  root  of  which  yields  a  fine  deep 
red,  that  is  used  much  by  the  dyers.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  much  resembles  Bugloss. 

ALKEKE'NGI  (Bot.)  a  plant  caUed  Winter  Cherry  by  Dale. 
It  is  the  Atro^  phytatoides,  and  difibrent  speaes  of  the 
>  Pkjftalis  of  Lmncus.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  that  of  an 
aperient  and  diuretic  C.  Bauh.  Pin.t  Parkins,  Theat. 
Botan, ;  Boerhaav.  Jnd.  Baton. 

ALKE'RMES  (Med.)  a  confect  mentioned  in  Quiii»*s  Dis- 
poisatory,  of  which  Kermes  is  the  principal  ingrewent. 

AOJU  AN  iChm.)  th«t  spirit  which  nourisbea  a  num.  Theai, 
Ck€m,nL5,^lS5. 


ALKIfBRIC  {Chem.)  Sulphur  vivum. 
AL'KIN  {Chem.)  pot-ash. 
AXKIR  (Chem.)  smoke  of  coal. 

ALL'-GOOD  (Bot.)  the  Chenopodium,  or  Bonus  Henricus,  of 
Linnsus ;  a  plant  so  called  because  it  is  applied  by  the 
common  people  to  the  healing  of  slight  woun  \AA.—Aa-Heal, 
or  Clowns  AU-Heal,  the  Stachus  of  Linnseus,  otherwise 
called  yfoMXiA-yi<Mt.—AU-Seed&\ai9Att-Seed\-~AU-^€ 
[vide  AU-Spice] 

ALL-H'ALLOWTIDE  (Ecc.)  the  name  for  All-Saints'  day. 
—AU-SaitUStti  festival  observed  in  the  Christian  church  on 
the  first  day  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  all  the 
saints. — AU-SoulSf  a  festival  observed  in  the  Romish  on  the 
second  of  November,  when  ptnyen  are  o&red  up  for  all 
departed  souls. 

A'LKOHOL  (Chem.)  vide  Alcohol. 

AHLihA  (ilfw.)  Italian,  for  in  the,  is  used  adverbially  as 
fi>llows : — <Mla,  or  All  antieUf  in  th«  old  style  applied  to 
compositions  after  the  manner  of  the  last  age.— ^ms  breve, 
quick;  that  is,  a  species  of  quick  time. — Alia  caeos,  in  the 
hunring  style,  applied  to  music  imitative  of  the  chace.^ 
Alia  capita,  in  the  church  style,  or  after  the'toanner  of  sa- 
cred music— Zoppa,  or  alzop,  in  an  affected  style,  or 
aW  improvistOf  extemporaneous. — Alia,  or  loco,  in  its 
place,  denoting,  in  violin  music,  that  the  hand,  having  been 
shifted,  must  return  to  its  place.'— Alia  modemOf  in  the 
modem  style,  applied  to  compositions  since  the  time  of 
Handel. — AlU,  or  Alt  ottavo,  in  the  octave,  applied  to 
voices  or  instruments  when  the  parts  lie  note  for  note,  an 
octave  above  or  below.— or  Alf  reverso,  the  reverse, 
applied  to  parts  in  a  contrary  direction.— ^22a  segno,  or 

AF  Seg,  marked  thus,  i.  e.  to  the  mark,  denoting  that 
the  performer  must  return  to  the  mark.— AUa  Russe,  Scoz- 
zese,  Sic^ana,  Jialionne,  SfC,  in  the  Russian,  Scotch,  Ac 
style. 

ALLAGO^TEMON  (Bat.)  a  gUm  of  plants,  according  to 
Monk's  system. 

ALLAMA^KDA  (Bot.)  from  Mr.  Allamand,  a  Dutch  sur- 
geon, a  |;enus  of  plants,  Class  &  Pentondrio^  Order  1 
Mono^nta. 

Generic  Choraetert.  Cal. pertanlk  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled;  tube  cylindric;  border  semiquinquefid ;  divi' 
sions  spreading. — St au. ^filaments  scarcely  any;  anthers 
five. — PisT.  germ  oval ;  sttfle  filiform;  jAjgnui  beaded.- 
Psa.  capsule  orbicular ;  satds  very  many. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Allamanda  Caihartica, 
Ordia  grandifiaro  GaktripSt  Echinus  scandens,  S^c.  seu 
Apocynum  scandens,  a  shrub,  native  of  Guiana.  Barrd. 
Plant.  Gall.  Hispan.  et  Ital.  t  Aubl.  Hist.  Plant.  Gvsan, ; 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
AXLANITE  (Afin.)  a  species  of  the  ores  of  Vraninm, 

being  a  silicate  of  cerium  and  iron. 
ALL  antica  (Mus.)  Italian,  for  in  the  old  style,  iqiplied  to  com- 

positions  of  the  old  scho<d. 
ALLANTOIDES  (Anai.)  'AxXtartu^  AUantois  'Aaawtm*, 
from  mXfAi,  a  sausage,  or  hog*s-pudding :  the  urinary  mem- 
brane, so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pudding.  This 
membrane  reaches  from  one  comer  of  the  uterus  to  the 
other.  Gakn.d«  Siem.\.l,c.T.  In  brutes  it  is  called  the 
Sardminalis  Punica,  or  Gut  Pudding. 
ATXEGER  (Chem.)  or  alegar,  ale  aigue,  vinegar  made  of 

ale,  now  in  common  use. 
ALLEGIANCE  (Law)  trom  ah  or  ad,  and  Ugo,  i.  e.  l^amen 
jideit  a  bond  of  fideli^ ;  the  natural,  lawful,  and  fmthful 
obedience  which  every  subject  owes  to  his  prince.  1  Insi. 
129,  &c. — Oaih  ^  Allegiance,  the  oath  which  all  persons 
are  required  to  take  beiore  they  enter  upon  any  office,  and 
on  other  occanons,  apedfied  u  diffisrent  statutes.  Eh*. 
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ALLEGIA'RE  (Law)  to  justify  or  defend  in  due  coorae  of 
law.   Leg.  Alured.  apud  Brompton: 

ALLEGO^ICUS  methodus  (Rhet.)  kMi'tf^  an  al- 

legorical mode  of  speech  when  the  authori^  of  others 
allesatuTf  that  ia,  is  quoted  in  confirmation  of  what  is 
adduced.    Hermog.  ittp  tf. 

A'LLEGORY  (Rhet.)  ix)^yl«,  a  figurative  sort  of  discourse, 
by  which  soroethinK  else  is  meant  than  what  is  expressed 
by  the  lit«al  words,  so  called  from  uM*,  another  thing, 
and  mvfiuff  to  speak,  i.  to  speak  differently  from  what 
one  means.  According  to  Cicero,  it  answers  to  the  Latin 
Immutatio ;  but  Quintillian  renders  it  by  Imertio,  The 
oltegorr  is  a  continued  metaphor,  of  which  Horace's  Ode 
to  the  Jyavist  or  ship,  is  a  happy  illustration ;  where  by  the 
ship  is  meant  the  republic ;  by  the  wave^  the  civil  wars ; 
by  the  port,  peace  and  concord ;  by  the  oars,  the  soldiers ; 
by  the  mariners,  the  magistrates,  &c.  Heradid.  Pont,  in 
Atleg.  Hom^  c.  5 ;  Demet,  Ehcut. ;  Cicer,  Oral.  c.  27  j 
Qtiintil.  I.  9,  c.  6;  Sosepat,  Charts,  Imt,  Gramm.  I.  4. 

ALLEGRAME'NTE  (Mtu.)  Italian,  for  rather  quick. 

ALLEORE'SSIMO  {Mut.)  Italian,  for  very  quick  [ride  Al- 
fegro"] 

ALLEGRETTO  IMus.)  Italian,  for  a  time  not  ao  quick  as 
Allegro  of  which  it  is  a  diminutive. 

A'LLEGRO  aUo  {Mus.)  Italian,  for  the  third  degree  of 
quickness. — Allegro  agitata^  quick  and  agitated. — AUegro 
JuriosOf  vehemently  quick.— ^//«gro  assai,  more  quick.*— 
AHegro  di  moltOt  very  quick.-— ilw^gfro  non  moito,  not  very 
quick.' — AUegro  ma  non  prette,  qaick«  hxA  not  m  the  ex- 
treme. 

ALLELE'NGYON  (Po?.)  iAA^/wr,  a  sort  of  tribute  or 
rate  paid  by  the  ridi  for  the  support  of  the  poor  when  they 
entered  the  army.  Zonar.  vol.  9 ;  Conttit,  Nuxph.  Jnr. 
Orient,  Roman.  }.  ]  ;  Buleng.  de  Vectig.  c.  79. 

ALLELU'JA  {Ecc.)  n»i^^n,  from  i^^rr,  praise  ye,  and  n*,  the 
Lord ;  that  part  of  sacred  music  which  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  religious  assemblies  as  a  call  on  euh  other  to 
praise  the  Lord. 

Allbluja  [Bot.)  the  AcHota  of  Linnseos. 

ALLEMA'NDE  (Mm.)  a  French  word,  signifying  German, 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Oennan  or^in ;  an  epithet 
<br  a  slow  air,  or  melody  in  common. 

AIjLENCE  (Mm.)  another  name  for  Stannvm, 

ALLER  {Ant.)  vide  Alder. 

Allbr  santjour  (Law)  Aler. 

ALLE'RION  {Her.)  a  small  bird  painted  without  beak  or 
feet,  like  the  martlet,  or  martinet ;  or,  according  to  some, 
like  an  ea^  without  beak  or  feet,  ao  called  because  they 
have  nothmg  perfect  but  tlie  wings.  They  differ  from 
martlets  therein,  that  their  wings  are  expanded,  whilat  those 
of  the  martlet  are  close. 

ALLEVE'URE  (Com,)  a  brass  coin  stmdc  m  Sweden,  worth 
about  i^d.  English  money. 

ALLEVI  A'RE  (Law)  to  levy  or  pay  an  accustomed  fine. 

A'LLEY  (Hortiad.)  a  walk  m  a  garden-bed  which  separates 
the  squares  of  a  parterre.  This  is  of  different  sorts,  as  a — 
Counter  aUetff  an  alley  by  the  side  of  anotlier  that  is  greater 
-^Diagonal  alieu,  that  cuts  a  parterre  from  angle  to  angle 
-^FroHt  alley,  that  runs  straight  from  the  front  of  a  build- 
ing— Tranroerte  aUey,  which  cuU  a  front  all^  at  right 
angles. 

Alley  (Perspect.)  thtit  which  is  larger  at  the  entrance  than 
at  the  issue,  in  order  to-make  the  length  appear  greater. 

ALL-FO'UUS  [Sport]  Agame  of  cards  played  by  two,  whrci 
is  so  called  from  the  four  sorts  of  cards,  caHed  High  and 
Low,  Jack  of  Trumps,  and  the  Game,  which,  when  joined 
in  the  hand  of  either  party,  constitutes  him  tike  winner. 

AfLL-GOOD  (Bot.)  vide  AU. 

ALL-HA'LLOW-TIDE  (Ete.)  vide 

A'LL-HEAL  (Bot,)  vide  All, 


A1XIAR  arit  (Aich.)  philosophical  copper  for  preparing 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

ALLIA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  plant  which  was  formerly  reckoned  an 
excellent  anti-scorbutic.  It  is  the  Eri^mum  alliaria  of 
Linnseus.    Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  RaiL  Hut,  Plant.  &c. 

ALLIBA'LLIES  (Com.)  a  fine  clear  musUn,  of  which  the 

Eieco  contains  twenty-one  yards,  aod  is  one  yn^  wide. 
LICA  (fJnf.)  a  species  of  PapiKo. 
A'LLICAR  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Acetum. 
ALLIE'NSIS  diet  (./^af.)  an  ominous  day  among  the  Romass, 
which  was  the  anniversaiy  of  their  defeat  by  the  Gauls  near 
the  Allia.    Cie.  adAUic,  1. 9,  ep.  £ ;  JUv.  1. 6,  d ;  Siccam 
in  Fast.  Kalend.  Roman,  c.  5. 
ALLIGATI  (Ant.)  those  slaves  amons  the  Romans  who  were 

obliged  to  work  in  chains.   ColameC  1, 1,  c.  9. 
ALLIGATION  (Arit.)  a  rule  in  Arithmetic  by  which  ques- 
tions relating  to  tiie  cmnpounding  of  di&tent  umples  are 
resolved ;  so  called  from  allegiare,  to  bind  or  connect.  Al- 
ligation is  of  two  kinds,  medial  and  alteroate.—'Aliigatitm 
medial,  a  rule  for  finding  the  mean  rate  of  a  mixture  com- 
pounded out  of  certain  quantities. — Alligation  alternate^  a 
rule  to  find  out  such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to  make  a 
mixture  to  bear  a  rate  proposed,  the  rates  of  tbejsimplea 
being  given,    Luc.  de  Burg.  Sum.  Aritk. 
AXLIGATOR  (Zbo^.)  an  amphibious  animal  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  La  carta  alligator,  so  nearly  resembling  the  croc»t 
dile  of  the  Nile,  both  in  form  and  habits,     to  be  considered 
merely  a  variety  which  difference  Of  climate  produces.  It 
is  but  little  inferior  to  the  crocodile  in  size,  and  will  some- 
dmes  grow  to  the  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  naturalists,  that 
animals  of  this  description  move  thar  upper  jaw  only,  ap- 
pears, upon  closer  inspection,  to  be  incorrect. 
Alligator  pear  (Bot.)  the  Lauras persea  of  Linnseus. 
ALLIGATU'RA  (Sur.)  the  same  as  ligature. 
ALL*  improvitta  (Mus.)  Italian  for  extemporaneous,  applied 

to  the  performance. 
ALLIO'NIA  (Bo<.)  a  genus  of  planu  so  called  from  Professor 
Allioni,  ClaM  4  TetrandriOf  Order  1  Moiugynia. 
Generic  Characters,   Cal.  perianth  comaoat  proper  ob- 
solete.—Cor.  proper  one-petaUed..-— STAH.,^uaff«n(f  se- 
taceous ;  anthers  roundish.— FisT.  germ  inferior  ;^  tti/te 
setaceous;  stigma  mnltifid.— Pkr.  none;  «n2(Solita^i 
recejytacle  naked. 
Species.   There  are  two  species,  namdy,  the  AlUonia  vt9- 
Incea,  a  native  of  South  America ;  and  AlUoma  isccr- 
nata  seu  WedeUa,  an  annual  native  of  Peru. 
A'LLIOTH  (Astron.)  an  Arabic  name  for  a  star  in  the  tail 
of  the  great  bear,  which  signifies,  literallv,  a  h(»se.   It  is 
marked  •  by  Bayer.    Ulug.  Beigh  apud  Hyd.  de  Relig. 
Vet.  Persar.  ;  Bay.  Uranomet, 
ALLlO'TlCUiM  (Med.)  fVomtfAAMw,  to  change;  an  alterative 

medicine,  composed  of  antiscorbutics. 
ALLITERATION  (Gniffl.)  a  repeating  and  playing  upon 

the  same  letter.  • 
A'LLIUM  (Bot.)  in  Greek  riMfJl*,  the  herb  Gariic,  whicli 
was  held  in  reverence  by  the  Egyptians,  and  in  abhorrence 
by  the  Greeks,  so  that  no  one  dare  approach  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  after  having  eaten  of  it. 
It  was,  however,  esteemed  good  Cood  for  soldiers,  to  ani- 
mate them  before  tliey  went  to  battle,  to  which  Aristo- 
phanes alludes 
Arisioph.  Equn. 

It  was  reckoned  of  no  less  efficacy  for  the  rowers  on  board 
a  sbipt  acGOniiBg  to  Plautns.  Plant.  Poeu,  act.  5|  seen.  5f 
V.  M. 


ALL 


ALL 


Hence  the  vulgir  proverbs  aUiam  ne  comedos,  for  lead  a 
<juieC  life,  and  alUum  in  retibus,  in  r^renoe  to  the  quan- 
tity of  garlic  which  ^  Athenian  marinM-s  took  with  uem. 
Horace  makes  firequent  allusioDS  to  its  offensive  smell  and 
coarseness  for  food,  particularly  in  his  ode  to  Miecenas* 
fformt,Epod.S,  v.  1. 

Ptrmtk  9lim    fuu  impii  mmu 

SeniU  guUurfngerit 

Edat  daUiiaUiam  noenthu,  i(e. 

Its  medicinal  vktues  are  much  commended  by  the  ancient 
physicians,  particularly  for  its  efficac;^  against  the  bite  of 
the  viper.  Hippocrat.  de  Bat.  Via.  tn  AcxU.  Morb.  1.  2  ; 
Tkfopkrast.\,l,  C.4;  DioscorA.^,  C.I82;  PUn.  1. 19,  c.6; 
Columef.  1. 2,  c.  3  ;  Gal.  de  Sitnnl,  Med.  Fac.  I.  8 ;  Orobas. 
Med.  CoUect.  1. 11 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1.  senoa.  1 ;  Paul  ^giiut. 
I.  7.  c.  3. 

Allium,  m  Limmean  witem,  is  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  € 
HexandHa,  Order  1  Momogynia. 

'Gemerie  Characters,  Cal.  tpathe  comrooiv — Con.  peiels 
aix. — Stam.  £2aiiMirtf  six;  aii(A«r<  oblong. — Vi&r.  germ 
superior;  tt^  simple ;  stigma  sharp.-~Pa8.  cajmUe  very 
ahort ;  senif  fevr. 

;^p«eset.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  a» — AUium 
OK^peiofranm,  sen  Pomtm  att^el<u)rasum,»ea  Scorodopra- 
«um  latifoliumy  &c.  Great  Round-headed  Garlick.  a  native 
of  ^itaia^Allium  tub-hirtutum,  Moly  angustifoUum  seu 
Diotcoridis,  Hairy  Garlick,  native  of  Africa. — AlUum  ro- 
teum  seu  Moly  minut.  Rose  Garltck,  native  of  Montpel- 
UcT.— Allium  tatimmt  Common  Garlick.— ^//mni  scoro- 
doprammt  tatimau  alterum,  AlUoprassum  seu  Porrum, 
Rocambole,  native  of  Sweden. — Allium  moschatum  sea 
Bioly  mosdktttum,  Musk-sraelling  Garlicky— ^Wum  asco' 
lonictm  seu  Cejpa  ascedonica.  Shallot,  or  EsohaUote,  ana- 
tive  of  Palestine.— j4^'um  odorum,  sweet-smeHing  Gar- 
lick,  native  of  ^vxo^.^ AUium  jUt^otum^  seu  Cepa  ob- 
lonsa,yfe\stt  onion,  ocCiboule,  native  of  Siberia.— Jd^'um 
Sckanepnuunif  seu  Cepa  peduUris,  Chives,  native  of  Si- 
beria ;  but— .<4^»i  porrum,  seu  Pomtm,  Sec  the  Com* 
mon  Leek,  is  a  biennial.  J.  Bauh.  Hitt.  Plant,  i  C. 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.i  Park.  Themtr.  Bolanicums 
Rati  Hitt.  Plant. ;  Jmimal  lastit. ;  Boerkaav.  lad. 
Allium  is  also  the  name  of  some  species,  as  the  Hypoxia 
'  jfiudcalaritt  and  the  Tradetcentia  Virginica  of  Limueus. 

C.  Bauk,  Pin. 

ALLOBR(yGICUM  nntm  {Med.)  a  sort  of  harsh  wme  of 
Savoy  and  Dauphiny.    Cds.  de  Re  Med.  1. 4,  c.  6. 

ALLOCATION  {Lato^  an  allowance  made  on  account  in  the 
Exche^uer^./wbc0<fo»e /adenda,  a  writ  for  an  accountant 
to  reoave  aueh  cums  from  the  treasurer  as  he  has  expended. 
iZtf.  Orig.  206. 

ALI^C  ATO  amitatu  (Law)  a  new  writ  of  exigent  allowed 
before  any  county  court  holden,  on  the  former  not  being 
folly  served  or  complied  with.   Fitzh.  Exig.  H. 

ALLOCATUR  {Law)  i.  e.  it  is  allowed ;  a  temi  applied  to 
the  certificate  of  allowance  by  the  master  on  taxation  of 
eocts. 

ALLOCHOI  {Med.)  those  Ulking  deliriously,  as 

it  is  commonly  read  in  Hippocrates ;  but  Galen  reads  it 
r(«A»>;^i,  those  who  spit  mucn,  which  reading  is  approved 
by  Erotian.  Hippocrat.  de  Epidem,  1.  2 ;  Gal.  Exeges.  f 
Hippocrat.  Vocab.i  Erotian.  Lex.  Hippocrat.  j  Foes.CEco- 
nom.  Hijmocrat. 

ALLCCHROITE  \Mm.)  a  soit  of  stone  of  the  garnet  kind. 

ALLO'CO  (Mus.)  vide  Alia. 

ALLOCOTON  {Med.)  «a>«mtw,  absurd  or  unnatural,  as 
j^lied  by  Hippocrates.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  Jlfed. ;  GaU 
''Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat.;  £rot.  Lex.  Med.  Hijrpoorat.; 
Gorr.  Def^Med.i  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ALLO{;OTHETA.<G^.)  ^aam^I^m,  from  various, 
■adonis  disposed;  a6gureef  granuMr  varying firomthe 


ordinary  rules  of  Sjntax,  as  a  noun  in  the  singular  wit})  a 
verb  plural,  Pars  abiere.    Frlsciao  calls  this  varietas. 

ALLODE'MIA  (Med.)  itA^tifj^U,  a  term  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  travelling  into  a  forelgo  country.  H^jpocrat, 
de  Intern.  Affect, ;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ALLO'DIAL  (Lava)  AllodiaUs,  exempt  from  rent  or  ser- 
vices, as  allodial  lands,  which  pay  not  fine,  rent,  or 
services.    Domesday  Book. 

ALLCGNOON  (Med.)  «AA*y>*«r,  delirious,  i.  e.  £>A»yfir- 
xM  wufk  rk  arrtf,  i.  e.  One  knowing  things  different  frpm 
wliat  tliey  really  are.  Gal.  Exeges.  Vocab,  Hii^pocrai. ; 
Erotian.  Lex.  Med.  Hippocrat.;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hij^ocral, 

ALLO'NGE  (Fenc.)  a  thrust  or  pass  at  the  adversary. 

ALLCPHASIS  iMed.)  'AA>«V*ri$.  i.e.  speaking  things  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  really  are;  delirium,  as  it  is  applied 
by  Hippocrates.  Gal.  Comm.  in  Proguost.;  Erot.  Lex. 
Med,  Hippocrat. i  Hesych.  Lex.;  Gorr,  Def,  Med. t  Foes, 
(Econom.  Hyopoerat. 

ALLO'PHYLI  IBibL)  tcAAa^vAu,  si^ifies  literally  strangers ; 
but  is  commonly  employed  in  Scnpture  for  the  Pliilistioes. 

ALLO'PHYLUS  (Bot.)  «xA>^>tf,  literally  a  stranger,  i.e. 
an  exotic,  a  genus  of  plauts,  Class  8  Ociandria,  Order  1 
Monof^nia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  Periatdh  four-leaved;  lea^ets 
ortuculate.— CoR.  jM^oii  four;  davs  broad.<— STAM.3£/a- 
ments  filiform;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  superior; 
style  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. 

S^ies.  The  Species  are  AUoph/lus  Zeylanicust  a  sliruh, 
native  of  Ceylon. — AUophylus  rigidus,  native  of  Hispa- 
tdo\Bk.—Allaphylus  raeesnosus,  native  (rf*  HispanioU'-r- 
AUophylus  cominia,  Rhus  comiuia^  Cominia,  seu  Toxi' 
codendron  arboreumt  native  of  JaxnmciL'—Allophyltu  ter- 
natuSf  a  shrub,  native  of  Cochin  China.  Raii  Hist. 
Plant. ;  Sloan.  Hist.  Jamaic. ;  Broom.  Hitt.  Jamaic,  ; 
Wild.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ALLOTMENT  (Afar.)  allowing  half  the  pay  of  the  private 

and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  royal  navy  to  be 

paid  monthly  to  the  wife,  children,  or  mother  of  the 

parties. 

Allotment  ^ good*  (Cm.)  when  an^  cai^o  is  divided  into 
several  parcels,  to  be  bought  by  difierent  persons,  whose 
names  being  written  upon  as  many  pieces  of  paper,  are  in- 
differently applied  to  the  respective  parcels. 

ALL  otiave  (inuc.}  Italian,  for  in  the  octave ;  an  cxpresrion 
applied  to  •the  instruments  or  voices,  when  their  parts  lie 
an  octave  above  or  below  some  other  part. 

ALLO'WANCE  (Mar.)  the  ratio  or  quantum  of  pronsions 
served  out  to  the  seamen  on  boiUrd.—-iS&Mtafib»aRctf,  when 
necessity  obliges  a  curtailmmt  of  the  usual  quantity.— 
Two  thirds  aUoxoance,  when  two  thirds  only  m  the  usual 
quantity  is  allowed. — To  stop  the  allowance,  a  last  re- 
source when  the  provisions  are  nearly  exhausted. 

ALLO'Y  (Com.)  a  mixture  of  other  metals  with  silver  or 
^old.  Stat.  9,  Hen:  V.  A  pound  veightof  standard  gold 
in  the  n)int  is  22  carats  fine,  and  2  carats  allay  or  woy. 
Of  standard  idlver  11  ozs.  S  dwts,  of  fine,  and  18  dwts.  of 
allay. 

ALL-SAINTS  (Ecc.)  a  festival,  [vide  AU] 

A'LL-SEED  (Bot.)  the  Chemopodium  polytpenpum  and 

LUtum  ratliota  of  Linnssus. 
ALL  segno  (Mus.)  Al  Seg,  or  the  character        Italian  for 

the  words,  to  the  sign,    [vide  Alia"] 
AfLL-SOULS  (Ecc.)  a  fesUval.  [vide  AO] 
A^jL-SPICE  (Bot.)  the  Myrtus  Pinunto  of  Linnaeui. 
AXLUM  (Mia.)  vide  Alum. 

ALLU'MINOR  {ArehmoL)  one  whose  business  it  is  to  allu- 
mine  or  paint  uponpaper,  parchment,  &c.  Stat.  1 ,  i2.  8,  c.  9. 

ALLU'VIAL  {Law)  belonging  to  a  deluge  or  alluvion ;  as 
ailuvial  soU,  i.  e.  s<h1  dut>bas  been  brought  to  other  lands 
1^  mewB^f  floods.  r^r^n]^> 
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ALLU'VION  (Laiv)  from  alluOf  to  wash  to ;  an  accessioa 
of  land  vadied  to  the  shore  by  inundations. 

A'LMA  {Med.)  or  Halmat  the  first  motion  made  by 

the  foetus  in  the  vomb  to  free  itself  from  confinement 
Hippocrat.  apud  Hetychium, 

ALMA-MATER  {Lii.)  a  title  given  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge by  such  as  have  received  their  education  iu  either 
university. 

ALMACA'NTAR  (Astron.)  Almincataratk,  from  the  Ara- 
bic Almocantharat ;  a  name  for  the  Paridlels  of  altitude 
on  the  celestial  globe  whose  zenith  is  the  pole  or  vertical 
point. 

AlMACA'NTER'S  staff  {Meek.)  an  instrument  for  observ- 
ing at  &ea  the  sun's  amplitude  rising  and  setting. 

^'LMADY  (Com.)  1.  A  vessel  in  the  East  Indies,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  weaver's  shuttle.  2.  An  Afirican  canoe  made 
oF  the  bark  of  trees. 

A'LMAGESTUM  {Lit.)  the  title  of  Ptolemy's  celebrated 
worlc  on  Astronomy,  so  called  by  the  Arabians,  who  add- 
ing the  particle  tU  to  the  of  the  Greek  title  rwro^f 
thus  formed  the  word  Jlmofftt,  Riccioli  has  given 
a  sunilar  tidei  AlmagiUum  Nooumf  Uw  New  Almagest,  to 
his  work  m  astronomy. 

AfLMAGRA  (Mr.)  a  kind  of  ochre. 

A'LMAIN  rivett  (Mil.)  a  ceruun  lig^t  kind  (tf  armour  worn 
by  the  Germans. 

ALMAKA'NDA  {Ckem,)  litharge. 

A'LMAN  (Metal.)  a  furnace  used  by  refiners  for  separating 
metals. 

A'LMANAC  (Chron.)  a  calendar  or  table,  containing  an 
account  of  the  months,  weeks,  and  days  of  the  ^ear,  with 
the  festivals,  changes  of  weather,  &c  It  is  m  French 
Almanac^  in  Italian  Almanaccoj  va  Spanish  Almanaquet  in 
German  Almanack  ;  and  is  derived  by  Golius  from  the 
Arabic  particle  a/,  and  Mana^  a  measure  or  reckoning ;  by 
Scaliger,  from  the  same  particle,  o/,  and  the  Greek  a 
monu;  by  Verstigan,  from  the  compound  Saxon  word 
3ri-mon-ahc,  i.  e.  Ali-Moon-Heed,  or  an  account  of  every 
moon,  which  the  Saxons  are  said  to  have  kept  vet^  care- 
fully. The  latter  seems  to  be  the  immediate  derivation, 
and  the  former  that  which  is  more  remote. 

Alhanac  Nautical  {Attroju)  or  Attmnomical  Ej^emeris,  is 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Loa*  (  o  {Longitude, 
for  the  use  ^  mariners,  containing  an  acconnt  of  the  km- 
gitode,  latitnde,  ascenuon,  declinitfion,  &c.  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

A'LMASD  ea^artica  (Soi.)  a  plant  of  Surinam,  supposed 

hv  the  infaidiitants  to  be  good  for  the  colic. 
ALMA'NDIHE  (A/m.)  a  coarse  sort  of  rubv,  approaching 

in  colour  nearer  to  the  granate  thw  the  nay, 
ALMA'RCAB  IChem.)  litharge  of  aUrer. 
ALMA'RGAN  iMin,)  coral. 

ALM£LILE'TU{MRj.)a pretematuml  heat,  lea  than  a&ver. 

AXMENE  {Ckem.)  Sal  Gemma. 

Alubhb  (Com.)  an  Indian  weight  of  about  two  pounds. 

AXMISA  (Chent.)  Musk. 

ALMISA'DAR  {Chem.)  Sal  Ammoniac. 

A'LMOIN  (Lam)  vide  Frank  Almoin. 

ALMONA'RIUM  (Archaol.)  a  safe  or  cupboard  in  which 

broken  victuals  were  kept  that  were  to  be  given  to  the 

poor. 

A'LMOND  {Metal.)  vide  Alman. 

Aluond  {Bot.)  the  nut  or  fruit  of  the  almond  tree,  whether 
sweet  or  bitter,  called  in  French  Amande^  in  German 
Jdamiel,  in  Latin  Amj^gdala^  and  in  Greek  mffinr^ai, 

AhuovD-iree  the  Amyffialus  comnuutit  of  Linnsus  i  a  pretty 
tall  tree,  resembling  a  peach  tree,  which  is  one  of  the  first 
trees  ttuit  blossoms.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hiere  are  di£ferent  sorts  of  trees  so  called,  as  the— Com- 
mon Dwarf  Ahnondj  or  Amj^^ldis  nana  of  TiinnniMr— 


African  Almond,  Uie  Brabeium  steUaj^iUum.-^'Siaarr  Dwarf 

Almond,  the  Amtfgdalis  incana. — Silvery-leaved  Almoiidy 

the  Amtfgdalis  orterUalit  of  Limueus. 
Aluond  (Com.)  a  Portuguese  measure  of  oil,  equal  to  four 

gallons  two  quarts. 
Almond  iAnat.)  tk  name  for  the  glandular  suhstancea  on 

each  side  the  uvula  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  otlierwise 

called  tonsillce. 

AhMOKD-stone  (Aftn.)  the  am^dalilet  of  Linnanis,  a  sort  of 
stones  consistmg  of  ^andules  that  resemble  the  abnond 
in  shape. 

A'LMONER  {Arckteol.)  or  alraner  deemosynariut ;  an  offi- 
cer in  the  king's  house  who  distributed  the  king's  alms 
every  day.    FUta^  1.  2,  c  22. 

A'LMOKRY  {ATckad.)  Eleemosyna  ;  the  office  or  dwelling 
of  the  almoner. 

ALMOXARIFA'RGO  (Com.)  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  bulls'  hides  in  Spain. 

ALMS  Jeok  {Archaol.)  Saxon  for  alms-monev,  given  ftrst 
by  loa,  king  of  the  West  &ixona. — Almt-batiett  the  basket 
in  which  the  foovinons  are  put  that  are  to  be  given  away> 
'—Alnu^otue,  a  house  endowed  with  a  revenue  for  tbs 
maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  aged  persona.^ — 
Alms-man,  a  man  who  is  supported  by  alms  or  cfiari^. 

ALMU'CIUM  (Arckieol.)  vide  Almutium. 

ALMUGAVA'RI  {ArckaoL)  a  name  for  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers who  distmguished  themselves  against  the  Saracens. 
Roder.  Tolit.  de  Reb.  Hispan.  L  9,  c.  16 ;  Paehymer.  1.  2, 
c.  13. 

ALMU'GIA  (Astrol.)  the  planets  facing  one  another  in  the 
zodiftc* 

ALMU'GIM  {Bibl.)  a  sort  of  wood  mentioned  1  Kings  x.  2. 
It  is  calle4  by  the  S^uaj^t       nnunn,  by  the  Vulgate 

lignapinea* 

ALMl/NIA  {JnhaoL)  a  sort  of  tenure  among  the  Spa- 
niards. 

ALMUTEN  (Attrol.)  the  lord  of «  figure^  or  stfongest 

Zlanet  in  a  nativity. 
MUTRIUM  (Arckaol.)  a  cap  made  with  hunba  or  goau' 
skins.    Dugd.  Mm.  Angl. 
ALNABATI  (Merf.)  a  gentle  laxaUve. 
A'LNAGE  (Com.)  the  measure  of  an  ell.    17  sua  Ed,  ^ 
Alnaob  {Lau})  1.  A  measure  by  the  ell.  2.  An  oflicer  to 

inspect  the  eJnage  or  measuring.   25  Ed.  S> 
AXNEC  iMin.)  Tin, 
ALNE'BIC  (Ckem.)  Sulphur  vivum. 
ALNE'tUM  {AnJiieoL)  a  grove  of  alder  trees.  Domesdi^ 
book. 

ALNI  {Bot.)  the  Cratagut  aria  of  Limueus.  Bmik 
Hist.  Plant. 

ALNIFOUA  {Bot.)  the  OOkra  abuJoUa  of  Linnms 
Pluken.  Pkt/tograpk, 

AXNUS  {Bot.)  alder ;  a  tree  so  called,  athor  because,  aUtur 
amne,  it  thrives  by  the  river  side,  or  from  the^  Hebrew 
ji^H,  a/on,  an  oak.  It  is  called  in  the  Greek  %Miftty  and 
its  bark  was  reckoned  drying  and  astritu^t.  The  wood  is 
celebrated  by  the  poets  on  account  of  its  fitness  for  the 
building  of  snips. 
Ftf-g.  Gcofg.1.%  v.4fil. 

N«  M  « torrmiMi  ttiidn  Ml  towtot  otau. 

£i«an.L3|  V.  Ml. 
Gaudian. 

Tktophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c  14  ;  De  Caus  Plant,  h  5, 
c.  17 ;  Dioscor.  1. 3,  c.  25 ;  PHn.  1.  16,  c  26 ;  Vitruv.  4» 
AnAitea.  1. 2,  c.  9 ;  Omd.  Met.  1. 13. 
Alnus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  ibc^Baiula  aknji,  the 
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Comoearpta  ereclOt  and  the  Rkamnut  /rangula  of  Liniueiu. 
Lob,  Plant.weu  Stirp.  Hitt.i  J.  Bauk.  Hut.  Plant.}  C. 
BaMk.Pin,i  Rati  Hitt.  Plant.}  Tournef.  Jnstit.s  Boer- 

A'LOA  (Jnt.)  *aami,  festivak  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Bac- 
cbiiB  and  Ceres,  celebrated  by  an  offering  from  the  fruiu  of 
the  earth  in  the  time  of  harvest,  from        a  barn,  whence 
Cerea  ta  called  'Aami,  aloai,  that  is,  a  £Iler  of  bams 
Demuttthen.  in  Near,  j  Harpocrat.  Lex ;  Hesychtut ;  Eu 
Hatk,  in  II.  9,  v.  588 ;  Aleurs.  Eletu.  apud  Grown,  vol.  7- 

Al^OE  {Bot.)  SOiitf  the  name  of  a  plant*  comes  in  all  proba 
Inltty  from  the  HetHrev  n^ntt,  which  signifies  the  same 
ditiu.  The  aloe,  which  comes  from  India,  resembles  the 
MniUJ*  only  that  it  is  bigger  and  provided  with  fatter  leaves. 
Tne  joioe,  wfaidi  is  found  sticking  to  tlie'plant  like  a  tear, 
is  ezoeedii^y  bitter,  but  of  great  use  in  medicine,  parti' 
Gtdarly  as  a  pui^aiive.  Diotcor.  1.  S,  c.  25 ;  Plw.  1.  27, 
c  4  ;  Rmff.  Ephet.  Fragment,  de  Med.  Purg. ;  Gal.  Comn. 
S  M  HijmoenU,  de  Art,  0.49;  Celt,  de  Re  Med.  1.2,  c.  12; 
Oriku,  Med.  CoU.  1.  7,  c.  27;  Aet,  Tetrab.  1.  serm.  S, 
C.84;  ActMar.deMeth.Med,\.&,cSi  Sahuu,  Exerdtat, 
1^1053. 

Apos,  MM  the  Ltmntean  system,  a  genua  of  plants,  Class  6  Hex- 
aadruh  Order  1  Mon^ynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none.— Cob.  one-pe tailed ;  tube 
gibbous;  border  spreading.— $TAM./JaiirfR<«  awlshiaped, 
makers  oblong.^ — Pist.  germ  ovate,  style  simple,  tttffna 
obtese. — Pbb.  capsule  oolong,  seeds  several. 

Species,   The  apectea  ate  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     J.  Bauk.  Hist.  Plant,} 
C.  Bauk.  Pin.}  Ger^aerb.t  Park,  Theat.  Botan.} 
Rati  Hist.  Plant, 
Alob  is  also  the  name  of  some  ngedes,  as  the — Craptda 

per/bliata}  the  A^ave  Americana}  the  Daceena  mar^nata} 

the  Aletris  uvarta}  and  the  Yucca  aloi/blia  of  Linnsus. 

J.Bauh.  Hist,  Plant.}  Rati  Hist,  Plant.}  Pluk.  Phyto- 

A^i^^DA'RIA  {Med^  aloetics,  medicines  consisting  chie6y 
of  aloes.   Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  3,  c.  105. 

A'LOES  {Med^  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  aloe,  which  is  of 
different  sorts,  namely*  the — Common  Aloes^  or  the  juice  of 
die  oficioal  aioe.'— Hepatic  Aloes^  the  juice  of  the  Guinea 
■loe^  lo  called  from  its  Uver.like  colour.— Ca^ottne  or 
Horse  Aloes,  from  the  same  plant,  but  of  a  cotner  aort, 
triuch  it  commonly  given  tq,  hones—- SaccofrtM  j^oes, 
from  the  juice  of  the  aloe  of-Sacotra. 

ALOETICS  (Med.)  vide  Aloedaria. 

ALOEOCYLUM  {Bot,)  the  a^&rw  of  Linnmu. 

ALOTT  {Mar.)  at  the  mast-head,  or  in  the  top  of  the 


LA  {Ecc)  «A«yJ«;  silent  feasts,  flvvhere  there  was 
no  discourse  held ;  Scorn  «,  priv.  and  A«y^,  a  discoorse. 
Angutt,  epist.  86. 
ALOGIA'NI  (-Ecc.)  or  Alogi,  a  sect  of  heretics  so 

called,  frcHn  a,  priv.  and  A*yi«  the  word,  because  they 
rejected  the  or  Word  of  St.  John.  Ep^^an,  Hares, 
c  51  ;  Awust.  ad  quod  mdt  Deum,  c.  30. 
AliOGOS  (hhet.)  4x-y9f,  disproportionate ;  an  epithet  for 
the  first  long  syUable,  because  U  does  not  bear  a  due  A«y«f 
or  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  foot.  DUmys,  Hal,  de 
Com.  c  16. 

ATOuOS  {Med,y  'Avyvt,  without  due  cause;  a  term  em- 
ployed by  Hippocrates  in  speaking  of  disorders,  as  when  a 
revor  disappears  without  any  criti^  evacuation,  he  says  it 
is  resohrea  «b«yiH,  i  e.  without  an  adequate  cause,  and  ia 
consequently  sntject  to  a  relapse.  Gal.  Comm.  2  ik  Hip- 
pocntt, 

AtOGOTROTHY  {Med.)  «a«y»^/«,  from  r^»,  to  nou- 
rish, and  «A«y«(,  without  proportion;  dispropwtionate 
■ntriticm  in  difoent  parts  of  the  body. 


ALCNG-wrftf  {Mar.)  parallel  to  a  ship,  a  wharf;  *•  To  lay 
along-side,"  to  place  a  ship  by  the  side  of  another.— ^/ong- 
shore,  along  the  coast,  applied  to  coasting  navigation.— 
Along-skore-otoner,  one  wno  sends  his  ship  to  sea  in  want 
of  stores  and  provisions.— ^/o/i£-/y/n^,  the  state  of  beiiw 
pressed  down  sideways  by  a  w«ght  of  sail  in  a  fVem 
wind. 

ALOO'F  (Afar.)  at  a  distance;  a  term  employed  in  sea 
phrases,  as  "  To  keep  aloof,"  commonly  called  "  To  keep 
the  luff,"  a  command  given  by  the  pilot  or  the  officer  to  Uic 
helmsman,  to  direct  the  ship's  course  nearer  the  wind. 

ALOPECES  {Anat.)  «A«»i«if,  from  kAmti^,  a  fbx;  psoa 
muscles ;  so  called  because  Uiey  are  very  strong  in  foxes. 
Ruff.  Ephes,  Appell.  I.  I,  c.  SO. 

ALUPE'CIA  {Med.^  k>MKt%f»^  a  fhlling  off  of  the  hair;  a 
distemper  so  called  from  tcAwrqg,  a  fox,  a»d  ri!rv«,  to  ffdl ; 
because  foxes  are  very  liable  to  such  a  defiuxion  of  the 
hair.  Celsus  calls  it  a  kind  of  area.  Cels.  1.  6,  c.  4 ; 
Plin.  1.  20,  c.  5 ;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  secund.  Loc,  L  1, 
C.2;  Oribas,  de  Loc,  Affee,  1.4.  c5;  Aet.  Tetrab.  % 
serm.  3,  c.  55 ;  Alex,  Trallian,  1.  ],  c.  1 ;  Paid,  JEgmti. 
1. 3,  c  1 ;  Aauar.  de  Meth.  Med,  1.  S.  c.  5. 

ALOTECURO  veronica  {Bot.)  the  Mentha  aunadaria  of 
nnttcus. 

ALOPECUOIOS  IBot.).  the  Betonica  alopecuros  of  Linncut. 

J.  Bauh,  Hist.  Plant,;  Ger.  Herb.  /  Raii  Hist,  Plant. 
ALOPECUOIUS  {Bot.)  from  «am-mx  t^fn,  i.  e.  a  fox's  tail; 

tlie  Fbx-tail  or  Fox-tailed  Grass;  a  genus  of  plants^ 

Class  3  Triandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  glume  one-flowered ;  valves 
ovate.—CoR.  one-valved;  valve  ovate;  atwi  twice  as 
long. — Stam.  JUamenti  three :  anthers  forked  at  each 
encH— PiST.  germ  roundish ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  villous. 
Pbb.  none,  the  corolla  investing  the  seed ;  seed  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  mosuy  perennials,  as  the— 
Alopecurus  buuiosusy  seu  Gramen  typhoides,  Sfc.  Bulbous 
Fox-tail  Grass.— ^/qpAwrut  pratensis  seu  Gramen  pha* 
teroides,  Sfc,  Meadow  Fox-tail  Grass,  &c. ;  but  some  are 
said  to  be  annuals,  as  the  Alopecurus  montpeUentiSt 
Bearded  Fox-tail  Grass,  and  Alopecurus  panieeus.  Hairy 
Fox-tail  Grass.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ;  C.  BauA.  Pin.f 
Ger,  Herb.i  Park.  Theat  Botan.  ;  Linn.  &tec.  Plant. 
A^LOPEX  (Zool.)  Brant  Fox,  a  species  of  the  Canis  of 

Linnanis. 

A'LOSAtlch.)  die  shad,  a  species  of  the  Clupea  of  Linnanis. 

A'LOSAT  {Chem.)  argcntum  vivum. 

ALOnA  {Ant.)  festivals  in  Arcadia  in  commemoration  of  a 
victory  obtained  over  the  lAcedaemmiians,  »any  of  whom 
were  taken  prisonm  that  were  called  in  Gredc  mxihmt, 

ALOVE'RIUM  lAndteeol,)  a  pone. 

AXP  (Or.)  a  Bullfinch. 

A'LPHA  {Gram.)  /a^k,  from  the  Hebrew  b^h;  the  first 
letter  m  the  Greek  alphabet,  so  called  by  the  andent  Sy- 
rians because  this  word  signified  an  ox  id  the  Phcenician 
tongue,  which  was  reckoned  by  Cadmus  the  first  of  the 
three  necessaries  of  life.  Pht,  Synops.  L  2,  quBSt.  c  3 ;  ^ 
Henchius  ;  Scat.  Animadvers.  in  Euseb,  Chron. 
A'LPHABET  (Gram.)  alphabetum^  the  whole  order  of  let- 
ters which  are  used  m  any  language,  so  called  from  alpha 
and  beta,  the  first  and  second  letters  of  the  Greek  alphaoet. 
The  following  are  the  principal  alphabets  which  have  been 
or  are  in.  use  anumg  dimrent  natioos. 

The  Alphabets  ^diffitrent  nationSt  »'  alpUmbetiad  order. 

Alphabet  of  Abraham,  a  Chaldean  alphabet,  ascribed  by 
Uie  Rabbis  to  Abraham,  but  without  any  anthorily. 

Abyssinian  the  same  as  the  JEtkimian. 

Ahhabet  of  Adam,  a  ChaldeaiT  alphabet  ascribed  to  Adam. 

M<dian,  a  variation  of  the  ancient  Gredc,  attributed  to  the 
iEolians  by  Theseus  Ambrotins.  ^        I  ^ 
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A/ricant  a  sort  of  Arabic  alphabet. 
jinglo-Norman,  a  sort  of  Gothic  character,  [vide  Gothic] 
Arabic  consists  of  different  cliaracters.  The  most  ancient 
Arabic  is  called  the  Kufic,  so  named  from  the  citv  of  Kufa, 
on  the  Euphrates,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  now  in 
use.  The  specimen  given  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  18,  [PI.  4] 
was  communicated  to  Dr.  Morton  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, by  Dr.  Hunt,  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford,  from 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  consists  otiniti^  or 
letters  used  at  the  beginning,  medialt  or  letters  in  the 
middle,  and  finals  or  letters  used  at  the  end.  The  mo- 
.  dem  Arabic  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  invented 
b^  the  vizier  Molach,  A.D.  933,  with  which  he  wrote  the 
Koran  three  Umes,and  in  a  mannerso  fairand  correct  as  to 
make  it  a  perfect  model  of  writing.  This  alphabet  con- 
sists also  of  four  sorts  of  characters,  namely,  single, 
initial,  medlal,and  final,  which  is  the  common  character 
of  the  Arabians,  Turks,  and  Persians ;  but  the  two  latter 
nations  have  added  four  more  lettera,  namely, 

ch,  J  zh,  f    and  given  a  different  power  to  others. 

lere  are  two  other  variations  of  the  Arabic,  namely, 
the  African  and  Maurltanian,  which  are  said  to  be  used 
in  differeot  parts  of  Africa. 
Arcadian^  a  variation  of  the  Latin,  taken  from  the  Eugu- 
biao  tables,  and  so  called  because  it  is  suf^HMed  to  have 
been  brought  by  Evander  from  Arcadia  into  Latium. 
[vide  Latin] 

Armenian  is  used  not  only  in  Armenia  but  in  Ana  Minor, 
Syria,  Tartar^,  &c.  It  differs  in  its  character  according 
to  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  but  approaches,  in  some 
respects,  very  near  to  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  and  to  the 
Greek  in  others.  The  Qharacters  given  in  Tab.  V,  No.  SI, 
[PK  53  are  the  common  printing  character  of  the  Ar- 
menian, capitab  and  gmidl  letter.  There  is  also  an 
ornamental  kind  of  diaracter,  which  is  termed  blooming 
or  flowery,  because  it  is  used  for  the  titles  of  books; 
and  Duret  likewise  mentions  an  ancient  Armenian  cha- 
racter, whidi  he  says  was  taken  from  an  inscription  over 
an  entrance  into  the  castle  of  Curcho.  Choron.  Hist. 
Armen.  1.  2,  c.  2,  &c.;  Schroeder,  Thesaur.  Ling.  Ar- 
meji.f  Duret.  Tresor.  des  Lang.  p.  725. 
Attic,  a  variation  of  the  ancient  Greek,  [vide  Greek] 
Balit  an  alphabet  of  a  dialect  in  Bali,  an  island  north  of 
Java. 

Barman,  an  alphabet  used  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  which, 
in  the  order,  power,  and  general  form  of  its  letters,  re- 
sembles the  Sanscrit. 

Bastard  or  Mongrel^  first  made  by  a  German  named  Heil* 
man  in  1490,  was  in  common  use,  in  France,  in  the 
^fteenth  century;  so  called  because  it  was  derived  from 
the  Lettret  de  Forme,  or  Gothic  character,  but  it  has 
most  of  its  angles  cut  off  or  diminished.  Foumier  gives 
four  varieties  of  this  bastard  character.  The  specimens 
given  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  45,  [PI.  6]  are  of  the  ancient 
and  the  round  Bastard. 

Batta,  an  alphabet  of  one  of  the  principal  languages  in 
Sumatra. 

Bet^Uee,  an  alf^iabet  nov  used  in  the  extensive  country 

of  Bengal,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  East, 

very  umilar  to  the  Sanscrit 
Black  Letter,  a  sort  of  English  alphabet,  as  in  Tab.TI, 

No.  48.  [PI.  6.] 
Bulgarian,  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  Illjrrian. 
Bttilantic  or  Imperial,  an  alphabet  of  ornamented  capitals, 

which  was  so  called  because  it  was  employed  in  witting 

tlie  papal  bulls. 
Cadeaux,  flourishing  capitals  that  were  used  in  French 

writing  of  the  fifui  century. 
Cadtneanf  the  original  Greek  alphabet,  which  is  supposed 


to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Cadnaui. 

[vide  Greek] 

Chaldee,  many  alph^ets  have  been  given  under  this  name 
which  more  properly  belong  to  the  Phenician  or  Syriac, 
and  several  nave  been  ascribed  by  the  Rsfcbis  to  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  but  without  any 
authority  that  entitles  tiliera  to  credit,  Hw  charaoter 
of  the  Chaldee  is  the  same  at  preseat  as  Aat  of  Uie 
Hebrew. 

Chancery,  a  sort  of  English  law  fdpfaabet,  as  in  Tab.  VI, 
No.  49,  [PI.  6.] 

Of  Charlemagne,  the  name  of  three  a1[rfiabets  which  are 
attributed  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  by  whom  they 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ninth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
letters  used  in  his  dominions,  of  which  a  speeimeo  n 
^ven  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  47,  [PI.  6.} 

Chinese,  tliis  language  has  no  proper  alphabet,  but  con- 
sists of  214  Key-words,  or  radical  characters,  that  serve 
to  form  80,000  characters  of  which  H  is  composed,  of 
which  a  specimen  is  given  in  Tab.  I,  No  6,  [PI.  I.l 

Church  7'ex(,a8ortofEng!i8h,asinTab.VI,No.5I,  ms.) 

Coptic,  an  alphabet  so  called  from  Coptoa,  a  ci^  of  ^ypt, 
where  it  was  used,  is  a  mixture  of  G rede  and  Egyptian 
There  are  two  characters  under  this  name,  one  of  which 
is  the  ancient,  and  the  otiier  the  modem  Coptic,  as  given 
in  Tab.  V,  No.  30,  [PI.  5*1  The  hrtter,  which  consists  of 
thirty-two  letters,  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of 
the  Christians  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was  used  in  the  trios- 
lation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Kircher.  Oedip.  Jflgjfft. 
et  Copt.  J  Pocock.  in  Not.  ad  Spec,  Hist.  Arab.  ;  Mont' 
Jam.  Paiaopvp*\.  4r,  c.7;  Univ,  Anc,  Hist,vo\.  i,  p.5l2; 
Wilkins.  Duseri.  de  Ling,  Co^, 

Court  Text,  a  sort  of  handwriting  among  the  Esg^ 
lawyers,  [vide  English] 

CrotOtan  haa  the  same  characteiB  as  the  Illyrian. 

Dalmatian,  Tab.  V,  No.  3S,  [PI.  5]  is  said  to  have  been  io- 
vented  by  St.  Jerom.  It  has  been  used  for  tlie  transhitiott 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  besides  missals  and  breviaries. 
Duret.  Tresor.  des  Lang.  &c.  p.  788. 

Doric,  a  variety  of  the  ancient  Greek,  [vide  Gre^] 

Egyptian,  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
of  three  kinds;  namely  ir(raA«vr*^M«f,  or  vulgar;  Uf»- 
r<x«<,  or  sacred ;  and  ii^Xif^wif,  hyeroglyphick.  Manv 
vestiges  remain  of  their  hieroglyphic  writing,  of  which 
only  conjectural  explanations  can  be  -offered ;  of  this  sort 
is  the  one  given  in  Tab.  I,  No.  5,  [PI.  1}.  Their  letten 
are  in  all  probability  lost,  notwithstanding  many  cbarsc- 
ters  have  oeen  given  under  this  name,  particularly  ime  by 
Theseus  Ambrosius,  which  is,  however,  unsupported  by 
any  authority.  Tlie  Coptic  is  the  only  Egyptian  cha- 
racter that  remains.  Herod.  I.  2,  c.  36  ;  Dsodor.  Sic 
1.3;  Heliodor.  ^ihiop,  1.4;  Clem,  Alexandrin.  S^tmu 
1.  5  ;  Eustath.  on  Horn.  11. 1.  6,  v.  168 ;  Athanat.  Kirdi. 
Oedip,  Theal.  Hieroglyphic,  p.  12,  &c. ;  Mardum. 
Canon,  Chronol. 

English,  the  characters  bearing  this  nwne  are  the  Old 
English,  or  Black  Letter,  Tab.  VI,  No.  48,  [Pl.€3  called 
by  the  French  Lettret  de  Forme.  It  was  first  used  by 
Guttemberg  and  Faust  at  Mentz,  nnd  was  bythem  deno- 
minated Lettres  Burgeoiies ;  Bound  Chancery  and  Ban- 
ning Chancery,  as  in  No.  4^  used  in  the  enrollnents-bf 
letters  patent;  Comt  or  Exchequer  Text,  as  No.5(^ 
whidi  were  invented  by  the  English  lawyers  ^boitt 
1550;  Church  Text,  as  m  No.  61,  whioh  was  inveaied 
about  the  same  time  fiw  the  use  of  the  churab ;  'Seen- 
tary,  which  is  the  modem  style  of  writing  among  ihe 
lawyers,  in  engrosung  their  conveyances  and  legal  in- 
struments. 

Ethiopic,  otherwise 


en- 
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dently  derived  from  the  Samaritan  or  nienichm,  as  wilt  ap- 
pear jrom  the  apecimen  given  in  Tab.  IV.  No.  21  [Pi.  4] ; 
out,  contrarr  to  the  custom  of  the  Orientals,  it  is  written 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  According  to  Diodorus  and 
Heliodorus  the  Ethiopians  as  well  as  toe  Egyptians  used 
the  hieroglyphicat  noode  of  writing.  Diodor.  Sic^  1.  3  ; 
Heiiodar.  JEtbiop,  1.4:  Eustatk.  in  1.  6,  v.  168 ; 
Marian.  Victor.  InttU.  Ling.  Mtkiop. ;  Walton,  in  In- 
trod,  ad  Lt^,  JUng.  Oriental,  f  Liuiolf.  Hist.  JEthiop. 
1. 1,  c  16}  and  Gram,  Aitkkjhf  Loeteher,  de  Caui,  Ling. 
Herb.  p.  201. 

Stnaeaiu  Tab.  Ill,  No.  15,  [PI.  S}  the  first  alphabet  wed 
in  Italy,  so  called  from  the  Etnuci,  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  country;  is  a  sort  of  Pelaietan  or 
Arcadian  characters,  which  were  dispoted  after  the 
Greek  lashion.  fturf^J^,  i.  e.  altematdy  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left.  There  are  two  other  alphabets 
attributed  to  the  Etruscans,  which  Theseus  Anibrosiua 
aa^s  were  used  as  secret  characters  by  their  priests,  but 
without  stating  any  authority.  The  Etruscan  characters 
are  to  be  found  on  many  coins,  as  in  No.  16,  which 
represents,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Janus  covered 
with  a  helmet,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  club  of  Her- 
cules, with  the  inscription  FELA0PI,  i.  e.  Felathri,  a 
town  of  Latium,  now  called  Velletri.  Tab.  Eugub*  apud 
Dempster,  de  Etrtuc.  Regal,  torn.  L  p.  91 ;  Marian  de 
Etrusc.  Metrop.  ;  Gori.  Mut,  EtruK.  p.  401 ;  Sainton, 
d*  Primev.  Etrtuc.  Dissert, 

lUmish  is  the  proper  character  of  the  Austrian  and 
French  Netherlands,  used  in  their  common  printing, 
which  much  resemble*  the  idd  English,  as  Tab.  VI, 
No.  41,  [PI.  6.] 

Franco  Gallic,  so  called  from  its  being  a  mixture  of  French 
and  Gaulijih  characters,  was  used  under  the  first  race 
of  the  kings  of  France  in  their  public  acts. 

Franks,  an  alphabet  which  was  used  by  the  earliest  inha- 
Intants  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  Gaul.  It  was  a  variety  of  the  Latin  alphabets  used  at 
that  time.  Thoe  is  idso  another  a^ihabet  under  this 
name  belonging  to  the  Lingua  Franca,  a  kind  of  jargon 
^ken  on  the  raediteiranean ;  the  characters  of  which 
are  like  the  language  composed  of  French,  vulgar 
Greek,  Spanish,  andltalian.  Tab.  VI,  Na  4S,  [PI.  6.] 

French,  or  ancient  French,  an  alphabet  distinguished  by  this 
Bame,  and  of  which  a  specimen,  also  of  the  current  hand, 
>s  given  in  Tab.  VI.  No.  43,  [PI.  6]  was  used  in  the  fifth 
century  under  the  first  race  of  the  French  lungs. 

Georgian,  an  alphabet  which  consists  of  four  different 
characters ;  namelr,  the  ancient  Georgian,  immediately 
derived  from,  ana  nearly  ^lied  to,  the  Greek ;  two 
oonsisUng  of  capitals  and  small  lettere,  called  sacred, 

'  because  the^  are  used  in  transcrtbinff  their  Holy  Books ; 
the  fourUi  IS  the  running-hand  of  the  Georgians.  The 
specimen  given  in  Tab.  V,  No.  92,  [PI.  53  is  of  the 

-  ordinary  printing  character. 

German  consists  of  two  characters,  capitals  and  small 
letter,  which  are  used  for  general  printing,  and  two  also 
for  writing,  or  the  current-hand,  as  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  40. 

Gothic,  the  most  ancient  characters  under  this  name  are 
attributed  to  Ulphtlas,  bishop  of  the  Goths  in  388, 
■  although,  according  to  others,  Uie  Goths  had  the  use  of 
letters  from  the  earlie&t  period.  The  first  ^»ecimen  of 
Ais  alphftot,  in  Tab.  VI,  no.  S5,  bears  a  strong  affinity 
to  the  Kunic ;  the  second  is  fbrmed  from  the  Greek  and 
Latm ;  a  third  alphabet,  which  is  attributed  to  Albert 
Durer  in  the  uxteenth  century,  is  veir  umilar  to  the 
Oermftn.  To  the  above  m^  he  adwd  the  Mceso- 
Gothtc,  as  given  in  No.  S5,  which  is  also  atti^ted  to 
Ulphilas,  end  was  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  an  old  Engli^  or  Norman  character. 


which  is  called  in  French  les  Lettres  Toumeuren,  and 
by  Astle  modern  GoUiic.  It  was  formerly  mudi  used 
in  adorning  Roman  missals. 
Greek.  Under  this  name  14  comprehended  a  greater  variety 
of  Alphabets  than  that  of  any  other  language,  for  the 
Greek  characters  were  employed  by  very  many  countries 
that  did  not  speak  the  Greek;  and,  in  Greece  itself,  it 
underwent  many  changes,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
dialects,  or  the  different  periods  in  which  it  was  used.  It 
is  generally  admitted,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
Pliny,  Plutardi,  and  otliers,  that  Cadmus,  the  Pheni- 
cian,  introduced  the  first  Greek  alphabet  into  Boeotia, 
wh^re  he  setUed,  B.  C.  1500,  although  Diodorus  is  of 
•  opinion  that  the  Pdasnan  letters  were  prior  to  the  Cad- 
mean.  It  is  erident,  however,  from  comparing  the  spe- 
cimens of  the  Cadmean  and  Pelade  alphabets  given  in 
Tab.  II,  No.  7.  [  PI.  2]  with  the  Phenician,  Tab.  I,  No.  3, 
[PI.  I]  that  they  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  origin ;  but 
uie  former  appears,  from  many  of  its  letters,  to  be  made 
by  the  inversion  of  the  Phenician  character.  The  Cad- 
mean, or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  Attic  or  Ionic  al- 
phabet, is  drawn  from  coins  and  medals,  the  Pelasgian 
from  the  Eugubian  tables ;  the  former  consisted  originally, 
as  is  supposed,  of  nnly  sixteen  letters,  to  which  eight 
others  were  afterwards  added ;  the  number  of  the  latter 
varies  according  to  the  account  of  different  writers,  Dr. 
Swtnton  making  it  to  consist  of  thirteen,  Father  Gori  of 
twelve,  and  o^ers  of  twenty.  The  next  in  succession 
is  the  Si^ean  alphabet,  so  called  because  the  letters  of 
which  it  IS  composed  are  taken  from  the  Sigean  inscrip- 
tion engraven  on  a  marble  pillar  near  the  promontory 
and  town  of  Sigeum,  near  Troy ;  the  reading  of  which, 
in  the  common  Greek  characters,  is  as  fbllows : 

^Xt^M  ttfUt  TV  IfjtMKfMTOt    T»  Wf» 

ttt*  Art  KMTX,*  /MAI  iku$f  M  riyii. 

A  specimen  of  the  letters  with  the  deficiencies,  as 
supplied  by  ChishuU,  are  given  in  No.  8,  and  a Jac- 
simtle  of  the  inscription  itself  in  Tab.  Ill,  Ilpte  3, 
No.  1 1 .  The  antiquity  of  this  alphabet  is  evinced  by 
iu  bang  read  altmiately  from  1^  to  right,  and  from 
ri|^t  to  left,  which  manner  of  writing  was  called  fia^fo- 
because  it  resembled  the  turning  of  oxen  at  both 
ends  of  a  furrow.  It  is  besides  observable  that  the  H  for 
the  long  E,  and  the  £1  for  tlie  long  O  were  not  tlien  in 
use,  which  were  afterwards  introduced  by  Simonides. 
Other  Greek  characters  are  also  drawn  from  medals  and 
inscriptions ;  namely,  the  Nemean,  B.  C.  430,  engraven 
on  marbles,  as  is  supposed,  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  the  Delian  from  inscriptions  on  the  remains  of  a 
stately  building  on  Mount  Cynthus,  in  the  island 'of 
Delos ;  the  Athenian ;  and  the  Teian.  About  500  years 
before  the  Christian  £ra  Simonides  completed  the 
Greek  alphabet  called  the  Ionic,  which  is  given  in  No.  9, 
to  which  is  annexed  other  Greek  alphabets  of  different 
ages ;  namely,  one  used  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  C.  330,  No.  10;  the  alphabet  drawn  from 
the  coins  of  the  Antiochi,  Kings  of  Syria,  &c  B.  C. 
240  to  187  ;  that  of  Constentine  the  Great,  A.  D.  306 ; 
of  Justinian  the  Great,  A.  D.  5'i7 ;  of  Heraclius,  A>  D. 
610;  of  Leo  Jaurus,  A.  D.  716;  a  specimen  of  small 
Greek  letters,  md  another  of  capitals,  m  the  eightli  cen- 
tury :  it  n  observable,  in  the  fint,  that  the  eigma  pbtains 
the  sixth  place,  according  to  the  ancient  altmabets,  that 
iota  has  i&t  form  of  e<a  inverted,  and  that  upsilon  follows 
the  omicron  as  well  as  the  tau  ;  an  alphabet  used  in  the 
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Fac  Similes,  Tab.  Ill,  Ko.  13,  13,  [Plate  3];  namelj,  of 
Bazil  and  Conatanttne,  A.  D.  900.  To  these  may  be  added 
a  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  British  Museum,  pre- 
sented to  King  Charles  I,  in  1628,  by  Cyrillus  Lucario, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
written  upwards  of  1400  years ;  and  a  specimen  of  small 
Greek  writing,  as  practised  in  the  ninth  century.  This 
specimen  is  taken  n-om  a  copy  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies 
on  the  Psalms,  in  the  French  King's  library,  which  Mont- 
fhu^on  has  inserted  in  his  Palsographia ;  also  two  Greek 
coins.  No.  14;  the  first  of  whi^  contains,  on  the  re- 
verse, the  0  for  ©EBAIAN,  as  is  supposed;  the  head, 
on  the  obverse,  being  ascribed  to  Cadmus :  the  second 
contains,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  ft  lion,  with  the 
hiscriplion  REGION,  i.  e.  R^onim,  a  town  in  Italy, 
on  the  reverse,  the  of  an  ox.  Herodot,  1. 1,  c.  49; 
Diodor.  1.  1 ;  Dio^ys.  1.  1 ;  PUh,  1.  7,  c.  56;  Plut. 
&impos.  I.  9,  probl.  3;  Pmuatu  L  5,  c.17;  £iue&. » 
Chron.  s  Victorin*  de  Gramm*  1, 1 ;  lador.  Orig,  I.  c.  3 ; 
Harpocration  t  Suitbi*.  in  lUJ^;  EuOath^in  II.  1. 18; 
Tzeiz.  Chil.  sect.  398;  Seal.  Animadvert,  in  Euseb.j 
Bochart.  de  Col.  Phtenic.  1.  I,  c.  21 ;  Voss,  de  Art. 
Grammat.  1.  I ;  Spanheim,  Dissert,  I .  de  Usu  el  Pra- 
stant.  Num. ;  Salmas.  ad  Jnscript*  Herod,  p.  31 ;  Dr. 
Bamard*s  Tables;  Mont/aupott,  Paleeograph.  Graci 
Chiskul.  Antiquit,  Asiat,;  Dr.  Morton's  Tables. 

Hebrem,  under  this  name  two  fanciful  alphabets  are  given 
by  Theseus  Ambrosius  and  Duret,  which  are  attributed, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis,  to  Solomon.  Those  most 
worthy  of  note  are  the  ancient  and  modem  Hebrew, 
Tab.  I,  No.  1,  [PI.  11 ;  the  former  of  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  by  Esdras  afler  the  Captivity,  and 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  latter.  A  question  has,  how- 
ever, here  arisen  respecting  the  original  Hebrew  cha- 
racter, which  has  undergone  much  discussion  among  (he 
learned,  both  Jews  and  Christians.  The  more  prevail- 
ing opinion  is,  that  the  character  known  by  the  name 
of  Samaritan,  or  Phenician,  was  the  original  Hebrew 
character ;  and  that  the  present  alphabet  was  invented 
after  the  captivity,  although  the  two  Buxtorfs  and 
o^ers  contend  that  the  Hebrew  letters,  now  in  use,  are 
the  same  as  those  in  which  the  Law  and  Prophets  were 
written  by  Moses:  the  former  of  these  two  opinions 
principally  rests  on  the  authoriw  of  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions on  Cfnna,  which  are  admitted  to  have  been  atmck  fae- 
fbre  the  C^itivity.  Of  these,  three  specimens  are  girai  at 
tlie  bottom  of  Tab.  I,  [PI.  1  ]  which  represent  the  censor 
on  the  obverse,  and,  on  the  reverse,  Aaron's  rod  budding ; 
the  inBcHptions,  the  "  Shekel  of  luael"  and  Jerusalem 
the  Holy.  These  three  coins  are  all  of  less  value  than 
the  full  shekel,  the  first  of  which  has  h  over  the  censor, 
being  called  d  half  shekel;  the  second  liaviog  *i,  the 
third  of  a  shekel;  and  the  third  also  having  i  the Jburih 
of  a  skekd.  To  the  above  alphabets  may  be  added 
the  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  which  is  the  current-hand  in 
use  among  the  Jews  at  present.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  et 
Scalig.  in  Euseb, ;  Hieron,  de  Esd,  et  in  Ezech.  c.  9 ; 
Waser,  de  Antiq,  Ebreeor.  Nutntn, ;  Vilialpand.  de 
Anpar.  Vrb.  et  Tempi,  part  2.  1.  2,  disp.  4,  c.  21 ; 
fValtoM,  ProUgom,  11^  Sfc.  de  Ling.  Heb.  ;  SchkkardJde 
'Num.;  Baron.  Annal.  ann.  180;  Reland  de  Num. 
Ebreeor. ;  Morin.  Esercit.  de  Ling,  part  2,  c.  6,  &c. 

HunSt  an  alphabet  so  called  because  it  was  used  by  the 
Huns,  who  settled  in  Pannonia,  or  Hungary,  in  370. 

Jacobite,  an  alphabet  formed  from  the  Grwk,  and  used  by 
the  Jacobites,  an  heretical  sect,  in  their  xeligioiu 
service.  . 

Japonete  consists  of  tljree  characters ;  namdy,  two  thn 
are  in  common  use,  and  one  that  if  used  only  at  court. 
The  specimen  ^ven  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  26,  [PI.  4]  is  of  the 


common  character,  which,  like  the  Chines^  ii  mitten 
from  top  to  bottom. 
Icelandic  is  the  same  as  the  Runic. 

lUyrian,  There  were  two  alphabets  of  this  name,  a«- 
cording  to  John  Baptist  Palatin  ;  one  said  to  have  heea 
invented  by  St.  Cyru,  and  the  other  by  St.  Jerom,  or, 
according  to  Aventinus,  in  his  Anpals,  by  one  Methodius, 
a  bishop  of  illyrium,  who  used  it  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures ;  the  former  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Russian  ;  the  latter  is  most  like  the  Dalmatian.  DwrH, 
Tres.  det  Lang.  p.  741- 

Indian^  the  same  as  the  Ethiopian.  Duret  also  mentions 
another  Indian  alphabet,  which  is  generally  used  among 
the  Easterns.    Duret.  Tres.  des  Lang,  p.  383. 

Irish,  Thu  alphabet.  Tab.  V,  No.  29,  [PI.  5.]  bears,  in  th« 
o[Hnion  of  Valiancy,  the  greatest  affinity  to  the  Hiaiician, 
.  mnn  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  derived.  But  the  Irish 
used  other  mystenous  alphabets  in  theu' incantations, 
after  the  manner  of  those  given  under  the  name  of  Ogum% 
from  Oga^  and  Ogma,  an  augury.  The  three  principal 
Ogums  used  by  the  Irish  were  we  Ogum  Beath^  when  bt 
or  be<dh  was  placed  always  for  the  letter  a ;  Ogum  CoU, 
when,  for  vowels,  dipthongs,  and  triuthongs  in  the  Ogitm, 
the  letter  c  was  variously  repeatea ;  Ogam  Croabh^  or 
the  virgidar  Ogum,  having  a  line  or  stem  called  the 
Croabh,  through  which,  and  on  each  side,  are  drawn 
perpendicular  strokes.  fVurm.  de  Lit.  Run. ;  0*MuUoy. 
Irish.  Gramm. ;  Raban.  Maur.  de  Usu  Lit. ;  O'Flahrt, 
Ogifg,  ;  Oconner's  Dissert,  sen  Hibern.  Rer,  Chrwutjlag, ; 
Ware.  Antiq.  of  Ireland. ;  Ijedxoig.  Antiq. 

ItaUc,  a  well  Known  alphabet  formed  irom  the  Roman, 
which  was  called  likewise  Venetian,  because  it  was 
firet  cut  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  Lettres  Aldmet, 
from  Aldus  Minutius,  by  whom  it  was  invented  about 
1512. 

Kufic,  the  ancient  Arabic,  [vide  Arabic] 

Latin,  the  most  ancient  uphahet  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  was  the  Etruscan,  [vide  Einucan]  which  under- 
went successive  changes,  as  are  noted  in  T^.  UI,  No.  15, 
^Pl.  8]  until  it  arrived  at  its  present  state,  in  which  it 
18  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Roman. 
Dion^,  Halic,  1. 1 ;  i^ugin.  Fab,  277 ;  PUn,  L  7,  c.  63 ; 
Tacit,  Annal,  1.  II ;  (MntiL  Inttit,  1. 1,  c.  4 ;  Dhmed, 
Grttmm,  lattit,  1. 1 ;  Mariue  Victorinus,  Pfiman,  Sje, 
apud  Gramm.  Vet,  Putsdi^s  Edit.s  Cyprian,  de  Variekd, 
IdoLs  Ausm,  Idyll,  12;  Jsufor.  Ong,\,  1,  c. 4;  Vou, 
de  Art  Grammat.  j  Upt,  de  Pronunt.  Lin^.  Lai.  c.  8 ; 
Spanheim.  de  Utu  H  PraOant.  Numis.  Anttq.  Dissert.  1, 
p.  114;  Motdfhufon,  Pala^raph.  Grtec. ;  Ur.  Morton'* 
TaHes  i  Massey.  Orig.  et  i^o^.  of  Letters. 

Lombard,  a  variety  of  the  Latm  character,  as  Tab.  VI, 
No.  46,  [PI.  6.] 

Malabaric,  an  alphfdwt  consisting  of  sixteen  vowels,  and 
thirty-five  simple  consonants  or  radicals,  as  in  Tab.  IV. 
No.  23,  [PI.  4.]  Alj^abet,  Var.  Congregat.  de  Propa- 
gand.  Fide.  vol.  ii. 

J^dayan,  the  character  of  this  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the 
Arabic. 

Mantchon,  a  sort  of  Tartaric,  [vide  Tartaric] 

Mendean,  an  alphabet  used  by  the  Mendes,  a  people 

of  Egypt,  A.  D.  277,  which  was  formed  ftvm  the 

Syriac, 

Monk's,  a  mode  of  writing  among  the  ancient  Britona 
cutting  letters  upon  sticks,  dther  in  a  square  or 
triangular  form,  very  umilar  to  that  which  is  given  as 
a  spedmen  of  the  Welch  or  Bardic  fdphabet.. 

Norman,  there  are  two  alphabets  given  under  this  name 
on  the  authority  of  the  venerable  Bede,  one  of  which 
was  a  variety  of  Uie  Greek,  and  the  other,  as  in  Tab.  VC. 

No.  44.  [PL  6.3  r^r^r^n]^> 
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faimynant  which  vai  fint  decyphered  by  the  Abbe 
BttTtbelenifi,  is  read  from  right  to  left.  It  bean  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  Hebrew. 

Pela^taitf  a  name  given  to  the  alphabet  whidi  the  Greeks 
denTcd  from  the  PbentctauS}  whom  they  called  HiJmryal, 
Pelcugii  quasi  Pelagi,  from  via«yh»  the  sea,  because 
diey  traversed  the  ocean,  and  carried  on  commerce  with 
other  nations.  A  specimen  of  the  Pelasgian  is  to  be 
found  in  Tab.  II,  No.  8,  [PI.  2.] 

Pertiattt  the  modern  alphabet  of  the  Penian  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Arabic,  except  the  addition  of  four  letters, 
and  a  few  slight  differences  in  the  powers  given  to  the 
letters.  An  ancient  character  is  given  by  Hyde,  that  is, 
called  Zend  or  Pazettd,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  Zoroastre.    Hyde  de  Relig.  Vet.  Persar. 

Phamician,  Under  this  name  is  comprehended  a  great 
variety  of  characters,  which  are  drawn  from  coins  and 
inscriptions,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
in  use.among  the  Pheniciaos,  who  had  alphabetical  cha- 
racters as  early  as  any  people  in  the  world.  The  speci- 
men in  Tab.  I,  No.  3,  fP!.  13  is  g^ven  on  the  authority 
of  Scaliger,  who  supposes  this  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal H»rew  character,  otherwise  called  the  Samaritan. 

iZoBian,  the  modem  name  for  the  Latin. 

Runic,  a  character  derived  from  the  Msso-Gothic,  was 
used  by  several  nations  of  the  Ntvth,  as  in  Tab.  VI, 
No.  36.  [PI.  60 

RassiaH  is  evidendy  derived  from  the  Gredk,  u  may  be 
seen  in  Tab.  V,  No.  94,  [PI.  £.] 

Samaritan  is  the  name  g^ven  to  the  nienidan  diaracter, 
which  is  most  generally  supposed  to  be  that  which  was 
used  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  <^  Moses  to  the  Cap- 
tivity, uthough  this  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
the  learned,  [vide  Hebrew]  The  name  was  given  to 
this  character  because  the  Samaritans  continued  to  use 
it,  after  the  c^itivity,  in  writine  the  Pentateuch.  The 
ancient  Samaritan  has  been  collected,  by  Walton,  from 
coins  and  inscriptions,  of  which  specimens  are  given  at 
the  bottom  of  Tab.I,  [Pl.l]:  the  modem  Samaritan  differs 
somewhat  from  the  ancient,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
them  in  Tab.  I,  No.  2.  Duret  has  given  two  other 
alphabets  under  this  name,  the  characters  of  which  are 
said  to  be  formed  according  to  the  course  and  move- 
ments of  nature. 

Sanscrk.  The  alphabet  of  the  Sanskrita,  i.  e.  the  perfect 
or  polished  langua^  the  Hindu  class,  is  called  the 
Devanagari,  which  is  given  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  25,  [PI.  4] 
aecordif^  to  the  form  and  order  in  which  It  is  drawn  out 
in  Wilkins'  Ghrammar. 

Saracen,  Hieseus  Ambrosius  gives  one  Saracen  alphabet, 
irtiidi  be  says  was  used  at  the  Ume  of  their  conquests. 
It  beara  some  affimty  to  the  Fhenician,  as  in  Tw.  IV, 
No.  20,  [PI.  4.]  Another  alpludwt  under  this  name  is 
tjuoted  b^  Dr.  Morton  on  the  authority  of  Kircher,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  Arabic  Dura,  Tre*.  de*  Lang. 
p.  475;  Dr,  Morton' t  Toilet, 

Smn  cooMsta  of  two  characters,  the  andent  and  modem, 
Tab.  VI,  No.  38.  CPI.  6.] 

Seiaiamian,  the  alphabet  used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sclavonia,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Dlyrian. 

Secretary,  a  sort  of  writing  among  English  lawyer^  which 
is  used  in  engrossing. 

Servian^  an  alphabet  bearing  some  affinity  to  the  Greek, 
is  attributed  to  St.  Cyril,  A.  D.  700.  There  are  other 
ciiaracters  under  this  name,  which  artf  ascribed  to  St 
Jerom.- 

SSamic,  an  alphabet  much  resembling  the  Chinese. 
Strangheloi  a  name  for  the  ancient  Syriac,  from  Uie  Greek 
cpyyvjUf,  round,  or  rather  rude  and  rough,  [vide  Syriac] 
%rwtc  consists  of  two  characters ;  the  ancient,  called  the 


.  Stranghelo,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  use,  B.  C  SCO; 
and  the  modem  Syriac,  wbidi  consists  of  Initials,  Me- 
dials,  and  Finals,  like  the  Arabic,  as  in  Tab.  I,  No.  4, 
[P1.1.]  ^wmthlscharactertwDothmwcare  formed,  called 
Nestorian,  because  they  were  used  by  the  Neatoiians  of 
Syria,  but  diffning  only  in  some  iew  ^rHculars.  A 
fi^  and  sixth  sort  of  Syriac  have  been  given  under  the 
names  of  Syro-Galilean  and  Syro-Hebraic,  but  without 
sufficient  authority. 

Sumatran.  The  dialects  of  Sumatra  have  each  its  pecu- 
liar alphabet,  of  which  Marsden,  in  his  Comparative 
Vocabulary,  has  taken  notice,  as  the  Batta,  Lampoor, 
Reiang,  &c.  A  specimen  of  the  latter  is  given  in  Tab. 
IV,  ifo.  28,  [PI.  4.} 

Talenga,  en  alphabet,  used  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan, 
very  similar  to  the  Malabaric. 

Tamoulic,  an  alfdiabet  much  used  in  India  in  letter-press 
printing. 

Tartaric  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic,  but  the  Mantchou 
Tartar  is  a  different  character,  as  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  34r 
[PI.  4.] 

Teutonic.  Under  this  came  is  given  the  specimen,  as  in 
Tab.  VI,  No.  39,  [PI.  6]  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  cathedral  of  Wurzburg. 

Thibetan,  the  alphabet  used  by  the  Lamas ;  the  specimen 
of  which,  in  Tab.  IV,  No.  27,  [PI.  4]  has  been  copied 
from  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Alphabeta  Varia  lypis 
sacne  Congregationu  de  Propaganda  Fide." 

Turkish  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic,  except  the  addition  of 
five  letters. 

Weltht  or,  as  it  is  called  tn  Wales,  Cee^ren  y  Beirz,  U  e. 
the  ^nlic  alphabet ;  consisted  of  sixteen-  primitive  or 
radical  characters,  and  twenty-four  secondary  ones.  It 
was  formed  by  cutting  the  letters  on  a  stick  in  a  trian- 
gular or  square  form,  as  in  Tab.  VI,  No.  37. 

Tables  of  AJ^kabett  aecordh^  to  their  Derivation 
and  A^nity. 

These  Tables  are  given  in  six  plates  in  the  following  order ; 
namely. 

Table  I,  Plate  1.— Oriental  Alphabets. 
1'.  H^rew,  ancient,  modem,  and  rabbinical.  2.  Samaritan, 
ancient  and  modem.  3.  Fhenician.   4.  Syriac,  ancient 
and  modran.   5.  Egyptian  Hieroglyphic.   6.  Chinese 
Characters.   At  the  nottom,  Samaritan  Coins. 

Table  II,  Plate  2  and  3.— Greek  Alphabeta. 

7.  Cadmean.  8.  Pelasgian,  Sigean,  Nemean,  Delian, 
Athenian,  and  Teian.  9.  looic,  or  alphabet  of  Simonides. 
10.  Greek  alphabets  of  different  ages,  from  330  B.  C.  to 
900  A.  D. 

Table  III,  Plate  3.— Latin  Alphabets. 
11.  Sieean  Inscription.  12, 13.  Facsimiles  of  Greek  MSS. 
in  the  second  and  ninth  centuries.    14.  Greek  coins. 
15.  LaUn  characters  of  different  ages.  16.  An  £truscan 
coip. 

Table  IV,  Plate  4.— Alphabets  derived  from,  or  allied 
to,  the  Oriental  Alphabets. 

n.Cufic.  18.  Arabic.  19.  Penian.  20.  Saracen.  SlgBthi- 
epic.  22.  Mendean.  23.  Malabaric.  24. Mantchou  Tartar. 
25.  Sanscrit.  26.  J^^ese.  27.  Thibetan.  28.  Rejang. 

Table  V,  Plate  $. — Alphabets  derived,  from  the  Oriental 
or  Greek  Alphabets. 

29.  Ancient  Irish,  Bobeloth  and  Bethlutsnon ;  Ogums. 
namely,  Croabh  and  O'SuUivan's.  30.  Coptic.  31.  Ar-.' 
menian.  32.  Georgian,   xt.  gfgfl^gan,^  ^^jHsjigle 
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Table  VI,  Plate  6.— Alphabets  derived  from  the  Creek  or 

Latin.  - 

Northern  Ahhabett.  35.  Gothici  ancient,  modem,  and 
Mieso-Gathic.  S6.  Runic.  97.  Welih.  38.  Saxon,  an- 
cient and  modern.  39.  Teutonic.  40.  German,  print- 
ing and  current.  41.  Flemish.— JVvitcA  Alphabett.  4Si. 
Franks.  43.  French,  ancient  and  current.  44.  Norman 
and  Anglo-Norman.  45.  Bastard,  ancient  and  round. 
46.  Lombard.  47.  Charlemagne.— £n^/uA  Alphabets. 
48.  Black  Letter.  49.  Chancery,  Round  and  Running. 
50.  Court  Text.  51.  Church  Text. 
ALPHE'TI(  ^s/ro».)  another  name  for  the  stai'Luorfa  Corona. 
ALFHITE'DON  i^Med.)  ;a^.t«A,,  from  .A^-irw,  bran;  a 

fracture  of  a  bone  into  small  fragments  like  bran. 
A'LPHITON  {Med.)  ^A^tret,  or  in  the  plural  Axtp^ra,  a  term 
used  by  Hippocrates  for  a  sort  of  hasty  pudding.  Hippo- 
crat.  de  MuL  1.  2,  &c. ;  Gal.  dc  Alim.  1.  1 ;  Gorr.  Def. 
Med. ;  Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 
,  ALPHO'NSINE  tables  {Astron.)  astronomical  tables  made 
by  Alphonsus,  king  of  Arragon. 
A'LPHUS  (Med.)  «»a^>»«,  from  «a^'fw,  to  whiten ;  because 
it  turns  the  skin  white ;  the  white  leprosy,  a  species  of 
vitiligo,  i.  e.  the  Vitiligo  albot  in  which,  according  to 
CeUus,  the  skin  is  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  kind  of  rough- 
ness.   The  Alphus  is  less  virulent  than  another  species 
called  the  heme.    Celt.  1.  5,  c.  IS;  Gal,  Introd.  c.  17; 
Oribas.  de  Marb,  Curat.  1.  3,  c.  58 ;  Aet.  Tarab.  4, 
serm.  1.  c.  132;  Adttar.  de  Meth.  Med.  1. 2,  c.  11. 
ALPI'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planU  called  after  Fiosper 
AlptnuB,  Class  1  Monandria,  Order  1  Mmt^^ia, 
Generic  Character,    Cal.  perumtk  one-leaved;  leaflets 
equal.— CoR.  monopetalous ;  tube  cylindrical;  border 
tfaree-paited ;  neOarif  two-parted.-— St  am.  ^;E2ani«n<  pro- 
per none;  anther  large.— Fist,  germ  inferior;  stifle  fili- 
form; ^^gwo  obtuse.— Per.  cnpsule  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Alpinia  racemosa, 
Amomum  pyramidale  seu  Zingiber  sylve&lre. — Alpinia 
;    '  galanm^  MaratUa  galanga  seu  Amomum  galanga,  SfC. 
AT-QUIFOU  (Com.)  or  Arquifou,  a  sort  of  minend  lead  ore 

used  by  potters. 
ALKA'MECA  {Adron,)  Alrumech,an  Arabic  name  for  the 
star  Arclurus. 

ALKATICA  (Anat.)  an  imperforation  of  the  vagina. 

A'LSADAF  {Conchol.)  the  unguis  odoratus  and  the  murext 
of  the  shell  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  part. 

A'LSAMECH  lAnat.)  the  greet  foramen  in  the  Os  petrosum. 

ALSI'MBEL  {Bot.)  or  Simbala,  the  Spikenard  of  India. 

A'LSINA  {Bot.)  the  Thelugonum  of  UtmKm. 

ALSINA'STRUM  (Bot.)  the  of  Linnsus. 

'A'LSINE  (Bot.)  itxrlm,  a  plant  so  called,  firom  SAr*;,  a 
grove,  because  it  deliehts  m  the  shade,  in  lucis  nascitur. 
It  is  sometimes  called,  in  English,  Mouse-ear,  from  the 
resemblance  which  its  leaves  bear  to  the  ears  of  a  mouse ; 
but  its  general  name  is  Chickweed.  TUs  plant  is  of  an 
astringent  and  refrigerating  quality.  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  87 ; 
Plin.l.  27,  c.  4;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  U  j  Aet  Tetrab.  1, 
serm.  1 ;  PauL  JEginet.  1. 7,  c.  3 ;  Lem.  des  Drag.  Dale 
Pharmaeop. 

Alsime,  in  the  Unnatn  ^stemt  A  genxu  of  plants,  ClassS  Pen- 
tandriUi  Order  3  Triguma. 

Geperie  Charaders.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.~CoR.  pe- 
tals five. — Stah.  ^filaments  capillary  ;  anthers  roundish. 
— PisT.  germ  subovate;  stylet  filiform.;  stigmas  obtuse. 
Per.  c<i;i5u^  none ;  ko/s  very  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the~~AUine  media 
seu  Holosteum  alsine.  Common  Chickweed,  native  of 
Britain. — Alsine  segetalis  seu  Spergala. — Alsine  mucro- 
nala  seu  Arenariat  S^c. 
Alsimb  is  also  the  name  of  difierent  species  of  the  Areaaria, 


Callitricka,  Drabd,  Glihus,  Holosteum^  Campanulat  Ceras* 
teum^  &c.    Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.  ;  Rati  Hist.  Plant. ;  ^c. 

ALSINEFO'RMIS  (Bot.)  the  Montiia fmtana  of  Linnanis. 

ALSINE'LLA  (Bet,)  the  SagtHa  procumbent  of  Linnseua. 

A'LSINES  facie  (Bat,)  the  Tkeiygonvm  cynocrambe  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

ALSTO^IA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  called  after  Mr. 
Alston,  professor  at  Edinburgh,  Class  13  Polyandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.   Cat,.,  perianth  inferior ;  scales  ovate. 

Cob.  one-petalled.— STAM._;J/a)n«i/*  very  many;  anther* 

orbiculate. — Pist.  germ  superior;  style  simple;  stigma 

capitate-obovate. 
Species.    The  only  species  is  the  Alstonia  theeefonids  seu 

Symplocos  Alstonia,  a  shrub,  native  of  South  America. 
ALSTROME'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  called  after  Mr. 
Alstromer,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Coa.  six. — SrAM.jSZa- 
ments  awlshaped ;  anthers  oblong— Pist.  germ  inferior  ; 
eti^e  filiform  ;  H^mas  threes— J*br.  capnde  roundish ; 
seeds  very  many. 
Species.  1  he  species  are  mostly  pereniuals,  as  the  Altlroe- 
meria  pelegrina^  UgtUy  salsilla,  o^c. 
ALT  (Mus.)  Italian  for  that  portion  of  the  great  scale 

between  F  above  the  treble  cliff  and  G  in  dtissimo, 
A'LTA  (Mus.)  or  Alt^  Italian  for  high  or  higher;  asSm 

alia^  an  ottvre  higher. 
Alta  tenura  (Law)  the  high  tenure,  or  tenure  in  chief  by 

military  service. 
ALTA'IR  (AHron*)  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  con- 
stellation AquUa. 
A'LTAR  (Bm.)  in  Latin  altaret  from  alius,  high,  because 
altars  were  set  up  by  the  heathens  in  hi^  places ;  or,  in 
all  probability,  because  it  was  nused  above  the  ground ;  a 
table  or  raised  place  on  which  any  oferin^  was  made  to 
the  Almighty.   The  first  altar  mentioned  is  that  built  by 
Noah  after  the  flood,  on  which  he  offered  bumt-ofiinings. 
Genes,  viii.  20.   The  altars  which  Moses  raised  by  the 
command  of  God  were  made  of  earth  or  rough  stones. 
Exod,  XX.  24;  but  that  built  b^  Solomon  was  of  brass. 
2  Chron.  iv.  1,  2,3.   The  two  prmcipal  altars  of  the  Jews 
were,  the  Altar  of  Bumt-Offenngs,  the  Altar  of  Incense: 
there  was  also  the  Altar,  or  rather  Table,  of  Sliew  Bread. 
The  Altar     Bumt-Offrrings  was  a  kind  of  coffer  of  sliittim 
wood,  covered  with  brass,  which  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
was  five  cubits,  or  two  yards  and  a  half  square,  and 
three  cubits,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  high ;  but  that  made 
by  Solomon  was  much  larger.  2  Chron.  iv.  1,  &c.  To 
this  altar,  as  in  fig.  1,  belonged — 1 .  The  Horns,  or  finir 
spires,  one  at  each  comer.   2.  The  Grate  of  brass,  oa 
which  the  fire  was  made.   3.  The  Pan  which  received 
the  ashes.   4.  Hie  Rings  and  Chains  by  which  it  was 
fixed  to  the  four  horns  of  the  altar.   5.  The  Kibbish, 
or  ascent-  to  the  altar.   Exod.  x.  26,  &c. ;  3  CAroji.  iv. 
1,  &c. 

The^Aar  of  Ineente^  a  small  table  of  shtttim-wood  covoed 
with  gold,  one  cubit  in  length,  one  in  width,  and  two  in 
heighu  To  this,  as  in  fig.  2,  belongs— I .  The  Horns,  as 
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in  the  first.  2.  The  Cnmii,  which  was  made  of  pare 
gold.  3.  Hie  Rings  wader  the  crown.  4.  The  Ceiuor, 
whicli  was  placed  upon  it.  Exod.  xxx.  1,  &c.  This  was 
tlie  altar  bidden  by  Jeremiidi  before  the  Ciq>tiTily. 
S  Maccnb.  ii.  5,  &c 
The  AlUTy  or  TahU  of  Shew  Bread,  vide  Table. 
An  aitar  at  Athens  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  bearing  the 
iucription  •ymrm  i.  e.  to  the  unknown  God, 

to  which  a  something  similar  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
and  Lncian.   Hereupon  St.  Jerom,  and  some  other  of 
the  Fathers,  raised  a  question  as  to  what  this  altar  was ; 
but  Sc.  CbnvostfMn  naturally  solTea  the  difficulty  by 
aupponng  that  the  Athenians,  a  superstitious  people, 
bein^  fewful  least  they  should  have  ibrgotten  any  divi- 
ni^  m  their  reHgious  worship,  set  up  an  altar  '*  To  the 
unknown  God/'  whoever  tnat  might  be ;  whence  St. 
Paul  takes  occauon  to  preach  the  true  God,  who  was  to 
them  an  unknowo  God*  whom  they  ignorantly  wor- 
shi{^>ed.    Imc.  in  Philostrat.  ad  Fin, 
AxTAR  Ant.)  in  Greek  B«/Mf»  was  called  in  Latin  either 
altare  or  ara  ;  the  altare,  according  to  Servius,  was  dedi- 
cated Dili  tuperit,  i.  e.  to  the  Gocu  above ;  and  the  Ara 
Dm  in/eris,  or  gods  below :  this  distinction^  however,  is 
not  made  by  either  of  the  Plinys  or  by  Tacitus.  The  altars 
of  the  Greeks  were  called  B«jw«(  i/MrtfM,  when  designed  for 
sacrifices  by  fire ;  uwi^,  if  without  fire ;  and  «)«(/MtKTM,  if 
without  blood ;  on  which  two  latter  sort  of  altars  only 
cakes,  fruits,  and  inanimate  things  could  be  ofifered,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras. 
Oifh.  de  Achat, 

Tlte  form  of  the  altars  was  generally  similar  to  the  altar  of 
incense  among  the  Jews,  [vide  Consecratio  and  Pietas] 
PUn^l  15,  c.  30;  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 16,  c.  30;  Plin,  Panag. 
c  1,  $  5;  Diog.  Laert,  in  Pjfthag.t  Sent,  in  Ecd.  1.5, 
v.65i  Pfvdem,  wfi  rtf,  1.  10,t.49i  BertkoU,  de  Ara, 
c2. 

Altar  {Ece,)  the  table  in  chorchea  where  the  communion  is 
administered. — AUar  ofProthem,  a  kind  of  small  prenara- 
tory  altar,  in  which  the  priests  of  the  Greek  church  bless 
the  bread  before  they  carry  it  to  the  Altar  or  Communion 
TU>le. 

ALTER  ATA  {Mm.)  Italian,  things  altered,  or  innovadons; 
a  term  applied  by  old  musicians  to  the  deviations  from  the 
diatonic  scale. 

ALTE'RATIVES  {Med.)  AUerantia  medicamenta,  such  me- 
dicines as  induce  a  change  in  the  blood  and  juices  for  the 
better,  without  any  manifest  operation  or  evacuation,  as 
sea-water  in  the  case  of  scrophiua.  Gal.  de  Nat.  Facultaf. 
1.3. 

ALTERATRIX  {Med.)  alterative,  an  epithet  for  such 
things  as  have  the  power  of  indudog  a  desirable  change  in 
the  system. 

ALTE'RCUM  (Bot.)  or  Altercangenmt  a  herb  among  the 
Arabians,  which  u  called  by  the  Greeks  wnM/Mc.  [vide 
Hyotcuonauy 

Al.'tEUN  Bau  (Trig^  in  oblique  triangles,  is  that  which  is 
dMnniished  from  uie  true  base :  supposing  this  to  be  the 
■ttm  M  the  two  sides,  then  the  difference  ofthe  sides  is  the 
tftem  base;  or  if  Uie  difference  of  the  sidea  be  the  true 
base,  then  iiuax  sum  is  the  altern  base. 

ALTE^BNATE  angles  (Geom.)  angles  /C 
formed  by  a  line  cutting  two  parallel   p        /  f 
lines  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the         A/*  ~ 

atftiiw  line ;  thus.'  the  ioiemal  angles  Q — yft—  ^ 

A  andu,  or  a  and formed  by  theUne  / 
C  P  cutting  the  parallel  lines  £  F  and  'U 

"  G  H  are  alternate. — AUernate  ratio,  is  the  comparing  of 


the  antecedent  with  the  antecedent,  and  the  consequent 
with  the  consequent :  supposing  there  be  four  quanlittus 
proportional,  namely  A  B  C  D,  whereof  A  is  to  B  as  G  is 
to  1>,  then  the  ratio  is  alternate^  if  it  be  said  tliat  A  is  to  C 
asB  to  D. 

Altbrnate  (i/fr.)  the  position  of  quarterings,  parUtions, 
and  other  figures  that  succeed  one  another  by  turns. 

Alternate  {Bot.)  alternust  an  epithet  for  the  leaf,  (JoHnm); 
the  Bower,  (fiotJi  and  the  peduncle,  (pedmcidus)  ;  when 
they  come  out  one  after  or  ^ove  onotfier  in  succesrion  or 
gradation. 

Alternate  (Med.)  different  medicines  employed  by  turns. 

ALTE'RNATELY  pinnaie  (Bot.)  aUemattm  pimtatum,  tm 
epithet  applied  to  a  leaf  (folium)  when  the  le^ts 
(foiiola)t  or  a  pinnated  leaf,  stand  alternately. 

ALTERNATION  {Math.)  altematio,  chan^ng  the  order 
or  position  of  any  proposed  number  of  things,  as  a  and  b, 
which  admit  of  two  changes,  a  b  and  bat  or  a,  £  and  c, 
which  admit  of  six  changes,  &c. 

Alternation  {Mus.)  changes  rung  on  bells. 

ALTH^'A  {Bot.)  kyttU;  a  plant  so  called,  from  a  re- 
medy, on  account  of  its  great  efficacy  !□  medicine.  It  was 
muca  used  as  an  emollient,  particularly  in  application  to 
wounds.  Tkeoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.  19;  Dioscor.  \,  3, 
c.  163  ;  Plin.  1.  30,  c.  SI ;  Gal,  de  Meth.  Med,  1. 14,  c  5 ; 
Suidas. 

Althaa,  in  theLinnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16 
Monadelphia,  Order  5  Polyandria,  in  English,  Marsh- 
mallow. 

Generic  CharaOer.  Cal.  perianth  double, — Cor.  five- 
petalled. — Sr am. ^laments  many;  anthers  subreniform. 
— Pist.  germ  orbiculate;  style  cylindrical;  stigmas  wany, 
—Per.  arils  not  pointed ;  fen/  one. 

Species.  The  species  are  some  annuals,  as  AUhcea  acaulis 
seu  Mttha  rosea^  8fC  ;  some  perennials,  as  AUkaa  nfftd- 
nalisf  Common  Mandi-mallow ;  AUbaa  cannibina  seu 
Alcea  cannabinot  Hemp-leaved  Marsh-mallow,  &c. ;  some 
hieaaisAs,  aBAltheBarosetttpallidat,ficifoliat^c.  J.  Bauhw 
Hist.  Plant.!  C.Bauh.  Pin. i  Ger.  Herb. t  Pari.Theat, 
Botan.s  Rati  Hist.  Plant,  j  Toumef.  Inst.s  Bcerhaaxu 
Ind.  PhuU,  i  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ALTHA'NACA  {Chem.)  orpiment. 

ALTHEBEtilUM  {Med.)  a  swelling  as  in  a  cachexy. 

A'LTICA  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Cantharis,  accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  consisting  of  the  insects  of  this  tribe, 
which  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  end  hare  the  lip  bifid. 

AO^TIMAR  (Mm.)  burnt  copper. 

A'LTIMETRY  {Math.)  the  art  of  taking  and  measuring 

heights. 

A'LTIN  (Com.)  a  small  coin  in  Muscovy. 
ALTI'NEAR  {Min.)  a  factitious  kind  of  salt  used  in  sepa- 
rating metals. 
ALTI'NGAT  {Min.)  rust  of  copper. 
ALTINU'RAUM  (CA«7i.)  vitriol 

ALTI'SSIMO  {Mus.)  or,  abbreviated,  altiss.  an,  Italian  epi- 
thet for  notes  above  F  in  alt. 

ALTI'STA  {Mtu.)  an  Italian  name  for  the  vocal  performer 
who  takes  the  altoprimo  part. 

ALTITO'NANS  {Mus.)  highscundiog;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  counter-tenor  of  anthems,  &c.  signi^ing  the  highest 
of  the  parts  intended  for  the  adult  male  voice. 

ALTITUDE  iGeom.)  the  height  of  an  object,  or  iu  eleva- 
Uon  above  uiat  plane  to  which  the  base  is  referred. — 
Altitude  qfa^gure,  the  per- 
pendicular or  nearest  distance 
of  its  vertex  from  the  base,  as 
the  right  line  B  D  drawn  from 
the  vertex  B  of  the  triangle 
ABCperpendiculartotheline  -j^ 
A  C  vrhich  is  the  altitude  ofthe 

gigitized  by 
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tna.ng\e.-~Aliitude  of  an  object,  is  tm  elevation  of  an  object 
above  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  >  ^ 

or  a  perpendiciOar  let  fall  to  ^. 
that  plane ;  as  A  B»  the  perpen- 
dicular,  let  fall  from  a  tower,  as 
.  in  the  annexed  diagram.  Alti- 
tudes are  either  accessible  orc^ 
inaccessible.  Accessible  altitudes 

are  those  whose  base  may  be  approached  so  as  to  measure 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  station  from  which  the 
measure  is  to  be  takeB,~~Inaceetti6le  altUudes  are  when  no 

■  access  is  to  be  had  to  Uie  base  of  Ae  object.  The  alti- 
tudes (rf*  the  pyramids,  according  to  natarch,  were  mea- 
sured by  means  of  their  shadows  and  that  of  a  pole  set  up 
beside  them,  making  the  altitude  of  the  pole  and  the  pyra- 

'  mid  proportional  to  their  shadows.  Eudid.  Elept.  D*f.  1. 6 ; 
Wo\f.  Elem.  Math.  torn.  1,  $  115,  &c. 

Altitude  of  the  Eye  {Perspect.)  a  right  line  let  fall  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical  plane,  being  the 
the  point  from  which  the  principal  ray  proceeds. 

Altitude  {Astron.)  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  measuring 
the  height  of  the  sua,  moon,  or  any  other  celestial  object 
above  the  horizon.  Altitudes  are  distinguished  into — Ap- 
parent altitude,  that  which  appears  by  sensible  observation 
made  at  any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth^-~7Vu£  alii- 
tilde,  that  which  results  from  the  correction 
of  the  apparent  altitude  on  account  of  re- 

-  fraction  and  attitude.  Let  C  D  be  the  true 
horizon,  H  O  the  sensible  horizon,  D  Q  a 

-  vertical  circle  whose  centre  C  is  the  centre 

-  of  the  earth,  L  any  point  in  the  heavens, 

-  H  the  pUice  of  observation,  and  L  M  an 
arc  of  a  circle  drawn  through  L  about  the  centre  H,  then  is 
L  M  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  point  L,  which  is  alwajrs 
less  tluui  tne  true  altitude  whidi  is  D  Q.  The  true  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  and  planets,  differ  but  very 
little  from  their  apparent  altitudes :  the  ^fferenoe  of  the 

•  moon,  however,  is  about  5S  minutes. — Me-  „ 
ridian  altitude,  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in-  ^ — 

■  tercepted  between  the  horizon  and  the  /  \ 
centre  of  the  obj'ect  on  the  meridian,  as  nk,.,_^_^)w 
in  tlie  annexed  diagram,  where  H  Z  R  N  ^  ' 
represents  the  meridian,  (I  R  the  horizon, 
S  the  star;  then  is  11  S  the  meridian  altitude. 
—Altitude  or  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  an  arc 
of  the  meridian  P  O  intercepted  between 
the  horizon  H  O  and  F  the  pole  of  the 
world ;  this  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place. — Altitude  nf  the  Equator,  an  arc  of 
the  meridian  H  JE,  intercepted  between 
the  horizon  H  O  and  tlie  equator,  M  Q  being  always 
equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place. — 
Altitude  of  the  Tropics,  otherwise  called  the  Solstitial  alti- 
tude of  the  Sun,  is  his  meridian  altitude  when  in  the  solstitial 

'  points. — Altitude  of  the  Horizon,  or  of  the  stars,  &c  seen 
m  it,  is  the  quantity  by  which  it  is  raised  by  refraction. — 
Attitude  of  the  Nona^esimal,  is  the  altitude  of  the  90th 
degree  of  the  Ecliptic,  counted  upon  it  from  the  point 
where  it  cuts  the  horizon.  It  is  equal  to  the  angle  made 
by  the  eclipUc  and  horison  where  they  intersect  at  that 
Ume.—Aktlude  of  the  Cone  of  the  Earth's  or  Moon's 
&uidaw,  the  height  of  the  shadow  of  the  body  made  by  the 
son,  and  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  body.  Inis  is 
found  when  the  sun  is  a  mean  distance,  by  saying,  as 
the  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  sun,  i.  e.  about  16,  is  to 
Radius,  so  is  the  same  diameter  of  the  earth  to  a  fourth 
proportional  ^14.8  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  which  is 
the  altitude.  The  greatest  altitude  of  the  earth's  shadow 
i«217  semidiameters  of  the  earth;  and  the  altitudes  of  the 
earth's  and  moon's  shadows  are  nearly  as  11  to  3,  the  pro- 


portion of  tlieir  diameters.— Ctrci««  Altitude  [vide  Cir- 
de^— Parallax  of  Altitude  fvide  Parallax],— Parallel*  of 
Altitude  [vide  Parallel],— Quadrant  of  Altitude  [vide 
Quadrant], — Refraction  of  Altitude  [vide  Re/raction].  Ric- 
ciol.  Almag.  1.1, c.  12,  I- 3,  c.  10,&c.;  Keil.Lect.ad  ver, 
Astronom.  1.  19,  ftc;  JVolf.  Elem.  Math.  torn.  3,  ^  73,  &c 

Altitudb  9/  Motion  {Mech.)  a  term  employed  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  to  signify  the  measure  of  any  motion  estimated 
in  the  line  of  Section  of  the  moving  force.  iValL  de 
Median,— Equal  altitude  Instrument,  an  instrument  used 
to  observe  a  celestial  object  when  it  has  the  same  or  an 
equal  altitude  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian.  It  if  very 
useful  in  adjusting  clocks,  &c. 

A'LTO  tenore  {Mus^)  Italian  for  the  upper  or  counter-tenor 
part  in  music  of  several  parts.  Alto  cliff",  the  Cliff  when 
placed  on  the  third  line  of  the  stave. — AUo  concertanUf, 
the  tenor  of  tho  little  chorus  which  sii^s  throusfaout.— 
Alto  prhmoy  the  first  at  i^per  alto,  in  distinction  from  the 
— Alto  secondo,  or  lower  mo,— Alio  runeuo,  the  tenor  of 
the  great  chorus  which  performs  in  the  full  parts.— >t&o 
vio2a,  the  small  tenor  of  the  violin. 

Alto  k  Basso  (Law)  ponere  se  in  arhittio  m  alto  et  boMBO, 
the  absolute  submission  of  all  difierences,  high  and  kmry  to 
an  art}iter. 

A'LTOM  (Coin.)  the  Turkish  name  for  a  sequin. 

A'LVARISTS  (Ecc,)  a  branch  of  the  Thomists,  so  called 
from  their  leader  Alvarez,  who  maintained  the  efficacy 
of  divine  grace,  in  distinction  from  tlie  former,  who  main- 
tained its  sufHciency. 

ALUCi'TA  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  PhaUtna,  accord- 
ing to  Gmelin. 

A'LUD  i-Bot.)  the  same  as  Agallochum. 

ALU'DEL  {Chem.)  an  earthen  tube  or  vessel  without  a 
bottom,  used  in  sublimations.  Such  vessels  are  without  a 
bottom,  and  are  fitted  into  one  another  as  occasion  oiay  re- 
quire. At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  pot,  hold- 
ing the  matter  Uiat  is  to  be  sublimed,  and  at  the  top  there 
is  a  head,  to  receive  the  flowers  that  sublime  up  Uiithes; 

.\LVEA'RE  {Nat.)  Alveary,  a  bee-hive. 

ALVEA'RIUM  {Armt.)  the  bottom  of  the  concha,  or  the  ex- 
ternal ear. 

ALVEOLAHISjorocffsnts  {Anat.)  the  same  as  Moxti/ariant- 
periora  one. 

A'LVEOLATE  {Boi.)  alveolatus.  Honey-combed,  an  epithet 

applied  to  the  rece^cle  when  it  is  divided  into  open  ccUa. 

like  a  honey-comb,  with  a  seed  lodged  in  each,  as  in  Ono- 

pordum.  Linn,  PhtUts,  Baton* 
A'LVEOLI  (Anat.)  from  Alveuf,  the  sockets  in  the  jawa  ftr 

the  teeth. 

AliVEOLUS  (Nat.)  a  name  Sot  the  waxen  cells  of  which  the 
comb  in  a  bee-hive  consists. 

Alveolus  (Min.)  a  marine  body  so  called,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  in  a  fossil  state.  It  is  of  a  conic  shape,  and 
composed  of  several  hemispheric  cells,  hke  those  which 
form  the  comb  of  a  bee-hive,  having  a  pipe  of  communica- 
tion similar  to  that  in  the  thick  nautilus. 

A'LVEUS  {Ant.)  1 .  a  boat  formed  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hol- 
lowed out,  which  was  in  use  among  tlie  ancients.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  exposed  in  a  basit 
of  this  kind. 
Ovid,  Fast.  h%v.  407. 

StuHattiM^tdUitiaitmS  eana  ahna  undS, 

Hm  fHBMtunyatt  fwrna  tabtlla  tuHt, 
Jhna  in  (tmo  ijflvis  tq^lnu  ^aek, 

Pamtiatim  flxmo  d^amtU  ttiat. 

Liv.  1. 1,  c  4 ;  Patercul.  1.  2,  c.  107 ;  Gyrald.  de  Navig.  c. 
6 ;  Schaef.  de  MUit.  Nav.  1.  1,  c.  3.  2.  A  chess-board,  or 
any  table  for  gaming,  the  furrows  of  which  resembled  the 
beds,  alvei,  of  a  river.  Plin.  1. 37,  c.  2 ;  Dotet,  de  Be  Nov, 
apud  Gronov.  Thet.  ^»«^^fi^^fkJJ<^»6?^  iC 
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jli.Txu8  (Atmt,)  a  canal  or  duct  tlirough  which  some  fluid 
piMO.  Jhau  cMtmunM,  the  common  duct  or  commani- 
cMum  of  the  ampulls  of  the  membranaceous  lemicircular 
canals  in  the  internal  ear.— ^Amm  ampulUscens,  part  of  the 
duct  conveying  the  chyle  to  the  subclaTian  vdn. 

ALVI'DUCA  {Med.)  Purgativea. 

ALVIFLU'XUS  IMed.)  a  diarriifsa,  or  puiging. 

A'LUM  (Min,)  ride  Jlumen, 

Alum  {Ckem.)  Alumen,  so  called  from  aAt,  the  sea ;  a  saline 
btimow  of  Uie  earth,  Salsngo  terra,  of  an  astringent,  hard- 
eniog,  and  corroding  quality ;  whence  called  in  Greek 

-  vifws,  fivm  f^T0,  to  bind.  -  Alum  is  either  natural  or  facti- 
tious.—iVatero/  Mum,  which  was  veil  known  to  the  an- 
cients, is  a  kind  of  whitish  friable  stone,  formerly  found  in 
the  island  of  Mclos,  Macedonia*  ^gyp^  of  which 
there  were  different  kinds,  namely,  the  scissilf,  T)cifK,  somc- 
tinies  called  r^ij^iVif,  because  when  pulled  asunder  it  runs 
iato  hairs ;  and  ^so  plumose,  because  it  was  composed  of 
featherlike  fibres;  the  round,  rf»yyv>a,;  and  the  liquid, 
which,  to  be  good,  -  must  have  a  milky  property.  When 
alum  is  melted,  so  as  to  become  a  white  porous  substan^, 
it  is  called  burnt  Alum.'-'Factitiom  alum,  which  is  the  mo- 
dem alum,  is  coi^osed  of  other  ingredients  besides  the 
concreted  juice.  It  is  commonly  made  of  a  stone,  of  sea- 
weed, and  of  urine,  and  known  by  the  names  of  rock,  or 
hnf^ish  Alum,  which  is  colourless,  and  Rocht  or  Roman 

.  Ahat,  which  is     a  reddish  colour.— SnccAaWne  Alum  is  a 

composition  of  common  alum  with  rose-water  and  the 
.  white  of  eggs,  which  serves  as  a  cosmetic  Hippocrat. 

Diotcor.  I.  5,  c.  133 ;  PUn,  1.  25,  c.  15 ;  GaL  de  Simplic. 

1.  9,  &c. ;  Oribat  Med.  CoU.  1.  15,  c.  1 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  4, 

■criii.     c>  25> 

ALim-WATBR  {Paint.}  a  preparation  used  by  painters  in 
water-cf^ours,  prepwed  1^  dissolving  common  alum  in 
water, 

Aloh  Stone  {Sut^.)  a  stone  or  calx  used  in  surgery,  which 
is  prc^bly  alum  calcined  so  as  to  become  corrosive. 

Aldm  Earth  (Min.)  the  earth  from  which  alum  is  extracted, 
that  is,  pure  clay. — Alum  Ores,  the  ores  or  stone  from 
which  alum  is  prepared. — Alum-Works,  where  alum  is  ma- 
Bu&ctured,  in  distinction  from  alum  mines,  where  the  na- 
tural alum  is  found.  In  these  mines  are  found  the  stones 
or  ores  of  which  the  alum  is  made,  called  doggers,  i.  e.  ,a 
sort  of  coal  snake-stones,  and  also  a  brown  alum-state,  a 
sort  of  clay-slate,  so  called  from  its  aluminous  taste.  Be- 
side* these  stones  u  found  likewise  the  water,  or  lt(^uid, 
which,  when  it  first  appears,  is  called  the  virgin  viater. 
To  these  ingredients  are  added  urine  and  the  sea-weed 
called  kdp.   When  the  alum  is  made,  the  mothers,  or  li- 

■  qu<H>,  that  remains  is  put  into  a  boiler,  where,  by  the  help 
of  kelp-Iees,  it  ferments,  and  is  then  put  into  a  settler  of 
lead,  where  the  nitre  and  slam  sink  to  the  bottom ;  afler 
which  '\%  is  scooped  out  into  a  coder,  made  of  deal  boards, 
yAueia,  by  the  addition  of  fVesh  urine,-  the  alum  is  made  to 
jfnta,  or  sAoo/,  that  is,  to  harden  about  the  sides  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cooler. 

ALU'MEN  (Mm.)  Alum,  a  genus  of  Salts  in  the  Linnean 
w^em,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  earth  called 
Alumina,  orpure daf,  with  sulphuric  acid,  potash,  imd 
anmoida.    llie  principal  species  of  alumen  are,  the — Alu' 

-  men  natimimt  seu  nudum,  natural  Alum. — Alumen  com- 
wtmne,  seu Jitctitium,  the  rock  A\\xm,—Alu7nen  butyraceum, 
Stone-Butter,  or  Mountain-Butter.  —  Alumen  romanum, 

■  Boche  Alum.-— ^ttmen  Schisti  Alumina,  or  Aluminous 
Earth. 

ALIPMINA  {Min.)  Alumlne,  or  the  Eartli  of  Alum,  an  ar> 
gillaceous,  soft,  and  insipid  sort  of  earth,  which  is  the  base 
<^  alum,  being  the  principal  part  of  clay.   When  obtained 

■  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  is  very  lig^t,  friable,  and 
^ongy,  and  on  tint  account  is  called  Uie  epotigjf  AUmina, 


in  distinction  from  tibe  geladnous  Alumina,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Alumina  is  the  base 
of  several  salts  wlien  combined  with  acids,  as  the  Nitrate  of 
Ahimina,  the  Sulphate  of  Alumina,  &c.  formed  by  the 
combination  of  Alumina  with  nitric,  sulphuric.  Sec*  acids. 

ALUMINA'RIS  {Min.)  another  name  for  the  Alumina. 

ALU'MINITE  (Aim.)  a  species  of  alum,  which  is  a  subaul- 
pliate  of  Alumina. 

AI.U'MINOUS  Earth  (Min.)  Alumina,  or  Alum  Earth,  the 
earth  from  which  alum  is  procured,  [vide  Alton,  Alumina] 
— Aluminout  fVaten,  waters  impr^puted  with  particles  of 
alum. 

ALU'RNUS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Chw  Intecta,  Ordeir 

Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  filiform,  short.— ^(SrZera  from 
4  to  6,  very  short. — Jaxo  homy,  arched. 

Species.  The  species  tLfe—Alumus  grossus,  having  a  scarlet 
thorax. — Alumus Jemoratus,  havmg  tlie  thighs  and  hind 
shanks  toothed. — Alurnui  dentipes,  of  a  black  colour,  &c. 
ALU'SAR  {Chem.)  Manna. 

ALUTA  (  Med.)  sofl  thin  leather  used  to  spread  plasters  on. 
A'LVUS  {Anat.)  the  Belly,  comprehending  the  stomadi  and 

entrails.   Ruf.  Spke*.  de  Appd,  Part,  Corp,  human.  1.  I, 

c.  n.  ' 

Alvus  {Med.)  the  belly,  in  relation  to  stools  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels,  as  it  is  used  by  Celsus,  answering  to 
the  MstAi'n  of  Hippocrates,  and  other  Greek  writers.  Hip- 
pocrat, 1.  2.  aplior.  SO,-  &c.;  Cels,  de  Re  Med.  1.  2,  c.  1£, 
Ac;  GaL  Comm.  in  Hippocrat,;  Aet,  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  2,  c. 
1 84 ;  Trallian.  I.  1 ,  c.  1 1 ;  Actuar,  de  Melh,  Med.  I.  4,  c.  6. 
A'LYCE  (Med.)  i>.ti*i^  the  same  as  Ahmos, 
A'LYPUM  {Boi.)  mAhsw,  a  herb  so  called  from  *,  privative, 
and  >.<>*i,  pain,  because  it  relieves  pain.  It  is  called,  in 
English,  Herb  Terrible,  frmn  its  violently  purging  quality, 
ana  iR  the  Linnean  syOem  is  the  Globularia  mypum,  a  spriggy 
plant,  of  an  acrid  viscous  taste,  and  avery  strong  cathartic, 
which  purges  phlegm,  bile,  &c.  It  has  been  doubted  by 
some  whether  the  Alypum  of  Dioacorhles  is  the  same  as 
that  of  more  modem  Botanists ;  but  their  descriptions  cor- 
respond so  considerably  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt. 
Diotcor.  1.  4,  c.  180;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  4;  P.  Mginet.  de  Re 
Med.  I.  7,  c.  3 ;  Actuar.  de  Meth.  Med.  1. 5,  c.  8 :  Clus. 
Rar.  Plant.  Hist.;  J.Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.Bauh,  Pin,; 
Rail  Hitt, Plant.!  Parkins,  Theat, Botan, ;  Toumef.  Intt, 
&c. 

ALY'SMOS  (Med.)  iAtw^W,  anxiety,  or  the  restless  unea- 
siness attendant  on  sickness ;  a  term  used  frequently  in  this 
sense  by  Hippocrates.  Gal,  Exeg.  Vocab,  Hippocrat,; 
Erotinn  Lex.  Hippocrat. ;  Gorr,  Defin.  Med. ;  Foes,  (Eco- 
nom.  Hippocrat. 

ALYSSOl'DES  (Bot.)  different  species  of  the  Alyssum  of 
Linnaeus,  Bauhin,  Tournefort,  &c, 

ALY'SSON  {Bot.)  different  species  of  the  Afyssum,  the 
peola,  the  Draba,  and  the  Marrubrium  of  Lumeus,  Bauhm^ 
Kaii,  &c. 

ALY'SSUM  {Bot.)  ti^vrerv,  Madwort,  from  m,  privative,  and 
Anrra,  madness ;  a  j^ant  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Diotcor,  1.  S,  c.  105 ;  jPfm. 
1.  24,  c.  12;  Gal.  de  Simplic.  1.  S,  c,  11,  Ac. ;  Oribat  Med. 
Coll.  1. 15,  c.  I ;  Paul.  Mginet.  de  Re  Med,  1.  7,  c.  S. 

Alyssum,  tn  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Claaa  15 
Tetradynamia,  Order  1  SiUcuhsa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leajlets 
ovate,  oblong. — Cor.  four-petalled ;  petals  flat. — Stam. 
flaments  six;  anthers  spreading. — Pist.  germ  subovate; 
style  simple;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  aliae  subglobose; 
seeds  few.  ' 

Species.   The  species  are  some  shrubs,  as  the — Alyssum 
hdimifolium,  ihlaspijruticosum,  seu  Leucorium  spinosum,  | 
sweet  Madwort.— i^iwm  [ 
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&C.  Yellow  Madwort,  &c.    Some  species  are  perennialB, 
M — Alyssum  incanuntf  Mcenchia  incana,  &c.  Hoary  Mad- 
wort.— ^^smm  montanum,  Clapeola  montanaj  Adyseton 
montanum,  &c  Mountain  Madwort,  &c.   Some  are  an  • 
nuals,  as — Aly$sum  minimum,  tunaria  annual  &c.  Least 
Madwort.  —  ^/^fstnn  clypeatum,  Leucortim-  alyssoides, 
Alyston  Diosconditf  &c.  Bucklenpodded  Madwortt  &c.  J. 
Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant,  j  C.  BauX.  Pin,  Boerhaav,  Ind.j 
Linn.  Spec.  JHant. 
Altssuu  is  also  the  name  of  di&rent  species  of  the  C/y- 
peoia,  the  Draba,  the  Mifagrum,  and  the  Veronica  of  Im- 
necus.    C.  Bank.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Towmef.  Inst. 
ALYTA'RCHUS  (Ant.)  iJairifpim,  the  name  of  the  chief  of- 
ficer among  the  Eleans,  who  was  appointed  to  keep  good 
order  at  the  games.   He  was  called  by  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  px/s^ifv^  or  /<b>tr<y«^«p«(*  answering  to  the  Lictor  of 
the  Romans,   "niose  who  were  under  the  Alytarches  were 
,   called  Alylai. 
A'LZEGI  (Chem.)  Ink. 
ALZEMA'FOR  (Chem.)  Cinnabar. 
A'LZILAT  (Med.)  a  weight  of  three  grains. 
A'LZOFAR  {Chem.)  Burnt  Copper. 
A'LZUM  {Bot.)  the  tree  that  produces  the  gum  Bdellium. 
A.  M.  (Gram.)  an  abbreviation  for  Anno  Mundi,  &c.  [vide 
Abbreviation/} 

A'MA  (Ani.)  or  Ames,  a  sort  of  cake  made  with  milk. 
Aret.  de  Curat.  Morb.  Acut.  1.  1,  c.  3  ;  Suidat. 

AMA'BYR  (Archaol.)  a  cuitem  in  Uie  honour  of  Ctun,  be- 
longing to  the  Earls  of  Arundel.   **  Fretinm  vi^nitatis 
domino  solvendum." 
'  AMA^ENDAVA  (Or.)  a  species  of  findi,  the  FringUla  Ama* 
duvada  of  Linnsus. 

JlMAflN  (Mar,)  from  a,  or  ai,  and  main,  the  hand,  i.  e.  off- 
hand, at  once,  applied  to  any  movement  of  the  tackle,  as 
"  To  lower  amam"  to  lower  at  once,  or  let  go  the  fall  of 
the  tackle:  '*  To  strike  amaiV  to  lower  the  topsail :  "To 
wave  amain"  to  make  a  sign  to  another  vessel,  by  waving 
a  bright  sword,  that  it  should  strike  its  topsails. 

AMA'LGAMA  {Chem,)  from  together,  and  to 
marry ;  a  soft  paste  produced  by  the  incorporation  of 
mercury  with  a  metal,  'as  the  amalgama  of  mercury  with 
lead,  &c  S&ow'f  Boerhaav.  Pract,  Operat.  Chem.  Proc. 
203. 

Amalgama  is  expressed  by  chemical  writers  by  the  charac- 
ter ^  or  +^  ■ 

AMALGAMATION  {Chem.)  the  process  of  mixing  mer- 
cury with  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  so  as  to  reduce 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  operation  is  marked 
by  the  three  letters  AAA.  All  metals  may  be  amalga- 
mated with  mercury  except  iron,  but  gold  amalgamates 
more  readily  than  silver,  and  this  than  lead,  copper,  or 
tin,  which  is  the  least  fitted  for  amalgamation. 

AMANDI'NUS  lapis  {Min.)  a  gem  of  various  colours, 
which  is  said  to  resist  poisons.  Albert.  Mag.  De  Lajpid. 
Pret. 

AMANI'T^  {Bot.)  mfMu'iT*!,  Truffles,  a  sort  of  fungi  or 

mushrooms,  which,  according  to  Oribasius,  were  the  least 

hurtful  of  all  the  sorts.   They  are  so  called,  from  a,  priv. 

and  fMuU,  madness,  i.  e.  not  poisonous.    Oribas.  Med. 

ColL  1.  2,  c.  25 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1„  serm.  1 ;  Paul.  Mginet. 

1.  1,  c.  77;  Myrep.  sect.  38,  c.  371 ;  Actuar.  de  Spir. 

Anim.  c.  6 ;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.i  C.  Bauh,  Pin.;  Tour- 

nef.  Insiit, 
A^iA'NNIA  {Bot.)  vide  Ammonia. 

AMANUEfNSIS  {Ant.)  from  a  manu,  L  e.  by  the  hand,  or 
one  sera'ng  by  the  hand ;  a  slave  who  used  to  be  employed 
in  writing ;  a  transcriber. 

AMA'RA  {Ant.)  ajM>«f<»,  a  furrow  or  channel  through  which 
vater  flows. 


AuARA  {Med.)  bitters,  the  essence  of  any  bitter  substance^ 
or  the  whole  substance  itself,  of  which  great  use  is  made 
in  medicine,  particularly  for  bracing  the  relaxed  fibres  of 
the  organs  of  digestion.  Ruf.  Ephet.  de  Appd.  Part, 
hum.  Corp.  I.  I.  c.  23;  Oribas.  1.  13,  c.  5;  Aet.  Tetrab. 
1,  serm.  1  ;  Paul.  jEginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c  S. 

Amaoa  dukis  {Bot.)  y'lde  Dulcamara. — Amara  Indica,  the 
Momordica  charaniia  of  Linnaeus. 

AMA'RACUS  {Bot.)  kibifmxtt,  a  plant  spoken  much  of  by 
the  ancients,  particularly  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  being  a 
principal  ingredient  in  Acobos  and  Malagmas,  on  account 
of  its  warming  quality.  Micander  cel»ntes  the  Anum- 
cus  as  a  ganlot  flower. 
Nicand.  Ther, 

Xfeurftmuf  vfWMlf  ri  mi  ifi^tri  eAm^m. 

According  to  Catullus  it  was  used  as  a  nuptial  garland. 
CatuU.  Carm.  60,  v.  7. 

Cingt  Umpamfimbtu 
^  SuMiottaiu  awran. 

Virgil  ueaks  of  its  fragrance, 
Virg.  jEu.  1. 1,  V.  693. 

■■      uU  noUii  amaraeut  ilbm 
fW^i  <t  dutei  adspirans  ampbetitur  umini. 

Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  6,  c  7 ;  Ri^f.  Ephes.  Fragm. 
apudMed.  Princip.  p.  127;  Dwicor.  1. 1,  c.68;  Hro.1.21, 
c.2;  Gal.de  Antidot.\.  If  Q.QiAthen,\.  IB,  cBiMjfftp, 
de  Antidot.  sect.  1,  c.  21. 

Amaracus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Origantun  marjo- 
rana,  or  Sweet  Marjoram.  C.  Bauh.  Pin.i  Saimas.  dt 
Homonym.  Hyl.  lair.  c.  13;  RaU  Hist.  Plant,  g  Ttmrr 
nef.  Instit, ;  Boerhaav.  Ind.  Boian. 

Amara  dulcis  {Bot.)  vide  Dulcamara. 

A'MARANTH  {Bot.)  the  Amaranthus  of  Linmeui^  an  an- 
nual, which  produces  a  beautiful  flower.— G^fe  AmarasUkf 
an  annual,  tne  GomjArena  globosa  of  Linnaeus. 

AMARA'NTHI  Sptca  {Bot^  a  species  of  the  Pkryma  of 
Linnaeus. 

AMARA'NTHO  ajginis  (Bat.)  the  Gomphrena  globota  and 

Illecebrum  sessile  of  Linnaeus. 
AMARANTHOl'DES  (Bot.)  the  Cdosia  measonia,  the 
Gomphrena  perenms,  and  Jltee^ntm  sessile  <^  Uqiubus. 
Pbiken.  Atmag.,  Sjc. 
AMARA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  or  Amarantus,  mft^HWTH,  a  phmt, 
so  called  from  «,  priv.  and  /MMfuaopMu,  to  fade,  i.  e.  never 
fading,  because  it  retains  its  freshness  a  lon^  time.  Ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides,  it  was  a  remedy  against  the  bites 
of  serpents.   Dioscor.  l.i,  c.  57;  Plin.  I.  21,  c.8;  Oribas, 
Med.  Coll.  I,  1 1 ;  Paul,  ^ginet.  de  Re  Med.  1. 7.  c  3. . 
Amaranthus  Amaranth,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genui  of 
plants,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  5  Pentandria. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth,  five  or  three-leaved; 
leaflets  lanceolate. — Cor.  none. — iiTAU.  Jilaments  five, 
or  three  capillary  ;  anthers  oblong. — Fist,  ftfrm  ovate; 
st^  three ;  stigmas  umple  permanent. — Per,  ca^tde 
ovate ;  seed  singTc. 
Species.   Plants  of  this  tribe  are  annuals,  of  which  the 
principal  are  ^e-~Amarantkus  alius.  White  Amaranth. 
— Amaranthus  polugonoides,  Blitum  polygonoides,  Cie- 
napodium  humile,  Cfc.  Spotted-leaved  Amaranth. — Awus' 
ranthus  pdygamuSt  Hermaphrodite  Amarantlu — AmO" 
ranthus  oleraceus.  Eatable  Amaranth. — Amaranlluu  fri> 
colar.  Three-coloured  Amaranth.— w^fnaran/Ait*  bUtwm, 
Least  Amaranth.— ^fliar0Rf&iuAwwcAoiu/rw«iM,PrinceV 
feather  Amaranth,  &c.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,  f  CBauk. 
Pin.  Theat.  Botan.  t  Ger.Herb.i  ParkTheat.BotaB.f 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.;   Pluk.  Almag.  Botan. t  Toutnef. 
Inst. ;  Boerhaav,  M^^^  I^^^^^  [g  . 
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AuARA«Tuus  is  also  the  name  of  tbe  AcAyranthes  corifiA- 
hosa,  different  species  of  the  Celosiat  the  lUecebrmn  tes- 
silet  the  Iraine  celf4toideSj  and  the  Rcoina  kumUu  of  Lin- 
nsus.  Bauk,  Hist.;  Pluk*  Almag. — Amaranthuf  luteus, 
the  Gnaphalium  arena  of  Linnaeus. — Amaranlhus  capensis, 
the  Hvposit  ttellata  of  Linnieus,  &c. 

AMARPLlA  {Hat.)  a  species  of  the  Gentiana  and  the 
Polygala  amarn  of  Linnaeus. 

AMA'UUM  (AfiJi.)  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salt; 
a  f^ns  of  mineral  substanceS)  Class  Salts,  a  bitter  taste, 
euuly  aoluble  m  water,  and  melting  in  heat. 

AMA'RUS  dnldt  Orieataiu  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Ctutut. 

AMABua  (Mill.)  a  ^118  of  earths,  of  the  Class  Silicet,  con- 

..  Msting  of  silica,  with  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

AMARY'LLIS  {Bot.)  or  Lily,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6 
Hexandriat  Order  1  Monogyiua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathe  oblong. — Coa.  petals  six ; 
nectary  six.~STAM.j?Aiffl«nfx  six ;  anthers  rising. — PisT. 
germ  roundish;  filiform ;  stigma  trifid. — Pek.  capsule 
Bubovate ;  seeds  several. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  and  mostly  inhabit 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  principal  are  the — 
Amaryllis  atamasco^  the  Ataaiaseo  Lily. — AmaryUis pu- 
miliSf  the  Dwarf  AmarylH?. — Amaryllis  Jbrmosissma, 
XJlio- Narcissus,  &c.  the  Jacobea  Lily. — Amaryllis  lutea. 
Narcissus  autumnaUs,  Yellow  Amaryllis  or  Autumnal 
IjAy.—Amarallis  sarniensiSf  Narcissus  japonicuSf  the 
Guernsey  Lily,  &c.  J.  Bauh,  Hist,  Plant,  t  Limi,  Spec. 
Plant. 

AMARY'NTHIA  (Ant.)  festivals  celebrated  in 

honour  of  Diana  at  Amarynthusa,  a  village  of  Eubcea. 
Paus.  I.  I.  c.  3L 
AMASO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  called  after  Mr.  Ama- 
son,  a  travellCT,  Class  1 4  Didynamia,  Order  S  Angfo^iermia, 
Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Con.  one- 
pe tailed ;  border  quinquefid. — SxAu.^ametds  four;  an- 
thers  oTid.— ^PiST.  germ  ovate  i  style  m  the  situation  and 
fonn  of  the  stamens ;  stigmas  two, — Pkk.  none ;  seeds  a 
nut  ovate. 

Spedes*  The  species  are  die  Amasonia  ereda  and  pumicea^ 
Linn.  Spec,  Plant. 
AMATO'RIA/eAriJ  {Med.)  the  same  as  Chlorosis.— Ama- 

toria  Veneficia,  the  same  as  Philtra.    Caslell.  Lex.  Med. 
AMATO'KIUS  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  muscles  called 
'   abligtms  superior  and  in^nior  Oculi,  because  they  are  used 

in  ogling. 

AMA'TYQUIL  {Bot.)  the  ^r&ufiu  uma/o  of  Linnseua. 
AMAURO'SIS  {Med.)  miAKVfttrUf  the  Guttaserena.  [vide 

-  Gutta  Serena'] 

AMA'ZONUM  PistiUum  {Med.)  'A/uiC**'  ^t*xi*y^  the 

Amazonian  trochee  ;  a  medicine  given  to  cblorotic  muds. 

Galen,  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  tt. 
A'MB  A  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Manga  or  Mango  tree. 
AMBA'IBa  {Bot.)  a  beautiful  tree  of  Brazil,  the  Cecrojoia 
jtdiata  of  Lmnsus,  the  outer  bark  of  which  resembles  tnat 

of  the  fig-tree.   Marcgrav,  Pison,  Med,  Bras.;  Raii  Hist. 

Plant. 

AMBAiTI'NGA  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  oily  juice  of 
wluch,  like  that  of  the  Ambaibot  is  of  a  cooling  and  astrin- 
^rat^ nature.   Afanqgnnt.  Pison,  Med,  Brasil.  /  Raii  Hist, 

A'MBALAM  (Bat,)  an  Indian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a 
kind  of  kernel  that  is  good  to  assuage  pains  in  the  ears;  of 
■  the  root  is  made  a  posary  that  promotes  the  moutrual 
^sdiarge.  The  bark  converted  into  a  powder  is  beneficial 
in  dysenteries,  and  a  decoction  of.  its  wood  is  given  with 
siiccess  iQ  eonorrbcBas.   Raii  //uf*  Plant, 

AMBAPA'JA  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree  ;  the  Carica  Papaya  of 

-  lauunis.    C.Bauh.PiH.i  Raii  Bisi,  Plant. 


A'MBAR  (Chem.)  vide  Ambra, 

AMBA'RE  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  as 
large  as  thme  of  the  walnut.  The  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit 
when  se^oned  witli  vinecrar  and  stdt  creates  an  appetite. 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Lent,  de  I}rr.g, 

AMBARVA'LES/ra/rn  {Ant^  the  priests  who  ofiered  the 
sacrifices  at  the  ambarvalia.    Vet.  Grammat, 

AMBARVA'LIA  {Ant.)  feasts  among  the  Romans  in  honour 
of  Ceres,  ut  aroafruges  ferreni.  They  are  so  named  from 
going  round  the  fields,  Ar^endis  arviSr  which  was  a  part 
of  their  ceremony.  Servius  says  that  the  victim  was  taken 
round  the  fields,  according  to  Virgil. 
Georg^H,  v.S^. 

Ttrquc  nmai  eirewmftla  eat  hottia  frvgn. 

The  festival  was  celebrated  twice  a  year,  in  April  and 

July.    Calode  Re  Rust.  c.  H2;  Fest.  de  Signif.  Verb.; 

Macrob.  1.  3,  c.  5;  Gyrald.  Syntag,  Dior.  1.  17,  p.  488; 

Tumeb.  Adv.  1.  18,  c.  17 ;  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  3,  c.  12; 

Rosin.  Kipping,  Sfc.  apud  Greexy.  Aaiiq.  Roman, 
AMBARVA'LIjE  Hostice  {Ant.)  the  victims  sacrificed  at 

the  Ambarvalia,  which  were  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull. 

[vide  Ambarvalia'] 
AMBAUVA'LIS  Flos  {Bot.)  the  Polygala  vtdgaris  of  Lin- 

nxus.    Dodon.  Stirp.  Hist. 
A'MBE  {Surg.)  ^fb^t,  a  lip  or  edge,  because  its  extremity 

runs  out  like  the  edge  or  bnm  of  a  pot ;  a  chirurgical  in- 
strument used  in  rebtoring  a  luxation  of  the  shoulder. 

Hippocrat,  de  Artie.  1.  6 ;  Gal.  Exeget.  Vocab,  Hippocrat. ; 

Heist.  Chirurg.  p.  1,  1.  3,  c.  7. 
AMBE'GNIS  {Ant.)  an  epithet  for  the  weather  sheep  which 

was  led  to  be  sacrificed  between  two  lambs;  so  called 

from  ambot  both,  i.  e.  both  sides,  and  agmu,  a  lamb.  Fest, 

de  Verb.  Signif. 
A'MBELA  {Bot.)  ^e  Nymphasa  htus  o£  Unumm. 
AMB^LA'NIA  ocM^a  {Bot.)  the  WiUaughbeia  adda- ot 

Linnsnis. 

A'MBER  (Min.)  the  Sueetnum  of  Unnseus,  a  brittle  hard 
resinous  sidntance,  which  in  Greek  is  called  i.  e. 

the  Snatcher,  because,  according  to  Pliny,  it  snatches 
straws,  leaves,  &c,  to  itself.  The  Arabic  name,  Kerabe, 
signifies  the  same  thing,  namely,  an  **  Attractor  of  Straw." 
By  the  Greeks  of  later  ages,  as  Nicetas  Chroniates  relates, 
amber  is  called  »fA*fM  :  but  what  may  be  the  origin  of  this 
word,  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  Arabic,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  comes  from 
Hambara,  which,  according  to  Leo  Africanus,  signifies  a 
whale.  Amber  is  usually  trausparent,  of  a  yellow  and  a  deep 
colour,  but  sometimes  it  is  colourless.  It  is  highly  elec- 
tric ;  and  if  a  piece  be  kindled  it  bums  to  the  end  with 
pungent  white  vapours,  without  melting.  It  takes  a  good 
polisli,  and  is  made  into  beads,  necklaces,  and  other  or- 
naments; specific  gravity  from  1*078  to  1085.  Many 
virtues  are  ascribed  to  amber,  particularly  when  taken 
inwardly,  in  a  cold  state  of  the  brain,  in  catarrhs,  &c. 
Ancient  authors  affirm  that  amber  works  out  of  springs  like 
bitumen,  which  is  warranted  by  the  diacoveries  of  modem 
writers,  who  assure  us  that  it  is  got  out  of  the  German  sea, 
where  it  rises  in  a  bituminous  form.  PUn.  I.  37,  c.2; 
Salmas.  de  Homonym,  c.  101 ;  Beerhaav.  Chem.^Liqusd 
Andter^  or  Liquid  Ambar,  a  fat  resinous  substance,  of  the 
connstence  of  Venice  Turpentine,  of  an  acrimonious 
taste,  but  an  aromatic  and  fr^rant  smdl.  It  distils  frwn 
a  tree  in  New  Spain,  and  is  used  m  mediciDe  as  an  emol- 
lient. 

Amber,  OU  of  {Chem.)  an  acid  liquor  drawn  from  rnnbet, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  liquid  storax,  sold  drug- 
gists. 

AMBE'RBOI  (Bot.)  difenent  species  of  tbe  astaumi  of^ 
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A'MBERGRIS  (Mm.)  the  Ambra  ^rism  of  Aldrovandus, 
and  the  Ambra  of  Linaaeus,  a  soUd  sebaceouB  or  fat  sub- 
stance, not  ponderous,  of  an  ash  colour,  variegated  tike 
marble,  and  often  marked  with  white  specks.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  excrement  of  the  ^rmatic  whale,  having 
frequently  been  met  with  in  the  intestines  of  that  fish.  It 
is  found  floating  on  the  waters,  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
breaks  ea^y,  but  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder ;  melts  like 
wax,  and  is  somewhat  soluble  in  spiriu  of  wine,  with  the 
assistance  of  heat.    Specific  gravity  0*926. 

A'MBER  Tree  (BoU)  the  Anthotpermum  of  Liniueus,  a 

,  shrub,  the  beauty  of  which  lies  in  its  tmsll  ereivreen 
leaves,  which  grow  as  close  as  heath,  and  whidi  being 
bruised  between  the  fingersj  emits  a  very  fragrant  odour. 
•^Amberseedt  a  seed  brought  from  Maitinico  and  Egypt, 
of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  resembling  millet-seed. 

AMBIDEXTER  (Med.)  «|mW^«(,  a  man  who  can  plav 
equally  with  both  hands.  Hijmoerat.'  1.  7»  aphor.  4-3 ;  GeU. 
Exeges,  Vocab*  Hmpocrat. ;  ioe$.  (Econom.  Hippocrat* 

Ambidextbr  {Laio)  one  who  plays  on  both  sidest  ak  a  juror 
who  takes  money  for  giving  his  verdict. 

AMBIE'GNA  bos  (Ant.)  ap  ox;  so  named  by  the  augurs, 
because  it  had  the  other  victims  around  it.  Varro  de 
Ling.  Lat.  I.  6,  c.  3  ;  Bufeng,  de  Sort.  c.  6. 

A'MBIENT  (PAy.)  or  circumambient,  an  epithet  for  what- 
ever encompasses  other  things ;  thus,  bodies  are  called 
ambient  or  circumambient  which  surround  other  bodies, 
and  the  air  which  immediatelv  encompasses  or  lurrounds 
all  bodies  on  the  earth  is  called  the  ambient  air. 

AMBl'GENAL  (Math.)  an  epithet  given 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Enumeratio 
Linearium  iertii  Ordinis,  to  one  of  the 
triple  hyperbolas  of  the  second  order, 
E  G  F  having  one  of  its  infinite  Ie«, 
GE,  falling  within  the  angle  A  CD,  D/^ 
formed  by  the  asymptotea  A  C  C  D, 
and  thie  other  leg,  G  ¥,  falling  without  the  angle. 

A'MBIT  of  a  Figure  (Math.)  the  'same  as  the  Perimeter, 
i.  e.  the  line,  or  the  sum  of  the  lines  by  which  the  figure 
is  bounded. 

AMBITION  {Hierog^  was  represented  as  a  ^oung  man 
clad  in  green,  and  CTOwned  ^th  ivy,  and  gomg  to  cUmb 
up  a  steep  ascent,  at  the  tc^  of  wmch  appeared  crowns 
and  ^eptres.  He  had  a  lion  by  his  side  to  denote  forti- 
tude, which  is  the  companion  of  ambition. 

A'MBITUS  {^ArU.)  {roxaambire,  to  go  about;  a  going  round, 
or  canvassing  for  a  place :  whence  comes  the  word  ambi- 
tion, to  signify  an  immoderate  thirst  for  honours,  because 
the  ambitus  was  commonly  attended  with  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, notwithstanding  the  severi^  with  which  it  was 
punished.  Cic.  in  SaUutt. ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. ;  Bud, 
tn  Pandect,  p.  195. — Ambitus  Urbit,  the  circuit  of  the  city, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  A.U.  C.  828,  was  esti- 
mated at  IS  miles.  Plin.  1,3,  c.  5;  PandroU.  Detcript. 
Urb.'s  Panvin,  Dncript.  Vrb.  et  Nardin,  Rom.  Vet, ; 
apud  GrcEv.  Thes.  Antiq.  Roman*  tom.  iii.  p.  S77*^Amlntus 
/Ediumt  a  vacant  space  which  was  left  between  houses  for 
going  round.   Fett,  de  Verb.  Signif. 

A'MBLE  (Man.)  the  peculiar  pace  of  a  horse,  when  two 
legs  of  the  same  side  move  at  the  same  time.- 

AMBLIGO'NAL  (Geom.)  «^^AvyMf(,  an  epithet  for  a  figure 
that  contains  an  obtuse  angle. 

AMBLO'SIS  (Med.)  the  same  as  AhorUa. 

AMBLOTICA  Meificamenta  (Med.)  Medicines  which  pro- 
duce abortion. 

AMBLYO'GMOS  (Med.)  a  word  fireqnently 

used  by  Hippocrates  for  dimness  of  ai^t.  Hippoerat. 
Predict.  1. 1,  c.  18,  &C.;  GaL  Exiget,  Voaih,  H^ipoarat.i 
Foetw  OSeonottu  H^pocrai, 


AMBLYCPIA  (Med.)  mfb^vmeU,  a  word  used  by  Hippie- 
crates  for  debility  of  sight ;  but  by  Paulus  ,£gineta  and 
Actuarius,  for  uie  gutta  terena,  Hippocrat.  sect.  S, 
aphor.  Si ;  Aa.  de  Meth.Med.  1.2,  c7;  Gorr.Def.  It£ed.i 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat, 

A'MBON  (Anat.)  i^fim,  the  edge  of  the  sockeU  in  which 
bones  are  inserted,  as  tlie  femur  in  the  acetabtdmn,  Cai- 
idl.  Lex.  Med. 

A'MBORA  (Bot.)  the  Mithradatea  of  Linneus. 

A'MBRA  (Min.)  the  Ambra  grisea  of  Aldrovaados,  the 
Ambra  maritima  of  Linnsus,  and  the  Ambergrite  of  Dale  ; 
a  fragrant  fitt  resinous  substance,  tbe  excrement  'oS  ibe 
Spermacetti  Whale,  Class  I^lammabilia.  [nde  Amber} 

Ambra  (Mid.)  a  vessel  among  the  Saxons,  containing  ■ 
measure  of  salt,  &c.  Brtmtj^. 

A'MBRAM  (Min.)  the  same  as  Sueeimcm, 

AMBRA'RIA  {Bot,)  ^beAtOho^tenimm  £thuipiaimoiJJa- 
nieus. 

AMBllO^A  (Bot.)  the  same  as  .^^roiiia. 

AMBRO'SIA  (M^.)  iifbfiftrM,  a  name  given  to  tbe  food  of 

the  gods,  from  «,  pjriv.  and  fif^rn,  mortal,  i.  e.  food  which 

makes  immortal,  or  the  food  of  immmtals.   Homer  ttses 

this  word  very  frequently.    11.  passim. 
AuBftosiA  (Ant,)  1.  A  libation  which  consisted  water, 

honey,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  which  was  used  according 

to  Atheneus  in  the  consecration  of  Jupiter  Ctesias*  statue. 

2.  A  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Scholiaat* 

in  Hes.  Oper.  et  Vies.  1. 2. 
Ambrosia  (Bot.)  a  small  shrub,  called  by  some  Batrys,  whidt 

has  a  grateful  smell,  and  a  very  astringent  taste.  Dioa- 

corides  ranks  it  among  the  coronary  plants,  r i^v^roul ; 

but,  accordmg  to  Nicander,  the  appellaUoaof  Cormanrjf 

Ambrosia  was  bestowed  by  some  on  the  lily. 

Nicand.  in  Ther, 

Dioscor.  1.  S,  c.  129;  PUn.  1. 17,  c.  4,  &c;  Atheiu  1. 15; 
Oribas.  Med.  Coliect.  1.  11 ;  Aet,  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  PamL 
Mffn.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7>  c.  3 ;  Salmas.  de  Hommym.  c.  Qi. 
Ahbrosia,  m  the  UnneaA  ey^em,  a  ^enus  of  plamta.  Clam 
21  Monoedttf  Order  S  Pentandriaf  m  English,  Oak  of  Jc- 
rusalero. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  comrnan^  Con,  com- 
pojmd  uniform ;  proper  mie-petaUed. — Stabc.  ^filamentt 
very  small ;  anmav  erect.~Pi8T.  jfyfe  filiform;  sfijpna 
orbiculate. — Rbc.  common* — Pan.  nut  aubovate;  teed 

single. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the — Ambro- 
sia elatior.  Tall  Ambrosia. — Ambrosia  ariemisifi>lia.  Mug- 
wort-leaved  Ambrosia,  &c  J.  Bauh,  Htsl,  Plant,; 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger,  Herb.;  Park.  TheaL  Botam,g 
Rati  Hist.  Plant.  ;  Toumef,  Inst. 
AMBRO'SIAN  Offce  (Ecc.)  a  formula  of  worship  used  In 

the  church  of  Milan ;  so  called  fi:om  St.  Ambrose,  bishop 

of  Milan. 

AMBROSI'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  tbe 
Ambrosini,  brothers  and  professors  of  botany  at  Bologoe 
fifty-two  years,  Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  1  Monaadria, 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  spathe  one-leaved;  partition 
membranaceous.— Cor.  none.— Stau.  JUaments  nooa 
anthers  venr  many;  nectaries  two.— Pist.  germ  aolitarv 
style  cylincu-ical ;  stigma  obtuse. — Pbr.  ca^ule  roundisa 
seeds  many. 

Species,    The  species  are  the  AmirossHia  BatsUt  seu  Ari- 
sanm,  and  the  Ambroiinia  maadeia,  both  perenmnlii. 
Rati  Hist.  Plant. 
A'MBRY  (Med.)  or  Attmery,  from  EUemosynaria  /  a  |teoe 

where  vessels  and  domestic  otensib  were  kept. 
AMBUBA'LS  {Ant.)  looae;  wiHnengW^>^^|Maj^^  mio- 
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Urels,  pr^aUjF  w  MHed  from  nmiu,  i.  e.  ctnnfM,  around, 
iiDd  Ba/(E.  a  pltce  of  pleasure  in  luljr  wbidk  they  much 
frequented. 
'   Horat.  1.  1,  ML  2,  V.  i. 

Suettm.  in  Neron.  c.  27 ;  &a^.  Conject.  in  Van*,  p.  54 ; 

Tumtb.  Ado,  U,  C.S7. 
AfifBUBE'IA  (Bo<.)  the  coinaum  CkAoiy. 
■AM'BULANTS  {Com,)  Broken  or  Exdiange  Agents  in 

Awterdam  who  are  not  swom  before  the  magbtrates. 
AMBULATI'VA  (?d€d.)  theaame  as  Htrfa. 
•AUBULATOR  {Arckad,)  Ambler,  a  sort  of  bofae  which 

went  an  ambling  pace. 
AMBULATCVRIA  tarns  (Ant»)  aa  engine  or  battery  on 

iriieels  fw  taking  town*.    Vitruv.  de  Arekiteett  1. 10,  c.  19. 
AuBULATORiA  vMuntas  {Late)  a  man's  will  or  testament  as 

long  as  be  lives  aiid  has  die  power  of  changing  it. 
AM'BULO  (Jfei/.)  a  disease  arisi^  from  inflation. 
AM'BULON  (Bot.)  a  tree,  the  frait  of  which  resembles 

sogar  in  its  taite,  and  in  bt^  a  coriander  seed.   J^ii  Hist. 

^MBU'RBIA  (Ant.)  a  festival,  which  consisted  in  going 
round  the  walls  of  the  city  in  8<dema  [wocetsion,  from  am- 
hitndo  urbe,  L  e.  going  round  the  city, 
LMcan.  1.  1,  V.592. 

Mkc juict  et  Mam  favidii  a  otftbui  vrbem 
Ambiri,  etfnto  jmrgantet  mttnu  batn 
Ijntga  per  Mrvnu»  pamaria  cmgmt  fintt- 

Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif  j  Vopisc.  in  Attrel.  to.  20;  Serv-in 
•Virg,  L  3 ;  Eecl.  3.  v.  77  ;  Gyrtdd,  SyrUag,  Dew.  1. 17 ; 
Jo».  Scalig.  Cagtig.  in  Fest.t  Turneb.  Adotr.  1. 18,  c.  17. 
AMBURBIA'LES  ko^ia  {Ani,)  victims  which  were  carried 
round  the  city  in  celebrating  the  Amburbia.  Fett.  de  Verb. 
Simif- 

AMBU'STA  {Med.)  bums  or  scalds,  for  the  cure  of  which 

the  ancient  physicians  gave  many  presoiptions.  Aet. 

Tetrajb.  4,  sm.  2,  c.64 ;  Paul.  .^gtn.  de  Re  Med.  1. 4,  o.  2. 
AMBU'STION  (iVerf.)  burning,  or  wy  solution  of  continuity 

produced  by  &^  or  bodies  heated  by  fire.   Hei$U  Chirui^. 

1.4.  c.  15. 

AMBUTUA  {Bot.)  tht  Citanmdot  Pareira  of  Linnsnis. 
AM'EA  {Bet.)  a  plant  used  in  Afiioi  i^aiuBt  bleeding  at  the 
nose. 

AMEDIANS  {Ecc*)  a  congreration  of  religious  in  Italy;  so 

called  from  their  professing  themselves  to  be  amayttes  Deum, 
■  lovers  of  God,  or  amati  Ueit  beloved  of  God.   They  wore 

a  grey  hibit  and  wooden  shoes,  but  no  breeches. 
AMEDA'NA  {Bot.)  the  Alnme  vuharit  of  Linneeus. 
AMELA'NCHIER  (Bit.)  the  Chionanthtu  Vin  nnictt  and 
'   Mendus  Amelanehia  of  LinnKus.   Rati  Hiet.  Plant. 
A'MEI.  com  ( Qrni.)  French  rice,  by  which  starch  is  made, 
A'MELI  {Bot.)  a  Malabar  plant,  from  the  leaves  of  which  a 

decoction  is  made  that  Is  good  for  colics. 
AMELLOI'DES  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cineraria  of  Lin- 

neeus. 

AME'LLUS  [Bot.)  one  of  those  herbs  which  Virgil  reckons 
tfi  be  agreeable  to  bees. 
Virg.  Georg.h     v.  271. 

¥st  rttom  Jifi*  inpratis,  eui  nmm  tmullo, 
¥te&n  agriatm,  fiMU  ftumntihM  ftcria. 

AvCLlus,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  [^ants,  Class 

19  SffngenesiOt  Order  2  Pol^gama  tuperflua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  imbricate,— Cob.  com- 
pound  radiate ;  coroUets  hermaphrodite,  very  many  in  the 
disc  ijhnales  verr  many  in  the  ray  j  froper  of  the  her- 
maphrodite tubnlous ;  /tnu/^  ligulate^STAu.  ,)E^nKn<x 

"five;  anifar  ^rliodfliDaL->*Pi4Tw  ^vrm  obevate ;  tkfle  fiU- 
Ibciq ;  atigmas iwo,<«--tPmK. none ;  unchanged;  teedt 
solitary ;  dam  salary. ;  ifecejpiadi  dbaSy* 

^wwf^i  •filaBliiiiCthiBittihe«relahiiiha^8«.tbe«-4i««2{w 


ij/ch»itist  huphthaltnum,  vertesnuit  sen  cArytaJitkemumt 
trailing  Amellus,  &e. 
Ambllus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Calta  AnuUnst  the  Fri- 
geron  acre,  and  the  Aster  AmeUua  of  Linnsaus-   Fait  Hist. 
Plant. 

AME'LPODI  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  used  aa  an  witidote against 
the  bites  of  serpents.    Raii  Hiat.  Plant. 

A'MEN  (Bibl.)  from  {dh,  true,  certain;  a  term  employed 
either  in  affirmation,  as  by  our  Saviour,  Amen,  amen,  ve- 
rily, verily,  or  in  confirmation,  as  Numb.  v.  22.  Deut. 
xxvii.  15. 

AME'NABLE  (Lou)  tractable,  or  Kovemable,  as  applied  to 
a  woman  who  submits  to  her  husoand ;  also  to  be  respon- 
sible in  a  court  of  justice. 

AME^NDE  {Arehaal.)  a  mulct  or  pecuniary  punishment  for- 
merly imposed  in  France  by  the  sentence  of  the  ju^^  for 
any  crune,  as  &l8e  prosecution,  a  groundless  appeal,  and 
the  like. 

Amende  Honottraiie  (Lotv)  that  wbidi  iras  imposed  upon  a 
person  by  way.  of  disgrace  at  infiimy,  as  a  punishment  for 
any  o&noe,  or  for  the  purpose  of  making  reparation  for 
any  injury  done  to  another,  as  the  walking  into  churdh  in 
.  a  white  sheet,  with  a  rope  about  the  neck,  and  a  torch  in 
the  hand,  and  b^^inu  pardon  either  of  God  or  the 
King,  or  any  private  individual,  for  some  delinquency. 

AME'NDMEKT  {Lavs)  emendatio,  the  correction,  of  an  error 
in  any  process,  which  maybe  amended  either  b^ore  or 
after  judgment.  Errors  are  now  effectually  obviated  by  the 
statutes  oS  amraidment  and  jeofails.  H  Ed.  3t  c  6 ;  8  fien. 
6,c..l5. 

AME'NE  iCkem.)  Common  Salt. 

AMENE'NOS  {Med.)  from  m,  priy.  and  pmc,  strength,  a  term 
used  by  Hippocrates  for  weak, 

A'MENT  {Bot.)  Amentum,  otherwise  called  Jubu,  Nuoa- 
mentum,  and  Cattdus,  in  English,  Catkin,  from  the  a 
French  chdton,  a  cat's-tui,  to  which  it  bears  a  re- 
semblance ;  a  long  and  simple  stem,  which  is  ^ckly 
covered  witli  scales,  under  which  are  the  flowers,  or  ^flr 
their  essential  parts,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  winch  ?Ht 
represents  the  catkin  of  a  hazel.   It  is  eitlier  Cy- 
lindrical,  Cj/Mndriam,  i.  e.  equally  Uiick  above  and  iNr 
-  below— Attenuated,  Attenuatum,  growing  thieiKr 
and  thinner,  to  a  point— Slender,  GraeUe,  i.  e.  in 
proportion  to  its  length— Ovate,  Qvatim,  l,  e.  thick 
below,  .and  round  above.  Exom^es  of  Uie  Catkin,  ra, 
are  found  ia.  the  Willows,  SaUeet,  Haad,  Corylu$  Vm 
AveUana^  Hmnbeam,  Carpinus,  Ac.  Hie  Ament  of  9 
the  Willow,  in  vulgar  language,  is  called  the  Palm,  v 

AMENTA'CEjE  {Bot.)  one  of  LnMna'  Natural  Orders  of 
plants,  comprehending  those  plants  wboae.  fruit  is  a  caUcin. 
Linn.  Pkilot.  Boian,  &c.  This  is  slso  Uiename  of  a  class 
in  the  system  of  Touroefort  and  othm. 

AMENTA'CEOUS  Flowers  (Bot.)  one  species  of  the  Ag- 
gregate Flamiertt  borae  or  growing  in  an  ament  or  catkin. 

AM]^TIA  {Med,)  Madness,  a  gevw  of  diseases.  Class 
Neuroses,  Order  Vesania. 

AME'NTUM  (Ant.)  from  a  chain;  the  thong  with 

which  the  spear  was  drawn  back  after  it  had  been  darted. 

ItMniunt  acnt  omu,  atimtaque  torqutnt. 

Fest^  de  Verb,  Stgmf.j  Turneb.  Adber.  L  28^  c  dec; 
Lips.  Poliore.  1. 4,  dial.  5. 
Ahemtdm  Seaik  t;Chem:)  Ahun. 

AME'RCIAMENT  {Lajn)  or  Amspcement^  «  pecumary  pu- 
nishment arlMkvatAy  imposed  b}c  some  lord  or  count,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  fine,  which  is  expressed  aceer^ng  to 
atatnte.  ,  Mikh.  1%.^Amaiaammi  imj/ait  when  th*  Amer- 
ciaeaeat  ia  ■sada  by  the  sfaasift  or  wy 
tboKifefc  ,  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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A'MERI  (Btff.)  the  Indmfi»-a  Hndoria  of  Liniunu.  Rheed, 
AME'RICAN  Earthnut  {Sot.)  a  plant»  w  called  from  iti  nut- 
like fruit)  which  is  used  for  chocolate  in  South  Carolina. 
From  this  nut  is  extracted  an  oilt  which  is  used  for  lamps 
in  the  Eastern  countries.  The  Earth  or  Ground  Nut  is  the 
Arwhit  hypogea  of  Limueus. 
AMERFMNmi  (Bot.)  a  genua  of  planti,  Claia  17  Diadd- 
f^iut  Order  4>  Deatwiria, 

Generic  Characten.  Cal.  Perianth  one-leaved;  te^h 
sharp.  Cob.  papilionaceous ;  ttandard  expanding;  mngs 
lanceolate;  ^/ short. — Stam.  ^antCTi(«  ten;  anthers 
roundish. — P/st.  germ  pedicelled — Pbr.  cdU  disposed 
lon^tudinally  within;  solitary. 

Specia.  The  spedes  are  shrubs,  as  ^e—Amerimnum 
Broaneif  a  ifarubt  native  of  Jamaica^— i^tnen'mnum  ebe- 
mut  Pterocarpu$,  Atp(dathui,  Pteudo-Ebetua,  sen  Brtfa, 
&c.  Prickly  Amerimnum,  &c.  Sloan,  Hitt,  Jam, ;  Luau 
Spec.  Plant. 

AltfETHYST  (Bibl,)  in  the  Hebrew  nn^ntt,  achalma.  whidi 
signifies  sleep;  the  precious  stone  [nde  Ametht^ttl  which  is 
the  ninth  in  order  ui  the  high  priest's  breast-plate,  on  which 
was  engraven  the  name  of  Issachar.   Exod,  xxviii*  ]9t  Sic 

Amethyst  (Mtn.)  uf4.teorett  a  Bort  of  precious  stone,  so 
called  from  j^rivative,  and  fAitor»0,  to  inebriate,  because 
it  resists  or  dnves  away  inebriation.  It  is  a  hard,  beau- 
tiful, shining,  transparent  stone,  of  different  colours,  but 
mostly  purple  or  violet.  It  comes  from  the  Jndies,  and  is 
used  m  medicine  as  an  astringent.  The  amethyst  is  now 
ieckoned  among  the  Quartz  Family  of  stones,  and  is  the 
Quartzum  Amethyitus  in  the  Liimean  system.  PUn,  1.  37, 
c  9 ;  Epiphan.  de  12  Gem.  p.  239 ;  Itid.  One.  1.  16,  c.  9 ; 
AlbeH  Mag.  de  Mm.  1.  2;  jOdrm.  Mn,  MaiaU.;  Geoff' 
Protect. 

Amethyst  {Her.)  the  colour  of  the  precious  stone  called 
the  amethyst  was  formerly  used  in  blazoning  instead  of 
pur^e. 

AMETHY^TA  {Med.)  AfMivrii,  medicmes  which  remove 
the  in^riating  efects  of  wine.  Go/,  ife  Ctmip.  Med.  tec 
Los.  1. 2. 

AMBTHY'STEA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
iu  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  Amethyst,  Class  2  Dian- 
dria,  Order  J  Monogmia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved  tube ;  tuie 
bell-shaped.— Cob.  oue^petalled ;  border  five-parted; 
ttMwr  Up  erect;  loner  three-parted. — SrtAU,  niamentt 
fflifbrm;  amihen  simple.— Pist.  germ  quadrifid;  ttj^e 
size  of  the  stamina;  aignuu  two.— Per.  none;  teedt 
four. 

Spedes.   The  only  qpecin  is  the  Anuthyttea  eeendea,  an 
annual,  native  m  Kberia. 
AMETHY'STINA  {Ant.)  Purple  nrments,  which  were  of 
the  colour  of  the  Amethyst.   Salmas  m  Vopitc  Aurel. 
C.4G. 

Ambthystiha  (Bot.)  anotfaername  for  the  Amethustea. 
AMETHYSTIZO'NTES  {Mim.)  the  best  sort  of  Caifounde. 

Plm.  1.  37.  c.  9. 
AMETHY'STUS  (Afm.)  Amethyst;  the  quartatm metk^^ 

tuM  of  Limueus 

AMETRIA  (Med.)  Ai»trt^f  recedmgfirom  a  doe  temperoF 

ment. 

to  AME'UBLE  {Hort.)  a  French  term  for  turning  up  or 
loosening  the  earth  whidi  is  grown  hard,  or  incrusted  over 
by  means  of  rains,  heat,  &c. 

A  ME'ZZA  aria  (Mus.)  Italian  for  the  notes  which  keep 
the  middle  compass  of  the  voice,  for  which  they  are  com- 
posed— A  mexut  di  voce,  a  soft  tone,  or  gradual  diminution 
o£  the  voice. 

A'MIA  {leh.)  AV^s  ^tnn  **  P"^-       f*^  tAoue,  or  from  its 
-  gwng  in  ewnpany,  «V*,  with  other  of  its  kind.   A  fish,  the 
groirth  of  woicb,  accwding  to  Flinyr  is  bo  E^id  thitt  it 


might  be  perceived  every  day.  Aetius  sa^  that  its  flesh  is 
very  hard.  Arittot.  Nat.  Hist.  1. 1,  c  1 ;  Plin.  1.  9,  c.  18; 
Aet,  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  2. 

Amia,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  fishes,  having  its 
head  flattened  and  naked,  numerous  sharp  teeth,  two  cirri, 
and  a  gill  membrane,  12  rays.  The  single  species  is  called 
Amia  caloa,  which  inhabits  the  waters  of  CaroUna. 

A'MIANTH  (Mm.)  Amiantus  lapis,  or  Amiant,  Earth-Flax, 
Aiilac  i/MaTft  a  sort  of  stone-like  scissile  alum,  gen^ated 
in  Cyprus.  It  was  said  to  be  efficadous  a^nst  swcerie^ 
to  resist  poisons,  and  to  cure  the  itdi.  As  it  may  be  drawn 
into  threads  fit  for  work,  it  was  wrought,  according  to 
Dioscorides,  into  a  cloth,  iriiich,  if  thrown  into  Uie  fir^ 
did  not  consume,  but  came  out  the  brighter  and  purer. 
Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  156 ;  Plin.  1. 36^  c  18 ;  Pttnl  ^einet,  d* 
JteMed.n,cS. 

AMIA'NTUS,  ill  the  Lhumn  n/stem,  is  dasied  under  As- 
bestus,  but  by  former  mineral^ists  it  constituted  a  gemv 
of  ^nes.   Gessn,  de  Lapid. ;  Aldrov.  Mta,  MetalL 

A'MICABLE  Numbers  (Aritk.)  such  as  are  mutually  equal 
to  the  sum  of  one  animier's  aliquot  parts,  as  284r  and  220 
for  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  220,  namely,  1 ,  S,  4,  5, 10, 1 1, 
20, 22,  44,  55, 110,  added  together,  are  equal  to  284 ;  and 
all  the  aliquot  parts  of  284,  namely,  1,  2,  4,  71,  142,  added 
together,  are  equal  to  220.  The  onl^  pairs  of  amicable 
numbers  besides  this,  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered, 
are,  6232  and  6368;  17296  and  18416;  9363584  and 
9437056.  The  name  of  amicable  was  first  given  to  these 
numbers  by  Van  Schooten,  but  thdr  [H-operty  had  been 
already  treated  of  by  Rudolphus,  Descartes,  and  otbeis. 
V.  Schoot.  Exercitai.  Geometr.  Miscellwi.  sect.  11. 

AMI'CE  {Ecc.)  an  ecclesiastical  vestment,  [vide  Amictiu] 
common  to  bishops  and  presbyters,  which  was  tied  round 
the  neck,  and  covered  the  breast  and  heart. 

AMI'CTUS  {Ecc.)  Amice,  the  undermost  of  the  six  ganoenic 
worn  by  priests.  These  were  the  Amictusy  Alba,  Cingu- 
lutn,  Stola,  Munipulus.  Innocent.  III.  de  Myst.  1.  i,  c. 
10  ;  Amalar.  de  Eccles.  Qffic  1.  2,  c.  17. 

AificTua  {Ani.)  a  name  for  every  sort  of  extenial  gammt. 
Ferrar.  de  Re  Vest.  I.  2,  c.  1. 

AMFCULUM  iAnt.)  from  amicio,  to  wrqi;  an  upper  garmebt 
worn  by  females ;  a  sort  of  cloak. 
Plaut.  Cist,  act  1,  seen.  1,  v.  117. 

Jmkttbtm  koemutolU  t^ttmSU.  Sbu  trtM  dwm  tgamet  trmkcr. 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  used  by  meo  occasionall/,  a«- 
eording  to  Quintus  Curtius.  Liv.  L  S7»  c  4;  VaL  Mom. 
1.5,c2;  Q.  Curt.l.6,c.li  Ferrar,  de  Re  Veif.ll,v,S. 

AMictTLUM  {Anat.)  the  same  as  Amnioe. 

AMI'CUS  Curia  {Law)  a  friend  of  the  court,  who,  .aa  a 
stander  by,  when  a  judge  is  doubtful,  or  mistaken  io  a 
matter  of  law,  may  inform  the  court.   2  Inst.  178. 

AMlOO-SHIPS  {Mar.)  L  e.  in  the  middle  of  the  ship ;  a  term 
applied  either  to  her  len^  or  her  breadth,  as  "  Tbe 
enemy  boarcted  us  amid^ips^  i.  e.  between  the  stem  and 
stern.  "  Put  the  beka  omt^tfAi^,'*  te.  between  the  tno 
sides. 

A'MIENS  (Cm.)  a  gold  coin,  value  17<.  \^ 

AMI'NEUM  vinum  {Ant.)  or  Ammineum  vmma,  ApHmmut  Ah, 
Anim«^n  wuie,  a  particohtf  swt  of  winei,  irtiidi  was  highly 
esteemed  for  imbecilitieain  the  stomach.  Macrobiusimifces 
the  Faleroian  and  Aminean  winea  to  be  the  same ;  but 
Virgil  distinguishes  them  fiwn  each  other. 
Virg.  Georg.  1.  2,  v.  96. 

Stmt  ttiam  Jjmimme  vitm,  fintimma  vtM. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  viaea  of 
the  Aminei,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  whidk  were  planted  in 
difierent  parU  of  Italy.   PUn,  L  14,  c.  3;  GaLde  Antidet. 
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Akivsuw  AeOttm  (Ciem,)  Vinegftr  made  of  the  Aminean 
wine. 

AMI^IA  {Bot.)  a  tort  of  Cotton-traeia  Brazil.  Mor^m. 
Pis. 

AMITTERE  hgem  terra  {Lam)  or  fiitnm  legem  to  low 
the  liberty  of  swearing  in  any  court.   Glrnmh  h  8. 

AMMAMFTA  (Bot.)  vide  Amanita. 

a  genui  of  plants,  called  after  Professor 
Ammann,  of  Petoiburgh,  Glass  4  Tetrandria^  Order  1 
Mono^ynia, 

Generic  CharaOer.    Cal.  perianth  bell-slu^>ed.«<-Coiu 
none*— Stau. ^/EAnnenff  bristly;  anthers  twin.— Pist. 
jierMflnboTate;  stofenm^e;  it^gma headed^Paa,  M|p- 
tiUe  roundish ;  saeat  nomerons. 
Species.  The  q>edes  of  this  genm  are  annuals,  as  the* 
Ammamua  lat^^  IsmmUa,  tea  Ajiarinei,  ttc.  Broad- 
leaved  Ammannia. — Amnuamia  ramosior,  seu  Ludaxgia 
oqwitica,  Brandung  Ammannia. — Arnmarmia  baccifirOf 
aea  Coridia  verttaiiaia,  Berrybeariog  Ammannia,  &c. 
AM'MI  {Bot.)  M/tf^  or  Amtuwt,  a  plaot,  the  seed  of  which 
.  was  reckoned  strODg^Tdim«cic.  jDioKor.L^  c.70;  JPEm. 
L  20,  c.  15. 

Ahmi,  m  the  Linnean  ^^^tem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  S 
'  .  Pentandriat  Order  2  I^yiita,  in  English  Bishop's-weed. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  univertal  umbd  manifold ;  par- 
tial short;  univenai  invoUicre  of  many  acute  leaflets; 
partial  many-leaved;  lea/iets  Unear;  proper  perianth 
scarcdy  apparent.— Cor.  universal  umform ;  proper  of 
five  petals. — STAM.JSaments  ci^Hllary ;  an£A«r«  roundish. 
— PisT.  f^rtm  inferior ;  styles  reflex ;  stigmas  obtuse. — 
Per.  none ;  seeds  two. 
Species.,  The  spedes  are,  Hkxa—Ammi  majus,  seu  Fu^orv, 
- '  seu  Avaniotainonf  Common  Btsho^Vweed,  an  annual, 
native  of  the  South  of  £un^>e.<— i^mnu  Coptiamt  an  annual, 
native  of  Egypt — Ammi  ^aucifolium,  seu  petraum,  seu 
'  i>aiu3uw<r4rH^te.«  pttemiial>  native  of  PVance.—^iM^ 
dauei/btium,  seu  majus,  &c.  Criihmum  pyrenaicum,  seu 
''  Amwh  Purenatcumy  a  perennial,  native  of  the  Pyrenees. 
.   J.Bauhtn  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauhin  Pin.  Theat-j  Ger. 

Herb,!  Park  Theat.  Baton. {  RaU  Hist.  Plant,  f  Toum. 
.    Inst.  Herb.i  Ridn.  Ord.  Plant./  Boerh.  Ind,  Plant./ 
Linn.  ^pfc.  Plant. 
Ammi  is  also  the  name  of  the  Sison  Ammi,  the  Cieuta  buUn- 
,firat  the  Ses^ammoida,  and  the  Sumfikma  of  Limueus. 
Bmdt.  Tmmuf.  tta 
A'MMION  (CAmt.)  the  same  as  CXimaiaris. 
AMMIOSELI'NON  {Bot.)  the  Ammi  majus  of  limuens. 

.Dodlm.  Stirp.  Histor, 
AMMOBRA'GIUM  LAnAaoL)  a  senice,  the  same  as  Che- 

vagCy  accordiiw  to  Spelman. 
AMMOCHOZIAL  {Med.)  a  remedv  for  drying  the  body, 
by  covering  it  with  hot  sand.    Ceu.  de  Re  Med,  1.  3,  c  1 ; 
iKoscor.  L  £,  c.  167 ;  GaL  de  Pracog. ;  Oribas.  Med.  CoU. 
L  10,  c.  8. 

AMMOCHRY'SUS  {Min.)  1.  A  sort  of  stone  found  in  Bo- 
iiemia,  which  is  sometimes  yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  gold 
colour.  It  will  crumble  into  sanc^  and  is  used  for  strewing 
on  paper.  Lem.  des  Drogues.  2.  A  sort  of  mud,  of  a 
gold  colour,  which  is  found  in  mineral  waters  in  Friseland. 
CastdL  Lex.  Med. 

AMMODYTES  i^Zool.)  a  venomous  serpent,  of  a  sandy  co- 
lour, and  a  cubit  in  length ;  the  bite  of  which,  according 
to  Aetius,  is  generally  followed  by  q)eedy  death.  Aet. 
Tetrab.  4,  serm.  1,  c  25. 

Amhodttbs  is  also  the  name  of  a  spedes  of  the  Cc^ber  of 
Limueus. 

Amhodytes  {Ich.)  the  Launce ;  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
Apodal  Order,  luivmg  the  head  compressed,  and  narrower 
than  the  body,  the  teeth  very  sharp,  the  Unaer  jaw  narrow 
and  pointed,  the  body  long  and  square,  and  the  aaidaljin 
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diatmct.  The  only  spedes  is  the  Ammodytes  gobiama,  or 
Sand  Launce,  which  inhabits  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Northern  Seas,  buries  ilad^  on  the  recess  of  the  Udes,  a 
foot  deep  m  the  sand,  with  its  nose  oat,  and  is  a  ^ey  to 
other  rapadous  fish. 

AMMO^A  {Chem.)  a  easeous  substance  in  modem  che- 
mistry, formed  from  toe  combination  of  hydrogen  with 
azote.  It  is  commonly  prepared  by  the  mixture  of  Sal 
Ammoniac  with  twice  its  wdght  of  quick  lime.  It  is  tran^ 
parent  and  colourless,  like  air,  acrid  and  caustic  to  the 
taste,  like  fixed  alkalies,  is  used  as  a  stimulant  in  fainting, 
but  is  iatal  to  animali  when  they  breathe  iL  Its  specific  pap 
Thy  is  0-590  tibat  of  common  aurbdngl.  Ammonia  was  not 
known  to  the  andents,  but  the  aldianists  wm  acmuunted 
with  it  in  an  impure  stat^  by  whom  it  was  called  Volatile 
Alkali,  or  Haitehom,  becwise  it  was  <^tea  distilled  firom 
the  hart  of  the  hmn,  Spirit  of  Urine,  and  Spuit  of  Sal 
Ammoniac ;  firom  bodi  of  which  substances  it  may  be  ob- 
tuned  by  a  similar  process.  It  is  one  of  the  salifiable  bases 
by  the  Iwlp  of  which  the  salts  are  produced,  as  the  acetate 
of  Ammonia,  &c. 

AMMCNIAC  {Chem.)  or  Gum  Ammoniac,  U^iMmuomf  Am.- 
fflomocMM ;  a  fat  resinous  substance  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  wUch  is  agglutinated  together  in  small  pieces  of  a 
ydlowish  white  colour,  a  smell  more  pleasant  than  that  of 
Galbanum,  and  of  a  nauseous  sweet  taste,  nuxed  with  bitter. 
The  tree  which  yidds  it  is  called  in  the  Greek  AgasylUs, 
and  in  the  Arabic  AUarthub  ;  but  nothing  certun  is  known 
respecting  it  at  present.  Nicander,  in  his  Alexipharmics, 
puts  Ammonion  for  Ammoniacum : 

■  II.  ■  |r  titxmfKii 
OmAvi  fim)^  XfiVV  A'/AUMuv. 

It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Ammonia,  in  Lybia, 
where  it  was  found. 
Ammoniae,  according  to  modem  diemists,  is  composed  of 
the  fdlowing  ingredienta,  in  nearly  the  foDomng  ^opor^ 
tion8:-~ 

Resin    70O 

Gum   18*4 

Glutinous  matter .  •   4*4 

Water    6-0 

Loss   '  1*8 

lOOO 

Ahmohiac  (Mm.)  w  Sal  Ammonia^  Him  A>^ww>Ktf,  Sal 
Ammonimus  ;  a  fbssile  salt  which  wis  said  to  be  dug  out  of 
the  sands  of  Ammonia,  frnn  which  it  todc  its  name,  [vide 
GttHi  Ammoniac']  Sal  Ammomact  as  a  native  salt,  is  not 
known  to  the  modems ;  but  a  &ctitious  kind,  of  the  same  . 
name,  is  a  neutral  salt,  con^>osed  of  a  volatile  alkaline 
and  the  add  of  sea-aalt,  and  u  tberefi»e  called  Muriate 
Ammonia. 

AMMOn^lS  Cornu  {Min.)  a  fossile^  of  an  ash'cdour,  found 

in  the  shape  of  a  ram's  horn. 
AMMONITE  {Min.)  Snake-Stones;  a  sort  of  fossils  which 
abound  in  the  alum  works  in  Yorkriiire,  and  other  [MUts  of 
England.   They  are  made  up  ui  drdes,  like  the  rings'c^ 
a  snake  rolled  up. 
AMMONI'TRUM  {C/tem.)  the  Uxivious  salt  of  a  burnt  ve- 
getable, now  called  Frit.   PUn.  L  36,  c  26. 
AMMONIUM  (C%em.)   vide  ^fliffloncac. 
AMMO'PHILA  {Ent.)  Sand  Wasp;  a  genus  of  animals, 
Class  Itisectat  Order  Hymenoptera. 
Generic  Character.   SnmU  inflected ;  ,^iRpf  fordpated ;  an- 
/e»iuefilif(wm;  eyctoval;  nmgtphuied;  «<u^ ccHwealed 
in  the  id>domen. 
^edes.  The  species  of  this  genus  resemUe  the  sj^ex  in 
economy  as  well  as  in  form. 
AMMUNmON  cm.)  MiUtary  stores,  indt 
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caMMHi,  mwAbiv  htXk,  Ae.  hvA  ^  wrttaf  wttponni'oAn- 
Kive  aad  dsfeniivft— ilntaMNftOR  Arwi/,  tbat  wUdi'iB 
served  to  i^e  vAdun  «f  a  garrison  or  armT. 
AM'NA  eldtaiimU  {Chem^  water  run  throu^  Uroestone,  abd 

impregnated  with  its  particles.   ParaceL  Leae. 
AMNfi'STlA  (Alii.)  Mfm^U,  from  m,  priv.  and  /»*M(Mu,  to 
remomber;  amnesty,  or  oblivion  of  the  past,  an  act  of 
Hnces  to  their  subjects,  or  states  one  to  another,  which 
ad  its  origin  in  a  law  enacted  by  Thraeybulus  after  the 
cxpotston  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  by  which  it  was  decreed  to 
bury  all  past  injuries  in  Oblivion,  for  the  speedier  concilia- 
tioa  of  all  pmties.    Val.  Max.  L  4,  c.  I. 
AM'NION  {  Ana.)  m/«i«(,  the  internal  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  fcetus.   It  is  very  thin  and  pdlucid  in  the  early 
stage  of  pregnancy,  but  increases  in  thickness  and  strength 
in  the  latter  months.    Ruf.  Ephes.  AppelL  Part,  haman. 
Corp.  I.  1,  c.  37  ;  Gal.  ie  Dissect,  Fk/wp,  c.  10;  Gotr. 
Def,  Med. ;  Foes.  (Econom,  Hippocrai. 
AMHroN  {Bot.)  the  Itqiior  in  the  Succa/uf  cotHqmrnefOi,  or 
vesicle  of  the  seed,  from  which  the  cotyledons  are  formed. 
AMNIOTIC  Acid  (Ckem.)  an  acid  found  in  the  asanion  of  a 
cow, 

AM0E3£'UM  Carmen  (Ant.)  vene,  in  wfaidi  one  anawereth 
another  hy  coaracv  as  in  some  of  Virgil's  eclogues.  Fat. 
de  Skni/:  Verb. 

AMOLY'NTON  {Med,)  from    priv.  and  to 

make  dirtv ;  a  tt^cal  apj^teation,  whi<ai,  if  bandledt  will 
not  8«1  the  fingers.  CaL  AwrHian*  de  Aad.  Morb,  I.  S, 
c27. 

AM  CM  I  {Bol.)  Jamaica  pepp^,  so  called  by  the  Dutch. 

AMCVMIiS  {Bot.)  Pseudo  Amomum. 

AMCVMUM  (Bot.)  «^/m>,  a  plant,  so  called  from  its  fra- 
grant odour,  the  Greek  word  ugnifying  what  is  pure  and 
bhuneless.  It  was  one  of  the  aromatic  heri»  which  was 
used  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies,  whence  is  derived 
the  word  musimy.  The  poets  take  it  for  any  ointment  or 
perfume. 

Juv.  sat.  4-,  v.  108. 

Qwuituai  nx  r«Umt  duo  fwun  — — . 
Ovuf.  Tria,  I.  S,  eteg.  3,  v.  69. 

Atfu  w  eumfoUSi  tt  oworf piktn  wUmi 
Inqu*  ntbfirbano  amdita  jnhw  lolo. 

According  to  Dioscorides  it  is  of  a  healing,  drying,  astrin- 
gent, hyptotic,  and  anodyne  quality.  Dtoscor.  1. 1,  c  14; 
Plin.  1. 13,  cU  Sec;  Onbat.  Med,  Call.  1. 11 ;  Aet.  Te- 
trab.  1,  serm.  1;  Paul,  .^g^net,  de  Re  Med.  c.  3; 
Sakitas,  de  Homonym, 
Ahomoh,  in  the  Lmnean  stfstemy  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1 
Mtmaxdria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Chmraciers.    Ckv,  perimUh  oneJaaved.— CoR. 
monopetalous;  f     cylindraceous ;  Confer  three-pvted ; 
nectary  two-leaved.— ^tau.  ^filaments  none ;  anther  ob- 
long.—Pisr.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  tt^ma  tur- 
binace. — ^Pbr.  ca^jttde  fleshy ;  seeds  several* 
Spteies.   Hie  species  are  mostly  perenaids,  as  d»e — ^mo> 
MMn  auHEsAcr,  seu  Jluhif  Nanow-leaved  Gln8er.»^m»- 
ffium  ctti^ttmomumf  seu  Cardamomum  ndma.  Cardamom. 
—Amomum  gixtnum  paradisic  Grains  of  Paradise. — Amo- 
mum gahngOf  seu  MaratOa  galan^y  Galangale,  &c. 
J,  Bauh,  Hist.  PkaU.  t  C.  Bauh.  Pin.  Theat.t  Ger, 
Herb.i  Park,  Theat,  Baton,  i  Htm.  Hist^  Plant.; 
Tournef,  Inst.  Herb, 
AuoHUH  18  also  a  name  for  the  Solnnum  fseudo-a^uicum, 
the  Curcuma  longa,  and  a  species  of  the  5»on  of  Linnaeus. 
J.  Baufi.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Bo- 
tan,  i  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 
AMONGEA'BA  {Bot,)  a  kind  of  grast  good  for  a  fomenta- 
tion in  a  tenesmus. 


AMaRGE  (JViri.)  1.  T(w  flcoeaoe  theai|iiu—ii 

oil.  [vide  Amttrca']  2.  The  purple  dye  made  in  the  island 
•f  Amnios.  PmI.  Ononu  1.  7*  <•  mi  Smda^.  t  Uarpo-^ 

cration,  &c. 

AMORGINON  (Ant.)  *A^iu>,«r,  inlin  feminine, 'Am^-^ 
yiw ;  a  vestnent,  made  eif  Uie  .^oEgas  m  flax  in  tSm  uAamd. 

of  Amorgus. 

AMCRGIS  (Nat.)  'Af^^vk,  the  flax,  not  ttnlilce  byasas^. 
from  which  the  Kjur^fv***  are  ssade  in.  the  isloM  of 

Amorgus. 

AMCRIS  Pomum  (Bat.)  the  Solamm  tyooperwicum  ef  Dfa- 
nseas. 

AMORI'SCO  (Mns.)  in  a  Moorish  shrle  ;  as  es:pi«asioa.  ^ 

plied  to  old  English  ballads,  agnifyiiig  lhat  tiie  airis  to 

resemble  a  MoonA  dance. 
AMCRPHA  (Bot.)  from  «,  priv.  and  fi^,  the  form;  a 

genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadelpim,  Order  3  Decao" 

dria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  vae^leamd. — Cou.»etttl 

me.— Stah.  ^filaments  erect;  anthers  sirople.<-^]aT.. 

germ  roundish;  aty^r  snbohUe;  sterna  wmple-r-PMu 

legiume  lunulate ;  seeds  two. 
Spectes.  The  species  are  shrabs,  as  tin  Amvpha^ttimm» 

seu  Barba  JavUf  Ac.  Bastard  Ind%o,  'Ac.   Xjmi.  Spic*  ' 

Plant. 

AMCRPHOUS  {Nat.)  from  «,  priv.  and  tiu  ftrin  ; 

shapeless,  of  no  determinate  shsm  wImo  brdnn. 

AMORTIZATION  (Law)  an  aUeBatioo  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments in  mortmain.   S  Stat.  Ed.  I . 

AMORTISE  (Law)  from  the  French  Amorinr,  to  aHen  lands 
in  mortmun. 

AMFA'NA  (Bot.)  tbe£enusw>>ft«22>^rMwofLi«nseiia. 
AMPE'LION  (Med.)  vine  leaves,  which  are  good  for  mak- 

S'  ^pessarka*  H^^oerat,  de  Nat.  Mtdkb.  t  Foes,  (Eeomm, 
tppocrat. 

A'MPELIS  (Or.)  Chatterer;  a  genua  of  birds,  of  tiie  Order 
Passeres. 

Generic  Character.    Bill  stra^;fat  and  convex. — Nottrilt 
covered  with  bristles.— Tof^nr  sharp  and  bifid.— -Fesf 
simple,  with  three  toes  belbra,  and  one  behind. 
Swedes.   All  the  species  but  one  are  natives  of  America* 
as — AmpeUs  Cristata,  Crested  Chatterer. — Ampelis  Car^ 
nifery  sen  Cotinga  rubra.  Red  bird  from  Surinam,  or . 
Red  Cbatterer.— ^mpe^u  Cuprea,  seu  Cocdnea,  CiqMS- 
ous  Chatterer.— ./4mp«/M  dnerea,  seu  Lanias  Neugdu^ 
in  French,  Cohaga  gru  de  Onfennct  Grey  Shrik&«  . 
Ampelis  luteus^  YeUow  Chatterer. — Ampdis  Cotsnga 
Cayanensis,  seu  Cayanut  in  French  Cotinga  de  Cayennt, 
le  Qjuereiva,  Purple-throated  Chatterer.— ^ntpem  Ga-  . 
tinga,  in  French  le  Cordon  bleu.  Purple-breasted  Man»- 
•  kin,  or  Purale^easted  Chatterer.— i^atpe/u  Pompa~  . 
doura^  seu  Cm'aga  purmreOf  le  Pacmacon  Pompadour, 
Grey  Chatterer,  or  Pon^»douT  Chatterer.— ^4a^ie& 
Phcenidaf  Red-winged  Chatterer. — Ampelis  tersa,  la 
Tertiney  Blue-breatfied  Chatterer. — AmpeUs  Maynanm^ 
sea  Cotinga  Maynanensis,  in  French  le  Cetir^a  i  plumet 
soyenseSf  Silky  Chatterer.— ^mpeiu  variegata,  seu 
tir^  aaevni,  m  French  Pnentm,  Vari^iUed  (^Mtterar. 
— Ampdit  eenuKiUatat  seu  Cp^wm  em,  in  Fmch  U 
Cotinga  blane,  Carunculated  Chatterer. — Ampdie  su- 
perba.  Superb  Chatterer.— i4fR;is2»  umMbUa^  seu  ceph^^  . 
upterttt  omo/HS,  Un^rdiad  ChattMw.— Jtmjie&u  gam^ 
lea.  Waxen  Chatterer. 
AMPELITES  terra  {Min.)  &iuri?Sr<itt  from  S^unAx,  a  vine, 
because  it  kills  the  wc-rms  at  the  roots  ef  Ae  vines ;  Caaal 
Coal,  a  species  of  black  earth,  which  is  more  medicinal 
than  other  earths.   It  has  a  discussive  and  refrigerating 
virtue,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  ia  cosmetics  for  the 
cyeKds,  MAA^SAi^Mfa,  and  for  dveiog  the  hair.  Dioeeor. 
L  £,  c  181  i  Or&as,  Med.  CM.  1.  \^  AeU  Tetmb.  I, 
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3,  ft  9 ;  Mand.  Bii*fir.  c.  7 ;  Lemer,  da  Broguet.  / 

Duie  ParmMMa. 

AMPELODE'SMOS  (BotJ)  from  StfmXn,  a  Tine,  and  Ar- 

/t^t  a  bead ;  a  Uad  of  herb  with  which  the  vmes  in  ^cily 

■wd  to  be  tied. 
AMPWLGhEUCE  {Bet.)  the  name  of  a  white  lort  of  Tme 

oientioned  by  Pliny.   Nat.  Hist.  1.  2S,  c.  1, 
AI«»ELOPRA'SUM  {Bot.)  from  a  vine,  and  rp«r«, 

a  leek ;  a  herb  growine  among  vines,  called  ledc-vine,  a 

species  of  the  AUhim  of  Linnaus. 
AMPE'LOS  Agria  {Bot.)  Briony,  or  WiM-Vine. 
AMPHEMERInOS  (JMcrf.)  an  epithet  for  a  quotidian 

fever,  or  a  fever  which  brings  on  a  paroxysm  or  fit  every 

day,  froin  signifying  a  revolution,  -and  nffif^^  a 

day. 

AMPHIARTHRCMSIS  (Anat.)  from  circum,  on  both 

sides,  and  ifSf^u,  articulation ;  a  mixed  sort  of  articula- 
tion, between  the  diarthrosis  and  the  synarthrosis,  [vide 
ArticHlatioti] 

AMPHI'BIA  {Zo.)  from  i^^,  tdrinque,  uid  j9m,  vita^  that 
is.  both  ways  of  Kfe,  because  the  animals  live  as  well  on 
knd,  or  in  the  air,  as  in  tlte  water.  Itie  third  class  into 
which  the  animal  world  is  divided,  consisting  of  two  orders, 
BepHlia^  Reptiles,  with  feet,  and  Serpentes,  Serpents,  with- 
out feet,  having  plates,  scales,  or  nngs  on  the  belly. 
Beptitia  compr^nd  Testudo,  the  Tortoise,  covered  witli 
a  shell — Draco^  the  Dragon,  having  wings  and  a  tail — 
Rana,  the  FVog  or  Toad— Lffcer/o,  the  Crocodile,  AlK- 

Sitor,  Lizard,  Newt,  Stdamander,  Chameleon,  Eft, 
ireo,  which  is  two-footed,  tailed,  and  naked. 
Serfodea  comprehend  Crotaliat  the  Rattle  Snake.»Boff, 
without  a  rattle. — Coluber,  the  \5per,  having  j^ates  on 
the  belly,  and  scales  on  the  tail^^nguu,  the  Snake, 
having  scales  under  the  tail. — Am^ubeena^  having  rings 
on  the  body. — Cat^a,  having  wnnkles  on  the  body  and 
taS.— ileroMorrfiu,  havinff  ti^ercles.  A  more  pardctdar 
account  of  this  class  will  be  found  under  each  genus. 
AMPHIBIALITHUS  (Fom.)  so  called  from  being  the  part 
«f  an  amphibious  animal ;  a  genus  of  petrefactions  in  the 
Linmean  system. 
AMPHIBLESTROPDES  {Med.)  from  kfu^fii^ff**,  a  net, 
and  ti^«f,  the  form,  i.  e.  Net-formed ;  the  ReUna,  or  Net- 
like coat  of  the  eye.    Ruf.  Epket.  Appdl.  Part.  Corp. 
human,  1.  1,  c.  23. 
A'MPHIBOLE  (Afpi.)  a  species  of  Hornblende. 
AMraiBOl^IA  {Rhet.)  m/i.<fi0»>J*,  from  kfMpi,  on  both 
sides,  and  fii?iX0,  to  throw ;  Amphibology,  or  Ambiguity 
of  exprrasion  when- a  sentence  carries  u  double  seoise,  as 
"  Aio  te,  ^acide,  Romanos  vincere  posse."   It  is  distin- 
guished from  an  equivocation,  which  nes  in  a  single  word, 
as  Captare  "  lepores,"  where  Upores  si^ifies  either  hares 
or  jests.    ArUtot.  Rhet.  I.  3,  c.  5 ;  Cw.  de  Invent.  1.  2, 
c.40;  Quint.  Instil.  1.7,  c.  9;  Hermog,  tttfi  haor;  Vost. 
Tnstit.  Rhet.  p.  167. 
AMPHIBRA'CHYS  {Gram.)  ip4*'fif^,  from  ift.^),  utrin- 

Cuf,  and  fif»z^t  brevisj  i.  e.  short  on  both  ^des;  afoot, 
aving  a  long  syllaUe  between  two  short  ones,  as  ifM^ 
Htephett.  *yj;<^<^. 
AMPHIBRA'NCHIA  (Nat.)  from  ifi^  and  flfArxf** 

eiia  /  the  parts  about  the  tonsils, 
AMPHICAU'STIS  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  wild  barley. 
AMPHI'CTYONES  {Ant.)  'A/a^ucriUtf,  the  judges  who  con- 
ttituted  the  Amphictyonic  council,  [vide  Amphichfonium} 
AMPHICTYONIA  (Ant.)  'Ay^x-nmU,  a  general  name 
for  any  aasenri>ly  of  the  Grecian  cities,  who  met  to  consult 
about  the  common  good,   [vide  Amphictyonium\ 
AMPHICTYCNIUM  concUium  {Ant.)  the  Council  of  the 
Amphictyones,  founded,  as  is  generally  suppmed,  by  a 
king  of  Athens  of  the  same  name.   It  consisted  at  first  of 
deputies  from  only  seren  cities,  wfaidi  were  afterwards  in- 
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creased  to  twelve,  namely,  from  the  lonians,  Doriant, 
Bceotians,  Munesians,  Phtfaians,  Lociians,  Malians,  Pbo- 
cians,  Thessaiians,  Dolopians,  Perhebians,  and  .Atians. 
Diodor,  1.  16,  c.  16;  Plin.  1.  36,  c.  19. 

AMPHI'DEON  {Med,)  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

AMPHIDIARTHRO'SIS  {Anat.)  an  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw,  partly  by  a  ginglymus,  and  partly  by  an  ar- 
tbrodia. 

AMPHIDRCMIA  (Ant.)  'Ap.<pJ^Mm^  from  i/*^,  around, 
and  ^ffMf,  a  course;  a  festival  at  Athens  celebrated  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  birUi  of  a  child,  when  it  was  carried 
round  the  fire  and  presented  to  the  Lares,  or  household 
gods,  on  which  occasion  an  entertainment  was  ^iven,  and 
presents  made  to  the  attendants.  A  description  of  the 
whole  ceremony  is  to  be  found  in  the  verses  of  Ephippus^ 
as  quoted  by  Athensus.  Ptat.  in  Th^atet.s  Lysta*  in 
Orat.  apud  Harpocrat.  j  Schol.  in  Aristoj^.  Lusistrat.  t  . 
Poll.  Onovu  I.  2,  segm.  8 ;  Atken.  I.  2,  c.  24-,  and  1 9,  c.  2 ; 
Harpocration ;  Hesychius ;  Suidat. ;  C<sl.  Rkodig.  1.  22, 
c.  12;  Meurt.  Hist.  MixxL;  Tumeb.  Adv.  1.  3,  c.6. 

AMPHIJE'NE  (Min,)  a  species  of  garnet. 

AMPHl'MACER  {Gram.\  'Aju^fMu^  frvm  <Si/»^f,  on  both 
sides,  and  /Miwfifc  long,  i.  e.  a  foot,  having  a  short  syHaUe 

in  the  middle,  and  a  long  one  on  each  ude,  ai  n^y*** 

Heephett.  -x^ifJ'. 
AMPHIMA'SCHALI  {Ant.)  an  epithet  for 

coats  with  two  sleeves,  which  were  worn  by  freemen 
only,  in  distinction  from  the  iTtftftMrxftJ^n^  or  coats  with 
one  sleeve,  which  was  the  peculiar  dress  cS  slaves.  To 
this  Aristophanes  alludes. 
EjttU.  act  S,  seen.  4,  v.  47. 

Alexand.  Gen.  Dier.  1. 5,  c.  IS;  CalL  Rkodig.  Antif,  Leet. 
1.  16,  c.  10. 

AMPHIMERI'NA  Fehrit  {Med.)  a  tertian  remittent  fever. 
A'MPHIPLEX  (^nof.)  the  part  betwixt  the  scrotwR  and 

anus.    Au^  £pAe«,  de  AppeU.  Part,  Corp.  hman,  1.  1, 

c.  12. 

AMPHIPNEU'MA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Dyspnaa. 

AMPHI'POLI  {Ant.)  'Ay^U»^,  magistrates  appointed  by 
Timoleon  at  Syracuse,  after  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  the 
Tyrant,  who  derive  their  name  from  their  being  supposed 
to  be  ministers  to  Jupiter.   Diod.  1. 16. 

AMPHI'PPI  (Ant.)  i^iWw,  desultorest  horse  soldiers  who 
used  to  charge  with  two  horses,  so  that  they  might  leap 
from  one  to  the  other ;  to  which  Hmner  alludes. 
Horn.  //.  L  15,  T.  684. 

Suidas  in  Verb.  imrm,.    Col.  Rkodig.  Antiq.  Lect.  1.  21, 
c  30. 

AMPHIPRO*STYLOS  (Ant.)  A;**itywA-(,  frwa  on 
both  sides,  and  wfUpJm,  a  prostyle  or  column ;  a  house 
wiUi  pillars,  or  pianas,  on  both  sides.  Vitruv.  I.  3,  c  1 ; 
Salmat.  in  Solin.  p.  1217. 

AMKIISB^'NA  {ZooL)  from  i^,  both  ways, 

and  iBM>«,  to  go  ;  a  venomous  serpent  in  Lybia  with  two 
heads,  and  moving  forward  with  either  end.  Luean,  1. 9, 

EtgroBbittgmhammiTgnteqMt  AmpktJ)0Ka. 

Nicaader,  in  his  Theriacae,  calls  it  i/o^auiftf,  i.  e.  having  a 
farad  at  both  ends.  This  notion  of  the  ancients  arose 
from  tlie  shape  of  the  animal ;  the  body  of  which  is  of 
equal  Aickness  throughout  its  whole  length,  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  the  head  from  the  tail.  The  bites 
of  these  serpents  resemble  the  stilus  of  wasps.  PUn.  1. 8, 
c.  23;  Soltn.  Pelykist.  c  27;  Aet.  Tetrak,  1,  serm.  1 ; 
Paul,  ^ginei.  de  lU  Med,  IS,  c.  18;  Actuar^e  Metk, 

Med.  L  6.  c.  11.  ^.g.,.^^^  Google 
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Ahphisbama^  in  the  Linnean  t^ttm,  a  genus  of  enlmali ; 
Class  Amphibia^  Order  SerpaUa* 

Getieric  Character.  Rings  on  the  bodr  and  the  iaj\^Scalet 

none. — Tail  hardly  to  be  dtstinguMied  from  the  body. 
Species.    The  species  are  the  AmphitbcBna  Jitligintuaf 
Aavat  varia,  a/&a,  mf^t/Sca,  &c. 

AMFHl'SCfl  {Astron.)  from  on  both  sideSj  and  a 
shadow ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone*  who  have 
their  shadow  turned  to  the  north  one  part  of  the  year,  and 
to  the  south  the  other.  When  the  smi  is  in  the  zenith  they 
have  no  shadow,  wherefore  Plinv  calls  them  Aum  ;  and  to 
this  Lucan  alludes,  when  speuing  of  Syene,  that  was 
placed  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  he  says,  '*  Umbras 
nusquam  flectente  Syene."  Luc.  1.2,  t.  587;  Qeomed, 
de  Mund.  U  1 ;  Plin  1.  2,  c.  74. 

AMPHPSMILA  {Aaat,)  «><.^/m'an,  from  c^i,  on  both  sides, 
and  rfbtX*,  a  knife;  a  dissecting  knife  with  an  edge  on 
both  sides.    Galen  apud  Cabell, 

AMPHPSCIEN  cockatrice  {Her.)  vide  BatUisk. 

AMPHITANE  {Chem,)  Tincal. 

AMPHITAP^  (Ant.)  garments  having  hair  on  both  sides, 
.  on  which  persons  slept. 
LtaiO,  hi. 

PhU,  otftM  amjifatapa,  viUii  ingent^  woUm.. 

Ulpian.  de  Aur.  et  Argent,  ^g-i  tiesyckius;  Non.  1. 14, 
.  c  24  ;  del,  Rhodig.  AnHq.  Led.  1.  16,  c.  2  ;  Ferrar.  de 

Re  Vest.  1.  2,  c.  1.  &c. 
AMPHITHA'LAMUS  {Ant.)  from  A/*^J,  on  both  sides,  and 

tM/MfAat,  the  marriage  bed ;  the  mwd's  room  on  both  ndes 

that  of  her  mistress  s.    Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  10. 
AMPHITHE'ATRE  (Ant.)  Amphilkea- 

irunit  Mftf^dtuTfotf  from  iifbfii,  on  both 

sides,  and  ^Mrptr,  i,  e.  a.  theatre  on 

both  sides ;  a  circular  biuldmg  so  con- 
structed as  to  appear  to  be  composed 
.  of  two  theatres,  or  one  enUre  theatre 
.  all  round ; 

.Ovid.  Met.  1.  11,  v.  25. 


>  ttrueto  utn'mfua  theatn 


Cm  auiftittit^  ctnut  peritwna  orwtd. 

The  form  of  which  was  either  round  or  oval,  as  in 
the  annexed  fieure,  which  represents  an  amphitheatre 
adorned  with  columns,  and,  in  the  interior,  the  emperor 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators ;  in  the  area  a  bull, 
and  a  man  seated  on  an  elephant  engaged  in  battle ;  on 
the  left  an  obelisk ;  and  on  the  right  a  colossal  statue ; 
the  inscription  MUNIFICENTIA  GOBDIANI  AVGusti. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  amphitheatre  were  tbe^Arena, 
or  place  where  the  gladiators  fougfat.-~CatKa,  or  hol< 
law  part  where  the  beasts  wero  kept — Podium,  or  pro* 
jecUon  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  siurounded  the 
.*  arena,  and  was  assigned  to  the  senators,  &c.  for  their 
use — Gradus,  or  benches  rising  all  round  fd>ove  the 
Poi&mnr-AditttSf  or  entrances;  and  the— Fomtforuv, 
or  gates  which  terminated  the  Aditus*    Vitruo.  1.  5, 
c  7 ;  Zn.  1. 41,  c  31 ;  Senet.  de  Ira,  1. 3,  c.  12;  PUm 
I.  36,  c.  15 ;  Sacfon.  inCoLcSO;  Dio.  1.  61 ;  TertulL 
jie  &pectac.  c.  12;  Vopise.  m  Pnb.  c  19;  Treb.  Pell,  in 
Galaen.  c.  12;  Camdor.  Var,  1.5,  c.4;  Isidor.  Orig. 
1. 18,  c.  52  ;  Lipt.  de  Amj^keat,  c  8 ;  Pancinll.  De- 
terht.  JJrb.  apud  Grav.  Tnu.  Rom.  AtOiq,  torn.  iii.  p,  S22. 
AMPHITRITE  {Con.)  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  Class 
Vermes,  Order  MoUusca. 

Generic  Character.   Body  annulate.— PA/iinc2»  small.— 

Feelers  two, — Eyes  none. 
Species.   The  principal  species  are  ibe—Amphitrite  tn- 
Jundibulum,  found  near  King*s-bridge,  in  Devonshire. 
—Amphitrite  commluius,  fpund  on  the  southern  Coast  of 
DevoDibire^^fltpftttriftf  WRfsfaftrwH,  fou]^  on  difi^nent 
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parts  of  the  Enclish  coast^-^«pftMr  roiea,  htanug 
the  feelers  beautmdly  spotted  with  eskoBoa^^mfkilrd* 
canmanulata,  &c 
AMPHODO^TA  (Zo.)  it^'piUrm,  from  ^1,  on  both 

sides,  and  i^,  a  tooth ;  animals  having  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

Erot.  Lex.  Hippocrat. ;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrai. 
ATVIPHORA  {Ani.)  mfb^hfutt,  per  Sync,  pro  mfti^^ym,  from 
on  bow  sides,  and  ^fw,  to  bear,  because  it  has  two 

handles  for  holding  by;  a  vessel  imd  liquid  measure, 

among  the  ancients,  containing  above 

seven  gallons.  The  Amphora  is  repre- 
sented on  the  coins  of  Athens,  and  is 

supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  Uiis  city, 

where  earthen-ware  was  first  made,  as 

in  the  annexed  figure,  which  represents 

Jupiter  Fulgurator,  i.  e.  the  darter  of 

lightning;  ue  inscription  A0E,  i.  e. 

Atf»ltHy  Atheniensium.     Cato  de  Re 

Rust.  c.  1 14 ;  Cicin  Verr.  2,  c.  74 ;  Colum.  1.  IS,  c  S8  ; 

Pat.  de  Rom.  Pond.  Sfc.  apud  Grav.  Thes.  Antiq.  Bom. 

vol.  ii.  p.  1627 ;  Beger.  7^.  Brandenburgh. 
Amphora  {Com.)  the  la^^  measure  used  at  Vouoe, 

equal  to  four  Enelish  gallons.  • 
AMPHORA'ICUM  {^.)  the  name  for  the  wine  which 

was  kept  in  the  amphora. 
AMPHORAOIIUS  (Ant.)  from  m/^M  a  tankard  bearer. 
AMPHORITES  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  literary  contest  in  the 

island  of  iEg^na,  where  an  ox  was  the  reward  bestowed 

upon  the  poet,  who  made  the  best  ditfayrambic  Tersei  in 

honour  or  Bacdius. 
AMPLEXATIO  lAldiem,)  a  term  among  the  alchymists 

ftnr  a  matrinumial  union  between  thOT  mercury  called  the 

white  female,  and  gold,  called  the  red  husband. 
AMPLEXICA'ULE  {Bot.)  stem-clasping ;  an  epithet  for  a 

leaf. 

AMPLIATION  ILato)  ampUatio,  a  deferring  of  judgment 
till  the  cause  is  further  examined.  In  this  case  the  judgea 
pronounced  the  word  amplius,  or  by  writing  the  letters 
N.  L.  for  non  liquet,  signifying  that  the  cause  was  not 
dear.  Manut.  ad  Cic.  tn  Verr.  1,  c.  29;  Sigon.de  Jud, 
I  2,  c.  22;  TumO.  Adv.  L  1,  c.  S;  PoOet.  For.  Rom. 
1.  4,  c.  15. 

AMPLIA'TIO  {Com.)  the  duplicate  of  a  receipt  account, 
and  the  like.  "  To  sign  a  copy  by  ampliation  is  to  sign  a 
duplicate  of  it. 

AMPLIFICATION  (Rhet.)  amplijicatio,  a  figure  of  speech 
which  consists  of  enlarging  on  an  argument  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  either  better  or  worse  in  Uie  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  thus  excite  their  approbalion,  or  the  ccmbBry 
emotion  towards  the  subject  or  discourse ;  it  is  called  by 
the  Greeks  •i^'f.  Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  2,  c.  26  ;  Cic.  Orat. 
1.  S,  c  27 ;  Q^intii.  Xnstit.  1.  3,  c  7  ;  Sulpic.  Vict.  Instit. 
Rhet.p.2>i9. 

AMPLITUDE  {Ast.)  amplitudo,  an  arc  of  the  hwizon  in- 
tercepted between  its  east  and  west  points,  and  -  the  centre 
of  the  sun  or  stars  at  their  rising  ana  settiu{^.  AngiUtude  is 
called  ortive,  or  Ea^m,  when  the  star  is  ruiag,  and  ocd^ 
dwnUt  or  fFeifern,  when  it  is  setting. 
Each  of  these  amplitudes  is  likewise 
termed  Northern  or  Southern,  as  the 
point  of  rising  or  setting  is  in  the  /  m 

northern  or  southern  hemisphere;  thus 
let  H  R  be  the  horizon,  A  G  the  Equi- 
noctial, O  the  true  East  or  West  point 
of  the  horizon,  S  the  centre  of  the  sun  or  star  at  its  rising 
or  setting,  then  the  arc  O  S  is  the  amjditude^— Cwnptenwiite 
of  the  Amplitude,  vide  Azimuth. 

Amplitude,  Magnetical  (Mar.)  an  arc  of  the  horizon  be- 
tween the  sun  or  star  at  its  rising,  and  the  magnetic  East 
or  West  point  indicated  by  Uie  compass.  t 
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AvpiXTUBS,  eompUmatt  of  the  (Gun.)  the  range  of  shot, 
or  the  horisoktal  right  line  drawn  from  the  numtfa  of  the 
camion  to  the  spot  where  the  shot  finally  rests. 

AMPLU'STRIA  Lint.)  omamenU  for  ships.  [fMie  Aphutria] 

AMPOmS  {Med.)  miMttmt,  from  imvim,  to  regurgitate ; 
the  recess  of  the  humours  from  the  drcumference  of  the 
bodj  to  the  internal  parts. 

AMPinX  A  (Ant.)  a  fluon  for  oil,  or  a  jug  for  beer,  whidi 
ma  set  on  the  tahle. .  U  was  sometimes  made  of  ^ass,  as 
Iflnf.  1.  6,  epig.  28,  v.  S. 

At  tmmdtadiHdiek,  vitrtiiqiu  ttpntm 
JmpmUk  potw  (Munptiiw  oftunit. 

Sometimes  of  sldns,  as 
Ptma.  Rud.  act  3,  seen.  4,  r.  51 . 

Nm  mf  tarn  ^nemm,  vt  miimt  dfcit  amfuUmhu 
Optimum  mm  eprnfa^xMOocanuM,  et  lineeritaimtm. 

The  form  of  the  ampulla  is  as  in  the  annexed 

figure.    Cic,  de  Fin.  1.  14,  c.  12;  Apul.  Flor, 

L  2 ;  Plin.  Epitt.  1.  4,  ep.  30 ;  Suet,  m  Domil. 

c  21 ;  Stuck,  Anti([.  Conviv,  1.  2,  c.  25 ;  Fabric. 

Dttcript,  Urb,  Rom.  c.  18. 
Ampulla  (Chent.\  any  vessel  having  a  belly,  as  cucurbits, 

bolt-beada,  reomvers,  &c 
Ampulla  Must.)  the  fiiat  appearance  of  the  heart,  liver, 

ftc.  m  a  foetus  aftw  (»nception.  Hildanut* 
Ampulla  (BoL)  the  Uadder ;  a  round,  hollow,  closed  body 

dwt  is  found  at  the  roots  of  some  pUnts,  as  in  the  stdi- 


joioed  figure  which  re^etents  the  root  of  the  Utriailaria 
AldrovmdB, 

AMt*ULLA'SC£NS  ahui  (Amt.)  the  most  tumid  past  of 

Pecquet'a  duct 
AMPUTATION  (Surg.)  from  mm  and  pato,  I  e.  Mchtdo,  to 

cut ;  the  cutting  off  a  limb,  whidi  iteration  is  described 

by  Cdsus,  L  7,  c.  23,  &c. 
Amputation  is  also  used,     Cselius  Am«Uanus,  to  signify 

deprivation  of  speech,  and,  m  regard  to  the  nerves,  to  take 

a#ay  the  strength.    Cal.  Aurd.  de  Acui.  Morb.  L  2,  c  6 ; 

Chrome,  1. 4,  c.  7> 
AMPUTATU'RA  {Med.)  a  wound  from  amputation* 
AMSEtlETES  {AfU.)  those  whose  looda  lay  againet  the 

high  road.   Fe$t.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
AMU'CTICA  {Med.)  ifumnxk,  from  i/tirrm,  to  vellicate ; 

medicines  serving  to  vellicate  the  bronchi*,  and  produce 

coughing.   CiEl.  Aurel.  Chron,  1.  2,  c.  6. 
AMVGTTI  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree. 

AMULETUM  {Ant.)  Amunetumt  from  i/»Am,  to  keep  off; 
Amulet,  the  name  of  a  particular  form  of  words  or  of  me- 
dicines, which,  tied  about  the  neck,  were  sui^oaed  to 
CTpel  disease.        Clerc  Hist,  de  la  Medic* 

AM17RCA  (Nat.)  the  Mother  of  the  lees  of  the  pressed 
oiive,  whidi  is  of  use  for  hydroptcal  persons.  It  is  called 
by  Dioscorides  A^yw.  Cat.  de  Re  Rtut,  c  100;  JDtotcor, 
1. 1,  c.  138 ;  PUn.  1 15,  c  II;  CohmeL  1 9,  c.  SO;  On- 
bat.  Med.  Coll.  1. 14,  c.  1 ;  Aet  Telrafi.  1,  serpi.  1 ;  PmU. 
MMt.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  9. 

AMuSSIS  (Ani.)  or  Amttnum,  a  Carpenter^  Rule. 

A'MY  (Laaa)  from  the  Fkoich  ami;  the  friend  or  gunfrdian 
to  whmn  an  infiuat  is  entrusted:  ^ntehaim  amif,  Uie  next 
fiteod ;  atien  an^,  ft  foceignw  lubject  to  tome  pxince  who 
i  ton  friendly  teims^ 
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A<MTCHE  (MmL)  A/tuj^  fhnn  i/itAwm,  to  scratch ;  a  su- 
perfidal  exuloeration  or  acaiificttion,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates. 

AMYETXCA  (Metf.)  stunuhiting  and  vdlicating  medicines. 

CaL  AureL  de  Acut.  Morb,  1.  S,  c.  6. 
AMYGDALA  (Bot.)  AfMyAixv,  so  called  because  it  has 

maiqr  fiurowi ;  the  ahnmad  or  friut  of  Uk  almond  tree. 

The  sweet  and  esculent  almond  is  much  uifMor  in  virtue 

to  the  bitter,  which,  amo^  other  medidnal  qualitiea,  atte- 
'  mates  and  provokes  urine.    rAcopArauf.  Hut,  Plant,  1. 2, 

c.  1 ;  DtOKor,  Ul,c  176 ;  PUn,  1. 15 ;  PatU.  Mginet,  1. 7, 

c  IS. 

AMYGDALA  ^ttctum  (Anat.)  the  almonds  or  kernels  of 

the  throat,  otherwise  called  TontiUte. 
AMYGDALATUM  (Med.)  an  amygdalate  or  emulsion  of 

almonds. 

AMYGDAfLEA  (Ant.)  the  same  as  Amygdate. 
AMYGDALIfNUM  oleum  {Phar.)  oil  of  almonds. 
AMYGDALIS  ntnilis  {Bat.)  the  Theobroma  of  Linnieus. 
AMYGDALITES  {Bot.)  a  herb  of  the  spurge  kind,  having 

the  leaf  of  the  almond.   Pltn.  L  26.  c.  8. 
AMYGDALA'D  (Min.)  the  Amygdalites  vulgaris  of  Lin- 

nsus. 

AMYGDALOIDES  (Bot.)  the  Euphorbia  paftwimofLin- 
neeus. 

AMYGDALOPEfRZICUM  (Bot.)  the  Abnond  Peach. 
AMYGDA'LOM  (Bat.)  AfH^ftAtm,  the  fruit  of  the  Amyg- 
dahu. 

AMY'GDALUS  (Bot,}  Amygdala^  itf*vv3it?S,  Almond-tree ; 
a  tree  so  called,  from  A^nWo,  to  tear  with  the  nails;  be- 
cause the  stone  <^  the  fruit  is  furrowed  as  if  trnv  with  the 
nails,    [vide  Amygdala'] 
Ahtqdalus,  in  the  Linnean  systemf  a  genus  of  plants* 
Class  12  Icosandria,  Order  I  Monogynia,  « 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  prrtoniA  one<leaved,  tubuloos; 
divisions  8preadinff.^-Coa.  of  five  petals,  oblong-ovate^— 
Stau.  flamenU  Aorter  by  half  than  the  corol&i ;  anthere 
ninple^PisT.  gens  roundish;  st^e  simple;  sHg^ 
headed.— Per.  a  dn^  roundUh,  villose ;  «et2  a  nut 
ovate  comfwessed. 
Species.   The  prindpel  Sfwdes  are  dto—Av^dalus  Per* 
ska,  thePeach  or  Nectarine 'IVee.---j4fm^dliiAi«  eommtnie, 
the  common  Almond  Tre^i—Amygda^^iawtt  Common 
Dwarf  Almond.^ — Ammdaki^  p^mta,  Double^owered 
Dwarf  AlmoDd. 
AuTODALus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Bradeium  adluli^ium, 
and  the  Catappa  Urminalis  of  Linnsus.  Rati  Hist,  Plant* 
AMYGDALY'TES  {Min.)  idmoDd-stone^  a  genus  of  eartfca 
of  the  aggn^te  oraer. 

Generic  Character.   The  amygdalytes  consists  of  variou* 
eHiptical  stones  imbedded  togetlm',  so  as  form  an 
r^ular  mass. 

S^eaes,  The  spedes  of  this  genus  may  be  divided  into 
those  whidi  have  a  talcose  bue,  those  with  a  calcareous 
base,  those  with  an  arg^ceous  base,  and  those  with  a 
siliceous  base. 

A'MYLA  (Chem.\  any  sort  of  chemical  fiecula.  Cattelt. 
Lex  Med. 

A^ YLON  (Nat.)  or  Amylumt  £/mam,  from  «,  priv.  and  /ma*^ 

a  mill ;  because  it  is  made  without  a  mill ;  stardt,  or  the 

facula  of  wheat,  which  is  good  for  rheum  in  the  eyes. 

Diotcor,  L  2,  c  123;  PUn.  1 18,  c.  7;  Oribat,  Med.  CoU. 

L  1,  c  17;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  P.  ^giti^  de  Re  Med. 

L  1,  c.  78 ;  Myrep.  de  Antid.  L  1,  c  4S5. 
A'MYON  Mmtf.)  an  epithet  for  a  limb  so  emadated  at  for  ' 

the  musoes  to  disappear. 
A'MYRIS  (Bot.)  tf/MfK,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octon- 

driot  Order  1  Mont^tnua. 

Gaurie  Character*  Xal.  perianth  eae-|etved— COit.  pe- 
talt  spreidiiur«--<STAif«  jSbmarfi  KwlAafStv^MlAovl^ 
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oblong.^ — Fist,  gstm  Bdperior ;  «fu2«  tluckuh ;  tfupno 
four-coniered.— Pbb.  beny  nHuadiM ;  ued  nut  nMUKl. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  die— ^nyWi 
GUeadenmt  rae  folsaAi  tof  Gilead-trrie.— liemi- 
fera.  Gum  Elemi-tree, — Amyrit  opobaltamum,  Opobalsa- 
mttm,  4^.  Balsam  of  Mecca  tnej—Amfru  baUamifera, 
Sweet  Amyris,  White  Candle-wood  or  Rose-wood. — 
Atttvris  tox^ra,  Toxicodendroiit  Poison-adi,  &c. 
liaii  Hist.  Plant. ;  Pluk.  Almag. 
A'NA  {Med.)        a  teno  in  prescripUons  foreadi,  n^ich 

is  commonly  written  A  or  A  A. 
Ana  (Com.)  on  Indian  coin  equal  to  a  shilling  and  44-  of  a 

penny. 

ANABA'PTISTS  (£«.)  an  heretical  sect  who  admit  none 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  but  such  as  can  give  an 
account  of  their  faith.  They  are  called  Anabaptists,  that 
is  "  Rebaptizers,"  from  lentfietwri^t,  to  baptize  again, 
because  they  rebapUze  all  before  they  join  their  commu- 
nity, that  have  already  received  baptism.  Geneb.  in  Cte- 
mens.  villi  Praieol.  Doctrin.  Hteret  Ornn,;  Sander,  de 
Origin  et  Progress  Schismat.  Anglican, ;  Spondan.  Contin. 
Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  1522. 

ANABA'SII  (Ant.)  expeditious  couriers  or  messengers  men- 
tioned by  St.  Jerom.   Adver.  Rx^n. 

ANA'BASIS  {Ant.)  «r«j3M-K,  from  «nii8«P«,  to  ascend;  the 
title  of  Xenophon's  description  of  the  younger  Cyrus* 
expedition  against  his.  brother. 

Anabasis  (Med.)  an  increase  of  fever  in  general.  Gal.de 
Morb.  Temp,  c.  2;  Gorr.'D^H.  Med. 

Anabasis  (Bot.)  a  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  was 
otherwise  called  equitetwn,  or  Horse-hair.  Pirn,  1.  36,  c.  7. 

Anabasis,  in  the  Lmnean  system^  a  genua  of  plants,  Class  5 
Ftntandriat  Osder  2  D^ggmut. 

Generic  Chancer.  Cal.  wrianth  three-lesved  leaflets, 
Toimdisb — Coa.  fiTe-petalled.— STAH.^^iM«nff  filiform ; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  st^es  acumi- 
nate ;  sftfnus  obtuse^PiA.  berry  roundish ;  seed  single. 

jjpeeies.   The  speciea  are— Anabasis  apktfUa^  Salsala  bacci- 

Leafless  Anabasis,  a  shrub, 
native  of  the  South-east  of  E\impe^Anabasis  ^fiiUosa, 
Sals(^a  clavi/blia.  Leafy  Anabaus,  an  annual,  native  of 
the  South-east  oi  Europe — Anabasis  tamariscifolia  seu 
Kali  /miicosuniy  Tfunarisk'leaved  Anabasis,  a  shrub, 
native  of  Spuia— -^nuiaju  spinosissimat  seu  Salsola  itchi- 
nuSf  Thorny  Anabasis,  a  nhrub,  native  of  Alexandria — 
Anabasis  Cretacea^  a  perennial,  native  of  Siberia.  Linn, 
Plant, 

ANABATICA  (Med.)  «N«8«ruu*,  a  continued  (&t«t  increas- 
ing in  malignity.  Gtd.  de  Differ.  Puis,  1. 2,  c.  1 ;  Gorr. 
Defin,  Med. 

ANABATHRA  (Ant.)  ftom  i>*fim,m^ascendQ;  1.  Stepping 
stones  or  blocks  placed  by  the  way  side  for  mounting  or 
dismountine.  2.  Ranges  of  seats  m  the  theatres.  3.  A 
throne  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople  where  the  emperor 
used  to  ait. 
Juven.  sat.  7«  v.  ¥i. 

Et  guc  cMHiiutp  feidnit  ano&attn  tipBo. 

Bergier.  de  Viii,  M&H.  !■  4,  aect.  S9 ;        ad  B^.  1. 3, 

ANABIBA'ZON  (Asirom,)  the  dragon's  head  or  Northern 
node  of  the  moon. 

ANA'BOLE  IMed.)  from  iumfi^um,  to  cast  up;  thiD#ing 
any  thing  off  the  stomach. 

ANA'BOLEUS  (Ant.)  'Amfi^m,  m  the  Latin  straior;  an 
equerry  or  groom  of  the  stable;  lo  odlad  fiom  hia  assist- 
ing his  master  to  mooat  his  horse.  PUdareh  in  Crass. ; 
Suidas  t  Eustath.  in  Oduss.  L  1,  t.  155. 

ANABBOCHI'SMOS  (ML)  6>Mr2i*rA.  from  ^,  up- 
wards,  w»A.llfixfS,  aom;  aa  opentipn  fiir  tetening  the 


hairs  of  the  eyelids  vhm  offenrive  to  the  eyes.  Cds.  de 
Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  7 ;  Gali.  Comm.  4,  in  Hippocrat.  de  Rat. 
Vict. ;  Panl  Meinet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  6,  e.  13 ;  Oarr,  D^n. 
Med.i  Foes.  (Mcoaom.  Hippocrat. 

ANABRO^IS  (Med.)  iukfift^^,  fton  tmafi(Armm^  to  con- 
sume; a  corrosion  of  the  solid  parts  1^  acrid  humours. 

ANA'BULA  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  beast  in  Ethiopia,  having  a 
head  like  a  camel,  a  neck  like  a  horse;  1^  like  an  ox,  and 
Kddish  all  over,  with  white  spots. 

ANACALYPTEfRIA  (Ani.)  A*«K«A»TiipM«,from  iMu«AwT«, 
to  UDveil ;  festivals  among  the  Greeks  on  the  third  day 
alter  marriage,  when  the  bride  was  allowed  to  take  off  her 
veil  which  she  had  hitherto  always  worn.  The  presents 
made  at  that  time  to  the  bride  had  also  that  name*  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hesychius,  the  day  was  called  itMutfuin^wr, 
Jul.  PoUux.  1.  3,  segm.  36  ;  Harpocration ;  Heufckius  j 
Suidas  ;  Cal.  Rkodig.  Antia.  Lcct.  1. 1,  c.  26. 

ANACA'MPSEROS  (Bot.)  Orpine,  or  Live  Long;  a  plant 
that  grows  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  more.  It  is  of  a 
detersive  and  vulnerary  quality,  fit  for  ruptures.  The 
leaves  of  the  anacampseros  have  a  glutinous  acidity,  and 
give  a  strong  red  tincture  to  blue  paper.  Plin.  1.  24-, 
c.  17;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. i  C  Bauh,  Pin.;  J.  Taumtf. 
Instit. ;  Lent,  des  Drogues, 

ANACA'MPTICS  (Opt.)  a  species  of  optics,  otherwise 

-  called  catoptrics. 

ANACA'RDIOS  antitlotus  Theodolus  (Med.)  a  confect  of 

warm  ingredients,  good  for  epilepsies  and  apoplexies. 

Myrep.  de  Antidot.  sect.  1,  c.  219  ;  Tralliant  1.  7,  c  10; 

Gorr,  Def.  Med. 
ANACA'RDINA  confedio  (Med.)  a  confect  of  anacardiums. 

Mes. 

ANAGA'RDIUM  {Bat.)  Cassa.  Cajou,  or  Cashew  tree,  from 
it*^  upward,  and  MpA*,  the  heart;  because  the  pulp  of  die 
fruit  has  a  nut  growing  out  at  die  end  of  it  instead  of  its 
enclosing  the  seed,   ^uus  is  siud  to  be  hot,  dry,  and  com- 
forting to  the  vitals.   Paul.  JEginet.  de  Re  Med.  1. 7,  c.  11 ; 
Gorr.  De^.  M^. 
ANACAaniuBC,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plaats. 
Class  9  Enmandrvtj  Order  1  Mtmogyida. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — Cor.  petals      — STAM.^/Qumm^f  ten ;  anthers 
roundish,— PisT.  germ  kidney-shaped;  style  subulate; 
stigma  small— Per.  none ;  receptade  fleshy ;  seed  a  nut 
kimiey -shaped. 
Species.    The  only  spedes  are  the  Anacardivm  ocddentale, 
Pomifera  seu  potius  Prumifera  Indica^  Acajou^  Cassu- 
vium,  Caschou  seu  Kapa-mava,  Cashew  Nut,  Cassu  or 
Acajou,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Indies.    Brotnn.  Hilt, 
Jamaic. ;  Jdcqti,  Hist.  Americ  ;  Linn,  iSpec.  Plant. 
Anacardium,  a  name,  a  species  of  the  Semicarpus  and  the 
Avicennn  tomentosa  of  Linnsus.    J.  Bauhin.  Hist,  Plasi, 
C.  Bauhin.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herbal;  BaU  Hist,  Plant. ;  Ptidt, 
Almag,  Botnn. 

Anacardium  orientate  (Bot.)  Mtdacca  Bean  Tree ;  a  plant 
from  which  an  oil  like  that  of  almonds  is  extracted,  which 
is  of  medicinal  virtue.   Lem.  des  Drag. 

ANACATHA'RSIS  (Med.)  SuuM^ufr,^  Srom  dfmudm/fi^, 
to  purge  upwards ;  a  purgation  of  the  lungs  by  expaeton- 
tion.    Gtd.  Com.  in  Hippocrat.  1.  5,  aphor.  8. 

ANACATHAOtTiCA  (Med.)  from  ^mkAu^.^  to  ^mrge 
upwards ;  a  species  of  purgatives  that  promote  expeirtora- 
tion. 

ANACE1A  {JKt.)  A^uuM,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  PoUux,  who  were  called  Anaees,  XtMMH  S  wMwn^  uid 
their  tonple  Anaeeamt  m^mum*.  Jtd.  PoU,  1, 1»  c.  1;  Awf. 
1.  lO,  c. 

ANACEPHAL^CySIS  iRket.)  imwi^»m/me^,  from  siAs, 
a^ain,  and  to  eshearae;  recqiitulatien,  or  sim- 

nung  up  of  die  fanda  of  a  diacoune.  lUa  is  called  in 
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Instill,  coSectiof  and  Cicero  also  speaks  of  a  species  of 
recapitulation  which  he  calls  enumeratio.  Cic.  Brut.  c.  88, 
et  de  Invert,  1.  1,  c.  52 ;  Quintil.  Imtit,  I.  6,  c.  1 ;  Hermog. 
n^t  A*Mrjp^  26 ;  Apsin.  Art  Rhet.  Aid.  Edit,  p.  706. 
ANACHI'raS  (Min.)  the  name  of  the  gem  adamast  or  i 
Adamantf  whidi  is  so  called  because  it  lenres  as  an  anti- 
dote, and  expels  all  vain  fears  from  the  mind.  Htn.  1.  37* 
c.  4. 

ANACHOREnTA  {Eec.)  &i»xf^i*  from  hmx-^t  recedo, 
an  anchoret ;  a  hermit,  or  one  who  secludes  himself  alto- 
sether  from  the  society  of  man.  The  first  monks  were  of 
this  description,  as  St.  Paul,  the  hermit,  whoj  to  avoid  the 
persecution,  fled  into  the  desert,  and  pnsBcd  his  days  in 
religious  contemplation.  This  mode  of  life  was  frequently 
followed  until  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Uie  Ce- 
nobites.  Hier.  Vit.  St.  PauL  Eremit.  S^c;  AUatius  de 
Consenm  Eccl.  Orient,  et  Ocddent.i  Da  Pin.  Bibl.  det  Aut. 

•  Ecdes. 

■ANACHRE'MPSIS  [Med.)  from  i.Ji,  up,  and 

XfifMmfMUf  to  hawk ;  a  purgation  of  the  lungs  by  means  of 
hawking.  It  is  otherwise  called  apochrtinpsis.  Gal.  in 
Mippocrat.  1.  4,  aphor.  47  ;  Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocral. 

ANA'CHRONISNI    (Chron.)  anachronismtu, 
from  time ;  an  error  in  time  by  placing  an  event 

'   earlier  or  later  than  it  really  happened. 

ANACINEIVIATA  {Ant.)  i^axi>qjM(T«r,  gesticulations  and 
motions  used  by  the  combatants  before  they  entered  the 
lists.    Foes.  (Econom,  Hippocrat. 

ANA'CLASIS  (Anat.)  the  elevation  of  the  arm  so  that  the 
humerus  with  the  arm  shotdtt  appear  to  be  one  bone. 
Hippocrat,  de  Fract,  sect  3 ;  Foes,  (Eeonom.  Hippocrat.  ; 
Corr.  Defin.  Med.  ■ 

ANACLAsrs  [Rhet.)  A'nntA«n«,  reflection ;  a  figure  of  speech 

*  which  is  understood  by  the  auditor  in  a  contrary  sense  to 
what  was  intended  to  be  cmveyed.   Quintilian  calls  this 

'  "  antanadasis."    Qidnt.  1. 9,  c.  3 ;  Rutil.  Lup.  1.  I ,  c.  5. 

ANACLA'STICS  (Phy.)  from  imtH\im,  to  refract;  a  species 
of  optics  which  treats  of  the  refraction  of  light. 

ANACLETEHIA  (Ant.)  A'mxXnTKfix^  from  »*ti%»>.i0^  to  pro- 
claim ;  festivals  observed  in  all  the  regal  states  of  Greece 
when  their  princes  came  of  age  to  take  the  government 
upon  themselves.    Polyb.  Hist.  1.  18,  c.  38. 

ANACLINOPALE   {Ant)    A'»««A..«r«Aif,   wrestling  and 

'  struggling  while  the  combatants  are  on  the  ground;  a  tort 
of  combat  to  which  Martial  alludes. 
MartA.  U,ep.20I. 

Nm  am»  qui  vi^eU,  *td  qui  muetmbtr*  novit 
lit  ^cit  mttiui  AMiiiXnwr4^i». 

ANACLI'NTERIA  (Ant.)  mM^nT^M,  pillows  among  the 
Greeks,  on  which  they  rested  their  heads.  This  sort  of 
nliow  is  called  by  Aristophanes  UtsAirrifiN. 

AMA'CLISIS  (Mai.)  «r«j»Airif,  the  reclining  of  a  stck  per- 
son. Gal,  Com.  1,  in  Hippocrat.  de  Art.;  Foes.  (Econom. 
Hippoerat. ;  Gorr,  DeHn.  Med. 

ANACLPSMOS  {MedHS  ibMAir/Mf,  that  part  of  a  chair  on 
iriiicb  the  back  of  a  side  person  leans.  Hippocrat.  wtfl  m^^i. 

ANACOLLE'MA  {Med.)  kntM>,>npMf  from  ioti)u)Aim,  to  ag- 
glutinate; topics  to  prevent  defluxions  of  humours  upon 
the  eyes.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  Gen.  1.6,  c.  8;  Paid. 
JEginet.  1. 7,  c.  16;  Mureps.  sect.  10,  c.  3. 

ANACOLU'PPA  {Bot.)  an  Indian  plant,  the  juice  of  which 
is  a  preservative  against  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  Cobra 
Capella.   Raii  Hut.  Plant. 

ANACOLUTHON  {Uhet.)  Aw»iAii<«,  inconsequential  in- 
consequence ;  in  speech,  whan  that  which  answers  to  the 
preceding  is  not  expressed. 

ANACO>nD£  {Med.)  Uficx$p>J,,  a  word  frequently  used  by 
Hippocrates,  to  denote  restoration  of  strength  to  a  patient 
after  an  illness.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  1.  %  &c. ;  Gorr,  I}ef. 
M^S  Foe$.  (Econom,  Hippocrat, 


ANAQCVNOO  {Zool.)  the  name  of  a  large  and  terrible  snake 
in  the  island  of  Ceylcm,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Boa  constrictor  of  Linnseus. 

ANACOUPHI'SMATA  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  exercise  or  gesta- 
tion among  the  andents,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  which 
consisted,  according  to  Madame  Daaer,  in  leaping.  Hip* 
pocrat. «-!)»  X^tntf  I.  2. 

ANACO'STE  {Com.)  a  sort  of  woollen  diaper  made  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  aflEer  the  manner  of  the  serges  of 
Caen. 

ANACREONTIC  verse  (Gram,)  a  sort  of  verse  so  called 
after  Anacrem,  by  whwn  it  was  first  used.  It  consisted 
of  three  feet,  generally  spondees  and  iambics,  sometimes 

anapaests. 

ANA'CRISIS  (Ant.)  «»((Kpiri«,  examination  of  witnesses. 

ANACRCySlS  i^Poet.)  the  name  of  a  Parthian  son^,  in 
which  the  combat  of  Apdio  and  the  I^thian  serpent  is.  de- 
scribed. 

ANA'CTES  (Hist.)  the  title  assumed  by  the  sons  and  bro- 
thers of  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  who  adminntered  the  govern- 
ment while  the  latter  took  their  pleasure.    Aristot,  apod 

Harpocrat, 

ANACTORION  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Gladiolus, 
ANACY'CLUS  (Bot.)  from  «>«ii««aw,  to  encircle ;  a  genus 
of  plants,  Class  19  %ngeft«ua,0rder2  Polagamia  sup^ua. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  common,  teates  sh«p.— Coft. 
compound. — Stam.  foments  five;  anther  cyundric— 
PisT.  germ  flatted;  st^  filiform;  Oigmae  in  the  flos- 
cutes.— Per.  none;  M«rf  sditary;  receptacle  diafl^^; 
chaff's  obtuse. 

Species.   The  species  are — Anacydus  Cr^icust  Cottda  Cre^ 
tica  Sfc.  seu  Santolinoide*  annua,      Trailing  Anacyclus, 
an  annual,  native  of  Crete^ — Anacydtu  OrientaUs  seu , 
Chameemelum  Orientale,  Eastern  A^cyclus,  native  of 
the  Ea&t.—Anacydut  aureus,  Chaman^um  luteum  seu 
auream,  Sjc.  seu  AnthemU  ckrysanihemum,  Golden-flnw- 
ered  Anacyclus,  an  annual  or  perennial,  native  of  the 
South  or  East  of  Europe.— jIohi^c^  vtdentinus,  Chry-* 
santhemum  valeniinum,  Buphthalmum  lanuginosum,  SfC, 
seu  Chameemelum  tenui^tum,  Roe-leavetf  Anacyclus, 
an  annual,  native  of  valentine. — Anacyclus  Alexandri,- 
nus,  an  annual,  native  of  Egypt.  J.  Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant,  f 
C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.  t  Ltnn.  Spec.  Plant, 
ANADE'MA  {Ant^  Mtm^fjMt  a  kind  of  ornament  worn  by 
Grecian  women  about  their  heads.   Jul.  Poll.  Onomast. 
\.  5,  c.  16,  segm.  96. 
ANADENDRO'MALACHE  (Bot.)  the  same  as  AUhaa, 
ANADE'NDKON  (Bot.)  the  same  as 
ANADE'SMA  {Med.)  a  bandage  fbr  wounds. 
ANADIPLOSIS  (Med.)  A»«/l»A«ris,  a  reduplication  of  the 
paroxysm  of  a  semitertian  fever.    G<d,  de  Ttnus,  c.4; 
TraUtan.  1. 1 2,  c.  2 ;  Gorr.  Defin,  Med. 
ANADIPLCVSIS  (Rhet.)  a  repetition  at  the  commencement 
of  a  verse  of  the  last  word  in  the  preceding ;  as, 
Virg,  tc\.  8,  T.55. 

.1    >SU  Titynu  Or^UiUy 

Orpkcut  in  S^vU  ■  ■ 

or  of  any  word  by  way  of  emphasis,  as  in  Cicero^s  orations, 
'*  Die,  die  planius.'*  This  is  called  iir«r«*fl^K  by  Alexan- 
der, in  his  book,  r*fi  r;ffifb»Tm,  Detnet,  de  Elocut.^  Cic. 
in  Verr.  3 ;  QMintiL  In^,  1.  9,  c.  3 ;  Alesaud.  vni  r^vi*. 
amid.  Aid,  582. 

ANATDOSIS  (Med,)  hHwrKt  a  distribution  of  aliment  over 
the  whole  body.    Gal.  in  Tim.  Plat.  c.  16. 

ANADRO'ME  (Med.)  Smti^fti,,  a  recess  of  pains  from  the 
inferior  to  the  superior  part  of  the  body.  Hij^ocrat.  de 
Pradid.  8fC. ;  Foes.  (Econom,  Hippocrat, 

ANADRO'MOS  (Nai.)  an  epithet  for  fish  which  at  certain 
seasons  ascend  firom  the  sea  into  the  tafest  Tral^A 
1.  Ji  c.  15.     '  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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AKADYCViMENE  (Ani,)  «  palnUng.  by  ApeUet.  of  Venus 
coining  out  of  the  sea*  mm  wringlag  her  wet  luiir,  which 
Augustas  bought  of  the  Coans*  ana  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Julius  Csesar.  It  was  a  little  defaced  in  one  place,  bat 
no  painter  could  be  found  at  Rome  to  repair  the  daxnage. 

AN^STHE'Sl A  (Med.)  mMimU^  from  priv.  and  <»ur«wr>f, 
sensation  ;  an  insensibility  to  the  touch,  the  consequence 
of  disease,  paiticulady  Ibe  p^y.  .^rri.  ife  et  Ccwc. 
ChroM,  1.  1,  c  7. 

ANAGALLIDA'STRUM  (Bot.f  the  Cmiuneuha  mUhmu 
of  linnsuB. 

ANAGA'LLIS  (Bat.)  mycOAjc,  a  plant  so  called,  «««  ri 
iuM^ifyu',  i.  e.  from  its  reviving  the  spirits.  It  was  reck- 
oned a  lenitive  that  was  very  efficacious  in  curing  inflam* 
mationt.  J>io$cor.  1.  2,  c.  «)9;  Plin.  J.  25,  c.  IS;  Go/. 
de  ShapL  L  6;  Oribas,  Med,  ColL  1.  U ;  Act.  Tetrah,  1, 
serm.  1 1  Pad,  ^gmH,  de  Be  Med,  1. 7,  c.  S;  MareeiUn. 
de  Med,  c.  1. 

AirAQALLis,  inike  linneanti^itmy  sgenuiofi^tay  Clan 

S  Pentaudria,  Order  1  Monogynia, 

Genem  Charvctert.  Cal.  periaatk  five-parted ;  divuions 
keeled. — Cor.  wheel-shaped ;  border  five-parted ;  divt- 
siont  ovAte,-^STAU. ^filaments  erect;  anthers  simple.— 
Fist.  gvnN  globose ;  ttifU  filiform  ;  stigma  capitate. — 
PsB.contu^  globose;  leecfs  very  many;  receptacle  globose. 

Species.  The  species  are  either  annuals,  as  the  JnagaUis 
arvensisf  Common  Pimpernel.— i^na^o/^  UuifoUa,  Broad- 
leaved  Pimpamel ;  or  perennials,  B&—AnagalUs  motteUi, 
Upright  Pimpernel.— >4iM^aZ/u  teruilaf  Bog- Pimpernel, 
Loose-Strife,  or  Money-Wort,  &c.  J,  Baidiin.  Hist. 
Piant.i  C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.t  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.Botan,i  Rati  Hist.  PloHt, ;  Toum.  Iiut,  Herb.; 
Dill.  PUaU.  Cat.  Gi$t.j  Boerh,  lad,  JHaat.;  Linn.  Spec, 
Plant. 

Anagallis  is  also  a  name  for  the  Ceatunctdus  minimus  eocl- 
vtdus  et  absinoides  f  the  Lj^machia  nemorum  and  nummu- 
laria,  and  the  Veromea  AnagidUs  of  Linneus.  Jtaiif 
Tourn.  S^c. — Anagallis  aguaticaf  the  Veronica  Betabunga 
and  VeroTOca  AnagalUst  the  Moniiafontaaat  P'P*'  portttkif 
and  Samnku  eramdi  of  Limueus.  Bauh.  Ger,  Haitt  — 
Anagallis  carulatt  the  Gratiola  monaicra  of  Linnseus. 
Sloane. 

ANAGARGAU'CTA  {Med.)  'AMy«fy<ftAiier«,  Gargarisms, 
wkb  which  the  fauces  are  washed.  Hippocrai.  de  jig«ct,s 
Gorr.  D^n.  Med. ;  Foes.  (Ecomm,  Htppocrat. 

ANAGLY'PHA  {Ant.)  d-^Mp»,  from  and  yliifa,  to 
carve  out ;  vessaa  or  [date,  in  (uperitaiem  ««cssa,  chased, 
embossed,  or  wrought  with  the  hammer,  not  engraved. 
Plin.  1.  33,  c.  11 ;  or  opera  tigni,  as  Virgil  calk  them. 
£n,  1.  5,  V.  367. 

Amaqltpra  is  also  the  art  of  embossing. 

Anaolypha  (Anai.)  the  same  as  Calamus  scrip*orius. 

ANAGNOSTES  {Ant.)  dMvmvnu  a  reader,  or  a  oerson  in 
families  of  distinction,  whose  office  it  was  to  read  at  their 
meals.   Cic,  ad  Attic.  1. 1,  ep.  12,  &c. ;  Fam.  1.  5,  ep.  9. 

ANAGOGE  (Bibl.)  dtvyt^vh  the  mystical  interpretation  of 
Scripture ;  one  of  the  four  ordinary  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion, in  ^tinction  6mii  the  /Ami/,  tJlq^mcalt  and  tropo* 
logical. 

Anaoogb  {Anat.)  an  efflux  of  the  blood  from  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  body,  as  from  the  breast,  &c.  according  to 
Aretaus ;  but,  as  Gorrsus  thinks,  Hipnocrates  tidces  it,  in 
his  aplwrisms,  for  au  expulsion  of  uie  blood  from  the 
lungs.  Aret.deCauM.et  Stgn,Aaa,Morb,h^  c,9i  Gorr, 
D^n.  Med, 

ANAGCGIA  {Ant,)  'AmyvyiW,  an  annual  festival  in  Sicily, 
celebrated  by  the  Inhdutants  of  Mount  Etyx  in  honour  of 
Venus,  who  was  sud  to  retire  with  all  the  doves  from  her 
usual  abode.  Her  return  nine  daya  after  with  the  doves 
was  celebrated  by  another  ftstival,  entitled  tmmvayta 
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Catagogia.   JEL  Var,  Hist,  I  1,  c.  LS;  Hist.  An,  1.4, 

c.2. 

ANAGO'GICAL  {BiU.)  or  mistical,  an  epithet  applied  to 
a  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,    [vide  Anagoge'] 

A'NAGRAM  {Ani.)  m*aytM(j,ft.»f  anagrammai  the  change 
of  one  word  into  another  by  the  transposition  of  its  letters, 
as  Amor  into  Roma.  As  also  of  several  words,  as  from 
the  question  of  Pilate  to  our  Saviour,  Quid  est  Veritas  ia 
made  the  appropriate  answer  Est  mr  pU  adeit, 

ANAGRA'PHE  {Ant,)  a''*)^^  from  mtmyfi^,  detcribos 
an  inventory  or  commentary. 

A'NAGROS  {Com.)  a  measure  for  grain  at  Seville,  eqod 
to  about  1(H  quarters  English  measure. 

ANAGY'RIS  {Bol.)  dfrnyvfify  or  •r«yifa(,  a  i^ant,  resembling 
the  vine  in  leaf  and  branch,  which  has  a  very  fcetid  odour, 

.  whence  the  proverb  »vm  ra§  tfr«yi<pw,  Anagvrum  mooes,  for 
one  who  brings  himself  into  trouble.  The  juice  of  the  root 
18  diaphoretic  and  digestive :  the  seed  is  taken  as  an  onetie. 
Viose.  1.5,  c.  147;  PUa.  1.87,  c.  4;  aaidai,t  Onbae,  Med, 
CoU,  1. 1 1 ;  Pmd.  JEginet,  I.  7*  c.  3. 

ANAorais,  in  the  Linnean  wstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Cloaa 
10  DecandriCt  Order  1  Mono^nvs, 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  bell^haped ;  mouth 
five<toothed. — Cor.  papilianaceou« ;  standard  obcor- 
date;  xvings  ovate  oblong;  Ixel  ttrmghu^ST am. ^fila- 
ments  parallel ;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  oblong ; 
style  simple ;  stigma  viUosew— PjtB.  legame  oblong;  scmi 
six  or  more. 

Species.    The  species  are  the — Anagyris  Jbetidat  Stinldng 
Bean-Trefoil,  a  shrub,  native  of  Italy. — Anagyris  Cre- 
tica^  a  shrub,  native  of  Candia.— ^Aiv^rii  modorm,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Cochin  China.  J.  Bauain.  Hist.Plant.t 
C.  Bauhin.  Pin,  Theat,;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat, 
Botan.;  Rait  Hist.  Plant. ;  Tonm.  Inst.  Herb. i  Boerk, 
Ind.  Plant.;  Linn.  Spec,  Plant, 
Anagyris  non  foetida  (Bot.)  the  CyHsus  laburnum  of  Lin- 
neus.   Bauh,  Hist.  Plant. 
A'NAL^n  {Ich.)  the  fin  placed  between  the  vent  and  tail, 

which  expands  perpendicularly. 
ANA'LCIME  {Min.)  a  species  of  Zeolite. 
ANALE'CTA  {Ant.)  W*«ai»t«,  collectanea,  from  d»»xlviiM^ 
to  gather,  or  collect ;  fragments  or  crumbs  falling  from  the 
talue,  wUch  were  picked  up,  and- not  swept  awajr,  as  the 
pavements  of  the  Roman  noon  were  too  finely  inlaid  to 
admit  of  sweeping. 
Mart,  L  7,  ep.  20,  v.  16. 

CMiftn  iottg*  tmv$  mte  pMMt  dsitri 
AmJtete,  qnisfiii  §t  tmm  ftHfunrntm 

Rhodig.  Antiq.  Lect.  I.  13,  c.  31 ;  Tumeh,  Adver.  I.  2*, 

c.  33  ;  Vrsin,  Append,  ad  Ciacon,  Triclin,  j  Alex.  Gem, 

Dier.  I.  4,  c.  21. 
Analecta  {Lit.)  a  name  of  modem  invention  for  coDec- 

tions  out  of  authors. 
ANALE'CTA  {Ant.)  M  n  drnJ^ytrUt,  ^  colUgendo,  i& 

from  collecting ;  staves  among  the  Romans,  who  picked 

up  the  crumbs  that  fell  after  meals,  [vide  AnaUctaJ 
ANALECTI'DES  {Ant.)  J»i  »5  d^^jJ^^wUi,  h  colUgendo,  1.9, 

from  collecting ;  stuffed  cushions  to  lav  on  the  shoulders, 

in  order  to  m^e  a  crooked  body  straight. 
ANALE'MMA  {Ant.)  dii)u^t**t  ^™  dut^ikfimm,  to  resume; 

a  planisphere,  or  projection  tn  the  sphere,  <m  the  plane 

the  mendian. 

ANALE'NTIA  {Med,)  a  species  of  Epilepev,  proceeduig 
from  elections  of  the  stomach.  Paracel.  Generat,  Cadae, 
tab.  5 ;  J6kann.  Anglic.  Ros.  An^ic.  de  J^^lep. 

ANAL^PSIA  (MaQ  vide  Analentia, 

ANALE'PSIS  {Med.)  rfiiAr^K,  from  WwA-fijS*.,  to  recover. 
1.  Hw  regaimng  of  strength.  %  Tbe  snspeniion  of  any 
member,  as  of  ue  arm  when  faii^ii^^^.^ig^^uMf. 
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fi,  m  mpmrnL  dt  Mtd,  QgSe.i  Oarr.  Def.  Med.t  Foes. 
^Econom.  Hippocrat. 
AKALE'PTlca  (AM.)  •%^m«tim,  from  Jwm3m^m,  to  re- 
atore ;  ft  Bpeciee  of  mtwatiTcs  which  Mrre  to  repair  the 
strength,  and  to  raise  tlK  defwened  spiritt.  Gak  de  Sani- 
imL  tmemd.  L  1,  te. 

ANAIXXSY  (lag.)  AmXivm,  from  equally,  and  Aiy^ 
called  by  Qmnmian  ratio,  seu  proportiot  by  Aolni  GelUus 
Camwieiria,  icv  Aotw  praporiiomt,  the  relation  which 
tUngs  bear,  or  ase  luppoecd  to  bear,  to  one  another,  from 
their  reaeroblapca  or  proportion  to  one  another,  as  in  re* 
gard  to  wonk  Aat  bear  an  analogv  to  each  other  in  de- 
deDHOD,  <xmjiigati«D,  Sec  ;  as  if  the  nominatire  be  maliu 
dokut  the  oblique  cases  be  maii  and  dali,  malo  and  dolo  ; 
hatt  if  in  the  nomioatiTe,  they  are  alike,  and  in  the  ob- 
lique  cases  different,  then  it^is  not  AnaU^,  but  Anamaly, 
as  Utmu  and  levUt  which,  in  the  oblique  cases  make  lupi 
and  leporu.  Vic.  ad  Attic.  1.  6.  ep.  S ;  Varr.  de  Lot,  Lin, 
L  9;  Qatirf.  Imitit.  1.  1,  c  4. 

AvALOGT  {Math.)  the  comparison  or  proportion  of  numbers 
or  magnitudes  one  to  another,  thus,  as  4>  is  to  3,  so  is  8  to  4. 

ANAlXKrlSM  {Lag-)  at»i*^H^t  from  ieut^ut,  Ratioci- 
aacioa,  or  investigation  of  things  by  the  analogy  they  bear 
to  one  another,  as  the  judging  of  diseases,  by  the  likeness 
%£  their  appearance,  or  of  tbeir  causes. 

ANAl^OUS  rerw  (Lo9.)  yoxaHaloga,aea  Analogicum,- 
a  term  ^»^ied  to  two  di&rent  otriects,  from  some  certain 
analogy  or  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  one  another, 
as,  in  speaking  of  pictures,  they  may  be  called  the  King, 
Queen,  See.  meaning  the  picture  of  the  King.  Such  words 
are  in  Rhetoric  said  to  be  metaphorical. 

ANAl^YSIS  {Leg.)  mJt>0nt,  retolutio,  from  maiAt,  to  re- 
solve ;  the  nnfi^ng  any  matter,  so  as  to  discover  its  com- 
podtion,  as  when  one  proceeds  from  universals  to  particu- 
Lnt,  by  the  beh>  of  certmn  media  or  premises,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Syntheus  or  composition  acbpted  m  Gram- 
mar, wldch  proceeds  from  particulars,  as  letters,  syllables, 
Ac.  up  to  generals,  which  are  smtences:  wbcnee  tiie 
h^cal  treatise  of  Aristotle  is  termed  Analytica. 

AirALT:iis  {Math,^  the  resolution  of  problenis,  whidi  is  of 
two  kinds.  Ancient  and  Modem. — Ancieni  Antd^aiM  is  the 
proceeding  from  the  thing  sought,  as  taken  for  granted, 
through  m1  its  consequences,  to  something  really  known, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  StftUhexitt  or  composition,  which 
takes  for  granted  that  which  is  found  in  the  last  step  of  the 
analysis ;  and,  proceeding  1^  a  backward  course  of  deduc- 
tion, arrives  at  what  was  taken  for  granted,  or  the  first  step 
of  the  Analysis.  Euclid's  Data  afibrd  the  best  examples  of 
the  Ancient  Analysis.— Modem  Analysis  is  the  resolution 
of  prtAlenis  by  reducing  them  to  et^uations  by  the  hdp  of 
^mbolical  charaders.  This  is  divided,  with  respect  to 
its  object,  into — Analyti*  of  Fimies,  which  is  otherwise 
called  AJgebnk— ^aoiyw  af  It^tiiietf  of  which  fluxions 
and  the  differential  calculus  form  tiie  principal  puts. — 
Analyn*  <^  Pmtert^  wbiefa  is  the  same  as  Evtrfution. — 
Aaafytit  ^  Cwraa  A'm^  iriueh  shows  their  constitution, 
properties,  Arc. 

AvALTsis  (dsM.)  dw  -decomposition  of  bo^es,  as  r^e- 
tables,  mmerab,  Ac  so  as  to  discover  tb«r  component 
parts,  which  is  e&cted  ntber  by  fire,  as  in  gmeral  oues, 
or  by  meastma,  at  in  tiie  case  of  bodies  compounded  of 
•ernal  substances,  wMeh  may  be  soluble  in  s^li  of  wine, 
water,  and  the  like. 

AiiULTsis  ( Jnof.)  the  dJsseetMm  of  the  human  body,  which 
is  so  called  in  lieu  of  the  more  familar  term  afu^amy. 

A'NAI.YST  (MoM.)  one  who  adopts  the  Analytical  method ; 
iJso  the  title  (tf  a  treatise,  by  Bishop  Bericd^,  on  Ae  doc- 
tme  of  Rwuens. 

AKALYTiCS  {hog.)  Ww>m«m,  the  books  of  Aristotle  for 
tbe  sasolnBg  of  argumeola.  [vide  ilma^jMu  J 


AKA-MAIXA  (Boe.)  ft  specias  of  Brasilian-tree,  from  tiie 

leaves  of  which  a  decoction  may  be  made. 
ANAMNE'SIS  (JUet.)  an  enumeration  of  the 

things  treated  of,  befive  which  is  a  sort  of  recapitulation. 

AfiUot.  1.  S,  C  19. 
ANAMNE^TICA  (JIM)  from  ifw^i-sfist,  to  remind ;  me- 

diefnes  to  imptove  the  nemocy^^floamesftca  S^a,  com- 

Bwmvative  signs  which  dlscovw  the  {weceding  state  of 

the  body. 

ANAMORPHOSIS  {Per.)  tiie  represen- 
tation of  some  image,  dtiier  on  a  plane 
or  a  curve  sur&ce,  deformed  or  distorted ; 
but  which,  in  another  point  of  view, 
shall  appear  regular,  and  drawn  in  just 
proportion.  Thus,  suppose  tbe  square 
A  B  C  D  to  be  drawn,  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  squares  or  sreolas,  as 
in  the  annexed  diagram,       1.  within 


which  may  be  drawn  the  image  to  be  A 


distortttl.  This  is  called  the 
tiailar  prototype.  Then  to  produce 
an  anamorphosis  let  a  as  m  Jif^.  2, 
be  drawn  equal  to  A  B,  vaA  ^nded 
into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts 
as  the  prototype  A  B,  and  erect  at 
the  middle  point  E,  the  perpendi- 
color  £  V,  88  also  V  S,  perpendicu- 
lar to  £  V  making  E  o,  so  much 
longer  and  V  S  so  much  shorter,  as 
it  is  intended  tbat  the  image  shall  be 
so  much  the  more  distorted.  From 
each  of  tbe  points  of  divition  draw 
rig^t  lines  to  the  point  V,  also  the 
right  Ihw  a  S,  and,  lastly,  through  tbe 
pomts  e,  t,J,  g,  &c.  panllel  lines  to 
a  6,  then  will  abed  be  the  space 
called  the  eraticular  aettipe,  in  which 
tile  monstrous  projection  is  to  be 
drawn. 

ANA'NAS  {Bat.)  a  plant  called  the  Braxil  Yayanna  or  Pintf- 
apple;  the  fruit  of  which  is  reckoned  astringent,  llits 
plant  is  classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  Bromdta. 

ANANC^'ON  {Rket.)  KMVMM*,  vecetsarium  ;  a  figure  in 
rhetoric  by  which  only  necessary  things  are  expressed  to 
the  rejection  of  all  ornaments ;  it  is  properly  the  dry  style 
as  opposed  to  the  *•  infirrir,  the  *  Flowery  style.'  Aristot, 
Rhet.  1.3,  c.  I3{  Dionyt.  Jud.  Thicyd.  cSS;  Cic.  de  Orat. 
c.  21 ;  Plut.  in  Cat.,-  Quimil.  hutit.  I.  9,  c.  3;  RutU. 
Lup.  1.  1,  c.  20;  Ulp.  Prologem.  ad  Danotth.  AritHd* 
wx.  A^.  Ald.n.G3&. 

ANANCHITIS  {Min.)  a  sort  of  gem  by  which  the  images 
or  visions  of  the  gods  are  said  to  Be  worked  in  hydromtncy. 
Plin.  1.  37,  c.  11. 

ANA'NES  (Afw.)  a  term  for  the  modes  and  tonea  in  the 
Greek  church. 

ANA'NDKIA  [Bot.)  a  species  of  the  TWnbfo  of  Linosens. 

ANANTAPO'DOTON  \Rket,)  d^mrmwiUnT,  a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  some  part,  as  tbe  apodosia,  for  example) 
is  understoood,  h  ^w  ait^bfi  «  *  Sin  eonatns  iUe  recte 
successerit,'  tie^eet,  *  bene  est,  iHiicfa  is  the  apodons  here 
understood.    Sckol.  in  Tkucid.  I.  3. 

ANA'PALIN  {Med.)  MtMnJu*,  on  the  contrary  side,  op- 
posed to  Cataxin,  ncr«((*,  on  the  same  side;  applied  fre- 
quently, by  Hippocrates,  to  the  transmutation  and  fluxes 
of  the  homoors.  Gorr,  J>ef,  Med.  s  Foea,  (Econom.  Hip* 
pocrat. 

AN  A  P^'STUS  (Oram.)  dfrnnuvf,  Anapsst;  a  metrical  foot» 
having  the  t4o  first  short  and  last  long  (  ' ),  the  con- 
trary of  a  Dactyle,  as  i»»a»^*t.  It  is  derived  from  dftarmltt, 
to  reverberate,  because  it  rev^j^nH^  b^ft^^^lgT^C 
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its  own  Bound.    QitintU.  Jjutit,  1.  9,  c.  4 ;  Htsphest.  Ett' 
chyrid.;  Isid.\.\,  c.  16. 
ANAP^'STIC  verte  {Gram.)  what  consisto  mostly  of  Ana- 
pssts. 

ANAPHONE'SIS  {Med.)  iftupmvrn,  a  species  of  exercise 

strongly  recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians. 
ANA'PHORA  {Gram.)  i>M^of»t  a  figure  m  rhetoric  when 

the  same  word  is  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  every  vene, 

or  member  of  a  sentence}  as 

Virg.  Edog.  1. 4,  V.  58. 

Fan  «f  M»  AreadiA  imeuni  vjtiAkt  eertet 
Pan  etiam  AremUd  ikat  mjudke  nrtum. 

According  to  Demetrius  it  comprehends  the  Epanaphoran* 

the  Asyndeton,  and  the  Homoestuleuton.  Demet.de  ElocuU 

%  141 ;  Hermogen.       i^tHv ;  Long,  de  Sub.  1.  20,  c  1. 
Akaphoua  (Axlron.)  an  ascenuon  or  rising  of  the  twelve 

signs  of  the  zodiac  from  the  East  to  the  West  by  the  daily 

course  of  the  heavens.  Finnic, 
ANAPHRODI'SIA  {Med.)  i^ti^/^ik,  from  «,  priv.  and 

»pfa^H»  venereus  ;  impotentia  venerea, 
ANAPHRCVMELl  {Med.)  from  Urn,         froth,  and  ju^, 

honey;  dapumated  honey*  which  will  no  longer  froth 

when  boiled. 

ANA'PLASIS  (SKr^.)  Jw«»A«-«,  reformation;  the  replacing 
a  fractured  bone  as  it  was  before  it  was  broken. 

ANAPLERO'SIS  (Sarg)  *A»«rA(p«rK,  the  restoring  of  de- 
ficiencies.   Gal.  de  Dy»am»  lib,  ascript. 

ANAPLEROTICS  {Sur^.)  from  i»<ttrAflpi«,  to  fill  up;  a 
species  of  medicines  whicli  tend  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  flesh  in  wounds.    Gal.  de  Dynam.  lib.  ascript. 

ANAPLEU'SIS  {Med.)  i»«»AiMri(,  the  exfoliation  or  rotting 
away  of  the  bones  from  a  redundance  of  humours.  Hip- 
pocrai.  de  Fract.  Sfct  Er<a.  Lex.  Hippocrat.f  Paul. 
Mpnet,  de  Re  Med.  I.  6,  c  107;  Gorr,  D^,  Med.;  Foes. 
(Econom.  Hippocrat, 

ANAPNEU'SIS  {Med.)  i»*mf«-*«,  from  i»«!r»*'w,  to  respire ; 
a  respite  from  pain.  Aret.  de  Cur.  AciU.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  1 ; 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ANAPODOPHY'LLUM  {Bot.)  the  Podophyllum  peltatum 
of  Linnaeus. 

ANA'RAPH£  iSurg.)  St»ttff(t9v,  retraction  of  the  upper 
eyelid  when  relaxed.   Aet.  Telrab.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  69. 

ANA'RCHI  (Anl.)  i'ttx^t  an  epithet  applied  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  four  supernumerary  days  in  their  year,  in 
which  they  had  no  magistrates. 

A'NARCHY  {Polit.)  'AiafxUt  ubi  nuOut  imperat,  i.  e.  tlie 
condition  of  a  city,  commonwealth,  or  state  without  a  head 
or  sovereign,  as  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  kiug  in 
Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes." 

ANA'RHICAS  {Ick.)  Wolf-fiah;  a  genus  of  animals;  Chiss 
PisceSi  Order  Apodal. 

Generic  Characters.    Head  h\\xa\..—GiU-memhrane  seven- 
rayed. — Body  roundish. — Caudal  Jin  distinct. 
Species.     The  species  are — Anarkicas  lupus.  Ravenous 
Wolf-fish. — Aiiarhicas  minors  Lesser  Wolf-fish.— v4nar- 
hicas  pantherinust  Panther  Wolf-fish. 

ANARRHEGNI'MIA  {Med.)  or  Anarrliexis,  from  i«, 
again,  and  pvynyM,  to  break ;  a  fimh  fracture  or  opening 
of  a  wound. 

ANARRHI'NOJ^  {Bot.)  vide  Antirrhinum. 

ANARRHCE'A  {Med.)  ififpjiW,  a  flux  of  humours  from 
the  inferior  parts  upwards.    CasteU.  Lex.  Med. 

ANARRUCyPIA  {Med.)  Awfp«w,  from  and  piV*-,  to 
move  or  creep ;  a  tendency  of  the  humours  to  verge  up- 
wards. Hippocrat.  de  Humor.;  Gorr.  Dejin.  Med.;  Foes. 
(Econom.  Hippocrat, 

ANA'RTHROi  {Med.)  an  epithet  used  by  Hippocrates  for 
a  peo{de  of  Scythia,  so  &t  and  bloated  that  they  were 
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Mwpjfoi,  i.  e.  their  joints  were  not  discemible,  Hippocrat* 
de  Aer. 

A'NAS  {Or.)  a  genus  of  animols;  Class  Aves^  Order  Antere$m 
Generic  Characters.  BUI  convex,  obtuse.— TongiufiiDged. 

Three fore-toes  connected.  • 
Species.   This  genus  consists  of  three  divisions,  which  are 
distinguished,  in  English,  by  the  names  of  the  Swan,' 
the  Goose,  and  the  Duck.  The  most  remarkable  species  ' 
under  each  of  these  divisions  are  the  following;  namely— 
Anas  cygnust  the  Wild  Swan. — Anas  elor,  in  Erench 
ie  Cygne,  Uie  Tame  Swan. — Anas  amer^  in  French 
VOye  privSe^  the  Grey  Lag  Goose,  or  Conmion 
Goose. — Anas  segefum,  the  Bean  Goose.— .^luu  ery- 
thropus,  the  Bemacle  Goose. — Anas  bermda,  in  French 
le  Cravant  or  les  Canes  de  Mer,  Brent  Goose.— ^mu 
mollissima,  the  Eider  Duck.— Anas  spectabiUSf  in  French 
U  Canard  ^  tSte  grise^  the  King  Duck. — Anas  nigra, 
in  French  la  Macreuse,  the  Black  Diver  or  Scoter.— 
Anas  marilot  in  French  lepdit  MotHIm  rayif  the  Scai^. 
— Anas  tadomOt  in  French  la  Utdomst  the  Shield-drake, 
or  Borough  Duck. — Anas  bosctuu,  in  Enmcb  U  Canard 
domestibue,  the  Mallard  or  Common  Wild  Duck.—' 
Aaas  aypeata,  in  F^uch  le  Souchet,  the  Shoveler. — 
Anas  acuta,  in  French  le  Canard  A  longue  queue,  the 
Sea-Pheasant,  Cracker,  or  Pintail. — Anas  penelope,  the 
Wigeon. — Anas  strepera,  in  French  le  Chipeau,  the. 
Gadwall  or  Gray. — Anas  mterquedula^  in  French  la 
Sarcelle,  the  Garganey. — Anas  crecea,   in  French  la 
petite  Sarcelle,  the  Teal.    Belon.  Hist.  des.  Ors.;  Gessn. 
de  Av.  Nat.;  WUlough.  Ornith.;  Raii  Synop,;  Brissan. 
Ornith.;  Linn.  System.  Nat. 
ANASARCA  {Med.)  «V<«r«fjMt,  from  xV^^and  vm^,  flesh;  a- 
species  of  dropsy,  in  which  the  flesh  is  puffed  up.    This  is 
called  vxerifM  by  Hippocrates,  and  MTM-ofHu  by  Heracles 
Tarentinus,  according  to  Cffilius  Aurellanus.    Gal.  Comm. 
3.  in  Hippocrat.  de  Acut.  Morb.;  Aret.  de  Sig.  et  Caus, 
Acut.Morb.l'l,  c.  1;  Cal.Aurelian.de  Acut.MorS.l.  3,  c.8; 
TraUian.  1.  9,  c.  2;  Act,  de  Meth.  Med,  1.  5,  c.6.  This 
disease  is  placed  as  a  genus  by  Cullen,  under  the  Class 
Cachecia,  Order  Intumcsceniia. 
Anasarca  {Bot.)  the  dropsy  in  pluits,  from  an  excess  of 
water  or  rain. 

ANASCHONA'DI  {Bot.)  the  Eia^uaaopu$  seaber  of  Un- 
neeus. 

ANA'SPASIS  {Med.)  «M±rr«ari$;  a  contraction  of  the 
stomach.   Hippocrat.  de  Prise.  Maiicin. 

ANA'SSA  {Bot.)  the  BromeUa  ananas  of  Linnseus. 

ANASTA'LTICS  (^Med.)  from  Amrii^,  to  contract ;  re- 
stringent  or  styptic  medicines. 

ANA'STASIS  {Med.)  Kf»rxrtf,  from  awn/«t,  to  rise  up;  is 
used  by  Hippocrates  to  signify  a  migration  of  humours, 
when  expelled  from  one  part  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  an- 
other. Ilippocr,  de  Epidem,  sect  7;  Gorr.  DeJin.  Med..; 
Foes.  CEconum,  Hippocrat. 

ANASTA'TICA  {Bot.)  MW«riK«,  from  mnn/Mf  to  rise  up,  or 
revive ;  a  plant  so  called  from  its  quality  of  revivmg  in 
water. 

Anastatica,  in  the  Linnean  system^  is  a  genus  of  plants,. 
Class  15  Tetradynamia,  Order  1  SilictUosa,  in  English,  the 
Rose  of  Jericho. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leq^s 
ovate,  oblong. — Cor.  tetrapetalous ;  pe/o^  roundish.— 
St  AM.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ 
bifid ;  style  subulate ;  stigma  capitate. — Pkb,  stUde  very 
short ;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are,  Anastatica  hierochuntica^  Thlaspi. 
Rosa  de  Hiericho  dictum,  seu  Rosa  Hierochunteot  Com- 
mon Anastatica,  or  Rose  of  Jericho,  an  annual,  native 
of  the  coast  of  the  Red  Se^.—Anastatica  ^^riaca,  Bu- 
nias  syriaca,  Myagrum  rostratum,  TSZfaspi,  &c^iiJ2ofa 
Digitized  by  V^CJOyRT 
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Aierocbniea,  kc.  Syrian  Anastatica,  native  of  Syria.  C. 

BauMin  Pin.  Theat.;  Raii  Hut,  Plaiit,t  Mor,  Hut. 
Plant,  s  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ANASTOICHEIOSIS  {Chem.)  if»rMX*£i>rH,  from  and 
rmXiMf,  an  element;  re-elementation,  «r  the  resolution  of 
the  BoHcU  and  fluids  into  their  first  elemeots.  Gal,  de 
^mtt.  Caiu,  1. 3,  c.  3;  Gorr,  Def.  MetLj  Casldl.  Lex,  Med, 

AKASTOMO'SIS  {Med.)  «fMW/Mri<,  from  dm  and  vi^,  to 
close  the  month ;  1.  An  opening  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Tcssels  for  the  discharge  of  any  fluid,  as  the  menses,  which 
are  discharged  by  Anatttmom  into  the  uterus.  S.  The  in- 
osculation of  the  arteries  and  veins,  i.  e.  dieir  running  into 
one  another.  Htmocrat,  de  Mul,  1. 1 ;  Celt,  de  Re  Med. 
1,  4,  c.  4 ;  GaLde  Meth.  Med,  I.  5;  Cs/.  Aurd.  de  Pard. 
Passion.  l.S,  c.  10;  Gtur,  Defin,  Med.;  Foes,  (Econom. 
H^pocrat. 

Anastomosis  iBot.)  a  similar  process  of  the  juices  in  ve- 
getable as  of  the  fluids  in  animal  bodies,  [vide  Anas- 
tiOmasis'\ 

ANASTOMOTICA  [Med.)  »«r»/MT«i  ;*  a  species  of  ape- 
ritive medicines,    [vide  Anastomosis'] 

ANA'STROPHE  (W.)  i.«cf^hr,  from  i»«  and  fyi>«,  to 
turn  a  figure  of  speech  by  the  inversion  of  words,  as  Ita- 
Jiam  contra,  whicii,  according  to  Quintilian,  is  reckoned  a 
species  of  solecism,  QuintiL  G.  Instit,  Orator.  I.  c.  5 ; 
Aristid.  xMu  Aiy.  Aid.  p.  658. 

ANA'STROUS  signs  {Astron.)  a  name  given  to  the  duodeca- 
tomoria,  or  the  twelve  portions  of  the  ecliptic,  which  the 
signs  anciently  possessed,  but  which  they  have  since  de- 
s^ted  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

AN  ATA  ( Com.)  or  AnottOf  a  sort  of  red  dye  brought  from 
the  West  Indies,  which  is  used  in  England  for  colouring 
cheese. 

ANATA'SE  {Mia.)  the  Titanum  ruthila  of  tinnnus. 

ANATA'SIS  (Med.)  watm-i;,  from  dwnUm,  an  extenuon  of 
the  body  upwards.   Galen.  Quid^  Med. 

ANATES  {Med.)  a  disease  of  the  anus.  I 

AMATHE'MA  {Ant.)  ttmtn^,  from  muttiSMt,  to  set  apart, 
dedicate,  or  devote  to  a  s«ved  purpose ;  an  ofifering  made 
to  any  God,  and  laid  ap  in  the  temple^  Poll,  Onomatt. 
1.  ],  c.  1,  segm.  27> 

Aka'theha  (£cc.)  MwlifM,  frora  mwI^Im,  to  remove  from 
others,  as  someUiing  set  apart  and  devoted ;  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  by  which  a  person  was  either  cut  off 
from  all  communion  with  the  faithful,  as  was  the  practice 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  after  them  of  the  Christians ;  or 
else  of  being  devoted  to  death  and  utter  destruction,  as 
was  frequently  practised  among  the  Hebrews,  in  the  case 
of  the  Canaaaittsh  cities,  of  Acban  and  others ;  and  in 
some  instances,  as  of  Codrus  and  Curtius,  among  the 
heathens,  who  made  a  voluntary  devotion  of  themselves, 
^ic^i  was  the  same  as  anathematizing  themselves,  that  is, 
setting  themselves  apart  for  some  exclusive  object. 

ANA'TORON  (Mir.)  a  fossil  which  vegetates  on  rocks,'  in 

die  form  of  a  white  stony  moss. 
ANATHYMIA'SIS  {Med)  from  M^uiti,  to fumigate.'^g- 

nifies  evap(mition. 
ANATOCISM  (Com.)  •wrMu«-fb«(,  usurious  mterest,  or  com- 
pound interest  for  monies  lent. 

ANATOMY. 

ANATOMY,  «r«ra/Mt«,  from  4t'«Tj/w*r,  to  dissect,  or  cut 
asunder ;  is  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  an  animal  body, 
■o  as  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  component  parts. 
The  word  anatomy  is  commonly  applied  to  the  dissection 
o£  a  human  subject  in  a  healUiy  state,  in  distinction 
from  morbid  anatomj/,  or  the  anatomy  of  diseased  sub- 
jects, and  comparaUve  antUomyt  or  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals. The  body  is  composed  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  is 
geamlly  divided  into  the  Head,  Trunk,  and  Extremities. 


The  Solids. 

The  solids  consist  of  fibresi  or  small  filaments,  i^hich  difler 
in  their  degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity.  They  are  di- 
vided into  int^umeTiia,  the  Integuments ;  ossa,  the 
Bones;  cartilagtnest  Cartilages;  ligamenia.  Ligaments; 
vumbrante,  the  Membranes ;  vosa,  the  Vessels ;  mumdi^ 
the  Musdes;  the  Nerves;  and  gtandida,  the 

.  Glands. 

Integuments  are  the  coverings  of  the  whole  body,  com- 
prehending the — Epidermis,  Cuticle  or  ^rarfsliin,  which 
IS  the  outermosU — ROe  muatsunh  a  ne^work  immediatdy 
under  the  epidermis,— Cufii  vera,  the  real  Skin,  which 
retains  and  carries  off  all  the  humours  of  the  body.— 
Corpus  adipoaumf  seu  Membrana  adiposa,  the  Fat,  a  cel- 
lular substance,  containing  an  unctuous  juice.  To  the 
above  may  be  added — CapiUus,  tlie  Hair,  which  consists 
of  cellular  filaments,  and  is  denominated  the  Beard,  Eye- 
lashes, &c.  according  to  the  place  in  which  it  grows, 
[vide //air]— Ungui*,  the  Nuils,  which  are  homy  sub- 
stances. 

Bones  are  bard  and  brittle  substances,  composed  of  fa- 
mellaf  or  plates,  lying  upon  one  another,  and  joined  to- 
gether by  transverse  fibres.  They  are  covered  with  an 
exquisitely  sensible  vascular  membrane,  called  the  peri' 
osteum,  which  on  the  cranium,  or  skull,  is  called  the  pe* 
ricranium.  On  the  surface  of  the  bones  are  both  emi- 
nences and  cavities.  The  eminences  are  called  Fto- 
cesses,  which  are  of  two  sorts,  namely,  the  ej^thysis 
and  the  apophysis.  Tlie  epipht/sest  or  appendices,  are,  as 
it  were,  parts  added  to  the  bone ;  the  ap<^yses  are  set 
upon  or  growing  to  a  large  bone,  so  as  to  make  one,  as 
the  nasal  apophysis. 

Processes  have  different  names,  according  to  their  figure- 
A  process  like  a  ball  is  called  caput,  tbe  Head  ;  when 
flattened,  condyle  ;  the  narrow  part  of  the  process  cervix, 
the  Neck.  A  rough  process  is  a  Tuberosity ;  and  one 
terminating  with  a  sharp  point  corona  which,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  other  substances,  is  termed  mastoid,  sty- 
loid, anchoroid,  spinal,  &c.  Long  ridges  are  called 
spinte,  the  sides  of  which  are  lab^,  L^s.  Processes 
which  form  the  brims  are  superdlia. 

The  cavities  and  depressions  of  bones  are  of  two  sorts, 
namely — Glena;^  which  are  narrow  and  shallow,  and — 
Cotylee,  which  are  deep  and  wide.  These  are  subdi- 
vided into — Pits,  or  small  roundish  holes — Furrows,  or 
long  narrow  channels— A'jte^cs, or  A'oicAffi.soiall  branches 
in  tne  bones — Sinuosities,  broad  but  superficial  depres- 
sions— Fossa,  large  deep  cavities — Sinuses,  still  larger 
cavities,  within  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself — ForO' 
mina.  Holes  through  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  bones  consists  of  cells,  filled  with 
a  fluid  fat,  called  Marrow,  that  is  contained  in  Follicles. 

The  juncture  of  the  bones  with  each  other  is  called  Arti- 
culation, from  the  articulus,  or  Joint,  at  the  ends  of  the 
bones.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  namely— Articulation,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  symphysis.  Connection.  »  Ariicula- 
tion  is  either  diarthrosts,  or  Separated  Articulation,  and 
synarthrosis,  or  Conjoined  Articulation.  Diarthrosis  is 
subdivided  into  enarthrosis,  or  the  Ball  and  Socket,  when 
a  large  head  is  received  into  a  deep  cavity;  arihrodia, 
when  a  round  head  is  received  into  a  small  cavity ;  gyn- 
glimus,  when  a  bone  receives,  and  is  received  into  an- 
other hone. -w  Synarthrosis  is  the  fixing  of  two  bones  to- 
gether without  motion,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  namely  

by  ingrailing,  or,  as  Uie  joiners  call  it,  doveuiling, 
which  is  termed  stdura,  a  Suture,  and  by  a  junction  on 

a  more  extended  surface,  which  was  termed  harmonia.  

Symphysis,  or  Connection,  is  that  species  of  articulation 
Which  takes  place  through  the  'R^t'^icf fjy'^W'^^ 
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this  IB  either  mnchrondrosU,  &  Cartilaginous  Connection ; 
tuneurosist  a  Ligamentary  Connection ;  or  mssarcosis,  a 
nethy  MuBcular  CeoBeetion.  £vid»  PI,  7^  ng.  1,  2,  and 
the  tfttele  Bone] 
CaptUages  are  smooth  white  substances,  which  ave  harder 
thaa  all  the  other  soKd  parts  of  the  body,  except  the 
bones.  They  are  covered  with  a  membrane  called  the 
jaenehomii»m* 

Ligaments  are  close  compacted  fibrous  substances.  The 
flgaments  at  the  joint  are  ctdled  Capsular,  because  they 
retain  in  capnda,  or  bags,  the  mucilaginous  liquor  called 
synovia^  with  which  the  joints  are  kept  moist.        '  ' 

The  MuseU  is  a  bundle  of  fleshy  or  toidioous  fibres,  con- 
alstlng  of  the  Belly  or  Body,  which  is  the  fleshy  part; 
the  Head  and  the  Tail,  which  are  the  tendinous  parts ; 
these  are  otherwise  called  aponmroset  or  tendons.  The 
head  is  fixed  on  the  immoveable  joint  called  the  Origin, 
and  the  tail  on  Uie  part  to  be  moved,  called  the  laser- 
idon.  The  membranes,  in  wlueh  the  muscles  ar«  en- 
closed, are  oalled  w^nee  or  sheaths.  As  Ae  notions 
of  the  human  body  are  performed  by  means  of  the 
muscles,  they  derive  -thar  names  mnUy  from  their 
office;  as  the  ahducler,  levator,  ^eieort  exteiuor,  &c. 
{•ride  Musde)  When  muscles  act  .m  opp(wtte  directions 
they  ere  called  Antagonists;  but  when  several  concur 
in  Hie  same  motion  they  are  termed  cemgfeneret.  {vide 
Pl.T.fig.*,S,6] 

Membranes  are  expanded  substances  of  a  pliable  texture, 
and  fitted  to  serve  as  coverings  for  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  skirt,  peritoneum,  pleura^  dura  mater,  &c. 

The  vessels  are  ducts  .or  canals,  composed  of  membranes, 
^e  strata  of  which  are  called  tunica  or  CcMits.  They 
may  be  divided  generally  into  Blood  Vessels  and  Ab- 
sorbents. Blood-vessels,  so  called  because  they  serve 
to  circulate  the  blood  through  the  body,  are  either 
arteria.  Arteries,  or  vctiit.  Veins ;  the  former  of  which 
ccmvey  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  the  latter  return 
it  to  the  heart,  [vide  Artexv  and  FfHi]  The  arteries 
have  a  beating  motion,  callea  the  Pulse,  which  the  veins 
have  net.  This  pulsation  arises  from  what  is  termed 
the  11/stole  and  diastole^  i.  e.  the  dilatatitm  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart,  [vide  PI.  7,  fig.  .S] 

^Asorfonls,  so  called  from  their  wsorbing  any  fluid  md 
carrying  !t  to  the  blood,  are  the  mm  utcteut  the  Lac> 
teals ;  nua  lympkatiea,  Lymphatics ;  twether  with 
their  common  trunk,  llie  Lacteal  Sae  and  Duct.  The 
Lacteals  absoib  the  chyle  and  the  Lymphatioi  the 
lymph.  The  Lacteal  Sac,  or  ree^Oaeuhtm  chyti,  serves, 
as  its  name  denotes,  to  retun  the  chyle,  and  semk  it  by 
the  Thoracic  Duct  through  the  whole  body.  The 
lymphatics,  with  the  lacteals  of  the  intestines,  fbrm 
what  is  called  the  Absorbent  System,  Most  vessels  are 
parted  off  into  branches,  which  are  again  split  into 
smaller  branches  or  ramifications,  the  uut  or  smallest 
extremities  of  which  are  termed  capillary. 

Nerves  are  long  white  medullary  cords^  springing  from  the 
cerebrum  or  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow,  whence  th^  are 
generally  distinguished  into  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
verves.  The  cerebral  are  subdivided  into  the  olfaeloru, 
optic,  auditorif,  &c.  nerves,  according  to  Uieir  use.  [vide 
Nerve']  They  go  out  in  bundles  ot  pairs,  and  are  after- 
wards distributed  by  branches,  ramifications,  and  Jila- 
menis,  over  every  part  that  is  endowed  with  sensibility. 
In  several  [^ces  the  nerves  communicate  with  each 
other,  which  communication  is  called  a  plexus  /  in  other 
gaces  th^  miite  into  Knots,  called  gangUons.  [vide 

Glands  are  secn^tory  vessels,  composed  of  all  the  different 
sorts  of  vessels,  enclosed  in  a  membrane,  and  serving  to 
■eorete  MHae  Arid.  A»  to  tii^  fiibrict  tft^  are  conglo- 


bate  «r  srsqifa,  coi^omntt  or  nt^otrnd.  As  t»  th«r 
contents,  anR»w,.jfk«in»,  l^/mfiuUie,  taUiml,  laekrjf 

mal,-  &c. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  are  those  humoun  or  juic«i,wluch 
serve  either  to  sustain  life  or  preserve  the  frame  ia  a 

healthy  state.  The  principal  or  these  are  saagim,  tba 
Blood  i  chtflus,  the  Chyle;  Jt^p^a,  the  lymph  ;  and  bilii, 
the  Bile. 

Slood  is  a  red  homogeneous  fluid,  of  a  saltish  taste*  a 
somewhat  urinous  smell  and  glutinopa  coosiateoqep 
which  circulates  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins. 

Chvle,  a  milk-like  liquor,  secreted  in  the  lacteal  vessels, 
by  digestion,  from  the  chyme  or  indigested  mass  of  food 
that  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  Tlie 
chyle  is  that  fluid  substance  from  which  the  blood  it 
formed. 

Lymph,  a  liquid  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  has  a 
fatuous  smell,  no  taste,  and  a  crystaluoe  colour :  Us  useii 
to  return  the  superfluous  nutritious  jelly  from  every  part, 
and  to  mix  it  with  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  for  th« 
purpose  of  furnishing  nutrimwt  to  the  animal. 

Bue,  a  bitter  fluid,  secreted  in  the  glandular  substance  of 
the  liver.  In  a  healthy  state  it  is  a  yellow-^een  coloor, 
and  of  the  consistency  of  thin  oiL  Its  prmcipal  use  is 
to  separate  the  chyle  from  the  chyme,  with  vbich  i( 
mixes  in  the  duodenum. 

To  the  above  might  he  added  pttuitat  Phlegm; 
Spittle;  mucus ;  lachrynue.  Tears;  sttdor.  Perspiration ; 
urina.  Urine ;  menses;  lac.  Milk;  and  semen /  which 
are  all  excretions  from  the  blood,  and.  in  a  healthy 
state,  pass  off  from  the  body  at  particular  |;>eriods, 
of  which  more  may  be  fouwl  wider  thev  respective 
heads. 

Of  thtrse  component  parts,  in  difierent  proportions,  are 
formed  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  body  before 
motioned,  namely,  the  Head,  the  Trunk,  and  the  Ex- 
tremities. 

The  head  consists  of  caput,  die  Head,  vronerW  so  called, 
and  eereix,  the  Neck.  The  parts  of  ttie  neoa  are  exter- 
na ar  iatsnud. 

Ext^rmU  Farh  ^the  Hettd. 
The  externalparts  of  the  head  are,  the  Hairy  Scidp  and 
the  ^ce.  Ine  Hairy  Scalp  Is  composed  of  the  common 
integwneats ;  its  uppermost  part  is  called  the  vertex  sea 

Jtmtenelta,  the  Crown;  the  Rtrepart,  the  tincipui ;  the 
hind  part,  oooipui,  ot  Back  of  the  Head ;  and  tfte  latml 
puts,  tempora,  tlie  Temples.   The  Ftee  ceropreheDds 

Jroiu,  the  Forehead;  oculus,  the  Eye;  imr»r,  Ae  Ear; 
nasM,  the  Nose ;  and  os,  the  mouth. 
The  eye  is  eemposedt  exfeemally,  of  superciUa,  the  Eye* 
brows ;  cilia,  the  Eyeladies ;  paipebra,  the  Eyelids,  the 
angles  of  which  are  caUed  canthi,  the  margin  tarsus  t 
slanduUe  lachrymalts,  the  Lachrymal  Glands;  puncta 
lachrymatia  s  canale*  lachrymales.  Lachrymal  Duets ) 
saccus  lachrumalis,  the  Laemymal  Sac;  duetu*  nasaUh 
the  Nasal  Duct;  memknmi  aoniunaha  leu  aUu^tua, 
the  White. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  eye  compose  whafr  h  called  Ae 
Ball  or  Globe.  These  are  tumcee,  the  Coats ;  camera, 
the  Chambers :  aud  htanores,  the  Humours ;  besides  ^e 
Mu9cle8,  Fat,  Nerves,  and  GHmds.  The  princit>a|- coats  of 
^  ^e  are  tunica  sclerotica,  or  the  Cornea,  whlcft  is-  the 
external  and  thickest  coat ;  tamoa  ckoroidea,^or  the  Cfto- 
roides,whichistKenvdde.  The  perfbrated  septum  of  the 
cbormdes  has  the  name  of  uveat  Ae  aoterior  laniina 
of  Oieseptumis  tennAlSh&irifftl^tti^tiiifl&cmQt 
Digitfted  by 
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the  po*tenm  laminit  yooewiw  aUaret;  and  ihe  hole 
near  the  centre  of  the  a^wapupUbif  the  Pupilt  which 
is  cc^able  of  contnwtioD  or  dilatation.  The  third 
Bad  uinemKwt  of  the  coats  is  the  retiM.-^Cemeree, 
the  Chambers  of  the  eye,  are  the  camera  anterior 
and  postenoTt  situated  between  the  cornea  ludda,  or 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  sderottca  and  the  uvea. — 
Humoret,  the  humours  of  the  eye,  are  three,  namely,  the 
AqHeou$  HtHMour,  wltich  is  contained  in  tlie  two  cham- 
b^;  CryttufUne  Lens  or  Humour;  and  the  yitreout 
Humour:  these  two  last  are  enclosed  in  capsular  tunicse, 
called  erystaUina  and  vitrea.  All  these  soft  parts  are 
enclosed  in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity,  called  an  Oibit, 
wludi  is  formed  by  seven  bones,  namely,  the  os  Jrontit, 
M  «fkenoid^t  os  ahnoides,  os  maxUlare,  os  moiir,  ot 
tmgmie,  and  ot  pakHi.  [vide  Eye"] 

The  Ear  is  ^vided  into  Uie  external  and  int^nal. 

Airieala,  the  External  Ear,  consists  of  a  large  cartilage 
that  is  divided  into  two  portions,  namely,  die  pinna, 
which  is  large  and  solid,  and  the  lobus,  or  Lobe,  which 
is  soft  and  small,  and  forms  the  lower  part.  The  exter- 
nal ear  contains  besides  several  eminences,  namely,  the 
hdixt  anthelix,  tragus^  and  antitragut ;  and,  also,  some 
depressions,  as  the  j^km  navicularit  or  Kapha,  the  con- 
cha, and  the  meatut. 

Tlie  Internal  Ear  consists  of,  meaUu  auditoriu$  iniemus, 
the  Internal  Auditory  Passage;  membrana  ttpnpani,  the 
membrane  which  separates  die  external  from  the  ioter- 
nal  parts  of  the  ear ;  tampanum,  the  Drum  or  Barrel  of 
the  ear;  and  the  LabyriDth,  which  cimsists  of  three 
portions,  namely,  cochlea,  the  anterior ;  vetliiulum,  the 
middle ;  and  the  semicircular  canals.   Tvide  Ear"] 

The  note  conusts,  ftctemo/fy,  of  the  Root;  the  Arch; 
Back  or  Spme,  called  the  epina  nasi  f  the  Sides  of  the 
arch ;  the  Tip  of  the  nose ;  the  ala  or  pinna,  which  are 
the  Sides  of  the  nostrils ;  the  nares,  or  Extenul  Nostrils. 

The  internal  jxurts  of  the  nose  are^  the  Internal  Nares, 
irhifA  consist  nlF  ute  sepfim  narwm  /  the  mA^ptem,  or 
|ullar  of  At  under  the  sqihm  nariimi  the  Cmrolntiotis ; 
the  concha  superioretaaAii^rioreti  ih»  sinus  ntaxillarei, 
mid  sinus  sphenddides  J  the  Rictus  lachrymalisf  theiAic- 
tes  palatint,  and  the  memBrana  pituitaria,  which  lines 
dw  whole  cavity  of  the  nostrils,   [vide  NoseJ 

The  moutk  conusts,  externally,  of  labia,  the  Lips,  which 
ere  upper  tod  lower,  and  composed  of  a  header  or  ed^e, 
and  or  commissures  or  angles ;  Jbssula,  the  depression 
which  runs  from  the  sq>tum  narmm  to  the  edge  of  the 
m>per  lip  ;  Cheeis,  the  upper  prominent  part  of  which  is 
called  tne  mala ;  Chin,  the  anterior  protuberance  by 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  terminated. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  mouth  are  palatim,  the  Palate, 
or  roof  of  dke  mouth ;  septum  ptUati,  or  oeban  palali, 
the  soft  part  of  the  palate,  which  forms  two  arches ; 
mcjo,  the  conical  fleshy  s^tance-at  the  root  of 
the  tongue;  amt^dtda  or  tonsiUa,  the  Tonsils,  two 
glandular  substances,  one  on  each  side  the  basis  of  the 
tongue ;  gingiva,  the  Gimis,  which  contain  the  teeth ; 
maaUa,  the  Jaws,  which  are  composed  of  bones,  and 
are  either  upper  or  lower ;  ibejrana,  of  the  lips ;  lingua, 
the  Tongue,  iHuch  consists  of  an  Apex*  a  Boot  or 
Basis,  and  a  FViesiimi.   [vide  Mouth"] 

Internal  Parts  qf  the  Head, 

The  internal  parte  of  the  head  an  contained  within  an  oval 
OBvaty,  sailed  the  cranium  or  Skull,  which  is  finmed  of 
eight  bones,  fvide  Bonet,  and  PI.  8,  fig.  1]  The  con- 
IflBts  ^  the  SboU  ere  connceheaded  mdet  die  general 
nnne  of  osreiraw,  the  Bramp  ndiioh  is  nsnmUat^  sur- 
aovuded  hy  tsn»  meabraiMs,  called  by  the  Greeks 
/"^mrifa  vc»  hy  athen,  aa^rw^  L  e.  the  yia  wmltr  mtd  the 


dura  mater,  between  which  lies  a  third  membrane,  called 
the  tunica  aracknoidea.  The  duplicatureg  or  circuuvolu- 
dons  of  theee  membranes  are  called  septa^  tlie  tipper 
of  which  has  the  pame  of  the  Jidx.  The  cerebmm 
consists  of  three  portions,  namely,  the  cerelirum,  or 
Brain,  properly  so  called;  the  cerebellum,  or  Little 
Brain ;  and  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  to  which  is  added 
sometimes  a  fourth,  namely,  the  medulla  ^pnaliit  which 
fills  the  great  canal  of  the  spina  dorsi. 

The  cerebrum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  portions,  called 
hemispheres,  the  extrediities  of  which  are  termed  lobes. 
Ito  substance  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the  outer,  that  is 
cordcal,  and  is  called  the  cortex  j  and  the  inner,  wbidi 
ii  called  the  substantia  meduUaris  or  s^^arUia  ama. 

The  cavides  of  the  brain,  called  ve^Hdes,  ate  four  in 
number,  and  separated  by  a  membrane  called  the  septum 
lucidtm.  In  each  of  these  is  the  choroid  plexus,  formed 
of  blood-vessels.  There  is  also  another  smalt  cavity  qt 
Jbssula,  called  the  infundibulum,  the  superior  opening  of 
which  is  called  the  foramen  commune  anterius.  The 
I)rincipat  prominences  are  the  corpus  callosum,  the  lower 
side  of  which  forms  a  sort  of  vault  called  the  fornix  f  the 
corjooraffrMfojtwoscriated  prominences; /Ao/imi  nervorum 
opticorvm }  corpora  quadragemina,  four  medullary  pro- 
jccdons,  originally  called  nates  and  testes  i  die  pineal 
gland,  a  cerebrine  tubercle  on  the  nates,  and  the  crura 
cerebri,  two  medullary  columns  proceeding  from  the  basis 
of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oolongMa.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  glandula  pttuitariaf  a  so^  spmgy  body  in 
the  sella  sphenoidalis. 

On  the  cerebellum  are  observed  four  eminences,  called 
amendices  vermiformes ;  a  fourth  ventricle ;  a  valve, 
called  the  wlmua  magna  cerebri  f  lamina  or  ramifica- 
tions, called  arbor  t>if<p,  the  trunks  of  «4iich  are  termed 
pedunculi  eerebdlL 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  a  medullary  continuadon  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  having  anterior  branches, 
called  brachia,  and  postwior,  called  cram  nudnUa,  Its 
transverse  process  u  called  processus  anntdarit.  The 
extremity  of  the  medulla  is  oidled  the  cauda  t  its  tuber- 
des,  corpora  olioaria  et  wramidaUd  /  to  .whit^  ntiay  be 
added  the  medullary  ptynUa  dkat  are.producdoDs  of  the 
in/iindibulum* 

The  lower  part  of  the  meduSa  spinalis  is  called  eaudina 
equina  but,  in  other  pardcuUvs,  it  resembles  the  parts 
before  described.  From  the  cerebrum,  and  the  other 
paits  of  the  brun,  arise  the  nervea  which  are  dispersed 
Uiroagh  the  body,   [vide  Nents,  and  PI.  8,  fig.  S] 

TBI  MECK. 

The  neck  may  be  added  eidier  to  the  head,  to  the  thorax, 
or  to  both.  The  fbre  part  is  called  the  Throat,  and  the 
hind  part  the  Na^.  The  parts  of  the  throat  are  the 
fauces,  a  cavity  behind  the  tongue ;  larynx,  which  consists  . 
of  five  cartila{^,  a  put  of  the  trachea  ;  i^arvnx,  a  mus- 
cular bag,  which  receives  the  mudcated  food ;  ast^jha- 
gas,  or  guia,  the  Throat,  a  membranom  and  muscular 
tube. 

The  salival  ghinds,  which  are  three  jMur,  namely,  the 
^ndula  parotides,  maxiUares,  and  suSUi^ptales,  so  called 
Irom  their  tttuadon.  [vide  Neck'] 

THX  TBI7VK. 

The  Thmk  condsts  of  spinas  the  Spme ;  thonu,  the  Chest; 
and  abdomen,  tile  Belly. 

The  Spine, 

The  spnw  is  a  booy  column,  conslsdnK  of  a  chain  of  bones, 
odled  verieftrvr,  which  are  dividea  into  true  or  falsOt  . 
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The  thorax. 

The  fore  part  of  the  thorax  is  the  Breast,  the  hind  part  the 
Back ;  the  lateral  part  the  Sides.  These  are  severally 
formed  by  sternum,  the  Breast- Bone ;  vertebrcs  dorsi,  the 
Dorsal  Vertebroe ;  and  costa:^  the  Ribs,  [vide  Bonest 
&c.]  The  thorax  has  externally  the  mammee,  or 
Breasts,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  papUla^  or  Nipple, 
surrounded  by  a  disc,  called  the  areola;  within  are  the 
tubtdi  lactifen,  or  l4ictiferous  Ducts.  The  cavity  of  the 
thorax  contains  the  pleura^  a  membrane  with  which  it  is 
lined;  mediastinutnt  a  membranous  septum ;  pulmones  the 
lungs ;  cor,  the  Heart,  «iid  pericardium,  the  Heartpurae, 
a  membranous  bag,  within  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
largest  jpart  of  Uie  neart  is  called  the  Base,  the  narrower 
extremity  the  Apex.  It  is  divided  by  a  membrane 
called  the  septum  m^ium  or  septum  cordis,  into  two  cavi- 
ties,  called  ventrictdi,  ventricles,  having  several  eminences 
or  inequalities,  called  Jbssulee,  thymus  S^ofid,  ductus 
thoracifiust  and  the  dwtus  lacteus.  [vide  JMraxl 

The  Abdomen. 

The  abdomen  is  divided  into  four  regions,  three  of  which 
ore  anterior,  and  one  posterior.— The  anterior  regions^ 
are  the  epigastric,  or  upper  region,  which  is  divided  into 
the  epigastrium,  or  miudle,  and  the  hypochondria,  or 
lateral  parts;  the  umbilical,  or  middle  region,  consisting 
of  the  r^o  umbilicalis,  or  Navel,  in  the  middle,  and  the 
ilia,  or  Flanks,  on  the  sides ;  the  hypt^astric,  or  lower 
region,  wbidi  is  divided  into  the  pum,  or  middle  part, 
and  Uie  ineuina,  or  Groins,  on  eaoi  side.— The  posterior 
region  is  the  regio  hmbaris,  or  Loins. 

The -cavity  of  the.  abdomen  is  separated  from  that  of  tlie 
tfaOTax  by  the  muscular  diaphragm,  called  the  Midriff. 
Its  viscera,  or  contents,  are  enclosed  in  a  membrane, 
called  the  peritonaum,  and  are  as  follow:  namel^r,  the 
—  Ventricutus,  the  Stomach  which  has  two  oriBces, 
namely,  the  cardia,  which  is  the  upper;  &nd  the pt/lo- 
rus,  which  is  the  lower.  It  is  composed  of  three  coats, 
namely,  the  outermost,  which  is  membranous  ;  the  mid- 
dle, which  is  muscular;  and  the  inner,  which  is  nervous, 
and  covered  with  vessels.  To  these  has  been  added  a 
fourth,  called  villous.  The  stomach  performs  the  office 
of  digestion,  which  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be 
effected  by  the  saccus  gastricus,  or  Gastric  Juice,  which 
flows  from  the  tunica  nervosa,  aided  by  the  continual 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tunic,  which 
is  called  the  peristaltic  mo/wn.— The  intestines  are  a  long 
'pipe  or  canal,  which,  by  its  convolutions,  forms  six 
portions,  three  small  and  tliree  large,  namely,  the  duo- 
denum, jejnnum,  ileum,  ctecum,  colon,  and  rectum.  The 
small  intestines  have  valves,  or  folds,  called  valvula  con- 
nivenfes  i  the  large  intestines  have  fattv  appendages, 
called  appendicula  epijioicce.  The  membranes  belong- 
ing to  ue  intesunes  are  Uie  Mesentery,  Mesocolon,  and 
the  omentum,  or  epiploon,  by  which  they  are  kept  in 
« their  places  and  preserved  from  injuries,  »failst  by  their 
peristaltic  motion  they  expel  the  Jtsces  collected  in  them. 
—Hepar,  the  liver,  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  and  is 
suspended  in  the  body  by  means  of  ligaments,  which 
connect  it  with  the  diaphragm,  &c.  It  is  composed  of 
smsJl  vessels,  or  the  ramifications  of  vessels,  called  foUi^ 
culi,  or  pori  bUiarii,  because  in  them  is  secreted  the 
humour  called  the  Bile.  The  ducts  of  the  liver  are  the 
ductus hepaticus ;  the  ductus ctfsticus i  and  theductus  chelo- 
dochut,  which  Is  composed  of  the  two  former.  On  the 
hollow  side  of  the  liver  lies  the  vesicula  Jidlis,  or  the 
Gall-BIadder. — Pancreas,  a  glandular  viscus,  consists 
of  innumerable  small  glands  that  fonn  one  duct,  called 
^udua  pancretttieus,  the  Pancreatic  Duct^  its  office  is  ta 


secrete  a  jidce  distingoubed  by  the  name  of  the  tueau 
pancreaUcut,  the  iWcreaUc  Juice. — Lien,  tfie  Spleen, 
18  connected  with  the  stomadi  by  its  blood  tcsmIs,  c^ed 
viisa  breoia.—*Renes,  the  Kidneys,  are  composed  of  three 
substances,  namely,  the  external,  whidi  is  cortical ;  the 
middle,  which  is  tubular  i  and  an  inner  substance,  which 
is  medullary.  They  have  also  a  peculiar  membrane, 
called  the  membrana  propria,  and  an  excretoiy  duct, 
called  the  ureter,  the  origin  of  which,  expancled  into 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  is  called  the  pelvis. —  Urinaria 
vesica,  the  Urinary  Bladder,  a  fleshy  membranous  pouch, 
is  divided  into  the  Body,  the  Fundus,  or  upper  part,  and 
the  Neck,  which  is  the  lower  part,  that  is,  contracted 
by  the  sphincter  muscle. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Abdomen  is,  in  the  skeleton,  called 
the  pelvis,  which  is  formed  by  the  ossa  ilia  and  ischia, 
the  OS  sacrum,  the  os  coccygis,  and  the  ossa  pubis,  and  is 
terminated  anteriorly  bv  the  pudenda,  and  posteriorly 
by  the  dunes,  or  Buttocks,  [vide  Bones  and  Fl.  8,  6g.  3] 
The  space  between  the  anus  and  pudenda  is  calleffthe 
perinaum. 

The  pudenda,  or  organs  of  generation,  are  distinguished 
into  the  nude  and  female..  The  male  organs  are  the 
testes,  vesicula  seminales,  prost(Uie,  axid  peais. — The  testa 
are  composed  of  many  minute  vessels,  convoluted  into 
different  heaps,  by  means  of  which  is  formed  a  body 
called  the  qndidymis.  They  are  enclosed  in  three  jnte- 
gumentl,  or  coats,  namely,  the  senium,  common  to 
both,  the  (ufffoi  vaginalis,  and  the  tunica  albupnea  f  be- 
udes  a  muscular  lining  of  the  scrotum,  called  the  dartos, 
by  which  it  is  corrugated.  The  principal  vessds  are  the 
vasa  preeparantia,commonly  called  the  spertnatic  Chord, 
and  we  vasa  de/erenHa,  The  most  important  muscle  is  the 
eremaster.~-'reskula  semtaales  are  two  in  number,  on 
each  side  the  bladder,  which  serve  as  receptacles  for  the 
seed. — Prostata,  or  corpus  glanduloswm,  a  conglomerate 
gland,  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, —  fbe  penis 
is  composed  of  two  spongy  substances,  called  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  and  covered  with  a  particular  integu- 
ment, called  the  praputium.  The  extremity  of  the 
penis  is  the  glans,  or  balanus,  and  the  ligament  by  which 
it  is  tied  to  the  glans  is  the  Jranum.  The  canal  w 
urinary  passage  of  the  penis  is  the  urethra,  in  whidi  is 
a  longitudinal  orifice,  called  the  meatus  urinarius. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  are  external  or  internal. 
The  external  are  the  vulva,  mons  veneris,  labia,  nympha, 
and  clytoris,  the  branches  of  which  are  called  the  crura. 
— The  internal  parts  are  the  vagina,  or  neck  of  the 
womb,  the  hymen,  and  the  caruncuta  myrtifinrmee,  formed 
from  the  hymen  and  the  uterus  or  Womb. 

The  u/erui  is  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  ihejkadm, 
or  upper  part ;  the  Body,  and  the  cervix,  or  lower  part, 
the  entrance  into  which  is  called  the  os  uteri.  It  b  tied 
by  two  sorts  of  ligaments,  called  laamenta  lata  and^^ 
menta  rotunda,  \.  e.  two  broad  and  two  round.  To  one 
end  of  the  l^meuta  lata  are  tied  the  aoaria  or  teOes  in 
females :  along  the  other  end  run  the  tuba  FaUopmna. 
The  vessels  of  the  uterus  are  sutfject  to  a  periodical  dis- 
charge, which  is  called  menstruation,  and  that  whidi  is 
discharged  the  menses.  The  formarion  of  the  parts  of 
an  animal  in  the  womb  constitutes  a  gravid  uterus.  The 
commencement  of  this  process  is  ulled  conception  or 
impregnation  ;  and  that  which  follows  \&  gestation  till  the 
time  of  d^very,  when  the  ^oimg  is  brought  forth.  The 
first  rudiments  of  the  aumal  are  called  the  embryo, 
which,  with  the  umhiUcal  chord  and  membranes,  consU- 
tute  the  ovum.  When  the  parts  of  the  embryo  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  one  another,  it  is  tenned  the  Jietas. 
The  monbranes  of  the  ovum  and  foetus  are  the  amnios, 
vhich  is  true  or  ftls^  and  t^-aiborMMt*  ThMO  -mem- 

Digitil^d  byTjOOgle 
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branes  tfontain  a  flaid,  called  the  liquor  antttiif  in  which 
the  embryo  floats ;  and  from  the  nocculent  vessels  of 
the  amnion  is  fonned  the  vascular  substance  called  the 
jiaceTtta^  The  placenta  and  membranes  which  come 
aiway  aftw  the  buth  of  the  child  are  known  by  the  name 
of  seatmlinet,  at  qfler-birth, 

Tkt  Eslremiiiet, 

The  extremities  are  swnerior  and  inferior.  The  superior 
extremities  conMst  of  mmmtaa  humeri^  the  Shoulder; 
hrac^umf  the  Arm ;  and  mantu,  the  Hand^The  shoulder 
u  composed  of  elamadat  the  Collar  Bone ;  scapula^  the 
Shoulder  Blade;  and  axUla,  the  Armpit. — Hie  arm  is 
composed  of  the  os  humeri,  tdna,  and  radius,  the  two  last 
of  which  make  what  is  called  the  Fore-arm,  in  which 
anteriorly  is  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  and  posteriorly,  angu- 
lut  cubiUf  the  elbow. — The  hand  conusts  of  the  carpus, 
at  the  Wiist ;  metacarpiu  and  digiti  manus,  or  lingers ; 
dorsum  taanur,  the  Back  of  the  hand;  and  vola,  the 
Palm. 

The  inferior  extremities  consist  of  coxa  or  r^o  isdiiadica, 
the  Hip ;  femur,  the  Thigh ;  tibia,  the  Leg ;  and  pes, 
the  Foot. —  The  thigh  is  composed  of  the  os  Jemoris,  the 
Thigh  Bone. — The  leg  is  composed  of  the  genu,  the 
knee ;  tihia,  Jibula,  pateUo,  or  Knee-Pan ;  poples,  the 
Ham;  cavum  poplilis,  the  Hollow  of  the  Thigh;  sura, 
the  Calf ;  and  malleolus,  the  Ankle.— The  foot  consists 
oi tarsus,  the  Instep;  metatarsus,  or  dorsum,  the  Back; 
digiii  pedis,  the  Toes ;  and  planta^  the  Sole,  [vide 
Bones  and  Plate  I.] 

Explanation  of  the  Plates* 
Plate  No.  I.  (9) 

Fig.  1. — 1.  OsFrontis.  2^-  Sutora  coronalis.  8,  Os  Ver- 
tids.  4.  Sutura  squamosa.  5.  Os  Tcmporis.  6.  Pro- 
cessus mamillaris.  7.  Os  Mala.  8.  Ossa  Nasi.  9.  Ossa 
Maxilfaris  supertora.  10.  Os  Maxitis  inferioris. 
il.  Vertebrs  Colli.  12.  Vertebrx  Lumborum.  13.  Os 
Sacrum.  H.  Sternum.  15.  Scapula.  16.  Costae  vera:. 
!7.  Coats  noUise.  18.  Claviculic.  19.  Processus  cora- 
coidem.  20.  Os  Humeri.  21.  Ulna.  22.  Radius. 
23.  Os  Dium.  24.  Crista  Osus  lUi.  25.  Ischium. 
2G,  Os  Pubis.  27.  Foramen  magnum.  28.  Os  Femoris, 
29.  Trochanter  major.  30.  Trochanter  minor.  31.  Pa- 
tella. 32.  Tibia.  S3.  Fibula.  34.  Tains.  35.  Os  Cal- 
caneuiD.   S6>  Os&a  Tarsi. 

Fu;.  2. — 1.  Os  parietale.   2.  Sutura  sagittaKs.   S.  Sutura 

.  bmbdoidalia,  4.  Os  occipitis.  5.  Sutura  squamosa. 
6.  Maxilla  inferior.  7.  Vertebrse  Colfi.  8.  vectebne 
Doth.  9.  Vertd>rB Lumbomm.  10.  Ofl  Sacnim.  II.  Os 
Occygis.  12.  Chiricula.  13.  Scapula.  14.  Spina  Sea- 
.puis.  15.  Acromion.  16. Os  Humeri.  17. Ulna.  18.  Ra- 
dhn.  19.  Ossa  Carpi.  20.  Ossa  Metacarpi.  21.  Ossa 
Di^tonim.  22.  Ilium.  23.  Ischhnn.  24.  Os  Femoris, 
25.  Colhim  Ossis '  Femoris.  26.  Trochanter  major. 
27.  Trochanter  minor.  28.  Condylus  exterior  Ossis 
Femoris.  29.  Condyhis  interior  Ossis  Femcms.  SO.  Ti- 
bia. 31.  Fibula.  32.  Os  Calcaneum.  33.  Ossa  Tarsi. 
34.  Ossa  Metatarsi, 

fig,  3.— 1.  Aorta  A.  Valvals  semilunares.  2.  Arteria 
corenaria  ma^na.  3.  Li^mentum  arteriosnm.  4.  Ar- 
teric  Bubclanc.  5.  Arteriie  carotides.  6.  Arterise 
vertebrales.  7.  Arteris  temporales.  8.  Arteris  occi- 
phales.  9.  Contorsiones  Carotidis ;  C,  Ghmdula  pitui- 
taria;  D,  Arteris  ophtfaalmics.  10.  Contorsiones  verte- 
b rales.  11.  Ramificationes  arteris.  12.  Artericmam- 
maris,  13.  Arteris  cabitales.  14.  Arteria  Aorta  de- 
acendens.  15.  Arteria  bronchialis.  16.  Arteris  inter- 
CDHrfcf.    l7.'AKerift  ccliaca.  18;  Arterise  bepatiee. 


19.  Arteria  cystica.  SO.  Arteria  coronaria  inferioris  sfo- 
machi.  21.  Arteria  pylorica.  22.  Arteria  epiploica. 
23.  Arteria  coronaria  superioris  stomachi.  24.  Arte- 
rite  phrenics.  25.  Arteria  splenica.  26.  Arteria  me- 
senterica  superior.    27.  Arteria  roesenterica  inferior. 

28.  Arterie  emulgentes.  29.  Arterise  vertebrales  lutn- 
borum.  SO.  Arteriae  spermaUcs.  31.  Arteria  s^cra. 
32.  Arteris  iliacse.  33.  Arteriae  extemae.  34.  Arteris 
Internee,  35.  Arteriae  umbilicales.  36.  Arteriae  epigaa- 
trics.   37.  Arteris  Penis.   38.  Arteris  crurales. 

Fig.^* — l.Frontales.  2.  Orbicularis  Palpebrs.  3.  Zygo«i 
maticus  major.   4.  Nasales  L^ri  superioris.   5.  De- 

?ressor  Labri  inferioris.  6.  Depressor  anguU  Oris. 
.  Platisma  myoides.  8.  pQctoralis.  9.  Lafissimua 
Doru.  10.  Serratus  magnus.  U.  Extemus  obliquua 
abdominis.  12.  Rectus  abdominis.  13.  Pyramidales. 
14.  Linea  alba.  15.  Gracilis.  16.  Adductor  longoa 
tricipitis  Femoris.   17.  PecUneus.   18.  I^as  magnus. 

19.  lliacus  intemus.  20.  Sartorius.  SI.  Glutseus  me- 
dius.  22.  Fascialis.  23.  Vastus  extemus.  24.  Rectus 
Femoris.  25.  Vastus  intemus.  26.  Pars  bicipitit. 
27.  Pars  Gastrocnemii.  28.  Soleus.  29.  Peroneua 
lon^us.  30.  Extensor  longus  digiti  Pedis.  31.  Tibialis 
anticus.  32.  Deltoides.  33.  Triceps.  34.  Biceps; 
S5.  Brachisus  extemus.  36.  Supinator  longus. 
37.  Pronator  rotundi  Radii.  88.  Radialis  interims. 
S9.  Palraaris  longus.  40.  Sublimis.  41.  Ulnaris  in- 
temus. 42.  Abductor  longus  PoUicis.  43.  Radialis 
extemus  longus. 

Fig.  5. — 1.  Occipitalis.  2,  Attollens  Auricularis.  3.  Or- 
oiculares  Palpebrarum.  4,  Latissimus  Colli.  5.  Mas* 
toidsus.    6.  Trapezius.     7.  Deltmdes.    8,  Biceps, 

9.  Brachialis  internus.  10.  Triceps.  11.  Supinator 
longus.  12.  Radialis  internus.  13.  Radialis  extemus 
longior.  14.  Radialis  extemus  brevior,  15.  Ulnaris 
extemus.  16.  Abductor  Polticis  longus  Manus. 
17.  Infraspinatus.   18.  Teres  minor.    19.  Teres  major, 

20.  Latissimus  Dorsi.  21.  Pectoralis.  22.  Serratus 
magniis.  '  23.  Obliquus  extemus  Abdominis.  24.  Ten- 
sor  vagins  Femoris.  25.  Glutseus  medius.  26.  G]u« 
tsus  magnus.   27*  Semitendinosus.   28.  Keeps  Crtjrla. 

29.  Vastus  externus.  SO.  Rectus  Cruris.  31.  Gastroc- 
nemius. 32.  Soleus.  33.  Tendo  Achilles.  34.  Pero- 
neus  longus.  35.  Peroneus  brevts.  3G.  Extensor 
longus  digiii  Pedis.  37.  Tibialis  anticus.  38.  Li^- 
mentum  a  patella  ad  Ubram  pertinens.  39.  Vastup  m-^ 
temus.  40.  Sartorius.  41.  Triceps  pars  quw  longus 
vocatur.  42.  Triceps  pars  qus  brachialis  vocatur.. 
43.  Brachialis  extemus.  44.  Bic^  BracliH.  45.  Pro- 
nator teres.  46.  Faknaris  longus.  47.  Sublimis.. 
48.  Ulnaris  intemus.   49.  Ulnaris  extonus. 

Fig.  6. — I.  Temporalis.  2.  Mastoidcus.  S.  Trapezius.- 
4.  Deltoides.  5.  Brachisus.  6.  Gemellus*  7.  I^- 
maris  longus.      8.  Sublimis.     9.  Ulnaris  extemus.- 

10.  Radians  extemus  lon^lor.  11.  Extensw  communis 
digitorum.  12.  Infra  spinatus.  13.  Latissimus  Dorsi, 
14.  Obtiquus  externus  Abdominis.  15.  Glutsus  medius. 
16.  Glutsus  major.  17.  Gracilis.  18.  Adductor  mag- 
nus Femoris.    19.  Semitendinosus.        Biceps  Cmns. 

21.  Vastus  extemus.   23.  Gastrocaemius.   23..  Soleus. 
24.  Tendo  Acfaillis. 

Plate  No.  H.  (10) 

Pt;^.  I.— 1.  Sutura  coroDslia.  «,  Sutura  sagittalis.  3.  Su*- 
tura  lambdoidalis.  4.  Sutum  squamosa.  5.  Sutura- 
tninsversalts.  6.  Os  Frootis.  7.  Os  Bregaiatis.  S.  Os 
Occipitis.   9.  Os  Temporis.   10.  Processus  mastoideus. 

11.  IVfeatuB  auditorius.  12.  Processus  styliformis. 
13.  Processus  junlis,  14.  Os  sphenoides.  15.  Os 
Mahb  16.  08  Nasi.   17. Os  Unguis.  18r-0splenum.T 
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.  18.  Ductus  ad  DQflura,  .20.  Maxilla  superior.  21.  Fora- 
men maxillae  sup^riori.  22.  Maxilla  inferior,  23.  Pro- 
cessus coronalis.  S4r.  Processw  condyloittes.  25>  Fora- 
men. S6.  Dentet  incisorii.  27.,Dente8  canini.  28.  Denies 
molarea.        Os  Triquetium.'  30.  Foramen. 

Fig.  2. — 1*  Cerebrum.  2.  Cerebellum.  3.  Corpus  pyra- 
midale.  4.  Annular  Protuberance.  5.  I^ocessus  ma- 
mLlIaris.  6.  Optic  Nerves.  7.  Motores  Oculorum. 
8.  The  fourth  pair  of  Kerves,  9.  The  fifth  pair  spread- 
iDg  into  three  branches.  10.  The  sixth  pair.  II.  The 
seventh  jiair.  12.  The  eighth  pair.  13.  The  recurrent 
nerves  joined  with  the  ei^th  pair.  H.  The  recurrent 
perves  after  leaving  the  eighth  pair.  15.  The  trunks  of 
the  eightli  pair.  16.  Intercostal  nerves.  17.  Phrenic 
nerves.  18.  Branches  of  nerves  going  to  the  spermatic 
vessels,  &c.  19.  Branches  of  the  ninth  pair.  20.  The 
sciatic  and  crural  nerves.  21.  The  brachial  nerves;  a 
communication  between  the  dorsal  and  intercostal  nerves. 

Fig.  S, — 1.  The  Larynx.    2.  The  internal  jugular  vein. 

3.  The  subclavian  vein.   4.  Tlie  vena  cava  descendens. 

5.  The  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  6.  The  right  ven- 
tricle. 7.  Part  of  the  left  ventricle.  8.  Tlie  Aorta  de- 
scendens. 9.  The  Arteria  pulmonalis,  10.  The  right 
lobe  of  the  Lungs,  part  of  which  is  cut  off  to  show  the 
Gall-bladder  and  vessels.  1).  The  left  lobe  of  the 
lungs.  12.  The  Diaphragm.  13.  The  Liver.  14.  The 
ligamentum  rotundum.  1 5.  The  Gall-bladder.  16.  The 
Stomach  pressed  by  the  liver  towards  the  left  side, 
n.  The  small  intestmes.  18.  The  Spleen. 

Fig.  4.->-l.  The  right  ventricle  of  tlie  Foetus  distended  by 
wax.    2.  The  right  auricle.    3.  The  left  ventricle. 

4.  Branches  of  the  pulmonaiv  veins  of  the  right  lobe  of 
Uie  lungs.    5.  Arteries  of  tne  left  lobe  of  the  lungs. 

6.  The  vena  cava  descendens.  7.  The  Aorta  ascendens. 
8.  The  Arteria  pulmonalis.  9.  The  Ductus  arteriosus. 

'  Fig.  5. — 1 .  The  parenchymouB  substance  of  the  Pancreas 
laid  open.  2.  The  I^ncreatic  Duct.  3.  Branches  of  the 
Pancreatic  Duct.  4.  The  Bile  Duct  joining  the  Pan- 
crearic  Duct.  5.  The  Duodenum  opened.  6.  The  ori- 
fices of  the  Bile  and  Pancrearic  Ducts. 
Fig.  6. — 1.  The  Kidney  divested  of  its  external  coat. 
2,  A  kidney  in  its  natural  state.  3.  The  Vena  Cava. 
4.  The  Aorta.  5.  The  Renal  Glands  with  their  vessels. 
6.  The  Emulgent  vessels.  7.  The  Ureters.  8.  The 
Urinary  Bladder.  9.  The  neck  of  the  Bladder.  10.  The 
Testes.  11.  The  process  of  the  Peritonsum.  12.  The 
Cremaster  muscle  cut  off.  13.  The  Spermatic  vessels. 
14.  Tlie  Epididymis.  15.  The  Vasa  Deferentia.  16.  The 
corpus  gluidosum.  17-  The  two  bodies  which  compose 
the  Penis.  18.  The  Prepuce.  19.  The  Glans  Penis. 
20.  The  insertion  of  the  spermatic  veins  into  the  emul- 
gent. 21.  Vesiculse  seminales.  22.  The  insertion  of  the 
ureters.  23.  Veins  which  run  into  the  back  of  the  Penis. 
24.  Arteries  which  arise  on  each  side. 

■  Fiv.  7.— The  Pulmonary  Artery. 

Fie,  8.— i:  The  upper  orifice  of  the  Stomach.  2.  The 
BtomadL  3.  The  Pylorus.  4.  Arteries.  5.  Veins  which 
accompany  the  arteries.  6.  Tlie  Duodenum.  7.  The 
Small  Intestines.  8.  The  valve  in  the  Colon.  9.  The 
Appendiculum  of  the  Cscum.  10.  The  Colon.  11.  The 
Rectum.  12.  The  Constrictor  of  the  Anus,  IS.  Tlie 
Elevatores  Ani.    14.  The  Anus. 

The  principal  WrUers  on  Anatomy  in  chronological 
Succession, 

■  Hippocratis  **  Opera;"  Jritiotdet  "  De  Fttrtibus  Ani- 

maliom,"  &C. ;  Aretena  "  De  Caiuis  et  Signis  Mor- 
borum  acutorum,"  &c. ;  Rufiu  F^ienut  "  De  Appella- 
tionibus  Partium  hiimani  Conons Galen  "  De  Ad- 
nmistntiane  Anatomlg,"  *<De  Uaa  Partium,'*  ftc; 


Oriiasn  **  Medicee  Collectiones;*^  Berengarii  CarpensU 
"  Isagoge,"  &C. :  Vaueei  Catalauhenais  "  In  Anatomen 
Corporis  humani  Tabuls  quatuor;"  Vesalius  **  De  Re 
Anatomtca,"  &c. ;  Fallomi  "  Obsenrationes  Anato- 
micee>"  &c. ;  Eutlachii  "  Opuscula  Anatomica,"  **  Ta- 
buls Anatomicae,"  &c. ;  Caspari  BauHini  "  InsdtuUones 
Anatomies,"  &c. ;  Fi^ricU  "  De  Aqua  pendente," 
**  Opera  Anatomica,"  &c. ;  Rialani  **  Schola  Anato- 
mica,"  &c. ;  Harvey  "  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus,"  &c. ;  Albini  "  Ta- 
buls Anatomies,"  &c. ;  Chexselden's  "  Anatomy  of  tlie 
Human  Body;"  Heisier*$  "Compendium  Anatomicum," 
&c.i  Higkmore's  "Corporis  humani  Disquisitio  Anato- 
mica," &c. ;  Hqffmanni  "  Dissertationes  Anatomico-phy- 
siologics,"  &c. ;  Keil*s  **  Anatomy  of  the  human  Body 
abridged  Malpighii  **  Observationes  Anatomies, 
&c. ;  Munro*s  "  Osteology ;"  Piquet's  **  Experimenta 
nova  Anatomica,"  &c. ;  Swammerdam't  **  Miraculum 
Naturs,"  &c. ;  Winsloras  "  Anatomique  de  la  Structure 
du  Corps  humain,*'  &c. 

A'NATON  (Min.)  the  same  as  Anatron. 

ANATRF/SIS  {Anat.)  tumrfvn,  fVom  iitk,  and  rfitm^  per/bro ; 
trepanning. 

ANATRIS  (Chem.)  mercury. 

ANATRON  {Mitt.}  J.  The  same  as  Natron.  2.  The  spume 
or  gall  of  glass,  whidi  bubbles  on  the  surface  while  in  the 
furnace.  3.  The  same  as  Terra  Saracenica.  4.  The  same 
as  Anathron. 

ANATRO'PE  (Med.)  «*«r^,  fivm  wmrfitrm,  to  tubVert; 
a  relaxation  of  the  stomadi. 

ANATTO  (CAnw.)  vide  Anaia, 

ANATUM  {Nat.)  ovorum  tetla, 

ANA'UDIA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Catalepns. 

ANATJDOS  {Med.)  uimoi^  from  «,  priv.  and  Siaiii,  voice, 
speechless ;  an  ^iUiet  for  one  who  has  lost  his  speech,  ia 
distinction  from  ic^w,  who  has  lost  his  voice.  GaL  Exeg, 
Vocab.  Hippocrat. ;  Celt,  de  Re  Med.  1.  S  ;  Ccel.  Aurelian 
de  Morb.  Ckron.  1.  2,  c.  1  ;  Alex.  Trail.  1. 1,  c.  2;  Gorr, 
DeRn.  Med. 

ANAVFNGA  {Bot^)  An  evergreen  that  grows  in  Malabar, 

and  in  Cochin  China. 
ANAXAGO'RIA  {Ant.)  'AwSayjpw,  a  festival  observed  at 

Lampsacus  in  honour  of  AnaxagcHras.  Dit^en.  Laert*  m 

Anax. 

ANAXY'RIDES  (Ant.)  «>M|if«'J^<,  a  sort  of  breeches  or 
drawers  worn  by  the  Scythians,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
from  MfttrofHf  to  draw  up.  Hippocrat.  de  Aer.$  PiM,  Ono^ 
mast.  I.  7,  c.  13,  segm.  59,  &c. 

A'NBAR  (Min.)  vide  Ambra. 

ANBLA'TUM  {Bot.)  the  name  for  a  species  of  plant ;  the 
Laihrea  anblatum  of  Linnsus. 

A'NCEPS  (Med.)  doubtful  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
or  effects  of  the  medicine. 

Anceps  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem  and  a  leaf  which  has 
both  its  edges  sharp, 

A'NCESTOR  (Law)  antecessor^  a  natural  person,  who  has 
gone  before  in  a  family,  in  distinction  from  a  predecesNr, 
who  belonn  to  a  body  politic.  Co.  Lit.  78,  b. 

ANCE'STREL  {Law.)  relating  or  belonging  to  one'a  an- 
cestors, as  ancestral  homage. 

ANCHOR  (Ant.)  vide  AntAora. 

Anchor  (Mar.)  the  instrument  which  holds  a  ship  in  lU 
place,  consists  of  four  principal  parts  ;  namely,  the  Ring, 
'the  Stock,  the  Shank,  and  the  Arms. — ^The  nftg  (a)  ii  toe 
upper  part,  to  whidi  the  cable  is  attached;  aiid  the 
square  part  (£),  tiirough  which  a  hole  is  punched  to  receive 
the  ring,  is  called  the  square, — Hie  sfoci  (c)  i«  the  large 
beam,  which  is  fixed  to  the  square. — The  shank  or  beam 
(d)  is  the  longest  part  of  tiie  anchor. — The  two  arms 
\f/)  bnmdi  &om  the  shank,  and  (un  into  titegroond; 
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the^  C(»uut  of  palms  or ^fio<^  (^g)t 

which  are  broad  plates  of  a  tnan- 

golar  form  at  nearly  the  extremity 

of  the  arm ;  the  broad  part  is  called 

the  Hade,  and  die  extreme  sharp 

point  the  U//.—TheMroa/  of  the  arm 

{A  h)  is  the  angular  point  near  the 

ahank.— The  trend  (e)  is  a  distance 

marked  on  the  shank,  which  is 

equal  to  that  between  the  tliroat  of 

one  arm  and  its  bill. — The  crown 

a  that  part  where  the  arms  are 

joined  to  the  sliank.   The  flatted 

surface  at  the  lower  extremity  of 

the  shank  is  called  the  Scarf, 

which  ia  formed  with  a  shotdiler 

on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of 

thuUuig  OH,  I.  e.  joining  the  arms 

to  the  sfaaoks.    The  mall  round  ia  the  diameter  of  the 

shank  where  it  is  the  smallest,  which  is  near  the  stock. 

The  different  iMWts  of  anchors  are  the — Sheet  anchor,  in 
French  maHret^  ancrv,  the  largest  and  strongest  sort, 
which  is  never  used  but  in  the  last  extremity.— bmvrr 
Mchor,  in  French  la  seeonde  anere,  and  mall  bomer,  in 
French  ancre  ^^^urehe.  These  two  last  are  smaller  than 
the  rest,  and  earned  on  the  bowsi  whence  they  take  their 
name,-' Stream  anchor,  lesH  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
kal^  an^oTy  the  smallest  of  all. — Pim*$  anchor,  betwixt 
the  two  last  in  size»  and  used  by  the  pilots  for  dropping  a 
vessel  in  a  stream. — Flood  anchor,  for  a  ship  riding  during 
flood  tide.— £66  anchor,  for  a  ship  riding  during  the  ebb 
tide. — Sea  anchor,  in  French  ancre  du  large,  wnich  lies 
towards  the  offing. — Shore  anchor,  in  French  ancre  de 
terre,  which  is  between  the  ship  and  the  shore. — Floating 
anchor,  in  French  ancre  fic^tante,  which  is  sunk  below 
the  swell  of  the  sea  where  there  is  no  other  anchorage. 
'  The  movements  and  situations  of  the  anchorare  as  follow: 

'*  Anchor  comes  home,"  when  it  is  dislodged  from  its  bed. 
— *<  Anchor  drags,"  when  it  makes  an  effort  to  come 
home.—"  Anchor  is  foul>"  when  it  gets  entangled  with 
anotlier  anchor,  and  the  like. — **  Anchor  is  a  cock< 
bill,"  when  suspended  Arom  the  cat-head  ready  to  let 
go. — *'  Anchor  is  a-peek,"  when  drawn  so  tight  as  to 
bring  the  ship  over  it.—"  Anchor  is  a-trip,  or  a-weigh," 
when  just  drawn  out  of  the  ground. — "  To  lie  at 
anchor,"  tlie  situation  of  a  ship  which  rides  by  her 
anchor.—**  To  back  the  anchor,"  in  French  empenneller 
ramen,  to  lay  down  a  small  anchor  a-head  of  the  large 
one,  by  which  the  ship  rides. — "  To  cat  the  anchor,** 
ia  French  caponer  Fancn,  to  draw  the  anchor  perpendi- 
cularly up  to  the  cat-head,  by  a  tackle  calleu  a  cat. — 
**  To  fish  the  anchor,"  in  French  traverser  Vancre,  to 
draw  up  the  flooks  of  a  diip'i  wichor  towards  the  top 
the  DOW  by  a  madune  odled  a  fish. — **  To  steer  the 
•Up  to  her  anchor,  in  Breach  goaoemer  fanen,  to  steer 
the  ship's-bead  to  the  place  i^ere  the  anchor  lies  when 
they  are  lieaving  the  cwle  into  the  ship. — *■  To  sweep 
the  anchor,"  in  French  dragaer  Pancre,  to  drag  for  an 
.«ndior  that  has  been  lost. — **  To  shoe  the  anchor,**  in 
French  couvrir  Us  pattes  de  Pancre,  to  cover  the  flooks 
with  a  broad  triangular  piece  of  plank.—"  To  weigh  the 
anchor,"  in  Frenoi  lever  Vancre,  to  heave  the  anchor 
out  of  Uie  ground  by  its  cable ;  sometimes  it  is  per- 
formed by  mechanical  powers  fixed  in  the  long  boat. 
Anchor  (Wer.)  an  emblem  of  hope,  was  ~  ~ 

borne  in  coat  armour,  most  commonly  in 

pale,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.   He  bear- 

eth  **  gu2n,  an  anchor  in  pale  argent,  the 

timber  or  cross  piece  thereof  or;  name 

Goodrood." 


Anchor  (Com.)  a  tneasure  of  brandy  cobtaining  ten  gallons ; 
the  same  as  anker. 

Anchor  (Archit.)  a  carving  somewhat  resembling  an  anchw. 

A'NCHORA  (Ant.)  vvx-w^,  from  mymx^^,  crooked  anchor ; 
a  naval  instrument,  so  called  from  its  curved  form.  Its 
invention  is  of  such  antiquity  as  to  be  attributed  to  Midas, 
and,  according  to  some,  to  Anacharsis.  At  first  they  were 
made  of  stone  or  wood,  with  lead  affixed  to  them,  but  aiW- 
wards  of  iron,  and  in  shape  very  similar  to  what  is  now  in 
use,  except  that  it  wanted  the  stock,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  marble. 
The  anchor  is  most  frequently  to  be  found 
on  the  coins  of  the  Seleucldsc,  by  whom  it 
was  used,  in  consequence  of  a  prediction, 
to  Seleucus,  that  he  should  reign  in  that 

Elace  where  he  dug  up  an  anchor,  which 
amiened  in  Babylon.  The  arms  of  the 
anchors  were  called  i^iirn,  dentes,  teeth,  whence  the 
name  of  «/««,  dens,  was  substituted  for  an  anchor  amoiig 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Some  anchors  whidi  had  but 
one  arm  were  called  htfift^,  and  those  with  two  i^f»^r«/*w. 
The  anchor  which  was  the  biggest,  and  used  only  oo 
particular  occasions,  was  called  ^ynfm  Apit,  anehora  sacra, 
whence  the  proverb  sacram  anchoram  schxre,  i.  e.  to  be 
driven  to  one's  last  shifU.  Diodor,  1.  5;  Sirab.  1.  10; 
Plin,  I.  8,  c.  56 ;  Poll.  Onom.  I.  1 ,  c.  9 ;  Polyan.  1. 3,  c.  9 ; 
Athen.  1.5;  Arrtan.  in  Perip,;  Suidas.  in  Foe.  l^iSyfbK.  f 
Leo.  Tact.  c.  20,  $  140 ;  Gyrald.  de  Navigat.  c.  12 ;  Sheff". 
•de  Re  Naval,  S^c. 
A'NCHORAGE  (Mar.)  1.  The  ^und  fit  to  hold  the 
Anchor.  2.  A  duty  taken  of  ships  for  the  use  of  the 
haven,  where  they  cast  anchor.  3.  I'he  ground  in  port 
and  haven  belonging  to  the  kin^ ;  no  person  can  let  an 
ahchor  fall  thereon  without  paying  therefor  to  the  king's 
officers.  4.  The  set  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  ship. 
ANCHORA'LIS  processus  (Anat.)  the  same  as  the  Proeesfus 
coracoides. 

A'NCHORED  (Htfr.)  or  Ancrcd,  a  cross,  the  four  extremi- 
ties of  which  resemble  the  flooks  of  an  anchor. 
A'NCHORET  (Ecc.)  a  hermit,  [vide  Anachoreta.'] 
A'NCHOU-GltOUND  (Afar.)  ground  fit  for  holding  the 
anchor. 

A'NCHORING  {Mar.)  the  process  of  flxbg  a  ship  by  her 

anchor. 

A'NCHOR-STOCK  (Mar.)  a  method  of  working  planks  so 
that  they  should  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  anchor  stock. 

A'NCHOVY  (/M.)  the  h'^x.*^'^  of  Aristotle,  Qupea  en- 
cratkoltts  of  Linnaeus;  a  small  fii^h,  caught  in  great  qua»> 
titles  in  the  Mediterranean,  having  a  uender  body,  but 
thicker  in  proportion  tlian  the  lierring.  It  is  brought  over- 
pickled,  and  used  in  sauces.  Aristot.  Hist.  Animf  I.  6,  c. 
15;  Athen.  1. 7,  c  8;  Bandelet.  &  Gestn,  de  Pisdb.s  9VUL 
Ichtkial. 

Anchovt  pear  {Bot.)  the  Iruit  of  a  tree  in  the  West  In- 
dies, called  by  Liiuums  the  Grias  eauli^ra.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  on  alligator's  e^,  and  very  umilar  in  shape,  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  commonly  used  as  a  pickle. 

ANCHU'SA  {Bot.)  Alkanet,  in  Greek  mvxmtm  ;  a  plant  so 
called  from  its  power  of  produdng  Bu!fo<»tion,  according 
to  Nicander,  Dioscorides,  Pliny*  and  Galen.  The  root 
was  reckoned  astringent,  and  good  for  ambustions  and  the 
bites  of  venomous  serpents.  According  to  Galen,  it  was 
used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  is  at  present  employed  in  dying, 
being  covered  with  a  red  bark,  which  gives  a  red  dye  or 
tincture  to  any  infusion.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7, 
c.  9:  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  23;  Pltn.  1.  22,  c.2I,  Ac;  GaL 
de  Simpl.  1.  6;  Orib.  Med.  Coll,  L  15;  Act.  Tetrab.  1, 
serm.  1  ;  Paul  Manet.  1.  7*  e.  3;  Ad,  de  Meth,  Med. 
1.  6,  c.  8. 

Anchusa,  m  the  Linaean  st/aem,  a  gemv  o/^ftlants,  Clasi 
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■  S  Penimutndt  Dtder  1  Monogifnia,  in  English  Alkanet,  or 
Bugloss. 

•  Generic  Character*.  CAt'.  perianth  five-perted.—Con.  mo- 
nopetatous  j  tube  cylinurical ;  Umb  serniquinquefid. — 
Stah.  flnntentt  Ter^  short;  anthers  oblmg. — Pist. 
germs  £ouri  it^  filifoim;  ^igma  obtuK.— Per.  none; 
seeds  four. 

SjKcies.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Anchusa  nffi' 
cinalitt  seu  Buelosmm  si/lvestre,  officinal  or  garden  Al- 
kanet,  or  Bugloss,  a  native  of  Britain^^ncAiua  tinc- 
iorittf  Bu^ostum  tinctorium,  sen  Liihoapermum  villosam, 
dyer's  Alkanet,  native  of  Montpellier. — Anchusa  aem- 
peroivenSf  evergreen  Alkanet,  native  of  Britain,  &c 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.  Theat. ;  Ger, 
Herb.s  Park,  Theat.  Btitan./  Raii  Hist.  Plant,;  Tourn. 
Inst,  Herb,;  Boerk.  Ind.  Plant,;  Linn,  Spec,  Plant. 
Anchusa,  a  name  for  several  species,  as  the — Barleria  lon- 
gifolia}  the  Borago  Indiea  and  Zeylanica ;  the  Lithosper- 
mtm  Orientale,  purpuremn  et  eemueum  ;  the  Myosolis  lap' 
pitta  md  spinocarpos ;  the  Onoma  cinioides,  and  the  Pul- 
monana  ^birica  of  Linnaeus.   Baubin,  Gerard,  Rai,  &c. 
A'NCHYLE  (Med.)  tlie  same  as  Aneh^osis. 
ANCHYIXmERIS  (Med,)  m  coacreUon  of  the  soft  parts. 
A'NCHYLOPS  (Med)  the  same  as  £^pt. 
ANCH  VtXySIS  (Med,)  from  crooked ;  a  stiff  joint,  a 

species  of  contraction. 
ANCHY'NOPES  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Phanix. 
ANCHYROTDES  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Caracoides, 
A'NCI  (Merf.)  vide  Galiancon. 

A'NCIENT  (Mil.)  a  term  used  fbrmerly  to  express  the  grand 
ensign  or  ataodard  of  an  army ;  also  the  standard  bearer. 

Ancient  demesne  (Law)  a  tenure  by  which  all  die  manors 
belonging  to  the  crown  in  the  days  of  St.  Edward  and 
William  the  Conqueror  were  held.  The  latter  caused  the 
number  and  names  of  all  manors,  after  a  survey  of  them, 
to  be  enrolled  in  die  book  called  the  Doomsday-Book  ;  and 
.  all  lands  found  therein  belonging  to  the  crown,  under  the 
title  of  Terra  Ref^Sf  are  called  Ancient  Demesne.  9  H,  4, 
c.  5;  8  H.  6,  c.  36  ;  F.  N.B.l^,  228,  Ac;  Kitch,  98,&c.; 
4  Inst.  269;  New  Nat.  Brev.  32.  35. 

A'NCIENTS  {Law)  a  term  for  gentlemen  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
who  are  of  a  certain  standing.  In  the  Middle  Temple  all 
who  hare  passed  their  readings  are  termed  anderUs :  in 
Gray's  Inn  the  ancients  are  the  oldest  barristers ;  besides 
which  the  society  consists  of  benchers^  barristers,  and  stu* 
dents.   In  the  inns  of  Chancery  it  consists  of  ancients  and 

'  students,  or  clerks. 

A'NCIEKTY  (Latu)  a  term  for  eldership  or  seniority  used  in 

the  Stat,  of  Ireland.    14  Hen.  8. 
ANCFLE  (AtU.)  Am^t  a  sacred  shield  «d«ik  the  Romans, 

which  wai  said  to  nave  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 

■  Noma,  who  ordered  eleven  others  to  be  mi^e  in  imitation 
of  it,  and  appmnted  an  order  of  priests,  called  the  &dii, 
to  watch  over  thar  safety  in  the  temple.  It  was  so  called, 
according  to  Ovid,  because  it  was  rounded,  or  had  all  its 
angles  cut  o£ 

Owrf.  Fast.  1.  S,  V.  377. 

Idjiu  aacUt  voeat ;  <fuod  ab  cmtni  parte  rteitum  itt, 
QHOfiM  NOfei  oaUi$,  anguba  omnit  abut. 

The  andle  was  generally  supposed  to  have  &]Ien  on  the 
calends,  or  first  of  March,  on  which  day  the  feast  of  Mars 
and  Juno  was  celelwated,  which  were  called,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  AncUia,  or  feast  of  the  Ancilia,  when  the  priests 
carried  the  Ancilia  in  solemn  procession  round  the  city, 
dancing,  and  singing  praises  in  honour  of  the  god  Mars. 
Virg.  Mn.  1.  8,  v.  66*. 

HkmUemtttSaiioi,  nudt»q\L»  LupercM, 
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ArMuo^uiMoeTmfirtnmami^Um 
Mmvit  cttfftii  aneHihrns, 

Ovid,  Fast.},  St  T.S69. 

dull  miAi  HUM  dktt,  {Hon  ccfartia  ilartia 
Amtajeratit  SgHi, 

During  the  celebration  of  this  festival  all  public  or  im- 
portant business  was  suspended ;  and  it  was  deemed  unfor- 
tunate to  undertake  an  expedition  or  to  be  oiarricd  on  those 
days.  Dionys.  Hal.  L  2;  Vol.  Max,  I.  1,  c.  1 ;  Lid,  1.  I, 
c.  20 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  I,  c.  89 ;  Suet,  in  Otko.  c  8  ;  Plut. 
in  Num. ;  Obseq.  de  Prod.  c.  104 ;  SchoL  in  Horat.  Carm. 
X,  3,  od.  5,  T.  10 ;  Sen.  in  JEn,  h  7,  v.  188;  Fest.  de  Sigiaf. 
Verb. 

Ancilb  (Numis,)  the  form  of  the  ancHe,  or  sacred  shield 
-   [vide  Aneile2  is  mostljr  compared  to  the 

Thracian  peUa,  which  it  resembled  in  its 

circular  or  crescent^like  form,  as  may  be 

observed  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  reverse 

of  a  monetal  coin  of  the  Xiciiuan  family, 

representing  the  ancilia  on  eadi  side  the 

apex,  or  priest's         This  is  stmposed  by 

Voillant  to  have  been  struck  by  Publius  ucinius  Stole,  in 

honour  of  Augustus,  on  his  triumplunt  return  from  Syria ; 

the  inscription  Publius  STOtO  III.  VIR.    Vaill.  Numis, 

Imper.  Rom. ;  Pattn.  Num.  Imp.  Rom. ;  B^,  Brand.  Tiiee, 

torn.  2;  Morell.  Thesaur,  Numis. 
ANCl'STItUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Biandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  su- 
perior.— Stam,  ^filaments  capillary;  anthers  roundish.— 
Fist,  germ  oblong;  style  ^fbrm;  tt^ma  pencil-shaped. 
—Feb.  none;  «cf^ single. 
Species,  The  species  are  perennials,  B»~Ancislrum  de- 
cumbens,  lateorosum,  &c.  Linn.  Spec.  PlaiU. 
ANCLA'BRA  (Aiti.)  brazen  vessels  which  the  priests  used 

in  their  sacrifices.   Fest.  de  Signif,  Verb. 
A'NCLE  (Anat.)  the  malleolus,  wnich  is  either  outer,  ex- 

ternus,  or  iuner,  itUernus.    [vide  Malleolus'] 
A'NCON  (Anat.)  tty^tn^  the  elbow;  the  gibbous  eminence, 
or  flexure  of  the  cubit,  on  which  we  lean,  being  Uie 
greatest  of  the  two  apophyses  of  the  Ulna,  and  the  isame 
as  the  olecranon,     Ruf..  Ephes.  de  Appd.  Part.  Corp, 
human.  1.  1,  c.  10 ;  Orib.  1.25,  c.  1 ;  Castell.  Lex.  M&i. 
ANCONEUS  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Cubitalis  musailus. 
ANCOKES  (Archit.)  firom  myim,  the  elbow ;  the  consoles  or 
ornaments  cut  on  the  comers  of  arches.  Vitntv.  de  Archit. 
1.  4,  c.  6. 

ANCCVNY  (Mech.)  a  bloom  or  mass  of  uon  wrought  into  the 

figure  of  a'fiat  l»r. 
A'NCORA  (Ant.)  vide  Anchora, 
AwcoRA  (Min.)  Calx. 

ANCORAUA  (AnU)  or  aneoraru Junes;  the  ropes  to  which* 
the  anchors  were  fixed.  The  Venetians,  according  to 
Cesar,  used  chains  instead  of.  ropes.  Cas.  ds  B^,  GaU, 
1.  S,  c.  15 ;  Uo.  L  32,  c.  19. 

ANCORAtlS  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Caracoides  Procetsm. 

A'NCRED  (Her.)  vide  Anchored. 

A'NCTER  (Surg.)  iyxriip,  from  »vxm,  to  constrict.  U  The 
fibula  or  button  by  whjch  the  Upa  of  wounds  are  held  to- 
gether. 2.  That  part  of  the  neck  which  is  subject  to 
choakiag.  Cels.  L  5,  c.  26 ;  Cal.  d*  Meth»  Med,  L 1 :  Gorr. 
Def.  Med. 

ANCU'BITUS  (Med.)  that  a&ction  of  the  eyes  in  which 

they  seem  to  contain  sand. 
ANCUMULE'NT^  (Ant.)  women  in  the  time  of  (heir  men- 

stmation  who  are  supposed  to  have  contnRGted  an  io^uina- 

mentum.  Fett.d*  Verb,  Sum^, 
ANCYTX  {Ant.)  vide  AncOe,  j 
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JUrcTLK  {Med.)  a  fixation  of  the.  Mm  Aom  ft  settbaaent  of 
.  the  hamoun.  Htppocrat,  de  AH.  t  CtU.  L  5, «.  18*  Ac. ; 
.  Gid,  Mtd»s  Aet.  T^tnii,  %  wrm.  4»  C  86;  J'aul. 

^M^,  de  Re  Med.  1.  4.  c.  £5  ;  jScnfio*.  Lare-  de  Gtmpos. 

Med.  c.  IM;  Gorr.  Mad./  Foet.  <Eeimom..Hip- 

(Ant.)  vide  Ancile. 

ANCYLOBLETHAIION  (iVf«(^)  i-^^/ixiip^fm.f^mdVM^ 

.  Jm,  curved  or  doted,  aod  fiki^mftr,  the  eyeUd ;  a  disoaie  of 

^  the  eye  wludi  doBes  the  ^elidg.  Cds.de  Re  Med.  \.  It  c. 
7;  Paul  Mginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  B,  c.  15;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

^NC¥'LOGLO£SUM  {Med.)  ^vwA^Amt*-*,  from  . 

.  crooked,  and  yAalrrv,  the  toDgue,  tongue-tied ;  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  ligaments  of  the  tongue  so  as  to  hinder  the 
neech.  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  sertn.  4,  c.  36  ;  Pmd.  JEgimeU  de 
Re  Med.  1. 6,  c.  39 ;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

ANCYLOM£'L£(Sur^.)  i^x»a^, crooked,  and/(«A)i,8kiure; 
a  surgeon*!  probe.    Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

ANCYLO'SIS  (iV/«ii)  the  same  as  Anc^. 

ANCYLOTOMOS  (Sttrg.)  Jypx^tfMi,  from  dyM^Xn,  crook- 

[  ed,  and  n/w,  to  cut ;  any  crooked  surgical  knife.  PatU. 

.    .S^net.  apud  Gorr.  DeJ",  Med. 

A'NCYRA  (Sur^.)  from  MyMf*.  an  anchor;  a  surgical  hook, 
^icharnius  gives  the  same  name  to  the  nun^rum  virile. 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

AMCYROIDES  {Anat.)  or  coracoida;  the  name  of  a  pro- 
cess from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  Scapula,  or 

.  shoulder-blade,  resembling  an  anchor,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  Rtif.  Ephes.  de  Appell.  Part.  Human.  Corp.  1. 2, 
c.  2 ;  Oribas.  Med.  CoU.  1.  25,  c.  I . 

A'MDA  [Bot.)  a  tree ;  the  wood  of  which  is  iptmgy  and 
light.   Hie  fruit  is  said  to  be  purgative. 

AKDA'BAT^  {AiU.)  gladiators  who  fought  blindfolded ; 

■  whence  the  provetb  AndabalarMm  more,  denoting  rash  and 
inconuderate  measures.    Ck.  ad.  Fam,  L  7 ;  Hierom.  contra 

.  Jooian.!  Rhodig.  Axtiq.  Lea.  L 11,  c.  11 ;  Tumeib,  Ado.  1. 

19,c.8;  Alex.  Gen.  Dter.\.6tc9&. 
ANDA'NTE  (Abu.)  Italian  fbr  exact  and  Just  tinie  In  phiy- 

ing,  so  as  to  keep  the  notes  distinct  from  each  other, 

■  chiefly  in  rrapect  to-  the  (borough  bass. — Andante  largo 
signifies  that  the  music  must  be  slow,  the  time  exacuy 
observefl^  and  each  note  distinct. 

AMDANTI'NO  {Mus.)  an  Italian  word  for  gentle,  te^er ; 
;  somewhat  slower  than  Andante. 
A'NDARAC  {Chem,)  red  orpiment. 
A'NDAS  {Ckem.)  a  solution  of  salt. 

A'NDERA  {Arckaol.)  i.  A  swath  in  mewing.   2,  As  much 

'  :0onHd  as  a  man  can  stride  over  at  once. 

ANDI'RA  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  bark,  wood,  and  firuit 
af  whidi  are  as  bitter  as  aloes.   O.  Pison.  Med.  Bra*. 

AmiRA  guaeu  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  bat,  in  Braxil,  the  tongue 

-  attd  hwet  of  which  are  reckoned  poisons. 

A'NDIRONS  (Meek.)  or  Hand-irons,  according  to  Skinner ; 
irona  placed  oefore  the  grate  of  a  kitchen  chimney  for  the 
Spits  to  turn  in,  or  for  the  chimney  of  a  chamber  where 
wood  may  be  laid.  Ther  an  so  ouled  because  they  may 
be  taken  np  by  the  hand. 

(AMDRA'CHNE  {Bot,)  M^mjo^  «r  atttd,  the  name 

of  a  tree  like  a  strawberry-tree,  whidi,  according  to  PUny, 
answered  most  to  the  Portulaca.  or  PurslaiD  of  uie  Latins. 
Hub  naaoe  baa,  however,  been  given  to  many  other 
pbiDts.  Tkeophrmt.  Hut.  Plant.  1.  7.  c  4;  Dioicor.  1.  2, 
c.  15 ;  Pint.  1.  IS,  c  SS ;  Gal.  de  Shml.  1.  6 ;  Oribas.  Med. 

:  C$a.  t  \$i  H^kd.  tgmd.  Pht$,  mUatkAi  PkdvoHn. 
Lex.;  Aet.  7Wra6.1,B8nD.  1;  Gerr.D^Ca.  Med. 

AvDUCHin,  m  <Ae  iMat/osn  wttaa,  a  genua  of  {dnts. 
Class  21  Mvnatoia,  Order  11  Gynandria. 
Generic  Chfioutats,    Cal.  perianth  five-leKved^^OR. 
petals  Sen ;  neetai^  leaflets  five^SxAU.  JUamentt  five ; 
anthartmu^nr^rtM3i.gn»'i!''g«OMl  ifywAiee;  $tig' 


AND 

faorglobose.— Faa;  eapiule  globose-trilobate  {  ma^i,  in 
pairs. 

Speciet,   There  are  but  few  species  of  this  geouS]  wh^ch 
are  shrubs.    Linn.  Spec,  Plant, 
Ahdbachkk  Theopkratti  (Bot.)  the  Arbutm*  andrachne  ef 
Linnsus. 

AMDRANOTCyMlA  {Anat.)  firom  vir,  and  Awn^} 
the  dissection  of  a  male  subject.    CasteU,  Lex.  Med. 

A'NDRAPHAX  (Bot.)  stinking  orache;  the  Che- 

nnpodiam  vulgare  of  tioneeus.   Himocrat.  de  Mul. 

ANDRAFODOCAPE'LOI  (Ant.)  m»Sfa^^»,UtKiMtt  from  «>- 
JW*^^  a  slave,  and  >Mur«A«f,  a  seller ;  a  slave  merchant  or 
dealer,  who  attended  the  slave  Doarket  at  Athens  to  dis- 
pose of  their  slaves.  Galen. 

ANDRAPODI'STES  (Ant.)  ifi^wJitm,  slave-mongers  who 
were  mostly  kidnappers  that  stole  children  to  selluem,  for 
which  the  ThftMnlians  were  noted,  accor^g  to  Ari^o- 
pbancB. 

AriUopA.  Pint,  act  3,  ficen.  5. 

ANDRE'NA  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  apti,  accortUng 
to  Fabricius,  consisting  of  those  insects  of  this  tribe  having 
the  tongue  three-cleft. 

ANDRE'OLITE  (Mln.)  cross-stone;  a  spedes  of  stone  of 
the  zeolite  family. 

A'NDREW,  St.  Knights  of  (Her.)  an  order  instituted  by 
Peter  the  Great,  in  1698.  The  badge  of  this  order  is  a 
gold  medal,  on  one  side  whereof  is  represented  St.  An- 
drew's Cross,  with  these  words :  "  Caiar  Pierre  Mojuirque 
■  de  toute  la  Rtusie."—St.  Andrew's  Cross  was  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  X. 

Andrew's  </ny,  St.  (Ecc.)  a  festival  celebrated  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  on  the  30th  of  Noveoiber,  in  honour  of  the 
apostle  St.  Andrew. 

AOfDRIA  (Ant.)  'At^fMt,  a  niune  given  to  the  public  enter- 
tainments in  Crete,  which  were  called  by  the  Spartan* 
^JiTm.    Plut.  in  Lffcurg, 

Andria  (Lit.)  the  title  of  one  of  Terence's  plays. 

Andria  (Med.)  an  hermaphrodite. 

ANDROCHIA  (ArcHeeoL)  a  name  ^ven,  by  Fleta,'to  a 
milk-maid.   Flel.  1. 2,  c.  S7. 

ANDROGENrA  (Med.)  from  mn^y  homo,  and 

yiHoc*,  gieno  i  a  propagation  of  the  male  sex. 

ANDROGECNrA  (Ant.)  i^J^ww,  annual  games  cele- 
brated in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens,  by  the  command  of 
Minos,  in  memory  of  his  son  Androgens,  who  was  nuirdered 
by  the  Athenians.   Plut,  in  Thes.;  Hesych,  Lex. 

ANDROGYNA  dit^agamia  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Dicho- 
gamia. 

ANDROGYNE  (Med.)  »*3^l^  from  i-if,  a  man,  and  ywit. 

a  woman ;  hemiaphrodites,  or  effeminate  men.  Hippocrat. 

de  Vict,  in  Acut.  Morb. 
ANDRO^GYNOUS  (Bot.)  androgi/nus^  from  ing,  a  man, 

and  yvn,  a  woman  ;  an  epithet  iot  plants  bearing  male  and 

female  flowers  on  the  same  root,  without  any  mixtiire  of 

hermaphrodites :  androgynous  plants  are  found  mostly  in 

die  Class  Monoeeta. 
Androgymous  is  also  an  epithet  for  flowers  having'  stamens 

or  pistils  only. 

Androgykous  (AdroL)  an  epidiet  for  a  planet  that  is  some- 
times hot  and  sometimes  cdd. 

ANDRCyiDES  (Mech.)  the  name  given  to  an  automaton'  in 
the  form  of  a  man,  who,  by  means  of  spring,  walks,  talks, 
handles,  Ac  like  a  man. 

A'NDROLEPSY  (Ant.)  m^i^^cr^,  firom  m^,  a  man,  and 
AMpjSiw,  to  sdze  i  an  action,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Athens,  against  such  as  protected  murderers,  by  which  the 
relatioM  of  the  deceaaed  were  e]g|^wered  | 
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tutn  li^e  dty  or  house  wbece  the  male&ctor  luicl'  fledi 
till  he  either,  surrendered  or  satisfacUon  vu  made  in  some 
other  way  for  the  murder.  Demosthen,  contra  Ariitocrat, ; 
PoU.  Onomagt,  1.  8,  c.  6. 
ANDRCVMACHI  ikeriaca  {Med.)  the  treacle  of  Andro- 
machus,  the  physician;  or  Venice  treacle,  consisting  of 
more  than  sixtj  ingredients.  Gal.  de  Antidtd.  I.  2  \  Aet, 
Tetrab.lS,  serm.  3,  c.  IS;  Ad.  de  Metk.  Med*  I.fi,  c.6; 
Myrep.  de  PiL  sec.  32. 
ANDRO'MEDA  (Astron.)  ir^iftiJk,  a  constellation  of  the 
-  Northern  hemisphere,  containing  23  stars  according  to 
Ptolemy,  and  27  stars  according  to  Kepler  and  Bayer,  of 
which  the  three  principal  are  of  the  second  magnitude, 
although  Ptolemy  reckons  them  to  be  of  the  third;  namel}', 
the  first,  in  the  head,  which  is  called  ;  the 

second,  in  the  girdle,  called  by  the  Arabians  mirach  ;  and 
the  third,  in  the  Southern  foot,  called  alamak.  This  con- 
stellation is  called  by  the  Arabians  marah  musalselelk,  or 
the  woman  chained ;  because  Andromeda  is  represented  as 
a  female  bound  to  a  rock,  according  to  the  fable  of  the, 
Greeks,  who  say  that  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cassio- 
peia, was  bound  to  a  rock  by  the  Nereids,  and  afterwards 
released  by  Perseus. 
ManiL  AHronom,  1. 1,  v.  355. 

Aadrmadam  vaitot  wtttutittmn  pitcii  h'tatia 
ExptmUm  jimto  deflet,  teejmlU  que  revinctan 
Ne  veterm  Permu  eato  fNOfW  mrvet  amortm 

Arat.  de  Ajmarent.  t,  197 ;  Hipparch.  in  Arat. ;  Hygi'n. 
Astronom.  Poet,t  Eratosthen  Asterism  g  PioL  Almi^tt. 
I.  7,  c.  6. 

Andromeda  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Deeandna, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Cor. 
monopetalous. — St  am.  ^laments  subulate;  onMer*  two- 
horned. — PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  st^le  cylindric ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  capsule  roundish;  partitions  contrary; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
I^pland,  North  America,  and  Russia,  as  the  Andromeda 
tetragonay  paniculata,  calyctdata,  Sfc;  but  the  Andromeda 
palifoHa,  Erica  humilis  seu  Rhododendron,  Marsh  An- 
dromeda, is  a  native  of  Britain.  Raii  Hist.  Plant.; 
Pluk.  Almagest.  Botan. ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ANpRO'NION,  i.e.  Andtonis  pistelU  {Med.)  trochees  of 

Andron.  ^ 
ANDUOPCyOON  {Bot.)  from  Jmf,  a  man,  and  rwy**,  a 

beard;  a  genus  of  grasses,  C\aa^  Polyganua,  Order  1 

Mtmoecia. 

eueric  Characters.    Cal.  a  glume.— Coh.  a  glume;  nec- 
tary two-leaved. — St  am.  ^laments  three;  anthers  cb- 
long. — PiST.  germ  oblong;  tt^s  two;  stomas  obtuse. 
--PxR.  none ;  solita^. 
SpecK*.   The  spedes  are  very  numerous  in  the  Linnean 
system,  and  are  some  of  them  called,  by  other  writers, 
Lagurus,  as  (he  Andropogon  divaricatum,  nardus,  &c. 
some  Festucat  as  Andropogon  distachium,  harlum,  &c. 
Some  Chlorit,  as  the  Andropogon  pubescens,Jasciculatum, 
polydact^t  &c.   J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ;  Raii  Hist, 
plant. ;  Pink.  Almag.  Botan.  t  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
A'NDROSACE  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandriut 
Order  1  Monogynia.  • 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  intw/wcrtf  many-leaved ;  perianth 
one-leaved.— Co R.  monopetalous;  tube  ovate;  border 
flat;  rfiuiftons  ovate-oblone ;  (A roa*  beset  with  glands. — 
Stam.  JUaments  very  short;  anthers  oblong.— PiST. 
'  germ  globose ;  style  filiform ;  aigma  globose. — Per.  cap- 
sule globose ;  seeds  very  many ;  receptacle  erect. 

Species.  Some  of  the  species  are  annuals,  as — Androsace 
maxima  seu  Alsini^  q^nit,  Oval-leaved  AjidroSace.*— -4fi- 


draisee  tepleniriaMdu,  Aretia  sea  Aliine  twmtf,  Toot^ 
leaved  Aadrosace,  &c. ;  but  swne  are  perennials,  as  the 
•^Androiace  laOea,  Aretia  seu  Sednm  Aljtinumt  Grai 
leaved  Androisce. — Andrwice  odoraiisnma  sen  orietOaUim 
—Ai^rotaeeckanuejasmetetiSednmmimut&c,  J.Beaik, 
Hia.  Plant,  f  C  Bank.  Pin.  $  Oer.Herh.t  Park.Theat. 
Botan.  s  Raii  Hist.  Plant,  t  Toumef.  Intt.g  Boerkarp. 
Index  Plant.i  Linn.  &pee.  Plant. 
ANDROSA'CHE  {NaU)  Sea  Navel- wort;  a  rabmarine  pro- 
duction found  on  the  rocks  and  shells  of  fishes.  Its  powder 
is  diuretic 

Andhosache  ^td/wtuM  (Bot.)  Hae  Aretia  Helvetica  of  Lin- 
nsus. — Androsacke  eaulescenSf  the  Aretia  Afyina  of  Lin- 
nsus. 

ANDROSiEfMUM  (Bot.)  »>3^MfMf,  Tutsan  or  Park-le«ret ; 
a  sort  ofhypericum,  the  flower  of  which  yields  juice  like 
man's  blood,  whence  it  is  called  ufi^mtfiM*,  androseemoHf 
it>S]fai  ceTjAK,  i.  e.  man's  blood.  The  leaves,  when  bruised, 
yield  a  resinous  smell :  the  seed  pounded  and  drunk  in  a 
decoction,  was  reckoned  good  for  the  bile.  Dioscor.  1.  S, 
c.  172;  Plin.  1.27,  c.4;  Gal.  de  Simpl.l.  4;  Orihas.  Med. 
Col/.  1.15  ;  Aet.  Tetreb.  1,  serm.  1  ;  Paul.  JEginet.  de  Re 
Med.  I.  7,  c.  3  ;  Lem.  dee  Drog. 

Androsxmom,  in  the  Linnean  system^  the  name  of  several 
species  of  the  Hypericum. 

A^NDRUM  {Med"^  an  epidemic  disease  on  the  coast  of  Ma* 
labar,  the  same  as  the  Hydrocele. 

ANDRY'ALE  {Bot.)  from  <^  i£As,  i.  e.  the  wandering  of  a 
man;  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Sffngeneua^  Order  1 
Polygamia  JEqualis. 

Generic  Chara<ders.  Cal.  common. — Coa.  compound  im^ 
bricate;  corrnllules  hermaphrodite. — Stam.  JUaments 
five ;  anthers  cylindrical. — Fist,  germ  ovate ;  s^e  filt 
form ;  stigmas  two.— none ;  seeds  taiitnry ;  donn 
capillary;  receptacle  villose. 

^feaes.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the  Ambyr 
ah  clieiranthifolia,  pinnatjfida  seu  HieraciuM  in^mtm,  Sjc.; 
biit  the  Andiyale  ttUegrtfolia  seu  Sonehns  vitlosns,  Hainr 
Androsace,  is  an  anntul.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Mant.f  C, 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. t  Raii  Bitt.  Ptant.g 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
TO  AN'EAL  {Meeh.)  to  bake  or  harden  glass,  tiles,  Stc  m 

the  fire. 

A'NCE  (Com.)  a  com  measure  in  Fkance,  containing  six 

gallons. 

Anee  {Com.)  a  French  measure  for  grain,  equal  to  as  nmdi 

as  an  ass  can  carry. 
A'NEGRAS  (Com.)  a  measure  of  com  used  in  Seville,  above 

half  a  peck  English. 
ANEILE'MA  (Med.)  'AniAv/Mt,  an  involution  of  the  parts 

occasioned  by  the  gripes.   Hippocrat.  de  Vet.  Med. 
ANE'MIUS  JumuM  {Aldi.)  a  wmd  ftrnace,  used  for  malting 

strong  fires. 

ANEMiVMETER  {Aer.}  from  Wii/6»t,  the  wind,  and  f«*r*», 

a  measure  ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  the 

wind,  which  was  invented  by  Wolfius. 
ANE'MONE  {Bot.)  imfbmn,  a  plant  so  called,  ^  ri  SuijM, 

from  the  wind,  because  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  the  windf 

to  which  Ovid  refers. 

Ovid.  Met.  1. 10,  v.  787. 

ftrwii  ttt  tamtn  nmt  in  UU. 

Eiattiunt  Um,  fui  frataad  nomno,  «nli> 

It  is  fabled  to  have  sprune  frmn  tlie  tetti  of  VeQlu,  m 
the  death  of  Adonis,  accorvng  to 
Bion:Jd!^  I. 

Al  ml  rm  xutifumt  iatmktf  mm»^  "Atimt  ■ 
Atufom  St  rirw  mx^ii,  •mt  "AAmf 
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.  others,  aceordbg  to  the  SchoUatt  on  Theoeritei,  nutke  it 
to  hare  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Adonis.  It  is  reckoned 
to  be  detersive  and  aperient*  Theophratt*  I.  6,  c,  7 ; 
Dwwor.  I.  2,  c.  207  ;  PUn.  L  21,  c.  23 ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
1. 15*,  Act,  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  3,  c.  12;  Paul.  Mginet,  de  Re 
Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

Amemonb,  in  the  Liniiean  stfstemt  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13 
-  Potyandiia^  Order  7  Polygynia. 
Generic  Characters,  Cai,.  none.^ — CoR.  petal*  in  two  or 
three  rows.— Stah.  jilaments  numerous ;  anthers  twin.— 
PiST.  fierm  numerous;  tt^lc*  acuminate;  ttigmat  ob- 
tose. — Per.  none;  renr/^looEe  g^ular  or  oblong  i  seeds 
very  niany. 

^leeies.  The  species  are  perennials,  aa— Anemone  Hepa- 
tica,  Hepatica  seu  Trifolium  kepaticum,  Hepatica. — 
Aaemone  patent  seu  Pulsatilla  patenst  Woeliy-Ieaved 
Anemone. — Anemone  Alpina  seu  Burserianot  Alpine 
Anemone,  &c.  &c.  J,  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,  f  C.  Bauii. 
Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb* ;  Park.  Theat,  Botan. ;  Rati  Hitt. 
Plant,  s  Toumef,  Intt.t  Boerharv,  Ind.  PlmU.  s  Linn. 
Spec.  Plant. 

ANEMONOSPS^RMOS  (Bot.)  the  Arctotk  Mpera  and 
Gorteria  rigen*  of  Linnseua. 

ANEMOSCOPE  {Meek.)  from  am^,  tin  wbd,  and  nwM-, 
to  behold;  an  instrument  for  fOTetelhog  the  clunges  of  the 
vind  and  weather.  Such  an  instrument  was  invented  by 
Otto  Guericfcf  conusting  of  a  little  man  in  a  glass  tube, 
which  rose  «id  fdl  according  to  the'  changei  of  the 
weather.   Acta  Emd.  1664-. 

AN  E'ND  (Mar.)  perpendicular,  as  applied  to  any  mast  or 
boom.  Tiie  top  mast  is  an  end  when  hoisted  up  to  its 
usual  station  at  the  head  of  the  lower  masts. 

A'NEOS  iMed.)  Stn^,  deprived  of  Toice  and  reason. 

ANETHINUM  vinum  aut  oletim  (Med.)  •?*•(,  a  pre- 

paration of  wine  or  oil  with  Anethum.  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  75. 

ANETHOOCULA  {Bot.)  the  woody  root  of  Dill.  Mt/rep. 
sect.  8,  c.  52. 

ANETHUM  (Bot.)  mnti^  probably  changed  from  «rw,«», 
or  muimTu^  unconquered,  to  denote  its  power;  Dill,  a 
plant  BO  called  because  it  sharpens  the  ^petite.  It  was 
used  for  garlands  by  the  ancienta. 

Xkeocrit.  idyl.  7.  ^ 
t^mu  Mmutmf  ri^mim  nfi  Mf*rl  f»X«rv-M 

Virg.  EOog.  2,  V.  48, 

Wfriw  H  fiarm  Jungit  btne  ctentU  anahi. 

and  fivmed,  according  to  PHnius  Valerius,  a  principal 


AiirrHUM,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 

Pentandria,  Order  2  Dmfnia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cai..  wmhdt  universal  and  partial, 
manifold ;  involucre  neither  universal  nor  partial ;  peri- 
anth proper,  obsolete.— Cob.  umvenal  unifimn; ^^omu/«s 
til  fertile ;  proper  petals  five. — SxAU.^ments  capillary ; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  inferior;  styles  wpproji- 
mating ;  stigmas  obtuse.— >Per.  none ;  J'rutt  subovate ; 
seeds  two. 

Speaes.  The  species  ve—Andhum  graveolens  seu  Aor- 
tense.  Common  Dill,  an  annual,  nadve  of  Portugal. — 
Anethum  segetum  seu  st^stre,  Sfc.  seu  Fcenictdum  Lu- 
sftoK^wm,  fe.  an  annual,  native  of  Portugal. — Anethum 
■  fiemadum,  Fcemctdum  dvlce  seu  Ltgusticum  fcenictdum, 
F»nd  or  HncMe,  a  perenni^,  native  of  Britain. 
J,  BmUtm.  Hist.  PUint.i  C.  BasUtin.  Pirn,  Tkeat,;  Ger. 
B9rh,§   Park.  Tkmt,  Baton. t  Siui  Hitt,  Pfist./ 


Toum.  Inst.  Herb,  t  Boerh.  Ind,  IVant.i  Litm,  Spec. 
Plant. 

ANETICUS  (Med.)  •ViTiMt, from         to  remit;  assuaging 
pain,  an  epiuiet  applied  to  remedies.    Castell.  Lex:  Medic. 
ANEURISM  (  W.) 

etnvfiffMfj  from  Unvyutm^  to  dilate  tu- 
mour in  the  arteries  from  excessive  dilatation.  Gah  De- 
finit.  Med.t  Aet.  Tetrab.  7,  serm.  3,  c.  10;  Paul,  ^ginet, 
'de  Re  Med.  I  6,  c.  37. 

ANFE'LTYHDE  (Archeeol.)  Anfealiihle,  a  simple  accusa- 
tion from  which,  according  to  the  Saxon  law,  a  ntan  might 
be  discharged  upon  his  own  oath  and  that  of  two  men,  in 
distinction  from  the  Accusalio  triplex^  which  required  the 
oaths  of  6ve  more.    Leges  Adelstani  apud  Brompton. 

A'KGARI  (Ant.)  a  Persian  word  fur  post-boys  or  couriers, 
who  were  employed  to  carry  letters,  and  go  on  diferent 
errands.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1. 11,  c.  6;  Hestfcaius  et  Svidatj 
Rhodig.  Aniiq.  Led.  1.  18. 

ANGA'RIA  (Ant.)  the  post-office  or  post-houses  where  the 
angari  or  post-bOTS  stopped,  [vide  Angari] 

ANGEIOrrOMY  (Anai)  Myvi(tTa^r«,  from  Ky/ir**,  a  vessel, 
and  rifbttt,  to  cut;  a  dissection  of  the  blood  vessels,  consist- 
ing of  arteriotomy,  and  phlebotomy. 

A'NGEL  (NuiOis.)  an  English  gold  coin,  equal  to  6t.  8d.; 
to  cidled  from  its  having  the  impression  of  an  angel  on  it, 
as  in  the  subjoined  figure  of  a  coin  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
which  represents  the  archangel  Midiael  standing  with  one 


foot  on  the  dragon,  which  he  is  piercing  with  his  spear,  the 
upper  end  of  which  terminates  in  a  cross,  the  inscription 
EDWARD  DEI  GRA.  REX  ANGL.  Z.  FRANC; 
on  the  reverse,  a  ship,  with  a  large  cross  for  the  mast>  the 
letter  E  on  the  right  side,  and  a  rose  on  the  left ;  on  the 
side  of  the  ship  the  arms  of  England  quartered  with  those 
of  France,  the  inscription  PER  CRUCEM  TUA  SALUA 
NOS  XPE  REDEMPT. 

Anoel  shot  (Gun.)  a  cannon  bullet  cut  in  two,  and  the 
halves  HnLed  together  with  a  chain.' 

Anoel  bed  (Mech.)  an  open  bed  without  bed  posts. 

Angel ^h  (Ich.)  the  ftm  of  Aristotle,  the  Squatina  of  Pliny, 
the  Ange  or  Angelot  of  Belonius,  the  Monk  or  Angd-^h  of 
Ray, the  Squalus  squatina  of  Linnsus.  afish,which  connects 
the  genus  of  Rays  and  Sharks.  It  differs  from  both  in  the 
situation  of  its  mouth,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  head.  It  is  extremely  voracious  and  fierce,  and,  like 
the  Rajrs,  feeds  on  flounders  and  flat-fish.  The  aspect  of 
this  fish  is  extremely  malignant,  and  its  skin  very  rough. 
Aristot.  Hitt.  Aninu  1.  5,  c.  5 ;  PUn.  1.  9,  c.  12 ;  Athea, 
1. 7,  c  19 ;  Oppian.  Halicut.  1. 1 ;  BoitdeL  Getm.  de  Pit. 
Witt.  Ickth.  t  Raii  Synop.  Pise. 

A'NGELET  {Numis.)  a  gold  com  equal  to  half  an  angel, 
[vide  Angd] 

ANGEUC  Habit  (Ecc.)  angelica  vestis,  «wiAwu«  ;  a 

monkish  garment  which  laymen  put  on  a  Httle  before  their 
death,  that  thev  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of 
the  monks.  AUat.  Se  Cons.  Ecd.  Dead,  et  Orient.  L  3,  c.  8 ; 
£ucholw.  Greecor.  p.  499. 
ANGE'LICA  (Bot.)  (rom  the  angelic  virtue  ascribed  to  it, 
a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria^  Order  2  Di^iptia, 
Generic  Characters.     Cal,  universal  umbel  manifold. — 
Cob.  universal  uniform ;  partial  petals  five. — STAM.^/£2a- 
ments  simple;  anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  inferior; 
styles  reflex ;  stiffitat  obtuse^Pxa*  none  i^rutf  round- 
isn  I  two. 
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SptetM.  The  Bpeoiea  ere  bleimiids,  as  thfl  Angettea  arc* 
artg^iea  and  lucida  ;  or  perenniaU,  as  the  Angelica  stfl- 
vatrit,  veiOeiUaru,  &c.     J,  Baukik.  Hut.  Plant,  t 
■     C.  Batikm,  Pin.  Tkeat.;  Ger.  Herh.j  Park.  Tkeat.  Bo- 

-  tan.;  Rati  Hut.  Plant.}  Toum.  Imt*  Heri.i  Boerh. 
Ind,  Plant. ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

Angelica  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  the  Chctro- 
pkifUum  aroau^umf  the  Cicuta  maeulatat  the  Laserpitium 

-  Mft^Ktmi  Smymium,  and  Aman  of  Linnseus.  C.  Bauhin, 
Poh,  Stc^An^ica'tTeet  the  Ara^  tjmota  of  Lin- 
mens. 

ANGE'LIC^  iEcc.)  an  order  of  nuns  who  had  two  houses 
in  Italy,  at  Milan,  and  Cremona.  It  was  founded  by 
Louisa  Torelli,  countess  of  GuastalH,  by  pttmisrion  of 
Pope  Paul  IIL  in  1534.  Hellol.  Hut,  det  Ord.  Mon. 
•  tom.  iv.  c*  16* 

ANG^LICI  {See.)  'AyytAutM,  heretics  of  the  third  centuiy> 
so  called,  as  Epiphanius  thinks,  because  they  believed  that 
the  world  was  made  by  angels ;  and  Aumistin  adds  that 
they  also  worshipped  angels.  Epiphan.  Htere*,  6;  Au- 
■gusHn,  Hares.  39;  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  360. 

Anoelici  (Her.)  an  order  of  knighthood,  instituted  in  1 191, 
by  Angelus  Flarius  Comnenus,  emperor  CfHutantinople. 

ANGE'LICUS  jmlvis  {Ckem.)  mercury. 

ANGERONAlJA  (^r^)  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  on 
the  12th  Kal.  Jan.  i.  e.  the  31st  of  Decembo',  in  honuar 
of  Uie  goddess  Angerooa,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  the  curia  or  senate-house.  Varro  de  Lot.  Ling.  1.  5 ; 
Gyrald.  Syntag.  Deor.  I,  p.  57 ;  Vaill.  Numim.  Imperat. 
Tol.  2 ;  ifrsat.  de  Not.  Roman,  apud  Grav,  Thes,  Antiq. 
Roman,  tom.  ii,  p,  675. 

A'NGI  (Med.)  iHiboes  or  tumours  in  the  groin. 

ANGIGLO'SSI  {Med.)  Stammerers. 

A'NGILD  (Law)  a  single  fine  for  an  offence,  in  distinction 
from  the  two-^d  «aS^i-gUd,  the  double  and  treble  fine. 
La'KS  of  Ina. 

A'NGINA  (Med.)  nmiyxti  from  Syx^f  to  strat^,  or  suf- 
Ibcate;  the  Quinsey  [vide  Cj^nanche'],  a  disease  in  the 
throat,  of  which  tluee  species  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, namely.  Angina  aquosa,  Angina  gangreenosa^  and 
'  Angina  ttridula,  the  Croup.  Hippocrat.  cfc  Prognost. ; 
Aret.  de  Curat.  Morb.  Acut.  1. 1,  c  7 ;  Celt,  de  Re  Med. 
1.  4,  c.  4 ;  Gal.  de  Loc.  Affixt,  I.  4 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  S,  serm.  4, 
G.  47 ;  Ales.  TraUian.  1.  4,  c.  I ;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1. 2, 
dO;  Gorr.  Drfin.  Med.j  Foet.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. — 
A^ina  pectorist  a  disease  described  by  Dr.  Heberdeea, 
consisting  of  an  acute  constrictory  pain  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  ttemum. 

ANGIOLOGIA  (Med.)  from  «yY»«>,  a  vessel,  and  A«y»t,  a 
speech;  Angiology,  the  doctrine  of  the  arteries,  nenres, 
and  other  vessels.    Gal.  Introduc. 

ANGIOPTERIS  (Bot.)  the  Onodea  of  Linnieus. 

ANGIOSPE'RMIA  (Bot.)  from  •w"",  a  vessel,  and 
vxif}i.»,  seed,  i.  e.  Seed  included  in  a  vessel  or  ca^ule ;  en 
epithet  for  the  second  Order  of  the  14th  Chiss  Dtdmamia^ 
including  the  genem,  having  the  Calyces  undivided  :  as — 
Mgiitetia,  Tanaecinm.  Those  having  the  Calyces  bifid, 
as — Orobanchet  Broomrape ;  Crcscentia,  Cali^ash-tree ; 
Obolaria;  Hebenrtreitia  j  Torenia  ;  CattiUeia  ;  Acnnthm  f 
Premna.  Those  having  the  Calyces  trifid,  as — Htdleria. 
Those  having  the  Calyces  quadrifid,  as — Laihreea ;  Eu- 
phrasia, Eye-bright ;  Rkinanthus,  Yellow  Rattle ;  Mtlam- 
pifrtmt  Cow  Wheat ;  Lippia  ;  Bartsia  ;  Schvoalbea  ;  Bar- 
%ria;  Laetetia  ;  GmeUnaj  Lantana.  Those  having  ^e  Ca- 
lyces five  cleft,  as — Limosdla  ;  Avicennia  ;  Toxzia ;  Pkay- 
fopsis;  BrowaUiaf  Brunsfelsia;  Holmsktoldia ;  Lindemia; 
Conobea;  Cofumneai  VandeUia;  Russdiaf  Scrophuhria; 
X>igitqUSf  Fox  Glove;  Antirrhinum,  Saap  Dragon; 
'  Fiuettin,  Toadflax;  Pedicularis,  Louse  Wort;  Mimulus, 
Monkev  Flower;  Suamumf  Oily  Grun;  Alain j  Ges- 
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neriat  Cyrillaj  Stemodiaf  AdumtMeti  Cehiat  Hemi' 
merit  t  Siothorpiat  Caprxuiat  Bignoniai  Imcarviileaf  Ruei' 
liaj  Buchneras  Erimuf  Petreaj  Mamileaf  AnarritHums 
Gerardia  g  Dodartta  /  CheUme  ;  Petttttemon  /  Glwdxia  ^ 
Towrretitt ;  Mariynia  i  Maurandia  /  MUlingtoina  f  Tar- 
tula  s  Pedaliumf  Linneaj  Comutia;  Oviedat  Amaaoniat 
Bederiat  Bantia;  Spidmaimutt  Kttar, Chaste-Tree; it^uo-- 
porunt}  Citharext^i  VoUumeriai.  Clerodendron  t  &t- 
ranta.  Calyces  many  cleft,  as — Hifobajtcite  j  Lqndagathit  g 
Cvmbaria  ;  Thunbergia  t  Melianthu*,  Hoaey-Flower. 
ANGIOSPE'RMOS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  any  flower  having 
its  seed  included  in  a  ci^sule,  m  distinction  from  those  that 
are  Gymnospennos,  or  naked  seeded ;  hence  also  plants  are 
likewise  denominated  Angiotperwaa,  of  whidk  description  is 
the  second  order  in  the  Class  Diifyimma.  [vide  Ang^ 
spermid] 

AmiLE  (Math.)  from  the  Greek  «W9Wi>  bent,  deDotea  the 
inclination  of  two  lines,  or  planes,  to  each  odior,  "which 
meet  together  in  a  pmnt  called  the  vrrtax  or  angidar  point. 
The  lines  are  called  die  legs  or  sides-  of  die  angl^  iriiich 

is  named  either  by  one  letter,  as  A,  or  by  three  letters,  as 
B  A  C,  the  middle  of  which  always  stands  for  the  angle  to 
be  described.  Angles  arc  measured  by  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  drawn  from  the  vertex  with 
any  radius  at  pleasure,  as  the  arc  D  E, 
drawn  from  A,  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
angle  B  A  C,  i.e.  the  angle  B  A  C  is  said 
to  l>e  as  many  degrees  as  the  arc  D  E,  a 
circle  being  always  supposed  to  be-  £nded 
into  360  degrees. 

Angles  M  Geometrif. 
Angles,  as  to  their  magnitude,  are  ri^it,  obHqne,  or  equaL . 


Fig.*. 


A  right  angle  is  formed-  by  one 
perpendicular  right  line  lalKng 
upon  another,  as  B  A  C,  which 
is  subtended  by  the  quadrant  of 
a  circle,  is  consequtndy  equid 
to  90  degrees.— OMii^  an^ 
is -formed  by  lines  not  perpen- 
dicular, which  are  eitther  acute 
or  obtuse. — An  Acute  angle  U  less  than  a  right 
and  consequently  less  than  90  degrees,  as  D  A  B. — 06- 
ttue  an^k  geeaUv  than  a  ri^t  angle,  and  consequently 
more  tnan  90  degrees,  as  £AB. — Equal  an^es  are 
those  whose  arcs  or  measures  k  as  oad.  «so  are  propo> 
tionate  to  the  radii. 


r  5SS—  »  V- 

As  to  their  construction ;  angle*  are  rectilinear,  cur- 
vilinear, mixed,  plane,  ^nical,  sc^,  &c. — Recti- 
linear an^le  is  formed  by  two  legs,  which  are  ri^t 
hnes,  as  in  the  preceding  figures — Cw- 
viUneur  angle  has  two  curved  linea  ibr  its         V-  ^ 
1^,  as  A  C  B,  in ^g.  4,  formed  by  the  ^ 
arcs  B  C  and  A  C— Mixed  at^e  has  ^ 
one  oS  its  legs  a  ri^t  line,  and  the  other 
as  the  angles  BCD,  vafg.  4,  and  B  C  E 
formed  W  arc  B  C,  and  the  eight  lines  D        .  ■  ^ 
DCorCE,  sealsoACDorACE  . 
carved. — Plant  angle  is  tibc  incUnaftioa  ^ 
of  two  lines  i»  tBe  same  plaa^  aad  meelinr  is  a  peiot. 
Hie  above-meiAioned  ai^Elca  are  all  of  this  descrip- 
tion.—S^Ameaf  aitfde  is  an  «^Ie  formed  en  tbe  suffiioe 
of  the  sphere  by  ttaeuitetsectioii  of  gveatciniJeB, 
.  er  ihfr  i^natioa  of  thft.  plaMft^.lhMe  csai^  w 
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A  D  C,  in  ^g,  5,  or  B  D  £^ 
Solid  angU  u  the  inclination  of 
more  than  two  right  lines  that 
tench  one  another,  and  are  not  in 
tho  aame  superfides,  as  where  two 
valla  and  the  ceiling  meet,  in  wfaidi 
caae  a  aolid  9Bat\e  is  formed  by 
three  Imea.  To  these  may  be 
added  others  less  usual,  as  a— • 
Homed  on^le,  made  by  a  right  line*  whether  secant  or 
tancent,  with  the  circamforoice  of  a  (nrcle.~XitfiK2ar 
ax^e,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  circnku'  lines, 
one  convex,  and  the  other  coocave.~G£Mon^  oM^t  an 
inner  ang^  made  by  two  si^ierical  convex  lines  inter- 
sectii^  each  oih&t,~~Sistroid  angle,  in  the  form  of  a 
sistnim.— Pe&eoti/  ar^e^  in  the  form  of  a  hatchet. 
As  to  their  situation;  angles  are  contiguous,  adjacent, 
vertical,  alternate,  external,  internal,  &c.  —  Contigu- 
OMt  angles  have  the  same  vertex,  and  one  leg  com* 
moo  to  both,  as  ABC  E  B  A.'^Adjaceni  an^x  are 
those  of  which  the  leg  of  the  one  produced  forms  the 
leg  of  the  other,  as  E  B  C,  Jig.  6,  and  £  B  D.~ 


Vertical,  or  opponte  angles,  are  those  which  are  made  by 
fines  cutting  or  intersecting  each  other,  which  are  con- 
sequently opposite  to  each  other,  as  the  angles  C  £  A, 
Jig-.  7,  DEB,   An  angle  in  a  triangle  is 
abo  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  side  that  ^  ^' 
subtends  it,  as  the  angle  B,       8,  to  the 
line  A  C-^Intemal  angles  are  those  which 
are  made  within  any  nght  lined  figure,  in 
distinction  from  the  external  angietf  which 
are  placed  without  the  figure. — Internal  and  ^ 
opposite  an^s  are  formed  by  a  line  cutting 
two  parallel  lines,  as  B  G  H, 
Jig.  9,  and  G  H  D,  in  distinc-  „ 
tion  from  the  external  angles,  \ 

E  G  B.  and  D  H  F.—Mer~    \G 

note  angles  are  those  which  ^ 
lie  in  we  opposite  sides  of 
two  parallel  hues,  as  A  G  H,  ^ 
and  G  H  D* — Homalogoiu,  or 
lite  angles,  are  those  which  in 
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two  separate  figures  preserve  the  same  order  in  both.— 
Angles  at  the  centre  are  those  whose  vert^  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  as  H,  10,  in  distinction  from 
the  angle  at  the  dnum^rence,  nhote  vertex  is  in  the 
circumference,  as  D.^ — The  angle  m  a  segment  is  that 

Fit- 10. 
U 


whidi  two  chords  of  a  circle  make  with  each  other 
at  the  perephery;  thus  the  two  chords  AB,  11, 
and  C  B  make  the  angle  B.  which  is  an  angle  m  the 
segment.  Hiis  an^le  is  said  to  insitt  or  ^nd  on  the 
etrcumference,  whidi  is  included  by  the  base  of  the 
segment,  m  A  D  C.*-If  the  anfl^  at  the  oircam- 


ference  stand  on  a  semicircle,  or  hai  the  diameter  for 
its  base,  it  is  a  right  angle,  and  is  called  an  an^e  in  a 
semicircle,  as  ABC,  ^.  13;  if  it  stand  on  a  segment 
greater  Uian  a  semicircle  it  is  acute,  and  is  called  an 
ang^  in  the  greater  segment,  as  A  D  C,  ^g.  13 ;  if  on  a 
less  it  is  obtuse,  and  called  an  angle  in  the  less  segment, 
as  A  G  C,  J^.  I*.  ■  Moreover  all  angles,  as  A  B  C, 


A  G  C,  and  ADC  in  a  segment,  or  which  stand  on 
the  aame  arc,  are  e^ual  to  one  another. — An  angle 
of  a  srgment  is,  accordmg  to  EucKd,  that  which  is  con- 
tained l>y  a  chord,  and  the  circumference  of  a  drde, 
or  otherwise  that  which  is  made 
'  by  a  chord  with  a  tangent  at  the 
point  of  contact,  as  A  C  D,  ^g.  15, 
which  is  formed  by  the  line  A  B 
touching  the  circle,  and  the  chord 
D  C.   This  is  also  called  the  an^le 
of  the  less  segment,  in  distinction 
from  D  C  B,  which  is  the  angle  (f 
the  greater  segment.'— An  angle  of 
contact  is  that  which  is  form^-by  a  tangent  to  a  curve, 
as  A  CD. 

Angle  [Astron.)  is  made  either  by  the  circles  of  the  sphere, 
which  are  spherical  angles,  or  of  right  lines  supposed  to 
be  drawn  n-om  the  celesUal  bodies  in  given  positions, 
whidi  are  right-lined  angles 

Aisles  m  Astronomjf, 

Spherical  angles  in  astronomy  are  as  follow ;  namely,  the — . 
Angle  of  the  ecl^tic  and  meridian,  made  by  an  arch  of 
the  ecliptic  and  meridian,  whidi  is  a  ri^ttt  angle  at  the 
aolstitial  points,  and  otherwise  ditique. — ^"gl*  of  the 
aliplic  and  the  horixon,  otherwise  caUed  the  angle  ^  the 
auendani,  or  the  angle  of  the  East,  the  an^e  which 
the  portion  of  the  ecuptic  above  the  horizon  makes  with 
the  horizon.— j^Mgifff  of  the  ediplic  and  equator  is  the  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  SS"  Angle  of  the  equator  and  the 
meridian,  which  is  always  a  right  angle. — Angle  of  the 
f^uator  and  the  horizon,  which,  in  a  ri^ht  spliere,  is  a 
nght  angle,  in  an  oblique  sphere,  ohhque.'— Angle  of 
the  ediptic  and  a  vertide  circle,  which  is  always  a  right 
angle.— ^n^/f  of  longitude  is  the  angle  which  the  circle 
of  a  star's  longitude  makes  with  the  meridian  at  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic — Angle  of  right  ascension  n  the 
angle  which  the  circle  or  the  star's  right  ascension 
makes  with  the  meridian  at  the  pale  of  the  equator.— 
Angle  of  the  same  position  is  an  angle  made  by  the  meet- 
ing an  arc  of  the  meridian  with  an  arc  of  the  azimuth, 
or  any  other  great  circle  passing  through  the  body  of 
the  sun.    [vide  Astronomy] 

The  right-lined  angles  are  as  fol- 
low ;  namdy,  the — An^  of 
commutation,  or  the  angle  at  the 
tun,  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  true  place  of  the  sun 
when  seen  from  the  earth,  and 
the  place  of  a  pluet  reduced 
to  the  ediptic,  as  TS  B,  in  the 
annexed  figure,  aunMsing  T  B 
to  be  the  ocWt  of  the  earth.  '  Z'^*^^^!^ 
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A  F  G  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  S  the  sun,  and  P  the 
I^eL — An^  of  dongtUion,  or  angle  a<  tke  earth,  i» 
the  distance  of  any  planet  from  the 
sua  with  respect  to  the  earth ;  the 
greatest  elongation  is  the  great- 
est distance  which  the  planet  re- 
cedes from  the  sun,  as  the  angle 
S  T  which  supposes  A  B  C  to  re- 
present the  orbit  of  the  earth,  F  D  V 
that  of  Venus,  T  the  earth,  V  Ve- 
nus, and  S  the  sun.  This  angle  is 
47^,  but  the  greatest  elongation 
made  by  Mercury  is  not  more  than  27^. — Paralactic 
anglCf  or  angle  at  the  planet,  is  the  difference  between 
the  two  angles,  under  which  the  true  and  apparent 
distances  of  a  planet  from  the  zenith  are  seen,  [vide 
Parallax]  Kepler.  Epit.  1.  6;  Ricciol.  Almag.  1. 1,  c.  22 ; 
Keil.  Introd.  ad  Ver.  Attron. 
Angle  of  the  rhumb  {Mar.)  the  angle  which  tlie  rhunob 

Uoe  makes  with  the  meridian. 
AvGLB  (Fort.)  the  incUnation  of  two  lines,  which  are  used 
in  fortifying,  or  the  erection  of  a  fortification.  These  are 
divided  into  two  general  sorts,  real  and  imaginary,  or  oc- 
cult. The  real  angles  appear  actually  in  the  work  itself, 
as  the  ^fianked  angUt  the  ang^  ^  the  epa^t  The 
occult,  or  imagittary  ongfe«,  are  those  which  only  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  construction,  and  no  loiwer  exut  after 
the  work  is  completed,  as  tihe  an^  at  the  cathtf  the 

Angles  in  Fortification, 
The  angles  in  fortification  are  as  follow;  namely,  the— 
■    Att^oftke  exterior Jigure,  or  angle  of  the  polygon,  is  the 
angle  intercepted  between  the  two  outermost  sides,  or 
baoBs  of  die  polygon,  aaabd^  in  the  subjoined  figure 
i 


formed  by  the  sides  a  b  and  £  d.-^Angle  of,  or  at  the 
centre,  is  the  angle  formed  at  the  centre  of  the  polygon, 
as  a  /  d. — Angle  of  the  bastiont  or  the  Jlank&l  angle,  is 
the  anele  formed  by  the  two  faces  of  the  bastion,  asj'bc, 
formed  byyd  a&d  6  c.  It  is  the  outermost  part  of  the 
bastion  most  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. — Angle 
of  the  interiorjigure,  the  angle  formed  in  the  centre  of 
the  bastion  by  uie  meeting  of  the  innermost  sides  of  the 
figure  k  n  and  n  m. — Angle  of  the  triangle,  half  the 
angle  of  the  polygon,  as  Iba  or  lb  d. — An^  of  the 
Jla^  or  curtin,  the  angle  contained  between  uie  curtin 
and  the  flank,  as  /* h  i. — Angle  <^  the  epaule,  the  angle 
formed  by  die  flank  and  fiice  of  the  bastion,  bj'h. — 
Dimnithei  angle^  the  angle  bat  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  exterior  sides  of  the  polygon,  ba,a  e,— -Angle  of 
the  tenailUf  or  exterior  Jlanking  an^,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  rasant  lines  of  defence,  i.  e.  the  two  faces  of 
the  bastion  prolonged,  as  a  g  b.'— Angle  ^nking  inwards 
or  upwards,  an  an^e  formed  by  the  flanking  line  with 
the  curtin,  as  it  n  ol^Re-entering  angle,  angle  re-erUrant, 
an  angle  whose  vertex  turns  inwards  towards  the  place, 
as  A  or  i. — Saliant,  or  sortant  angle,  the  angle  advancing 
its  point  towards  the  field  or  country,  as  or /l — AngU 
of  the  circumference,  the  angle  made  by  the  arch,  which 
js  drawn  from  one  gorge  to  another. — An^fe  of  the 
counterscarp,  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  sides  of  the 
counterscarp  meeting  before  the  middle  of  the  curtin.— 


Angle  Jortning  the  Jtank,  the  angle  consisting  of  one 
flank  and  one  demigorge.— v4r^^  Jbrming  the  Jace,  the 
angle  made  by  one  flank  and  one  face. — Angle  of  the 
gorge,  the  an^le  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  cur- 
tins  intersecung  each  other.— .^n?/^  of  the  compiemeTtt 
of  tke  line  of  defence,  the  angle  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  complements  with  each  other. — AngU 
of  the  line  of  defence,  the  angle  made  by  the  flank  and 
uie  line  of  defence.— ./4n^/tf  <^ the  moat,  the  angle  made 
before  the  curtin  where  it  is  intosected. — Dead  an^, 
a  re-entering  angle  not  flanked  or  defended. 
Angle  (Opt-)  the  inclination  of  any  two  lines  formed  by 
the  rays  of  light. 

An^es  in  Optics. 

The  anf^les  in  optics,  and  its  branches,  catoptrics,  and 
dioptrics  are  as  follow ;  namely,  the — Optic  angle,  the 
angle  included  or  contained  between  the  two  rays  of 
light  drawn  from  the  extreme  points  of  an  object, 
as  A  B  C,  which  is  comprehended  between  the  rays 
A  B  and  B  C. — Angle  of  the  interval  is  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  those  ob- 
jects. — Angle  of  incidence  is  the  angle  which  a  ray  of 
light  forms  wil^  a  perpendicular  at  the  point  where  it 
rails  or  first  touches,  as  A  B  F,  supposing  A  B  to  be  the 
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luie  represmtuig  the  inddent  ray  of  light,  B  the  point 
at  which  it  falls,  and  F  B  the  perpendicular.  Accordhig 
to  Dr.  Barrow  and  some  others,  the  an^le  of  incidence 
is  the  angle  formed  by  the  incidrat  line  A  B  and  the 
plane  D  BE,  which  is  acted  upon. — Angle  of  r^ection 
16  the  angle  formed  by  a  reflected  ray  of  light  with  a 
perpenilicular  at  the  point  of  contact,  from  which  it  re- 
bounds, as  F  B  C.    Upon  the  equality  of  these  two 
angles  is  founded  the  whole  science  of  catoptrics. — 
Angle  of  refraction  is  the  angle  which  a  ray  of  light 
refracted  makes  with  the  ray  of  in- 
cidence, as  F  N  H,  supposing  D  N  E 
to  be  the  plane,  M  N  Uie  ray  of  inci- 
dence, N  H  the  ray  continued,  and 
N  F  the  refracted  ray.— Refracted 
angle  is  the  angle  which  a  r«racted 
ray  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to 
the  refi'acting  surface ;  thus  let  G  N  be  perpendicular 
to  tiie  refracting  surface  D  E,  then  is  G  N  F  the  re- 
fracted angle. — Angle  of  ittcUnation  is  the  angle  made  by 
a  ray  of  incidence  ana  an  axis  of  incidence.  Athazen. 
de  Opt. :  Vitdl.  de  Optic. ;  Kepler.  Paralop,  Prop.  5, 
&c. ;  Cartes.  Dioptric,  c.  2,  $  2;  Hm^en,  Dioptric f 
Kirdter.  Art.  Mag.  Luc.  et  Umb,  1.  8,  c.  2 ;  Neva.  Optn 
c.  8,  %  10,  Ac. ;  Voi$.  die  Nat.  et  Prop.  Luc.  p.  36. 
Anolb  of  Emergence  (A^of.)  the  angle  which  any  body, 
projected  from- me  fluid  or  medium  into  another,  makes 
at  its  gouig  out,  or  emei:ging  from,  the  latter,  with  a  per- 
pendicular to  those  planes,  as 
the  angle  K  6  H ;  thus,  sup- 
pose A  B  and  C  D  to  be  pa- 
rallel planes  bounding  water  or 

f^lass,  and  a  body  as  a  ray  of 
Ight,  for  example,  to  be  pro- 
jected into  them  at  E  in  the 
direction  of  F  E,  and  going  out  at  G  in  the  direction  of 
G  H ;  then  G  K  beiiig  made  perp«idicular  to  A  B  and 
C  D,  the  angle  G  H  K  is  the  angle  o£«(nergence.  t 
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AvGLB  {Meek.)  the  inclination  of  any  two  lines  supposed  to 
be  fonned  by  the  bodies  impdled  tomurds  each  other. 

Angtet  in  Mechanics. 

The  angles  in  mechanics  are— the  angle  of  incidence,  the 
angle  of  reflection,  the  angle  of  elevation,  and  the  an^le 
direction. — An^  ^  incidence,  an  angle  which  a  line 
of  direction  of  an  impmging  body  makes  at  the  point  of 
contact. — Angle  ^  rtfieetitmt  the  angle  which  a  line  of 
direction  of  a  body  rebounding  after  it  has  itruck  an- 
other body  makes  at  the  pcnnt  of  impact.   The  equality 
cf  these  two  lines  is  a  fundamental  prmciple  in  mechanics 
as  in  optics.— iln^  o/* deoationf  tlw  angle  comprehended 
between  a  line  of  direction  of  a  projectile  anid  an  hori- 
Bontal  line. — An^of  direetioHt  an  angle  comprehended 
between  the  lines  ofoirection  of  two  conspiring  forces. 
Ahole  of  a  battalion  {Mil.)  the  mgle  made  by  the  last  men 
at  the  extremity  of  the  ranks  and  files. — Front  angles,  the 
two  last  men  of  the  front  rank.— .Aeor  an^es,  the  two  last 
men  of  the  rear  rank. 
Akgle  of  a  wall  {Archit.)  the  angle  fiwmed  by  the  meeting 

of  the  two  sides  or  faces  of  a  wall. 
AnoLB  {Diail.)  the  angle  that  is  made  by  a  ri^t  tine  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sua  to  the  dial  plate. 
ABOLE-Mr  {Carpent.)  tlie  upright  bar  at  the  meeting  of  any 
.  of  the  two  sides  of  the  w'mdow.—Angle'braces,  timbers 
opposite  to  each  angle  in  a  quadrangular  frame,  which 
serve  as  a  brace  or  tie,  the  two  sides  forming  the  angle 
oppo«te  to  which  they  are  6xei,—Aii^e-raJier  [vide 
Hipped  roof'\~~-Ai^e'Tibt  a  curved  piece  of  timber  in 
a  ceiling  or  vaultt  fixed  between  two  parts  which  form 
the  angles— ^iig^e*4fii^  or  staff^beadtt  beads  fixed  to  the 
exterior  anglei  of  any  walli  as  a  protection  against  acci- 
dents. 

Aholk  {Astrol.)  vide  Angles. 

A'NGLER  {Ich.)  the  $MTfmxvf  A?^m  of  Aristotle,  the  Rana 
mscatrix  of  Pliny,  la  GrenouUle  de  mer,  le  Diable  de  mer,  of 
Belontus.  the  Toad-Fish,  Frog-fish,  or  Sea  DevU,  of  Wil- 
loughlnr,  the  Lophius  piscatoriiu  of  Idnnseus,  a  ungular 
fish,  which  is  also  known  at  present  b^  die  name  of  the 
Kshing  Frog,  from  the  resemblance  wmch  it  bears  to  that 
animal  in  the  state  of  a  tadpole.  Pliny  tells  us  that  **  It 
puts  forth  the  slender  hmis  which  it  has  beneath  its  eyes, 
enticing  by  that  means  the  little  fish  to  play  round  till  they 
come  within  reach,  when  it  springs  on  them;"  from  which 
chaiacteristic  it  has  acquired  its  modem  name.  Its  head  is 
much  big^^  than  its  whole  body,  and  the  mouth  of  a  pro- 
digious width.  The  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Scarbo- 
rough have  a  great  regard  for  it,  and  always  set  it  at  liberty 
when  it  is  caught,  from  a  supposition  that  it  is  a  great 
enemy  to  the  dog-fish,  the  bodies  of  which  liave  been  found 
in  its  stomach.  Anttot.  1. 9.  c.  37 ;  PHn.  1. 9,  c.  24 ;  Gessn. 
He  Pis.;  RondeUt de  Pise.  Marin,  i  WiU.Ickth. 

A'NGLES  {Astrai.)  certain  houses  in  the  scheme  of  the 
heavens  :  the  first  house  is  called  the  angle  of  the  East,  the 
seventh  the  angle  of  th6  West,  the  fourth  house  is  theangi^ 
of  the  North,  the  tenth  the  offgJe  of  the  South. 

A'NGLICISAI  {Gram.)  an  idiom  or  manner  of  speech  pecu- 
liar to  the  English. 

A'NGLICUS  Sudor  {Med.)  vide  Sudor  Artglicus. 

A'NGOLAM  {Bat.)  a  very  tall  and  beautifuftrce  of  Malabar ; 

the  expressed  juice  from  whose  root  kills  worms.  Raii 
'  Hist.  Plant. 

ANGCVNES  {Ant,)  Sr^w,  a  kind  of  apear  used  by  the 

Franks.  Snidas. 
A^GOll  {Med )  mytnm^  a  concentration  of  the  natural  heat 

of  tbc  body,  causing  a  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Hippocrat* 

Epid.  1.  1. 

AI^GRACUM  {Bot.)  the  Epidendrtm  amtumet  teriptum  of 
JJnnaeus. 


ANGSA'NA  iBot)  or  Angsava^  an  Indian  tree,  from  wfaichi 
frhen  wounded,  issues  a  liquor  of  a  gummy  consistencet 
sold  for  the  temguie  dracoms.  It  is  astringent,  and  good 
for  the  apfathse.  ilon  Hist.  iHant.  s  CommH,  Hdrt, ;  Med, 
Anstd, 

A'NGUELLES  {Fdcon.)  small  worms  cast  up  by  sickh«wks. 

A^GUIFER  {Aitron.\  vide  Serpentariui. 

A'NGUILLA  {Nwnit,)  the  eel,  was  a  symbol  in  die  coins  of 
Agrigentum,  Adruium,  and  other  cities  of  Sicily,  as  in 
the  subjoined  cut,  which  represents  on  the  obverse  the 


Cancer  marinus,  with  a  shell  above  and  an  eel  below ;  and 
on  the  reverse  an  eagle  tearing  a  hare ;  the  inscription, 
AAPANiaN.  Goltz.StciLi  Httverkamp.  Parut.Sicil.Det- 
critt. 

Anguilla  {Ich.)  the  eel,  a  fish  named  by  Aristotle  iyxi>v(, 
and  classed  by  Linnseus  under  the  Mureena.  Arislot.  Hist. 
An.  \.  2,  c.  13.  &c 

AKGUILLA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Ardicia  excdsa  and  Zeylanioa 
of  Linnenu. 

ANGUILLA'RIS  {Ich.)  a  species  of  the  Silurut  of  Linocus. 
A'NGUINA  (Bot.)  the  Ca/la  and  the  Tneosanthet  Angmna 

of  Linnaeus. 

ANGUI'NEAL  {Geom.)  a  sort  of  hyperbola  of  a  serpentine 
figure ;  a  species  of  the  second  order  of  curves,  according 
to  Newton. 

A'NGUINUM  {Zool.)  a  bed  or  knot  of  snakes.  PUn.  1.  29, 
c.  3. 

A'NGUIS  {Numis.)  the  snake,  an  emblem  of  iEsculapius,  is 
mostly  represented  on  coins  twining  round  ^«==%,. 
fistan,  wtiich  is  in  the  hands  of  an  old  y^^'^S*^ 
man ;  but  in  the  annexed  figure  it  repre-  ^^=^_^^^L\ 
sents  iEscuIapius  himself,  who  is  said  to  mY^  f  ^^v^^n 
have  appeared  under  this  form  when  the  |  ^^^^y^fH' 
vessel  wnich  was  sent  to  fetch  his  image  \J^^^^^^f 
from  Epicbuims  arrived  in  the  1 'iber.  The  ^^^^^^^ 
old  man  rinng  out  of  the  waxer  is  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  the  river-god  Tiber,  before  whom  he  is  rearing 
imself.    Valer.  Maxm.  1. 1,  c.  8;  Aur.  Victor,  de  Xlkut. 
C.22. 

Anguis  {Zool.)  Snake,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Ant' 

phibia,  Order  Serpentet. 

Generic  Characters.  Scales  on  the  belly,  and  under  the  tail. 
Species.    Animals  of  this  genus  mostly  inhabit  the  Indies. 

The  species  which  are  natives  of  Kurope  are — Anguis 
Jragilis,  the  Blind- Worm,  and  Anguis  Eryt,  Aberdeen 

Snake. 

Anguis  vulgaris  {Zool.)  the  CdsAer  no/nx -of  Linnaeus. — An- 
guis jEsadapii^  a  perfecily  harmless  species  of  serpent, 
which  is  good  against  the  plaguC)  and  resists  poison.  Lem. 
des  -P^og' 

AfNGUlUM  senectee  {Nat.)  the  Exuviee  Slough,  or  cast-off 
skins  of  serpents  or  snakes,  a  decoction  of  which  is  good 
for  pains  in  the  ear,  &c.  Dioscor.l.S,c.  19;  Aet.Telrab.Q, 
senn.  4,  c.  33. 

A'NGULAR  motion  (Mech.)  the  motion  of  any  body  which 
moves  circularly  about  a  point,  as  the  angular  motion  of  a 
pendulum,  which  moves  about  its  centre  of  motion. 

Angular  motion  {AstroTi.)  the  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun  as  their  centre,  or  the  increasing  angle  made  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  a  central  body,  as  the  sun  or  earth,  to 
the  apparent  places  of  two  planets  in  motion. 

ANGULAa  {Bot.)  angu/atus,  an  epithet  for  a  stem ;  angulatus 
cffafit,  an  angular  stem,  i.  e.  a  stem  grooved  longituaiDally. 
with  mne  tban  two  hdlow  angles.  It  may  JSe^ianiDilar] 
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<rMngi(2aru,quadnnguIar,  quadrangtdarU,  &c.  orobtiise*an- 
gledf  obtiue^ngulatus,  acute-aogled,  acute-artgidarist 
according  to  the  cumber  aad  measure  pf  the  angles.  An- 
thecB  are  also  angular,  angulatee,  when  they  have  several 
deep  furrows  that  form  four  or  more  angles.  The  Stigma 
is  «igalar,  anguhsum,  when  its  close  deep  furrows  occasion 
projecting  angles  and  leaves;  and  pericarps  are  likewise  so 
named,  -according  to  the  number  of  their  angles. 

Angular  capital  (Archit.)  any  capital  which  has  two  or  more 
fronts  alike,  so  as  to  return  at  the  angles  of  the  building,— 
Angular  modillonst  those  which  are  placed  at  the  return, 
i.  e.  at  the  turning  of  a  cornice. 

ANGULA'RIS  Arteria  {Anat.)  the  tame  as  MaxiUaria.— 
Angidaris  Musculust  the  same  as  the  Levator  Scapula. 

ANGULATED  {Bot,)  vide  Angular, 

ANGULATUS  {Bot.)  angular,  or  angled,  [vide  Angular'} 

A'ilGVl.locuH{Anat.)  vide  Cant/tu 

ANGULCSUS  (Bat.)  vide  Ai^ar, 

A^NGULUS  oaUi  {Anat,)  vide  Caitthta, 

ANGU'RIA  {Bot.)  Water  Melon,  a  genus  of  plante.  Class  21 
Monofcia,  Order  2  Diandrta. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  moQOphyllous ;  t/tiimoM  laDceo* 
late. — Cor.  pentapetalous. — Stam.  jUanmifo  two;  an- 
ther creeping  up  and  down.— Fist,  germ  inferior,  oblong ; 
style  semibifid;  iUigmas  bi&du — Feb.  pome  oblong;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species,   The  species  are,  the — Angaria  trilobata,  a  per- 
ennial, native  of  Carthagena. — Angaria  pedata,  seu  po- 
ly^yUoSt  a  perennial,  native  of  St.  Domingo. — Angaria 
trtfiiUaia,  seu  Cuaaitis  tripkyllust  naUve  of  Sl  Domingo. 
JHum,  Plant.  Americ,  /  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
AvoVRiA  CitruUiUt  the  Cucurbita  CUruUus  of  Linnseus. 
ANGU'STIA  {Anat.)  narrowness  of  the  vessels. 
ANGUSTIFOXIA  {Bot.)  narrow-leaved;  an  epithet  for 
many  plants. 

ANGUSTU'RA  cortex  {Bot.)  a  bark  which  comes  from  the 
Spanish  main,  aad  is  a  powerful  bitter. 

ANHALDI'NUM  {Med.)  a  corrosive  described  by  Hart- 
man. 

ANHALTI'NA  (Med.)  medidnes  promoting  penfMiatimi. — 
AiA^ina  aqua,  a  cordial  distilled  from  aromatic  ingre- 
dients. 

ANHELATIO  (Med.)  AnheUtu* ;  panting  or  shortness  of 
breath.  PlinX  33,  c.  23 ;  ito.  Tetrab.  3, 8«m.  4,  c.  7  ; 
Paul.  JEginet*  de  Re  Med.  1.  S,  c  29. 

ANHELITUS  {Chem.)  smoke;  also  horse-dung. 

ANHl'MA  ipm.)  an  aquatic  bird  of  prey  of  Brasil,  bigger 
tbm  atwan:  on  its  head  is  a  horn,  the  powder  of  whidi  is 
an  antidote  against  poison.   Lem.  des  Dn^' 

A'NHLOTE  {Lata)  a  term  used  to  signify  that  every  one 
should  pay  his  respective  share,  as  Scot  and  Lot,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

ANHUI'BA  (Bo<.)  an  Indian  plant ;  the  same  as  Sassafras. 

ANHYDRITE  {Min.)  a  species  of  Sulphate. 

A'Nl  (Ont.)  a  species  of  the  Crottmha^ot  of  Linnseus. 

Ani  procidentia  {Med.)  vide  Procidentia  Ani. 

ANIA'DA  lAlch.)  the  Astral  and  Celestial  powers. 

ANIAfDON  {Alch.)  the  celesUal  body  implanted  in  Chris- 
tians by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  means  of  the  sacraments. 

A'NIBA  (Boi.)  the  Cedrota  of  Linnasus, 

ANICETON  {Med.)  •»«»»»;  1.  An  epithet  for  a  plaster 
described  by  Galen  and  Aetius.  Gal.  de  Cotnp.  Pkarm. 
Sec.  Loc.  I.  1,  c.  8;  Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  3,  c.  J6.— 2.  The 
■ame  as  Atmum. — 3.  An  epithet  for  the  Anethum. 

A'NIL  {Bot.)  the  Indigi^era  tinctoria  of  Linnasus. 

A'NIMA  (PAyf.)  from  -m^,  the  wind,  and  WBI,  to 
breathe ;  the  principle  of  life  which  the  Authw  of  our  being 
breathes  into  us. — AiUma  mundi,  or  the  «■»  xir/Mt,  the 
Mul  of  the  world;  a  certain  pore  ethereal  substance  or 
^it  wluch  ia  diffiised  through  the  mass  of  the  world,  or- 
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nniiing  and  actuating  the  whole  and  the  difierent  parts. 

Plat.  Tim, 

Aniua  {Ckent.)  a  concentration  of  the  virtues  of  bodies  by 
means  of  solution,  distillation,  or  any  other  processes  which 
can  develop  their  powers.  Of  this  description  n-^Anima 
Jaspidisf  Anima  Aloes,  &c,—Anima  Hepaiis,  the  same  as 
SalMartis. — Anima  ptdmonum,  a  name  for  Safihm,  from 
its  supposed  use  in  Asthmas.- >4npna  Saiumi,  a  white 
powder,  obtained  by  pouring  distilled  vinegar  on  litharge 
and  much  used  in  enamelling. 

Anima  orticulonm  {Bot.)  the  name  for  Hemodactyhis. 

A'NIMA  (Nat.)  the  vesicles  of  herrings,  because  th^  are 
light,  and  full  of  wind.   They  are  suppoud  to  be  diuretic. 

A'KIMAL  (PAy.)  a  living  body,  endued  with  sensation  and 
spontaneous  motion* — Aniam  Jaculty  is  that  faculty  by 
which  man  exercises  his  senses,  and  all  the  other  annnal 
functions.-— ilnimot  AiKtions,  those  functions  or  offices 
which  are  performedby  the  difierent  members  of  the  body, 
as  seeing,  bearing,  voluntary  motion,  and  the  like. — Ammai 
Jrame,  or  animal  part  of  man ;  the  bodily  part,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  rational  part. 

Animal  secretion  {Anat.)  Ute  process  whereby  the  diven 
juices  of  the  body  are  secreted  or  separated  from  tl»e 
common  mass  of  the  blood  by  means  of  the  glands.— i^ni* 
mal  motion  ;  the  same  as  muscular  motion.— jlaiaui/  spirits, 
a  fine  subtle  juice  or  humour  in  animal  bodies,  supposed  to 
be  the  great  instrument  of  muscular  motion,  smsation,  Ac. 
as  distinguished  from  natural  and  vital.    GaL  de  Caus.  Puis. 

Animal  kingdom  {Zoot.)  Animate  R^num;  one  of  the  three 
principal  uvuioua  into  which  Linueus  divided  all  organised 
bodies,  consiscing  of  classes,  orders,  genora,  and  spe- 
cies. 

Animals  were  by  him  divided  into  six  classes,  namely,  the 
— Mammalia^  or  such  as  suckle  their  young,  mostly  qua- 
drupeds.— Aves,  Birds,  which  are  oviparous. — Ap^tUa, 
AmfAibious  Creatures,  living  either  on  land  or  m  the 
waxatj—Pisces,  Fishes,  which  live  only  in  the  water,  and 
are  covered  with  acalesj^Insecta,  Insects,  which  have 
£ew  or  no  organs  of  sense,  and  a  bony  coat  of  mail.— 
Vermes,  Worms,  which  have  mostly  no  feet. 

First  Class. 

The  Mammalia  consist  of  seven  orders,  namely,  the — Pri- 
mates,  Bruta,  Feme,  Glires,  Pecora,  BeUuima,  and  CeU, 

First  order. 

The  Primates  are  divided  into  4  genera,  namely — Homo, 
Man. — Simto,  Uie  Ape,  the  Baboon,  and  the  Monkey.*- 
Lemur,  the  Lemur, — Fespertilio,  the  Bat. 

Second  order. 

Bruta,  the  second  order,  comprehends  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely— Bradtfpus,  the  Sloth. — Myrmecophaga, 
the  Ant-Eater.— DiMupw,  the  Armadillo.^ — Rhinoceros, 
the  Rhinoceros. — Sofcotyro. — Elephas,  the  Elejdiantw— 
Tridmhus,  the  Morse,  Walrus. — Manis, 

Third  order, 

Fera,  the  third  order,  comprehends  ten  genera,  namely — 
Phocot  the  Seal.— Oin«,  the  Dog,  the  Wolf,  the  Fox,  and 
the  Hysna.— F*/is,the  Lion,  the  Tygei\  the  Leopard,  the 
Tyger-Cat,  the  Lynx,  and  the  Cat. —  Viverra^  the  Weasel, 
the  Shunk,  the  Civet,  the  Genet,  and  the  FitcheU — 
tda,  the  Otter,  the  Martin,  the  Ferret,  the  Polecat,  the 
Ermine,  and  the  Stoat. —  Ursus^  the  Bear,  the  Badger, 
the  Racoon,  and  the  Glutton. — Didalphis,  the  Opossum, 
Marmose,  Phalanger,  and  the  Kangaroo. — TtUpa,  the 
MoIe.^Sorw,  the  Shrew.— £nmu»i»,  the  Hedge-Hog* 

Fourth  order, 

Gliret,  the  fourth  order,  comprehenda^  folIomoag^Deta, 
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aamdy— HM<ri>^  th*  Porcupiae^Ca«w»  the  C^ry.— 
Castor,  the  Bearer.— Aftu,  the  Rat,  the  Mutk-Rat.  and 
the  Mouse. — Arctomy$,  the  Mannot. — SdunUt  the  Squir- 
rel.— Muostu,  the  Darmouse. — Diput,  the  Jo^km. — 
Xi^,  toe  Hare,  and  the  Rabbit. — Hyrax. 

Fi/lh  order. 

Ptoorat  the  fifth  order,  comprehenda  the  following  genera, 
oainely— Cnw^i  the  Camel,  the  Laoia. — MotcAus,  the 
Music— CffTM,  the  Stag,  the  Deer,  the  Moose,  or  Elk. 
^CamelManbdi$,  the  Canielopard,  or  G'uaSe,—Antilo- 
ptu,  the  Aotelope.— Ci^ni,  the  Goat.— Ow,  the  Sheep, 
—Bot,  the  Ox. 

Siith  order, 

B^mnay  the  sixth  order,  coniprehends  the  following 
genera,  namely — Eguut,  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  and  the 
Mule. — H^powjtamuSf  the  River-Horse. — Toprr,  the 
Tapir.— Stu,  the  Hog. 

Seventh  order. 

Cete,  the  seventh  order,  cotnprehends  the  following  genera, 
aaxaely—Monodom,  the  Monodon.— fa/oNa,  the  Whale. 
^Phvteterf  the  CacheloU — Delphinutf  the  PorpiHae,  the 
Dolphin,  and  the  Grampus. 

Second  Class. 

Aves,  Birds,  the  second  class,  is  divided  into  six  orders, 
namely^ Atcipitret,  Pica,  Anseres,  Graiiaf  GaUitut, 
Panares, 

.  First  order. 

Accoutres,  the  first  order,  comprehends  four  genera, 
namely— Vultur,  the  Vulture  and  the  Coodur. — Fedco, 
the  Eagle,  the  Kite,  the  Buzzard,  the  Falcon,  and  the 
Hawk.— Sfrir,  the  Owl.— Xaaiw,  the  Shrike,  the 
Butcher  Bird,  and  the  Woodchat. 

Second  order. 

•Picie,  the  second  order,  conrarehends  the  fdlowinggenera, 
naxaely'-Romphattos,  the  Toucan.— itfoMofw,  uie  Mot- 
mot^Psitlacus,  the  Barrot,  the  Maccaw,  ^e  I^(^eet, 
the  Cockatoo,  and  the  Lory. — Scy^rops, — Buceros,  the 
Horn-Bill.— CrotopAoga,  the  Ani, — Glaucojns,  the  Wat- 
tle Bird. — Corvus,  the  Crow,  the  Rook,  the  Raven, 
the  Jack-Daw,  and  the  Jay. — Coradas,  the  Roller. — 
OriotuSf  the  Oriole. — Gracula,  the  Grackle — Para- 
disea,  the  Bird  of  Paradise. — Bucco^  the  Barbet. — 
Trogon,  the  Curucui. — Cuadus,  the  Cockoo. —  Vunx, 
the  Wrrneck. — Picas,  the  Woodpecker. — Sutta,  the 

Nuthatch.— rm/iu,  the  Toddy  Alcedo,  the  KingsBsher. 

'—Gal&ida,  the  Jacama. — Meropt,  the  Bee-&ter. — 
Ujpi^M,  the  Hoop  or  Uoo^,—-CertAia,  the  Creqter. — 
Troehilus,  the  Humnaing-nrd.— .ffifpAi^ 

Third  order. 

Anseres,  the  third  order,  comprehends  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely — Anas,  the  Swan,  the  Goose,  the  Duck, 
the  Shoveler,  and  the  Teal. — Mergut,  the  Merganser, 
the  Goosander,  the  Dunn-Diver,  and  the  Smew. — Alca, 
the  Auk  or  Razorbill. — Aptenodytest  the  Penguin.— fVo- 
ceUaria,  the  Petrel.— Dkmra/ai,  the  Albatross  or  Man- 
of-War  Bird. — PeUeanus,  the  Pelican,  the  Corvorant, 
the  Shag,  the  Cranei  the  Gannet,  and  the  Boobr. — Plo- 
ius,  the  Darter. — Pkeeton,  the  Tropic  Bird. — Colymhu, 
the  Guillemot,  the  Diver,  and  the  Grebe.— Xorui,  the 
Gttll,  and  the  Tanock  or  Kittiwake^Stmw,  the  Tern. 
'—MynekepSf  the  Skimmer, 

Fourth  order, 

GraBas,  the  fowtii  order,  comprdiends  the  fidlowmg  ce- 
nera,  aamdy—jnameof^rot,  the  Fhrningo.— /wwm. 


the  SttoonbiH. — Pahtmedea,  the  Sereaner.— itfycfma, 
the  Jaoiru.— Camroma,  the  BoalhiU. — Set^ms,  the  Um- 
bre.— the  Heron,  the  Crane,  tlie  Stork,  and  the 
Bittern.— Tanto/tu,  the  Ibis. — Corrira,  the  Courier.— 
Scdopax,  the  Curlew,  the  Whintrel,  the  Snipe,  the 
Woodcock,  the  Godwit,  and  the  Red  Shank. — TrtngOt 
the  Sandpiper,  the  Phalarope,  and  the  Parre. — Charad' 
riuSf  die  Plover  and  the  Dotterel. — Recurvirostrot  the 
Avocet. — Hiematopus,  the  Sea-Pie  or  I^ed  Oyster,  and 
the  Catdier. — G/areoZa,  the  Pratincole. — Fulica,  the 
GalUnule,  the  Moor^Hen.  and  the  Coot— Tcfgina^,  the 
Sheathbill.^ — Parra,  the  Jacana. — Rallus,  the  Bui,  the 
Crake  or  Sand-Rail,  the  Brook- Ouzel  or  Water-Bail, 
and  the  Soree.— Ao/iAm,  the  Trumpeter. 

Fyih  order, 

GeHUnett  the  fifth  order,  includes  the  Allowing  genera, 
namely — Oti$,  the  Bustard. — Struthiot  the  Ostrich,  and 
the  Cassowary  or  Emu. — Didus,  the  Dodo. — Pavo,  the 
Peacock. — Mdeagris,  the  Turkey.— PmeZme,  the  Guam 
and  the  Yacou. — Crox,  the  Curassow.— /^oiiantM,  the 
Pheasant. — Ntimidia,  the  Hntado  or  Guinea  Hen.-— 
Tetrao,  the  Grous,  the  Moorcock,  the  PArtridge,  the 
Quail,  and  the  Tinamoo. 

SixfA  Order, 

Passerest  the  sixth  order,  includes  the  following  genera, 
namely— Co^umAa,  the  Pigeon,  the  Ring-Dove,  the  Tur- 
tle-Dove, &c. — Alauda,  the  K.ark. — StumuSf  the  Stare 
or  Starling,  and  the  Crake  or  Water-Ouzel . — Turdus, 
Uie  Thrush,  the  Field-Fare,  the  Blackbird,  and  the 
Bing-Ouzel. — Amp^is,  the  Chatterer. — Colius,  the  Colv. 
^Loxia,  the  Groesbeak,  the  Cros8bill,aDd  the  Haw- Finch. 
— Emberiza,  the  Bunting. — Tanagra,  the  Tanajer.— 
FringtUa,  the  Finch,  the  Chaffinch,  the  Siskin,  the  Red- 
pole,  the  Linnet,  the  Twite,  and  the  Sparrow. — Phyto- 
toma,  the  Phytotoma. — Musdcapa,  the  Fly-Catcher. — 
Motacilla,  the  Wagtail  or  Warbler,  the  I^gbtingale,  the 
Hedge  Sparrow,  the  Wren,  the  White-Throat,  the 
Wheat-E^,  and  the  Red-Start. — Pipra,  the  Minnakin^ 
Parus,  the  Titmouse. — Htrundo,  the  Swallow  and  the 
Swift. — Caprimidgus,  the  Goatsucker. 

Third  Class. 

Amphibia,  Amphibious  animals,  the  third  class,  is  divided 
into  two  orders,  namely — RejOilia,  Reptiles,  and  Ser- 
pentes,  Serpcota. 

First  order, 

Beptiliat  Reptiles,  the  first  order,  comprdtends  the  follow- 
mg  genera,  msnely—Teiiudot  the  Tortoise  and  the  Tur- 
tle.— iiana,  the  Toad,  the  Frog,  and  the  Natter-Jack. — 
Draco,  the  Flying  Dragon. — Lacerta,  the  Crocodile,  the 
Alligator,  the  Lizard,  the  Guana,  the  Newt,  the  Sala- 
mandor,  the  Chameleon,  the  Eft. — Siren, 

Second  order, 

Serpentes,  Serpents,  the  second  order,  includes  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely — Croialus,  the  Rattle-Snake. — Boa, 
-^Coluber,  the  Viper  and  the  Asp.— ^furiuf,  the  Snake 
and  the  Blind- Worm. — Amphi^na.^CeedUa. — Aehro^ 
cordus,  the  Warted  Snake. 

Fourth  Class. 

Pisces,  Fishes,  the  fourth  class,  is  divided  into  six  orders, 
namely — Apodal,  Jvgidar,  Thonteic,  Abdominal,  Bran*- 
chhstegous,  Chvndropterig^us, 

First  order. 

Apodal,  the  first  order,  contuns  the  following  genera, 
namely— itfivoiia,  the  Eel— (TymnefM^^VicAiirru.— j 
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Anarhicat,  the  "Woii  Fish.— Ammodytet,  the  Lwioce.— 
StromateuM^XiDhiat,  the  Sword-Furii. — Stenum/^x.— 
L^ocephaluit  the  M.oma.—Slj^kphonu^Oj^MHBU— 

Second  order. 

Jttgtdary  the  second  ordert  contains  the  following  genera, 
nameli^ — Callionymus,  the  Dragonet. — Vranotcopm. — 
Trackinust  the  Sting-BuU  or  Weaver, — Gadut,  the  Cod- 
Fish,  the  Bib,  the  Whiting,  the  Coal-Fish,  the  Hake,  the 
Barbot,  and  the  Rockling. — Blmniut,  the  BUnny. — 
Kuriut. 

Third  order. 

Thoracic,  the  third  Order,  contains  the  fbllowing  genera, 
namely — Cepcia, — Eehineu,  the  Sucking-Fuh. — Cory 
pheena. — Go&hu,  the  Goby.— Co«im,  the  Bull<Head. — 
the  Father  haOiet,  and  the  Miller's  Thumb. — Scorpaena. 
— Zeutf  the  John  Dorec—Pleuroitectet,  the  Hollibut, 
the  Flounder,  the  Plaise,  the  Dab,  the  Sole,  the  Smear- 
dab,  the  Pearl,  and  the  Turbot. — Cltcetodon. — SparuSt 
the  Gilthead,  the  Pudding-Fish. — Scams. — Labrut,  the 
Wrasse,  the  Goldfiuny,  the  Camber,  and  the  Cook. — 
Scicena, — Perca,  the  Perch,  the  Basse,  the  huSs,  the 
Black  Fish,  and  the  Squirrel-Fish, — Trachyckthut. — 
GasterostexUt  the  Stickleback. — Scomber^  the  Mackerel, 
the  Thunny,  the  Scad,  and  the  Yellow- Tail.^ — Centrogas- 
ter.—MulluSf  the  Surmullet  — Trigla,  the  Gurnard^  the 
Piper,  and  the  Tub-Fish. — Lonchiuna, 

Fourth  order. 

Abdominal,  the  fourth  order,  comprehends  the  following 
genera,  namely— CoAi<»,  the  Loche  and  the  Mud*Fish. 
— Amia. — SUurm. — Teutkit. — Salmo,  the  Salmon,  the 
Trout,  the  Salmon*Trout  or  BuU-Trout,  the  Charr,  the 
Smelt,  the  Gurniad,  and  the  I^avaret. — Fistularia,  the 
Tobacco-Pipe-Fish. — Etox,  the  Pike  and  the  Garfish. — 
Elops. — Argentina^  the  Argentine. — Atkerinay  the  Athe- 
rine  or  Silver-Fish. — Mugil,  the  Mulleu— £«rocoe/tw, 
the  Flying  Fish. — Polunemus, — Clupea,  the  Herring,  the 
Filchsrd,  the  Sprat,  the  Shad,  and  the  Anchovy.— Cu- 
-  prinus,  the  Carp,  the  Barbel,  the  Gudgeon,  the  Tench, 
the  Crucian,  the  Gold-Fish,  the  Dace,  the  Roach,  the 
Fmscale  or  Rud,  the  Red  Eye,  the  Bleak,  the  Bream, 
the  Minnov,  and  the  Graining. — Loncaria. 

Fifth  order. 

Brattchiostegout,  the  fifUi  order,  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing genera.  mmely—Mormurus.—Ottracion. — Tetrodon^ 
the  Sun-Fish. — Diodon. — Singnathtis,  the  Pipe-Fish  and 

the  Needle-Fish. — Pegasut. —  Centriscus.  —  Balittes.  

Cydoptertu,  the  Sucker.— ZopAnu,  die  flying-Frog,  and 
toe  Anglo'  or  Frog-Fish. 

Sixth  order. 

Chondrapterigioutf  the  sixth  order,  contains  the  following 
genera,  namely — Acipenser,  the  Sturgeon. — Ckimeera, 
tlie  Sea-Monster. — Sqmlut,  the  Shark,  the  Dog-Tlsh,  tlie 
Tope,  the  Sea-Fox,  and  the  Aogel-Flsh. — Fri^,  the 
Saw-Fish. — Aasa,  the  Ray,  the  Skate,  the  Thwnback. 
— PefroMfjffoii,  the  Lamprey,  and  the  IMde.— Giufro- 
hrandmt,  the  Hag  or  Hag-Eish. 

Fifth  Class. 

Intecta^  Insects,  the  fifth  class,  is  divided  into  leren  orders, 
namely — Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  Lejnd^itera,  Neitrcp- 
tera,  HymenopterOf  Diptera,  and  Aptera. 

Firtt  order. 

CokopterOf  the  first  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Scarabaut,  the  Beetle, — Lucamu.—Dermette$t 
the  Leather-Eater. — Synodendroit. — BostricAut^Mely- 


rii.—Ptituu,  the  Death-Watch.— Hu<#r.— Gynnw,  the 
Water-Flea. — Burrhtu, — Anthrenut. — SUpha,  the  Car- 
rion BeeUe.— .M(irfiJ(i.— C>po*rMm.— r«fr»ma.— rt/rofo- 
ma^i—eauida, — Coecm^.—Chrifsomeia . — Crvptooepha- 
Itu. — Hiipa. — Bruchu*.—Pauttu.  -^Zygia, — Zonittu — 
Apaba^Brentue, — CureuUo, — Rhinomaeer* — AUdabue. 
— Notoxui.-^Cerambux. — CalwpiUt — Lt^ura. — Nec^a^ 
Ut, — Lampyri$t  the  Fire-Fly. — Horui.—Cucuitt», — C«i- 
Mar».— Smvpe^ptM.— £2ater.— CmcuhMIii. — Bmettrit^* 
Hvdroj^ilus,  the  Water-Clock. — Dytueiu. — Cwvifor.— 
Tmebrio. — Phndia . — Lytta .  — Mdoe.  •^MordtUa. — Slfa- 
jAylinu*. — ForfictdOftbe  Earwig. — Erodtta^MantiatrUm 
^AUmuu, 

Second  order. 

HemjAerih  the  second  order,  contains  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely — BlattOt  the  Cockroach. — Fnetwiora.— 
Mantis.— Grj/Uus,  the  Locust,  the  Grasshopper,  and  the 
Cricket. — Fulgora,  the  Lanthorn  Fly. — Cteada. — NotO' 
necta,  the  Boat  Fly.— iV«;wi,  the  Water  Scorpion. — C*- 
mcx,  the  Bug. — Macrocephidm.—Aohi$,  thePlant-Loiae. 
— Cftrrmef. — CoccuSt  the  CochineaL— JAnpr. 

7%trd  order, 

LepidopterOf  the  third  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Papilio,  the  Butterfly. — Sphinx,  the  Hawk- 
moth.— Pi&afteiMr,  die  Moth, 

Fourth  order. 

Neuroplera,  the  fourth  order,  contains  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely — Libellida,  die  Dragon-Fly. — Ephemera, 
the  Day-Fly. — Phryganea. — Hemerobiut, — Mtfrmdeon, 
the  Lion-Ant.r^P<i»ioi}».— Aap&>(&. 

Fifth  order. 

Htpnenoptera,  the  fifth  order,  contains  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely — Cynipt,  the  Gall-Fly. — Tenthredo,  the 
Saw-FIy. — Sirex,  the  Tailed  Wasp. — Ichrteumon,  the 
Ichneumon.- S^Atfj. — Ammophila.~-Scolia. — Thuanus. 
— Lucopsis. — Ttphia. — Chalcit. — Chrytit,  the  Golden 
Fy, — Vespot  the  Wasp.— ^^pw,  the  Bee^^onwea,  the 
Ant  or  Emmet. — MuttUa. 

Sixth  order. 

Diptera,  the  sixth  order,  cootains  the  following  genera, 
namely — Oestrusy  the  Gad-Fly  and  the  Breeze.— Zipti/a, 
theCrane-Fly. — Diesis. — Musca,  the  Fly. — Tabanut. — 
Cvlex,  the  Gnat.— £ffipu. — Stomo^. — Conopt^Aalut. 
BomAjrfnu,  the  Hiimble-Bee. — Hippobotea, 

Seventh  order, 

Aj^era,  the  seventh  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely — l,episma.~~Poduraf  the  Spring- Tail. — Termea, 
the  White  AnL— Petiicii/ui,  the  Louse  and  Crab-Louse. 
— Acarus,  theUck,  the  Harvest-Bug,  and  the  Irch-Mite 
— Phtdangium. — Aranea,  the  Spider. — Scorpio,  the  Scor- 

§ion. — Cancer,  the  Crab,  the  Lobster,  the  Prawn,  the 
hrimp,  and  Uie  Squill. — Monoadut, — Onitcut, — Scolo- 
pendnt.'—Jultu.—Puiex,  the  Flea.— /fytAw&fta. 

Sixth  Class.— Vermes. 

The  sixth  class  is  divided  into  five  orders,  namely— /ntev- 
tina,  MoSusca,  TeOacai,  Zoapkyta,  and  Infiuoria. 

First  order. 

ItOestina,  the  first  order,  contaios  the  followii^  genera, 
namely — Ascarit. — Trichoce^aI»$.—FUaria^Sectm,~- 
LiguIa.  —  Strongyltu. —  Echtnorynchus. —  Cucullanug.  — 
Caryophyltaux.  —  Unguatula.  —  Fatciala,  the  Gourd- 
Worm  or  Fluke. — Tania,  the  Tape>Worm. — Furia,^ 
GotUtu,  tbsliaa-yfom^LwM^,J^A.^«^th^oinu, 
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Uie  Dev-Wwm,  aipd  the  Lug.— J^fiana.— Sijnmcii^, 
the  Tid>e-Woniu— HtrWo,  the  Leech. — Uneinaria,— 

Stctnd  ofdfT. 

MoUtuca^  the  second  order,  cootains  the  following  genera, 
namely •~'Limax,  the  Slug  or  Saail<r^Onckidiami—Lap- 
lisia,  the  Sea  Hare. — Dorit,  the  Sea  I^mon. — Aphro- 
dita .— Spio. — Amphitrite.—'  Ter^ella. — Nereis. — Nais. — 
Atcidia.—Safya. — Dof^sa, — CUna.—Actiniat  the  Sea 
Daisy,  the  Sea  Marigold,  and  the  Sea  Carnation.— 
Mammaria.  —  Pedicillaria.  —  Tethyt.  —  Plerotrachea. — 
Derris. —  Holothuria.—'Lobaria. —  Triton. — Lernera.-— 
Scj^Uaa. — Clio. — Sepia,  the  Cuttle-Fiah. — Lucernaria. 
Medusa,  the  Sea-Nettle.^ — Phussophora. — Asteriat,  the 
Star-Hflb  and  the  Sea-Star.— jS^rAintu,  the  Sea  Urchb. 

Third  order, 

Tetiacea,  SheUs,  the  third  order,  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing genera,  namely — Chiton* — Lepat,  the  Acorn  Shell. 
—Phloas. — Mya.—Solen,  the  Razor-Sheath.— rfWnn. 
•~-Cardium,  tfce  Cockle. — Mactra. — Donax.— Venus. — 
Spondylus. — Chama. — Arca^  the  Ark. — Ostrea,  the  Oy»- 
ter,'—Anomia. — MytUus,  the  Mussel.— Pinna.— j<r«>- 
navta,—NautUus^ConuSt  the  Cone. — Cyprcea,  uie 
Cowrie  or  Gourie. — Bt^. —  Voluta,  the  Mitre  or  Vo- 
hite. — Bucdnum,  the  Whelk. — Strombus. — Murex.-^ 
Trochtu.— Turbo,  the  Wreath.— Wrfir,  the  Snail— JVe- 
rita,  the  'Seiite^HalioHs,  the  Sea-Ear.— Patella,  the 
lAmp^—DektttUwn,  the  Tooth-Shell.— &rpuAi.—rf- 
ndo^Sadeila, 

Fourth  order. 

Zoep^ta,  the  fourth  order,  contains  the  following  eenera, 
nuwly— Tu&iporia,  the  Tubipore. — Madrepora,  the  Ma- 
Anpate^MiUepora,  the  Miltepore. — Cellepora,  the  Cel- 
lepore. — Im,  the  Conil. — Antipathes.—Gorgonia,  the 
Red  Coral. — Alcyonium. — Spongia,  the  S|^ooge. — Flus- 
tra,  the  Homwrack. — Tubiaaria. — Cora/Ana,  the  Coral- 
line.—SMu^'a. — Pennatidaf  the  Sea-Pen. — Hydra,  the 
Polype, 

Fi/ih  order, 

InfiMria^  the  6fth  order,  contains  the  following  genera, 
namely  —  Branchionus. — Vorticella. — Trichoda. —  Cerca- 
ria.  —  Burtaria. — Gonium. — Coipoda. — Paramecium. — 
Cydidium,—  Vibrio,— Baciilaria.—Enchelii. — Volvox.^ 
monat. — Leuct^)era, 

ANIMA'LCUL^  {Zool.)  very  small  animals,  scarcely 
discoverable  by  the  naked  eye,  which,  by  the  help  of 
microscopes,  are  found  in  fluids,  and  also  in  solids. 

ANIMATE  power  {Mech.)  a  power  in  animal  beings,  in  dis- 
tbction  from  that  which  exists  in  inanimate  bodies,  as 

Sirings,  &c 
liAA'TED mercttry  (Chem.)  quicksilver  impregnated  with 
■ome  subtle  and  spirituous  particles,  so  as  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  growing  hot  when  mixed  with  gold.  Libav,  Apoc. 
Hermet,  part  1,  c.  10. — Animated  needle,  a  needle  toudied 
with  a  stone. 

ANIMATION  (Akh.)  the  fermentation  produced  by  the 
conjunction  of  mercury  with  any  metal.  Ldbav.  Apoc. 
Hermet.  part  1,  c.  10;  CasteU.  Lex  Med. 

A'NIME  gummi  {Chem.)  a  gum  or  white  resin,  brought  irom 
j^erica,  whidi  flows,  hy  an  incision,  from  a  tree,  the 
Hymenea  courbaril  of  Linoseus.  Dioscorides  and  Serapio 
caifl  it  Aminea,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Animi.  The 
former  says  that  it  is  an  inferior  kinct  of  myrrh.  The  best 
Giun  AnimS  is  white,  dry,  friable,  clean,  of  a  good  smell, 
that  soon  consumes  when  thrown  into  ^e  fire,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  oil  and  essential  salt.  It  is  discussive, 
good  for  the  head-ach^  and  a  strengthener  of  the  brmn. 


There  are  two  sorts  principally  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
Oriental  and  the  Western ;  but  Bauhine  reckons  five  sorts. 
Dicteor,  1.1,  c.77;  Clus.  Bar.  Plant.  Hist.j  J.  Bauh, 
Hist,  plant, ;  Raii  Hist.  Lem.  det  Drag. 

Akimb  {Her.)  an  epithet  implyinjg  that  the  eyes  of  any  ra- 
pacious creature  are  borne  of  a  difierent  tinctare  from 
that  of  the  creature  itself. 

ANIMEIXA  [Ami.)  the  Glandules  under  the  ears  and  the 
lower  jaws. 

A'NIMUS  (Met.)  the  mmd,  or  reasoning  iaculty,  in  distinc- 
tion from  amwUf  the  bdng  or  sututance  in  which  the 
faculw  exists. 

AMI'NGA  ibis  {Bot.)  an  Indian  aquatic  plant  that  grows 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  leaves  similar  to  the  water-lily. 
From  the  bulbous  root  of  the  aningas  is  expressed  an  oil  of 
great  medicinal  use  for  fomentation,   rit.  Mare,  Hitl. 

Braz. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

AN  Jour  et  wast.  {Law)  a  forf^tore  when  a  man  has  com- 
mitted petty  treason  and  felony,  and  hjto  lands  held  of  some 
common  person,  which  shall  be  seized  for  the  king,  and 
remain  in  his  hands  a  year  and  a  day  next  after  the  at- 
tainder, and  then  the  trees  shall  he  pulled  up ;  except  he 
to  whom  the  lands  should  come  by  escheat  or  forfeiture, 
redeem  it  of  the  king. 

ANISATUM  {Med.)  from  «>mw,  Anise-seed;  a  wine  in 
which  Anise  seeds  are  infused. 

Anisatuh  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  lUicium  of  Limueus. 

ANISCA'LPTOR  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Latissimus  Dorsi. 

A'NISE  {Bot.)  a  small  oblong  seed,  produced  from  the 
Anisum,  or  the  Pimpinella  anisum  of  Linnaeus,  [vide 
Anisum'] 

Amise  {Com,)  a  sort  of  greyish  wood  that  is  brought  firont 
the  Indies  in  logs,  and  has  a  scent  sunilar  to  that  of  the 

plant. 

A'NISEBD-TREE  {Bot.)  the  IlHcium  of  Linncus. 

ANI'SIFOLIUM  {Bot.)  the  Limonia  acidissima  of  Linnsus. 

ANISOCY'CLA  {Ai  chtgol.)  a  machine  constructed  of  many 
unequal  arcles,  by  the  help  of  which  the  ancients  dis- 
charged arrows  or  stones  from  their  scormons  or  cross- 
bows. Vitruv,  de  ArchUect.  1.  10,  c.  I ;  J^tmeb,  Adver, 
1. 9,  c.  SO;  Bald,  Lee  Vitrwnan, 

ANISOMARATHRUM  (Bof.)  the  Scandix  matraUt  of 
Linnaeus. 

A'NISUM  {Bot.)  Aiuse,  probably  from  Suaairm,  imme- 

tum,  invincible,  to  denote  its  superior  power  above  other 
medicines ;  a  plant,  the  seed  of  which  is  an  anodyne,  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic,  and  discutient.  It  is  the  Pin^nella 
aniium  of  Linneeus.  Theopk.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7*  c.  3 ; 
Dioscor.  \.  3,  c.  65;  Plin.  I.  20,  c.  17 ;  Gal.  de  Simplic. 
1.  6;  Oribas  Med.  Coll.  I.  11;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  senn. 
1 ;  Paul.  Mginet.  de  Re  Med.  I.  7,  c.  3 ;  Myrep.  de  An- 
tidot.  sect.  I,  c.  23;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Parkin, 
Tkeat.  Botan.j  Raii  Hist.  Plant. — Anisum  Africanum,  the 
Bubon  galbinatum  of  Linnaeus. 

A'NKER  (Com.)  a  liquid  measure  at  Amsterdam,  contain- 
ing thirty-two  gallons  wine  measure  in  England. 

A'NLA^  {Archaol.)  a  falchion  or  sword^  ^aped  like  a 
scyUie. 

A'NN  {Com.)  abbreviated  for  annum,  as  per  annum, 
yearly. 

Ann  {Law)  or  Annat,  half  a  year's  stipend,^in  the  Scotch 
Latv,  over  and  above  what  is  owing  for  the  incumbcucy, 
due  to  the  minister's  relict,  children,  or  near  akin. 

ANNABA'SSES  (Com.)  a  coarse  blanketting  made  in  France 
for  the  Guinea  trade. 

ANNA'LES  {Ant.)  Annals,  from  annus,  a  year,  signifying 
an  account  of  what  was  done  within  the  year ;  smdl  books 
in  which  were  register^  the  names  of  the  magistrates,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  persons,  placn,  and  things 
connected  with  thtir  magistracy.   Whence  iCHSoa  mdrnT 
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the  distinction  betveen  Annals  And  History.  "  Historia 
nihil  aliud  nisi  Annalium  confectio."  De  Orat.  1.  2,  c.  12; 
Aal,  GelL  1. 1,  c  1  ;  Ferrar.  de  Origin.  Roman,  apud  Grav, 
Thetaur,  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  1,  Sic—Annales  maximi  was 
also  the  name  given  to  the  annals  of  the  state,  because 
,  they  were  consecrated  and  con6nned  by  the  Pontijex  maxi- 
rnut,  or  High-Priest;  they  were  also  called  Commentarii. 
Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  2,  c.  12 ;  Liv.  1.  4,  c.  3 ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sig- 
nif,  i  Tumeb,  in  Cic,  de  Leg. ;  Alex.  Gen,  Diet.  I.  2, 
c.  8,  &c. 

Amhalbs  [Archaol.)  1.  Public  acts  registered  every  year. 
Leg.  Cod,  Theod.   %  a  sort  of  annual  census. 

Anmales  {Lam)  yearlings,  or  cattle  a  jrear  old. 

ANNA'LIS  lex  (knt.)  a  law  for  r^ulttbg  the  age  at  which 
offices  might  be  enjoyed.  It  was  proposed  U.  C.  573^  by 
L.  Villus  or  Julius,  who,  on  that  account,  was  gumamed 
Annedit.  What  the  precise  iwe  fixed  for  each  nuuistracy 
iras  is  not  ascertwied.  [vide  Miw}  Cie.  de  Or,  1. 2^  c.65; 
Lro.  1. 4,  C  44>;  Manvt.  de  Leg.  c.  6,-^Annali*  davH*»  the 
nail  was  ao  called  which  was  driven  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple  every  year,  to  mark  the  succession  and  number  of 
years,  [vide  Clavus"} 

ANNATES  (Lou)  Annats,  or  first  fruits  paid  out  of  spi- 
ritual benefices  tu  the  Pope,  being  the  value  of  one  year's 
profit.    Stat.  25,  lien.  8. 

A'NNE'S  Z)av,  St,  {Ecc.)  a  festival  kept  in  the  Romish 
church  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  in  the  Greek  church  on 
the  9th  of  December,  in  honour  of  Anna,  the  mother  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

ANNE'AL  (Bot,)  the  same  as  Anil. 

ANNEA'LING  of  tile  (Mech.)  from  the  Saxon  tsAin,  to 

set  on  fire ;  the  bumtoff  of  tiles,  so  as  to  harden  them. 
ANNEXATION  {Law}  uniting  lands  or  rents  to  the 


crown. 


ANNIE'NTED  (Lan)  in  French  aneaatie/  abrogated  or 
made  null. 

A'NNI  Tetnpora  constanlia  {Med.)  imiirtSinf  mMifo],  Consistent 
seasons,  which  keep  their  usual  and  expected  temperature, 
in  distinction  from  the  inconsistent  seasons,  tutif**  wutr«r«- 
Tw,  which  are  unstfdile,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon,  Hip- 
poc,  Aph.f  Foes  (Econom,  Hip, 

Ahni  nubiles  {Law)  the  age  at  which  a  girl  becomes  by 
law  fit  for  marriage,  which  is  twelve. 

ANNIVE'RSARY  (Ecc.)  the  yearly  obit  or  service  per- 
formed in  the  Romish  chorch  once  every  year  for  a  person 
deceased,  i.  e.  gwoperly  on  the  anniversary  of  his  or  her 
decease. 

Annivxrsakt  dajf*  {Law)  -Dkys  so  called  because  they  re- 
turned at  die  revolution  of  er&ty  year,  tfucms  anno  ver- 
tente.  Theae  days  were  kept  sofemn  every  year,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  death  or  martyrdom  of  any  saint. 

Alcuin.  de  LHvin,  Ofc. ;  1  Erf.  6. 

A'NNO  Domini  {Chron.)  abbreviated  A.D.  the  computa- 
tion of  time  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  which  is 
used  as  tlie  date  for  all  public  deeds  and  writings  in  Eng- 
land, on  which  account  it  is  called  the  *  Vulgar  ^ra.*  This 
computation  is  supposed  to  be  three  years  later  than  the 
real  time  of  odr  Saviour's  Incarnation,   [vide  jEra"] 

ANNOrSANCE  (Law)  the  same  as  Nuisance. 

ANNOMCEANS  {Ecc.)  vide  Anomoeans. 

ANNONA  {Ant^  from  anntu,  a  year,  signified  properly  a 
year's  produce  from  one's  land ;  but  it  is  aUo  taken  for  the 
provision  of  corn,  and  whatever  eUe  was  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  man,  whence  annonce  caritas  signifies  dear- 
ness  of  provisions,  or  a  dear  market.  Cic.  in  Verr.  I,  3, 
c.  92. — Annona  militarift  the  public  allowance  of  bread, 
fodder,  &c — Annouee,  in  the  plural,  the  loaves  tliemselves. 
Lan^prid.  in  Sever,  c  41 ;  Cod.  Theodos,  de  Erag.  MU. 
Annon. 

Aksoma  (^ifMM.)  is  Gonmioaly  rq>resented  on  coioa  by  ears 


of  com,  and  a  comucopeia,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  on  a  coin  of  Uie  emperor  Claudius, 
bearing  the  inscription  ANNONA.  AUG. 
The  female,  which  is  the  figure  of  die  god- 
dess Ceres,  is  sometimes  represented  hold- 
ing' a  spear,  a  lance,  and  sometimes  a  mea- 
sure, with  cars  of  com,  &c.  To  Uie  in- 
scription is  frequently  added  the  words  PROVIDENTia, 
FELICITAS,  FELICISSIMI  SAECULL  AETERNa 
CERES,  &c. 

Ankona  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  hot  climates;  so 
called  because  its  fruit  is  grateful  to  the  natives.  Class  IS 

Polyandria,  Order  7  Polj/gj/nia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved ;  leaJUi* 
cordate.— CoR.  petals  six.— Stau.  ^meni*  scarcely 
any;  anthers  very  numerous. — Pist.  germ  roundish; 
stales  none;  stigmas  obtuse. — Put.  £eny  very  large; 
shdi  very  many. 

I^ecies,  like  plaints  of  this  tribe  are  all  dunbs,  and  mostly 
natives  of  America  or  India,  as — Annona  tripetala,  Che- 
rmoUa,  seu  Guanabattus,  Broad-leaved  Cuscard-AppJe. 
— Annona  squamosa,  seu  Atamarant  Undulated  Custard- 
Apple. —  Annona  reticulata^  Netted  Custard- Apple.— 
Annona  Asiatica,  sen  Keschta,  Asiatic  Custard- Apple,  &c 
ANNONA'RII  {Ant.)  forestallers  of  the  market,  who  bought 

up  all  the  provisions  before  hand  in  order  to  raise  the 

market. 

A'NNORA  {Chem.)  calcined  egg-shells,  or  quick-lime. 

ANNOTATIO  {Med.)  the  beginning  of  a  febrile  paroxysm. 

A'NNUA  pensione  {Law)  a  writ  from  the  kin^  to  an  abboHt, 
or  a  prior,  demanding  of  him  an  annual  pension  due  to  him 
for  one  of  his  chaplains,  &c.    Reg.  Orig,  165,  307. 

ANNUAL  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  any  plant  or  root  which 

Ssrishes  within  the  compass  of  a  year,  in  distincdon  from 
iennials  or  Perennials.  The  stem  of  herbaceous  plants 
is  annual,  but  the  root  is  perennial,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  trees  and  shrubs. 
Annual  {Astron.)  an  epithet  employed  frequently  to  de- 
note what  is  done  in  the  space  of  a  year,  or  returns  eve^y 
year. — Annual  motion  of  the  earth,  [vide  E,arth'\—AMnual 
ar^ment  of  longitude,  [vide  Ar0ment'\ — Annual  epaeU. 
[vide  Epact]— Annual  equation,  die  equadon  of  the  mean 
modon  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  moon's  i^K^ee 
and  nodes. 

Annual  Pension  {Law)  vide  Annua peniione*~-Annual  resU, 
in  the  Scotch  Law,  a  yearly  profit  due  to  a  creditOT  by 
way  of  interest  for  a  given  sum  of  money. — Ri^hi  qf  annual 
rent,  the  orinnal  ri^t  of  burdening  land  with  a  yearly 
pa}-ment  for  die  loan  of  money. 

AN  NU  Alii  A  {Law)  a  yearly  sdpend  aangned  to  a  priest 
for  celebrating  an  anniversary  for  the  sotd  of  a  deceased 
person,  &c. 

Ankualia  {Archaol.)  oblations  made  by  the  relaUons  of 
deceased  persons  on  the  anniversary  of  dieir  death,  whi<A 
was  called  the  Year's  Day  or  the  year's  Mind. 

ANNUE'NTES  musculi  {Anat.)  muscles  of  die  hack  or 
head ;  so  called  because  they  perform  the  office  of  nod- 
ding or  bending  the  head  downward. 

ANNUITY  {Law)  a  yearly  rent  to  be  paid  for  term  of  life 
or  years,  or  in  fee.  Reg.  Orig.  158. —  fVrit  qf  An- 
nuitt/,  the  writ  that  lies  against  a  man  for  the  recovery 
of  such  a  rent,  if  not  satisfied  every  year  according  to  the 
grant.  Co.  Lit.  144. — Annuity  qf  ponds  or  tithes,  in  the 
Scotch  law,  what  is  allowed  yearly  to  the  king  out  of  the 
teinds  not  paid  to  the  bisliop. 

Annuity  (Com.)  what  is  payable  at  any  stated  period  within 
a  year.  Annuities  are  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly, 
that  is,  payable  by  tbe^ear,  half-year,  or  quarter. — Cer- 
lain  annuUif,  one  that  is  in  perpetoit^.— CiuMtngfeiU  An- 
nuUiff  one  depending  tm  some  ^^Baug&upff^ Jt  life 
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auaulty*— Annuity  in  po*K**im,  when  it  hai  already 
commenced^^iimiify  in  reversioHf  when  it  will  comraeiMie 
at  tome  given  Aiture  period.— ^nntid^  in  arreartf  what  is 
forborne  for  any  number  of  years. 
A'NNULAR  boiie  (Anat.)  Ctrculut  otsmst  a  ring-like  bone 
placed  before  the  cavity  of  the  t3rn)panum  in  the  foetus. — 
AnntUar  carlilagtt  the  second  cartilage  at  the  head  of  the 
larynx  or  Windpipe. — Annular  l^ament,  a  strong  ligament 
encompassing  tne  carpus  or  wrist  after  the  manner  of  a 
bracelet. 

AmruLARis  d^ut,  the  ring-finger  next  to  the  little  one. — 
Anntdaru  vena,  the  vein  next  to  the  ring-finger.  Aet. 

.  Tarabo  \,wrm.S,c,  l^^Annulari»imuieuluit\Jae  ^phinaer 

,  Ani, — Annulamproeessutf  a  protuberance  of  the  medulla. 
Ruf.  Ephet,  de  AppeU*  Part*  hum,  Corp*  1. 1,  c  10. 

AN'NULATE  {Bot.)  annulatut,  an  epithet  for  a  capsule, 
atem,  and  root.— Ca:;wi(2a  annulata,  an  annulate  capsule,  is 
encircled  by  an  articulated  nng,—Radis  annulala,  an  an- 
nulate root,  is  furnished  on  its  upper  surface  with  alter- 
nately raised  and  depressed  bands. — Caudex  annulatut,  an 
annulate  stem,  is  that  which  has  the  remains  of  the  leaves 
at  regular  distances  resembling  annular  elevations,  as  in 
the  Corypha  rotundifdia. 

AN'NULET  (Archaol.)  a  little  s  quare  moulding  to  accom- 
pany a  larger,  or  to  separate  the  flutings  of  a  column ; 
also,  a  narrow  flat  moulding  that  encompasses  other  paru 
of  a  column,  which  is  called  by  die  difierent  names  of 

.  Fiiict,  Listei  Cincturet  Litt  Tania^  Square,  Rabiif  and 
Superc'dium* 

Anhulet  (/fer.)  a  little  ring  [03  home  in  the  coats  of  arms, 
•Uf^Mwed  to  be  taken  for  ringa  of  mail,  which  was  an 
annour  of  defence.  The  annulet  is  the  charge  which  dis- 
tioguishes  the  fifth  son  of  any  family.  It  is  supposed  to 
remind  him  that  he  should  achieve  great  actions,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  motto,  Jm  aureorum  Annulormn. 

X'NNULUS  {GeoL)  a  ring;  a  species  of  Volutse. 

AmiVLus  (Bot.)  a  membranaceous  part  of  the  fungi,  of 

-  which  there  are  di^rent  kinds,  namely^j4tMii/tM  eredutt 
fixed  below  and  fi^  above. — Annulus  tnvertutt  fixed  above 
and  free  hdow^AnnulMS  eeuiUe,  attached  by  one  side.-» 
Annultu  mobUis,  to  be  moved  up  and  down. — Annulut 
pa-si^entf  lasting  as  long  as  the  faama^^  AnnuhuJugax, 

•  disappearing  when  the  fungus  develops  itself.— jvhiii/m 
araainoidet,  composed  of  a  white  web, 

ANNUNCI'ADE  {Her.)  the  name  of  several  orders;  so 
called  in  honour  of  the  Annunciation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

.  The  roost  distinguished  order  of  this  name  was  that  insti- 
tuted by  Amadeo,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Savoy,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  first  Earl  over  the 
Turks,  whom  he  drove  from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes.  The 
collar  belonging  to  tliis  order  is  of  gold,  on  which  these 
letters  are  en^ven,  F.E.R.T.  Fortitudo  ejus  Rkodum 
tenuit.  To  this  collar  is  appended  a  tablet,  wnerein  is  the 
figure  of  the  Annunciation. 

ANNUNCIATION  {Ecc.)  annuudatio,  from  ad  and  nun- 
cio, te  tell ;  the  ddiverr  of  a  message,  particularly  the 
Angers  message  to  the  Vir^  Mary,  concerning  the  birth 
cr  our  Saviour. — AnnunciatUM  ^  our  Lady,  a  festival  in 
the  Christian  Church  commemorative  of  the  Annuncia- 

.  tion  to  the  Blessed  Virg^  which  is  celebrated  cm  the  25th 
of  March. 

Ahmunciatioh  (Thed.)  a  name  ghren  by  the  Jem  to  a  part 

of  their  ceremonial  of  die  Passover. 
ANNUNCI  ArrOR  (Ecc.)  an  oiBcer  in  the  church  of  Constan- 

CiDople,  whoae  (Ace  it  was  to  announce  to  the  people  tfae 

ftativds  that  were  to  be  celdnated. 
A'NO  iMed.)  <o«,  u[>wards,  opposed  to  wir«,  downwards, 
.  in  respect  to  puiigatives,  which  operate  upwards  or  down- 
.  wards. 

ANO^IUM  (Eni.)  a  division  of  the  genua  PHttuh  accord- 


ing to  Fabricius,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this  tribe, 
which  have  the  feelers  clavate. 

ANOCATHA'RTICA  (Med.)  Emetics. 

ANOCHEI'LON  (Anat.)  k>mxn)m,  from  upper,  and 
;(;t<A«f.  the  lip ;  the  upper  lip.    CaeteiL  Lex.  Med. 

A'NOCHUS  [Med.)  from  «rt;e»,  to  retain;  a  Stoppage  of  the 
intestinal  discharge. 

A'NODA  (Bot)  the  5u/a  of  Linnaeus. 

A'NODINA  {Med.)  vide  Anodynes. 

ANOIVMON  (Med.)  without  smell,  as  applied  to  pus. 
Hippoe.  in  Coac. ;  Foe$.  Hij^aocrat.  (Eamom. 

A'NODUS  (Chem.)  what  is  separated  firom  the  nourishment 
by  the  kiuieys. 

A'NODYNES  (i\f(Hf.)  anodyna,  from  «,  prir.  and 

pain ;  medicines  so  called  because  they  ease  pain  and  pro- 
cure deep,  such  as  the  medicinal  preparations  of  the  poppy. 
Cds.  de  Re  Med.  1.5,  c.  25.  &c.;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  Med. 
1. 5,  c.  1 1 ;  Cels.  Aurel.  de  Tard.  Pati.  1.  3,  c  4 ;  TraUian. 
1.  10;  Myrept.  de  Aniidot.  sect.  1,  c.  178;  Marcell.  de 
Med,  c.  25  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ;  Foet.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ANODY'NUM  (Med.)  Anodyne Balsam.-.iii«/^»i(JijMi«- 
rale^  the  same  as  Nitrum. 

ANODY'NUS>ft«  (Med.)  Anodyne  fomentation. 

ANCVEA  (Med.)  i»»M,  from  «,  priv.  and  to  think;  priva- 
tion of  understanding,  madness. 

ANOI'NTERS  (Ecc),  a  name  given  to  a  particular  sect,  who 
were  so  called  because  they  anomted  all  whom  tiiey  ad- 
mitted into  their  society. 

ANOMiE'ANS  (Eu.)  AfifMMm,  an  heretical  sect,  which  held 
most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Arians,  particularly  that  the 
essence  of  the  Son  was  unlike  that  of  the  Father.  Socrat, 
Hist.  Eccles.  1.  2,  c.  45. 1.  3,  c.  25,  &c. ;  Sozom.  Hist.  1. 4* 
c.  14 ;  Theodoret.  1.  4;  S.  Hilar,  in  Constant. 

ANOM^'OS  (Med.)  k  f»/iM9ff  disumular,  as  applied  to  vicious 
humours.  x 

ANOMALY  plania  (Bot.)  from  anomaliu,  irregolar ;  the 
twenty-sixth  class  of  plants  in  the  system  of  Ray. 

ANOMA'LIA  (Med.)  n.if^Aw,  from  priv.  and  t/MAit, 
equal,  inequality,  or  irregularity,  as  applied  to  Uie  pulse. 
Galen.  Defin.  Med.;  Actuar,  JUyrJc  waim,  c  1 ; 
Gorr,  Defin.  Med. 

Anomalia  (Adron)  vide  Aiwmahf* 

ANOMALPSTIC  Year  iAttron.)  or  periodical  year;  that 
space  of  time  in  which  the  earth,  or  a  plane,  passes  Uiroug^ 
its  orbit,  which  is  365  d.  6  h.  15  m.  10  sec 

ANCyMALOUS  (Gram.)  «>«^«(,  from  «,  priv.  and  »iMtt3ai, 
equal,  i.  e.  without  rule ;  an  epithet  applied  to  verbs  that  are 
irregularly  formed,  ofwhichtiieGreekimordsmany  examples. 

ANCM  ALY  (Astron.)  irw^wiXW,  irregularity ;  the  irregularity 
in  the  motion  of  a  planet,  whereby  it  deviates  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee,  or  it  is  the  distance  from  the  aphelion 
or  apogee.  It  ts  sometimes  taken  for  the  argument  of  ano- 
malv.  which  is  the  arc  between  the  line  of  the  apsides  and 
the  line  of  mean  motion,  Kepler  distinguished  anomaly 
into  mean  or  simple,  eccentric,  and  true,  or  equated.— 
Mean  or  simple  anomaly,  the 
distance  of  the  mean  place  of 
a  planet  from  the  apogee ; 
thus,  suppme  E  S  D  to  be 
the  sun's  orbit,  A  M  N  B  the 
ecliptic,  the  earth  at  T,  the 
sun  at  S,  and  A  B  the  line 
of  the  apses,  then  is  the  angle 
A  T  M,  or  the  arc  A  M,  the 
.  sun's  mean  anomaly ;  in  the 
modem  astronomy  the  mean 
anomaly  is  the  time  in  which  a  planet  moves  from 
its  iqihelion  to  the  mean  ^ace  or  pmnt  in  its  c^it ;  thus, 
supi^Dse  a  j^lanet  F  to  describe  an  ellipse,        B,  ' 

the  sun,  S,  m  one  focus,  let  A  B  be  Ae  line 
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apheHon,  and  B  the  petihdioD,  tlien  die  mean  anomaly 
is  the  time  in  which  the  planet  moves  from  the  aphelion  to 
its  mean  place,  P ;  and  siDce  the  dliptic  area  A  S  P  is  pro- 
portional to  the  time  in  which 
the  planet  describes  the  arc         ^f^" *"'•*•.. 
AP,  that  area  may  rep  re-  /'nic-^'^C" — 
sent  the  mean  anomaly. —  Z/'^'^^^^V 
EccetUrie  anomaljf,ot      an-     ;y  /  \    ^-^CNv  \. 

gle  at  the  centre,  is  die  arc    /  /  j  J-o 

A  D  of  the  eceentric  drcle  •^rp'E  S  i"" 

A  D  B,  intercepted  between  \ 

the  aphelion  and  the  point  '-^S. 

D,  determined  by  the  per-       \^  / 

pendicular  D  P  £  to  the  line     

oftheafweB  AB;  oritisthe 

angle  A  £  D  at  die  centre  of  the  circle. — True  or  equated 
anomaly,  otherwise  called  the  angle  at  the  sun,  is  the  angle 
A  S  P  at  the  sun,  which  the  planet's  distance,  A  P,  from 
die  uihelioD  appears  under. 
ANCyRilA  (Con.)  Bowl-shell,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Characters.  Shdl  inequivalTC. — Vahe  one,  per- 
forated near  the  hinge;  affixed  by  that  perforation  to 
some  other  body. 
Species*  The  principal  species  of  this  genus,  which  mostly 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean,  and  adhere  to  oyster-shells, 
are,  die— ilnomta  ephipphtm,  the  Wrinkled  Bowl-Shell. 
—  Anomia  electra,  the  Amber  Bowl-Shell.  —  Anomia 
squamula,  the  Scaly  BowUShell,  &c 

ANOMO'£OS  (Med.)  MftMH,  heteronneoiu ;  apnJiedto  the 
humours  whidi  are  preternatural  and  ndous.  jPws.  (Eeo- 
MOM.  Hijmoena, 

ANOMORHOMBOI'DEA  (Afw.)  a  fort  of  crystals;  so 
called  betsnsB  their  plates  are  composed  of  irre^ar  ar» 
rangements  of  diort  and  thick  rhomboidal  concretions. 

AN0'MPHAL0S*('i4mi<.)  iMi»f«AHi  without  a  navel,  as  our 
first  parents  were  supposed  to  be. 

ANCNA  [Bot.)  the  genus  Annotutt  as  also  the  Acknu  mttm~ 
mosa  et  sapota,  the  ChrtftojykyUum  cainito,  and  the  Cra- 
iova oynandm  et  tapia  of  Unnieus,    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ANCNIS  {Bot.)  or  Ononis,  or        from  «,  priv. 

and  to  be  of  use ;  a  plant  so  called,  because  it  seems 
to  be  worthless.  In  £nglish  it  ts  called  Restharrow ;  and 
in  the  Linnean  system  is  the  Glifcine'tomentosa,  the  Hedy' 
sarum  hamatum,  and  several  species  of  the  Ononis.  The  root 
is  heating  mid  attenuating ;  the  bark,  drank  in  wine,  pro- 
vokes unoe ;  the  root,  boiled  in  oxycras,  eases  the  tooth- 
ache. Theoph.  Hisi.  Plant.  1.  6,  c.  5 ;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  21 ; 
Plin.  I.  21,  c.  16 ;  Gal.  de  SimpUc.  1. 6 ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
1.  15 ;  Paul,  Alginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c  S. 

ANONYMOUS  (Com.)  •*m»fbH,  anoni^us;  from  «,  priv. 
and  iMUHs,  a  name,  nameless ;  an  ^ithet  applied  to  partner- 
ships m  I^ce,  which  are  not  acknowled^  opealv  as 
partnerships,  but  are  known  only  to  the  parties  themselves. 

Ahohthous  spirit  {Cheat.)  a  sort  of  spirit  diat  may  be  sepa- 
TBted  fhnn  tartar,  and  several  sorts  of  wood. 

Anomtmous  {Ut.)  an  epithet  applied  to  books  or  writings  the 
antbtn*  of  which  is  not  named. 

ANO^YMUS  {Bot.)mm»fbn*fnm  m,  priv.  andm^M,  aname; 
anonymous ;  an  epithet  for  many  exotics. 

Ahomtmus  {Anat.)  the  second  cairtilage  of  the  throat,  [vide 

Crccotdirs} 
A'NORA  IChem,)  Ovorum  Testie. 
ANORCHI'D£S  (Anat.)  such  as  are  bom  mthont  lestieles. 
ANORE'XIA  {Med)  Aftfi^  fWxn    priv.  aMtAif^,appetitHt ; 

loadiing  of  food.   Gorr.  Def,  Med.  j  Foes,  CEwaom.  Htp- 

pocrat. 

Anorbkia,  Ml  Ctdien's  N<uolog}ft  is  a  genus  of  diseases. 
ANOSIA  {Med.)  itMrm;  from  «,  priv.  and  tint,  disease; 
absence  of  disease. 
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AN<ySMIA  {Med.)  from  »,  priv.  and^^  smeH,  i.  e.  wkh- 
out  unoell ;  a  disease  aXbeuaed  with  a  dimimition  or  loaa  of 
smell. 

AKOTTA  {Bat.)  the  Bixa  orellaaa  of  Linnaeus. 

A'NS^  (-^-t'*)  the  various  positions  of  the  ringa  of  Satam, 
which  appear  like  Attsa,  or  handles. 

A'NSRL  (Com.)  a  weight,  [vide  Aunsel] 

A'NSER  i^stron.)  a  small  star,  of  the  5th  or  6th  magoitade^ 
in  the  Milky  Way.   f/inof.  Prodrom.  Astron. 

A'NSERES  (Or.)  the  Uiird  order  of  bird«,  Aves,  having  die 
bill  somewhat  obtuse,  and  covered  with  a  skin,  gibbons  at 
die  base ;  the  mouth  toothed ;  the  tongue  fleshy ;  fe^  pal- 
mate, formed  for  swimming.  It  inclodes  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely :  1 .  Those  having  a  bill  with  teeth,  aa—Anasp 
Goose,  Swan,  Duck,  &g.  ;  btU  convex,  obtuse.— Three  fere 
toes  connected. — Mergus,  Mei^anser;  BUI  hooked  at  the 
point;  ^feet  four-toed;  the  outer  toe  longest.^ — Phaeton, 
Tropic- Bird ;  biU  sharp  ed^ed ;  hind  toe  turned  forwards. 
— PlotuSf  Darter;  biu  pointed;  jfiset,  all  the  toes  con- 
nected. 2.  Those  having  a  bill  without  teeth,  as — Ayn* 
cAopt ;  biUf  the  upper  mandible  much  shorter,  lower  trun- 
cate.—i}>otiffii«s,  Albatross ;  btU,  upper  mandible  hooked, 
lower  truncate  ;  Jeet  four-toed,  all  placed  forward. — Ap- 
tenodyta.  Penguin ;  biU  sharp  edged ;  jfert  fettled,  four- 
toed. — Alca,  Auk;  biU  short,  compressed;  Jeet  mosUy 
three-toed. — Proc^ria,  Petrel ;  bHihooked  at  the  point, 
mandibles  eq^ ;  the  back  toe  pointing  downwards. 
•~P^amus,PeUcan;  bill  furnished  with  a  nail;.^e<,  all 
the  fore  toes  palmate. — Larus,  Gull;  bill  sharp  e^ed; 
Jietf  back  toe  smalL-^Stenui,  Tern ;  Htl  pointed ; 
feet,  back  toe  small. — Colymbus  j  bill  subulate ;  Jeel  fet- 
tered. 

ANSERPNA  (Bot)  die  Potentilla  Anterina  at  Unamn. 

ANSPES  A'DE  (Mil)  a  subaltern  in  the  Rench  amy,  beloir 
a  corporal,  but  above  a  sentinel. 

A'NSWER  {Law)  a  form  of  defence. 

A'NT  {Ent.)  a  |;regarious  and  proverbially  indostrious  tribe 
of  insects,  which  on  that  account  is  made  the  emblem  of 
industry.  They  are  divided,  like  the  Bees  and  Wasps,  into 
males,  females,  and  neutrals,  which  last  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  this  tribe,  and  appear  to  conduct  the  buMness 
of  the  nest.  Ants  feed  botit  on  animal  and  vegetaUe  sub- 
stances, and  if  led  at  liberty  will  pick  the  bones  of  any 
dead  animal  until  they  have  rendered  it  a  naked  skeleton. 
By  this  means  good  skeletons  of  frogs,  makes,  &c.  have 
been  obtained. 

Ant  {Chem.)  This  insect  yields  a  very  grateful  acid  by  distil- 
lation, which  resembles  vinegar,  except  that  it  forms  crys- 
tals with  magnesia,  iron,  and  zinc. 

A'KTBEAR  (Zool)  a  name  which  Ray  gives  to  two  spedes 
of  the  bear  that  devour  Ants. 

ANT  Eater  {ZooL)  the  Eo^ish  name  for  an  American  qua- 
druped, classed  by  Linneus  as  a  genus  of  Mammalia, 
under  the  name  of  Murmecophaga. 

ANTACHATGS  (Aftn.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  agate  kind, 
which  on  being  burnt  yiads  a  peifinne  of  myrrii.  piSm, 
1.  87,  c.  19. 

ANT-A'CIDA  (Med,)  acids  diat  correct  or  destroy  the  add- 
ity  of  the  hnmonrs. 

A'WTM  {Atehit.)  Jaumba  or  square  pilkoB  on  each  ride  dw 
doors  of  the  temples.  Tlie  capitals  of  the  Ante  seldom 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  column ;  but  in  the  temples- 
of  ACncrva  PolUas,  and  ApoHo  Di^mneus,  in  Ionia,  m&T 
bear  a  strong  resemblance,  having  also  volutes,  though  nof 
in  the  same  proportion,  nor  hanging  in  the  same  manner. 
Vitruv,  1.  3,  c.  i ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sigiaf.;  Sere,  in  Virg* 
Eclog.  I.  2;  Sttlmas.  in  SoUn.  p.  121-6. 

ANTAGONFSTA  {Anat.)  imr»vm»^,  from  irW  and  Ay*, 
ri^sfbcu,  to  contend ;  i.  e.  one  thing  acting  against  another; 
an  epithet  applied  to  «»w^^t^^gyC^nTOCWi^  •** 
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ANT 


Abductor  of  the  cubitw,  wfaich  HerreB  to  stretdi  the  arm 

oat,  and  the  Adductor^  which  ptitts  it  back. 
AKTA'LGICS  {Mff/.)  medicines  which  assuage  paia. 
ANTAXIUM  {Con.)   Antale^  or  tnbului  rttarinm^  a  little 

riidl,  the  size  of  a  pipe,  which  contains  small  sea-worms, 
ANTA'LKALINA   {Med,)  Medicines  which  possess  the 

power  of  neutralizing  alcalies,  such  as  the  antacids,  &c. 
ANTANACLA'SIS  (Rket.)  kmt^JuM^  from  dnmrntiJim, 

to  refhictj  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  when  Uiat  which  is 

moken  in  onesmie  is  turned  toanotlier  or  ooiMrary  sense. 

Qnnrt.  IntHt,  1.  9.  c.  3;  RuiU,  Lwa.  1.  1|  c.  5. 
ANTANAGCXjE  {Rhel.)  drrmmfttyn,  from  Amivm,  to  set 

forth  in  opposition ;  recriminatitm;  a  figure  of  tpeedi  when 

one  mswers  a  charge  by  a  count»  charge  of  the  same 

lund* 

ANTANISOPHYXLUM  seandent  {Bot.)  the  Boei^ama 
icandnts  of  Linnnus. 

ANTAPHRODISI'ACOS  (Med.)  itrrm^irm^  from  i'Ti, 
and  'A^peArv,  Venus ;  anti-venereals,  or  medicines  tending 
to  extin^ish  venereal  appetite. 

ANTAPHRODI'TICA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Anttphroditiacos. 

ANTAPOIXySIS  {Med.)  d*rm»a^H,  from  to  re- 

ciprocate ;  perioral  returns  of  the  paroxysms  of  fevers. 
H^/pocrat.  Aphor.  sect.  12  ;  Gorr.  Dtf.  Mai. ;  Foe$.  Oeco- 
nom.  Hippocrai. 

AxTAPODosis  {Rhet.)  mrmsHiirts,  the  counter  put  or  l^ter 
clause  of  a  similitude*  answering  to  the  former  called  by 
Quhitilian  "  Redditio."    Quint.  InttiL  1.  8,  c.  3. 

ANTA'RCTIC  {Astron  )  dtrmfmra^  from  mrrl,  opposite,  and 
ufKTH,  the  Northern  Bear ;  an  epithet  for  one  of  the  Poles 
and  one  of  the  Circles. — Antarctic  Pole,  the  South  Pole, 
or  die  pole  opposite  to  the  Northern.— ^nterc^  drde,  one 
of  die  leaser  circles,  drawn  on  Uie  globe  at  the  distance  of 
fiS  degreei  and  a  half  from  the  Antarctic,  or  South  Pole. 
Gem.Elem.  Artron.  c.  2;  Cleom.  de  Mund.  1. 1 ;  Prod,  de 
Spkaer. 

ANTARTHRITICS  {Med.)  Uptm^rm,  from  dttt^  and  d^ 
i/lns,  dw  gout ;  medicines  agunst  the  goat. 

ANTA'RES  [Att.)  the  Seorpion's  hewt;  &  atar  of  the  first 
magnitude  m  the  Scorpion,  Its  longHude  for  170(^  ac- 
cording to  Herelfau,  was  in  f  5<*  39  43*,  and  S.  !Lat. 

♦•sris*. 

ANTASTOMATICS  (Med.)  Mfrtt^ftMr,^  from  <Wi  and 
3iHf»M,  asthma ;  medicines  against  the  Asthma. 

ANTEAMBULCVNES  (Ant.)  from  ante,  and  ambuh,  to 
walk ;  clients  who  walked  befiwe  th^  patrone. 
Mart.  U  %  epig.  16,  v.  5. 

-  Stieton,  in  Vetp.  c.  2;  Bud.  in  Pandect,  ^.lS7i  8alimu.ad 
■   TrebeU.  in  Claud,  c  14. 

ANTECAWS  (Astron.)  the  sane  as  Cants  major. 
ANTECEDENCE  <^«frwt.)  viAe  Antecedeniia, 
ANTECEa)ENT  (Log.)  Antecedens,  from  orae,  and  cedo,  to 
go;  the  premises  of  a^llogism,  in  distinction  frosi  ^le 
ooBBcquent  conchirion,  2.  Loems  propriM  dkiedmnm,  a 
eenchiBi<m. 

Ahtecbdsnt  of  a  ratio  (Geoin.)  iyvfu'iwf  t«a«i]w;  die  first  of 
the  two  tenns  of  a  ratio,  in  distinction  from  the  conse* 
^Mnt  or  hsttenn  ;as,  if  abetoAasctOi^  dien  a-and  c 
are  the  antecedents,  b  uid  d  consequeoti.  Z>g^  Euc. 
Elem.l.S. 

AimcxnKiiT  {Gram.)  that  word  to  which  the  reladve  refers. 
AMTKCfiBBirT  (PAy.)  the  cause  that  is  first  obsemd. 
AmtacvisaT  Decree  (Tkeol.)  a  decree  preceding  some  odm 

decree,  m  some  action  of  die  creature  or  the  profiiuin  of 

theacUon. 

ANTECEDETNTAL  mefhed  (6om.Vamode  of  Gcometrica] 
profottioa,  derived  from  the  examinaden  of  the  antece- 
denu  and  cMnequenta  of  radoa,  mveitted  by  IMDr.  James 


Glennie,  and  illustrated  in  1789,  In  a  treatise  on  "'Ge- 
neral Proportion." 
AN^ECEDE'NTIA  (Astron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets  when  they  appear  to  move  t«  0y««y«'  iaH* 
westward,  or  contraiy  to  the  usual  order  of  the  signs,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  eastward  motion,  when  they  are  said  to 
more  lit  T»hifA>tf»  i.e."  inconwqueatia."  Ptol.Almag.  1.6,&c. 
Antbcbsentia  Signa  (Med.)  signs  of  diseases;  such  as  the 

bad  disposition  of  the  blood,  which  are  first  observed. 
ANTECESSCVRES  (Ant.)  men  who  for,  dieir  skill  were  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  took  the  lead  on  all  occasions.  Justi- 
nian gave  this  name  to  professws  of  the  law.   Tumd,  Ado. 
1. 8,  c  W^Antecectores  eyuites,  parties  of  dragoons  sent 
out  on  the  scout;  called  by  Caesar  "  ante  cursores."  Cas. 
de  Bdi.  Gall.  Cic.  1.  5,  c.  45 ;  Hist,  de  Bell,  Afric  c  13 ; 
Tum^.  Adver.  I.  S4,  c.  16. 
ANTE'CIANS  (Astron.)  vide  Antoeci. 
ANTEC(E'NIUM(^n/.)  from  antCf  and  ccenum,  supper ;  irp^- 
a  collation  before  supper,  or  the  first  coun^e  at  supper, 
consisting  of  eggs,  herbs,  &c.  customary  among  the  Greekii 
and  Romans.   Macrob.  Saturn.\,S,  c.  12;  Tumeb,  Ado, 
L  17,  c.  10 ;  Lips.  Antiq.  Led.  vol.  S,  p.  147. 
ANTECURSORES  (Ant.)  vide  Antecessores. 
A'NTEDATE  (Com.)  a  date  that  precedes  the  real  one,  as 
the  antedate  of  a  bill,  that  which  is  earlira'  than  the  dme 
when  it  is  drawn. 
ANTEDILU'VIANS  (Ant.)  from  ante  and  diiuvium,  the  de- 
luge t  persons  living  before  the  deluge. 
ANTEJITRAME'NTUM  (Law)  an  oath  taken  bodi  by  the 

accuser  and  accused,  before  aay  trial  or  purgation. 
ANTELA'BIA  (Anat.)  w^x**^t  m)m an/e,  oerore,  aadlabia, 
the  lips ;  the  extremities  of  the  lips.   Ruf.  Ephes,  AppeU, 
Part.  Human.  Corp.  1.  1,  c  6. 
A'NXELIX  (Ant.)  or  AntiheOx,  fron  an^t,  opposite  to,  and 
kelixj  in  the  Greek  that  part  of  the  ear  which  ia 

opposite  to  die  helix.  Rtyf.  ^phet.  de  Appdi,  Part,  human, 
Cotv.  1. 1,  c.6. 

A'NTELOPE  (ZooL)  die  Antikpm  of  LioMni* ;  an  African 

beast,  like  a  deer,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  swiftness. 

The  \moh  and  horns  are  used  in  medione^  imdare  esteemed 

good  against  the  epilepsy  and  hystoics.   Gessu.  de  Quad,  t 

Aldrov.  de  Quad. 
ANl'ELUCA'N^  aena  (Ant.)  suppers  early  in  the  morning. 
ANTEMBAIXOMENOS  (Med.)  A»ri/#^«Mi/6».(,  fromi.r*, 

for,  and  i*ufS«AAw,  to  throw  or  put  in,  substituted ;  an  epitliet 

applied  to  any  medicine  subsUtuted  for  another. 
ANTE'MBASIS  (Anat.)  MTfi,fimr$i,  from        and  i/a^'w, 

to  enter ;  a  mutual  insertion  of  the  bones. 
ANTEMERVDIAN  (Astron.)  abbreviated  A.  M.  from  ante, 

and  meridies,  the  noon  ;  the  time  before  noon. 
ANTEMETICS  (Med.)  «i^friMi,  frooi  wtI,  against,  and 

IfMTuif,  TomitiDg;  remediu  agiunst  prenematural  vo- 

mitine. 

ANTEMURAXE  (Ant.)  the  name  among  the.  ancients  for 
what  is  now  called  the  counterscarp,  or  outwork  in  fortifi- 
cation. 

ANTENCLE'MA  (Rhet.)  mTtyuJ^ct,  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  accused  draws  his  defence  out  of  the  accusation 
itself,  as  when  Orestes  says,  "  It  is  true  I  kilied  my  mo- 
ther, and  I  did  rightly,  (at  she  killed  my  father."  Cic.  de 
Invent.  1.  2,  c.  2t>;  Hermogenesin  Partit.;  Quintil.  1.  7, 
c.  4 ;  Sopat.  imtf-  Aid.  Ed.  p.  289. 

ANTEND£PXIS  (Med,)  MfMt&f,  a  contraindication  j  when 
any  thmg  happens  contmr^  to  the  primary  indication,  as 
an  inflammatory  pleuria^  indicates  phlebotomy,  but  the 
weafc»ese  the  patient  is  a  contrary  indicadon.  GaL  de 
MeOi.  Med.  1. 9,  c.  7  ;  Gorr.  D^.  JM. 

ANTENNA  (Ant.)  the  saU-^rdy  or  the  beam  which  crosses 
the  mast  fiir  the  {Mtrposeofextendtng  dw  M^a^  It  u  called 
in  the  Greek       .  horn  ,^  m  Slglfee"^  ©^i^fe 
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him  SiUiu  ItalicuB,  uses  the  Latin  comu.  The  parts  of  the 
Antennse  are :  «/*;8«ac  and  ffOfAfi»3utf  junctures  in  the  middle, 
by  which  it  could  be  bent ;  iivw?M,  the  arms,  inclining  to 
an  orbicular  6gure ;  and  ^<f«t«f«M,  the  extremities.  Cas. 
de  Bdl.Gaa.l3,c.H;  PoU.Onomast.l  U  c.  9;  TniulL 
cant.  Marcion.  1.  3 ;  Artemidor.  de  Interpret,  Somn.  1.  1 ; 
Schol.  in  Horn.  II.  1. 18 ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  1.  5,  c.  21 ;  Jun. 
Catal. ;  Gyrald.  de  Nav.  c.  12 ;  Scheff.  de  Re  Nav.  1.2,  c.S. 
A'NTE  hficene  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  what  preceded  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice. 

ANTE'NN^  (Ent.)  the  Horns,  or  hornlike  processes,  pro- 
jecting from  the  head  of  insects. 

ANTEPENU'LTIMATE  (Gram.)  from  ante,  before,  pene, 
almost,  and  tdtimus^  the  last ;  the  syllable  before  the  two 
last. 

ANTEPA'GMENTA  {Archit,)  ornaments  to  the  doors,  so 
called  because  ante  pangantur  they  are  fixed  before  the 
porches  or  doors  wrought  in  timber  or  stone,  according  to 
an  ancient  inscription— T AC  1  TO  ANTEPAGMENTA 
ABIEGNA  LATA  S=— .  Vitruv.de  ArchitectA,^,c.6i 
Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

ANTEPHIAXTICS  {Med.)  from  im,  and  i^»«At«  ;  reme- 
dies against  the  night-mare. 

ANTEPA'NNI  {Ant.)  or  antijmna,  from  the  modern  Greek 
iuTurm.ttt ;  the  band  with  which  the  anterior  part  of  the 
garment  was  fastened.    Salinas,  de  Re  Mil.  Roman. 

ANTEPILE'PTICS  {Med.)  ofTtxixn^Tixk,  from  and 
tjrt\>ri't»,epileptit;  remedies  against  the  epilepsy. 

A'NTERA  (pot.)  the  same  as  Anthera. 

ANTE'RIDES  {Arch.)  in  the  Greek  irrapi^s,  or  ifttVi*««; 
props  or  buttresses  which  served  to  support .  a  wall. 
VUruv.  1.6,  c.  2;  1.  10,  c.  1,  &  PhUand.  in  Vitruv.i  Hesy 
chins;  Bald.  Lex  Vitruv.;  Salmas.  PUh.  ExercUat.  p.  B56. 

ANTE'RIOR  (i4na^)  before  in  position ;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  muscles  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

A'NTES  {Arch.)  vide  Antai. 

Antes  {Agr.)  the  outermost  rows  of  vines  in  the  vineyards, 
so  called  because  they  stand  ante  foremost.  Fest.  de  Verb. 
Signif, 

ANTKIIGNA'NI  {Ant.)  soldiers,  so  called  because  they 
marched  ante  tigna  immediately  before  the  standards,  so  as 
to  form  the  van  or  front  of  the  army.  TheAwtotiand 
principes  used  to  occupy  this  post.   Cas.  de  BdL  Civ. 

.  .1.  1 ,  c.  57 ;  Liv.  \.  2,  c.  20,  &c. ;  Lept  de  Mil.  Roman.  1. 4, 
dial.  3 ;  Salmas.  de  Re  Mil.  c,  1,  &c.  Schel.  in  Hffgin.  apud 
Grcev.  Thet.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn  10,  p.  105S.  &c. 

ANTESTA'RI  {Ant.)  from  ante,  before,  and  testari,  to  call 
to  witness ;  to  call  any  one  as  a  witness,  or  to  subpcena  a 
person,  which  was  done  among  the  Romans  by  touching 
the  right  ear,  to  which  custom  Plautus  and  Horace  alludes. 
Plaut.  Pert,  act  4,  seen.  9,  v.  10. 

— 7Wm  igq  catua  coma/ex 
OuifiMM  martaU  Ubtn  aum  alteram. 

//orot.I.  l,8at.9,T.75. 

Com  umt  oMu*  iUt  1 
AJmrnrkai  «t.  Qui  tu^twrjiiMriiMl  magna 
EielamiU  voce ;  a,  tkit  mmtarif  Egowro 
Opponaatarieulam;  rajntinjui;  cUmar  utrimffii 
lAid i{M  eMmnw.  ^  w  mrvavU  ApoOo. 

PUn.  1.  11,  c.  45;  JJnat.  de  Not.  Roman,  apud  Grcev.  I%et. 
Antiq.  Roman.  Um,  11,  n.$4&t&c.&c. 

ANTErSTATURE  (Fort.)  a  traverse  or  small  entrench- 
ment made  of  palisadoes.  or  of  sacks  filled  with  earth. 

ANTEUPH(yRBIUM  {Bot.)  the  CaeaUa  AtOephorbum  of 

Linncus.  .  ™  , 

ANTHA'LUJM  (Bot.)  the  ib»)uiMiJbJ»  of  Theophrastus,  a 

plant  which  is  said  to  grow  freely  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Theophratt.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  10 ;  Km.  1 21,  c  15. 
A'NTHEA  {Med.)  firom  iMh,  redness,  like  the  top  of  « 

catbancle. 


AfNTHELIX  {Anat.)  vide  Antelix. 

ANTHE'LMIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Spigelia  of  LinBCu. 
ANTHELMI'NTICA  {Med.)  from  wn,  and  iiV>>v.  wram  ; 

vermifuges,  or  remedies  against  worms. 
A'MTHEMIS  [Bot.]  M6i/*tk,  a  plant  called  by  some  Amwcp* 
ItfAK,  ifouStfb^,  and  x<*/M*j^'>A«f*  which  was  reckoned  office 
cious  agaiuBt  the  stone.   Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  153;  PUn.  1,  Sl» 
c.  16,  &c.;  Oribas.  Med.  CoU.l.  U,  15, &C.;  Aet.  Tettsab. 
1,  serm.  1 ;  Pmd.  Manet,  de  Re  Med.  1.  7>  c  S. 
Anthkmis,  in  the  Linnean  n/stem,  a  genus  of  planta, 
Chiss  19  ^ngenena.  Order  S  Poijfffmia  Supei^^ua. 
Generic  (Maraeters,   Cal.  comnum  hemlsphericid ;  scalet 
linear — Cor.  eon^und  radiate— Stah.  ^filaments  five; 
anther  cylindrical.— Pisx.  germ  oblong ;  style  filiform  ; 
stigmas  two—PER.  none ;  calyx  unchwiged;  seeds  solU 
tary ;  douin  margined  or  none ;  receptacle  cha£^.' 
Species.    The  species  are  either  annuals  or  perennials. 
Among  the  annuals  are  the— Anthemis  cota,  Chanutmelum 
annuum  seu  Bellis  montana,  native  of  Italy. — Anthemis 
cotula  seu  Chameemelum  Jbetidum,  Stinking  Chamomile. 
— Anthemis  Chia  seu  ChamtBrnelum  Chium,  Cut-leaved 
Chamomile,  native  of  Chios,  &c.    Among  the  perennials 
are  the — Anthemis  nobilis,  Chamtsmelum  nobUe  seu  odo- 
ratum,   Leuocanthemum  seu  Matricaria,   Common  or 
Sweet  Chamomile,  a  native  of  Britain, — Anthemis  py- 
rethmm,  Chamamelum  seu  Pyrethrum,  Spanish  Chamo- 
mile or  Pellitory,  &c.   J.  Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant,  j  C. 
Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.s  Ger.Herb.;  Park.  Theai.Botm,i 
Rdii  Hist.  Plants;  Pluk.  Ahmg.  Botan.;  Mor.  Hist. 
Plant,  i  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
A'NTHER  {Bot.)  from  the  Greek  i^itifii,  florid,  and  «rf«t,  a 
flower;  a  part  of  the  stamen  of  the  flower  which  is 
placed  on  the  filament.   It  is  called,  by  Ray,  the  apeXf 
or  Chive ;  by  Malpigi,  capsula  staminis ;  by  Grew,  the 
Summit,  Pendent,  or  Tip.   It  is  defined  by  Linnaeus  Pan 
^ris  gravidtt  poUine,  quod  natura  dimiitit ;  i.  e.  a  jwrt  of 
the  flowOT  big  with  pollen  or  &rina,  which  it  emits  or 
explodes  when  ripe ;  or  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a  vessel 
destined  to  retun  and  emit,  in  its  proper  season,  a  dust, 
which  serves  to  impregnate  the  gem. 
Anthers  difibr  as  to  their  figure,  number,  situation,  manner 

of  bursting,  and  number  of  thar  cells. 
As  to  its  figure,  the  anther  is — Oblong,  as  in  Ulium,  and 
Grasses. — Arrow-shaped  sa^tata^  as  in  the  Crocus, 
fig.  1 ;  BO  also  in  Linum,  Bromdia,  ^c.^Angular,  (u>- 
gulata,  i.  e.  having  deep  furrows  that  form  angles,  as  in 
the  Tulip.— Homed,  comuta,  as  in  Asarum,  fig.  2. ;  so  in 
Hamamelis,  Vaccinium,  Pyrola. — Forked,  bi/urcata,  i.  e. 
bifid,  or  cleft  above  and  below,  as  in  Festueoj  fig.  3,  and 
in  most  Grasses.— Two-horned,  bicornis,  having  two  si^ 
bulate  prolongations  at  the  apex,  as  in  Vacdnium.—^Sviba' 
late  or  awlshaped,  as  in  Corns,  Rodla,  fig.  2. — Awned, 
aristata,  having  two  brisUe-dieped  appendages  at  the 
base,  as  in  Erica,  Arborea,  fig.  4.— Heartshwed  Cor- 
data,  as  in  Tumera  Jrutescens,  fig.  5 ;  so  in  TAea,  Ca>> 
praria,  Budda,  Mal^gia,  &c. — Crested,  cristata,  havii^ 
two  cartilaginous  points  at  the  sides  or  the  base,  as  in 
Erica,  fig.  6.— Dentated,  having  indentations  on  ths 
margin,  as  in  the  Yew. — ^Hast^  or  shirked  like  the 
head  of  a  halbert,  as  in  Jacgnwaatf— Spifw,  or  turned 
like  a  screw,  as  in  Chiroma. 
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As  to  iu  situation,  the  anther  is  mostly— Erect,  erecta,  \.  e. 
standing  with  its  base  straight  on  wpoint  of  the  fila- 
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ment. — Incumbent,  ineumbens, !.  e.  obliquely  or  horizon- 
tally attached  to  the  6Iament8>  as  in  fig.  7. — Lateral, 
lateralit,  i.  e.  attadied  by  its  side  to  the  point  of  the 
filament,  as  in  fig.  8. — Aiuiate,  adnatat  when  it  is  closely 
attached  to  both  sides  of  the  filament,  aa  in  fig.  6  and  9. 
Connate,  eojmata,  when  several  grow  together,  fonning 
a  tube. — Sitting,  sestiiit,  that  has  no  filament. 

As  to  their  number,  there  is  generally  one  anther  to  each 
filamenl^  but  in  Cueurbito  there  is  one  to  three  fila^ 
ments;  in  the  Class  ^ageMMBj  one  to  five.  Ontheodier 
hand  then  are  in  Meratrialis  two,  and  in  Tumaria  three 
anthers  to  a  filament:  in  Bryonia  fire  to  three  filaments ; 
in  Theobroma  five  to  each.  In  some  flowers  anthers  are 
reeularly  wanting  on  one  or  more  of  the  filaments,  as  in 
Cneione,  Cuminff,      which  are  called  Barren. filaments. 

As  to  their  manner  of  bursting :  anthers  burst  at  the  side 
in  most  plants ;  at  the  point,  as  in  Galantkus  j  from  the 
base,  upwards,  as  in  Epanedium  and  Leontice. 

As  lo  their  number  of  cells,  anthers  are  unilocular,  having 
but  one  cell  or  cavity,  as  in  MercuriaUs  ;  bilocular,  as  in 
Epimtdium,  Jtdkpiasy  Daphnct  and  H^leboratt  multilo- 
cular,  as  in  Fritillaria,  Tropaolum. 
ANTHE'RA  {Med.)  medicines  so  called  from  their  florid 

red  colour.    Cd.  de  Re  Med.  1. 6,  c  2 ;  Gal.  de  Meth.  Med. 

1.  5 ;  Paul.  M^net.  de  Re  Med.  1. 3,  c.  66. 
ANTHE'KEON  {Anat.)  i»«iftm,  the  chin,  or  that  part  of  the 

&ce  where  the  beard  grows,  according  to  Hippocrates  and 

most  writers ;  but  Suidas  and  Ceelius  Aurelianus  explain  it 

by  the  banning  of  the  neck  and  throat.  HippocnU,  Epid. 

L  5 :  Suidas  ;  Cal  AureL  de  Tard.  1.  1 ,  c.  3. 
ANTHE'KICUM  {Dot.)  iitifo^,  is  called,  by  Theophrastus. 

the  stem,  and  by  Diosconides,  the  flower  of  the  Asphodel. 

Theophrasi.  1.1,  c.  7 ;  1.  7,  c.l2;  Dioscor.  1,1,  c.  199; 

PUm,  I  21,  c.  17;  SchoUoit,  m  Theocril.  idyl.  1 ;  Suidas; 

Amthbricdu,  a  genus  of  plants,  Claia  6  Hexandria,  Order  1 

Monogtfnia. 

Gmeric  CharaOer.    Cal.  none^—CoR*  petah  six-^ 
St  AH.  ^lamenU  subulate;  anthert  small— Fist,  germ 
obscurdy  three-comered ;  Hj^  simple ;  itignta  obtuse.— 
ea^eaU  ovate ;  seeds  numerous.  ■ 
Speaes.   The  species  of  this  genus  are  mostly  perennials, 
and  nativee^f  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India,  &c.  as— • 
Antkericum  ramosuntt  Branching  Antnericum.—i^nM en- 
am  liliagOt  sen  Phalatigium  liliago,  Giass-leaved  Anthe- 
ricum,  &c.    But  the  ArUhericum  liliastrumj  Savoy  An- 
thericum  or  Spider- Wort,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps ;  and 
the  Anthericum  osti/ragum,  Lancashire  Anthencum  or 
Asphodel,  a  native  of  Europe,  &c. 
ANTHE'SIS  (Bot.)  iut^n,  effhreiamtia^  efflorescence ;  that 
state  of  vegetation  in  which  the  flower  is  completely  deve- 
loped. 

ANTHESPHCyRIA  (Ant.)  *AF<l^er*«>  ''rom  a  flower, 
and  piff,  to  carry;  a  festivid  celebrated  in  Sicily,  in  which 
flowers  were  strewed  in  the  temple,  in  honour  of  Proser- 
pine, who  was  carried  away  by  Pluto  while  gathering 
flowers.  It  is  called  by  Plutarch  ^iftfMrTM,  and  in  the 
Latin  Ftarilegiian,  It  was  observed,  according  to  Pausa- 
niaa,  in  honour  of  Juno,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated 

.  vider  the  name  of  mttiut.  PoU.  OnomaU.  1.  1,  c  1, 
a^m.  37 ;  Pausan.  I.  3. 

AMTHEST^RIA  {Ant,)  'Afhr^U,  festivals  in  honour  of 

.  Bacchus,  among  the  Greeks,  celebrated  on  Uie  1 1  th,  12th, 
and.  13^  da^jn  ..-*f  the  roooth  Anthesterion.  These  days 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  vdMyus  jo^,  and 
}^rf»f  during  which  uie  slaves  were  alknred  to  make  thon- 
Mives  meny,  and  at  the  end  of  the  festivals  wete  dispersed 
with  the  conunand  '■'■pH*        Mitifutf  i.  e.  *'  Be 

tfone,  o  Carian  slavesi  tiie  Anthesteria  are  over."  Mlian. 
rat.  Hist,  1. 2,  c.  41 ;  8eM,  in  Aritfoph, ;  Harpocration  ; 


Suidas.  cent.  vii.  prov.  90 ;  Etymolog,  Magnum  j  Zenob. 
cent,  iv.  prov.  32  ;  Meurs,  Grac,  Fen  1.  I. 

ANTHESTE'RION  (CAron.)  U^h^rf^mt  the  sixth  month  of 
the  Athenian  year,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  days,  and 
answering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  November  and  tlie 
beginning  of  December.  This  month  was  so  called 
from  the  feast  Antliesteria,  which  was  celebrated  at  that 
time.  Macrob.  Saturnal.  1. 1,  c.  H ;  Gaza  de  Mens-  Attic,; 
Sadig,  de  Emendet,  Temor. 

A'MTHIA  (Ich.)  Mm,  a  kind  offish,  the  fat  of  which  is  good 
against  humours.    Arista,  Hist,  AnimaL  1. 9,  c.  37. 

A'NTHINES  {Med,)i^mm,(romU^  a  flower;  medicated 
wines  and  oils  infused  in  flowers.  Gal.  Ex^.  in  Vocab,  Hip- 

Socrat.;  Foes,  (Econom.  Hippocrat. ;  Gorr,  D^n,  Med, 
THISTI'RIA  {Bot.)  from 'A»«ir,p«i  [vide  Anthesteria}  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Pol^gamia,  Order  1  Monoecia. 
Generic  Characters,  Cal.  glume  four-valved;  valves  equal. 
— Con.  glume  two-valved ;  valves  lanceolate.—- Stau. 
JUaments  three  ;  anther  oblong. — PisT.  germ  oblong  ; 
styles  two;  stigma s\mty. — Peh.  none,  eiicept  the  closed 
calyx ;  seed  oblong. 
Species.   The  species  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  and 
mostly  natives  of  India,  as — Anthesteria  imberbis  seu 
Stipa  paleacea — Antkistiria  glauca  seu  Stwa  arguens, 
Sfc. — Antkistiria  Japonica  seu  Andropagon  CiUalum,  ^c. 
— but  the  Antkistiria  dliata  is  an  annual.   Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

ANTHO'CEROS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  Algee,  Class  Cryptoga- 
mia. 

Generic  Characters.  Male  flowers  within  the  substance 
the  lepf.  Cal.  leaf  one;  blossom  none. — SxAM.^fila^ 
ments  hardly  any ;  anthers  from  three  to  eight.  Female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant.  Cal.  leaf  one ;  blossom  veU 
fibrous. — PisT.  germt  short,  conical ;  style  very  short ; 
summit  simj^e. — Per,  capsule  very  long,  awlahaped; 
seeds  many. 

ANTHO'DIUM  {Bot,)  the  Calyx  communis  of  linnanis, 
and  the  Common  Perianth  or  Calyx  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  flowers  that  appear  but  as  one,  as  in  Leontodon 
toroAifiunf,  Blue-bottle;  Centaurea  cyanus.  Sunflower,  &c> 

ANTHOLCGION  {Ecc.)  a  church  book,  mass  book,  or 
missal  in  the  Greek  church,  which  contuned  a  collectim 
of  devotional  pieces. 

ANTHOLY'ZA  {Bot,)  from  ^it^,  a  flower,  and  A«rr«,  mad- 
ness ;  a  genus  of  plants ;  Class  3  Triandria,  Order  1  Mo- 
nogynia. 

Generic  Characters,     Cal.  spatkes   two   valved. — Cor, 
petal  one. — STAM.j£iiiwen/f  long;  anthers  acute. — Pist. 
'  germ  inferior  ;  sti^  filiform ;  stigma  trifid. — Per.  cop- 

sule  roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  and  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Linn.  Spec,  Plant. 

A'NTHONY,  Knights  of  Sf.  (Her.)  a  military  order  insti- 
tuted by  Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  when  he  designed  to 
make  war  against  the  Turks  in  1 382,  The  knights  wore 
a  collar  of  gold  made  in  the  form  of  a  hermit's  girdle, 
from  which  nung  a  stick  cut  like  a  crutch,  with  a  little 
bell,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  pictures  of  St.  Ata- 
thony.  There  was  another  order  of  this  name  instituted 
as  early  as  370  by  John,  emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

Anthony's  ^re,  St,  {Med.)  a  name  given  to  the  disorder 
called  the  Erysipdas,  which  is  said  to  have  been  cured 
by  St.  Anthony. 

ANTHOPHY'LLUS  {Bot.)  vide  CarophyUi. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY  [Theol.)  an  ascription  of  human  pas- 
sions to  the  divine  being. 

ANTHROPOMA^NCY  {Ant.)  from  and  /motiw,  a 

species  of  divination  by  inspecting  humim  entrails. 

ANTHROPOSCO'PIA  {Eth.)  from  htf/nt,  a  man,  and 
r«^V-Sto  behold;  a  judging  of  ^^am«^,@^^^^| 
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ANT 


A'KTHORA  (Bot.)  wu  Antithora,  Salutary  Monk's  Hood  ; 

the  Aconitum  Anthora  of  Limeus.     J.  Bauk.  Hut. 

Plant,  f  Ger,Herb,t  Park,  Parad.  s  Raii  Hitt.  Plant. 
A'NTHOS  {Bot,)  iitH,  1.  Flowers  in  general;  S.  Roseinary 

in  particular. 

ANTHOSPE^MUM  {Bot.)  from  H't^t  and  rwifM,  flower- 
seed  ;  a  genna  of  plants ;  Class  23  Dioecia,  Order  4>  Te- 
traudria. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  periaiUh  one-leayed.— Cor* 
Time.— St  Alt. ^filaments  four ;  aitthen  twin. — Pist.  germ 
inferior ;  styles  two ;  stomas  ninple. 
Species,   The  speciei  are  mostlv  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  as  Anthospermum  cancdlatmn^ 
JEtkiopicum^  &c.   J^uk.  Phytog. ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant, 
ANTHOXA'NTHON  {Bot.)  the  Rumex^markimiu  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ANTHOXA'NTHUM  {Bot.)  from  i^n  and  Yellow- 
flower;  a  genus  of  plants;  Class  2  DiandriOf  Order  2 
Digynia. 

Generic  Cftaracters.  Cal,  glume  one-flowered;  valves 
ovate. — Cor.  glume  oue-flowered;  n*c/afy  two-leaved.— 
Stam.  ^filaments  two ;  anthers  oblong.— Pist.  germ  ob- 
long; styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — ^Per.  ^umg  of  the 
corolla  grows  to  the  seed ;  seed  one. 

Species.  The  plants  of  this  tribe  are  grasses  and  peren- 
nials, as  the  Ajtthoxantkum  odoratum,  Sweet  Vernal- 
Grass,  &c.  J.  Baufiin.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Baukin.  Pin. 
Theat.t  Raii  Hist,  Plant.;  Plui.  Almag.  BoUnui  Linn. 
Spec,  Plant, 

Amthoxahthuh  is  also  the  name  of  the  Rumex  marHimusi 
the  Cripsis  acttleata  g  the  Festvca  epadieea  of  Linnseus. 
Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.  S^c. 

ANTHRA'CIA  {Med.)  a  burning  swelling,  [vide  Cttrbunde] 

ANTHRACITES  (Afm.)  vide  Schittot. 

ANTHRACO^IS  oculi  (Med.)  a  scaly  corrosive  ulcer  in 
the  eye. 

A'NTHRAX  (£tt<.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Bomb^ius,  ac- 
cording to  Fabridus,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this 
tribe,  which  have  the  antennae  distant,  and  the  last  joint 
setaceous. 

ANTHRE'NUS  (Enl.)  a  genus  of  animals;  Cbss  Inseda, 

Order  CoUoiptera. 
.  Generic  Character.   Aniennce  davate. — Feelers  unequal. — 
Jaws  membranaceous^Zjip  entire.— Hmi/ hid  under  tbe 
thorax. 

Species.   The  principal  species  are  the— ^nMrmw  dentin 
comis,  which  inbuits  Santa  Cruz. — Anthremu  kistriof 
which  inhabits  Germany,  &c. 
ANTHRI'BOS  {Ent.)  a  division  of  tbe  genus  Curvulio, 

comprehending  those  species  of  insects  whidi  have  the 

lip  bifid,  jaw  bifid,  and  snout  short. 
ANTHRl'SCUS(Bof.)the  CharpiJiyUimtunuilim  sad  Scan- 

dix  anthritcus  of  Linnseus. 
ANTHROPCGRAPHUS  {Ant.)  from  m$fiwH,  a  man,  and 

ypM^w,  to  paint,  i.  e.  a  painter  of  men;  a  surname  of 

Diooysius,  the  punter  who  paiitted  men  only.  PUn. 

\  3.5.  c.  10. 

ANTHROPOLITHUS  {Foss)  fVom  a  man,  and 

Ati^,  a  stone ;  a  genus  of  petrefactions  of  the  human  body 
and  its  parts. 

ANTHROP01[X>GY  {Anai.)  firom  M^pMnt,  a  man,  and  Aiy«, 
to  ducDurse  upon  the  study  of  man  watomicaUy. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES  {Ece.)  from  k^fmn,  man,  and 
/Mf  the  form ;  heretics  in  the  fourth  century,  who  mun- 
tained  that  God  had  bodily  shape.  <S.  Ef^phan.  Hmra,  70 ; 
S,  August.  Heeres.  SO, 

ANTHROPOMO^PHOS  (Nat.)  another  name  for  the 
mandrake. 

AKTHROPOPHA^GI  (Ant.)  another  name  for  cannlbali, 
or  men  eaters. 


ANTHROPOSO'PHIA  {AmU.)  the  knosriedgeof  dieiature 

of  man. 

AN'THUMON  {Bot.)  the  Epithymon,  or  dodder  gnnmg  on 

thyme. 

ANTHY'LLIS  {Bot.)  mtvuuty  Kidney- Vetch ;  a  plant  which 
was  redconed  very  good  for  diseases  in  the  kidneys.  XMoir. 
1.  3,  c  153;  Gal.  de  SimpL  Med.  1. 6 ;  OraAu.  Med.  ColL 
1. 11 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  i  ;  PauL  JEg^net.  L7,  c 
Ahthtllis,  m  the  Lianean  st^tem,  a  genus  W  pkmti; 
Class  17  Diadelpkia,  Order  i  Decamdria. 
Generic  Chanu^en.   Cal.  perianth  (me-leafod.— Con.  pa* 
frilionaceous.— SrAic^^funcntf  cmmate;  oaMen  simple. 
— PisT.  germ  obl<mg ;  style  simple ;  sf^gmi  cbtnae. — 
Pbr,  l^mme  roundish ;  teede  <nw  or  two. 
Species.    The  spedes  are  either  perennials  vr  shrubs. 
Among  tibe  perennials  are  the — AnihylUg  vulnerttria. 
Common  Ladies*  lagers  or  Kidney-A^tcb,  native  of 
Britain. — Anih^Uis  montana  sen  Astragalus  purpurea. 
Mountain  Ladies'  Hngers  or  Kidney-\^tdi. — Antkyllis 
polycephtdoy  &c.   Among  the  shmbs  are  the — Anth^lis 
oarba  Jaoit,  Silvery  Anthyllis  or  Jupiter's  Befu^d.— 
Anthyllis  Oftasmdes  sen  Cyttsus  incanus,  Down^-leaved 
AnthylUs,  &c.    There  are  also  a  few  annuals  and  bien- 
nials among  the  spedes.   J.  Baukin.  Hist.  IHant,  ;  C. 
Bauhin.  Pin.  Theat.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.Boian.; 
Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toum.  Inst,  Herb.;  Boerh.  Ind. 
Plant. ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
Anthyllis  is  also  the  name  for  several  spedes,  as  the 
Arenaria  peploides;  the  Aspalathut  anthylloides  ;  the  Cam- 
phorosma  acuta  j  thetfiretsa  p<dyeaiyton  et  tetn^kySum  /  the 
Salsola  Jruticosa  ;  the  Teucrium  iva  ;  and  the  Franienim 
pulverulenta  of  lAniuaa.    Clus.;  Bank.;  Ger.;  Rtisii 
Park,  Sfc. 

ANTHYLLOIDES  (Bot.)  the  Salsola  pofydoma  of  lin^ 
nseus ;  also  an  epithet  for  the  Asp^tUhus  of  TJin^fnu. 

ANTHYPNOmCA  (Med.)  from «>Ti  and  deep;  re- 
medies against  excessive  deep. 

ANTHYPAXLAGE  {Bket,)  AitmmXkm^  a  oommuCntlon 
in  cases,  as  when  Homer  aays,  OlJiMm  rmimVM,  ifbk  mm. 
m  twfu  l»mH\  instead  of  the  nuice  common  form,  «w  A  ^ 
rMriA«r,  Ac  Horn,  Otbfu.  I.  13,  V.  75;  Demet.  de 
Eloc.  (60. 

ANTHYPCPHORA  (Rhet.)  'Apfc»^  ftom  itl,  comira, 
virt,  under,  and  tpifm,  to  carry,  a  figure  of  speech,  wfaoein 
the  objections  of  an  advenary  are  brou^it  forward  in  order 
to  be  answered.  Vlpin.  ad  Jjfemoet,  Orat,  Oljfntk,  I,  p.  S ; 
Hermog.  de  Invent.  I.  3. 

ANTHYPOCHCNDRIACUM  sal  {Chem.)  the  reddanm 
remaining  after  the  dtstilbtion  of  the  water  and  sublima- 
tion of  the  Sal  Ammoniac. 

ANTHY'STERICA  {Med.)  from  and  the  womb; 
medicines  against  hysterical  affections. 

A'NTIA  Lex  {Ant.)  a  law  made  by  Antius  Restro  against 
luxiuy.  Seeing  the  inefficacy  of  his  measure,  he  never 
after  supped  abroad,  that  be  mi^t  not  be  a  witneas  to  the 
extravagance  which  he  cmld  not  siyptess.   Aid,  6ef. 

1.  2,  c.  24 ;  Macrob.  1.  2,  c  13. 

ANTl'ADES  (Anat.)  itfr^.    1.  TonaOet,  tbe  tontUs. 

2.  The  tonsils  in  an  inflamed  steto.  Hipfoerat^  de  Morh* 
1.2;  Ruff.  Ephet.  de  Appel  Part.  Corp.%timmu\.l,  a6, 
I.  2,  c  *;  Cel.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c  12;  Gal,  de  8gmp. 
Cam.  c.  4,  tec. ;  Oribaa.  de  Lot.  Affict,  CM.  L  3,  c  68; 
Aet.  THrak.%  senn.4,  o.51;  Pmd.  de  Re  Med. 
1.  3,  c  26 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foes.  (Ecenem.  I&moermt. 

ANTIA'GRI  (Med.)  from  miA,,  nnd  Jbyya,  a  fSfi  ta^ 
mours  of  the  tonsiu. 


ANTI  ARTHRITIC  A  Aittiasikmatiea  (Med.)  vide  Antmr- 

thritia,  4k. 

ANTIBA'CCHIUS  (Grmm.)  nOi^j^xMf,  a  foot;  invttse 
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per  6mxhio  eontrarius.   Tenntian,  Mtur.  de  Afrf.  /  Ha- 

pkest.  Enckurid.  Mar,  Viet.  Ceniimd. 
ANTIC  AC  HE'CTICS  (UTed.)  from  M  md  t»- 

cCexw;  remedies  agidint  the  cachexy. 
ANTICA'DMIA  a  substitute  for  the  real  cadmia. 

A'NTICAR  (Ckem.)  Borax. 

ANTICA'RDIUM   (Jnat.)  from  &tri\  opposite  to,  and 

■■fJficy  or  ventriculit  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
ANTICATAIIRHA'LIS  (Med,)  from  «>r;,  against,  and 

juiTKffMi,  catarrh ;  a  remedy  against  the  catarrti. 
ANTIC  AU'STIC  {Med.)  from  krA  and  Mvm,  a  bnrdng 

ferer ;  a  remedy  agwnst  a  bmniag  ferer. 
A'NTICHAMBER  {Archteol,)  any  outer  chamber  next  to 

the  principal  chambers  or  room,  where  persons  wait  who 

are  in  attendance  on  the  great. 
AfNTICHHIR  {Anat.)  «Fn;e«f*  the  Greek  name  for  the 

polUx^  or  thumb.  Gal.  de  Mat,  Dissert,  c.  £2 ;  Gorr.  Def. 

Med. 

ANTICHOLE'RICA  {Bta.)  Ae  Sophoru  hepiapkyUa  of 
linoKoa. 

ANTI'CHpRUS  {Bot.)  if  from  x't^t,  and  AnHch6rus,  if 
from         a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8,  Octandria,  Order  1 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  four-leaTed;  leasts 
tamceolate. — Cos.  petals  four. — Stah,  JUaments  seta- 
ceous; anthers  roundi8h.^PiST.  germ  superior;  style 
^Undric ;  stigma  obtuse^ — JPxr.  captide  subulate :  s^ds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  only  spedes  is  the  Ants^ma  dtmyssns,  seu 
JuOicia  edi^t  an  annual,  native  of  Anmia.  lAnn, 
Spec.  FEsttf.- 

ANTICHRE'SIS  (Ant.)  a  mortgaj^,  or  pawn,  left  for  the 
creditor  to  use  Ull  die  debt  be  paid.  Hotoman, 

A'NTICHRIST  {Ecc.)  the  great  adrersary  of  Christ  who  is 
described  m  the  Bible. 

ANTICHTH(yNES  (Geog.)  mo&ier  name  for  the  Antl- 
podea, 

ANTICIPANS  (Med.)  from  ante  and  capto,  to  take  before 
the  time,  antidniting;  an  epithet  for  a  ferer,  the  pa- 
roxysms of  widen  anUdpate  the  time  of  the  precedmg 
paroxysm. 

ANTICIPATIO  (Rhet.)  vide  ProUpsis. 

ANTICNE'MION  (Med.)  iiriwi/tw,  from  i^ri,  opposite  to, 
and  niiiftrnf  the  leg ;  the  fore  part  of  the  tibia  which  is  bare 
of  flesh.    PaU.  Onom.  I  2y  segm.  190. 

ANTICCXLICA  (Med.)  from  «m  and  mAm«,  the  colic;  re- 
medies urainst  the  colic. 

ANTICONTO'SIS  (Med.)  Smttitrmrtt,  from  Avr!  and  ajfvt, 
a  staff ;  supporting  with  a  staff  or  crutch* 

A'NTICOR  (Vet.)  from  ante,  before,  and  cor,  the  heart; 
a  dangerous  disease  near  the  heart  of  horses. 

Aim'ClJM  (Ant.)  scilicet  ostium,  from  ante,  before,  that  is, 
apOTch  before  a  door  or  a  fore-door.  Fest.  de  Signif.  Vet^, 

ANTIDA'CTYLUS  (Gram.)  afoot,  opposite  to  a  ^c<^ ; 
die  same  as  the  Annpest. 

ANTIDE'SMA  (Bot,)  from  Sinl,  instead  of,  and  Arf*i$,  a 
chain;  so  called  because  it  is  good  for  making  ropes,  a 
ffoms  of  plants.  Class  22  Dioecia,  Order  5  PetOandria,  • 
Generic  Characters,    Cal.  wriatOh  five-leaved;  leaflets 
oblon^sh. — Cob.  none^ — Stau. ^filaments  Ave;  aiOhers 
roundish. — Fist,  germ  superior;  stj^  none;  stignuu 
five. — Pbr.  drupe  roundish ;  seed  none. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  shrubs  and  nativea  of  dw 
East  Indies.   Linn.  Spec,  Plant. 

ANTIBIATHORI^TS  (Ecc,)  dioae  *ho  opposed  dw  adi»- 
phorists. 

ANTIDIA'STOLE  (Med.)  im^Mr*^,  from  irrl,  in  distinc- 
tion from,  and  Ji«n'AX«,  to  discriminate ;  a  discrimination 
of  one  disease  or  symptom  from  another. 

AKTIDICOMA'RIANITES  (Ecc.)  die  foUowen  of  Hel- 


vidtos,  who  denied  the  perpetual  vii:Biiiity  of  the'Tii|^ 
Mary,  A.  D.  S7S.  Bpiphan.  Hans.  78;  St.  August. 
Hares.  84;  St.  Hieron,  cont.  Hdvid.;  Baron.  Annal. 
Ann.  37S. 

ANTIDI'NICA  (Med.)  flvm  l»rt,  and  Kmt  vortex ;  remedies 

against  a  vertigo. 
ANTIDOTA'RIUH  (Med.)  a  book  in  which  AnUdotes  are 

described. 

A'NTIDOTE  (Med.)  It^T'Jw^  Antidotus,  from  «>r!,  against, 
and  i^Ut  given ;  a  counter  poison,  or  counteracting  medi- 
cine in  general.  Cel.  de  Re  Med,  L  5,  c.  22 ;  Gal.  de  Anr 
tidot.;  Oribas.  Smop.  V.  3  ;  Act.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  1 ;  Tral- 
Han.  1.  4,  &c.;  Paul.  JEginei.  de  Re  Med.  I.  7,  c.  S;  Afy> 
reps,  de  Antidot.  t  Gorr.  J>efiii.  Med. 

ANTIDOTUS  (Ckem.)  the  philosopher's  stone. 

ANTXDY&ENTE'RICA  (Med.)  from  mri,  against,  and 
Am-hti^'m,  dysenteria  ;  remedies  against  the  dysentery. 

ANTIELMI'NTHICKS,  Antiem&i,  ^.  (Med.)  vide  An- 
thelminthickst  &c. 

AOTIENT  (Low)  Andent. 

ANTIEPILFPTIC  elixir  (Chem.)  the  spirit  of  a  human 

head,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  spirit  of  win^  in 

which  opium  has  been  dismlved. 
ANTIFE'BRILE  (Med,)  a  remedy  against  a  fever. 
ANTXGONX'A  (Ant.)  'A>ny«i«,  swrrtfices  in  honour  of  A^ 

tigonus.    Plut.  in  Ag* 
A'NTIGRAPHE  (Ant.)  ^twn^,  a  name  for  die  oadi  wUch 

the  defendant  was  obliged  to  tain  befim  a  lawsuit  was 

commenced  in  Greece. 
Antioraprb  is  also  an  action  against  anr  one  Ii^rmg  dum 

to  a  vacuit  inheritance,  i.  e.  the  inheritance  of  a  person 

who  dies  childless.   Jul.  PolL  1.  8,  c  6 ;  Harpoeratimu 
ANTIGRA'PHEUS  (Ant.)  imf/fm^wt,  a  Recdver-general 

among  the  Greeks. 
ANTIHE'CTICA  (Med.)  from  iml^  against,  and  lumit,  the 

hectic ;  remedies  against  a  hectic  fever. 
ANTIHEfLIX  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Ant^. 
ANTILE'NA  (Ant.)  a  poitrel,  or  breast-leather  for  horses. 
ANTILE'PSIS  (Sur^.)  iTiAW-K,  die  hold  for  a  bandage  to 

keep  it  from  slipping.    H^ppoe.  de  Med.  /  Gorr.  D^n. 

MetLi  Foes.  (Econom. 
ANTILO'BIUM  (Med.)  iuroJfiu*,  from  ini,  contra,  and  a<. 

/3i(,  lobus  ;  that  part  of  the  ear  opposite  to  the  lobe.  Bttf. 

Ephes.  Appellat.  Part,  human.  Co^  1. 1,  c.  6;  PolL  Onmn, 

I.  fi,  segm.  86. 

ANTILaGARITHM  (Math.)  the  complement  of  the  lo- 
garithm of  any  sine,  tangent,  or  secant  to  90  donees. 

ANTILOIIdlCA  (Med.)  from  int,  against,  and  trnfiit,  the 
plague ;  remedies  against  the  [^agoe. 

ANTILaPUS  (2boA)  AiOelope,  a  genua  of  animals,  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Pecora. 

Generic  Characters.  Horns  hollow,  persistent,  annidatat^ 
Foreteeth  lower,  eight.— Canms  <«<A  or  tusis  none. 

Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  into  the  Antekqpes, 
with  straight  or  nearly  straight  bmns,  thoae  with  curved 
horns,  and  thoae  with  hooked  bonu. 

Of  die  first  kind  are  the — Antilopns  oryx,  or  Q^m  gemiUtt, 
in  Rrench,  le  Pasan,  Egyptian  Antdope.— ^ntifopus 
gazella,  Hircus  bexoardieust  Copra  betoartiea,  Algazel 
Antelope,  a  species  in  India  and  Persia,  which  afioi-ds 
the  Bezoar. — Antilopus  oreotragns,  in  French,  Sauteur 
des  Rochert,  Klipspringer.  —  Antihpms  grimmia,  the 
Guinea  Antelope,  &c.  &c 

Those  of  the  second  kind  are  the — Antilopus  Nyl-ghau, 
theNilgau,  or  White-footed  Antelope. — Antilopus  strip- 
ciseros  ;  Bos  streptitxrost  in  French,  le  Condoma,  Striped 
Antelope,  native  of  the  Cbpe  of  Good  Hope. — Antilopus 
cervicapra.  Common  Antelope.  —  Antilopus  euchore, 
Spring-Boci,  the  Springer  Antelope,  a  native  of  the  | 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  caU^gj^g^  ^^e,,^n^iB{o)g  [ 
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leapt  it  takes  on  the  sight  of  aoy  body. — AntUojms  iirun' 
dmacea,  ReU)ock,  a  species  bo  called  from  its  frequent- 
ing reedy  ^\aces.-^AntUopiu  Dorcas,  Barbary  Antelope, 
&c.  &c.  supposed  to  be  the  Dorcas  of  ^lian. 
Those  of  the  third  kiud  are  the — Antilopiu  Gnu,  the 
Gnov  or  Ox-headed  Antelope^^nfi/o/nu  Rupicapra, 
in  Fkench,  te  Chamois,  the  ChamfMs  Antelope,  a  native 
of  Switzerland. 

ANTILY'SSUS  [Med,)  from  iurl,  and  >^rrm,  madness;  a 
remedy  ajninst  madness. 

ANTIME'RIA  {Rhet,)  a  figure  in  which  one  part  (tf  speech 
is  put  for  another, 

ANTIM£TA'BOLE  {Rhet.)  k»nt^ttmfi^,  from  S^,  and 
/»trKj9«AA«;  a  figure,  wherein  words  are  repeated  in  the 
same  sentence  in  a  different  case  or  person,  as  "  Non  ut 
edam  vive  sed  ut  viTara  edo,"  or  "  Qui  stuUis  videri  eru- 
diti  volunt,  stuiti  eruditis  videntur."  Quintil.  Instit.  1.  9, 
c.  3,  1.  10,  c.  7 ;  Longin.  1.  23,  c.  1  ;  Vosu  Instit,  Rhet. 
1.  Ot  p  404* 

ANTIMETA'THESIS  {Rhet.)  «T.;«T^flirit,  a  figure  of 
speech,  by  which  the  hearer  is,  as  it  were,  transported  to 
the  scene  of  action,  t!i»  ^jo^  /«•  rm  rixmr  Myti,  TM 

Longin.  de  StMimit,  sect.  26;  Alexand.  wi^ 
fTjcnw.    Aid.  p.  586. 

ANTIMCNIAL  sUver  ote  (Min,)  an  alloy  of  silver.— >^n(i- 
monial  red  ore,  the  Stibium  rubrum  of  UtTaiKUA.—Anti- 
monial  sulphuret,  or  brittle  silver  ore  ;  an  ore  and  a  sul- 
phuret  of  silver.— ^/^nftmonfo/  ochref  the  Stibium  stibigo  of 
Lionteuti. 

ANTIMONIATE  {Chem.)  a  salt,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  antimonic  acid  with  a  salifiable  base,  as  the  aii^i- 
moRM/e  of  Ammonia,  of  Pota»h,  &c. 

ANTIMONIC  add  {Chem.)  a  particular  kind  of  acid  pre- 
pared from  antimony,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  in- 

-  soluble  in  water,  but  capable  of  reddening  vegetable  blues. 
AN'nMO^IOUS  add  (Chem,)  Antimonic  acid  deprived  of 

some  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  otherwise  cidled  the  oxide  of 
aw^numu. 

ANTIMO'NITE  (Chem.)  a  salt,  formed  by  the  combination 

of  antimonious  acid,  with  a  saJtfiable  base. 
A'NTIMONY  (Miff.)  the  r</A/M  of  Dioscorides,  probably 

-  tlie  rtrfMYMM  of  Hippocrates,  the  iopu  «punur  Canada 
nitentiique,  non  tamen  trantlucentis  of  Pliny,  and  the  Anti- 
monitim  of  Basil  Valentine ;  a  metallic,  solid,  heavy  brittle 
substance,  probably  so  called  from  «rri,  against,  and  ft-wn, 
alone,  i.  e.  an  enemy  to  solitude,  because  it  is  very  seldom 
found  pure,  but  mostly  mixed  with  some  other  metals.  It 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxyde,  called  antimo- 
nial  ochre  ;  but  the  most  abundant  ore  of  antimony  is  that 
in  which  it  is  combined  with  sulphur,  called  the  sulphuret 
of  antimony. — Oxides  <^  antimony  are  formed  by  the  com- 
fiination  of  antimony  with  oxygen.  The  three  oxides  of 
tfntimony  which  are  best  known  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  protoxide,  the  deutoxide,  and  the  peroxide. 
The  protoxide  is  gre^  ;  the  deutoxide,  formerly  called  Ar~ 
genUae  fiawers  of  antmonyt  or  calx  of  antimony,  now  called 
antimoniout  add,  is  white ;  and  the  peroxide,  or  antimonic 
atnd,  is  straw  yellow. — Salts  of  antimony  are  formed  by 
the  combination  of  antimonial  acids,  with  a  salifiable  base. 
Those  which  are  formed  by  antimonic  acid  are  called  anti' 
moniates ;  those  formed  by  antimonious  acid  are  antimo- 
■utev,  as  the  antimoniaU  oS  copper,  or  the  antimonUe  of 
copper,  &c.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third  sort  of  salts, 
which  contain  the  protoxide  of  antimony,  as  the  tartrate 
of  potash  and  antimony,  otherwise  called  tartar  emetic,  so 
ttie  acetate,  mcdnate,  benzoate,  &c.  of  antimony. — Alloys 
^ArUimonv  are  formed  by  combining  antimon;^  with  arse- 
nic, potaisiiim,  &c.  The  alloy  of  antimony  with  iron  was 
formerly  called  the  martial  regukui  that  of  antimony  with 
GOppor  the  reffdus  of  Vemu.^Chloride  of  Antimony  is 


formed  by  the  combination  of  antimony  with  chloriae  c 
this,  as  a  medicinal  preparation,  was  formerly  called  butter 
of  antimony. — Ores  of  Antimony  are  mostly  round  in  r&tm, 
either  as  an  alloy,  a  sulphuret,  or  an  oxide. — Native  AntP- 
rnontf  is  an  ore,  and  an  alloy  of  antimony,  silver,  and  frop; 
but  It  is  seldom  found  pure. — Crude  anitmony  is  the  native 
mineral  antimony  melted  down  uid  cast  into  atonei^ 
otherwise  adled  antmony  in  wbstance.— Prepared  miti- 
many  is  that  which  has  paaied  through  some  proceaa,  by 
whiw  its  powers  are  alt^vd,  as  the  sulphur  or  antimoDy, 
formerly  allied  gtdden  tu^ur,  mineral  kermes,  or  Car- 
thusian powder,  whidk  was  reckwed  a  grand  panacea ; 
glass  ^'antimonut  Ueer  ^antimomft  magi^ory  ijf  etnii- 
monja,  and  the  like. 

ANTmEPHRmCA  {Med)  Afrm^iM,  fiomwr^  agwnst, 
and  ntpftrnf  a  pain  in  the  Udneys ;  remedies  against  the 
disorders  in  the  kidneys. 

ANTINOI'A  {Ant.)  ifrmMtM,  annual  sacrifices  and  quin- 
quennial games  instituted  by  Adrian  in  honour  of  An- 
Unous,  at  Mantinea  in  Arcaoia,  where  he  was  worshipped 
as  a  eod.   Paus.  1.  8,  c  9. 

ANTINOMIA  {Rhet.)  'Afra^fUM,  i.  e.  a  state  of  contrary 
laws ;  a  double  statement  composed  of  a  double  descrip- 
tion, and  a  double  judgment,  since  laws  are  explained  both 
ways  according  to  contrary  opinioos.  Cf&  de  Invent*  L  2* 
c.  49 ;  Hermoe.  de  Partit. 

AKTINO'MIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  who,  according 
to  Pontanus,  sprung  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  having 
John  Agricola  as  their  leader.  They  maintained  that 
faith  alone  without  good  works  was  sufficient  for  salvation. 

ANTl'NOUS  (Ast.)  a  part  of  the  constellation  Aquila. 

ANTIOCHIAN  sect  {Ant.)  Antiochiana  Partes,  a  name 
given  to  the  fifth  academy,  or  branch  of  Academics,  ao 
called  from  one  Antioch,  a  cotemporaiy  with  Cicera 
Cic.  Aeadem.  1.  1,  c.  3. 

Amtiochiam  Epocha  {Numis.)  was  the  same  aa  the  Augtfslan 
and  Julian  Epocha. 

ANTIP^DOBA'ITISTS  {Ecc)  thoae  who  are  against  m- 
fant  baptism. 

ANTIPAGMEN'TA  (Ant.)  vide  Antepagmenta. 

ANTIPA'RALLELS  (Geom.)  lines  which  make  equal  angki 
with  two  other  lines,  but  in  a  contrary  order ;  thua,  su^ 
pose  A  B  and  A  C  be  any  two  Imes,  and  F  C,  F  E  two 
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others  cutting  them  so  as  to  make  the  angle  B  equal  to  the 
angle  E,  and  the  ancle  C  equal  to  tlie  angle  D,  then  B  C 
and  D  E  are  antiparaJlels,  with  respect  to  A  B  and  A  C. 

ANTIPARALYTICA  (M«/.)  from  W»ti  and  pa- 
ralysis ;  remedies  against  the  palsy. 

ANTIPAR  A'STASIS  {Rhet.)  dtrtxufirtt^n,  from  mVt^,  against, 
and  ftttfififAt,  to  compare,  i.  e.  to  set  up  one  thing  agaimt 
another ;  a  figure  of  speech  b^  which  one  grants  what  the 
adversan^  says,  but  denies  his  inference.  Hermog.  *^  uf,; 
Apsin.  Rhet. 

ANTIPA'THES  Min.)  «>ri3r«fif,  a  mineral  which  answers 
to  what  is  now  called  Black  Coral.   Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  IML 

Antifaxhes  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals;  Class  Vermas, 
Order  Zoophyta. 

Generic  Characters,    Animai  growing  in  the  form  of  a 

plant. — Stem  expanded  at  the  base. 
Sj^des.   The  principal  species  which  inlud>it  the  Indian 

seas  are  the  AnHpathet  ^tiraUs,  with  a  spiral  rough  stem. 

^Antipathes  opej,  &c* 
ANTIPATHY  {Med.)  ^"'^'^* 
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wi$Ht  ftn  occult  quality  of  repulsion  in  certain  thinn 
to  one  another^  aa  in  the  cue  of  burnt  leatber,  which 
Galen  says  was  supposed  to  cure  galls  by  a  sort  of  anti* 
pathy.    Gal,  de  Siti^.  I.  U  ;  Catt^.  Lex. 

ANTIPELA'ILGIA  (Ant.)  a  law  among  the  ancients  whereby 
diildren  were  <^Iiged  to  furnish  necessaries  to  their  parents 
in  imitation  of  the  stork,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Lex  cieonaria,  or  the  Stork's  Law. 

ANTIPERl'STASIS  (Med.)  «»r.jri^'r«t9-if,  from  i»Tj,  against, 
and  »tfinfMf  to  stand  around ;  a  cohibition  or  straightening 
all  arouiM,  as  bv  the  circumambient,  air  or  water ;  thu8» 
•n  account  of  tne  antiperistasis,  or  being  beset  with  the 
oppOttte  quality«  springs  are  hottest  in  the  winter,  or  in 
cold  weather.    7%eophratt,  de  Ign, 

ANTIPH A'EMACUM  (AfA^.)  the  aame  as  Antidote,  a  re- 
medy gainst  poison. 

ANTlPmS'RNA  (Ant.)  inl^,  from  dnl  and  9ffn,  dower; 
presents  made  by  die  bridegroom  to  the  bride  in  lieu  of 
her  portion. 

ANTJPHLOGI'STICA  (Med)  from  <^»n\  and  <pxh-,  to 

burn ;  remedies  for  inflammation. 
ANTIPHONA  (Mus,)  «rn^«,  from  «*ri,  against,  and 

fMa,  a  roice ;  when  each  nde  of  a  qoire  alternately  unga  a 

Terse. 

ANTIPHRA'SIS  (Gram.)  «tr/ppri(,  from  «rnV  opposite  to, 
and  (Pf^^^'t  to  speak,  i.  e.  to  speak  what  is  contriuy  to  the 
meaning ;  a  figure  in  ^mmar  when  a  word  has  a  meaning 
contrary  to  uie  origmal  sense,  as  - '  Parcee,*  the  fates, 
**  quia  minime  parcant."    RutU.  Lup. 

AICTIPHTHPSICA  (Med.)  from  i-ri,  against,  and  <p»irn, 
consumption  ;  remedies  against  a  consumption. 

ANTI'PHTUORA  (Bot.)  «rr.<^«f^  from  mrl^  against,  and 

.  ^tfkf  corruption ;  a  specie*  of  Woira-buie,  whidi  resists 
corruption. 

ANTl'PHYSICA  (Med.)  ^ri^w^  from  Sar),  against,  and 
.  ^M-M,  to  inflate;  remedies  against  flatulence. 

ANTPPHYSON  (Nat.)  from  i^ri,  against,  and  ^.t,  nature ; 

an  epithet  for  the  loadstone,  because  it  seemed  to  act 
-  against  nature. 

ANTlPLEURI'TICUM  (Med.)  from  mr),  against,  and 

s-AitfTrif ;  a  remedy  against  the  pleurisy. 
ANTIPODA'GRICA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Antarthritica. 
ANTI'PODES  (Ast)  inmiH*  ftma  turi,  opposite  to,  and 
.  ris  the  foot ;  people  dwelling  on  the  omoaite  side  the 
,  earth  with  their  feet  to  our  feet.    Toe  Antipodes  are 
'.  180  degrees  distant  from  eadi  other  every  way,  having 
equal  latitudes,  the  one  North  and  the  other  South,  but 
opposite  longitudes,  [vide  Attrtmomy]  Consequently,  when 
it  is  day  to  the  one,  it  is  night  to  the  other,  and  when 
.  summer  to  the  one,  winter  to  the  other,  &c.   Plato  first 
conceived  the  idea,  and  gave  the  name  of  Antipodes  to 
inhabitants  of  the  world  thus  relatively  situated  ;  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  disputed  by  the  ancient  fiohers. 
Manilius  has  given  a  description  of  diem  in  verse. 
Aitron.  1. 1,  V.  236. 

Pan  ^pu  ttd  AretM 
Emhmt,  Auitrmu  pan  mt  hMtMUs  ^ 
Snb  ptdibmnujaeet  Mtfrit,  M^rofM  jndMmt 
Ipia  liM ;  falimU  Wo  ditUma  Um^ 
Et  foritir  fargtnt*  mA,  parittr^  eaitnU. 

Gicero  and  Pliny  call  them  'ArrtxfifHt  Anttckthonei  j  AI- 

bertus  Magnus  Ant'^ena.  Cic.  Tutctd.  I.  ],  c.  28  ;  Cleom. 
.  de  Mund.  1. 1 ;  Strab.  1 1 ;  Pompon.  Mel.  1. 1  ;  Plin.  1.  2, 

C.66;  Solin.  c  66;  Lactant.  Instit,  Divin.  1.  3,  c.  24; 

Aufftst.  de  Civ,  JD»t  1*  6,  c-  9 ;  Macrob.  de  Somn.  Scip  ; 

Mart.  Cmadl.  1.  6 ;  Stcefiin,  Prod,  de  Spheer, 
ANTJPCyDIA  (Gram.)  a  figure  bv  which  one  foot  is  changed 

for  another,  if  both  be  of  equal  measure. 
A'NTIPOPE  (Ece,)  a  false  pope  set  up  by  a  Action. 
ANTIPRA'XIA  (Med.)  from  Arti,  againtt^  and  w/Arrm,  to 


do ;  a  contrariety  of  funcUtms  and  temperaments  in  diffinvnt 
parts  of  the  body,  as  ft  cold  stomach  jmned  with  a  hot  liver. 

Cartel.  Lex.  Med. 

ANTIPTO'SIS  (Gram.)  from  itrr).  instead  of,  and  irr«rj<, 
case ;  a  figure  by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 

ANTIPYRETICON  (Med.)  from  At),  against,  and  nfir^t, 
a  fever ;  a  febrifuge. 

ANTIQUAOIU  {Lot.)  1.  The  monks  who  were  employed 
in  making  new  copies  of  old  books.  2.  The  copies  them- 
selves of  the  old  books. 

ANTIQUARTANA'RIUM  (Med.)  or  anti^riium,  a  re- 
medy for  a  quartan  fever. 

ANITQUI  mor^i  (Med.)  old  and  inveterate  diseases  length-  . 
ened  out  to  imtay  years. 

ANTJRRHl'NUM  (Bot.)  or  Anarrhinum,  i^i)|f<»r, 
Snap  Dragon  or  Calves-Snout ;  a  plant,  so  called  beouise 
the  figure  of  its  flower  resembles  tne  snout  of  a  cal^  from 
Am,  instead  of,  and  f»,  a  snout.  It  is  seldom  used  in  medi- 
cines, but  has  been  employed  as  a  charm  against  spectres 
and  the  like.  Theophrast.  Hist,  Plant.  1. 9,  c.  21 ;  lHoscor. 
1.  4-,  c.  133 ;  Plin,  1.  25,  c.  10 ;  Aptd.  c.  86;  Gal.de  Sin^ 
1. 6  ;  Paul.  jEginet.  de  Re  Med.  1. 7,  c.  3. 

Antirrhinum,  in  ike  Linnean  svttem,  a  genua  of  plants; 
Class  14  Did^ynamia^  Order  2  Angiospermia. 
Generic  Characters.  Cai,. perianth  five  parted;  divisions 
oblong. — Cor.  monopetalous ;  tube  <^long ;  nectary 
prominent.— Stam.  ^filaments  four ;  anthers  converging. 
— PisT.  germ  roundish ;  style  simple ;  ttiffna  obtuse.— 
Pbr.  capside  rountUsh ;  wms  very  many ;  rwe^ades  ze- 
niform. 

Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or  perennials. 
Among  the  former  are  the — Antinitinum  versicolor. 
Spike-flowered   Toad-flax. — Antirrhinum  procumbens, 
seu  Linaria  pumilot  Procumbent  Toad'flax. — Antir' 
rhinum  arvense  seu  Linqria  arvensis.  Yellow  Com  Toad- 
flax, &c. — Antirrhinum  elatine.  Sharp-pointed  Toad- 
flax or  Fluellin.    Among  the  perennials  are  ihe— Antir- 
rhinum cymbalaria  seu  Linaria  cmnbalaria,  Ivy-leaved 
Toad-flax. — Antirrhinum  repens.  Creeping  Toad-flax. — 
Aniirrhiattm  martemHf  Branching  Toad-flax.— ^n/iV- 
rhinum  saxatile.  Rock  Toad-flax,  Ac.   J.  Bank.  Hist. 
Plant. t  C,  Bank.  Pin,  Theat.g  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Botan.  i  Raii  Hist.  Plant./  Tourn,  Inst.  Herb, g 
Boerb.  Ind.  Plant.,-  Liim.  Spec.  Plant. 
ANTI'SCIANS  (Att.)  from  mtI,  opposite  to,  and  nU,  a 
shadow ;  the  people  who,  dwdling  in  the  opposite  hemi- 
spheres of  Kordi  and  South,  have  their  shadows  at  noon 
fall  directly  opposite  to  each  other ;  consequently,  those 
living  in  the  Southern  Frigid  and  Temperate  Zones  are 
Antiscians  to  those  living  in  the  North  Frigid  and  Tern* 
perate  Zones.   Lucan  alludes  to  the  surprize  which  tlie 
Arabians,  going  into  Italy,  expressed  on  seeing  the  sha- 
dows turning  to  the  right,  which  they  h^d  always  seen  turn 
to  the  left. 
Lucan.  1.  3,  v.  247* 

Imtum  mKi,  AnAi$,  mnNb  m  vrim, 

Amm.  MarceU.  1.  22,  c.  15 ;  Sckol.  in  Luc,  4,  c.  16 ;  Ric~ 
dol.  Almag.  1. 1,  c.  20. 

ANT'ISCION  n>n«  (Astr(d.)  certain  signs  in  the  Zodiack, 
which,  with  reference  to  each  other,  are  equally  distant 
from  the  tropical  signs.  Cancer  and  Capricorn ;  so  that, 
when  a  planet  is  in  such  a  station,  it  is  said  to  cast  its 
antiscion,  i,  e.  to  give  a  virtue  or  influence  to  another  star 
orplanet  that  ia  in  the  opposite  sign* 

ANTISCO'UCA  (Med.)  vide  AnOielmintica, 

ANTISCORBUTIC  (Med.)  remedies  against  the  scurvy. 

AKTISE'PTICS  {Med.)  from  Ani,  against,  and  rarriM^ 
putrefying ;  reaialera    potre&ction.  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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ANTISraMA  (Gram.)  a  mark  ^  In  ancient  wrttlnM  where 
the  order  of  the  Tcnes  u  to  be  (Ranged.  Itid.  Orig,  1. 1, 
c.  20. 

ANTl'SPASIS  (Med.)  W<nrM-i(,  firom  mn),  against,  and 
nr«cy»  to  draw  back ;  a  revulsion  or  drawing  away  of  hu- 
mours while  In  actaai  motion.  QaL  de  Meth.  Med.  1. 5, 
c  9;  Gorr.  Med.t  Foe$,  (Econom.  HippoeraU 

ANTISPASMODICS  {Med.)  from  k>tl,  agaiut,  and  mtr^ 
convuluons ;  remedin  against  spasms. 

ANTISPA'STIC  verst  {Poet.)  iartnturm^  furfrnt  Tene  coft- 
'  listing  principally  of  antispasts,  or  antispastic  feet. 

ANnS>A'STlCON  (Med.)  ^nrwafi^p;  a  medicme  actbg 
'  by  Antispasis.    [vide  Aniupasit] 

ANTISPA'STUS  (Gram.)  'ArrirTurm,  from  «»Tirin(».to  draw 
contrary  ways  ;  a  foot  of  four  syllables  in  verse,  having  the 
6r8t  syllable  short,  then  two  long,  and  the  last  short,  as 
Alexander.  Diomed,  L  3 ;  Hepnett.  EmAyrid.  s  Vktorin. 
de  Cnrm. 

AKTI'SPODA  (Nat.)  or  antispodia,  JwrtrsJlt.  from  »rr}, 
instead  of,  and  rx^f,  spodium  ;  a  kind  of  medicinal  ashes 
-  made  of  herbs,  which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 

rdium.    DioscOT.  1.5,  c.  186;  Plin.  1.  S*,  c.  IS;  Oal. 
Smpl.  1.  9 ;  Oribas  Med.  Coll.  I.  13  ;  Gorr.  Drfin.  Med. 
ANTI'STASIS  {Rhet.)  tirtU»o%,  a  sort  of  anliclema,  or 

■  flgnrc  of  speech,  in  which  a  person  justifies  himself  for 
having  done  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  by  showing  its  ex- 
pedtencT.    Hermog,  Aumfr»t  et  Sopatr.  Schol.  in  Hermog. 

'  Aid.  p.  256  ;  Syrian.  Aid.  p.  95 ;  Mar,  Vktorin.  in  Cic. 
'  Rhet. 

ANTISTERl'GM  A  {Med.)  mTit^t**,  a  word  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates for  a  crutch  or  support  Hippocrat.  de  Artie,  j 
Gorr,  Defin.  Med.  ;  Foes.  (Econom*  Hippoerat 

ANTIST&RNON  (Anat.)  mnUtfrn^  from  Wtri,  and  rifm, 
partus/  the  back,  which  is ' opposite  to  the  breast.  Ruf. 
Ephes.  ^tpell.  Part.  Human.  Corp.  1.  2,  c.  4. 

ANTI'ST  EiS  lacrorum  {Ant,)  the  Hirii*Priat  among  the 
'  Romans.'  PHn.  1.  7,  c.  S ;  Bud.  in  Ponded,  p.  G ;  PtUet. 
For,  Rom.\.%  c.  1. 

ANTISTITIUM  Uirchaol.)  a  Monastery. 

ANTISTOFCHON  {Gram.)  kn!rmw»^  from  instead  of. 
and  Tftx^T",  an  element ;  a  figure  in  which  one  letter  is  put 

■  for  another,  as  promuscis  for  proboscis. 
ANTrSTROPHA(i?Aei.)  irnVr^;  arguments  socalledfrom 

«*ri,  against,  and  rfiw^,  to  turn,  because  they  ma^  be  turned 
against  him  by  whom  they  are  advanced.   Dionys.  Hal. 
Art.  Rhet.  c.  9 ;  Aul,  QeU.  1.  5,  c.  10 ;  Hopat,  ad  Hermog. 
'  Aid.  torn.  2,  p.  .54. 

ANTl'STROPHE  {RhH.)  i-rif^,  from  hr^  against^  and 
'  rpt'^v,  verto,   1 .  An  alternate  conversion  of  the  same  words 
in  difibrent  sentences,  as  "  Servus  domine,'*  and  "  Domme 
servus."   Eustat.  ad  Horn.  /Z.  I.  IS ;  Hermog.  tf.  Aid.  Edit. 
•  torn.  1,  p.  176;  Alexand,  npl  r^w/*.  Aid.  EdU.  p.  583.  2. 
'  A  sort  of  dancing  performed  by  the  chorus,  who  by  the 
strophe  turned  to  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  antistropbe  to 
the  other ;  whence  the  ancient  poetry  was  divided  into  the 
fftt^,  strophe,,  when  the  chorus  turned  from  the  ri^t  to  the 
left ;  the  »'Titf>^  anUstrwhOf  when  they  tumeafrom  the 
left  to  the  right ;  and  W«/^  when  they  jrehearsed  their 
part  sUnding  stUl. 
ANTITA'SIS  (Surg.)  from  «^<,  and  rtlm,  to  extend;  the 

"contra  exten^on  of  dislocated  brnies. 
ANTITA'CTES  (See.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  taught  that 
sin  deserved  rather  reward  than  punishment.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Strom,  3 1  Aaron.  Aanal,  Ann,  180 ;  Du  Pin,  BiU.  Ecda, 
'  nrem.  slee. 

ANTITHENAR  (Anat.)  from       and  iWf,  the  hollow  of 

the  hand  or  ftwt ;  the  Abductor  poUicis. 
ANTITHESIS  [Rhet.)  Afrikint,  from  <l'rl,  hi  opposition,  and 
'Tifffbi,  to  place ;  a  fig  Are  in  which  contraries  are  opposed 

to  contraries.   Hermg.  ')pt      jHd»  Ed,  torn*  1,  p.  4S ; 
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Ahxand,  wifi  ;  Apnut  Art,  Rket,p.  695;  SdioL  ad 
Hermog,  tern.  S;  Rhet*  Aid,  p.  S71 ;  SuulaM  in  voc, 

ANTITHETA'RIUS  (Laxo)  the  name  given  to  a  man  who 
endeavours  to  dischwge  himself  of  the  crime  of  whidi  he 
is  accused  by  retorting  the  charge  on  the  accuser. 
Canuti  amid  Bromplon. 

ANTITHETON  (Gram.)  imtirm^  contraries  opposed  to 
each  other;  as  "  Vicit  pi  idorem  Kludo,  timorem  audaiai^ 
rationem  amentia."    Gcpro  Ouent.  d  de  Orat.  c  50. 

ANTlTRAfGUS  (Anat,)  the  part  of  the  ear  opposite  to  the 
Tragus,  according  to  Rufos  Ephesins,  on  the  authorihr 
Oribasins.   Ruf,  fpftec.  apud  Oribas,  Med,  CoU,  I.  S5,  c  I . 

Amtitsaods  (Bot,)  the  Crypsis  acufeata  of  Linmens. 

ANTITRPNITARIANS  (Eee.)  such  as  deny  the  hOf 
Trinity. 

A'NTITT PE  (  Theol.)  from  i^r?.  instead  of,  and        a  type  ; 

what  answers  to  or  is  prefigured  b;^  a  type ;  as  the  I^cnal 

lamb  was  a  type  to  which  our  Saviour,  the  Lamb  of  Ga4» 

was  the  Antitype. 
ANTIVENEHEA  (Mad.)  Medicines  against  theXan  m- 

nerea. 

A'NTLER  (Sport.)  the  starts  or  branches  of  a  deer's  attire, 
properly  the  first  branches.  There  is  the  Bes-AnHer,  the 
Sur-Antlert  and  the  Brow-Antler. — The  BeS'Aniler  is  the 
start  or  branch  next  above  the  Brow-Antler.— The  Sur- 
Antler  is  the  topmost  start  or  branch;  and— -the  BratO' 
Antler  b  that  next  the  head. 

A'NTOCOW  iVet.)  vide  Anticor, 

ANTOE'CI  (Astron.)  kfTtiw,  from  «fri,  against,  and 
a  house ;  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  same 
meridian  East  or  West,  but  under  opposite  parallds  of 
latitude  North  and  SouUi.  They  have  their  noon  or  imcU 
night  at  the  same  hour,  but  their  seasons  are  contranr, 
i.  e.  when  it  is  spring  wiUi  the  one,  it  is  euttmin  widi  tne 
other,  and  when  winter  with  the  one,  it  is  summer  witli 
the  oUm*.  Hie  length  of  die  night  and  day  is  eqoal  m 
both.   CfeoiH.  de  Mund,  1. 1 ;  RimoL  Almag.  1. 1.  c.  20. 

ANTONIA  Lex  {Ant.  J  a  law  so  called  from  Mark  Anthony, 
the  proposerj  by  which  it  was  prohibited  to  make  a  dic- 
tator ;  and  no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  dare  accept  the 
office  when  oflered.  Appian,  de  Belt.  CioU.  1.  3,  p.  54S( 
Hotmann.  Roman.  Antiq.  \.  1,  p.  196. 

ANTONIAN  (Mm.)  a  mineral  water  of  Germany,  dm- 
taining  carbonated  soda,  common  salt,  and  calcareous  earUi. 

ANTCNII  Sancti  ignis  (Med.)  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  miraculously  cured  by  that  Saint. 

ANTONO.VIA'SIA  (Rhet.)  ittTwfAurM,  frvm  <t'ri,  instead  of, 
and  S'e/AA,  a  name,  i.  e.  erne  name  instead  of  another;  a 
figure  by  which  one  name  is  put  for  another,  as  an  appel- 
lative for  a  proper  name,  as  the  Poet  for  Homer  or  Vir^ 
the  Apostle  for  St.  Paul.  Dionys.  Hal.  de  Horn.  Poet,  ; 
Quint.  Instit.  1.  6,  c.  29;  Tryph.  de  Trop.f  Voss,  Jnttit, 
Rhet.  }.  4,  p.  165. 

ANTONOMA'STICA  (Cor.)  the  same  as  Cochlea  eteUOa. 

ANTOPHY'LLON  (Bat.)  AntophyUns,  «fT»^AAW,  from  mm, 
against,  and  ^aam,  a  le^ ;  because  its  leaves  stand  tmposite 
to  one  amrther ;  the  Male  Caryophyllus,  or,  according  to 
Ray,  a  name  given  by  the  chemists  to  the  full  grown  Ca- 
ryophyllus.   Murep.  de  Antid.f  Rati  Hist.  Plant, 

ANTRVSCVS  (Bot.)  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  resemfato 
Hemlock.  Bauh. 

A'MTRUM  baecino$um  {Anat.)  the  same  as  Coehlea.^A*- 
tnm  genee,  maxillaij  abus. — Antrum  Pt^ori^  the  great 
oonctm^  ^  the  stomach  near  the  Pylorus. 

ANTYfLLlON  (Med.)  a  very  astringent  malecgma. 

A'NVIL  (Mech.)  the  tool  oa  which  smiths  hammer  th^  woifc. 

Anvil  (Her.)  a  Charge,  as  party  per  chevron,  arfxni  and 
sa6le,  three  anvils,  counter  charge,  name^m^  of  AXuagr 
d»n.  Berk,.  Digitized  by  GOOgk 
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A'KUS  (AjuI.)  the  ori6c6  of  <be  nanfwiMi  k^iwr,  threugk 
irfaicb  facet  aoe  dwohaiged*  GtU,  de  Usu,  Part,  1. 5, 
c.  18. — ^ow  Cerebri,  that  cmvity  in  the  beak  vfaich  wiws 
&om  ti^  conbrwt  siX  the  fwir  tranks  of  tha  MedttUa  ^ 
maiit, 

Ann  {Bet.)  die  poaterior  openinc  of  a  mooopetalous  flower. 
ANYnBUTHYNA  {Med.)  iuwnitym,  fram    priv.  jcirito.^ 

obncnious;  things  for  which  one  is  not  accountable;  in 

Which. Moae  Hipvocratea  uaea  it  for  those  circumstancea 

vUcfa  are  above  ue  ordinary  controul  of  a  phymcian,  and 
whidt  be  is  not  ftccoimtwle.   H^tpocmt.  wm^mmA. 
A'ORIST  {Gram.)  AiftrH,  from  «,  priv.  and  ift'C"*  to  define, 

L  e.  iod^ile ;  the  name  «f  «  Gieelc  tense,  denoting  great 

uaceilaintj  of  time. 
A'OBTA  lAnat.)  Sufn,  from  «u!fm,  to  lift  up,  is  the  naaie  of 

a  littk  cheat,  and  was  applied  to  the  great 

artery  of  the  heart  in  the  days  of  Aristotle ; 

it  was  called  by  .Areteeus  •rmr'''*  "txi^i, 

the  great  artery  proceeding  from  the  left 

tantncle  of  the  heart,  from  which  all  the 

«Cber  arteries  mediately  or  immediately 

proceed.   It  is  distinguished  into  the  as- 

oendiog  And  descending,  from  the  manner 

in  wbicb.it  runs;  the  Aorta  owmdlnu  dis- 
tributing its  branches  to  the  upper  part  of 

ihe  Thorax,  the  head)  and  upper  extremi- 
.  Ises;  the  Acrta  .desceulens  supplying  the 

rest  of  the  Thorax,  the  Di^bragm,  &c 

.Arittot.  Hitt,  Anim,  1.  3,  c  S,  &c.;  Gal.  de  Diuect. 
. .  Vien,  The  anneKed  cut  represents  a  part  of  the  trunk  of 
:  1km  Aorta  toned  inside  out ;  a  a  the  ^andulous  niem- 

bnas i  th  the  yaacular  membrane ;  c  the  mtemal  tunic. 
AOVCBA  {Bet,)  an  Indian  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  as 

krga  aa  a  nen'a  egg,  and  is  astringent.   Lem.  dm  Drag, 
AFA'CTUS  (Bof.)  agenusof  plaataj  C\ua  11  Dodecat^ria, 

Order  I  Monogjfnia.  . 

Gauric  CHmraeter*.   CaL.  noM. — Coa.  fonr-petalled ;  pe- 
talt  roundish. — STAu.^filametdM  ftwn  lixteen  to  twenty. 

<  —^tMT.germ  superior;  jfyff  non*. 

.I^miet,    ihe  only  species  i^Apaiu  Japomea,  a  ibrub, 
native  of  Japan.   Linn. Spec.  Plant, 
AF^DEl/SIA  {Lit.)  wtm^w,  ignorance,  or  a  want  of  in- 
formation in  general ;  whence  tirose  who  were  so  deficient 

vrare  termed  ApadaUa, 
APjEDEUTiB  (Lt^.)  vide  Apadeum, 
APA'GMA  {Surg.)  the  same  as  Abductio. 
APAGOGE  {AiU.)  4t«y«y«;  the  carryiu  a  crimuifll  taken 

in  tfie  fact  Iwfore  a  madbtrate.  PiSL  Ouom.  1.  6,  aegm. 

W.  . 

ArAoooB  (Xog^  the  same  aa  Reductia. 
AFAQCGICAL  dememttration  {Log.)  the  same  aa  Beductio 
ad  Abnrdam. 

APAflXAGE  {Med.)  MraAAnyis  from  MntU«rp«,  to  chat^; 

any  alteraUon  in  gmeral,  but  in  particular  by  a  deliverance 
•  rfimn  a  diaeOK.   H^ppoerat.  1.  S,  Aph.  45 ;  Foe$.  (Ectmotn, 

HmpocnU. 

ATALU8  {EaL)  a  genua  of  animalB,  Class /w«M,  Ordtf 
Caleoptmv. 

Generic  Character.   Anteante  filiform. — Feelers  equal,  fili- 

finm.*— t/otc  homy.— Zip  membranaceous,  truncate. 
Spedes*  Then  are  only  two  speoesi  the  Apaht  bimaat' 
'■Itttiu-MDA  AMUctdshUm 
A'FAlfAOE  (iAp)  or  jfypemuige,  mmoag  the  French,  was 
die  asaignment  of  Unmbf  Ae  king  to  the  younger  sons, 

-  ^«trUA.reveit  te.th*  amm  upon  the  finlure  of  male  issue. 
AFA'NTHISMUS  {Anat.)  Surm^ttrptif,  »ifpu&n  literally  a 

-  vary  fine  and  abnost  imporceptdile  line  m  painting,  but^  is 
wp^edr  by^afiguf^  to  tlie.an!allca|Hllaiy  veins,  aim  their 

"fWeKiUance  to  these  Uaea.   Gal.  de  Ven,.  et  Art,  c  6. 
APANTUROPIA  (itfed:)  JinHtmrm,  AmB.m,  pAr.  mi.  ^ 


tftrwni  a  Ban;  a  tyna  used  by  Himwarates  ioron  aver- 
SHW  to  cwnpaay,  or  a  love  of  solituM>  H^tpocmL  Coifc 
Prod. 

APA.RACHYTUM  imwr  {Med.)  Jermfmxvrst  wine  un^ 
mixed  with  sea  water.  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med,  Sec,  Gen,  et 
Metk.  Med, 

APAHA'GUA  {Bot,)  a  species  of  Briony  growing  in  Brasil. 

APA'RGIA  {Bat.)  mrttfym;  the  name  of  an  herbaceous  plant 
mentiiMsed  by  Tbeophrastus,  who  only  distinguishes  it  by 
the  epithet  of  Mr4VH'*(^tiAAu',  i.  e.  having  the  leaf  issue  from 
the  root  instead  of  from  the  stem,  tntr  the  manner  of  t|ie 
Dandelion.    Theophrast,  1.  7,  c  9. 

Ai'AROiA,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  g^ua  of  jdanta,  Claps  19, 
Order  1  Pol^gamia  MqvjaUs. 

Generic  Characters,  Cat.,  common  imbricate ;  scales  se- 
veral.— Cor.  compound  imbricitte ;  corollets  hermaphro- 
dite; proper  monopetalous.— Stam.  ^filaments  five;  an- 
thers cyhndric. — Pist.  germ  subovate;  stjfles  filiform; 
^igmas  two. — Feb.  none;  calyx  abkmgt  ««£r  solitary ; 
dovrn  sesBile  t  receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  plants  of  this  tribe  are  mostly  pereoiui^s, 
and  are  called  Leontodon,  or  Hieractum,  by  the  ancient 
botanists.  Dodon.  Hist.  Stirp.  f  Label.  Plant,  seu  Slirp, 
Plant.;  J.  Bauh,  Hist,  Plant,!  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herbs  Park.  Theat,  Bolau.;  Rati  Hiit,  Plant, s  Linn, 
Spec.  Plant. 

APARPNE  {Bot)  ■npvii,  a  plant,  the  expressed  jiuce  of 
which  was  said  to  cure  Uie  lutes  of  serpents.  Thioj^rd^, 
Hist.  Plant.  1.7,  c.  14 ;  Dieseor.  1. 3,  c.  H;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.5. 

Aparimb,  tit  the  Linnean  system,  is  a  species  of  Uie  GaUu/tt, 

A'PARINES  (Bot.)  the  Ammannia  lati&lia  of  Linncus. 

APABITHMEfSIS  {RkH.)  Surmfi^,^,  a  figure  of  speech, 
which  consists  in  enumerating  or  dtstinguisbiag  several 
paiticulan  by  means  of  the  paraclM  firstly,  then,  or  mo^ 
over,  finallr,  Ac.  Hermg.  A  Aid.  Ed,  torn.  1,  p.AB; 
Aristid.  wifi  Jv^fUwA,  p.  650. 

A'PATE  (£«t.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Darmeatesi  according 
to  Fahriciua,  comprriiendine  tboae  insecta  of  this  tribe 
which  have  die  jaw  one* toothed. 

APACHES  {Ant.)  tat^»K^  from  «,  priv.  and  widn,  affection ; 
a  sort  of  philosophers  who  pretouled  to  have  no  affections. 
P/w.l.  7,  c.  19. 

APATISATIO  {Ltaa)  an  agreement  or  compact  made  wit^ 
another.    Upton.  I.  S,  c.  12. 

APATITES  {Min.)  a  genus  of  calcareous  and  brittle  earths,' 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphoric  aoid. 

APATU'RIA  {AM.)  A'mrvfMt,  a  festival  at  Athens,  from 
Sarun,  deceit,  because  it  was  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  a  stratagem  by  which  Xanthus,  king  of  Beeotia,  was 
killed  by  iHelanthus,  king  of  Athens.  It  was  oelebntted 
for  three  days,  the  first  of  which  was  called  A«^fM  or 
i  the  second,  'A>«|i^K ;  and  the  third,  «ifi£rif.  He- 
rod. 1.  1,  c.  1*7;  Plat,  in  Tim.  Sf  Prod.  in.  Plat  t  Xenoph, 
Hellen,  L  1,  c  7 ;  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  8s  Schol.  in  Aristoph.f 
Poll.  Onom.  \,  6,  segm.  102;  Harpoeratiomt  Etymol,  Magn.t 
Suidas ;  Simplic.  ad  Aristol,  Pkys.  1.  4. 

APAULETE'BIA  {Ant.)  «rMPA«r^,  the  garment  preseated 
bv  the  bridepoom  on  die  di^  called  the  Apatua.  C^ride 
Apaulia'} 

APA'ULIA  {Ant.)  imUiM,  the  aecond  day  of  the  marncge 
festival,  when  the  bride's  departure  from  her  fioher's  boose 
was  celebrated.  PolL  Onomast.  1.  3>  c.3;  HesjftUMi 
Suidasf  Etymtdogic.  Magn.  Phmnrinut, 

APAUME  {Her.)  a  hand  opened,  with  the  full  palm  ap- 
pearing, uid  the  thumb  and  fiomrs  octended,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  anna  of  a  baronet,   [vide  Canton'] 

A'PE  {Z90I.)  a  name  for  di&nmt  species  of  the  Simia  which 
are  without  tails.  They  are  imitative,  full  of  gesticulations, 
chatter  with  their  teetn,  and  macerate  their  food  in  th^ 
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also  reowrkeble  for  bdng  lasdvloui,  thieviBh,  and  grepiri* 
ous.— Sm  Ape,  a  marine  aninud  on  the  coast  of  Amenca. 
APECHE'MA  IMed)  iMixm^t  from  San,  and  x^t  wund ; 
i.  e.  repercnsBHm  of  sound ;  but  in  a  medical  lenw,  a  con- 
tra fiaaure. 

APEAIC  (Mar.)  when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  tight  as  to 
bring  the  vessd  directly  oter  the  anchor,  the  ship  is  said  to 

be  apeak, 

AP£'lfiA  (Bat,)  the  AuUetia  of  Linnsnu.  Jfore.  Hift. 
Bra*. 

APEIXIT^  (EccJ)  hereticks  in  the  second  century,  so 
called  from  their  leader  Apelles,  who,  among  other  here- 
«e8»  denied  the  spirituality  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Tertul.  de  Prate,  c  SO.  &c. ;  Emeb.  Hist. 
I.  3,  c.  1 3 :  S.  Epiphan,  Hare*.  44 ;  S.  August.  Heera,  S3 ; 
Baron.  AnnaL  Ann,  146. 

APE'PSIA  {Med.)  the  same  as  D^tpepsia. 

A'PER  {Nat.)  the  boar,  which  is'a  symbol  of  several  cities, 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Erymanthian  boar  which  was 
kiUed  by  Hercules ;  it  is  represented,  as  in  the  annexed 
figorei  on  a  com  of  Abacsenum,  in  Sicily,  with  an  aram 


lying  before  it.— The  legend  ABAKAINI.   Parut,  Sieil 

Descriit.f  D'OrviUe  SiettLf  Pe»ib.  Numimat,  Antig, 
APE'RIENS  palpeiraok  rectus  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Elevator 

palpehra  supenoris. 
A¥EfB,lE'i>lTS{Med.)aperienliatfromaperio,lo  o^ni  opening 

medidnes.  Celt,  de  Re  Med.  1. 5,  c.  18 ;  GaL  de  Siit^.  1. 5. 
APERITTOS  (Afei^.)  «vip>rr«c,  from  «,  priv.  and  n^rr*f, 

redundant;  an  epithet  for  aliment  not  generating  much 

excrement   Gorr.  Defin.  Med, 
AtEJRTlS  portanm  {Astral.)  some  great  and  manifest 

dunge  of  the  air  upon  certain  configurations. 
APERTIPRA  tabtdarum  {Lava)  the  breaking  open  a  last 

-  will  and  testament>^i4;mi«ra  /eudit  the  loss  of  a  feudal 

-  tenure  by  default  of  issue  to  him,  to  whom  the  feud  or  fee 
was  granted. 

A'PERTURE  {Opt)  a  hole  next  to  the  object-glass  of  a 
telescope,  through  which  the  light  and  image  of  the  object 
is  conveyed  from  the  tube  into  the  eye.  Haygen.  Dtopt. 
prop.  53,56: 

Aperture  {Archit.)  an  opening  in  any  building,  as  doors, 
windows,  &c 

Ai*BRTURB  IGeotn.)  the  opening  or  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  right  lines. 

APE'RTUS  {Med,)  an  epithet  in  Scribonius  Largus,  answer- 
ing to  die  ulceratus  of  rliny ;  as.  Struma  aperta,  ulcerated 
humours.    Plin.  I.  30,  c.  5 ;  Read,  in  Scrihon,  Larg. 

A'PES  {Zool.)  vide  Aois. 

A  PETALS  {Bat.)  the  fourth  chus  of  plants,  according  to 

Heller's  nrstem. 
APETALOUS  {Bot.)  from  «,  priv.  and  wirn^m,  a  petal,  a 

flower-leaf;  an  epithet  for  plants  that  have  no  petals. 
A'PEX  {Ani.)  from  apiendo^  i.  e.  ligandof  binding.    1.  A 

little  wodlen  tuft  on  the  flamens  or  high  priest's  cap. 

2.  The  ci^  itsdf,  of  which  a  representation  is  given  widn 

Anedia.  3.  A  hat,  or  any  thmg  capped.  4-.  The  crest  of 

a  helmet. 

Virg.  JEn,  I  IS,  t.  492. 

■  JfkmUeHmim^timmiim 

'  Pitn.I.  22,  c.23;  To/.  Afox.  1. 1,  c  I ;  i^iican.  1. 1,  t.604; 

Sero,  in  Virg.  JEn.  1. 10,  v.  270;  Stalig.  Conj.  ad  Varr. 

p.  37 ;  Tumib.  Adv.  1.  29,  c.  31. 
Afbx  {Zooli)  the  crest  or  crown  of  birds.  PA'ih  1. 11,  c.  37* 


Apbx  {Geom^  the  anffulBr  pohit  of  a  cone  Oft  conic  section. 

Apbx  (Cent.)  the  bcuc,  tip*  or  extremity  of  a  sbc^.  T%e 
are  Aurifyrmes,  auriform  or  earshaped,  havii^  an 
incurvated  arcn  between  the  beaks.— CDrnt^rmet,  famn- 
shaped,  i.  e.  long  and  mucronated  or  pointed. — I^exi, 
inflex,  or  bending  towards  each  other.'— Refiexi,  reflexr 
turned  towards  the  areola, — Spindet,  Sfwal,  L  e.  twuMd 
spirally. 

Apex  {Bot,)  the  upper  extremily  of  a  leaf,  forthest  from  Ae 

base  or  insertion. 
Apex  Itterarum  {Gram,)  the  mark  which  serves  as  an  accent. 

AvEX  legis  {Lato)  a  quirk. 

A'PHACA  {Bot.)  'A<^  the  Wild  Vetch,  a  smaU  shmb 

that  grows  in  ploughed  lands,  the  seeds  of  which  are  of  an 

astringent  qusJity ;  it  is  the  Lathyrit  aphaca  of  Linnaeus. 

Theopkrast.  Hist,  Plant.;  Dioscor.  1.2,  c.  78 [  Plin.  I,  Si, 

c.  17 ;  Oribat.  Med.  Coll.  1.  1 1 ;  Paul.  Mginet.  1.  7»  C  S ; 

Geopon.  Auct.  1.  12,  c,  I ;  Get.  Herb.;  Pari,  Theat,  Bot,t 

C.  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
APH^'RESIS  {Gram,)   u^tfwn,  from  Si^mtfim,  to  tite 

away ;  a  figure  which  takes  away  a  letter  or  qrllable  finon 

the  beginnmg  of  a  word,  as  ruit  for  trust. 
Aphxresis  {Med.)  a  takinr  away  of  any  superfluous  part 

medicinally  or  chirurgicalTy.   Hipp.  Coac,  Pratnot.  SfCi 

Foes,  CEconom.  Hippocrat, 
A'PHANES  {Bot.)  k^mjn,  obscure;  a  genns  of  plants  ao 

called  from  its  dimmotiTe  sise,  Class  4  TetamEria,  Order  8 

Diggnia, 

Generic  Charaetert,    Cal.  perianth  tme-leared^— ^Ooft. 

none— Stah.  ^filaments  four;  anthers  roundish— Pist. 

germ  ovate ;  stj^  filiform ;  stigma  headed. — Fxb.  none ; 

Cafyx  o»ntaining  the  seeds  in  the  bottom ;  seeds  ovate. 
I^)eeies,   The  oiUy  species  is  the  Aphanes  arventiSf  Alel»» 

milla  aphanes,  Percepier  Anglorum,  seu  Pti({|igoiit«i  jcHk. 

neidest  an  annual,  native  w  Europe.   Ger.  Herh.;  J* 

Bauhitt.  Hist.  Plant, ;  C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  TKeat.  /  Park, 

Theat.  Botan.;  Rati  Hist.  Plant,;  Mor,  Hist.  PlanLt 

Linn.  Spec.  Plant, 
APHASSO'MENOS  {Med.)  m<Pmrs-ifMHt^  from  s^Mcrrw,  to 
stroke ;  rubbed  with  the  fingers,  or  gently  felt,  to  discover 
any  disorder  in  the  part.    Gal.  EMges.  in  Vocab,  Hippo* 
crat. ;  Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat, 
APHE'BRIOC  {Ckem.)  Sulphur. 

APHELXCE'STEROS  {Med.)  «^»^t^  from  away 
from,  and  tAiiua,  youth ;  past  the  flower  of  youth.  Hip^ 
pocrat.  Epid.  1. 7* 

APHE'LION  {Ast.)  or  ApAdhm,  from  «*•,  from,  and  ifAMv 
the  sun ;  that  point  at  which  Uie  earth  or  any  planet  it 
most  distant  from  the  sun.  In  the  Copemicao  s^tem  it 
is  that  end  of  the  greater  axis  of  an  dhptical  orbit  of  the 
planet  most  remote  from  the  focus  wherein  the  sun  is,  as  A 
in  Uie  figure  under  the  head  Anomaly.  In  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  the  Apogee  supplies  the  place  of  the  Af^ielioik 
[vide  Astronomy  and  ^mmw/y] 

APHEXLAN  {Ast.)  the  name  of  a  bright  star  in  the  coo- 
stellation  Gemini. 

A'PHESIS  {Med.)  ifirn,  firom  to  remit;  the  reuda- 

sion  ^  a  disorder.  Gid.  Ex^s.  Vocab.  Higpoe./  Gorr, 
Ddisi.  Med. ;  Foes.  CEconom.  H^poerat, 

APHETA  (Astrol.)  a  phmet,  taken  to  be  the  giver  of  life  in 

•  a  nativity. 

APRIL AKTHRCPIA  {Med.)i^Am»tfmUyfrtxai «,  priv.  and 
^"aHt*^!  the  first  d^iree  oS  inelandi(dy  which  ^oduc«» 
an  averuon  to  socteta^.   Coitotf,  Lex,  Mm, 

ATHIS  {Ent.)  Plant-louse,  a  gemu  of  animals,  Chuftiis- 

seda.  Order  Hemiptera, 

Generic  Characters.  Snout  inflected;  aafeniur  li»^  than 
thorax ;  tnt^  either  four  ufwight  or  mme ;  Ae<.  formed 
fOT  walkbg ;  oMvmm  generally,  fiiqushea  with  two- 
bom,  or  processes.     Digitized  by  CjOOgle 


APH 


Am 


Hie  Aumerow  speeiei  of  thii  tribe  oTinseeU  are  remark- 
able for  inftsting  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  they  cause 
to  crumple  op,  and  consume  their  juices.  They  are 
■omettmes  winged  and  sometimes  apterous,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  continued 
impr^inationi  one  single  act  of  which  in  a  female  is  suf- 
ficient for  many  successive  generations.  The  species 
are  principally  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  plants 
which  they  mfest,  as  the — Aphit  solids,  one  of  the 
largest  kind  of  Aphides  that  infest  the  willows. — Aphis 
rosce,  of  a  bright  colour,  which  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  buds  of  roses. — Aphit 
tUiay  the  Lime-tree  Aphis,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  genus. — Aphis  mUlefoHit  the  Yarrow  Aphis. — The 
Common  Green  Aphis  is  called  the  Fly,  when  it  infests 
hop-yards. 

APHLEGMA'NTON  (Med.)  <lf«^^Mim>,  from  priv.  and 
pxivfjMty  phlrgmaf  void  of  phlegm ;  an  epithet  for  pus  which 
marks  it  to  oe  laudable.  Hippocrat.  Fradiet.  1.  2;  Gorr, 
Defin,  Med. ;  Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

A'PHODOS  {Med.)  u^^Sh,  the  recrements  of  the  aliment 
which  pass  off  by  stool.  GaL  com.  5,  in  Epid.  1.  d ;  Foes. 
(Econom.  Hippocrat. 

AFHCym  {Med.)  from     priv.  and  9^  voice ;  those 

who  labour  under  a  deprivation  of  voice  from  an  apoplectic 

'  affection,  or  uiy  other  cause.  Gorr.  D^,  Med.;  Foes. 
(Econom.  Hiaaocrat. 

APiKyNI  A  (Ma/.)  <c^(«,  from  «,  priv.  and  ^wt,  the  voice ; 
a  deprivation  of  voice,  or  palsy  of  the  tongue.  Gtd,  m 
Hwpocrat.  1.  6,  aphor.  51 ;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med,  g  Foes. 
(Sxonom.  Hippocrat. 

Aphonia  now  constitutes  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Localet, 
Order  Ihfsunesiiet  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 

A'PHORI^  [Phi.)  u^t^/jblf,  from  Mp^^m,  to  define,  or 
separate  ;  a  sentence  comprehending,  within  a  few  words, 
alt  the  properties  of  a  thing,  as  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates, Boerhaave,  &c. 

APHCyRME  (Med.)  from        and  impetus; 

the  exciting  cause  of  a  disease.  Gal.  comm.  3,  in  Hippo- 
crat, Epidem.  L  6 ;  Gorr.  J>^n,  Med*  t  Foes.  (Econom. 
Hippocrat. 

ApaoBMB  (Ant.)  «^/«>t,  money  placed  as  a  deposit  in  the 
'  banker's  hands,  otherwise  called  Erfwwf;  A^jutvc  ^ut  is  a 

suit  about  a  deposit.    Po2^  L  3,  c.  9 ;  Harpocraiim  t 

Hetvchius :  Suiaai. 
APHkA'CTA  {Ant,)  open  vessels  which  were  used  in  naval 

engagements.    Cic.  ad  Attic.  1. 6,  ep.  8  i  Sckef.  de  Mil. 

Nov.  1.  2,  c  2. 

APHRI'TE  (Mi'n.)  from  spume,  or  froth;  Silvery 

Chalk,  a  species  of  stone  of  the  carbonate  family,  so  called 
iirom  its  frothy  appearance. 
APHRaDES  (Med.)  ^t^p*^,  from  spume;  frothy 

in  application  to  the  blood  and  excrements. 
APHRODl'SIA  ^Ata.)  •A<p^m,  fesUvals  in  honour  of 
AflJtT*,  Venus,  m  dirorent  parts  of  Greece,  as  at  Cyprus, 
Pftphos,  Corinth.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  celebratra  by 
faanots,  according  to  Atheneeus.  Strab.  1.  14;  Athen. 
1. 13,  c.  4;  Clemen*  Protreptric. ;  Firm,  de  Error,  Pro/ess. 
Bdig, 

Aphrodisia  (Med.)  ipfaiirM,  from  k^f^rti ;  venereal  com- 
merce.   Go*,  de  Top.  1. 7-;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 

APHRODISICI  A'STICON  {Med.)  U<ft»»:wmm,  a  troche  so 
called,  by  Galen,  because  the  stools  which  it  produced 
were  frothy.   He  recommends  it  in  dysenteries. 

APHRODPSIUS  morlms  (Med.)  the  Lues  venerea. 

APHKODisins  (Chron,)  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Bithynian 
year,  commencing  on  the  25th  of  July. 

APHRODI'TA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes^ 
Order  Moltuca. 

Generic  Characters.  Body  «reqpiDg,  oblong,  with  fasci- 

S 


culate  feet,  each  side;  mouth  cylindrical,  retractile ; 
^ders  two,  setaceous ;  eyes  four. 
Sjaecies.  The  principal  species  are  the — Aphrodite  acuUtda^ 
the  Sea-Mouse,  four  or  five  inches  long,  often  found  in 
the  belly  of  the  cod-fish.-— v^pAroc/t/a  squamosa^  covered 
with  two  rows  of  large  scues,  about  an  inch  long. — 
Aphrodita  minuia,  not  an  inch  long,  &c. 
APHRODITA'RIUM  (Med.)  i^rLm.   I,  A  sort  of  coU 
lyrium.   2.  A  sort  of  powder.   iW.  JEMn.  de  JRe  Med, 
1.  4,  C.40;  1.7,  c.  13. 
APHROGAXA  (Med.)  k^rnXm^  from  Afti*,  spume,  or 
froth,  and  y«A«,  Iocs  the  froth  of  milk,  good  for  an  habi* 
tual  heat  in  the  stomach.   Gal.  de  Meih.  Med.  I.  7,  c  4. 
APHROLITRUM  (Min.)  or  Ajfthronitrum,  «f p^Airf*,  ii^ 
»rm,  the  spume  of  nitre.   Phn.  1.  31,  c.  10 ;  Gorr.  Defin. 
Med. 

A'PHRON  {JSot,}  from  «.  priv.  and  f>fv>,  the  mind,  from  its 
inebriatinffduality;  awildkindof  poppy.  /%n.l.20,  C.19r 

Aphron  (Med,)  a  cephalic  plaster.  Aet.  Tetr^  4,  senn.  S, 
c.  IS. 

APHRONITRUM  (Min.)  •f«^<rp«,  the  spume  or  flower 

of  nitre;  natron.   Plin.  1.  31,  c.  10. 
APHROSELE'NOS  (Min.)  d^fixmn,  a  stone;  so  called 
from  its  representing  the  moon  as  it  were  in  a  glaes. 


consisting 

of  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  to  which  children  are  very  subjecL 
Hippocrat.  L  3,  aphor.  S4 ;  AreK  de  Caus.  et  Stgn,  Acut, 
Morb.  1.  i,  c.  9;  Clefe.  de  Re  Med.  L2,  c.  1,  &c.;  Gal.  de 
Ctmp,  Med.  See.  Loc  Sfc, ;  Oribas.  de  Loc.  Affict.  1. 4, 
c.  68 ;  Aet,  Tetrt^,  2,  serm.  4 ;  Paul.  JE^et.  1.  I ,  c.  10 ; 
Actuar.  de  Meth,  Med,  1.  6 ;  Gorr.  D^.  Med. ;  Foes, 
(Econom,  Hippocrat, 
Ai-HTiiJE  constitutes  now  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Gullen's 
Nosology,  Class  Pyrexite,  Order  Esanthemaia*—Aj^thee 
SerpenteSf  vide  Cancrum  Oris. 
APHTHA'RDOCITES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  which 
branched  off  from  the  Eutichians  in  the  sixth  century. 
They  denied  the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  raaintiuning  that 
his  body  was  immortal  from  the  moment  of  his  conception. 
They  are  so  called  from  «i^«fr«f,  incorruptible,  and  Jwii*, 
to  think.  Sander.  Hares.  Am,  £85. 
A'PH  YA  Uch.)  from  «,  priv.  and  ^t''«,  to  beget ;  a' 

small  fisn  of  a  pale  white  colour ;  so  called  because  it  is 
supposed  not  to  be  generated  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but, 
according  to  Aristotle,  from  the  froth  of  the  sea.  It  is  a 
species  of  the  Cyprinus  of  Linnseus.  Arist<d,  Hist,  Anim* 
1.  6,  c.  15 ;  Athen.  I.  8,  c,  14 ;  Gal.  Exeges.-  Vocab,  Hippo' 
crat. 

APHVLLA^NTES  AnguiUara  (Bot.)  the  Globularia  vulgaris 
of  Linnseus. 

APHYLLA'NTHES  iBot.)  from  •,priv.  f leaf,  and  i*ltty 
a  flower,  i.  e.  an  apetalous  flower ;  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6 
Hexendriot  Ordw  1  Mon^^ma, 

Generic  (^raetere,   Cal.  gurnet  univalve^CoR.  p^ale 
six;  c2aa»  slender. — STAH.^;Si(affleR(i  setaceous;  anther* 
oblong — PisT.  gvrm  superior;  styU  filiform;  stigmas 
tiiree.— Pin.  capsule  turbinate ;  seeds  ovate.. 
Species,   The  only  species  is  the  Apht^lanlhei  montp^Uem- 
sist  sen  Montpaiensum,  seu  Caryom^us  caruleust  a 
perennial,  native  of  the  South  of  France.   Lob,  Adv. 
Stirp.t  J,  Bauhin,  Hist,  Plant,;  CBauhin.  Pin.  Tkeat,s 
Mor,  Hist.  Plant,/  Wild.  Unn.  Spec.  Plant. 
APHYLLA'NTI  affink  {Bot.)  the  (Mularia  eordi/blia  of 
Linnieus. 

APHY'LLON  (Bot,)  the  Oribanche  of  Linnetus. 
APHYTLLOUS  {Bot.)  from  «,  priv.  and  ^oMm,  a  leaf;  leaf. 
1^;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  stem,  leaf,  or  whirl;  as 
aphj^hu  caulis,  a  leafless  stem;  aphyUu^^fl^^J^^^^^^ 


faamog.no  calyx;  uphj^lua  ver^cdhu^  ft  whirl  having  no 
leaves  about  it. 

APHYTA'GORAS  (Sat.)  «a  Indian  tre»,  which  is  said  by 

Clunns  to  bear  amber. 
APHYTEl'A  {Bot.)  frooi     priv.  and         a  i^t,  plant- 
less;  a  ^nits  of  plants.  Class  16  Monaddmia,  Order  1 
Triandnot  having  neither  root,  stem,  nor  waves,  parasi- 
tical-terrestrial, and  ciHisiBting  of  a  fhictification  cmly. 
iji^neric  Characters*   Cal.  perianth  monophyllous. — Cor. 

rudiments  of  three  petals. — Stam.  fiUmetUi  short ;  an- 

ihert  convex* — PisT.  germ  inferior ;  style  thickisli; 

stigma  three-cornered. — ^Per.  berry  one-celled ;  seeds 

numerous. 

Species,   The  only  species  is  the  A^jftma  hydnorUf  sen 
Ht^nora  qfricattat  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Ltnn*  Spec*  Plant. 
A'PIA  RY  (Zoo/.)  a  place  in  which  bees  are  kept. 
APIA'RIUS  {Zool.)  a  bee-merchant. 
APIA'STRA  (Or.)  Bcc-£ater,  a  sort  of  bird  mentioned  by 
Senrius. 

APIA'STRUM  {Bot.)  from  apes,  the  bees ;  the  heib  which 
bees  delight  in.  Balm-^entle  or  Mint.   Plin.  1. 20,  c.  1 1 . 

A'jPICA  ovw  {Zoci.)  a  small-bodied  sheep,  bearing  little 
wool,  a  pilled  ewe.   Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

A'PINEL  (Bot.)  a  root  met  with  in  the  American  islands, 
remarkable  for  its  destructive  quality  to  serpents,  who 
shun  it,  and  every  thing  rubbed  with  it.  The  plant  is  the 
Aristidochia  angutcida  of  Linnaeus. 

A'PIOS  iBot.)  wTMi,  round  knob-rooted  spurge,  the  root  of 
which  u  like  an  onion,  and  the  juice  numitive.  It  is  a 
spedea  of  the  Glucine,  and  of  the  Euphorbia  of  Linnasus. 
fyoseor,  L  4.  c.  177 ;  Plin.  1.  S6,  c.  8 ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll. 
Hi;  AH.  Tetrab.  1.  term.  1 . 

APIOSCO'RODON  (Bot.)  the  Cratew  gynandra  of  Lin- 
naeus. Pink.  Jtmag, 

A'PIS  (Ent.)  the  bee,  a  well  kpown  insect ;  so  called  becanse, 
according  to  Virgil— 
Firg.  Qwrg.  1.  4,  v.  257, 

■I         pedibut  eivmext  ad  jimim  fmdmtt ; 

or  from  tcrx,  i.  e.  without  feet,becau8e  they  are  bom  with- 
out feet ;  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Insecta,  Order  Himen- 
'Optera. 

Generic  Character.   Mouth  homy, — Feelers  four,  unequal. 
— Antenna  short. — Wings  flat. — Sting  of  the  females 
and  neutrals  concealed  in  the  abdomen. 
Species.  The  ^cies  of  this  genus  are  divided  by  Limueus 
into  two  assortments,  namely,  those  whose  body  is 
slightly  covered  with  a  fine  hair  or  down,  and  those 
whose  body  is  very  villose  or  hairy.   The  principal  spe- 
cies in  the  first  division  is  the — Apis  mellificusy  the 
Honey-Bee. — Apis  eeniunadaris,  the  Carpenter-Bee. 
Those  in  the  second  division,  which  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Humble-Bee,  are  the— .i^pri  la- 
pidariut,  so  called  because  its  nest  is  situated  in  gravelly 
|Jaeea.   It  is  one  of  the  largest  insects  of  the  tribe.— 
Apis  terre^is,  of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  oS  a  black 
colour,  with  the  thorn  marked  by  a  jwUow  har^Apis 
Hortaiwn,  with  the  thorax  and  abdomen  yellow. 
Apis  {Asiron^  or  Mttaca,  the  Bee  or  Ffy,  a  southern  con- 
stellation, conristing  of  fbnr  stars. 
Apu  {Numis.)  the  Bee  was  represented  on  the  coins  of  many 
dUes,  because  it  was  chosen  as  the  symbol  of  new  colo- 
mes.    It  is  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  coins  of 
Athens  and  Ephesus,  as  m  the  annexed  figure  oS  a  coin 


AW. 

behmgiag  to  die  latter  dtf,  where  the  stag  a»d4he  fktfm 
•n  the  Mtverse  are  eahleaatieal  of  Dnna.  the  futelary 
goddess  of  the  piece  ;  and«  on  the  reverse,  the  nncription 
£4>,  with  the  figure  of  a  bee,  deneles  the  ckv.  Beg.  Brand. 
Thes.  vol.  i.  503. 
A'PIUM  {Bot.)  sraallage  «r  parsley,  a  garden  herb, 

which,  accoidug  to  Homer,  wiaa  the  food  of  tba  war 
horses. 

Hmt.  IL 1.  2,  V.  775. 

7*wu  A  wm^  ii^fnttro  mrm  tiwr«c. 

It  is  likewise  celebrated  bv  the  poets  as  a  coronary  plant. 
Find.  (Hymp.  od.  13. 

Am  i'  iunti  Xtv^tu  wJmm  nXi 
N*r  u  Mftimiirru, 

Amacrwn.  Fragm.  17. 

Eiri  i"  i^ywri  rOmu  rt^t^ian 

Hor.  1. 2,  od.  7,  v.  24. 

Quit  tida 
Dftvptran  apio  enroHot 
Cnratve  myrtol 

Diodor.  \.  16;  Callimach.  apud  Plui.  Sympos.  L5;  PZut. 
1.  19,  c.8,  Ac;  Pdycen.  Stratag.  I.  5,  c.  12;  Amob.  LS; 
Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  1.  5,  c.  26;  Sutdoi.j  Stud.  Ant,  Commv. 
1. 1,  c.  26, 

Apiuh,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants  Qmb  5 

Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  univsrsal  of  fewer  rna  ; 
partial  of  more ;  involucre  universal  small ;  jtartial  auni- 
lar;  proper  perianth  obsolete.— Coe.  universal  unifom; 
proper petaU  ToyaiA\A%.— St Ku.flamaiUAm^\  awihert 
roundish. — Pist.  gmn  inferior ;  reflex ;  Higmat 

obtus&r— Pan.  none  \fndt  ovate  i  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  two  spedea  are  the  Amum  paroodimism. 
Parsley,  a  biennial,  native  of  Sardinia;  and  Apmm 
graveolenst  Smallage,  a  biennial,  native  of  Bntaicu 
J,  Bauhin.  Hist.  Plant. ;  C.  Bauhin.  Pin.  Tfieat.!  Cer. 
Herh.t  Pari.  Theat.  Bolan.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tount, 
Inst.  Herb.i  Boerh.  Jnd.  Plant  t  Wild.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

ATLOME  {Min.)  a  species  of  garnet. 

APLU'D  A  {Bot^  the  chaff  or  bran  of  any  com ;  so  called, 
according  to  Festus,  because,  applodatur,  it  is  flapped 
off  from  tlie  grain.  Plin.  I  18,  c.  10;  Aul.  Cell.  L  II, 
c.  7 ;  Fett.  de  Verb.  Signif, 

Apluda,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  S3 
Polygamia,  Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  involucre  common  unnJve: 
valve  ovate.— Cor.  glume  bivalve ;  valve  exterior  navi- 
cular, interior  lanceolate ;  nectary  very  snulL—STAH. 
^ments  three;  anthers  linear. — Pisx.  germ  oblbog; 
styles  two ;  stigmas  oblong.— Pxb.  none  i  ooreila  ffhwrwJwf 
the  seed ;  se^  ovate-oblong. 

Species.   The  spedes  are  perramals,  as  the — Aplada  mk- 
tica,  zeujites^  and  aristata.   Linn.  Spec  Plant. ;  Bnmm. 
Hist.  Jamaic. ;  Wild.  Linn.  Sp€0,  Plant. 
APLU'iiTRIA  {Ant.)  «9Jwv«,  ornaments  at  the  atecn,  «n^ 

Bwering  to  the  acroatolia  at  the  pmw,  to  whidi  the  poets 

frequently  refer. 

Horn.  IL  1. 15,  T.  717. 

'Uf  A»rw  fMTw  x«r "  ■VP*  • 

LucLS,  V.67I. 

JiiMfnf  atWB_/Wwri  rtKUM cMtvnit  fnAsMiM 
Alter ;  at  ht  tettm  mJicUi  ^lutrr  liieiHk,  T 
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i/m.mL  10,  r.lSi. 

^emtmmtmmijMgtm,  meUtfwtrim^ 
Jpkimt,  ttammtrimnifliuummai, 

PoB,  Owm.  I  Ij  a9j        de  Verh,  Signif.j  J^atatL 
im  Ham.t  Henfckhu. 
APLVSIA  (Coiu)  agenntof  wiiinali,  Clan  Vernutt  Order 
Maatuea, 

Generic  Character.   Body  corered  with  reflexible 
bnnet.— jIAiejtf  lumiT  on  the  back,  guarding  tbe  lungt. 
•—Aaertwre  on  the  right  side. —  Vent  on  the  extremitj  of 
the  baek^— f  ee^«  four,  resembling  ears. 

^tedet.  The  two  species  arfe  the — Aplasia  depilam,  depi- 
hUtry  Sea-Hare. — Aplytia  musteiina,  the  tawny  Sea- 
Hare. 

APLTfTOS  (Med.)  from  a,  priv.  and  »a»«,  to  wash;  an 
epiibet  for  wool,  as  ufm  irXnm,  unwashed  woolf  called  in 
Latin  Lana  sucdda. 

APNCyEA  {Med.)  «ir>«i«,  firom  m,  prir,  and  tpiro;  a 
i^^dk^  of  respiration,  or  suppression  of  breathing.  Gal* 

APOBA'MMA  (Nat.)  »n'»fitifhfiMt,  from  #T»fl«»T«,  to  tinge; 

a  slight  tincture  amJied  to  liquors  in  which  gold  coins  or 

red  hot  irons  have  been  quenched.    Catteil.  Lex.  Med, 
APOBATE'RIA  (AnI,)  a  valedictory  poem  or  speech  made 

by  a  person  on  his  leaving  his  country. 
APOBRA'SMA  (Nal.)  ^xifif^Tfu$,  the  bran  of  wheat,  or 
•  the  froth  of  the  sea.    Hippocrat.  de  Nat.  Puer.}  Foe*. 

(Econom.  Hippocrat.  ;  Cailell.  Lex.  Med. 
APOCALYPSE  (Bibl.)  ^mciJv^^,  from  ^^muiAtln-*,  to 

reveal ;  the  Greek  name  for  the  book  of  Revelations. 
APOCAPNVSMUS  (Nat.)  ftom  smd^c,  smoke;  suffimilga- 

tion.   

APOCAHSAMTTM  {Med,)  •  poisonoui  drag  growing  in 

Abnsinia. 

APOCAllTEREON  {Med,)  dwmmfnAm,  starving  oneself  to 
death.    Hippocrat,  de  Rai.  Vut.  m  Mori.  Aeut. 

APOCATA'STASIS  {Med,)  mfmmrArmrH,  from  Jwmmtir^t**, 

■  to  reatOTe ;  an  amendment,  recovery,  or  cessation  of  a  dis- 
order, in  which  sense  Hippocrates  uses  the  verb  in  many 
places,  and  Aretanis  the  noan.  Aret.  1.  1,  c  10;  Foe*. 
CEcoHom.  Hippocrat. 

APOCATHA'KSIS  {Med,)  «V»»^«fnf,  an  exputgation  or 
evacuation  of  any  kind,  as  of  pus  from  tbe  breast  by  spit- 
ting, according  to  Hippocrates,  and  the  vomitings  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  which  affected  the  patients  during 
the  memorable  plague  at  Athens.  Tkucyd,  1,  S ;  Foes. 
(EconotH.  Hippocrat, 

APOCECAULISMENON  (Surg.)  a  fracture  after  the 
manner  of  a  stalk. 

APaCENOS  {Med.)  tbe  same  as  Abeoacuetio. 

APOCERU'GMA  {Med.)  a  declaration  made  to 

a  patient  respecUng  his  case.   Poet,  (Econom.  Hippocrat, 

APCVchA  {Lato)  a  discharge  for  money  that  has  been 
paid.  Dh. 

AF0CHRE'M!4A  {Med.)  Jwixff^f^m,  sputum  discharged 
hr  apo^rempsis,  or  hawking.  Hippoc.  Coae,  et  de  Loc,  in 
Homine ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippoerai, 

APOCHYU'SMA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Sapa. 

AFO^CH  YMA  {Med )  a  kind  of  Zopissa,  made  of  the  resin 
and  waoc  scr^»ed  friMn  ships,  at  frmn  the  pitoh-tree.  AH, 
Tetrab.  4,  serm.  9,  c.  90;  Paid.  Jf^inet.  de  Re  Med.  1. 7, 
c.3;  Gorr,  Defin.  Med. 

AFOCLA'SMA  {Sitrg.)  the  aame  as  ^fMuefio. 

APOCLETl  {Ant.)  a  select  council  of  the  Etoliau  men- 
tiened  by  Lrvy.    Hist,  1. 35,  c.  34,  &c 

APCycOFE  {Gram,)  danan,  from  mvi  and  •Imrm^  ecindo  ;  a 
figure'  which  the  last  letter  or  ^Ihdile  of  a  w(wd  is  cut 
o^  as  viden*  for  videme. 

Apocdfb  {Med.)  the  same  at  Ahsektio, 
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APOCRESIA'RIUS  {Ece,)  dwmfrmfm,  ^  rf—yCiyia^  to 
answer ;  the  sumgate,  copmimary,  or  chwcellor  to  a 
bislim. 

APOCRiaiS  JiMerf.)  tbe  same  as  Eeeride. 
APOCROTTSTION  iMed.)  from  dwrnfuti,  to  repd;  a  le- 

pellant,  or  a  remedy  of  a  repelling  or  astringent  nature. 

Gorr,  Def,  Med.  ' 
APCyCRYPHA  (TAeo/.)  from  Jwmfm,  to  hide;  oeeuka 

scr^Ot  certain  books  of  doubtful  authority  which  are  not 

reeved  into  the  canon  of  holy  writ*   Of  this  description 

is  the  book  of  tbe  Maccabees,  although  it  is  admitted  to 

contain  a  true  history. 
APOCYE'SIS  (Med,)  farw^^  bringing  forth  young;  a 

birth. 

APO'CYKON  (Ant.)  ^»mf,  from  dwt  and  *^m,  a  dog ; 
because  it  was  supposed  to  restrain  the  fury  of  dogs ;  a 
bone  in  the  left  side  of  a  froK  which  served  to  keep  dogs 
off  from  a  person ;  and  also  a  shrub.  Dog's  Bane,  that  kiSa 
dogs  which  eat  of  it.  iMose.  1.4,  c.81 ;  PKrvLS*,  dl, 
I.  32,  c.  5. 

APCCYNUM  {Bot.)  dwim«»m,  the  name  of  a  plant  [vide 
Apocynon'],  and  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  3  Digynia, 
Generic  Characters,    Cal.  pertanth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
monopetalous  ;  nectary  of  five  glandular  corpuscles  sur- 
rounding the  germ.— STAH.,;!/inmnifo  very  short ;  anthers 
obloDg.— PiST.  eerms  two;  styles  short;  stigma  round- 
ish.—PER.^/^te»ef  two ;  seeds  numerous ;  receptade  sub- 
ulate. 

Species.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials.     J.  Batdkiu. 
Hist.  Plant,  f  C,  Bauh.  Ptn.  Theat,;  Ger,  Herb.i 
Park,  Theat,  Botaa,;  Rati  Hist,  Plant,  i  PbUc,  Abmqg. 
Botan.f  Tourn.  Hist.  Herb.;  WUd.  Umn.^ecl^, 
Apocynuh  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  the— 
Asclepias  ameena  purpurescens,  S^c.  the  Ceropepa  tenuis 
foitOt  the  Cynanckum  vir^inale  et  actUum,  the  Echites  bi- 
fiora,  wierwto,  &c.  of  Lumseus.  BauA.,  Aiy,  Plsdt,,  Sec. 
APOCYRTE'MEKA  {Med:)  dxm^ip^  gf&ering  to  a 

sharp  head,  as  applied  to  supporations. 
APODACRYTIC A  {Mtd)  W4»f»r»M,  from  daik  and  Huf^ 
a  tear,  Apodacrvtics ;  medicines  proroking  tears,  and 
carrying  off  superfluous  humours  at  the  eyra. 
A'PODAL  (/cA.)  the  first  onler  of  fislies  having  no  ventral 
fins.    It  includes  the  following  genera Afvr<nra,  Eel, 
caudal,  dorsal,  and  anal  fins  united.— G^mnofiu,  Gymmtte, 
dorsal  fins  none. — Gymnotkoraxt  peettu^  fin  none.—- Tn- 
chiurus,  body  ensiform,  tail  subulate,  without  fin.— ^iiar- 
hichas.  Wolf-fish,  body  roundish,  caudal  fin  distinct— 
Ammodytes,  Launce;  body  long,  square. — Ophidium,  teelli 
both  in  the  jaws  and  pslate,  body  ensiform.— Sfo«at«uk, 
body  oval,  broad. — XyphsaSt  Sword-fish,  head  funiished 
with  a  sword-shaped  upper  jaw.'~  Sternaptyx,  gill  mem- 
brane none. — Leptocephalust  head  small,  narrow,  pecto- 
ral fins  noD^.'-StytephoruSt  pootoral  foii  small,  donal 
long  as  the  back,  caudal  short. 
APODE'CT^  {Ant.)  «r«Mtr«t,  recehm  general  ansoi^the 
Athenians,  to  whom  all  tbe  revenues  of  Uie  tt^e  wen 
paid.   They  were  ten  in  number,  and  had  to'  decide  all 
controverues,  except  those  which  were  of  Ae  grcaloit 
importance.    Aristot.  Polit.  1.  6,  c.  8 ;  Polk  Owm.  L  % 
eegin.  97 ;  ^on.  de  Rep.  Atken,  1. 4,  c.  8. 
APODECTXT  {Ant.)  mmAkvmm,  Athenian  ofBoen  who 
measured  the  corn,  whonoe  they  were  also  called  swyifeyL 
[vide  Skomara] 
A'PODES  ipr.)  Plin.  ixJify  from«,  priv.  and  »Ss,pe$t  a 
species  of  bird,  hanng  very  shart  feet^  or,  according  to 
Pliny,  wanting  tbe  use  of  their  foet.   Amiei,  Hid,  Awim, 

1.9,  C.SO;  iWff.  1. 10.  c.  sa 

APODI'CTICA  {Rhet.)  mirJtiwwmk,  from  «fnW>«v  to  ^ 
BH».trete;  a.  epitbellbr  .rgu»^^^«,efi,(e^[(; 
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proving  the  tnith  of  my  point,  in  distinction  from  t» 
mMwyofout,    Hermoe.  de  Invent.  \.  3,  Aid.  edit.  p.  140. 

APODIDKASCI'NpA  {Ant.)  ^nO^m^  from  dnh- 
S^Mo-Km^  to  run  away ;  a  game  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Hide  and  Seek. 

APODIOXIS  {Rhet.)  «n^«(K,  a  6gure  of  speech  by  which 
one  rejects  certain  particulars  as  unworthy  of  notice. 
This  is  also  called  uwitXmwh,  or,  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
Cicero,  errorit  inductio,  because  it  is  much  used  by  orators 
to  mislead  or  carry  awav  from  the  subject.  Cic.  de  Orat. 
1.  3,  c.  52;  Jul.  Rujin.  Pig.  12. 

APODVXIS  {Rhet.)  Uxih^  from  tinhinn/M,  to  demon- 
strate; an  evident  demonstrationi  called  by  Cicero  Argu- 
menti  eondiaio.    Cic.  Acad,  I.  2,  c.  8. 

APODOSIS  {Rhfi.)  i^rH^tt,  reditio,  from  iuniUw/M,  to  re- 
store ;  a  figure  consisting  of  die  latter  part,  or  application 
of  a  similitude.    Hermog.  nu  iv^if ;  Aid.  Ed.  vol.  i,p.6. 

APODYTE^RIUM  {AnL)  Mr<Jbr«^M>,  from  ianibm,  to  strip: 
the  place  where  those  undressed  who  frequented  tlie  batn ; 
it  was  also  used  as  the  dressing-room.  Varr.  de  Vit.  Rom. 
I.  2,  c.  1  ;  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fra.  1.  3,  ep.  1 ;  PoU.  Onom.  1.  3, 
c.  30 ;  Plin.  1.  5,  ep.  6. 

APCE'UM  (Med.)  ttxam,  from  «,  P"**  ond  quale  i  in- 
sipid, or  having  no  quality  of  astringency,  acrimony, 
&c. 

APOG^'I  {Nat.)  mxiymn,  from  i(*e  and  y^,  terra  t  winds 
.  biowinf^  from  land. 

APOGE'E  (^ff.)^*v«Mf.fromMF0,ad,andv«r»,/m-a/  or  that 
point  of  the  orbit  at  which  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  planet  is, 
«T*>*<M-«T«<,  most  distant  from  the  earth.  The  ancients,  con- 
sidering the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  had  most 

.  regard  to  the  apogee  and  perigee,  which  the  moderns, 
wlio  make  the  son  to  be  the  centre,  have  exchanged  for 
the  aphelion  and  perihelion.  This  point  is  called  by  the 
Arabians  the  Aux,  and  by  the  Greeks  the  «>l'if,  the  apsis. 
-  — Line  qf  the  apogee^  which  is  also  called  the  line  ot  the 
Apsides,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
apsis  through  the  centre  of  the  world,  [vide  Anomalyl 

APOGEU'SIA  {Med.)  vide  Agkaatia. 

APO'GRAPHE  {Ant.)  Stf^yfM^.  a  rendering  up  of  one's  ac- 
counts in  order  to  dear  oneself  from  the  charge  of  owing 
money  to  the  state.  Suidtu. 

APOLE'CTI  I  Ant.)  mt'ixmtu,  chosen  senators  in  the  coundl 
of  the  ^tolians.   Im.  I.  S5,  c.  4. 

AFOLETSIS  {Med.)  tumrtmo  arterumtm,  tec. ; 

^ing  a  vein  or  artery  to  stop  an  liBmorrhaffe.  Hippocrat. 
Ejad.  L6;  GaL  Comm.  S  in  Hippocrat. t  Erot.  Lex.  Hip- 
poerttt. 

APOLEOCIS  {Med.)  «««A«&f,  the  decay  of  life. 

APOLIDES  {AiU.)  those  who  were  banished  to  some  re- 
mote part,  and  condemned  to  hard  labour,  with  the  loss 

'  of  the  Roman  citizenship.  Mardan.  de  Pan.  1.  17 ; 
Spanheim  de  ConttiitU. ;  Antonin.  Imperat,  Exerdtat.  I ; 
apud.  Grav.  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Rom.  tom.  11,  p.  14. 

APOLINCySIS  {Med.)  vide  Amolinon. 

APOLLINA'RES  ludi  {Ant.)  games  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  which  were  appointed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
U.  C.  542,  in  consequence  of  the  prediction  of  the  pro- 
phet Marcius  relative  to  the  battle  of  Canna.  Liv.  I.  25  ; 
Macrob.  1.  1,  c.  17;  Laz.  Comm.  Reip.  Rom.  1. 10,  c.  8; 
Urtat.  de  Nat.  SfC.}  apud  Grav.  Thetaur.  Ant.  Roman. 
tom.  11,  &C. 

APOLLINA'RIANS  {Ecc.)  'A««u»^  the  followers  of 
one  Apollinarius,  a  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who  held  here- 
tical notions  respecting  tne  Hc^^  Trinity.  S.  Atkanat. 
Ep$t.  ad  Antioch.t  S.  BtuU.  Lpiit.;  S.  Hieronom.  in 
Chron.  ad  Ann.  366,  &c. ;  S.  Epiphan.  in  Panar. ;  Socrat. 
Hitt.  Eccies.  I.  2,  c.  46 ;  Sotom.  Hist.  Ecdes.  1 6.  c.  27. 

APOIXONIA  .{Ant.)  ArMmm,  a  festival  «elebi«ted  at 
.Agialeft  to  commemonte  the  return  of  Apollo  and  Oiaaa, 


who  had  fled  from  that  place  into  Crete,  /^stoait. 

1.  2,  c.  8. 

APOLLYON  {BiU.)  wnut^^,  from  d^  and  M*ti»,  to  de- 
stroy ;  the  destroyer,  a  name  n  Scripture  ^ven  to  the 

Devil. 

APOLYSIS  {Med.)  AWAtwit,  1.  Exclusion,  as  of  ibe  toetas, 
or  the  secundines.  2.  The  solution  of  a  disease,  or  tbe 
untying  a  bandage.  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1. 5,  de  Coac.  Prcettot. 
SfCi  Gal.  «-if  1  ut  f^.  mtr. ;  Poet.  (Econom.  Hippocrat'^ 

APOMA^jMA  {Med.)  wr«^)^,  from  «»<p«rr«,  to  wipe 
away ;  any  thing  that  serves  talc  abstersion  or  deuuioe,  as 
a  linen  handkerehief,  or  «  sponge.  Foa.  (Eemum.  Hip~ 
pocrat. 

APOMATHE'MA  {Med.)  An^^  from  wn,  miv.  and 
prntkum,  to  leam;  unlearning,  or  forgetting  what  baa  hem 
learned. 

APOMECCVMETRY  {Medt.)  from  i*\  at  a  distance, 
fMFfMf,  to  measure ;  the  art  of  measuring  things  afar  ofi^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  distance. 

APOME'LI  {Med.)  wra^tAi,  from  «m  and  /«'■><,  honey;  a 
sweet  drink  made  of  honey-combs  diluted.  Gal.  Comm.  3, 
in  Hippocrat,  wift  «y/*«*;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  1,  c.  137; 
Paul,  ^ginet.  1. 7,  c.  15;  Mt/r^  lecU  5 ;  Poet.  (Emum, 
Hippocrat. 

APO'MPi^A  {Ant.)  m»ju»iW,  certain  ditys  on  which  sacri- 
fices were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  called  wofLxmm.  Hay 

chius. 

APOMYLLE'NE  {Med.)  mMfLvx^itn,  a  distortion  and  con- 
vulsion, particularly  of  the  cheek,  occasioned  by  a  blow. 
£ro/.  Lex.  Hippocrat, 

APONENSE'iMBNOS  {Med)  i*mn,t*Umf,  from  isinm,  %q 
be  averse ;  disgusted  with,  or  loathing.  GaL  1 .  im  HippO' 
crat.  Epid.  1.  5. 

APONEURO'SIS  (Med.)  tuemivfuritf  from  iixi  and  >Hfw,  a 
nerve ;  the  extension  of  a  nerve,  a  tendon,  or  diord.  Gorr, 
D^n.  Med.  ;  Poet.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

APONOGETON  (Bot.)  a  genus  oT phmts;  Clau  11  Dode- 
candrittf  Order  4  Tetraguma. 

Generic  Cliaracters.    Cal.  nme. — CoK.  none.*~ST*ar. 
fiamcntf  eleven  to  nineteen.— Pist. genu  usually  four; 
atyles  none ;  stigmas  subuIate.^Paa.  eapndet  four ;  scnif 
in  each  cspsule  three. 
Spedei.   The  species  are  perennials,  as  Aponogelon 
nastachwm,  dtOack^,  Ac.   Linn,  Spw.  Plant. 

APOTHASIS  {Ant.)  mri^mnf,  a  disdofture,  from  iaufml»m, 
to  unfold ;  the  disdosure  or  discovery  wUch  the  litargi 
used  to  make  on  oath  of  their  estates.  Stadm. 

Apophasis  {Rhet.)  mri^mrn,  a  figure  of  meech  in  which 
the  orator  seems  to  decline  stating  that  which  he  wishes  to 
insinuate,  as  if  he  should  say,  **  I  will  not  attempt  to 
show  you  in  how  many  particulturs  he  has  failed  to  prove 
his  pomt."  P(^.  Onom.  1.2,  seam,  129;  Hermog.  wifit  Ap«r.; 
Gr^or.  in  Hermog.  c.  37 ;  nuf.  in  Fig.  7 ;  Ulpian.  ad 
Demosth.  Olt/ntk.  1. 

Apophasis  oonorum  {Ant.)  an  inventory,  or  properly  an 
account  taken  of  estate^  when  they  were  exchanged,  in 
order  to  avoid  public  employments ;  for  it  was  a  custom 
among  the  Greeks,  when  any  man  would  excuse  himself 
from  a  troublesome  office  by  casting  it  upon  another  richer 
than  himself,  that  the  person  selected  should  have  the 
power  of  chiUleoging  bun  to  make  an  exchange  of  estates, 
and  thereby  c«npd  bim  to  fill  the  (^ce  he  wished  to  get 
rid  of. 

AFOPHLE'GMATISM  {Med.)  •Va^Aiy^rir^  from 
and  ^A^vfM,  phlegm ;  a  medicine  to  promote  the  carryiiw 
off  [jilegmatic  humours.  G<U.  de  Simplic.  1.  5 ;  Oribd*.  a* 
Loc.  Affect.  1.  4,  c.  40;  Aet.  Tetrab.  I,  serm.  4,  c.  96; 
Trallian.  1.  3,  c  6 ;  Actuar.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  5,  c,  11  i 
Gorr.  Defin.  Med.  g  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

AFOPHORETTA  {Anti)  from  ^"^^v^to  ^  A^^X  i  * 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Greek  name  in  uie  among  the  Romans  for  presenta  made 
in  the  Saturnalia  to  the  guests,  which  they  were  to  take 
with  them,  of  which  Martial  gives  a  copious  account  in 
his  fourteenth  book  of  Epigrams,  bearing  this  title.  Matt, 
in  Apaph.i  Sueton.  in  Cat.  c.  55;  Ambrot*  Exhort,  ad 
VirgtH.;  Summach.  1. 2,  ep.  80;  Tum^.  Ado.  1.  9,  c.  23; 
Stuei.  Aidxq.  Convn.  I  4,  c.  5. 

APCyPHKADfiS  {Med.)  from  iwt^  inauspicious;  an 
epithet  for  the  day  in  which  a  diseraer  comes  to  a  crisis 
or  no  crisis  at  all.    CasttU.  Lex.  Med. 

APOPHROGISM  {Ant.)  the  impression  of  anr  images  on 
a  seal,  such  as  that  of  the  gods  or  heroes,  whidi  the  an- 
cients used  to  put  upon  their  seals. 

ATOPHTHEGM  {RhtL)  i^ifiiri^,  from  iw^iryf^.  to 
speak ;  a  brief  and  pithy  saying,  especially  of  aome  worthy 
person. 

APOPHTHA'RMA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Apophthora. 
AFCyPHTHORA  {Med.)  A*»9ff^,  firom^uV>  to  destroy; 

the  term  mostly  employed  by  Hippocrates  for  Abortion. 
AFCyPHYAS  {Med.)  from  Jtwi  and        to  grow, 

i.  e.  excrescence ;  Uie  ramification  of  the  vrins. 
ATOPHYGE  (ilrcA.)  aura^vyir,  a  concave  part,  or  ring  of  a 

cdumn  lying  above  or  below  a  flat  member,  f^ruv. 

1.     c.  7. 

APCPHYLITE  {Min.)  a  species  of  Zeolite. 

APCPHYSIS  {Anat.)  i»i^K.  from  ««  and  <p»m,  to  grow, 
i.  e.  an  excrescence ;  that  kind  of  eminence  of  a  bone 
which  is  contiguous,  and  makes  it  one  piece  with  itself. 
Ruf.  Ephes.  Appell.  Pari.  hum.  Corp.  1.  1,  c.  10;  Gal.  de 
Otsib.f  Oribax.  Med.  CoU.  1. 25  i  Gorr.  Drfin.  Med.j  Foet. 
CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

AP0PBT818  {Bot.)  an  excrescence  from  the  theca  of  the 
mueci. 

APOPLE'CTA  {Anat.)  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Casteii. 
Lex.  Med. 

APOPLE'CnCA  {Med.)  I.Medicmes  against  the  apoplexy. 

S.  A  fever  racceediog  an  apoplexy. 
Apopexctica  vena  {Anat.)  the  jugular  vein. 
ATOPLEXY  (Med.)  inr}^,  from  Sati  and  )rA««vw,  to 

strike ;  that  aisorder  irtiich  suddenly  surprises  the  brain, 
■  and  takes  away  all  sense  and  motion.   Hippocrat.  1.  7* 

>fpAor.4;  Aret.  h  I,  c.  7;  CeU.  de  Be  Med,  1.  S,  c.  1 ; 

Gal.  in  Himoerat.  Aphor*  s  Cai.  AtireUatu  de  Aeut,  Moi^. 

1.3,  c.  Si  Oribd*.  Med.  CoU.  \.  8,  c6;  AH,  Tetrdh  S, 

serm.  2,  c  87 ;  P>  Mpnet.  de  Re  Med.  1. 3,  c.  18. 
Apoplexy  now  constitutes  a  eenus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's 

Nosolo^ ;  Class  Newro$es,  Order  cotnata. 
AVOWUVM  {Anat.)  «r«r«jM-«r,  an  epithet  for  certain 

days,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods,  called 

•'•iMTKMi.    Hetydtiuif  Phavorintu. 
APO'RIA  {Rhet.)  ««^,  addubitatio  ;  a  figure,  when  one  is 

in  doubt  or  perplexity  what  to  do.  Rutil.  Lup.  1. 2;  c  10. 
Apokia  (Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  r^f*  ^  duct;  1.  A  doubt* 

ful  disease.   2.  The  same  as  Alysmus. 
APORIA'RE  (Low.)  to  bring  to  poverty. 
APORRHA'IDES  {Con.)  a  sort  of  shell-fish. 
APORRHITSIS  {Aled.)  iw^f^"^,  aligection;  a  precipitate 

throwing  off  the  clothes,  as  in  a  state  of  delhrivn.  Hip- 
pocrat. de  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  acut. 
AFORRHCE'A  (Med.)  iattjivMf  a  defiuxion  of  humours,  I 

rapours,  and  sulphurous  effluvia  (Msnng  off  from  the  body. 
Aporrmgka  {A^rol.)  when  the  moon  separates  from  one 

plaBet  and  appliea  to  another. 
A'POS  (Or.)  the  same  as  Aptts. 

APOSCEPARNI'SMUS  {Sur.)  from  e-nhmpm,  an  axe;  a 
fracture  of  a  bone  like  a  chip  cut  by  an  axe.  ^ 

APOSCHA'SIS  {Med.)  t^Ux^H^  scarification. 

AFOSIOPE^IS  {Rhet.)  iunrumfmiy  called  by  Cicero  re- 
•tieeHtiaj  todNrnitat,  by  Celsns ;  oMemtia,  by  Macrobius ; 
from  d9tnmrum,  taeeo :  «  figure  of  speech     which  one. 
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through  anger  or  eamestaess,  leaves  otit  some  vonl,  ar 

part  of  a  sentence,  to  be  understocd.  u 
Virg.  JEtt.  1.  I,  V.  1S5, 

Qhm  ijo  —  &d  motot  pnatat  eompmttiJiuetMt. 

Where  may  be  understood  the  word  pumam.   Demei.  de 

Eloait.  §  264 ;  Cic  Orat.  I.  3.  c.  25  ;  QfiintiL  1.  9,  c.  SS ; 

Tiber.  Rhet.  c.  10;  Alex,  ntft  rjffii^.  Aid.  Edit.  p.  579; 

Gregor.  ad  Hermog.  c.  7 ;  Macrob.  sat.  4,  c.  6. 
APOSITIA  {Med.)  ararinV,  the  same  as  Anorexia. 
APOSITICA  {Med.)  a»«rfT«it,  what  causes  Apositia.  Gal. 

Exeg.  Vocab.  Hippocrat. 
APOt>PA'SMA  (6urg.)  iwtrrJurt*^  froiq  irl  and  wwAit,  to 

pluck  ;  tbe  rending  asunder  a  ligament,  &c.  Gal,  Comm.  3, 

tn  Hippocrat.  *mt'  (kt^. 
APOSPHACEOLISIS  {Surg.)  iw^r^mUj^tr^  from  npimtji^, 

a  mortification;  a  mortmcadoo  caused  by  too  tight  a 

bandage. 

APOSPHA'GMA  (Ant.)  Awm^ftm^  from  iw^rr,,.  to 
slay ;  the  blood  flowing  from  die  slaughtered  beast  into 
the  vessel  which  was  variously  prepared  for  food. 

Aposphagma  {Med.)  freculent  strainings.    GaL  Exeget, 

Vocab.  Hippocrat.  ^ 
APOSPHI'KXIS  {Surg.)  iMM-<piyi^,  from  i»ri,  priv.  and 

nplyyt/t  to  bind ;  easing  a  bandage. 
APOSPONGPSMUS  {Med.)  itw»rww*^pM»  wiping  off  with 

a  spung. 

APOSTALA'GMA  {Med.)  or  Aposit^a^  itw9va>MVf»ii,  from 
<tVflr«A«(r,  to  distil;  the  sweet  juice  which  distils  from  the 
grapes  before  they  are  trodden.    Catteli.  Lex.  Mai. 

APOi^TA'RE  {Law)  wilfully  to  viokte  the  laws.  Leg. 
Edw.  Conf.  apud  Brotnpton. 

APO'STASIS  {Med.)  Mitr»rt%,  from  a^ir^/*!,  to  separate 
fl-om  ;  1.  The  same  as  Abscessus.  2.  When  the  fragment 
of  a  bone  comes  away  by  a  fracture  it  is  called  an  apostasis. 
S.  The  pasung  off  of  a  distemper  by  excretion,  or  by  a 
settlement  in  one  particular  part.  4.  The  transition  fiwn 
one  distemper  into  another.  Gal.  Compi.  in  Hippocrat. 
Epidem. 

APOSTATA  capiendo  (Law)  a  writ  for  the  apprehension 
of  one  who,  having  entered  into  some  orders  of  religion, 
departs  from  them,  and  wanders  About  the  counby.  Reg, 
Orig.7l.267. 

APOSTA'XIS  {Med.)  i^^V^k,  from  •mriS>,  to  distQ  ;  anv 

defiuxion,  but  particularly  of  blood  frmn  the  nose,  as  it  la 

generally  used  by  Hippocrates. 
APOSTE'MA  {Med.)  from  a^in/*t,  to  depart  from, 

suppuratio ;  an  imposthume,  or  unnatural  swelling  of  any 

corrupt  matter. 

APOSTEMATI^  {Med.)  (Er.r^riM,  those  who  void  pus 

downwards. 

APOSTERI'GMATA  (Mrrf.)  irorif«V;*«Tw,  from 

1.  Supports  for  a  weak  part,  as  pillows,  bolsters,  &c  Gal. 
Comm.  3,  in  Hippocrat.  mf.  2.  Deeprooted  dis- 
orders in  the  intestines.    Hippocrat.  de  Flat. 

A  POSTERIO'RI  {Log.)  a  term  empto3;ed  in  demonstrating 
a  truth,  whether  mathematical  or  philosophical,  as  when 
a  cause  is  proved  from  an  effect. 

APO'STLE  {Bibl.)  a9ar«A*t,  from  a»-«<'iAA*',  to  send;  signi- 
fies literally  a  messenger  or  ambassador,  but  is  now  parti- 
cularly applied  to  those  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  who 
were  commissioned  to  preach  the  gospel. 

APCKSTOLATE  (Ecc.)  the  office  and  dignity  of  an  apostle. 
It  was  also  employed  formerly  as  a  title  for  a  bishop. 

APCySTpLE  (Ant.)  a  tribute  which  was  sent  to  the  emperor 
by  the  Jews.  Jtd.  Epist.  ad  Jud. ;  Buleng.  de  Vect^al. 

APO'STOLI  (^R^.)  8  name  for  letters  demissory,  which 
were  sent  frtnn  one  court  of  justice  to  another  to  certify 
an  appeal. — Apottoliy  magistrates  at  Athens  who  had  the 
charge  of  eq»ippi»g  the  i&et.  ^.^.^.^^^  GoOgk 
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APOSTCVLIC  {Ecc\  or  Apostolical,  an  epithet  for  what  be- 
longed to  the  Apostles,  as  the  Apostolical  age,  ddctrlne, 
&c. — Avosiolical  churches,  those  churches  which  were 
fuuDdetl  immediately  by  the  Apostles,  particularly  the 
churches  of  Home,  of  Alexandria,  of  Antioch,  and  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  now  applied  by  the  catholics  to  the  Ro- 
raish  church  onl^r,  as  ivhen  they  ^eak  of  the  apoitoUcwej 
un  apostolic  nuncio,  an  apostoHe  bne^  and  the  like.— ^P*"" 
iolic  Fathers^  the  Christian  converts  of  the  first  century. 
Sozom.  Hist.  Ecdes.  K  1,  c.  16. 
'  APOSTCVLICI  t£ce.)  Apo8talians»  herettca  of  thethird  cen- 
turyi  who  affected  to  despise  mairii^,  and  to  abstan  irom 
vinCt  and  eveiy  indulgence.  Bwoniua  speaks  abo  of 
another  sect  of  the  same  name,  who  sprung  up,  in  Peri- 
eord,  in  the  twelfth  centu^,  who  held  similar  principles. 
S.  Epipkan.  Heeres.  c.  61;  At^usttn,  Hares*  c.  40; 
Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  260  &  1147;  Sander.  Heeres.  c.  144. 

APOSTOUCUM  (Ecc.)  a  particular  song  or  hymn  an- 
ciently used  in  the  churches. 

APOSTOLO'RUM  vnguentum  (Med.)  an  ointnaent  com- 
posed of  tirelve  ingredients. 

APO'S'TRACOS  (Aiiat.)  ^erp«Mf,an  epitliet  for  a  bone  which 
is  dried  so  as  to  become  a  mere  skeleton.    Gorr.  Def*  Med. 

APOSTROPHE  (Med,)  ix,rt^  from  (Uvrftf«,  verto,  to 
turn  from ;  a  turning  away  from  or  loathing  to  food.  PauL 
^ginit.  I.  3,  c,  7. 

Apostrophe  {Rhet.)  anrpo^q,  aversio ;  a  figure  when 
we  turn  our  speech  from  the  judge  or  auditor  to  one  that 
is  absent.  Hermog.  mifi  l^'.;  Quintil.  1.  9,  c*  S;  Im^, 
1. 16,  c.  2 ;  Scpat.  %uf. ;  Jul,  Rufn.  de  Figur, 

Apostrophe  {Gram.)  a  mark  ( * )  showing  that  a  vowel  it 
cut  off,  as  Ain'  for  Aisne. 

APOSYHMA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Abrasum. 

APOTEICHI'SMOS  {Ant.)  the  work  of  circomrallation, 
or  the  act  of  surrounding  a  town  that  was  to  be  besieged 
with  a  line  of  circumvallation.  PoU,  Onom,  1. 7»  seem.  120. 

APOTELE'SMA  {Med.)  the  event  of  a  disease.  Cal,  Aur. 

APOTELESMATICI  lAnt.)  those  who  tell  fortunes  and 
calculate  nativities,  holding  all  things  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  planets. 

APOTHE'CA  {Ant.)  i*^^ilt^^  repotitorium ;  signifies  pro- 
perly a  cellar  or  wardiouse,  bat  particularly  a  medicine 
shop,  or  a  gally-pot. 

APOTHECA'RY  {Med.)  from  iwlw,  a  medicine-shop; 
signifies  properly  the  keeper  of  a  medictne-sbop,  but  more 
generally  any  compounder  of  medicines,  who  also,  in 
some  countries,  practises  the  art  of  medicine. 

APOTHECA'RTS  Company  ( //er. )  obtained 
a  charter  of  incorporation  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  King  James  I.  Their  anns  are 
argent,  Apollo,  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 
bestriding  a  Python ;  their  supporters  two 
unicorns,  and  the  crest'  a  rhmoceros  sur- 
mounting a  torce  and  helmet.  The  motto 
"  Opifer  per  Orb  em  dicor." 

AFOTHEO'SIS  {Ant.)  deification,  or  placing  among  the 
number ;  an  honour  conferred  on  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors  at  their  decease.  The  ceremony  of  the  apotheo- 
sis 18  described  at  length  by  Herodian. 

APOTHERAPCEIA  {Med.)  inittfliwiM;  ].  The  completion 
of  a  cure.  2.  The  exercise  of  fKction  and  bathuae»  em- 
ployed for  the  final  removal  of  lassitude.  Go/.  £  San. 
iuendA.2,  c.4;  Gorr.  Def* Med. ;  Fon.(Econom,Hippocrat. 

APOTHE'RNUM  {Med.)  iwi»tff»>  a  i)ickle  made  of  mustard, 
oil,  and  vinegar.   Gal.  de  Atten,  Diat.  c.  II. 

APOTHESIS  {Surg.)  «ri«irt«.  from  iwirdi^,  to  place ;  the 
placing  of  a  fractured  limb  in  the  position  in  which  it  ou^t 
to  remain. 

APOTHRAUSIS  {Surg.)  the  removal  of  a  fragment  of 
fractured  bone.   Gorr.  Defin.  Med. 
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APOTOCOS  {Med.)  Abortive. 

APOfTOME  {Math.)  tt»npij,  from  &MtfniMth  to  cnt  off;  the 
rational  remainder  or  residiul  between  two  lines  or  qoan- 
tiUes  which  are  commaigurable  mily  in  power,  at  in 

A — ?  C,  A  B  is  the  difference,  or  Apotome,  be- 
tween A  C  and  C  B.  Euclid  distmffuishea  Apotomes  into 
six  sorts. — The  Hnt  Apotome  is,  mien  the  greater  ii  ra- 
tional, and  the  ciifierence  between  their  squares  is  a  aquare 

number,  as  in  the  numbers  6  +  V  20,  6  —  V^§0  is  the 
Apotome. — The  second  Apotome  is  when  Uie  less  number  is 

irrational,  as  ^18  —  4,  the  difference  between  the  squares 
18  and  16,  is  S  end  the  y'S  is  as  1  to  3.«Tlie  Oard^Apotam 
is  when  both  the  numbers  are  irrational,  as  V^24  — V^18, 
for  the  difference  of  their  squares  24  and  8  is  6,  and  ^  is 
to  v^4  as  1  to  2,— The ToMrtA  Apotome  is  when  the  greateet 
number  is  rational,  and  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  the 
squares  has  no  ratio  to  it,  such  is  4  —  V^S,  where  the  dif- 
ference of  the  squares  16  and  3  is  13,  and  V^Is  has  do 
nitio  in  numbers  to  4. — The  Jiflk  ApUpme  is  when  the  least 
number  is  rational,  and  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of 
the  squares  of  the  two  numbers  has  not  a  ratio  in  numbers 
to  the  greatest,  as  V^6— 2,  where  the  diftrence  of  the 
squares  6  and  4  is  2,  and  v^2  to  has  not  a  ratio  in 
numbers.— The  nz/A  Apotome  U  whoiboth  tfaenumbmare 
irraUonals,  and  the  square  root  of  the  cUf^rente  of  their 
squares  has  not  a  ratio  in  numbers  to  the  greatest,  as 
4/6—  y^2,  where  the  di&rence  of  the  squares  6  and  2  is  4, 

and  V^4  to  V''6  is  not  a  rational  ratio.  EncUd.  £lem' 
b.  10,  prop.  80,  et  seq. ;  Papp.  Math.  Coll.  Inlrod.  L  7; 
Lvc.  de  Burg.,'  Stifel.  Aritk.  Integ.  L  2,  c  IS,  Ac.; 
Ou^tred.  Clav.  Mathemat. 
Apotoms  {Mm.)  the  difference  between  the  greater  and 
less  semitone,  bang  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  128  to 
125. 

APOTROFiB'A  {Ant.)  imtfitm^,  from  iwnfkm,  to  avert; 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  Apotropn  Dii,  aAi{iMCBM,  Aver- 
runwtoret  vel  nuUorum  depMsores,  i.  e.  the  gods  who  deli- 
vered them  from  all  hurtful  things. 

AFOTROPAI'A  {Med.)  the  same  as  Amulets. 

APOZE'MA  (Med.)  a  decoction. 

APPARATOR  (Ant.)  the  same  as  v^ji^Mrjtor. 

APPARATUS  (Surg.)  the  collection  and  right  disposition  of 
the  instruments  of  surgery,  &c. 

Apparatus  is  also  a  term  among  Lithotomists  for  the  parti- 
cular operation  with  its  apparatus,  which  is  employed  m  the 
extraction  of  the  stone.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  Appa- 
ratus majoTt  or  High  Operation,  and  the  Apparatus  ntixor, 
or  Low  Operation. — A^taratus  major  is  that  wMch  is  per* 
formed  immediately  above  the  Pubes,  in  that  part  of  tbe 
bladder  which  is  not  covered  with  the  Peritonseura. — Appa^ 
ratut  minor  is  performed  in  the  perinsenm,  by  laying  open 
the  neck  and  lateral  part  of  tbe  madder,  so  as  to  allow  tbe 
extraction  of  the  stone. 

Appahatcs  IChem.)  the  machinery  for  performing  experi* 
mratSj  as  die  vessels,  and  other  utensib  belonging  to  a  la- 
bWBtory. 

AppARATtrs  {PHemn.)  .comprehends  those  neculiar  inscro- 
ments  1^  wliich  tbe  aeriform  fliuds  may  in  distillations,  so- 
lutions, Sec.  be  caught  and  collected.  The  {nincipal  of 
these  machines  is  the  pneumismatic  troueh. 

APPA'RENT  {Astron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  things  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye,  in  distinction  from  what  they  really  are, 
as  m  regard  to  conjunction,  diameter,  distance^  &c,  of  tbo 
heavenly  bodies. — Apparent  conjuTtction  of  Mtf  planets  ia 
when  they  appear  to  be  placed  in  the  same  right  line  with 
the  eye  of  ^e  spectatipy^^^^^r^„(J^^  ^  angle 
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under  which  we  see  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
as  when  we  see  the  sun,  S,  under  the  anele 
DOE.  This  angle  is  the  sun's  apparent  dia- 
meter,  which  is  the  least  when  he  is  in  s ,  and 
the  greatest  when  in  H .  Ptoli  Almag.  1.  5, 
C  U ;  Kejd.  Tab.  Rudolph,  p.  92.  &c.  and 
Adrtm.  Optic,  c.  10;  (famn.  apud  Rkciol. 
Almag.  Nov^  1.  3,  c.  10,  &c.;  Tyck.  Brah, 
Progumnas,  1.1,  c.  1 ;  De  la  Hire  Tab.  Astron.; 
Hesd,  in  Tractat,  de  Mer.  p.  101;  Huj^ot.. 
Sj^stem.  Satum,  p.  77.—Am>arettt  honzon, 
[ride  Horixon]— Apparent  Mace  of  a  planet, 
UMt  point  ia  the  s^ere  of  the  wtwld  at  which 
yoo  aee  the  centre  of  the  aun,  moon,  or  stan*  ih>m  the 
aurftceof  the  earth. — Apparent  itatumt  the  position  orap- 
pcannce  of  a  [Janet  or  comet  ia  the  aame  point  of  the  zo- 
diac for  aaroal  days  succearively. — Apparent  time,  [vide 
Equation  and  7**ia<1 
ArpABBMT  distance  {Opt.)  that  distance  which  we  judge  an 
obj«;t  to  be  from  us  when  seen  from  a  far  off,  which  may 
be  very  difierent  from  the  real  distance ;  for  the  heaveol^ 
bodies  appear  to  be  at  the  same  distance,  although  there  is 
the  difference  of  many  thousand  miles  between  their  dis- 
tances.—i4/KMirm^  motiont  that  motion  which  we  perceive 
in  a  distant  body  that  is  moving  whilst  the  eye  is  either  at 
rest  or  in  motion ;  or  that  motion  which  an  object  at  rest 
aeenis  to  have  whilst  the  eye  itself  only  ia  in  motion ;  thus 
very  swiA  motions,  as  those  of  the  lummaries,  may  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  motions ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
the  eye  to  move  forwarda  in  one  direction,  any  remote  ob- 
ject at  teat  will  appear  to  move  in  a  parallel  line  the  con- 
tnry  wsy.  The  more  oblique  the  eye  is  to  the  tine  or  plane 
n^ieb  a  distant  body  moves  in,  the 
more  wOl  the  i^aparent  motion  differ 
iirom  the  true  one.  Suppose  a  body 
to  rerdve  equably  in  the  circumfe- 
reoce  of  a  circle.  A  B  F  C  E  D,  de- 
scribing equal  arcs  in  equal  times,  and 
the  eye  be  at  O  in  the  plane  of  that 
cirde,  when  at  the  point  A  it  seema 
fiw  aome  tune  to  stand  still,  and  con- 
Btantly  aftmrarda  to  move  bster  till 
it  gets  to  Ae  point  F,  where  the  mo- 
tion appears  to  become  the  greatest ; 
^er  wnich  it  ^pean  to  decrease  till 
the  body  comes  to  C,  when  it  will 
^lain  seem  to  stand  still ;  and  then  its 
apparent  motion  will  increase  back- 
wards till  the  body  arrives  at  £,  wbere  it  will  seem  again 
to  move  ftstesL — Apparent  magnitude  of  an  object,  the 
magnitude  as  it  appMrs  to  the  eye,  tibe  measure  of  which 
is  the  quantity  of  the  optic  ^le;  as  suppose  D  to  be  an 


object  liewed  by  the  ere  at  A  B,  tiun  C  A  D  ia  the  ai 
lent  magnitiide  OT  the  ooject  whoi  viawed  at  At  and  C  B  D 
die  apparent  munitude  of  that  object  viewed  at  B. — ^fipa- 
rent ^fignrCt  the  %are  or  shape  under  whicii  an  oliiiect  ap- 
pears when  aeen  at  a  diataoce. — Ajparent  place  ^an  object, 
that  in  w\uA  it  appeara.  ii4ien  teen  throu^  or  in  glass, 
water,  w  other  refracting  substuces.  When  an  object  is 
aeen  in  a  convex  glass,  its  i^unnt  place  will  be  more  re- 
mote than  the  true  place,  ana  the  reverse  when  it  is  seen 
through  a  piane  m  concne  f^MMO^^A^iaretU  place  ^^he 
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image  of  an  obfect,  that  in  which  the  image  of  an  object.ap- 
pears  to  be  which  is  made  by  the  reflection  of  a  spt?culuni^ 
This,  according  to  Euclid  and  others,  is  when  the  reflected 
rays  meet  the  popendicular  drawn  from  the  object  to 
the  speculum.  End.  Catop.  prop.  16,  &c. ;  Kepi,  in  VUett, 
prop.  18. 

AppAasHT  (Law)  an  epithet  for  an  heir,  as  the  heir  appa- 
rent, or  immediate  heur  to  the  crown,  in  distinction  mnn 
the  nrviumzrfftw  heir. 

APPARITION  {Astron.)  tiie  becoming  visible,  as  applied 
to  the  heavenly  bodies  which  appear  above  the  horizon. — 
Circle  of  apparition,  that  circle  or  imaginary  line  within 
which  the  stan  are  always  visible  in  any  given  latitude,  in 
distinction  from  the  drde  ^  ocadlaiion. 

APPARITO'RES  (Ant.)  from  tnmareo,  to  appear,  or  be  at 
hand ;  public  officera  so  called  because  they  were  always 
at  hand  to  wait  upon  tiie  magistrates.  Unuer  this  general 
name  were  included  the  Scribes,  Accensi,  Prccones,  &c. 
They  also  acted  as  lictors  to  the  priests,  according  to  ah 
inscription  in  the  Appian  way,  APPAUITORI  PONTI- 
FICUM  PARMULARIO.  Cic.  in  Verr.  act.  3,  c.  78; 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  1.  12,  v.  850;  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  244  ; 
Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jut.  Civ,  Bom,  1.  S,  c.  15 ;  Gutker.  de  Vet. 
Jur.  Pontif.  1.  2,  c  13. 

APPA'RITORS  (Laao)  or  messengers  who  serve  the  process 
of  the  spiritual  court.  Stat.  21,  Hen.  &.—Appantart  co* 
mUaiust  Sherifls'  officers.    Hale's  Sheriff^s  Acco.  104. 

APPA'RLEMENT  (Law)  a  French  term  corrupted  from pa- 
reiUementt  signifying  in  like  manner,  as  aprmrlement  of  wan, 
i.  e.  i^r  tlie  manner  of  wars.   Stat.  %  R,% 

APPARITRA  (Archaol.)  furniture  unplementa,  aa  Carru- 
mrum  apparura,  plough  tackle. 

APPE'AL  {Law)  &om  t^pello,  to  appeal.  1.  The  removal 
of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  judge,  [vide  Au- 
dita Querela,  &c.l  2.  An  accusation  by  a  private  subject 
for  any  heinous  onence,  as  appeals  of  Mat/hem,  depaccy  de 
plagio,  de  imprisimento,  whicn  are  not  capital ;  ot  appeals 
of  M urdert  Larceny,  or  Robbery,  Rape,  and  Arson,  which 
arecapital.  Glanv.de Leg. &c*\,S,c.  1 ; £rsc<.  1.3, tracts, 
c  1 9 ;  Britt.  c.  S2,  &c. ;  Horn,  Mir,  qf  Just,  c.  2,  sect.  1 1 ; 
Staundf  Fku.  Coron.  1.  2,  c.  5,  &c.;  1  Inst.  288,  &e. 

APPE'^ANCE  (Per.)  the  representation  or  projection  of 
a  figure,  Sue.  on  the  perspective  plane.^ 

Appearance  direct  (Opt.)  the  view  or  sight  of  any  object  by 
direct  rays,  without  refraction  or  reflection. 

Appsabamce  (Lata)  the  defendant's  engaging  to  answer  an 
action  entered  against  him. 

Appearance  (Astron.)  the  same  as  Phtenomenon  or  Piasis. 

APPE'ARAND  (Low)  vide  Heir-apparent. 

APPEO.  (Mil.)  French  for  a  roU-call. 

Appbl  (^Faic.)  a  smart  blow  with  the  sword-blade  on  that  of 
the  antagonist  on  the  contrary  side  to  that  which  has  been 
engaged.  It  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  stamp  of  the 
foot,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  opening. 

APPEOI-LANT  (Law)  he  who  makes  the  appeal. 

APPELLATIO  (irtw)  vide  Appeal. 

APPEIXATIVE  (Gram.)  the  common  name,  as  opposed  to 
the  proper.    Prise.  Inst.  Gramm.  1.  J . 

APPfXLEE'  (Lato)  he  of  whom  the  appeal  or  accusation 
is  made. 

APPE'IXOR  (Lan)  the  aame  aa  AppfUant. 
APPE'NDENS  (Lam)  e^pendant,  or  belonging  to  something 

else ;  as  an  advowson  appendant  to  a  manor,  &c.   Co.  Ut. 

121,  &c. 

APPENDFCULA  vermj/brmis  (Anat,)  a  wonn-iormed  ap- 
pendaze  to  Ae  vilettinum  caeum, 

APPEm}PCULATE  {Sot.)  appendiculatus;  appendicled, 
or  appended,  at  the  extremity ;  an  e|nthet  applied  to  the 
petiole ;  Petiolus  appendicular  a  pcnole  that  has  a  small 
W.r  le.™  « the  b«..  ^  ^  ^.^.^.^^  by  GoOg  le 
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Appekdiculati  (Med.)  connected  in  any  way. 
Appendiculate  (/cA.)  an  epithet  for  the  Botany  Bay 

&wwiAw  of  Linnsufl. 
APPENDITIA  (Lotv)  from  appendo,  to  hang  at  or  on  ;  the 

appuftenanoea  to  a  dweUtog,  &c;  thiu  pent-houaes  are  the 

ampendUia  dontusy  &c 
AITE'NDIX  {Lit.)  from  appendo,  to  han^  at  or  on;  a 

aapplement  to  any  work  oy  way  of  addition  or  iilustra- 

tion. 

Appendix  (Med.)  the  same  as  Apophysis ;  parts  connected 
with  the  whole :  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  appended  to  the 
utenu, 

Apfekdix  (Bot.)  a  thorn  having  red  berries;  also  the  ber- 
ries themselves  hanging  on  nre  appendices. 
A'PPENNAGE  {Lato)  apanage,  from  appendage;  a  child's 

Sortion ;  properly  the  portion  of  the  king's  younger  ch.il' 
ren  in  France. 
APPE'NSA  (Med.)  a  species  of  amulet. 
APPE'NSIO  (itf«/,)fr(r.n  appendo,  to  hang  up;  the  suspension 
of  a  broken  limb,  principally  the  arm  in  a  scarf.  CatteU. 
APPENSU'KA  (Lou)  the  payment  of  money  at  the  scale, 
or  by  weight. 

APPFTE'NTIA  ciSi,  an  appetite.— ^/iprftfnfia  gUtria,  am- 
bition. 

APPETITUS  canittus  (Med.)  the  same  as  Buiima. 
A'PPLE  (Bot.)  the  well-known  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  same 
name>  tne  Pt/nu  malus  of  Linnieus,  which,  in  its  culti- 
vated state,  is  called  the  Mtdm  sativa,  or  Common  Apple- 
Tree ;  and  in  its  mid  state*  Malus  sylvestris,  the  Wilding 
or  Crab.   The  most  esteemed  sorts  of  apples,  in  England, 
are,  according  to  the  order  of  their  ripening,  th^— Codlin, 
vrtiich  comes  first  to  the  market ;  the  Marniret  Apple,  not 
10  long  as  the  Co^in;  the  Pearmain;  tae  Quince;  the 
(^den  Renette,  i^ich  ripens  in  October ;  the  Hertford- 
abire  Pearmain,  fit  for  use  in  November;  the  llusset,  a 
good  kitchen  apple  from  October  to  April;  Nonpareil,  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  fruits,  whidt  is  not  npo  before 
Christmas ;  and  GoMen  I^ppin,  an  apple  almost  pecnliar  to 
'    England.   The  sorts  best  fitted  for  cyder  are  the  Red- 
Streak,  the  Devonshire  Royal  Wilding,  the  Whitsour,  the 
Herefordshire  Under  Leaf;  John-Apple  or  Deux-anues, 
Everlasting  Hanger,  and  Gennct  Moyle. 
There  are  other  plants  which  have  also  the  name  of  Apple, 
as  follows — Custard  apple,  the  Annona  ;  Love  apple, 
the  Solanum ;  Mad  apple,  the  Solanum;  Pine  apple, 
the  Bromelia  ;  Purple  apple,  the  Annona  ;  Sour  apple, 
the  Annona ;  Thorn  apple,  the  Datura  ;  Water  apple, 
the  Annona  of  Linnaeus. 
ATPLICATE  (Geom.)  another  name  for  the  ordinate  or 
right  line  that  is  drawn  to  a  curve  and  bisected  by  its  dia- 
meter,  [vide  Ordinate]— Applicate  number,    [vide  Con- 

APPLICATION  (Med,)  applicatiof  any  communication  to 
the  body,  externally  or  internally,  by  way  of  a  remedy, 

AppLicATibN  (MisM.)  the  bringing  one  thing  near  to  another 
for  the  piupose  of  measuring  it.  Thus  a  longer  space  is 
measured  by  the  continual  application  of  a  less,  as  a  yard 
by  a  foot  or  inch. '  The  number  ^4  is  measured  or  divided 
by  the  application  of  6 ;  or  the  rectangle  a  b  applied  to  the 

line  c  gives  '^'•—Application^  wufttfitJm,  a  term  to  express 

c 

the  fitting,  of  two  quantities  whose  areas  are  equal  but 
figures  dineirent,  as  when  Euclid  shows  how  on  a  given 
line  rcp^MAAiT',  to  apply  a  parallelogram,  equal  to  a 
right-lined  figure  given.  Euaid  Elem.  1.  6,  prop.  28,  &c. 
—Application  of  one  science  to  another^  la  the  employing 
the  rules  and  principles  of  the  one  for  perfecting  the  other; 
as  of  Algebra  to  Greometry,  when  geometrical  theorems  are 
solved  by  algebraical  investigations. — AppHcatim  ofMe- 
cAontiM  to  Geometry,  consists  chiefly  ia  employing  the 


centre  of  gravity  of  figures  for  detem^ng  the  contents  of 
solids  described  by  those  fiaurea^ — Application  of  Geometry 
and  Astronomy  to  Geography^  consists  in  determining  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places,  the  figure  of  the  globe, 
&c.  by  geometrical  and  astronomical  operationa  and  prin- 
ciples. — Application  of  Geometry  and  Atgrbra  to  Phytic* 
and  Natural  PhUox^fff  the  reduction  of  uiy  physical 

f principles  or  operations  to  a  comparison  of  anglea  and 
ines,  &c.  as  in  the  science  of  Catoptrics  for  example, 
whicit  rests  on  die  datum,  "  lliat  tha  angle  of  inddence  is 
e^qual  to  the  angle  of  reflection."   Thif  species  of  ap[dica- 
tion  was  first  introduced  by  Newton. 
Application  (Asfrd.)  ikfi  approaching  of  any  two  planets 

to  each  other. 
APPODIA'RE  {ATchafoU)  to  lean  upon. 
APPOGIATU'RA  {Mtu.)  an  Italian  word  for  a  note  of 
embellishment. 

APPOINTEE'  (Mil.)  a  foot  soldier  in  FVance,  who,  for  long 
service  and  great  bravay,  recdved  pay  abore  a  private 

centinel. 

APPOI'NTMENT  2f  a  *f**P  {Mar,)  its  equipment,  furni- 
ture, &c. 

AFPO'LLON  (Astron.)  a  name  given  to  the  star  Castor. 
APPO'NEKE  (Lato)  to  pledge  or  pawn.  Neubrigmsie. 
APPO'RTIONMENT  (Lam)  a  dividing  of  rents. 
APPO'RTUM  [Ant.)  the  revenue  or  profit  which  a  thine 
brings  in  to  Its  owner.   Stat.  1,  95  Ed.  1,  De  Apportu 

APPO'SAL  of  Sheriffs  (Lato)  the  charging  them  with  money 
received  upon  the  account  in  the  Exchequer.  Stat  23 
Car. «. 

APPO'SER  {Law)  an  examiner;  ao  officer  in  tbeconrtof 
Exchequer,  called  the  foreign  apposor. 

APPOSITIO  (Med.)  the  same  as  Additio, 

APPOSITION  (Grant.)  the  situation  of  two  nouns  standing 
in  the  aame  case,  as  Cicoo,  the  orator. 

APPRAPSER  (Com.)  one  sworn  to  value  goocb,  &c. 

APPREHE'NSION  [Log.)  apprehensio,  the  first  power  of  the 
mind,  by  which  it  simply  contemplates  things  without  pro- 
nouncing any  thing  about  them. 

Apprehemsiok  (Law)  the  capture  of  the  person. 

APPRE'NDRE  (Lam)  a  fee  or  profit  to  be  taken  or  receiTCd. 
Stat.  2  Ed.  6. 

APPRE'NTICE  (Lav)  a  young  person  bound  by  indentures 
or  articles  of  agreement,  to  a  tradesman  or  artificer,  to 
learn  his  trade  or  mystery. 

APPRE'SSED  (Bot,)  appressut,  pressed  or  squeezed  close ; 
an  epitliet  for  a  leal^  calyx,  and  peduncle.  FoUmm  op- 
pressum,  a  leaf,  the  disk  of  which  approaches  ao  near 
to  the  stem  as  to  seem  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  to  it  ity 
violence.  Cdyx  appressas,  a  calyx  that  presses  dose  .on 
the  peduncle.  Peiumctdus  appresnu,  a  peduncle  thatt  ia 
close  to  the  branch  or  stem. 

APPRI'ZING  (Lato)  a  name  for  an  action  in  the  Scotch 
law,  by  which  a  auditor  formeriy  carried  off  the  estates  of 
the  debtor  in  payment  of  the  drota  due  to  him,  in  lieu  of 
which  adjudications  are  now  resorted  tor 

APPRO'ACH  (Math.)  or  the  Curve  ofeqwtUe  ApproatA,  a 
problem,  first  propmed  by  Leibnitz,  to  find  a  carve  down 
which  a  body  dracendin^  by  the  force  of  gravity  shall 
make  equal  apmnaches  in  equal  times.  This  curve  has 
been  found,  by  BeraoiuUi  and  others,  to  be  the  seeond  cu- 
bical parab^a,  placed  widi  its  vertex  uppermoat. — Method 
of  Approachetf  a  meUiod  of  resolving  certain  problems  in 
Algebra,  by  assigning  certain  limits  to  the  quantity,  and 
then  apprcHKhing  nearer  and  nearer  ontil  the  point  is 
reached.    WaU.  Oper.  Math. 

APPRO' ACHES  (Fort,)  the  works  whereby  the  besiegers 
approadi  the  besieged  place,  such  as  tha  first,  second,  and 
tfiurd  ParaUeli,  Treno&^gjf^^^^^^^b(^^te> 
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those  which  are  carried  on  by  the  beiieged  agaimt  those 
<^  the  besiesen. 

APPRO^ACHING  {Hori.)  the  inoculaliDg  or  ingrafting  the 
H>rig  of  one  tree  into  aiwtfaer  without  cutting  it  off  from 
the  parent  stock.   It  is  «ko  called  Inarching. 

Appkoachino  (Sport.)  a  term  for  the  derices  employed  hy 
the  mortwnan  to  r^et  near  ahy  birds. 

APPROPIA'RE  {Med.)  to  appropriate  or  adapt  medicines 
to  a  particular  part  <^  the  Ixidy. — Apprmiare  communiamt 
to  discommon  or  inclose  any  piece  of  land  which  was 
befiire  common.— i4;ipropHrre  ad  honorem,  to  bring  a 
■wnoar  mthin  the  extent  and  liberty  of  sui;^  an  honour. 

APPROPRIA'TION  (Law)  the  annexation  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical beneBce  to  the  proper  and  perpetual  use  of  some 
religiooa  body.  If  to  the  use  of  lay  persons  it  is  termed 
Impropriation,   37  Heir.  8|  c.  13 ;  Co*  Lit*  46. 

AppsoPHiATioK  (Med.)  that  action  of  the  natural  heat  by 
which  the  humours  and  animal  spirits  ate  so  united  with 
the  body  as  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  proper  func- 
tion. 

TO  APPRCyVE  (Lam)  approbare,  to  increase  the  profit 
upon  a  thing  ;  as  to  approve  land  by  increasing  the  rent. 
2  ha.  784'. 

APPRCyVEMENT  (Lm)  aporobatio.  1.  The  inclosing  the 
common  land  within  the  lord's  waste,  so  as  to  leave  egress 
and  r^reas  to  the  tenant  who  is  a  commoner.  Reg. 
Jud.  8,  9.  S.  Hie  augmentation  of  the  protiis  of  lands. 
Stat.  <if  Mert.  20 Hetu  8;  F.  N.  B,7l ;  Crompt,  Just.  250. 

APPRCVVER  (Law)  a^robator,  one  confessing  himself 
guQty  of  felony,  and  appealing  others  of  the  same  crime  to 
savelMmsdr  (Bract.)  i.  S,  tracU  2,  c  SS{  Stand/,  Plac, 
Coron,52\  Crompt.  Jtut,  iSO. 

APPRCyVERS  (Lam)  appntbaiores.  \.  Baili&  or  lords  in 
their  frandiises ;  such  persons  in  the  marshes  of  Wales  as 
had  liceoce  de  vendre  H  tuheter  beasts.  2.  Those  who 
were  sent  to  increMe  the  fanns  of  hundreds,  &c.  Stat.  2, 
Edn,  S^Amroven  iha  King.  1.  Such  as  have  the 
letting  of  the  kbi^s  demesne.  Slat.Sl  Hen,  S.  2.  Sherifi. 
£Ad.  3,  Stat.  1. 

APPROXIMATE  (Bat.)  approaamattu  t  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf;  t^pjproanmatum  Jokitaif  a  leaf  that  stands  close  to  the 
stem. 

APPROXIMATION  (Math.)  a  continual  approach  to  a 
root  or  quantity  sought,  but  not  expected  to  be  found. 

Approximation  a  method  of  cure  by  transplanting 

a  disease  into  an  animal  or  Tegetable  subject  by  way  of 
immetliate  contact.   CatteU,  Lex.  Med.  ' 

APPRUAOIE  (Lam)  to  take  to  one's  own  use  or  profit. 
Stat.  WiU.  2. 

APPRISING  (Zoto)  Tide  Appriting. 

APPUP  (Men.)  a  stay  upon  tne  hand;  that  is,  the  recipro- 
cA  sense  between  the  horse's  mouth  and  the  bridle  band. 
—True  OT  right  t^tpui  is  the  nice  bearing  or  stay  of  the 
bridle. — -Dull  or  d^ appui  is  when  the  tongue  is  so  thick, 
that  the  iMt  cannot  work  or  bear  upon  the  bars;— 7bo  much 
appuif  when  the  horse  throws  himself  too  much  upon  the 
bit.— JWtf  i^ppuit  a  firm  stay  without  resting  heavy. 

Appvi  (3lt2.)  a  French  term  for  any  particular  given  point 
or  body  upon  which  troops  are  formed,  or  by  which  they 
are  marched  in  line  or  column. — AUar  d  Va^^ptd  is  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  any  body  <^men. 

ATPULSE  (Aaron.)  the  approach  of  two  lunrinaries  to  one 
another,  so  as  to  be  sera  as  it  were  together  m  the  same 


APPU'LSUS  (Law)  from  appdfot  to  drive;  the  driving  or 
conungoT  cattle  to  the  water. 

APFIPRTENANCE  (Lain)  in  Latin  pertinentia,  in  French 
appartinir;  whatever  thing  corporal  er  incorporal  apper- 
tains to  another  thing  as  the  principal,  as  hamlets  to  a 
chief  manor,  &c.|  or  right  of  common,  &c   Cn  Lit.  121. 


A'PRE  (Her.)  a  figure  like  a  bull,  except  that  the  tail  is 
short,  and  without  the  testes ;  the  unister  supporter  of  the 
Russia  merchants'  company. 

A'PRICOT  (Bot.)  or  apricock,  a  sort  of  wall-fruit,  which 
requires  much  sun  to  ripen  it.  It  was  reckoned  by  the 
ancients  to  be  allied  both  to  the  Apple,  fno/um,  and  to  the 
Plum,  prunus  ;  and  is  called  by  Dioscorides  'Affbt- 
ncuMc,  KtfufKKutf  or  j8ifiy«Ki« ;  by  Pliny,  Preecocia  ;  and  is 
now,  in  the  Lihnean  system,  the  Pritnus  Armeniaca.  The 
principal  swts  of  this  fruit  are  the  Masculine,  the  Orange, 
the  Algier,  the  Roman,  the  Turicey,  the  Breda,  and  the 
Brussdls,  which  -last  is  ripe  the  latest  of  all  the  Apricots. 
DioKor.  1.  1,  c.  163;  PUn.  1.  IS,  c.  12;  Columd,  in  Hort.t 
Paul.  M^net.  1. 1,  c.  81. 

A'PRIL  (Chron.)  AprUit,  i.e.  AperiUg,  because  the  spring,. 
aperitf  opens  or  commences  witii  this  mcmth. 
Virg.  Georg.  I.  1,  v.  217. 

Candidut  aurotu  aptrit  nin  eomu&uj  annum 
TaurKt. 

The  second  month  of  Romulus*  year  and  the  fourth  of 
Noma's  year,  which  began  in  January.   Romulus  cwise-^ 
crated  this  month  to  Venus,  the  mother  of  iEneas. 
Ovid.  Fatt.  1. 1,  v.  39. 

JUortfieratJirimiiMauif,  l^mtriigiM  MnmdM: 
Hoe  jvwrii  praiogMj  qMi'iu  iUg  fattr. 

Hor.  1.4,  od.l],  T.14. 

Jitu  riW  mtnt  aguiim  i 
Qui  diet  omrmh  Vamil  mmiim 
Fiadit  AptiUm, 

A'PRON  (Gunn.)  a  piece  of  thin  or  sheet  lead,  used  to 
cover  the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  cannon. — Apron  of  a 
dock,  a  flooring  raised  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock,  a  little 
higher  than  the  bottom. — Apron  of  a  ship,  a  piece  of  curved  . 
timber  fixed  behind  the  stern. 

Aprok  (Carpent.)  a  platform,  or  flooring  of  (dank,  raised  at 
the  entrance  of  a  dock,  against  which  the  gates  are  shut. 
—Apron  piece,  or  pitching  piece,  in  double-flighted  stairs, 
for  supporting  the  carriage  piece  or  rough  strings. 

APRO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  name  tor  the  Nigra  vitit,  or  Black 
Briony. 

APRO'XIS  (Boi.)  the  name  given  by  Pythagoras  to  a  herb, 
whose  root  takes  fire  at  a  distance  like  Naphtha.  Piin. 
1.  24,  c.  17. 

ATSIDES  (Astron.)  or  Apses,  from  apsii,  W^k,  connexio  ; 
two  points  in  the  orbits  of  the  planets  at  the  greatest  and 
least  distance  from  the  sun  or  the  earth,  as  A  and  B  in  the 
article  Anomaly,    [vide  Anomedif] 

APSINTHATUM  (Med.)  from  a/Mtn/Aium  ;  a  sort 

of  drink  accommodated  to  the  stomach  made  of  worm-  t 
wood.    Aet.  Tetrad,  1,  serm.  3,  c  69. 

APSrNTDlUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Absinthium, 

AF^IS  (Ecc)  a  place  in  ancient  churches  where  the  clergy 
used  to  sit ;  so  called  from  m^h,  an  arch,  because  it  was 
arched.  August,  ep.  23;  Gr^*  Turon.  I.  10,  c.  31,  &c.; 
Cal.  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Lect.  1.  9^  G.  -)& 

Apsis  IMatfi?}  vide  Aptidet, 

APSY'CHIA  (Med.)  the  samd  as  Lipoethymia. 

APSY'RTOS  (Bot.)  a  name  for  common  horehouod. 

TO  A'PTATE  a  planet  lAstrd  )  to  atrengthen  it  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  house  and  dignitioB,  to  its  greatest  advantage. 

ATTENADYTES  (Or.)  Penguin,  a  genus  of  ammal^  of 
the  Class  Avet,  Order  Ansent, 

Generic  Characters.   BUI  strai^^rongiis  with  reflected 
prickles. — ITfligf  fin-shaped,  without  qidlU&^efs.  co- 
vered with  a  strong,  broad  membrane^ — Ta^  ^rt, 
wedged.  .jtflR. 
ATTERA  (Ent.)  mrrtfH,  i.  e.  without  wir  |#6r, 
and  Tripw,  a  wing;  the  sevctiili  onlt  '^taif 
no  wings.  It  includes  the  follawriDp    ^  CjO 
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Podura^  Spring'Tail ;  Termet ;  Pediculut,  hoase ;  Pulex, 
Flea ;  Acam*,  Tick ;  Hydrachnat  Heed ;  Phalangium  ; 
Aranea,  Spider ;  Scor^iOt  Scorpion  ;  Cancer,  Crab,  Lob- 
ster; Monoculus;  Ontscus  f  Scolopendra  i  JtduSf  IJp. 

A'PTOTE  {Gran.)  <i»T#r«»,  from  t,  priv.  and  utAth,  caie ; 
a  noun  without  cases,  as  Nequam.  SMipat,  Char.  Xiut, 
Gram.  1.  I ;  Pritcian,  de  Art.  Gram.  1.  5. 

A'PUA  {Ich.)  M^Hf  a  worthleu  little  fish ;  called  by  some 
the  Loach.  The  same  name  is  given  to  th^  Clupea  Encra- 
sicholus  of  Linnaeus,  now  called  the  Anchovy.  Aritt.  Hist. 
Animal.\,6,  c,  15;  Plin.hSl;  Getn.de Aquat.  Rai.Ichth.f 
Aldrov.  de  PUc,  &c, 

A'PUS  (Or.)  without  feet,  the  Martinet;  so  called 

because  it  does  not  use  its  fe^ ;  «  kind  of  Swallow ;  the 
hirmdo  aptu  of  Linnsui,   Plitt.  t  II,  c.  47. 

Apus  {AstroH.)  or  Apoutt  a  cwateUation  near  the  south  pole, 
having  eleven  stars,  accorduig  to  Bayer.  Uranomet. 

APUTASY  (Bot.)  a  tree  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

APY'Cm  {Mut.)  cjTiwM,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  three  notes  proslambanomenoSt  nefe  j^nenwion,  and 
nete  hyperbolaon,  which  are  so  called  because  they  contain 
a  perfect  sound,  and  do  not  press  on  dther  side  upon  the 
compact  intervals. 

APY'RA  (Afin.)  a  species  of  the  Argilla  of  Linnsus. 

APYRE'XI A  (Med.)  iac»f^,  from  «,  priv.  and  vifir^,  fever; 
the  abatement  of  a  fever. 

AFY'RINA  (Med.)  Current-wine. 

APYROME'LE  (Surg.)  mntf^?^,  from  «,  priv.  xvfnu  nu- 
cleus, and  iMi>.n  a  probe  ;  a  probe  without  a  button.  Gal. 
Exeges  Vocab,  Hippoc. 

A'PYRON  (Min.)  from  «,  priv.  and  n^.  SuliAur 
vivum.  Diosc.  1.  5,  c.  124.  2.  A  ch«nical  preparation, 
,      otherwise  called  iEthiops. 

APYROTHIUM  {Min.)  Sulphur  vivum. 

A'QUA  (Chem.)  i.  e.  a  qu^  vtvimust  by  which  we  live  ;  as 
unda  comes  from  unde  sunt  omniot  t.  e.  whence  all  things 
are ;  Water,  an  insipid,  ponderous,  transparent,  colour- 
less, uninflammable,  and  fluid  body,  iorraed  by  the 
union  of  oxyeen  and  hydr<^n.  The  substances  contamed 
in  water  orelield  either  in  suspension  or  solution ;  by  the 
first  are  meant  day,  silex,  calcareous  earth,  and  magnesia; 
by  the  latter,  air  of  different  kinds,  caibonic  acid,  usn[de  or 
compound  alkalies,  lime,  the  sulj^fttes,  muriate^  hepstic 
gas,  &c.—Aqua  pura.  Pure  or  common  water  is  distip- 

fuished  into— ^f^ua  jglmiaf  called  by  Ovid  aqua  pluoiaiit, 
y  Pliny  aqua  imlmum,  by  Horace  aqua  ceeletiu ;  Rain 
Water,  which  is  the  purest  or  freest  from  the  impregnation 
of  foreign  bodies. — Aqua  foHtana.,  Spring  Water;  the  next 
(  in  purity,  often  contains  common  salt  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  K  is  unfit  for  the  dressing  of  food,  or  the  dissotvinj;; 
of  ^oap,  owin^  to  the  quantity  of  earthy  sahs  which  it 
holds  jtt  solution.— i4oua  puteana,  called  by  Columella 
ptUealist  Well-Water,  known  by  the  name  o^  hard-water, 
which  is  the  most  liable  to  be  impregnated  with  the  soil. — 
Aqua  ^uvialis,  River-Water,  is  generally  as  pure  if  not 
purer  than  spring  water,  if  the  motion  be  rapid  and  the  bed 
sUicious  sand.— ^fua  nhaUs,  Soow-Water,  which,  when 
melted,  is  destitute  of  all  gaseous  bodies. — Aqua  palustris, 
Msnh-Water,  which  is  stagnant  and  impregnated  with 
many  animal  and  vegetfd>le  substances.— ^^ua  fnanna, 
Sea-Water,  which,  in  addition  to  common  salt,  contains 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  of  soda,  and  of  lime,  muriate  of 
magneua,  and  of  lime,  in  diferent  proportions.— ^jwt 
minendis,  Mineral-Water,  whatever  is  impr^;nftted  in  a 
sensible  manner  with  any  mineral.  Hie  suBstaoces  which 
these  waters  are  found  to  contain  are  thirty-eicht  in  num- 
ber, con^sting  af  air,  and  gases,  adds,  alkalies,  earth, 
and  salts,  according  to  the  predmninance  of  which  they 
are  distinguished  into  the  classes.   1.  The  Acidulous,  in 


which  carbonic  acid  forerails.  2.  The  Chalybeate,  in 
which  iron  is  discovered.  3.  The  hepatic,  or  sulphureous, 
which  contain  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  4.  Tne  saline, 
which  contains  only  salts  in  sdutton  without  iron,  or  car- 
bonic acid  in  excess.— ^;ua  distillata,  DisUlled-Waler, 
which  is  drawn  from  vegetables  or  any  oth»  substance, 
and  is  either  simple  when  drawn  by  simple  water ;  but 
compound,  spirituous,  or  medicatecU  as  lavender  water, 
peppermint  water,  &c  when  drawn  by  means  of  any  other 
liquid  substance. — Aqua  fortis,  made  of  a  mixture  of  salt- 
petre, vitriol,  and  potter's-euth,  in  equal  parts.— ^^Ma 
extiiicta,  aquafortis,  on  which  river  water  has  been  poured 
to  qualify  its  corrosive  quality. — Aqua  omnium  Amtm, 
made  of  cow-dong  when  tne  cows  ^o  to  grass. — Aqm  r*- 
gulut  or  r^M,  mue  by  the  dissolution  of  sal  ammontac  in 
the  spirit  of  mtee^Aqua  teamda,  made  of  watv  and  the 
precipitate  of  aiiva^—A^ua  ealatiM,  rectified  qurits  of 
wine. — Aqua  vita,  a  cordial  water  made  of  beer,  stroogly 
hopped,  and  weU  feimented^ilfiM  tmkama,  a  noted 
Italian  poison,  called  after  the  name  or  the  woman  who 
employed  it. — Aqua  epidemica,  Phigue  Water,  made  of 
rosemary,  angelica,  French  branny,  &c. — Aqua  odort/era. 
Honey- Water,  made  of  honey,  coriander  seeds,  spiriu  of 
wine,  &c. — Aqua  mdnerata,  Arquebusade-Water,  made  oC 
various  aromatics. 

Aqua  intercus  (Med.)  the  same  as  Amuarca. — Aquaperion- 
dri,  that  humour  which  is  collected  in  the  bag  or  the  heart. 

Aqua  marina  (Min.)  seu  BeryUus^  a  spedes  of  Gemma  of 
Linneeus. 

Aqua  Benedicta  (Ecc.)  Holy  Water,  otherwise  called  4^ 
aspertionis,  because  both  persons  and  tfabgs  are  spriolued 
with  it  among  the  Roman  Cttholics. 

AQUiEDU'CTA  Fdlopia  {Anat.)  a  bony  canal  in  the  ot 

petrosum. 

AQU^DU'CTUS  (Ant.)  ftmn  aqua  ducenda.  Aqueduct,  a 
Conddit  for  water  by  pipes,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Nerva,  there  were  nine  that  emptied  tfaomsetvea 
through  13,594  pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  Ptim.  1*  SI, 
c  6 ;  FronUn.  de  Aquaduct,  iqmd  Grav,  7%ciairr.  Jntiq. 
Roman,  torn.  4,  &c. 

AQUA'GIUM  (Lou)  i.e.  aqwe  agiumf  I>  Awatercome. 
2.  A  toll  for  water. 

AQUALFCULUS  (Anat.)  nrftt,  properiy  signifies  that  paif 
of  the  belly  which  reaches  from  the  navel  to  the  pubes ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  stomach  or  mtestiK 
nal  tube.  Puf,  Ephes.  AppeUat.  Part,  hwman,  Corp.  1. 1, 
c.  1 1 :  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  25,  c.  1. 

AQUA'RIA  Ubra  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  th^ 
hei^t  of  water.    Vilruv.  de  Architect.  1.  8,  c.  5. 

AQUA'RIANS  (Ecc.)  Heretics ;  so  called  becftuse  ther 
used  only  water  at  the  Lord's  Supper ;  a  practice  whicu 
was  condemned  by  S.  Cyprian  in  252.    S.  Cup,  epist.  63. 

AQUA'RIUS  [Ant.)  ^«>fA«(,  Aquaductuum  Curator,  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  diarge  of  the  conduits  or 
aqueducts,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion. NYMPHSANC.  SAC.  EFICTETUS  AQUA- 
RIUS. AUGUSTL  N.  Nic.  ad  Fam.  1.  8,  ep.  6 ;  Mama, 
m  Cie,  ad  loc.  Turneb.  Adver.  1. 14,  c.  13. 

Aquarius  (Ast.)  »J^X''iti  the  water  bearer,  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens ;  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because  at  its 
rising  there  is  much  rain.  It  is  the  deventh  sign  in  the 
zodiac,  reckoned  fiwm  Aries,  and  is  commonly  marked 
[es].  It  rises  in  January,  and  sets  in  February,  and  is 
sapposed  by  the  Poets  to  be  Ganymede  or  Deucalion. 
Vvg,  Gmvg.  \.  S,  T.  SOS. 

-  II.    ■  evm  frig^M  otim 
Jam  flodil,  txtrtmo^  fmnt  Aguarimi  smma 

Tlus  coDstdlation  contains  45  stars  according  to  Ptolemy* 
45  accorduig  to  Ke^er,  41  TX^'^'^^fj^* 

igitizsd  by  Vt 
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Flamttettd ;  amoog  wiuA  it  (me  of  the .  first  maffnitudei 
caUed  FomtAaut  or  Fumlkatat  and  one  of  the  third,  called 
SeAeal,  jirat.  m  Afparatt.  H  HippemA.  »  Arat.  Maml. 
AttromoM.  L  4 ;  Himn^  Poet.  AUnnom.  /  VUrm,  1. 9*  d  6. 
AQUA'RTIA  (Bat)  a  plant;  u  named  by  Jacquin  in 

honour  of  his  friend  and  asustant  Benmt  Acqtuut. 
Aquabtia,  m  the  Lmnaan  systentt  is  a  genua  of  plants, 
Clan  4  Tdramdriot  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Gaurie  Characters.    Cal.  pertaMh  monophyllous ;  tube 
bell'flhaped. — Cor.  mimopetalotu  f  tube  very  short. — 
Stah.  ^ments  short;  anthers  erect.  —  Fist,  germ 
orate;  style  filiform;  stigma  simple.— Pkb.  berry  glo- 
bular; <eMf  very  many. 
Sfeeies,   The  two  species  are  Aguartia  aculeata,  a  dirub, 
native  of  South  America.— ^jnorfia  microphj^f  a 
shrub.    Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
AQUATIC  [No/.)  ho/fti.  Aquatic ;  belon^ng  to,  or  living 
in,  the  water ;  an  epithet  applied  to  different  sorts  of  birds, 
plants,  or  flowers.   Also,  an  epithet  in  natural  history  for 
difoent  raecies  of  animals  and  plants. 
AQUATICS  {Bot.)  trees  that  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 

in  marshes,  and  watoy  places. 
AQUA-TI^NTE  (Paint.)  a  method  lately  invented  of  etch, 
in^  OD  copper,  by  which  a  soft  colour  is  produced  reiem- 
falu^  a  fine  drawing  in  water  colours.   It  is  e&cted  by 
neansof  a  powder. 
AQUATUM  aguaum  {Nat.)  the  diahua  of  an  egg. 
A'QUEDUCT  {Anat.)  vide  Amuednctut. 
A*QUEOUS  lAnat.)  vide  AgwHS, 
AQUETTA  \Chem.)  the  same  as  Aqua  TopAama. 
A'QUEUS  Awnor  aeaiU  {Anat*)  the  aqueous  or  watery 
homoor  of  the  eye;  tbefirM,  or  outermost,  and  thinuest 
of  the  Aree. 

AQUIFOXIUM  {Bat.)  the  Ilex  cassine  of  Linnieus. 

A'QUILA  {Ant.)  the  Eagle  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients, 
not  only  the  lung  of  Uie  birds,  but  the  minister  of  Jupiter, 
nho  is  said  to  have  carried  Ganymede  up  into  heaven  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle ;  whence  he  is  styled  by  the  poets  ales 
Jams,  armigert  and  the  like. 
PiiuL  (%Mp.  od.  3. 

i—  •imfim 

(iMfmrm  y«fM««f 
Xk  n^  SfHXft  MW. 

Tkeoerk,  idyl.  17.  v.  73. 
Vwg,^,\.B,  T.S54. 

Bar.  Carm,  1.4,  od.  4*  v.  1. 

<^mbmmbiktmm/mMmk  alttm 

Slat,  Theb.  h.7,  v.  674. 

■  .    I  •  nteugtauMgrdmu 

Aeatrrit,  nnio^pimmfimimdffrdasdaii 

This  bird  is  particular];[r  distinguished  for  his  fierceness, 
loftiness  of  night,  rapidity,  and  quickness  of  sight ; 
whence  Hbma'  derignotes  him  commonly  by  the  epithets 
'w^mitmt  or  simply  nrur«,  i.  e*  by  distinction ;  thus,  when 
describing  the  combat  between  Achilles  and  Hector, 
he  says, 

iZ.l.S%  V.308.. 

*Afr«S«t  n  mf*  iftMiif,  n.Krmut  3iMysAs*- 

Vkrg,  JEn^i^ll,  T.758. 

Vupn  votmn  alM^  rtfttm  nmjidm  dnttnm 
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Hot,  h  1,  sat.  3,  t.  26. 

dtrinamteonmiHtSttameirmiaeutim, 
Quam  antl  ofiiiia,  «tit  wrpn*  £f»da«nif«7 

As  a  bird  of  omen  it  was  reckoned  lucky  when  it  aj^ared 
on  Uie  right  hand,  as  we  learn  from  H(xner. — 
Hom.0dyst.\.l5,  v.  115. 

Aquila  legionaria,  the  figure  of  the  eagle,  with  expanded 
wings,  made  dther  of  ^d  or  sQver,  was  chosen  by  the 
Romans  as  th«r  enngn,  one  of  iriiich  belonged  to  each 
legion,  wherefore  the  term  aquila  is  sometimes  used  for  a 
legion. 

Luean.  1.1,  v.  244. 

Ut  note fuUen  o^ik,  Samanaipu  ngna. 

[vide  Aquila,  under  Numismatics'] 
AuuiLA  (Vttffl.)  the  ea^Ie  was  chosen,  as  the  symbol  of  em- 
pire, first  by  the  Persians,  and  aftrawards  bv  the  Romans, 
m  consequence  of  which  he  is  representea  on  coins  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  sometimes  standing  on  thundw,  as^.  1, 
or  on  a  crown,  as  in^.  2 ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  reverse 
of  a  coin  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  inscription  PTOAEMAIOT 
20THF02,  m  the  area  Afi,  i.  e.  Afivlrm,  Abydenonm 
the  second  a  coin  of  Acheeus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  the  in- 
scription AXAIOT  BASIAGi22.   On  the  coins  of  Sicily 


Fig.  1.  Fig. «.  Fig.  9.  F\g,% 


the  eagle  was  a  frequent  symbol,  as  in  ^g.  S,  the  reverse 
of  a  coin  of  Agrigentum,  where  two  eagles  are  standing 
oVer  a  hare,  which  is  supposed  to  he  emblematical  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Gelo,  King  of  Syracuse,  and  his  father- 
in-law,  Theron,  King  of  Agrigentum,  over  the  Carthagi- 
nians, Uie  inscription  AKPArANTl'*",  t.  e.  Agrigenti" 
norum.  On  anoUter  coin  of  the  same  city  one  eagle  is 
tearing  another,  as  in  Jig.  4,  which  was  emblematical  of 
the  civil  wars  between  Cssar  and  Pompev*  The  con- 
secration of  the  emperors  was  some  times  depicted  by  an 
eagle  with  a  man  on  its  back,  supposed  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  deceased  emperor  which  it  was  bearing  to  heaven,  [vide 
Consecratio\  But  the  most  frequent  representation  of  the 
eagle  was  that  of  the  AmiUa  leg^onaria^  as  in  the  subjoined 
figure  of  the  com  of  Augustus,  struck  by  the  town  of 


Acd,  in  Spun.  On  the  obverse,  is  the  head  of  Augustus, 
with  the  inscription  AUGtufiu  CAESAR;  on  the  reverse 
two  legionary  eagles  between  two  military  standards, 
the  common  symbol  of  this  town,  the  inscription  Cdotaa 
Jtdia  Gem^  Acci,  XmopAon.  Cynp.  L  7,  c.  I,  and 
Anab.  1.  1,  c.  10;  Sallutt.  de  BelL  Cat.;  Hist,  de  Bdl. 
Civ.  1.  3,  c  99 ;  Diodor.  1. 1 ;  Jos^*  de  Bell:  Jud.  1.  3, 
c.  S;  Plin.  1.  10,  c.  4;  Tacit,  Annal.  l.TS,  c.29;  Flor. 
1.  1 1,  c.  12 ;  Quint.  Curt.  1.  3,  c  3 ;  Sueton.  in  Aug, ;  Dio. 
1.40;  Lactant.  1.  1,  c.  2 ;  Herod.  I.  4,  c.  9;  Veget.  1.  2, 
c.  8 ;  Serv.  in  Mn.  1.  9,  c.  161  ;  Fulgent.  Mythol,  1.  2, 
c.  25;  VaiUani.  Numis.  Prtest.  Imperat.;  Haverkairm. 
Parut.  Sicil.  Discrit.;  Fhrez,  Med.  de  Espan. ;  Spank. 
Dissert,  de  Preest.  et  Usu  Num.;  Hardutn.;  Nttr- 
lUust.;  Beg.  Thes,  Brand.  ;  Froeh.  Not,  Elem.  ^ 
AauiLA  {AMtroH.)  the  Eagle,  in  tfe^j^ff^ift/^iOOgl 
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the  Penian  tablet,  the  Flying  Vultuiv,  one  of  the  forty- 
eieht  old  constellations,  which,  according  to  the  fe^les 
of  the  Greeks,  represented  Ganymede,  who  was  trans- 

{lorted  to  heaven,  and  made  cup-bearer  to  Jupiter.  Fto- 
emy  reckons  nine  ttan  in  this  constellation,  Kepler  twelve, 
Bayer  thirty-two,  Ty cho  and  Flamstead  seren^Hine,  among 
which  was  one  in  the  shoulder  of  the  first  magnitude 
called  Altair*  Arat.  Apwirent.,  et  Hippenh*  in  Aral* ; 
Eratoitk.  Characteritm.  i  PtoL  Alvtag.  I.  7,  c.  5 ;  Hjfgin. 
Astron.  Poet.;  Man.  Astron.  1.  1. 
Aquila  (Zool.)  the  Eagle  is  classed,  in  the  Linnean  n/stem, 

under  the  genus  Falco.  [vide  Falco] 
Aquila  al6a  {Chem.)  the  same  as  Mercurius  dulcis. — AquUa 
philotophorum  is  the  name  given  by  the  alchymists  to  the 
process  of  reducing  metals  to  their  first  matter. 
A'QUIIjM  {Anat.)  ^trw,  the  veins  which  pass  through  the 
temples  into  the  head.  Ruf.  Epha.  Appell.  Pott,  Corp, 
hum. 

Aquilx  lignum  (Bot.)  Eagle  wood,   generally  sold  for 

Agallochum,  is  that  part  wnich  is  nearest  the  bark. 
AQUILA'RIA  {Bot.)  from  aquUct  an  eagle>  eagle  wood  ;  a 

genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandriaf  Order  1,  Manogynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  tube  bell- 
shaped  ;  border  fire-den ;  ckfis  ovate. — Cor.  none ; 
nectary  one-leaved;  defU  bifid. — St  am,  Jilaments  ten; 
anthers  oblong. — PiST.  germ  ovate  ;  style  none;  stigma 
simple. — Pea-  capsule  obovate ;  seeds  solitary.  - 

Species*   The  only  species  is  the  AqttUaria  owiat  a  shrub, 
native  of  Malacca.   Linn,  Sp^.  Plant, 
AQUILE'GIA  (Bot.)  Columhina^  a  plant  so  called,  from 

aguila,  an  eagie,  because  of  the  resemblance  its  nectaries 

are  supposed  to  bear  to  the  eagle's  claws ;  a  genua  of  plants, 

Class  13  Poli/andna,  Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  five;  n«icfo- 
Ttes  five.— Stah.  Jilaments  thirty  to  forty;  anthers 
oblong. — PiST.  germs  five ;  styles  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens ;  stigmas  erect ;  chaff's  ten. — Per.  capsules  five ; 
seeds  very  many. 

Species.   The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Aqmlegia  vul- 
garisf  visccsa,  Sfc.   ,/.  Dauhin.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bau/tin. 
Pin.  Theat,;  Ger,  Herb,;  Part,  Theat.  Botan.;  Raii 
Hist.  Plant, ;  Toum,  Inst,  Herb.  ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
AQXJITA'C^A  sambucina  (Bot.)  the  Leea  sambucina  ot  lAa- 

nseus. 

AQUILI'CIUM  {Ant.)  particular  sacrifices  performed  among 
the  Romans  during  a  period  of  great  drought.  Fext.  de 
Verb.  Sijrnif. 

AQUia:.lFER  (Ant.)  from  aguila  and  fero,  to  bear;  the 

standard  bearer  among  the  Romans,  who  had  in  his  ensign 

the  picture  of  an  eagle.    Suet,  in  Jul.  c-  62;  Sigon.  de 

antiq.  Jur.  Provtnc.  I,  2,  c.  2  ;   Ursat,  de  Nat,  Rom.  apud 

Greev.  Thes,  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  11,  p.  960. 
A'QUILINE  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  connected  with 

or  belonging  to  an  eagle,  as  an  aquiUne  nosci  i.  e.  a  nose 

crooked  Tike  an  ea^es  beak. 
A'QUJLO  (Nat.)  the  North-West  wind ;  so  called  from  its 

rapidity  and  vdiemence  resembling  the  flight  of  the  eagle. 

Horace  gives  it  the  epithet  of  imp<4ens,  i.  e.  valde  potens, 

very  powerful. 

Hor,  1.  S,  od.  SO,  v.  3. 

ijuod  nm  inbir  atw,  Rm  AquUo  impaUm 
PoMitdtnim. 

It  is  named  by  the  Greeks  Boreas.  •Pliru  1.  3,  c.  47 ;  Fest. 

de  Verb.  Sis. 

A'RA  {Ant.)trQm  ardore,  heat  or  burning;  because  the  vic- 
tims ardent,  burn  upon  it :  a  place  reared  for  oSerlns 
sacrifices  diis  in/eris  et  superis^  i.  e.  to  the  gods  above  and 
below;  in  distinction  from  the  altare.  [vide  Altare']  In 
the  phrase,  Certare  pro  oris  et  Jbcis,  ara  is  put  for  the  altar 
in  the  impluvium  or  middle  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Pe- 


nates were  worshipped.   The  ara  was  a  i^ce  ofrafiige  or 
asylum  for  slaves  who  fled  fttm  their  masters,  and  crinunals 
who  wanted  to  escape  juaticei  M  we  leara  from  the  poeu. 
Plata.  Rnd,  act  8. 

La.     MMtumJ^tttSmeaMmnt^lm  Tmmkitmidbdiim*^ 
Dai.   Kmlimti  itaMlueufmiim. 

Terent.  Heata.  act.  5,  seen.  S,  v.  22. 

—    ■  nmo  accuiat,  Syrt,  It;  nw  In  anm  liM 

pneatorm  pjrariM. 

Ovid,  Trist,  L  5,  eleg.  2,  v.  43. 

Saenm,  fuaawii  imtmOt  ad  •ran 
Qmfv^n:  nuUtu  ttmwmMt  art simiu. 

Ti&tdl,  1. 4,  carm.  IS,  v.  SS. 

Std  Vtmriimiet^wiuidMmwtwitiumdmm 
Ute  netat  b^ustm,  ntppV^btOfiie  fmt. 

Altars  were  erected  not  only  in  honour  of  particular  dei- 
ties, but  also  on  particular  occasions ;  as  votive  aiiarx^  aUart 
of  apotheosis,  or  consecration  of  the  emperors ;  altart  of 
peace ;  altars  of  adoption,  and  the  like,  [vide  Cotuecratio, 
Pielas,  &C.3  Herodotus  makes  the  Egyptians  to  have  been 
the  first  who  erected  altars  to  the  gods,  in  whidi  tibey  pro- 
babty  imitated  the  example  of  the  patriarchs,  who  aet  up 
altars  to  the  true  God.  Menxht.  U  3,  c.  4 ;  Cic,  pro  Dom, 
c.  40,  et  de  Nat,  Dear.  1.  S,  c.  10;  Varro.  de  Ling.  LMt. 
1. 4,  c.  4  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  1. 1,  c.  14 ;  Dio,  55 ;  Isid,  Orig, 
1.  15,  c.  4;  Berthold.  de  Ara. 
Ara  {Astron.)  one  of  the  old  ccHUtdlatiMW  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  which  was  fabled  to  have  been  that  at  which- 
the  giants  entered  into  their  cmviHnKy  aninst  Ihe  goda; 
wherefore  Jupiter,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  trttna- 
planted  the  altar  into  the  hcaveni. 
ManU.  Astron,  1. 1,  t.  421. 

 Turns  Jwfiut  m 

SUera  emitffKtf,  fw*  muw  fnfts  wnamafittgM, 

It  contains  seven  stars  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  rune 
according  to  Flamstead.  Hygin,  Astron,  Poet.;  Ptol. 
Almag.  I.  7,  c.  5  ;  Flajnstead.  Ccelert,  Machin. 

Ara  parva  {Surg.)  $*>f*U  ft*^,  a  neat  kind  of  bandage  or 
filleting ;  so  called  because,  when  fixed,  its  four  comers 
represented  an  altar.    Gal,  de  Fascic, 

A'RARESQUE  {Paint.)  or  Moresque;  a  style  of  omanMni 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  so  called  from  the  Arabians  and 
Moors,  who  rejected  the  representation  of  animals. 

A'RABLC  Figures  (Math.)  or  Arabic  characters,  the  onme- 
ral  characters  0,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c  now  in  common  use, 
which  are  so  called  because  they  were  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  eleventh  c^ury. 

Arabic  (t^at,)  an  epithet  for  a  transparent  sort  of  gum, 
called  "  Gum  Arabic,"  which  exudes  from  the  Egyptian 
Acacia.  It  is  brought  from  Turkey  in  small  irregular 
masseSj  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Beiog  glutinoua  and  de- 
mulcent, it  is  good  for  coughs,  diarrhoeas,  &c. 

ARA'BICI  {Ecc.)  heretics  of  the  third  century,  who  had 
their  rise  in  Anibi&t  and  who  muntained  the  belief  that  the 
soul  died  or  slept  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  then  had  its 
resurrection  without  the  oody.  August,  de  Heer,  83 ; 
Niceph.  I.  5,  c.  23. 

ARA'BICA  anlidotus  (Med,)  a  preparation  of  myrrh  and 
Indian  spices  for  the  liver.  Myrep, 

ARA'BICUM  Gummiiphem,)  Gum  Arabic,  [vide  Gummt] 

ARA'BICUS  lapis  (Mm.)  a  stone  like  ivoiy  blemished  with 
spots. 

A'RABIS  (Bot.)  V^'f.  Wall-Cress,  a  genus  of  plants,  Clasa 

15  Tetradyr.amifi,  Order  2  Siliquosa, 

Generic  Characters,    Cal.  perianth  four-leaved ;  leajl^s 
■  ovate. — Cor.  four-petalled ;  petals  spreading.— St  am. 
Jilaments  subulate  ;•  anthers  cordate. — FisT.  ^erin  co- 
lumnar; style  none;  stigma  obtuee>  Pm.  sUuue  etna- 
pressed  ;  ^  very  ^^ed  by  VjOOg  IC 
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^eeies.  Some  of  the  ipecies  are  annuals,  aa-^AraUt  tha- 
liaiutt  Common  Wall-Crett.<^^ruAw  kitpida,  ku  Csr- 
dloMMe  pmmUa,  Rough  Wall-Crent,  Ac.  Smne  are  pe* 
rennials»  as — Jirabii  gratn^ora.  Great-flowered  Wall- 
Creis. —  Ara^  b^id^ia,  sen  SinMif  DfUsr-leaved 
WaU-Cresi,  &c  J.  Baukm  Hist*  Plant. i  Ger.  Herb.; 
Pari.  Theal.Batan^i  Raii  Smap.  Meih.  Stirp.;  Pluk. 
Aimag,  BoUm.t  Mor.  Hitt.  /Van/.;  Wild.  Ltnn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

Arabis  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cardamine  bellidifolia  of 
'  liiuueos. 

Akabis  Malagma  (Med.)  the  Arabians  malagmafgr  strumous 
swellines.    Cel.  1.  5,  c.  18. 

A'RABLE  land  (Agric)  land  fit  to  be  ploughed. 

ARABO-TEDE'SCO  {ArchU.)  a  style  of  architecture,  in 
which  the  Moorish  and  the  modem  Gothic  are  com- 
bined. 

A'RAC  (Cooi.)  an  Indian  spirituous  liquor,  prepared  from 

rice,  or  sugar  fermented  with  the  juice  of  Cocoa. 
ARAC  A-PU'DA  (Bot,)  a  specien  of  the  Drosera  of  Linnaeus. 

—Araca  gtutm,  a  spedes  of  the  Goava  tree. — Araca  miro, 
.  a  shrub  growing  in  Brasil,  tbe  fruit  of  which  has  a  sweetish 

mmky  taste,  and  scHneiHuit  tbe  sorour  of  mnUmries.  Ph. 

Marcgr.  Med.  Broz. 
A'RACE  (Law)  in  French  arracher  ;  to  rase  or  pluck  up. 
AfRACH  {Bot.)  Tide  Orache. 

ARACHI'DNA  (fiof.)  or  Arackidntndes.    I.  Another  name 
for  the  Arackis,   2.  The  Glydne  tubtemmea,  and  the  La- 
Ayrus  amphicarpos  of  Linncus.  Bank*  Hitt.  F^nt.t  J^m. 
Detenat.  det  Plant.  deTAmer. 
AiRACHIS  (Bot.)  jS^wMf,  ^mwk,  £fmu^  and  <ff»xt^t  a  plant 
.  called  by  Dale  Wild  Vetch,  or  Strangle  Tare,  the  medi- 
doal  Tirtaes  of  which  are  Uie  same  as  those  of  Uie  vetch 
tribe.    2'keophnut,  Hist.  Plant.  1. 1,  c.  1. 
Ahachis,  in  the  Linnean  tystem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17 

iXsdle^pAtis,  Order  4  D«eff m&ia. 
.  Generic  CharaOen.   Cal.  perianth  two-parted ;  upper  Up 
orate;  under  Up  lanceolate. — Con.  papilionaceous.— 
St Au. ^filaments  ten;  anther*  alternately  roundish  and 
oblong.— Fist,  germ  oblong;  ttifle  subulate;  tt^ma 
simple.— Feb.  Legume  ovate-oblong ;  seeds  two. 
^cies.    The  species  are—Arachis  ht/po^aoy  Common 
Earth  or  Ground  Nut,  a  perennial,  native  of  Feru. — 
Arackis  frutieosa.  Shrubby  Earth  or  Ground  Nut,  naUve 
of  the  East  Indies.    Rati  Hist.  Plant,!  PUtk.  Almag. 
Botan.i  Plum.  Nov.  Plant.  Amer.j  Brffam*  Hist.  Ja- 
mate. ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
Arachis,  the  Ghctne  Africana  of  Linnsus.   Burnt.  Prodr. 
ARACHNOI'DES  (Anat.)  if»x»**^  from  if*)ff»,  a  spider, 
-i.  e.  n>ider-formea.    1.  The  name  of  the  coat  between 
the  i%i  and  the  Dura  Mater.    S.  The  crystalline  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  which,  according  to  Celsus  and  others, 
immediat^y  invests  the  vitreous  humour.   Ruf.  Ephes. 
l.l,c.2,3;  C<!^J.1.7,c7;  Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.\.\^cS. 
.  3.  An  epidiet  for  a  pulse  that  was  small,  and  moved  like  a 
,  q>ider's  web  by  every  breeze.   Also  for  urine  resembling  a 

spider's  web.  Gal.  Def.  Med;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 
ARACHNOI'DEUS  IBot.]  Cobwebbed ;  an  epithet  for  the 
,  ring  of  the  fungi,  which  is  composed  of  a  very  white  web, 
also  of  a  leaf,  apeduncle,  and  a  calyx,  when  they  are  co- 
vered with  a  thick  interworen  pubescence  resembUng  a 
cobweb. 

AHACHUS  (Bot.)  vide  Anuus. 
AltACON  {Min,)  Brass. 

A'RACUS  {Bot.)  Strangle  Tare,  or  Wild  Vetch ;  the  Orabus 

canescens  of  Linnteus. 
A'RADOS  {Med.)  »f»iHt  perturbaUon  in  the  stomach  from 

the  concoction  of  discordant  food.   Hip.  de  Rat.  Vict,  in 

Acut.  Morb. 

AR^<>M£T£B  {Mech.)  or  Water-Poise^  from  ifn^  thin. 


and  fbirtmt  a  measure,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  den- 
sity andgravity  of  fluids. 

AR^O^TYLOSMfU&A.)  from thin, and ndt'x,  apillar; 
a  sort  of  intercolumniation,  in  which  tbe  columns  are  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.    Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  2. 

AK^OTICS  (Afet^.)  a^tmruk^  from  torarify;  me- 

dicines whi<^  rarify  the  humours,  so  that  they  may  pass  off 
more  freely. 

A'RAHO  {Lav})  i.  e.  in  arahoconjurare i  to  make  oath  in  the 

church,  or  some  holy  place. 
ARAI'NS  (Com.)  striped  or  checked  armorines,  or.ta£feties, 

which  come  from  the  Indies. 
ARA'LIA  {^at.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chus  5  Pentandria, 

Order  5  Pentagynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  involucre  very  small ;  perianth 
five-toothed. — Coti.  petals  &ve,— St  am.  ^filaments  five; 
anthers  roundish. — Fist,  germ  roundish ;  styles  very 
short ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  berry  roundish  ;  seeds  so- 
litary. • 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the-^AraUa 
spinosa,  the  Thorny  Aralia,  or  Angelica- Tree,  &c. 
Park.  TTteat.  Botan.}  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Pluk.  Almag. 
Botan.  et  Phytegr.t  Mor.  Hitt.  Plant,  i  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant.  . 

Ahalia  ca^ata,  the  Hedera  eapitata  of  Linnsus.  Jacyn, 
Hist.  Americ. 

ARALIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Panax  of 
Linnsus. 

ARA'NEA  {Eni.)  Spider;  a  wdl-known  genus  of  ammals, 
Class  Intectaj  Order  Aptera. 

Generic  Charatters.  Afou/A  with  short  htmiy  jaws.— JMIen 
two,  jmnted. — E^  eight,  someUmes  six. — Legs  eight. 
-—Mionun  termmated  by  papills,  or  teats,  through  wmch 
the.  insect  draws  its  thread. 
Speaes.  The  principal  species  are— >fnniea  diadema,  one 
of  Uie  laivest  of  tne  cranmon  seders,  of  a  deep  chesnut 
brown,  midi  is  seen  during  the  autumnal  season  in 
gardens,  &c. — Aranea  Tarantulot  the  Tarantula  spider, 
the  bite  of  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  could  be  cured 
only  by  music. — Aranea  nobilis,  a  very  beautiful  species, 
wiui  an  orange-coloured  thorax. — Aranea  scenica,  a  small 
species,  seen  on  the  walls  of  gardens ;  this  is  one  of 
those  species  which  darts  suddemy  on  its  prej.— Aranea 
extensa,  a  smallish  species,  of  a  fine  green  colour. — 
Aranea  lavipest  of  a  grey  colour,  with  legs  beautifully 
crossed  by  numerous  alternate  black  and  white  bars. — 
Aranea  palustris,  of  a  lengthened  form,  and  brown  co- 
lour, found  in  damp  places. — Aranea  aquatica,  a  middle- 
sized  species,  of  a  deep  chesnut  colour,  residing  entirely 
under  water. — Aranea  avicularia,  or  Bird-catching  Spi- 
der, a  eigantic  species,  not  uncommon  in  the  East  In- 
dies, where  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to  seize  on  small  birds, 
which  it  destroys  by  wounding  with  its  fangs. 

Aranea  {Anat.)  vide  Tunica  Arachnoides. 

AuANEA  {Com.)  a  silver  ore,  found  only  in  the  mines  of  Fo- 
tosi,  BO  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cobweb. 

ARANEO'SA  un'na  {Med.)  uf^x^^Sf*  Urine  containmg 
something  like  spiders'  webs,  witli  a&tness  at  the  top,  in- 
dicating something  like  a  colliquation.  Hippocrat.  in  Coac. 
Pranotat.  Ce&.  1. 8,  c.  2 ;  Foes.  CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

ARANE0'SUS;»i2iiu  {Med.)  A  small  pulse  that  moves  as 
if  it  were  shaken  by  sliort  puffs  of  air.   GtU,  de  Differ.  Puis. 

ARA'NEUS  {Ent.)  the  Black  Spider ;  from  which  a 
water  is  distilled  that  is  an  excellent  cure  for  wounds.  Dale. 

ARAPABA'CA  {Bot.)  the  Spigelia  anthelmia  of  Linnaeus. 

ARA'RA  {Bot.)  a  tree  of  the  Juniper  kind. 

A'RATE  (Cow.)  vide  Arobe. 

ARATIA  {Law)  Arable  grounds. 

ARAnriCU  {Bot.)  the  Annona  muricatm  of  Linnsus. 

ARATRUM  (Ant.)  the  Plo^h;  jl^^nn^Uti^j^hi^^^ 


ARB 


ARC 


ascribed  by  Bome  to  Ceres,  by  others  to  Bacchus,  or  to 

Triptolemus.   OrpA.  Hymn,  aa  Car. ;  Dioior.  1.  3 ;  Virg. 

Georg.  1. 1,  T.  147 ;  (Md.  Mel,  1 6,  t.  S4I. 
Aratbum  terra  {Law)  as  much  land  at  could  be  ploughed 

with  one  plough. 
AR  ATU'RA  terra  {Law)  the  service  which  the  tenant  is  to  do 

for  his  lord  by  ploughine  his  land. 
AR'BALE77imf.}akiDdonreapon,vulgar]ycaIledacro9S*bow. 
A'RBALIST  {MU.)  a  cross-bow. 

AR'BITER  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  judge  appointed  by  the  Prsetor 
to  decide  by  equity  rather  than  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  who  is  called  Judex  honorarius  by  Cicero.  Tuk.  1.  5, 
c.  41 ;  Ogtc.  1.  S,  c.  16»  Ac;  Senec,  de  Benef.  I.  S»  c.  7  ; 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.— Arbiter  liibendi  was  ihe  master  of 
the  feaiit,  or  the  toast-master,  who  waa  chosen  by  the  Tali, 
or  Tessera,  and  prescribed  rules  for  the  company, 
tfor.  I.  2,  od.  7,  V.  25. 

Qium  Vttiui  artntmm 
Dieel  bibtndi  ?  . 

He  was  called  by  the  Greeks  rofmM-mfx»i,  ^viAw;,  rf»Tvyot. 
Mhodig.  Ant.  Lect.  7,  c.  26 ;  Putean.  Relig.  Con*.  Prise, 
apud  Greev.  Thes.  ArUiq.  Rom.  tom.  12,  p.  S48,  &c. 

Abbitek  {Law)  any  one  to  whom  areferenceis  made  for  the 
decisio'n  of  any  disputes  in  law. 

A'RBITRARYpunuAm«R<s  (Law)  those  which  arelcft  to  the 
decision  of  the  judge,  in  distinction  from  Chose  which  are 
defined  by  a  statute. 

ARBITRATION  ^Exchange  {Com.)  is  the  method  of  re- 

'  mitting  to  and  drawing  upon  foreign  places  in  such  a  manner 
as  sh^  turn  out  the  most  profitwte.  Arkitraiion  is  either 
simple  or  compound. — Stmjde  arMtratitm  renects  three 
places  only,  where*  by  comparing  the  par  of  arbitration 
between  a  first  and  second  place,  and  that  between  a  first 
and  third)  the  rate  between  the  second  and  third  is  disco- 
Toredir— lie  etmpmmd  ArhUrathm  conqnehends  cases  of 
exchange  between  three,  four,  or  more  places. 

ARBITHII  (Mtu.)  certain  extemporaneoua  preludes. 

AR'BOR  Americana  Jraxintfolus  {Sot,)  the  Swietettia  Maha- 
goni  of  Lionteus. 

AuBOB  Aguatica  BrasiUentis,  [vide  Aninga'y—Arbnr  Aro- 
matiea  Magdiamca,  Winter's  Baric,  or  Wild  Cinnamon* 
tree ;  the  Wintera  Arovtatica  of  iMiaam.— Arbor  Cam- 
j^orifica  Japonica,  the  Laurus  Camphora  of  Unnoeus. — 
Arbor  crepUans,  the  Hura  crepitans  of  Hutueas.'— Arbor  in 
aqua  nascenst  the  Nt/ssa  dentictdaia  of  Lianaeos.—j4 r£or 
Juda,  the  Cerds  of  Linnsus. — Arbor  iaurifolia  venenata, 
the  Poison  Tree-r— Arbor  Saponaria,  the  Sapindus  sapo- 
naria  of  Linmeus.— ^r6or  VirgiTuana  Benzoinum  Jiindent, 
the  Laurus  Benvnn  of  \Asaaem.-^Arbor  Vita,  the  TAuJa 
of  Linnenis.— ^r6or  Zejfhmeaf  the  Chionantkui  Ze^mtca 
of  Linnaeus. 

Arbor  Diana  iChem.)  a  particnlar  Arystalliaation,  from  the 
solution  of  Mercury  in  salts. — Arbor  Hermetis,  a  process 
of  the  revification  of  Mercury. 

Arbob  Marti*,  Coral,  it  being  supposed  to  grow  like  a  tree 
or  plant,  under  the  water  of  the  sea. 

Abbob  ParjAyriana  (Xrf^.)  otherwise  called  uaia  pradica- 
mei^aU*/  a  scale  of  beings,  or  a  figure  formed  by  three 
rows  or  columns  of  words,  the  middle  of  which  contained 
the  genus  or  species,  bearing  some  analpgy  to  the  ^nk 
and  branches  of  a  tree,  as 

SOBSTAMCB. 

Thinking  Extended 

BODT. 

Inanimate  Ammaie 

Amimal. 

Irration^  SattomU 
Mam. 

This  Thai 
Plato. 


Abbob  (Meek,)  1,  The  principal  part  of  »  machine,  which 
aervea  to  sui^wrt  the  rest.  3.  The  spindle  or  axis  on  which 
the  instrument  or  machine  turns. 

Abbob  vita  IMed,)  a  medicine  drawn  from  the  Arbor  vka. 

ARBOREOUS  {Bot,)  an  epithet  for  mosses,  &c.  growing  oa 
trees,  in  diaUnction  flrora  such  as  grow  oo  the  growid, 

A'RBORES  Uiat.)  Trees ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  Natural 
Fandlies  of  plants,  consistiag  of  a  durable  stem  and 
branches.— ><rAoref  ouAmp,  Trees  that  have  hem  cut  and 
SMout  up  again. 

ARBORE'SCENT  {Bot.)  Arborescent,  an  epithet  for  a  stem 
^ich  becomes  woody. 

ARBU'SCULA  (Bot.)  B  little  tree  or  shrub.— ^t^mwAi 
AJricana  repens,  an  Afirican  trailing  shrub,  with  leavea 
something  like  the  Oracke. 

ARBU'STIvA  {Bot.)  the  39th  order  in  Linnsms*  fragmenu 
of  a  natural  arrangement.    PhiL  Bot* 

ARBU'STUM  (Arf.)  an  orchard,  hopyard,  or  vineyard. 

A'RBUTUS  {Boi.)  M»fUf»f,  Strawberry  tree;  a  tree,  the 
leaves  of  whidi  resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  and  its  firuH 
is  that  «f  tlie  strawbeny  plant.  It  is  very  sharp  and  aus- 
tere, and  when  eaten,  according  to  Dioscorides,  it  ocea- 
sions  lie^-adies,  and  twins  in  the  atoaach.  Vii^  speaks 
of  it  as  arateful  food  for  kids. 
Vtrg.  Ed,  3,  V.  8S. 

Dule*  aatti  hvmor,  depuldx  orfattui  hedU. 

Horace  commends  it  for  the  shade  which  it  affords. 
Hot.  1. 1,  od.  1,  v.  SI. 

MPW  vnidt  waainiM^  «r(M0 

StxaUa. 

Dioseor,  1. 1,  c  175 ;  Plin.  1. 15,  c  M ;  Oribae.  Med.  Ceil, 
1.  11 ;  AeL  T^rab.  I,  senn.  1 ;  Pad.  X^net.  de  Re  Med. 
1.  7.  c.  S. 

Arbotus,  m  the  Linnean  syetem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Cuaa  1& 

Decandria,  Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  fiveHDarted.-~CoR.  »o- 
nonetalous. — Sr am.  J$lament*  tea. — PisT.  germ  snhglo- 
bular;  style  cylindric;  stigma  obtuse.— Pbr.  berry 
roundish ;  seeds  small. 

Species.   Tbe  ^edes  are  roos^  shrubs,  as — Arbutus  unedo, 
Uie  Common  Strawberry-Tree. — Arbutus  pumi/a,  the 
Dwarf  Strawberry-Tree.— ^rAtifw  lawifolia,  the  Laurel- 
leaved  Strawberry-Tree,  &c, 
A'RC  (Math.)  or  arch,  any  part  of  a  curve  line,  as  a  circle 

ellipse,  &c.  as  A  F,  F  B,  or  B  G,  of 

the  circle  A  B  G  D.   The  right  line 

jmning  the  extremes  of  any  arc  is  the 

chord,  as  A  G  is  the  chord  of  the  arc 

A  B  G,  and  K  M  the  chord  of  the  arc 

K  D  M. — Circular  Arcs  are  the  mea- 
sures of  angles ;  thus  suppose  the  arc 

F  B  to  contain  29°  25^,  then  the  angle 

FC  B  contains  also  29^  25';  and  as 

the  arc  BG  is  the  quadrant  of  the  circle  ABG  D,  then 

the  angle  B  C  G  is  9(f ,  i.  e.  the  fourth  part  of  960^,  into 

which  the  whole  cncuinformce  of  every  circle  is  siqifMaed 

to  be  divided.   Arcs  are  equal,  similar,  kdA  concentric.-^ 

£^■10^  ares  are  the  arcs  of  the  aame  or  e^ual  drctei,,  which 

contain  the  snne  number  of  degrees.— SnntZororcr  are  thv 

arcs  of  unequal  drdes  that  have  the  same 

number  of  degrees,  or  that  are  the  like 

parts  of  their  respective  drcles,  as  the 

arcs  A  B  and  M  N.   Similar  arcs  are  pro- 

porUonate  to  their  radii,  i.  e.  A  B  is  to 

MNasCAistoC M.-'^ConcaUric  arcs 

are  those  that  have  the  same  centre  drawn 

from  different  radii,  as  the  arcs  A  B  and  M  N  having  the 

same  centre,  C. 
Abo  (Astrvn.)  is  diftwnU^ipgg^tj^o^ojIjgeJj^ljftj^^ 


AHO 
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to  which  it  'a  ftpplied,  as  an  arc  of  the  meHdittn,  by  wHlch 
the  latitude,  &c.  i«  measured,  an  arc  of  a  parallel,  circle, 
ftc. — Diurnal  arc,  that  part  of  a  circle  parallel  to  the 

-  ■  equator,  described  hy^  the  sun  in  his  course  from  hU  rising 
to  his  setting,  in  distinction  from  hts  nocturnal  arCf  which 
is  described  from  his  setting  to  bis  rising.— ^rc  of  progres- 
MOM  or  direUioH,  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  which  a  planet 
seems  to  describe  when  its  motion  is  direct,  or  according 
to  the  order  of  the  signs. — Arc  of  retrogradation,  an  arc 
of  the  ecliptic,  described  by  a  planet  while  it  is  retrograde, 
or  moving  cootrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. — Arc  between 
the  centrett  in  eclipses,  is  an  arc  passing  nom  the  centre  of 
the  earth's  diadow  perpendicular  to  the  moon's  orbit,  meet- 

.  ing  b^  centre  at  the  middle  of  an  eclipse. — Arc  of  vision, 
that  which  measures  the  sun's  depth  below  the  horizon, 
when  astnr,  before  hid  by  his  rays,  begins  to  appear  again. 
tbu  irc  varies  for  different  phuets,  m,  for  Mercury  10^, 
for  Venus  S,  Mars  11^,  Jupiter  10,  Saturn  11 ;  for  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  13°,  tor  one  of  the  second,  1S|  Sic. 
It  will  sometimet  also  vary  for  the  same  (danet.  IHd. 
Almag.  1.  13,  c.  7;  Magin.  Theor.  Planet.  1.  S,  c.  15; 
Ktpltr,  Epit.  p  S69 :  Uicdol,  I.  1,  c.  32. 

AltCA  {Con.)  Ark-Shell;  a  genus  of  animals,  Cbss  Verme$, 
Order  Testacea. 

Generic  CMaracler,  Animal  a  tethya ;  shell  bivalve  equi- 
valve;  hinge  with  numerous  sharp  teeth,  alternately 
inserted  between  each  other. 

jjpecief.  The  species  are  divided  into-~Those  which  have 
their  margin  entire,  beaks  recurved,  as  Area  tortuota,  S^c. 
•—Those  which  hove  their  beaks  inflected,  as  Area  Noa, 
Noah's  Ark,  Ac.-— Those  which  have  their  margin  crc- 
nate,  beaks  recurved,  as  Area  lactea,  Those  which 
have  tlieir  margSBcnoate  and  beaks  inflected,  as  Area 
lutdaia. 

AacA  aroMertfM  {AUh.)  M*rcuriut  fjhiloiephoruM, 

Arca  ctfTogra^ica  (Archaol)  a  common  cliest,  with  three 
htcla  and  Iceys,  kept  by  certain  Christians  and  Jews, 
whereie  all  mortgages,  &e.  belonging  to  the  latter  were 
kept  to  prevent  fraud,  by  order  of  Ricliard  I.  Hoved.  Annal. 

ARCA'DE  {Archit.)  an  openii^  in  the  wall  of  a  building, 
formed  by  an  arch. 

ARCA'N^(E  (Mm.)  Ochre. 

ARCA'NUM  (AliA.)  from  qrea  in  qua,  qua  clauta  mnt,  tula 
manent ;  a  name  for  diemical  prepanuions  kept  secret  by 
the  authors.  Paracelsus  desoribea  it  ds  a  principal  medium 
which  ought  to  be  invest^^ted  by  experience. — Arcanum 
materude,  a  specific  extract  more  nearly  allied  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  body^^rcanum  specificumt  an  entract  of  the 
interior  nature. — Arcanum  cw-almum,  the  red  precipitate 
of  mercurT'-— v^rcotiirm  duplfx,  or  duplicaium,  a  sort  of  salt 
from  the  distillation  of  double  Aqua  fortis,  the  Sulphate  of 
Fot-ash  in  modern  chemistry. — Arauium  JoviSf  an  amal- 
^tua  of  tin  and  quicksilver  digested  in  nitre.— i^mmum 
tarlari.  Acetate  of  Pot-ash. 

ARCATA  (Mus.)  or  Arcatct  when  placed'  at  a  parUcuIar 
part,  signines  it  must  be  played  with  the  arco. 

AUC-BeUTA'NT  {Archit.)  an  arched  buttress. 

ARCEUTHOS  {Bot.)  tlie  same  as  Juniperus, 

A'RCH  (Geom.)  vide  Arc, 

AacH  (Archit.)  that  part  of  a  building  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  curved  figure.  The  parts  of  an  arch  are 
the  reins  or  springing  wnUs  by  which  it  is  supported, — The 
dri/i  or  push  of  an  arch  is  uiat  force  wluoh  the  arch  ex- 
erts in  the  whole  length  of  the  building,— iiTeys/oRe  is  the 
middle  of  the  voussoir  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the 
arch.—- rinasotrf,  the  archstones,  or  atones  which  inunedi- 
Aely  form  Uie  arch. — Pitch,  the  perpendicular  height 
fimn  the  spring  or  impost  to  Uie  keystone.— /xfrot/of,  the 
under  sides  of  the  Toiusnr.  in  distinction  from  the — Ex- 
tmdos,  or  upper  nu&uie^^tringing  Una,  the  bounding 


lines  of  the  intndos^C&orif  or  Span,  that  line  which 
extends  from  the  springing  line  on  one  side  of  the  arch  ta 
that  on  the  opposite  side. —  Vertex  or  Croum,  that  part  of 
the  intrados  most  remote  from  the  span.— Section,  that 
vtfrtical  plane  figure  contained  by  the  span  and  the  intra- 
dos.— Haunches  or  Flanks^  the  curved  parts  on  the  top  of 
the  section,  between  the  crown  and  each  extremity  of  the 
spanning  line,    [vide  Bridge"] 

Arches  are  variously  named,  according  to  the  figure  of  the 
section,  as  circular,  dlipticalt  cydoidal,  &c. — Circular 
arches  are  distinguished  into  perfect  and  imperfect.— 
Perfect  arches  form  .an  exact  semicircle :  they  are  called 
b^  the  Frenoh  arcs  en  plan  centre. — Impe^fsct  or  di- 
nunidied  arches  do  not  form  an  exact  semicircle.  Tliey 
are,  moreover,  distinguished  mUh— Scheme  or  Skene 
arches,  which  are  flat  arches. — Pointal  arches,  otherwise 
called  Gothic,  or  1^  the  Italians  arches  di  terzo  et  di  quarto 
acute,  i.  e.  of  the  tlivd  and  fourth  point ;  because  they 
consist  of  two  arcs  of  a  circle  meeting  in  an  angle  at 
the  top,  and  drawn  from  the  division  of  a  chord  into  three 
or  more  pmots  at  pleasure. — Strait  arches,  those  which 
have  their  upper  and  under  edges  parallel  strait  lines  la- 
Btead  of  a  curve. — Arch  of  EquiliOritim,  is  that  which  is  in 
equilibrium  in  all  its  parts,  having  no  tendency  to  break 
in  one  part  more  than  another,  [vide  Bridge'] 
Arch  (Gram,)  in  composition,  signifies  chief,  from  •&fx"(, 

princeps,  as  Archbishop,  Archduke,  &c. 
Arch  {Mas.)  a  curve  formerly  placed  over  a  bus  note, 
to  signify  that  it  was  accomfmnied  with  the  imperfect 
fifth. 

Arch  (Bot,)  Jbmix,  a  small  elongation  of  the  corolla,  which 
commonly  covers  the  stamina,  or  is  situated  at  the 
aperture  of  the  corolla,  as  in  Si/mphiftum  ^cin^e,  or 
Gomfrey. 

Ar^h  (Her.)  arCbes  are  borne  in  coat  armour, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  gules 
three  single  arches,  their  capitals  and  pedes- 
tals or,  by  the  name  of  Arches"  These  are 
supposed  to  be  arches  of  a  bridge. 

ARCHi^CLOGY,  from  Stfj^i»i,  ancient,  and 
Afy«c,  doctripe ;  the  science  which  treats  of  antiqukies  la 
goieral.  The  terra  is  now  particularly  applied  to  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Middle  Ages. 

ARCH^RE'SIl  (Chrott.)  the  same  as  Anarchu 

ARCHAOiTES  (Alch.)  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  supported 
by  die  pow«-  m  God  only. 

ARCHA'NGEL  {Bi6L)  Archangdus,  mtxwv*>^^,  princeps 
ttngeionnn,  the  prince  of  angels,  as  Michael  is  called. 

AacHANGEZ.  (Bot.)  the  Archangdica  and  Lamium  of  Un-* 
nseus^Baum-leaved  Archangel,  the  MeUliis  melissophy- 
lum,  of  Linneeus. — Yellow-leaved  Archangel,  the  Galeopsis 
galeobdolon. 

ARCHBI'SHOP  (Ecc.)  archiepiscopus,  Si^x^t^'irtw^  princeps  • 
epUcoporum ;  the  cluef  prelate,  having  an  authonty  over 
other  bishops, 

ARCHBU'TLER  (PoUt.)  one  of  the  great  officers  at  the 
court  of  the  German  emperor,  who  presents  the  cup  to 
him  on  solemn  occasions. 

ARCHDA'PIFER  I  Ant,)  the  chief  sewer ;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  Germanic  empire  belonfpng  to  the 
Count  Palatine. 

ARCHDEA'CON  (Ecc.)  archdeaconus,  ifx'^ixw*?,  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bishop,  who  has  a  superintendant  power  over 
the  clergy  within  his  district.— ^rcArfcacon'i  Courts  an 
inferior  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon. 

ARCHDU'KE  (PoUt.)  one  having  a  pre-enunence  over 
other  duket. 

Archdukb's  enonm  (Her.)  closed  at  the  top  by  a  scarlet 

cap*  and  encompassed  with  a  circle  of  gold. 
A'RCHE  (Med.)  Af»(,wd««h  the  first  attack^  adwdea 
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A'RCHED  hutiresses  {Archit.)  or  Arch-butments,  otherw'iBe 
called  ^i/i»g  buttres$et ;  props,  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 

'  which  are  employed  in  sacred  ediBces,  of  the  pointed  style, 
for  sustaining  the  vaults  of  the  nave. 

AncHBD  leg!  ( Vet.)  the  defect  of  a  horse  who  has  his  knees 
bent  archwise.  This  relates  to  the  fore  quartm,  aoA  hap- 
pens to  such  horses  as  are  spoiled  by  travelling. 

Arched  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Faulted. 

AUCHEGO'NOS  morbut  {Med.)  the  same  as  Acutut  morbus. 

ARCHE'ION  {Ant.)  which  is  rendered  in  Uie  Latin 

.  summum  templum,  a  particular  part  of  the  temple,  which 
served  as  a  repository  or  treasury  for  any  thing  tliat  was 
valuable,  whether  of  public  or  private  property ;  whence 
also  the  epithets  given  to  it  by  Pollux,  fMymkbrXitrm  w>i- 
xff*  afXMTAim*.  Hiis  place,  according  to  Suidas,  was 
likewise  employed  as  a  judgment  hall.  PoU.  Otum,\.  1, 
c.  23 ;  Suidasi  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  245. 

ARCHE'NDA  {Med.)  a  powder  prepared  from  the  Alcanna. 

A'UCHER  lAst.)  the  constellation  named  Sagittarius. 

A'RCHERY  (Law)  an  ancient  service  of  keeping  a  bow  for 
the  use  ^  the  lord  to  defend  his  castle.    Co.  IM.  sect.  157. 

.  Archest,  the  art  of  shooting  with  the  bow.  Tliis  art  was 
learnt  by  means  of  pricking,  i.  e.  shooting  at  a  mark  or 
butt,  called  a  popinmoye  or  popinjay,  because  it  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  parrot. 

Bows  were  called,  as  to  their  shape,  Iwig'bom  or  cross- 
bows I  as  to  their  quaHty  and  materials,  steel-bom,  yeos- 
bamst  and  livery-bows,  a  coarse  sort  of  bow. — Cross- 
bows were  of  two  kinds,  called  latches  and  proddt. — 
Those  who  used  the  long-bow  were  called  archers,  in 
distinction  from  the  cross-bowmen,  who  were  so  denomi- 
nated from  their  use  of  the  croes-bow;  both  of  whom 
were  employed  in  the  English  army  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  nre  arms. 

The  bow  consisted  of  the  Jtoiw,  or  straight  wooden  part ; 
the  arch  which  was  to  be  bent ;  the  string  by  which  it 
was  bent;  and  the  no<A,  or  nnt,  in  which  the  string  was 
fixed.  Bow-staves  were  made  either  of  steel  or  wood ; 
the  latter  either  of  yew,  ash,  or  elm,  of  which  the  first 
was  reckoned  the  best.  The  smaller  bows  were  bent  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a  goa^t  Jbot,  and  the  long 
bows  either  by  the  help  of  a  airrupt  or  a  machine  called 
a  moulina.  CroM-bows  disdiarged  not  only  arrows  but 
also  darts,  called  quarrMUX  or  yuarrds,  stones,  leadra- 
balls,  &c. 

Arrows  were  reckoned  in  garbs,  sheaves,  or  bumUes,  each 
sheaf  consisting  of  twenty-four  arrows.  Their  heads 
were  made  of  uie  best  iron  pointed  with  steel,  which 
were  mostly  barbed  and  feathered  g  some  were  likewise 
acerata,  that  is,  sharpened,  or  non  acerata,  that  is,  blunt. 
The  arrows  were  carried  in  a  quiver  or  case,  and  those 
who  used  them  were  obliged  (o  have  a  bracer  or  piece 
of  leather,  on  which  the  bow-string  rested;  shooting 
gloves,  to  protect  the  fingers ;  and  sharp'pointed  stakes 
which  served  as  a  defence  against  the  cavalry  in  the 
day  of  battle.  Those  who  manufactured  the  bows  were 
called  bowyers ;  those  who  made  the  arrows  and  quar- 
rels were  pickers;  and  those  who  made  the  arrow- 
heads were  termed  arrow-head-makers. 
A'ttCHES  {Archit.)  vide  Arch. 

Arches  {Her.)  a  sort  of  canting  or  allusive  arms;  as  three 
arches  for  a  person  named  Arches,   [vide  Arch"] 

Arches,  Court  of  (Law)  the  most  ancient  consistory  be- 
ion^ng  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  eccleuastical  matters.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  i.  e.  de  Arcubus.—Dean 
Arclies,  the  chief  Judge  of  this  court,  who  lias  also  a  pecu- 
liar jurisdiction  over  thirteen  parishes  in  London.  4  Inst. 
3S7,  &C. 

AaiCHET  (JIfia.)  the  lune  as  Arw. 


A'RCHETYPE  {Paint.)  Ardutyjnm,  ifxirvKm,  fvora  Stf)^ 
principium,  and  rnr*f,  figwra,  a  figure ;  the  original  oF  s 
picture  or  drawing'  ' 

Archbtypb  (Com.)  the  original  standard  for  the  weig^ta 
kept  at  the  mint. 

ARCHliUS  (Alch)  the  power  or  principle  in  nature, 
which,  according  to  Paracelsus,  disposes  and  orders  all 
matter  according  to  its  form.  This  Archanis,  or^nmvm 
mobile,  in  animsJ  bodies  is  in  the  stomach. 

ARCHEZCSTIS  (Bot.)  the  siime  as  Bryonia  alba. 

ARCHIACCLUTHUS  (£«.)  the  chief  of  the  acolytW  or 
ministers  in  cathedral  churches. 

ARCHIATER  {Med.)  if»«»p^,  from  if?^,  chief,  and  »«nlf, 
phy»cian ;  a  physiaan  to  the  prince,  according  to  Mer- 
curiatis,  Casauboo,  and  Vossius ;  or  the  prince  of  phy- 
sicians ;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  it  sigmfies  both.  ' 

ARCHIEPI'SCOPAL  {Ecc.)  belonging  to  an  archbishops 

ARCHIGEROMTES  \Ant.)  St^yi^mrH,  prindpes  tenionim, 
the  overseers     the  king's  household.  H(^tom. 

ARCHIGRA'MMATEUS  (Ant.)  ufjcivf»f»f»»Ti9t,  Kribamm 

grafectut,  the  principal  secretary. 
CHIGUBE'RNUS  (^n(.)  or  Ardi^bemaUiT,  i.  e.  m- 
bernatorum  princeps,  sive  deum  pre^/ecliu,  tbeadmiruof 
a  squadron.    Diodor.  1.  20. 
A'RCHIL  (Com.)  a  dye  made  of  the  Lichen  rocceUa. 
ARCHILCCHIAN  verse  (Poet.)  Archilochium  Carmen,  a 
verse  so  called  from  the  poet  Archilochus,  of  which  there 
were  (liferent  kinds,  as  the  Iambic  trimeter  catalectic,  which 
consists  of  five  feet ;  the  Iambic  dimeter  hypermeter,  i.  e. 
Iambic  dimeter,  with  an  additional  ^lUdile  at  the  end,  && 
A'RCHIMAGIA  (Alch.)  Chemistry;  or  the  art  of  making 

g>ld  and  silver. 
CHIMAGIRUS  (Ant.)  head  cook. 
ARCH  I'M  ANDRITE  (Ecc.)  another  name  for  ^Mof. 
ARCHI'MIA  (Alch.)  the  art  of  changing  impeiftct  metals 

into  those  that  are  perfect. 
ARCHISTRATE'GUS  (Ant.)  from  ^fXH,  cfaieC  and  rfmr^ 
yn,  a  leader ;  the  chief  leader  or  generalissimo  of  an  army. 
A'RCHITECT  (Ant.)  kfxf-nwm,  from  ifj«,  the  chief,  and 
rUrm,  a  workman.  Architect ;  a  master  builder,  or  a  per- 
son skilled  in  architecture. 
ARCHITECTONICE,  vide  Arthitecture. 
ARCHITECTO'NIC  nature  [Nat.)  the  same  aa  PalatUc 
Natun. 

AOICHITECTURE,  AnAiteetura,  Afx/tntrmm,  from  Afjek, 
the  cAiief,  and  rumrU,  building ;  the  art  of  building  any  edi- 
fice.  It  is  divided  into  dvil,  military,  and  naval  architec- 
ture.   Civil  architedure  is  applied  to  the  motion  of  biuld- 
ings  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life.   Military  anAUecture 
is  the  art  of  erecting  places  for  the  purposes  of  aecuri^ 
against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.    Naval  ardntecture  is 
the  art  of  constructing  ships.    The  two  last  branches  of 
architecture  are  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Fortification 
and  Ship-builditig.    Civil  Architecture  is  again  divided 
into  theoretical  and  practical  architecture.  Theoretical 
architecture  comprehends  those  rules  of  science,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  gives  stability  and  beauty  to  ever^  edifice^ 
It  is  therefore  mostly  employed  about  the  exterior  and 
.  decorative  parts  of  buildings.    Practical  architecture  is 
mostly  concerned  with  the  operative  part  of  erecting  an 
edifice;  and  is  consequently  more  employed  about  the 
interior  economy.   The  theory  of  architecture  is  properly 
architecture  so  called :  the  practical  part  is  mostlv  called 
Building,  and  may  be  found  treated  of  under  thitt  oead. 
Architecture,  according  to  Vitruviira,  comprehends,  ordi- 
natio,  in  Greek,  v«^c,  Order;  dispositio,  A««m-i(;  euri- 
thymia.  Proportion ;  symmetria.  Symmetry ;  decor,  Pro- 
pnety;  distributio.  Distribution;  which  four  are  ccm- 
prehended  under  the  Greek  name  iuMf»U.~Ordittation 
IS  the  modification  of  all  the  ia&apii%J-DT,-Dsxti,,Uj  the 
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whole  work. — Duposition  is  the  adapbrtion,  or  apt  col- 
location, of  tbinga  for  producing  a  suitable  composition 
or  combination.  The  di£ferent  Icinds  of  disposition  are 
khnography,  or  the  drawing  of  ^metrical  plans ;  or- 
tkogrnj^j/,  or  the  taking  of  ^evations ;  and  tcettographift 
or  the  drawin^^  of  those  plans  in  penpecUve. — EmrUhmg 
is  the  harmonious  correspondence  of  the  parts  with  one 
another,  m  length,  breadUi,  and  thickness. — ^mmetry 
is  the  proportion  of  one  member  to  another,  or  to  the 
whcde.— >/Vopr/«fy  is  the  suitablmess  of  the  building  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  all  othw  rela- 
tive drcumstances. — Dittributim  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  work  according  to  the  nature  of  the  situation,  the 
materials,  and  the  like. 
The  principal  parts  of  a  building  on  which  the  skill  of  an 
anjiitect  is  displayed,  are  beginning  from  the  founda- 
tion upwards,  as  follows :  namely,  tlie  pedestal,  column, 
architrave,  arches,  pediments,  moulaings,  and  oraa- 
ments. 

PedeOal. 

The  pedestal,  called  by  Vitruvius,  ttyltAatet,  serves  as  a 
foot  to  the  column  which  rests  upon  it.   The  principal 

Cof  the  pedestal  are  three,  namely— JSomi,  the 
,  which  is  the  foot  of  the  pedestal. — Die,  a  square 
trunk,  which  forms  the  body, — Coronat  the  cornice, 
which  sores  for  the  head.  The  different  sorts  of  pedes- 
tals are  as  follow :  namely,  the — TWcan,  Doric,  Ionic, 
CorinthiaHt  and  Compostte  pedestalt,  which  belong  to 
the  five  orders,  [vide  Plate  9  and  lO."}— Square  pe- 
tUital,  one  whose  bdght  and  width  are  equal. — DouUe 
pedatal,  that  which  supports  two  columns.— Co»lr»i«(^ 
pedeitalf  that  which  supports  a  row  of  ccdunms. 

Columns- 

The  Column,  ailumnat  in  Greek,  cvAof,  the  cylindrical 
body,  which  serves  as  the  chief  support  and  ornament 
of  a  building.  The  column  consistrof  three  principal 
mrts,  namely,  the— jSiuu,  which  is  the  lowest  pert. — 
Fnutamf  the  Fust  or  ShaA,  which  is  the  body ;  and — 
CapUHlttt  the  Capital. 

Columns  are  of  dimrent  kinds,  aocordhig  to  their  propor- 
tions, as  the  Doric,  Ionic,  CotMAma,  Ttucan,  and 
'Coinoiite  eolmmu,  of  which  more  may  be  seen  under 
Uw  nead  of  Onierf.— According  to  their  materials,  as 
moulded,  JusiHe,  transparent,  sea^tola,  and  masome  co- 
tmnns. — According  to  their  construction  or  formiuion, 
as  a)lumns  in  bantU,  or  tambours  ;  columns  in  trencheons, 
or  banded  columns  i  attic,  conical,  conoidal,  a/lindridaly 
cylindroidal,  polygonal  columns.— According  to  the  de- 
coration of  their  shafls,  as  bark-formed,  cabled,  caro- 
lytic,  Jluted,  tmsted  columns. — Acconling  to  their  dis- 
position, as  angular,  cantoned,  couplai,  doubled,  &c. 
[ride  Column"] 

A  pSlar  is  an  irregular  kind  of  column,  which  deviates 
nam  the  just  proportions  of  the  latter.— A  pilaster  is  a 
■mall  kind  of  column  which  is  square  instead  of  being 
round :  otherwise  it  consists  of  the  same  parts  and  pro- 
portions. Pilasters  are  mostly  enmloyed  in  interior 
decorations,  because  they  occupy  less  space. — Attics 
are  a  sort  of  pilasters  with  their  cornices,  which  are  em- 
employed  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  building.  They 
denve  di«r  name  from  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they 
were  first  used  for  the  purpose  of  conceafmg  the  roon 
of  thdr  houses. 

Cdumns  are  either  intid^ed,  i.  e.  stand  ui^ly,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  wall ;  or  else  they  are  engi^ed  and  stand 
near  a  wall.  When  aevecal  columns  stand  U^ethor  in 
one  biulding,  tli«r  distance  from  eadt  other  is  cidled 
the  inUnolummation,  which  ip  of  di&rent  kiada»  as  it 


was  distinguished  among- the  ancients  into  y^cnodyle, 
when  the  columns  stood  thicltly  toi^ether ;  areosttfle, 
when  tb^  were  at  a  considerable  distance;  diastyltf 
when  Uiree  diameters  distant ;  eustyle,  when  two  dia- 
meters and  a  quarter,  which  was  reckoned  a  happy 
medium  between  the  picnostyle  and  the  areostyle; 
systyle,  when  the  columns  stood  thick,  but  not  so  thick 
as  the  pvcnostyle.  When  a  range  of  columns  support 
an  entablature,  this  is  termed  a  colonnade  j  which  is 
distinguished  accordiojg  to  the  number  of  its  columns, 
into  tetrastjfle,  hexastyh,  octost^,  Ac. 

Eiiti^ature. 

The  entablature,  otherwise  called  irabeation,  .it  compre-  ' 
hended  by  Vitruvius  under  the  general  nune  of  wna- 
ment.  The  word  is  immediately  derived  from  the 
French,  which  is  formed  from  the  Latin,  tabulatum,  a 
stage  or  stoir.  The  entablature  is  supported  by  the 
column,  and  consists  of  three  prinapal  divisions, 
namely— the  Architrave,  in  Greek,  unr^Xw,  in  Latin, 
epistyuum,  the  epistyle  or  beam,  which  rests  upon  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  columns. — Frixe^  in  Greek,  C*^^*  '^^  Latin, 
zoophurus,  which  is  formed  by  the  cross  beams  that  sup- 
port uie  roof — Cornice,  in  Latin,  corona,  which  is  formed 
by  tbs  ends  of  the  timbers  of  die  roof. 

Arches. 

An  arch  is  a  concave  structure,  raised  on  a  mould,  called 
the  centering,  and  in  a  curved  form,  serving  a»  the 
inward  prop  of  some  superstructure.  The  supports  of 
an  arch '  are  the  svrin^ng  vealls  or  reins  ;  the  under  sur- 
face is  the  intrados  ;  the  upper  .surface  the  extrados  ; 
the  line  extending  from  one  r^  to  the  other  is  tHe 
chord  or  span  ;  the  most  remote  part  from  the  spanis 
the  vertex  or  crown  ;  the  curved  parts  on  each  siae  the 
vertex  are  haunches,  or  flanks.  To  these  parts  may  be 
added  the — Archivault,  or  contour  of  the  arch,  an  as- 
semblage of  mouldings  on  the  face  of  the  arch.— /m/otf, 
a  ct^im  or  plinth  which  sustains  the  arch. — Piers,  the 
walls  which  support  the  arches  td  a  bridge,  and  from 
wluch  they  spnng,  as  bases  to  stand  upon. — Voassoirs, 
or  arch-stones,  the  stones  which  immediately  form  the 
ardi  of  a  bridge,  &c.  That  iriiich  is  in  tlie  middle  is 
called  the  Key-stone. 

Arches  are  employed  in  different  parts  of  large  buildines, 
and  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  figure  of  uie 
section ;  as  semicircular,  clinical,  scheme,  pointed,  ram- 
pant, extradossed,  perfect,  imperfect,  surltassed,  dimin- 
ished, horse  shoe,  surmount^,  &c.  When  employed  as 
props  to  buildings,  they  are  called  arc-boutants,  or  dy- 
ing buttresses  j  when  in  the  interior  of  buildings  to  form 
the  ceiling,  they  are  termed  vaults.  When  several 
arches  stand  together,  they  form  a  range  which  is 
called  an  arcade,   [vide  AnM  and  Buildit^ 

Pediments, 

A  Pediment  is  a  kind  pf  low  pinnacle,  called,  in  French, 
Jronton,  and,  in  latin,  fastigium,  which  serves  as  a  crown- 
ing to  porticoes,  or  to  finish  a  frontispiece.  Its  area  is 
called  the  tympan  ;  and  its  figure  is  commonly  triaogu- 
lar,  but  Bometunes  circuUr;  in  the  former  case  it  is 
\X!aoed.9i  poised  petSmaa. 

Mouldings, 

A  moulding  is  any  projection  from  the  naked  part  of  a  wall, 
column,  &c  which  serves  as  a  decoration,  either  singly, 
or  whm  broudht  together  into  an  assemblage.  Mould- 
ings are  of  duR»ent  kinds,  as  follows:  nanwly, — Fillet, 
a  small  square  moulding  that  separates  the  mould- 
ingg.  The  fillets  in  a  Doric  architrave  arej^iauadledAl 
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tegidd^Annulet,  a  TAttow  dat  moulding  in  dtfierent 
parts  of  a  column.— P/in£A,  a  flat  square  member^  re- 
aembiiog  a  brick  or  tile,  which  serves  as  a  support  to 
the  base  of  the  column  or  pedestal. — Caveito,  a  concave 
moulding  in  the  pedestal  and  entablature^  which  is  recta, 
wlien  in  its  natural  position,  and  rcverta  when  turned 
upside  down. — Oxtolo,  or  quarter  round,  a  convex  mould- 
ing, the  reverse  of  the  cavetto. — Ctfma,  or  agect  a  wave- 
lil^  motdding,  which  is  either  recfa  or  reoem,^Tortu, 
a  lai^  rpiuid  moulding  in  tlie  bases  of  the  columns. — 
Astragal^  a  small  round  moulding,  lilce  the  iorw,  encom- 
passing the  shaft  of  a  column.— J?eatf,  a  smalt  round 
niouldmg,  like  a  bead  in  different  parts  of  the  column. — 
Sct^ia,  a  hollow  obseiure  moulding  of  the  haoo^^Apo- 
/^j^*  0^  a  moulding,  partfy  concave  and  partly 

straight,  which  joins  the  bottom  of  the  diaft  to  tJie  base; 
aUo  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  fillet  under  the  astragal. 
^Frize^  or  hypotrachdion,  a  flat  member  on  the  capital 
of  a  column. —  Volute,  a  spiral  or  scroll  of  the  cf^ital. 
— Bell  of  a  capita,  Uiat  |Mrt  under  the  abaciu  which 
contams  the  caulicles,  leaves,  scrolls,  &c. — Abacus,  a 
square  ttdile  on  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  of  a  column. 
— Facia,  or  fascia.  Face  or  Platband,  ft  flat  member  of 
the  architrave. — Guttee,  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of 
drops  under  the  triglyphs  of  the  frize. — Tama,  a  small 
square  fillet  above  the  gutts. — Trigli/phs,  omarnental 
tablets  in  the  irize  of  the  entablature. — Metops,  tlie 
square  interval  between  the  trieWpba.— Consoles,  or 
brackets,  with  scrolled  ends  fbr  the  support  of  the  cor- 
nice.— Sff^t,  or  larmier^  the  eaves  or  drip  of  the  cor- 
nice.— ModilliojUt  or  mutules,  projecting  Dodies  under 
the  soffits,  resembling  inverted  consoles.— DCTt/i^,  or- 
naments in  the  conitce  shaped  like  teeth,  and  placed 
in  a  square  moulding,  called  dent'ide,  [vide  Plate  9 
and  11} 

The  proportions  of  these  several  parts  to  each  other  are 
regulated  by  a  |^ven  rule  or  measure,  called  a  module, 
for  which  tne  diameter  or  semidiameter  of  the  bottom 
of  the  column  is  commonly  taken,  which  is  subdivided 
into  sixty  parts,  cfdled  minutesm 

Ornaments* 

Ornaments  comprehend  all  the  sculpture,  or  carved  work, 
with  which  any  piece  of  architecture  is  decocated,  and 
derive  their  names  from  the  figure  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent,  aa  foliage,  roses,  egg,  egg  aadamchor, 
festoons,  fretwork,  and  the  like,  [vide  Plate  U]  The 
disposition  of  the  several  members  in  a  column  consti- 
tutes what  is  termed  an  order,  which,  as  far  as  reflects 
the  use  of  the  arch  in  modem  times,  has  bmn  termed 
a  style  of  Architecture. 

Orders  and  Styles. 

Tltere  are  five  principal  orders  among  the  ancients,  three 
of  which  are  Grecian,  and  two  Roman ;  namely,  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Composite.  ■ 

The  Doric  Order,  the  most  ancient  of  all,  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Dorus  after  the  proportions  of  a  man's 
body,  making  tlie  thickness  of  the  snaft,  at  the  base  of  the 
column,  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  the  height,  including 
the  capital.  This  order  is  now  di^ngmshed  by  the 
name  01  Greoon  and  Roman  Doric  t  the  rormerof  which 
is  the  original  model  of  that  style  of  architecture  drawn 
from  specimens  which  are  extant  in  difierent  parts  of 
-Greece ;  the  latter,  which  is  but  an  imperfect  imitation 
of  the  D<mc,  taken  principally  from  die  theatre  of 
Marcellinus,  at  Rome,  is  the  Myle  whidi  is  now  most 
commonly  known  by  that  name,  [vide  I^ate  lOj 

The  loitic  Order,  so  called  from  Ionia,  where  it  bad  its 
origin,  c<^ied  the  gracefulness  of  women,  making  the 


thickness  of  the  column,  and  die  Tolutas  to  reptesent 
the  tresses  of  haur  fUling  to  the  right  and  left,  [vide 
Plate  9  and  !&] 

The  Corinthian  Order,  called,  by  Scaraozxi,  the  Virghal 
Order,  derived  its  name  from  a  Corinthian  maid,  whose 
tomb  gave  rise  to  the  ornament  in  the  capital  of  this 
column,  which  represents  the  flower  Acanthus.  Tlie 
height  of  the  Corinthian  capital  is  also  much  greater 
than  that  in  the  Ionic  Order,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  slender  delicacy,  [vide  Plate  10] 

The  Tuscan  On/fr  derives  its  origin  aad  name  from  Tus- 
cany, in  Italy.  The  shaft  of  this  column  is  six  times 
the  diameter,  the  base  and  capital  each  hidf  a  diameter, 
and,  consequently,  the  wh(de  height  seven  times  the 
diameter,  [vide  Plate  9  and  10] 

The  Composite  Order,  so  called  because  it  is  composed 
of  the  Ionic  atul  Corinthian  Orders,  is  of  Roman  ex- 
traction, and,  on  that  account,  called  likewise  the 
Roman,  or  Italian  Order.  It  is  more  slender  than  the 
Corinthian,  the  column,  including  its  base  and  capital, 
being  ten  diameters  in  height,  [vide  Plate  9  and  10] 

There  were  other  styles  among  the  ancients  which  have 
also  been  diEtinguished  by  Uie  name  Orders  ;  namely, 
the— yfWic  Order,  a  nome  soraelimes  given  to  the  Attic 
pilasters  which  ai-e  frequently  pieced  at  tite  top  of 
edifices  over  the  other  orders. — Perriati,  or  Persic  Order, 
is  applied  to  the  statues  of  men,  which  serve  to  support 
the  entablature  in  the  place  of  columns.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  figures  of  the  Persian  captives,  taken  by 
the  I..acedeinonian3  in  their  war  with  the  Persians,  were 
employed  in  this  manner.  Hie  figures  tbeaiselves  were 
called  Persians,  or  AtlanHdes,  and  by  the  Itomens  7c- 
lamones. — The  CaritUic  Order  differs 'm>m  the  preceding 
only  in  as  much  as  the  statues  represented  women  in- 
stead of  men.  Being  the  figores  of  the  Caryatides,  or 
Cariwi  women,  who  were  taken  captives  by  the  Athe- 
nians when  they  dctitroyed  the  city  of  the  Carians  after 
the  Persian  war.  Besides  the  Caryatides  aiod  tiie  Per- 
sians, figures  were  sometimes  used  by  the  Romans  fi}r 
the  support  of  entablatures,  the  upper  part  of  which 
represented  the  head  and  breast  of  a  human  body,  and 
Uie  lower  the  inverted  frustum  of  a  square  pynuttid. 
They  were  called  Termini,  because  they  were  used  by 
the  ancients  as  boundaries,  and  were  made  to  represent 
the  god  Terminus.  Persian  figures  are  generally  charged 
with  a  Doric  entablature ;  the  Caryatides  with  an  Ionic, 
or  Corinthian  architrave  cornice ;  and  the  Termioi  with 
an  entablature  of  any  of  the  three  Grecian  orders. 

Styles  of  architecture  nre  distinguished  by  the  difierent 
forms  of  the  arch,  as  orders  are  by  that  of  the  column. 
The  two  principal  styles  which  are  now  in  use  are  the 
Saxon  and  the  Gothic— The  Saxon  Style  is  character- 
ized by  its  semicircular  arches,  and  massive  coluatns. — 
The  Gothic  Style  is  otherwise  called  the  Pointed  Arch, 
in  Italian  di  terzo  and  quarto  acuta,  because  the  arch 
which  is  used  in  this  style  meets  in  a  sharp  point.  The 
Gothic  has  been,  moreover,  divided  into  the  simple  and 
tlie  Jf^rid,  according  as  the  workmanship  was  more  or 
less  decorated.  The  florid  Gothic,  which  surpasses  the 
Grecian  architecture  in  grandeur  and  elegance,  is  parti- 
cularly chosen  fbr  sacred  edifices. 

Principal  Authors  on  Architecture. 

Vitruvius  "  De  Architectura;"  PhUandri,  Barbaric-  and 
Salnuuii  "  Commentarii  in  Vitruvium;"  Sir  Henry 
WottonU  "  Elements  of  Architecture ;"  Leo  BapUsUt  de 
Albertis  "  De  Re  ndificatoria  Ubri  decern PaUadin  " De 
Architectura  libri  quatuor,"  and  "  De  Templis  Ronu- 
nis;"  Philiberti*  de  Lorme  "  De  Architectum  libri  no- 
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*^  (EunM  d*ArGhiteetor« ;  **  Stemid  "  Cuniu  Archi- 
tectum  ;*'  Prmndt  <*  Ardutectore  generale  de  Vitruve 
reduhe  en  Alnvg^"  aod  "  Ordoooance  de  cinq  en>dces 
de  Colomnei,"  &c ;  Goldmanni  **  T^utatui  as  Sty\o- 
metrit,'*  Ac. 

Explanation  of  ike  Plates. 

Plate  No.  I.  {9)— Members  of  the  Fedettal,  Coliupiik  and 
Entablature,  in  the  five  Orders. 

Tuscan  Order. 

Pedestal.— Ai«e.  a,  Hinth.  b,  LUt^  or  Fillet,  c,  Cavetto 
reversa.— 7>Mt  or  Bodjf* — Cornice,  d,  Cavetto,  L  e.  Ca- 
vetto recta ;  Fillet,   e.  Band. 

Column.  — /  Plintli.  g.  Torus;  Fillet.— SAa/?. 
A,  Apopbyge,  or  Cincture,  and  Body,  or  Diameter  be- 
low the  break;  Apophvge  and  Body  above;  Fillet, 
f,  Astea^. — Capital,  k.  Gorge,  Freeze,  or  Neck  of 
ihe  Capital ;  fillet.  /,  Ovolo,  or  Echinus,  m,  Abarais. 

Entablature.  —  ArtMlmve.  »,  First*  or  small  Fascia, 
o,  Second,  or  lai^  Fascia ;  Ziist,  or  Band.— jFVue,  or 
Zopkyrus. — Comtce.  Cavetto;  Fillet;  Ovolo,  Co- 
raia ;  Fillet,  q,  Cima  recta,  Cymadum,  or  ogee ;  Fillet 

Doric  Order. 

Pedestal.— B^ue ;  Plinth.  A,  Cima  reverse;  Cavetto  re- 
versa. — Die,  or  Bodif, — Cornice;  Cavetto;  Ovolo;  Co- 
rona. 

Column. — Base  ;  lower  Torus.  B,  Scotia ;  upper  Twusv— 
Shi^  Apo^ge  and  Body  below  the  oreak ;  Apo- 
phyge  and  Body  above ;  Astngal^Cs/i^y  Friae,  or 
Ne».  Attiueta ;  Ovolo ;  Abacus ;  Cyma  recta. 
Gnt^lature.— ^rcAiVnibe ;  first  Fascia ;  second  Fascia. 
D,  Guttee.  £,  Tenia. — Frixe.  V,  Metops.  G,  Trt- 
glyphs.  H,  Cap^of  Triglyphs ;  Cavetto ;  Ovolo.  I,  Mu- 
tule.^    K,  Cap~  of  Mutule;  Corona;  Cima  reversa; 


Cima  recto. 


Ionic  Order. 


Pedestal. — BoKj  Plinth;  Cima  reversa.  L,  Bead;  Ca- 
veuo. — Vie. — Cornice  t  Cavetto ;  Ovolo  and  Bead ;  Co- 
rona. 

Coiunm.— £(Me ;  Plinth ;  lower  Torus  ;  Scotia ;  upper 

Totus.— SAo/t ;  Body  below ;  Body  above,  with  Fluting. 

-^Capital i  Aatnwal;  Ovolo.    M,  Volute;  Abacus. 
EotaMatOFe.-^ifffcAsyucw ;  first,  second,  and  third  Fascia; 

Cima  reversa.  —  Frizc.  —  Cornice  ;  Cavetto ;  Ovolo. 

N,  Modillions;  Caps;  Corona;  Cima  reversa. 

Corinthian  Order. 
PedestaL — Batej  Plinth;  Torus;  Cima  reversa;  Cima 
recta. — Z}ie.^-€omice ;  Cima  recta;  Ovolo;  Corona; 
Cluoa  reversa. 

CoIttiim« — Basej  Plinth;  lower  Torus;  Scotia;  upper 
Torus;  Bead^iSA^;  Body  below,  fll>ove  wiUi  Apo- 
phyges ;  Astragal.— Ca;;dff^,  O,  Bell  adorned  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Acanthus;  Abacus. 

EntdilaCure. — Arekitrave  ;  first,  second,  and  third  Fascia ; 
Cima  reversa.  Prize. —  Gtrnit^;  Cima  reversa.  P, 
Dentils ;  Ovolo ;  Modillions  in  the  form  of  Consoles ; 
Corona;  Cima  reversa;  Cima  recta. 

Composite  Order. 

r<iilialal  Oil II .  Plinth;  Toms;  Cimanverw;  Bead^ 
Die.'-Cmttce i  Bead;  Cima  recta;  Corona;  Cimare- 


CoImnn^Btue  t  Plinth ;  lower  Torus ;  Scotia ;  double 
Astragal;  Scotia;  upper  Toms;  Beadw— SA^;  Bodr 
bdov  and  aboee,  with  Anoohyges.— Cb;»Ai//  BeU 
adovned  widt  the  leaTea  or  uw  Aeanfbus;  Astragal; 
Ovolo;  Vohite;  Abacus. 

Bntablattirfc"-.4rcAtfrww i  fiiat  and  aecond  Faida;  Cima 


reversa;  Cavttto.— iWetf.^CbniKtf/  Cima  lerena; 
Modilliona;  Corona;  Cimarevasat  Cima  recta. 

Plate  No.  U.  (la)— The  five  Orders  in  General. 
These  five  orders  are  collected  from  the  foregoing  pro* 
portions,  allowing  their  several  heights  to  be  as  follow : 
namely,  Tutcan,  10  modules,  45  minutes.— Aomon 
Doric,  12  modules,  20  minutes,  the  proportions  of  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  Grecian  Doric,  both  behtg 
of  the  same  altitude. — look,  IS  modidee,  SI  minutes. 
—Coriatkian,  14  modules,  JS  minutes. —  Compotite^ 
14  modules.  The  module  in  this  plate  is  marked  by  the 
figures  J  A,  14,  IS.  &c.  which  may  be  easi^  reduced  to 
mmutes  by  the  scale  laid  down. 

Plate  No.  III.  (11.) 

OmametiU.  A,  Eggs.  B,  Channels.  C,  Foliage.  D,  Rose. 
E,  Festoon.    F,  Fretwork. — Mouldings.    G,  Torus. 
H,  Astragal.     1,  Cavetto.     K,  Ovolo.     L,  Scotia. 
M,  Cima  Recta.   N,  Cima  reversa.   O,  Apophyge.— 
P,  Doric  Intercolumniation.— Q,  Corinthian  dapital. 
R,  Composite  Coital. 
AacHiTECTURB  (PcT^ct.)  a  sort  of  building, 'the  membere 
of  which  are  of  dirorent  measures  and  modules,  and  di- 
minish in  proportion  to  their  distance  so  as  to  make  the 
building  ^^ar  longer  and  larger  to  the  view  than  it 
really  is. 

ARCHITRAVE  {Archii.)  a  French  term,  fcam  ifj^,  chief, 
and  trabs,  a  beam ;  signifying  that  division  of  the  entabla- 
ture, which  rests  upon  the  column,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  principal  beam  in  the  building ;  whence  it 
has  the  name,  in  Engli^,  of  the  Reason-Piece,  or  Master- 
Piece  in  pOTticocs,  &c ;  the  Mantle-Pieco  in  chimneys ; 
end  the  Hyperthyron  over  doors,  &o.  It  is  railed  in 
Greek  tnrvnw,  by  Vltruvius  eptnty^um,  the  Epistyle,  i.  e. 
i»t  TM  film.  Upon  the  column,  Iwcause  it  rests  upon  the 
column.  Vitmv.  1.  S,  c  S ;  PUu.  in  Perie.t  Bakl.  Lex, 
yitruv.^Arckitrave  Cornice,  an  architrave  crowned  with 
a  comicCi^^frcAsffww  doors,  those  wluch  have  an  archi- 
trave on  the  ^nnbs,  or  over  the  door  windows ;  on  the  cap- 
pieco  If  straight ;  and  on  the  arch  if  the  tq>  be  curved. — 
Architrave  mndowe  are  usually  an  ogee  raised  out  of  tlie 
solid  timber  with  a  list  over  it ;  but  sometimes  Uie  mould- 
ings are  struck  and  laid  on ;  sometimes  cut  in  brick. 

ARCHITRICUNUS  (Ant.)  qmpraest  tridinio,  the  major 
domo,  or  steward  of  the  household*  Stuck,  de  Afit» 
Conviv.  I.  2,  c.  7. 

ARCHl'VAULT  (Arch.)  or  Archivolt,  the  contour  of  an 
arch  or  a  frame  set  off  with  mouldings  running  upon  the 
faces  of  the  arch-stones,  and  bearing  upon  the  imposts. 

ARCHI'VES  (Arckeeol.)  from  area,  a  chest,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  i9»l",  the  treasury  in  the  Greeic  temples 
[vide  Archeion]  ;  a  place  where  the  records,  Arc.  belonging 
to  the  crown  and  kingdom  are  kept ;  the  office  of  the  rails, 
&c. ;  also  the  rolls  themselves. 

A'RCH-LUTE  (Mm.)  a  theorbo,  or  large  lute,  [vide  Ani- 

IfUtO^ 

A'RCHON  {Hist.)  the  chief  magistiBte  of  Athens ;  the  office 
was  at  first  perpetual,  and  EUterwards  annual.    Vel.  Pat.^ 
1.  1,  c.  2.  8 ;  August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  18,  c  20. 
ARCHO^TICKS  {Ecc.)  heretics  who  held  that  Archangela 
created  the  world,  Ac  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Va^- 
tinians.  £p»pAa».  Heeret,  40 ;  August.  Hares.  20 ;  Baron. 
Annal.  Ann.  195. 
ARCHOPTO^  A  {Med.)  a  bearing  down  of  the  rectum. 
A'RCILEUTO  (itfiM.)  Italian  for  an  archlute,  or  very  long 

lute  used  by  the  Itauans  for  playing  a  thorough  boM. 
A'RCION  {Bot.)  or  Arcmm.  Inie  Arctium] 
ARCITE'NENS  lAst.)  another  name  for  Sagittaruft.  Prise. 
A'RCO  (Mw.)  aa  Italian  wordsignify  in^  the  ^  I 


ARC 

wliich  the  Tiolin  and '  other  string  instnmtents  are  plaved. 
In  liolin  music  it  denotes  that  ue  bow  must  be  usea  in- 
stead of  the  fingers. 

A'RCOS  (Chem.)  Burnt  Copper. 

ARCTATA  pan  {Mai,)  the  part  compressed  or  closed  by 
a  fibula. 

ARCTA'TIO  {Med,)  a  constipatioa  of  the  iotestioes  from 
inflammation,  or  a  prKternaturol  strnghtness  of  the  puden- 
dum mtdiebre. 

A'RCTIC  {A$trol.)  it^riA*  from  «pKr««.  the  bear;  an  epi- 
thet for  what  lies  towards  the  North,  as  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  the  Arctic  Pole. — Arctic  drcUy  ooe  of  the  lesser  dr- 
cles  of  the  sphere,  which  is  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  North  Pole. — Arctic  Pde^  the  same  as  the 
North  Pole.    Prod,  de  Spkar.  Cleom.  1.  1. 

A'RCTIZITE  [Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  Fddtpar  family. 

A'RCTOMYS  (Zool.)  Marmot,  a  genus  of  animals ;  Class 
Mammalia,  Order  Glires, 

Generic  Character*.  Fore-te^h  wedged,  two  in  each  jaw. 
Grinders  upper  five  each  jaw ;  lower  four;  damdea  per- 
fect 

Spedes.  The  Ardomys  is  so  similar  to  the  mouse  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  reckoned  a  distinct  genus.  The 
principal  species  9X9—Arctomus  Marmoia^  the  Marmot. 
^Arctomy*  JJobac,  le  Boback,  the  'Bo\iac~-Ardomifs 
citdlus,  le  Zixd,  the  Varigated  Maimot,  &c. 
ARCHTCyPHYLAX  (Astron,)  the  Bear-Ward,  a  name  for 

Bootes.    Arat,  die  Pkeenom*  Cic,  in  Arat. 
A'RCTOPUS  (Bol.)  mfKnmuft  Bear's-Foot ;  a  genus  of  planU; 
.  Class  23  Poty^mia,  Order  3  Dioeda. 
Generic  Cftarader*.    Cal.  umbel  universal  long,  partial 
ahoTtet ;  perianth  five  parted.— Coa.  uniWu/  uniform; 
proper  petals  five. — SrAM.^aments  five ;  anthers  simple. 
— Fur. germ  none;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Paa. 
abortive ;  seeds  solitary. 
~  Spedes.    The  only  species  is  the  Arctopus  echinatus. 
Prickly  leaved  Arctopus,  a  perennial,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
A'RCTOS  {Astron.)  Mfxrt  ursa^  a  name  for  the  two  Northern 
constellations,  namely,  the  UrM  major  and  nuior,  which 
were  also  known  by  the  names  of  Hdice  vaACynoewrOf 
which  were  carefully  observed  by  the  sailors. 
Arat,  de  Apparent. 

*Oi'  fv       KvrUnfm  WwAsrir  maWi 

These  stars  never  set  to  us,  to  which  Virgjl  and  others 
allude. 

Virg,  Georg.  1. 1,  v.  246. 

AreUm,  Oeem  iwhwrttnapiwittngf. 

'  jOvid.  Fast,  1 4. 

Em  iaai  Arebm,  fNormi  Cymmni  pMur 
Sdnda,  HtUem  Grafs  ernma  lutH. 

Homer  speaks  of  Arctos  in  the  singular. 
Odyst.  1. 5,  V.  273. 

^Afrnntt'  V  K«t  AfM^,  iwutJmir  nitkiurm  . 

ARCTOSCO'RDON  {Bot.)  Bear's  Garlic. 
ARCTOSTA'PHYLOS  (Bot.)  firom  ^»f.  and  e»^imt  uva; 

because  it  u  eaten  by  bean;  a  speaea  of  the  vaccumim  of 

Linnwis. 

ARCTOTHE'CA  [Bot.)  the  Gorteria  rigen*  and  the  ArdoHs 

of  Linnaeus.   Rati  Hist.  Plant. 
ARCTOTIS  (Bot.) from  Xf»rt,  ursa,  the  hear;  because  of  iu 

ihara^ness.   1.  A  genus  of  plants,  Class  J  9  Syrigenesia, 

OrOCT  4  Palj^amia  Neeeesarta. 

Generic  Charaders.   Cal.  common  roundish.— Cob.  com- 
pound radiato.   Stam.  ,filamenU  five aj^her*  cylindric 


ARC 

<— PiST.  germ  scaredy  virible;  d^  cvlindric  ;  Migma 
simple.— Feb.  none;  ctdys  unchanged;  seedst  in  the 
hermaphrodites,  none — in  the  females,  solitary ;  rec^ 
tade  viUose  or  cha^. 
Spedes.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the  Ardotis  caUndw 
lacea  serrata,  Sfc  ;  biennials,  as  the  Arddis  grandifidia^ 
Sfc.j  perennials,  as  Arddis  tenuift^a^  argentea,  S^Cf 
^rubs,  as  Ardotis  angudi/blia  a^pera,  SfC*  Idmi.  Spec, 
Plant. 

Akctotis  is  also  the  Gorteria  rigens  of  Unnsus. 
ARCTU'RA  {Med.)  inflammaUon  of  the  finger  or  the  toe, 

from  the  curvature  of  the  nail.  Linn. 
ARCTU'RUS  {Astron.)  V*'*P^>  ^  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  tail  of  the  bear,  wbich  Erotian  makes  to 
signify  the  same  as  Archtophylax,  i.  e.  the  keeper  of  the 
bear,  because  keepers  were  called  /(m  ;  but  others  derive 
it  from  £f*^  the  bear,  and  Sfm,  a  tail.  This  star  is  called 
by  Homer  i^tliim ;  by  Pliny  gladius  aul  pugio  Bootis  ;  by 
Isidore  arctuxotm  ;  in  the  Aruiic  tdkamdux.  Aratus  dis- 
tinguishes it  for  its  bfigbtness. 
Phanom.  v.  93. 

'£{  mAAot  'AfMKptc  lA«FrmH  AfkfqptAv  ; 
wluch  is  rendered  by  Cicero^ 

Hitfc  mm  mlm  rrmeoriia  jEm  vitowr 
StMa  waemu  ntd&  mrthma  nemm  timrm. 

So  Manilius  Astron.  1.  5,  v.  351. 

Kmu  mMt  Armtauiu,  etifms  pon  fuinU  mUiMm 
Aretunmcimiitpma*, 

It  was  the  portender  of  atoimi,  acccncUng  to  Hautua  and 
others. 

Flavt.  tn  Rudent. 

MrrteuM 


jfrctamt  ii|piMiiwi  Mmwm  fii 
VOmmu  nm  CMtaiiwr,  omi  «eeid»  vilimmntior. 

Virg.  Mn,  \.  I,  t.  748- 

JfOtmrnjiiuiiasfu  HyaAi,  gwriwm—  Tikmm. 

Hot.  Carm.  L  3,  od.  1,  t.  27. 

Km  Mmu  Jrttini  «adntit 

Virgil  recommends  ploughing  barren  lands  at  the  riaug  of 
Arcturus. 

Virg.Gear.Ll,  v.  67. 

ti  MN  y««rit  MUw  fieoMdff  flit  tpMHi 
AretHrum  Umd  Ml  «ri(  ttlfndtn  mUc 

Accorduig  to  PUny  it  rose  on  the  IStb,  and  according  to 
Columella  on  the  5th  of  September;  but  now  it  rises  as 

late  as  October.   Hippocrat.  Epidem.  1. 1 ;  Hippardt.  n 
Arat.i  Plin.  1.6,  c.23;  Ptolem.  de  Apparent  t  Erotim. 
Lex  Hippocrat.  i  Heswhiiui  Swdlof. 
Arcturus  verboKum  {Bd.)  a  species  of  the  Cdsia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

ARCUA'LIA  ossa  {Anat.)  the  bones  of  the  Sinciput,  or  the 
temple  bones. 

ARCUA'LIS  sutura  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Sutttra 

coronalis,  from  its  bow-like  shape. 
ARCUATIO  (Med.)  Arcuation;  a  gibbosity  of  the  fore 

parts,  with  a  curvation  of  the  bone  of  the  aCemum  of  ibe 

tibia,  or  dorsal  vertebne. 
ARCUATION  (Hort.)  the  raismg  of  plants  by  layers. 
ARCUATUS  morbus  (Med.)  the  same  as  Iderus. 
Arcuatus  (Bo(.)  bent  like  a  bow. 

ARCUBALI'STA  (Ant.)  from  artus,  a  bow,  and  fimMM,  to 
cast ;  a  cross  bow,  whidi  has  been  contracted  into  arbalist. 
ARCU'LiE  (Anat.)  wmJJht,  the  caverns  or  orbits  of  the  ^ca. 
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A*BCCS  (Mnmr.)  the  B<nr;  wu  the  lymbd  of  nuuiy  citiei, 
in  bodCMir  of  Disna,  m  on  the  annexed 
ignra^  whidi  represents  the  revene  of  A 
mediU  of  Agrippina,  struck  by  the  Acmo- 
aamt  the  nBCtiption  Eni  2EP0TI- 
NIOT  KAIlITflNOS  KAI  I0TAIA5 
SEOTPA2  AKMONEilN,  i.  e.  tu6 
Serotinio  CapUone  et  JuUS  SeverS  Acmo- 

Sometunes  Apollo  is  also  represented  with  hU 
bow  bent  ready  to  shoot  the  serpent,  Pyuion, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  represents  a 
coin  of  ^gina,  bearing  die  inscription 
AiriNH.  £eina,  VaiUant.  Numis.  Grac. 
Pdier.  Rec.  m  Med. — Arcut  iriumphalu,  the 
Triumphal  Arch,  is  represented  on  the  coins 
of  sereral  emperors,  commemorative  of  their  victories,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  representing  a  coin 
a£  Augustus  Cksw,  on  which  an  eques- 
trian statue,  by  the  side  of  the  triumphal 
afdi,  the  inscripUon  S.  P.  Q.  R.  IMP. 
CAES.  Triumphal  arches  are  represented 
on  the  coins  of  Dnisus,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Galba,  Htus,  DomiUan,  Trajan,  Antoni* 
nut,  H.  Aurielius,  L.  Verus,  Gallienus,  and  Postumus, 
•en.  Goiiz.  Num.  Au^,  Cat,;  VaiUant.  Num,  Imp.  Rom.f 
Triton.  Comment.  Hutor.  vol.  i. ;  MoreB.  Famil.  Pom- 
Beum.  ;  Btg,  Tket,  Brand,'  torn.  ii. 

A'RDABAR  (CAm.)  a  sort  of  arum. 

A'RDAS  {Chem.)  sordes  or  filth. 

ARDA'SSINE  (Com.)  a  sort  of  Pera'an  silk  of  the  finer  kind. 
ARDE'A  (Or.)  a  sort  of  water-fowl  of  the  heron  tribe;  so 

called  firom  the  loftiness  of  its  flight,  to  which  Vii^il  alludes. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  1,  v.  36S, 

In  neto  MiwtyWiutf Mfsa^iw  faUida 
Deterit,  olfuc  alUtm  tupra  volat  Ardea  twfaai. 

Abdxa,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  birds,  in  the 
Order  Grdla. 

Generic  Charactert.    BiU  straight,  long,  pointed. — Nos- 
trils  linear. — Ton^e  sharp.— Fwf  four-toed  cleft. 

Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  the  English 
names  of  the  Crane,  the  Stork,  the  Heron,  and  the 
Bittern,  as — Ardea  grust  in  French,  le  Grue,  the  Gru 
or  Grua  of  Aldrovandus,  the  Common  Crane,  having  its 
head  bald«— ^Ff2ea  eiconiat  in  French,  le  Cicogne,  the 
Stoik,  having  its  orbits  naked. — Ardea  major,  or  cinerea, 
the  Herxm  acndre  of  Belon,  and  Heron  hupi  of  Brisson, 
the  Heronshaw  or  Common  Heron.~j4r<^a  o/ia,  in 
French,  le  Heron  btanct  the  White  Heron. — Ardea  Gar- 
zdta,  in  F^cfa,  F Aigrette,  the  Egret,  or  Dwarf  Heron. 
— Ardea  nydocoraxy  or  grisea,  in  French,  U  Heron  gris, 
or  BithreaUf  the  Ntght  Heron. — Ardea  comala,  the 
Canerofagiu  luleus  of  Brisson,  in  French,  Crahier  de 
Mahon,  the  Sqnacco  of  Ray,  the  Squacco  Heron. — 
Ardea  tteliarist  or  Sotaunu,  in  French,  le  Butort  the 
Trombomet  or  Terrt^tuo  of  Aldrovandus,  the  Bittour, 
Miredrum,  or  Bittern. — Ardea  mhuta,  or  Ardeaiot  in 
French,  le  Blottgios,  the  little  Bittern  Heron. 
AVDENSyedrir  (Med.)  Mwn«,  an  ardent  or  burning  fever ; 

a  ntedes  irf*  tertian  remittent. 
AltDENT  spirits  {Chem.)  distilled  spirits,  which  will  take 

fire,  and  bum  as  spirits  of  wine,  &c. 
ARDEOTES  poDttte  (Med.)  the  same  as  £c5rajmaia. 
ARDE'NTIA  [Med.)  thin^  unfit  to  be  eaten  and  drank, 

being  subject  to  combustion,  ai  ambo',  turpentine,  and  the 

like. 

A'RDEOLA  [Or.)  dim.  of  ardea,  a  little  heron ;  the  Ardea 

nmitfa  of  Lmnaeus. 
A'RDERS  (Agric.)  the  KUowioga  or  ptongfaings  of  grounds, 

Ac. 


ARQE'SIA  (Min.)  a  genua  of  ArgiOaeeoiu  earths,  consist- 
ing of  alumina  and  silica,  with  some  oxyde  of  iron  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  petroleum. 
^edes.   The  principal  species  are — Ardesia  nffoactda,  or 
Schistus  tcrtptura  alba,  Novaculite,  Turkey  Hone,  or 
Whetstone. — Ardesia  tabuiaris,  Schistus  tabularis,  or 
Schisius  subtilior  niger.^ — Ardesia  tegtdaris,  Schistus  Ar- 
desia, or  Schistus  duius,  Argillite,  Argillaceous  Schistus, 
Slate,  &c. 

ARDl'SIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  I  Monngynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St au.  ^laments  five;  anthers  acute. — Pist. 
germ  superior ;  style  subulate ;  stigma  simple.— Peb. 
berry  roundish  ;  seed  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  Indies,  as  Ardisia  excelsa,  zeylanica,  &c. 

ATIDOR  {Med.)  an  intense  heat  in  the  body. — Ardor  writuBf 
vide  Dysuriee. — Ardor  ventriculi,  vide  Cardialgia. 

ARDUI'NA  {Bot.)  from  Pielro  Ardium  of  Padua;  a genna 
of  plants.  Class  5  Pentamlria,  Order  I  Monogynia, 
Generic  Characters.     Cal.  perianth  five-parted.--CoR. 
one-petalled.— Stam. j^/amrnfj  five;  anthers  oblong.-^ 
Pist.  germ  superior;        filiform ;  stigma  bifitL— Peb. 
berry  ^bular  oval ;  seeds  solitaiy. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  Arduina  bisjnnosa,  Two^pined 
Arduina,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ARE'  (Mus.)  ala  mire,  one  of  the  eieht  notes  in  the  scsle* 

A'REA  (Ant.)  from  area,  to  grow  dry,  because  there  the 
frnits,  aresaint,  grow  dry ;  a  threshing  floor,  which,  among 
the  Romans,  was  placed  near  the  house,  on  high  ground 
open  on  all  sides,  and  elevated  in  the  middle.  Pai-r.  de 
Lat.  Ling,  1.  4,  c.  4 ;  Aul  Gelt.  1.  11,  c.  10,  &c. 

Area  (Archit.)  the  site  or  space  of  ground  on  which  any 
building  is  erected. 

Area  (Geom.)  the  superficial  content  of  any  q  jj  ' 

figure,  as  a  triangle.  Quadrangle,  &c.  which 
is  estimated  by  small  squares  or  parts  of 
squares.  Suppose  A  B  C  D  to  be  a  rectan- 
gle, consisting  of  twelve  inches,  twelve 
feet,  or  twelve  yards;  then  each  of  the 
little  squares,  as  a  or  6,  will  be  one  inch, 
one  foot,  or  one  yard  square. 

Area  (Opt.)  vide  Field. 

Area  (Min.)  the  mass  dug  from  the  mines,  or  the  place 
where  it  is  dug. 

Area  (Med.)  the  same  as  Alopecia. 

AREAXU  (Bot.)  the  Ficus  religiosa  of  Linnsua. 

A'REB  (Com.)  a  nominal  money  used  in  accounts  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  Mogul. 

ARE'CA  (Bot )  the  Indian  nut,  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  palm- 
tree  which  the  Indians  chew,  and  roll  up  in  a  betel  leaf  to 
help  digestion.    Kcem^.  Ammnitat, 

Areca,  in  the  Unnean  system,  a  genus  <^  plants,  Class  SI 
Monoecia,  Order  8  Monaddf^ia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathe  bivalve. — Cor.  petals 
three.— Stah.  ^filaments  nine. — Per.  berry  subovate ; 

seed  ovate. 

Species.  Tlie  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the 
Indies,  as  the — Areca  oleracea,  the  Cabbage-Tree^^ 
Areca  catechu,  &c.    Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ARETACTIO  (Med.)  Arefaction,  or  the  drying  of  medi- 
cines, so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  powder. 

AREFRA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Selimus  of  Limueus. 

ARE'LI  (Bot.)  the  Nerium  oleander  of  lAanseus. 

AREMA'ROS  (Bot.)  vide  Cinnabaris. 

ARE'NA  (Ant.)  the  amphitheatre,  and  that  part  of  it  in 
particular  where  the  gladiators  contended ;  so  called  from, 
the  sand  with  which  it  was  «lrewt5^|tizl^&V'*&i^Og  IC 


a. 

b 

ARE 


ARO 


Arena  (Min.)  a  goaus  of  earths  of  the  SSiceotu  order. 
Generic  Characters.    The  Arena  consUts  of  comntiDuted 
Siliceous  stooes,  not  fusible,  per  se,  but  melting  with 
soda  into  glass. 
Species.   The  priacipal  species  mo—Arena  nUceOf  Flint 
StoneB.-^^mta saxotOf  Gravel. — Arenaguarizosa,  Com- 
mon Sand. — Arena Jarinacea,  Dust  or  Gn'L'—Arewi  mo- 
bilist  Quick  Sand. 
ARENA'MEN  {C/iem.)  Bole  Armoniac. 
ARENA'RIA  (Bot.)  from  Arena^  sand,  iu  native  soil  Sand- 
wort; a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  3 
Trigifnia. 

Generic  Ckaracter$,  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leqfiets 
oblong.<»Coa.  ^Mteb  &Ye,A^TAu.JUaments  ten ;  anthen 
roundish. — Pist.  urm  ovate ;  stglet  from  erect  reflex ; 
stigmas  thickish.— ^eb.  capsule  ovate ;  seeds  very  raany. 

Species,  The  species  are  mos^  perennials,  as — Arenana 
pephideSt  Sea  Sandwort  or  Qiickweed^i4reJiana  mtd- 
ticauliSf  many  stalked  Sandwort. — Areaaria  ntontana. 
Mountain  Sandwort,  &c.  Some  few  are  annuals,  as — 
Arenaria  trinerva.  Plantain-leaved  Chickweed. — Arena- 
ria  serpyUi/bUa,  'Least  Chickweed,  or  Thyme-leaved 
Sandwort.--^renarta  media.  Middle  or  Downy  Sand- 
wort, Sec.  These  annuals  are  all  natives  of  Britun. 
ARENA'Rlt  {Ant.)  those  who  fought  with  beasts  in  the 

amphitheatre.    Symmach.  Epist.  1.  5,  ep.  57 ;  Lips,  de 

Amphith.  c.  3. 

ARENATIO  {Med.)  Besprinkling  or  bathing  patients  with 

hot  sand.    CasteU.  Lex.  Med. 
ARE'NDATE  {Min.)  another  name  for  Epidote. 
ARE'NTL'S  {Med.)  a  sort  of  cupping  glasses. 
A'REOLA  {Anat.)  a  diminutive  of  area;  a  circle  which 

surrounds  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 
AREO'METER  {Mech.)  from        the  air,  and  ^m^*,  to 

measure ;  an  instrument  for  meeniriog  the  weight  of 

liquors. 

AREOrpAGIT^  (Ant.)  'A,i«r«>!r«,  a  sort  of  judges  at 
Athens;  so  called  from  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  where 
tliey  presided.    Cic.  de  Offic.  1. 1,  off  AUic.  1.  I,  ep.  H. 

AREOTAGUS  {Ant:)  from  ^/ac  v«v«(,  i.  e.  Mars-hill ;  so 
called,  as  some  say,  because  Mars  was  first  tried  there  for 
the  murder  of  Haterrhotius.  A  village  or  hill  in  the  neigh- 
hourhood  of  Athens,  where  the  first  capital  sentence  is  said 
to  have  passed :  whence  it  became  a  court  or  judgment- 
hall  for  life  and  doith.  IsocnH,  Areopagilic.  Licurg.  in 
Leoentt^i  Deinosth.  in  Aristocrat.!  Dimarch.  in  ristcgit.j 
PiM.  Onomasf.  1.  8,  c.  9 ;  Harpocration,  Suidasi  Eti/molo- 

ARECVSTYLE  {Arckit.)  a  species  of  intercolumniation 
mentioned  by  Vttruvius,  in  wnich  the  columns  are  (Placed 
at  considerable  intervals  between  each  other,  from  Stf^n, 
a  few,  and  r^'fUf,  a  column.    Viirwo.  de  Architect.  I.  3,  c.  2. 

A'RES  {Akh.)  the  last  of  the  three  disposers  of  nature, 
which  distributes  the  species  into  individuals.  Paracd,  de 
Vit.  Long.  1.  3,  c.  12,  &c. 

ARE'STA  Bovis  (Bot.)  vide  Annonis. 

ARET-ENCVIDES  {Anat.)  vide  Arutanoides. 

ARETHU'SA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  20  Gynan- 
dria.  Order  1  Diandria. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  spathe  leafy  ;  perianth  none- 
Con,  ringent ;  petals  five ;  nectary  one-leaved.— Stah. 
^filaments  two ;  anthers  ovate. — Fist,  germ  oblong ;  rfyfc 
oblong;  stigma  funnel  shaped. — Per.  capsule  oblong 
ovate ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials  and  natives  of 
America,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  as  Arethusa 
bwlbosa,  ophioglossoides,  divaricata,  &c  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

ARETIA  {Bat.)  from  Aretiut,  a  Botanist  at  Berne;  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  Class  PentandriOf  Order  1  Mow^nia, 


Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cox 
monopetalous.— STAM.,/£2am«n/x  five;  anthers  erect. — 
Fist,  germ .  roundish ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  flat-headed 
Pbr.  capsule  one-celled;  seeds  five. 
Species.  Tlie  species  are  perennials,  as — Aretia  hdv^oa, 
A/pina,  &c.  Linn,  ^we.  IHant. 
A'REUS  (Med.)  a  pessary,  mentioned  by  Ffeulos  ^gipeta- 

De  Re  Med.  I.  7,  c.  9. 
A'RFAR  {Chem.)  Arsenic. 

ABGA'GANON  {Med.)  Medicines  against  the  leprosv. 
A'RGAL  {Nat.)  Hard  lees  sticking  to  the  aides  of  wine 

glasses ;  another  name  for  Tartar.  ,  , 

A'RGAN  {Bta.)  A  species  of  Elaodendrum. 
A'RGEMA  (Afa/.)  mfgiiiM,  Albugo  s  an  ulceration  of  the 

Cornea,  fvide  Atbugo] 
ARGEMO^  {Bot.)  tfviftann,  or  Argemonia  ;  a  plant  like 

wild  p<wpy.  80  called  because  it  cures  the'  disease  in  the 

eyes  caUed  the  ifyti^t  or  AUmgo  oc&iU*  Diatcor.  1.  2, 

c20e;  Plift.  1.  25.  c.  9. 
Argbhone,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants;  Class  13 

Pdyandria,  Order  1  Mono^nia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved ;  leafiett 
roundish,  with  a  point. — Cok.  petals  %ix, — Stam.  ^/SZa- 
ments  numerous ;  anthers  oblong. — Fist,  germ  ovate ; 
style  none ;  stigma  thickish^PsR.  capsule  ovate ;  jeedk 
numerous ;  recejAades  linear. 
Species.  The  Species  are  annuals,  as  Argemone  Mexicama, 
Armeniaca,  Pyrenaica,  &c.    Linn.  Spec.  Plant, 

Argbhone  is  also  the  Papaver  argemone^  hubridum,  Alfir 
num,  et  dubium  of  Linnaeus.    Bauh. ;  Park.  Sfc, 

AOIGENT  {Her.)  a  French  word  for  silver,  is  used  to  de- 
note the  white  colour  marked  in  the  coats  of 
arms  of  baronets,  knights,  and  gentlemen ; 
the  white  colour  in  the  coat  of  a  sovereign 
prince  is  called  Luna^  that  in  the  arms  of  the 
nobility  Pearl.  It  is  marked  in  painting  by 
leaving  the  field  blank,  or  without  any  dot  and 
line,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

ARGENTANGI'NA  {Law)  from  argfntum,  silver,  and 
angina,  the  quinsey,  in  Greek  «fyiMtv%«^  silver  quinsy; 
when  a  pleader  being  bribed  feigns  himself  sick,  and  not 
able  to  speak.  ,  . 

ARGE'NTEA  (Bot.)  the  Protea  potentiUa  of  Linnseus. 

ARGENTEO-MARGINATUM  {Bot.)  SUvei^bordeied,  an 
epithet  for  leaves,  Ac. 

ARGENTEUM  {Bot,)  the  PotentiUa  anserina  of  J«innani». 
Bauh. 

ARGENTFKA  {Ich.)  Arveniine,  a  genus  of  animals ;  Claia 
Pisces,  Order  Abdominates. 

Generic  Characters.    Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue. — Rays 
brandiiostcgous  eight.—  Vent  near  the  tail. — jFiw  ven- 
tral composed  of  many  rays. 
Species.    The  species  are  Argentina  sphyrana,  European 
Argentine. — Argentina  glossodonta,  &c. 
Argentina  IBot.)  the  Potejitilla  anserina  of  hinaaais, 
ARGE'NTINE  {Ich.)  vide  Argntina. 
Argentine  {Min.)  Slate-spar,  a  calcareous  salt  of  the  Car- 
bonate family. 

Argentine  {Chem.)  flowers  of  Antimony,  a  preparation  of 
AnUmony  with  acid. 

ARGE'NTUM  ^fuffi  {Anat.)  called  by  Valerius  Maximw 
argentea  vasa,  i.  e.  Plate  or  silver  wrought  into  vessels  of 
different  kinds.  Val,  Max.  1.  2,  c.  9 ;  Aul.  Gell.  I.  4,  c  8. 
~~Argentum  iiifectum,  unwrought  silver,  or  silver  in  the 
lump.  Liv,  1.  34-,  c.  52;  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  17. — 
Argentum  escarium,  the  plate  or  silver  vessels  at  table. 
Vip.  1. 19,  $  12;^  de  Avr.  Donat.  in  Virg.  Mn.  1.  1, 
V.  b^-t. — Argentum  signatum,  silver  coin,  or  silver  stamped. 
^Argentum  pasttdatum  or  gruwdatum,  silver  chased  or 
embMsed,  which  was  of  the  purest  ^Eih^^..^^i^^  7, 
Digitized  by 
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e|Hg.  69;  Stt^on.  in  Ner.  c.  44.—Argentum  vitUorhm, 
money  for  travelling.    SceevoL  Le0.  40 ;     de  Aut. 
Armntum  purutnf  plain  silver,  in  distinotitm-  firom  the 
aelatum  that  was  carved. 
Jm.  saL  9,  T.  141. 

Plin.  1.  S,  en.  1 ;  PauU.  Leg.  6,  ff,  de  Aur.  et  Arg.  Legat. 
AlLOKNTUBf  aiount  ^Archool.)  silver  coin.  Dometdaif  Book* 
Abcentum  Dei  (Low)  money  ^ven  as  earnest  at  the  making 

of  a  bai^n. 

Abokmtdh  {Mm.)  Jfyyt  from  afirac,  whitei  sihrer ;  a  genus 
«f  metals. 

Gaterie  Ckaraeters,  Of  a  white  colour,  hard,  tenacious,  so- 
.  Dorous,  exceedingly  mallei^le,  and  ductile;  specific  gra- 
vity before  hammerbg  10,478,  melting  in  a  peifect 
tea  heat,  and  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Speaet*  The  species  are  Argentum  nativum,  sen  Argentum 
nudum,  Native  Silver,  [vide  Silver}— Argenium  nigrum^ 
Argentum  Jidiginotumt  seu  Argentum  mtnonlimtumf 
Black-silver,  Black-silver-ore. — Argentum  comeum,  At- 
gevtmn  diaphanum,  seu  Ar^ntum  aadum  tale  mintralita- 
ttm.  Corneous  Silver  Ore  or  Muriate  of  silver. — Argeu' 
teM  electntm,  Aurifowis  Native  SiUer.  —  Argenium 
ttiHtamm,  Antimoniated  Native  Silver,  Antimoniated 
^ver  Ore. — Argentum  aruniaaim,  Arsenici^ed  Silver, 
Anenicated  Native  Silver,  or  Arsenical  Silver.— 
gemtum  motjfbd^natum,  Mol^bdenic  Silver  Ore.— i4r- 
gentum  mtmuN,  Argentum  mtneralitalumf  seu  Argentum 
tulpkuratum  mtneralitatum^  Sulphurated  Silver  Ore, 
Vitreous  Silver,  or  Sulphuret  of  Silver. — Argentum 
Jragile,  Antimoniated  Silver  Ore,  Brittle  Silver  Ore,  or 
Antimoniated  Sulphuret.— i^r^CTrtum  nitent.  Cuprifer- 
ous sulphurated  Silver  or  Cupriferous  Sulphuret. — 
Argentum  rubrum,  Argenium  rubetcent,  Argentum  tul- 
phure,  &c.  seu  Argentum  arsenieo^ineraltt  Light  red 
Silver  Ore. — Argenium  albuMy  Einmbiferous  Silver  Ore 
or  Grey  Silver  Ore. 
AioKNTtnc  vhwm.  Quick  Silver,  the  Hj/dntrgyrum  of  Lin- 
ants. 

AHGETE'NAR  (Attrmt.)  a  star  of  the  finirth  magnitude  in 
Eridanus. 

AUGIL  (Min)  Argilla,  White  Clay ;  a  fat  soft  kind  of 

earth,  of  which  potters'  vessels  are  nnde.  J^vide  ArgUla} 
AROI^XA  (Mitt.)  from  »fvOiXH  or  ifyn,  white,  1.  e.  Wbite- 
earth ;  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earths. 
Omerie  character.  Alumina  and  ^ica,  with  some  oxyde  of 
ilron  and  inflammable  matter ;  opake,  soft  to  the  touch, 
earthy,  contracting,  and  becoming  harder  in  the  fire, 
l^eeiet.  The  species  are  Argilia  parent  Terra  oorcellana, 
aea  ArmUa  apyra,  Forcdmn  Clay. — ArgiUa  teucargilia, 
Fotterr  Clay,  Pipe  Clw*  or  Common  Cl&y.—Arplia 
Utkomarga,  Takum  tub/riabSep  sen  Liihomarga,  I^tho- 
narge  or  Pottcffs^  C\a,y.-^Ar^laJuUomeat  seu  ArgiUa 
vUreteent,  FtiUer's  Earth.— ^rgiua  enMacm,  ArgiUa 
jidionicat  seu  ArgUIa  wtretcens* — ArgiUa  Lemnia,  ArgiUa 
mcamaia.  Terra  Lemnia,  seu  Argi&  cruttacea,  Lemnian 
earth. — ArgiUa  communitf  Common  CiMj.^ArgiUa  bolut, 
ArgiUa  ore  HqueKens,  seixAr^Ua  vilrescenttBde^ArgiUa 
dmolia,  Cimolite. — ArgiUa  ttnensitp  seu  ArgiUa^vetcetUt 
Poliershiefer — ArgiUa  rubricOf  seu  Takum. — ArgiUa  su6- 
^fistiUf  Redd\e>-^ArgiUa  littea.  Yellow  Ochre. — ArgiUa 
vhidit.  Bolus  viridis.  Terra  verde. — ArgiUa  Tripoli- 
tana,  seu  ArgiUa  scabra,  Tripolis. 
ARGILLA'CEUS  {Min.)  Argillaceous,  the  fourth  order  of 
earths,  according  to  Gmelin,  ivhich  are  mostly  soft  and 
plastic.    They  are  as  follow :  —  Aluminarisf  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  alumina ;  mei^pre  to  the  touch. — Argilla, 
,  coDHSting  of  alumina  and  a\icsL.—Puteolana,  of  alumina, 
silica,  and  'aon.—CameiUum,  as  the  former,  but  hardidi, 
li^tisb,  porous,  of  an  earthy  texture. — Cariotutt  Rotten- 


stone,  consisting  of  alumina,  &c.  but  light,  soft,  porous,  fall- 
ing to  powder  in  water.— J^rt/Mur,  of  alumina  and  silica, 
with  some  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  petroleum.— BosaAet,  Basalt,  coosistine  of  more  silica, 
and  less  of  alumina  and  oxyde  of  iron. — Lava,  consisting 
of  alumina,'&c.  but  generally  of  a  dull  colour. — Mica,  of 
alumina,  &c.  but  lightish  and  parasitical. — Opalus,  of  alu- 
mina, &c.  but  melting  with  the  greatest  dimculty.— Z09- 
Uthus,  of  a  little  alumma,  and  a  large  proportion  of  silica, 
&c. — Schorlus,  of  alumina,  &c.  but  easily  melting  into  a 
glass. 

ARGFLLITE  (Min.)  a  species  of  clay-slate. 

A'RGO  Navit  {Astron.)  A*yl«  f«»(,  the  ship ;  a  coostellatron 

called  after  the  ship  of  Jason  and  his  companions,  which 

was  said  to  be  translated  into  the  heavens,  wnich  is  utuated 

near  to  the  Cimw  Minor* 

Arai.  Pkentom.  t.  S4S. 

 ^.^i 

*HA  MMf  ftiymXilt  Mr*  otfV  UiUtw 

ManiU.  Attronom,  L.  I,  v.  401. 

Tim  Pneym,  wbcfu*  Ujmi.   Tim  mBMtt  Argt 
In  ««iiiM  ttMnetm,  muri  ^ud  frima  cacitfrit. 

It  contuned,  according  to  Ptolemy,  forty-five  stars,  accord- 
to  Kepler  fifty-three,  to  Bayer  sixty-mree,  and  to  Heve- 
lius  sixty-four ;  of  these,  one  in  tlie  rudder,  called  by  Pro- 
clus  umuffltf,  u  e.  Canoput,  and  in  the  Arabic  Sukel,  is  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Tnis  constellation  is  called  by  Catullus 
currus  votans.  Ptol.  Almag,  1.  7,  c.  5;  Hygin.  Attron. 
Poet.  ;  Hinparck.  in  Arat. ;  Eratosth.  Characterit. 
ARGONA'UTA  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals;  Class  Vermeil 
Order  Testacea. 

Generic  Charactert.  Anmal  a  Sqpia  or  Clio.— SAeff  uni- 
valve, one-celled. 

Species.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  species  is  the  Argo- 
nauta  Argo,  or  the  faiAous  Nautilus,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  have  first  taught  men  the  use 
of  sails.  When  it  means  to  sail  it  discharges  a  quanti^ 
of  water,  by  which  it  was  made  heavier  than  the  sea- 
water,  and,  rising  to  the  surface,  erects  its  arms  and 
throws  out  a  membrane  between  them,  by  which  means 
it  is  driven  forwards  like  a  vessel  under  sail ;  two  of  the 
anus  it  hangs  over  the  shell  to  serve  as  oars  or  as  a 
rudder.  The  keel  or  ridge  of  the  shell  is  slightly  tooled 
on  each  side. 

ARGONAUTICA  (Lit.)  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 

the  Argonauts,  as  that  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  Orpheus,  &c. 
ARGOPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  from  «>y«f,  white,  and  ^iivw,  a 
leaf,  Whiteleaf ;  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Peiaandria, 
Order  1  Mont^ynia. 

Generic  Charactert.  Cal.  perianth  sbort-r— Con.  pHtUt 
five;  fwctofy  five-angled.— STAH.jE&tffifli/«  five;  mi^ert 
ovate.— PisT.  germ,  torbinate;  style  filiform;  itiffMa 
globular.— Peb.  capsule  hemispherii^;  teedt  vary  many. 
^Miet*  The  mily  species  is  Argopl^Uum  lutidum,  a 
shrub,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia. 
A'RGUMENT  (.^iTron.)  any  ouantity  or  equation  on  whidi 
depends  another  quanti^  relating  to  the  motion  of  the 
planets;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  arc  whereby  another 
arc  is  to  be  sought,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
first  arc.  The  argument  is  of  different  kinds,  namdy— 
Argument  of  inclination,  or  Argument  of  latitude,  the  arc  of 
a  planet's  orbit  intercepted  between  the  ascending  node 
and  the  place  of  the  planet  from  the  sun,  nnmbered 
according  to  the  succession  of  the  signs. — Menttrual  argu-  ' 
ment  of  latitude  is  the  distance  of  the  moon's  true  place 
from  ^e  sun's  true  place,  by  which  is  found  the  quantity 
of  the  real  obscuration  in  eclipses.— ^jtKua/  argument  of 
the  moon's  apogee^  the  distance  of[^t|^Stj^UEai%oy]yi^  n 
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.  moon's  9i^oge»,  L  e.  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic  compriud 
.  betw«en  these  two  piaces.^  Argument  ^  the  parallax, 
denotes  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  ot»erraUon,  which 
serves  fur  determining  i^e  true  quantity  of  the  horixontal 
parallax. — Argument  ^  the  equation  ^  the  centre,  is  the 
same  as  the  anomaly. 

Aroumbmt  {Log.)  whatever  is  added  or  ofiera  itself  to  the 
.  mind, .  so  as  to  create  beUef  in  regard  to  any  subject  or 
matter  laid  down. 

Argument  (Lit.)  the  summary  of  the  contents  of  any  book 
or  chapter  in  a  work. 

Argument  {Paint,)  the  penions  represented  in  a  laodscape, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  country  or  prospect. 

ARGUMENTATION  (Log.)  an  operation  of  the  intellect, 
,by  which  any  proposition  is  proved  by  the  help  of  other 
propositions.  The  proposition  to  be  proved  is  called  the 
auumplioH,  and  when  it  is  provedj  or  drawn  to  a  concluuoo> 
it  is  termed  the  condmion, 

ARGYRA'SPIDES  {Ant,)  from  «Vtf»t,  and  sVirit,  a  shield; 
a  company  in  Alexander's  army,  who  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  wore  silver  shields. 

ARGYRI'T^  (Ant.)  ifyvf*^*',  from  -pywf^,  money;  games 
upon  wagers  u>r  mon^,  &c.  as  horse-races  &r  plates,  &c. 

ARGYRI'TIS  terra  {Mm.)  Vv"*  ^-  *  ■  'f *»e  sort  of  earth 
taken  fr<Hn  silver  mines.   2.  Spuma  argenti,  the  scum  or 
-froth  ariung  from  the  silver,  or  the  lead  that  is  mixed  witli 
the  silver  on  triaL  JOmeor.  1.  5,  c.102 ;  PHh,  1. 33,  c.  6 
Oribag,  1. 13. 

ARGYRCCOME  (Bot.)  htv^mi/im.  from  AfV^  silver,  and 
mif^  hajr;  the  Safaris  halm^ilitt,  the  Gttaphaleum  Mar* 
agaritaeeum,  the  Peranthemum  vestilum  and  ^elodttmum 
of  Linnsus.   Pant.  Theat.  Bot. 

ARGYRO'DAMAS  (Afi«.)  l.it^i^Uft^,  from  ir^vrn,  sil- 
ver, and  Adamant,  a  silver  xliamond ;  a  sort  of 
precious  stone.  PUn,  \.  37,  c.  10.  2.  A  kind  of  talc  of 
a  silver  colour  that  will  not  yield  to  fire.  Caslell.  Lex. 
.Med. 

ARGYRODE'NDROS  {Bot.)  the  Portea  argentea  of  Lin- 
naeus. '  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 

ARGYROGONIA  (Chem.)  ifyiToy.»w,  from  «>iT»t.  silver, 
and  v9»t*Mtt  to  produce ;  an  argentific  seed,  perfeclty  di- 
gested from  the  solution  of  silver.    CaiteU,  Lex  Med. 

ARGYROLl'BANUM  {Bat,)  the  White  OUbanum. 

ARGYROPHORA  (itfed.)  a  cottly  antidote.  Mj/rep.  An- 
tidot.  c.  9130. 

ARGYROPCE'IA  {Alch.)  mrjvfmmU^  from  «^y*f^,  silver, 
and  r«tMr,  to  make ;  the  art  of  making  silver  out  of  more 
imperfect  metals,  by  means  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

ARGYHOTHROPHE'MA  {Med.)  from  i>^r,t^  nourish- 
ment ;  a  cooling  food  made  wUh  milk.   Gid.  de  Sue. 

ARGYTHA'MNIA  {Bat.)  from  Ajvk,  albus,  and  U/w-, 
^rub :  White-Shrub,  a  gams  of  planti,  Class  SI  Monoeda, 
Orders  T^randria. 

Generic  Characters.    Cau  periat^  four-leaved;  leqfiets 
lanoeohite.— CoR.ptfoZf  four;  nectarj^  roundish.— Stau. 
JUamentt  four;  an/Aerx  simfde. — Pist.  rudiment  of  a 
st^rlcn — Pbr.  capntle  tricoccous ;  teed  solitary. 
Spedee.   The  only  species  is  the  Arggthamnm  cawUeans, 
a  shrub,  native  of  Jamuca.   JJnn,  Spec.  Plant. 
ARHEUMATl'STOS  (Med.)  from  «,  priv,  and 

fSf^m,  rheum ;  without  Aeumatism :  applied  to  the  joints 
in  puticular.    Caaell.  Lex,  Med. 
A'RIA  (Mm.)  Italian  ibr  an  air.— ^n'a  Bujb,  a  comic  air. 
Aria  {Bot.)  «fu*>  a  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  mitigates 
coughs.   It  is  a  species  of  the  Cratagtu  of  LinnKus. — 
Aria  Bepou,  the  Melia  asxderachta  of  Linneeus.— iiria 
wcfor,  the  Cieome  vucota  of  Linnaeus. 
A'RIANISM  {Ecc.)  the  heresy  of  Arius,  who,  in  the  fourth 
cuuury,  denied  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  fathiu.  Athanae,  mat.  1,  ad  Sarapt  Mp^an,  Hare$. 


68;  Soerai,  Hiet,  Eedes,  1.1,  c.6;  Sewm.  l.S,  e.  M, 
&c 

A'RIDA  mtdkamenta  (Med.)  dry  meiUcinea,  saxA  an  pow- 
ders. 

ARIDITAS  {Med.)  dryness,  from  disease,  as  in  a  fever. 

ARIDU'RA  {Med.)  a  total  consumption  or  withering  away 
of  the  body  or  its  members. 

ARI'E  aggiunte  {Mut.)  Italian  for  supplementary  airs  to  an 
oratorio,  &c. 

ARI'ERBAN  (Law)  vide  Arrierban. 

A'RIES  (Ant.)  Kfm,  a  batterins  ram;  a  fminidable  warlike 
machine,  invented,  as  is  mosuy  supposed,  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. It  was  coDstructed  with  a  head  of  iron,  called  in 
Greek  M(PmM,  or  ifufitfrn,  resembling  a  ram's  head,  which 
was  EomeUmes  enclosed  or  covered  with  a  shroud  to  pro- 
tect the  soldiers,  which  was  called  xm«p«,  aretaria 
testudo.  The  use  of  this  machioe  in  lerdling  the  walls  of 
towns  is  spoken  of  by  the  .poets. 
Luc.  I.  1.  V.  383. 

Hit  Arimaetut  di^^it  <b»  Ueiriu. 

Claud, 

turn,  tua  mmtmU  librehir  madun^  fitlM 
Stxm  nm  piweepi  Arim,  proteefqut  yortta 

Tatudo  feriat,  ruat  tmerwojuvaitut. 

Cic.  de  Offic.  ].  1,  c  11 ;  Cm,  de  Bdl.  GeU,  L  3;  £m 
L  38,  c.  £;  Plin.  1. 7>  c.  56;  Athen,  apud  Tumeb.  Ado. 
1.  83,  c.  31 ;  VUrwB.  1. 10,  c.  19 ;  Ap^n,  in  BelL  MUhri- 
dat,t  Joteph.de  B«U,Jud.\.%  c.9;  Aul.  GelA,  1,  c  Hi 
TertuU.  de  Pall.  c.  1 ;  Ve^et.  de  Re  Mil.  1.  4,  c.  14. 

Aries  {Aslron.)  the  first  sign  marked  (t)  in  the  Zodiac, 
into  wliich  when  the  aun  enters,  the  days  and  nights  are  • 
equal.  Ptolemy  reckoned  18  stars  in  this  constellation, 
Tycho  Brahe  81,  Bayer  18,  Hevelius  27,  and  Flam- 
stead  66 :  of  whidi  one  only  is  of  the  second  magnitude, 
two  of  the  third,  and  the  rest  smaller,  Ptol.  Atmag. 
1.  7,  c,  5  ;  T^h.  Brah.  Mech.  Astroa.;  Bayer  VratwwKt,} 
Hevel.  Machin.  ctelett.t  Flamtt,  Hitt.  ceetett.  Britan. 

Aries  (Zool.)  the  ram;  tlie  male  of  the  first  and  conuuon 
species  of  Uie  Ovis  of  Linnaeus. 

Aries  {Lh.)  a  great  sea  fish  with  horns  like  a  ram,  much  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  Shark.  Plin, 

ARIE'TTA  {Mus,)  an  Italian  diminutive  of  Aria,  signify- 
ing a  short  air. — 4netta  aUa  Venadana^  lUtle  airs  m  the 
Venetian  style. 

ARIETTlfNA  (Mut.)  Italian  for  the  same  as  ilneto. 

ARIETUM  lewaio  (Archceol.)  a  sort  of  toumamftot  or 
tilting. 

ARI'LLA  (Bot.)  a  grape  stone. 

ARILLATUS  (Bot.)  provided  with  an  aril. 

ARl'LLUS  (Bot.)  aril,  the  outer  coat  of  a  seed  fidling  off 
spontaneously,  or  inclonng  the  seed  parti^y.  It  is  called 
tucculentut,  succulent,  when  it  is  thick  and  flediy,  at  in 
Euonjfmut  Europatu ;  cartilagineus,  cartUaj^noua,  wbea 
the  membrane  is  thick;  menAranaceut,  membranaceDU^ 
when  consisting  of  a  thin  tunicle ;  dinUdiatut,  halved,  when 
covering  half  the  seed;  laeerut,  torn,  i.  e.  irregularly 
ladniated ;  calyptratut,  capped,  when  covering  the  top  « 
the  seed,  as  tie  oalyptra  oicircles  the  top  of  the  theoa  cS 
mosses;  rettculatus,  netlike,  whoi  it  embraces  the  seed 
like  a  fine  web,  as  in  some  spedes  of  the  OraUs. 

ARICSE  cantate  (Mut.)  Italun  for  a  kind  of  apeaking  airs. 

ARKySO  (Mut.)  Italian  for  the  movement  or  time  of  a  oon- 
roon  air  in  musical  composition. 

A'RIS  {Surg.)  the  name  of  an  instrnmakty  ittTirtfirg  to 
Galen.    &dget.  Vocab.  Hippoerat, 

Aris  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Aritanm. 

ARISA'RUM  (Bot.)  ifS^,  Friar's  Cowl;  a  smaU  pknt 
with  a  root  like  that  of  the  olive,  but  more  acrimenioas 
than  the  Arum.  Dioecff-^^^f^fi^,^)^^  IQ, 
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Abkarum,  in  the  Linnean  a^em,  is  classed  undar  the  Am- 
bratinia  and  the  Arum.  C.  Bauh.  Pin./  Ger.  Herb.t 
Park,  Theat.  Bot^j  Raii  But,  Plant,  f  Toumef,  Imtit. 

AHISH  (Com.)  b  Penian  measure  of  leogth  equal  to 
3197  feet. ' 

ARI'STA  (Bat,)  the  beard  of  com,  or  tbe  ear  of  conij  so 
called  from  am,  to  grow  diy*  because  it  dries. 
Virg,  JEn.  1.  7.  t.  720. 

W  fiMM  »oU  mm  itnm  torrmlv  mriitm. 
Arista,  in  modern  Botany,  tbe  Aim  is  the  pointed  beard 
that  sits  OD  the  flower  ot  grasses,  which  is  called— JVuiAi, 
naked,  when  not  hairy. — Plumosot  feathered,  when  beset 
with  fine  hairs,  as  in  the  Stipa  pennata. — Rectal  when  it  is 
straight.— G^fiicu/ato,  ^niculated,  when  it  has  a  joint  in 
the  middle  by  which  it  u  bent,  as  in  the  common  oat  Avena 
ttttiva. — ReeurvatOt  bent,  when  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 
—TortUu,  twisted,  when  it  is  bent  in  a  serpentine  form. — 
Terminalis,  when  sitwtfed  on  the  point  of  the  glume.— 
Zhnalist  when  situated  behind  tbe  i^x,  or  on  the  back 
of  the  glwne. 

Akista  (^»m.)  is  an  emblem  of  plenty  on 
medals,  as  in  the  annexed  fi^re,  which 
represents  the  bead  of  Agnppina,  the 
mother  of  Nero  ;  the  inscription  AFPIII- 
niNAN  SEBA2THN,  i,  e.  Agrippinam 
Auffutam.    VaillanU  Nam,  Greec, 

AEISTATUS  {Bot,)  awned. 

ARISTE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants ;  Class  3  Triandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia, 
.  Gcaerte  Ckaracten,   Gal.  tpatkes  bivalve.— Cor.  peiali 
six- — Stam.  filamenU  three ;  anther$  oblong. — Pist. 
garni  inferior;        filiform;  sdgnut  fumieUform. — Per. 
eapuiU  (^long;  senii  venr  many. 
Species.  Tbe  .species  are  all  perennials.  Linn,  Spec.  Plant, 
ABISTELLA  {Bot,)  a  species  of  tbe  Stipa  of  Linnaeus. 
ABISTIO'NIS  macAinamentum  (Sur^.)  a  machine  for  re- 
storing luxations.    Oribat.  de  Macinn. 
ARISTO'CRACY  (Po/i/,)  that  form  of  govern- 

ment where  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
.  the  chiefs  or  nobles,  from  (>p*(^,  the  chief  or  best^  and 

nfwrat,  power<    Ariitot,  de  Politic.  1,  4,  c.  7. 
ARISTOLCCHIA  {Bot.)  Birthwort,  a  plant  so  called  from 
its  efficacy  in  promoting  the  Lochia^  or  evacuations  of 
diild-bed-women,  after  the  Jbeitu  and  $eauidinet  are  ex- 
pelled. Hippocrat.de  Mul.;  T/ieophratt.  Hist,  Plant.  I  9, 
c.  13;  Nicand.in  Theriacj  Cic.de Div.\.  J,  c.  10;  Dioseor. 
1.  3,  c.  4,  &c. ;  Gal.  de  Simplic,  1. 6 ;  Oribat,  Med,  Coll. 
1.  1  ;  Aet.  Tetrab,  1,  serm.  1;  Pan/.  Mginet,  1.  7,  c.S; 
Salmat,  ad  Solin,  p.  504. 
Aristolochia,  in  the  Linnean  wtiem,  a  genua  of  plants ; 
Class  19  Gynandriaj  Order  4  Hexandria. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal,  none. — CoR.  mont^wtalous. — 
SxAM.jC&MwnAinone;  anthers  six. — ^Pisr.ffersi  oblong; 
j^yfe  scarcely  any;  stigma  stdbglobulaTiP— PiR.  a^/tvle 
large ;  seeds  several, 
^cdes.    The  species  are  eitlier  shrubs  or  perennials; 
among  tbe  mmer  are— ^rufo^ocAia   ttdehatat  Two 
lobed  Krthwort,  native  of  Dominica. — Aristolochia  pel- 
iatat  Pdtated  Krthwort,  native  of  St.  Domingo. — 
Aristolochia  erecta.  Upright  Birthwort,  native  of  New 
Bfji&n^AriMkilodiia  odoratissima.  Sweet  scented  Birth- 
wort,  native  of  Jamaica. — i4rutofocAta  as^uieida,  Soake- 
kilUng  Birthwort,  native  of  Carth^ena. — Aristolochia 
sempervirens,  Everpreen  Birthwort,  Ac.    Anwog  tl»e 
perennials  ar^^Artstotochia  wrpentona,  Virginia  Birth- 
wort or  Snake-root. — Aristolochia  dottwtkis^  Common 
Birthwort,  a  native  of  Britain,  &c   lAnn.  fyee.  Plant. 
ARISTOTE'LIA  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  the 
philoMpher  Ariitode,  Chwi  11  Dodtcandria,  Older  1  Mo- 
mogyma. 
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Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 
tals five. — STAU,Jilameiits  fifteen ;  anthers  linear.— Pist. 
germ  superior ;  stvie  fiUffma ;  stigmas  three. — Prr.  berry 
subglobular  ;.feeiM  two. 
Ixodes.  The  only  speciea  is  the  Aristatdia  Macmiit  Shin- 
ing leaved  AristoteUa,  a  shrub,  native  of  Chiu.  Unn, 
Spec.  Plant. 

ARirTHMETIC  is  tbe  science  of  computation,  or  estimating 

JuantiUes,  from  the  Greek  mfS/^im,  to  number,  or  calculate, 
tis  of  diHhrentkinds,naroely^rAgDrirtinififfaiAiiM<ic,  which 
considers  tbe  ^tract  propertiea  and  relations  of  numbers. 
— PraOieal  Arithmetic,  the  art  or  practice  of  computing 
numbers,  or  finding  from  them  certain  other  numbers  whose 
relation  to  the  former  is  known.— /fufnimeRteZ  Arithmetio 
is  a  mode  ci  computii^  numbers  by  means  of  some  instru- 
ment, as  the  ten  fingers,  the  abacus,  Napier's  Bones,  &c, 
— Logarithmetical  Arithmetic  is  perfonnea  by  tables  of  Lo- 
garithms.— Political  Arithmetic  is  the  application  of  arith- 
metic to  poUtical  subjects. — Numeral  Arithmetic  teaches 
the  calculus  of  determinate  quantities  by  the  numeral  cha- 
racters, 1,2,3,  &C. — Specious,  literal^  or  universal  Arith- 
metic,  is  the  computation  of  abstract  quantities  by  means 
of  letters,  which  is  otherwise  called  Algebra. — Binary 
Arithmetic  is  performed  by  means  of  two  figures,  as  1  and  0. 
—  Tetractical  Arithmetic  by  means  of  four  figures,  as  1,  2, 
3,  0. — Decadal  Arithmetic  by  a  series  of  ten  characters,  as 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  such  as  are  now  in  common 
we.~-Duodeaarif  Arithmetic  by  a  series  of  twelve  figures 
instead  often. — Integral  ArUhm^  treats  of  whole  nuimiers. 
^Fractional  Arithmetic  of  fractional  numbers.— i>«efma/ 
Arithmetic  is  the  workioK  with  decimal  fractions.— S^xflnesi- 
mal  Arithmetic  treats  of we  doctrine  of  sexagesimal  fractions. 
—Arithmeticof  Infinites  is  the  summing  up  a  series  of  num- 
bers, of  whicn  the  number  of  terms  is  mfinite. — Harmo- 
nical  Arithmetic  is  the  doctrine  of  numbers,  as  it  relates  to 
the  comparison  and  reduction  of  numbers.— Fu/^r  Arith- 
mHic  is  the  computatim  of  numbers  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  lifie  according  to  cert«n  rules,  called  Operations  ; 
these  are.  Numeration,  Addition,  Siditraction,  Mnltiplica- 
ti«i.  Division,  Reduction,  Rule  of  Three,  Practice,  Tare 
and  Tret,  Interest,  Exchange,  Barter,  Profit  and  Loss, 
Position,  Rf^iression,  Permutation,  Fkisctions,  Decimals, 
Square  and  Cube  Root,  &c. ;  all  which  will  be  considered 
in  their  respective  places. 

Numbers^  which  are  the  foundation  of  Aritiimetic,  are  of 
different  kinds.— ^Ao^  numbers,  either  a  unit  or  ^iiits, 
as  a  pound,  a  ywd.  &c.  or  1,  2,  3,  Ac— Fractions,  or 
broken  numbers,  which  are  less  than  unity,  as  ^,  that  is, 
one  third  of  a  unit.— ATwrf  numbers  consist  of  a  whole 
number  and  a  fraction,  as  li-Sven  numbers  may  be 
divided  into  two  equal  whole  numbers,  as  4,  which  may 
be  divided into2  and 2.— Ot^num^x  cannot  be  equally 
divided. — Prime  numbers  can  only  be  divided  by  them- 
sdves  or  by  unity,  as  5,  which  may  be  divided  by  5  or  1. 
•—Compound  numbers  are  produceid  by  multiplying  two 
or  mnre  numbers  together. — Square  number,  or  square, 
the  product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself,  as  4  the 
product  of  S  multiplied  by  2. — Cube  number,  or  cube,  the 
product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  its  square,  as  8  the 
product  of  2  multiplied  by  4. — Aliquot  part  m  that  whldi 
IS  contained  a  precise  number  or  times  in  an  integer, 
as  2  tbe  aliquot  part  of  L0»  because  it  is  contained  in  it 
five  tima.— Aliquant  part  is  that  which  is  not  contuned 
in  an  integer  a  certam  number  of  times  without  a  re- 
mamder,  as  fi,  which  is  the  aliquant  part  of  7, 11,  Ac— 
Hationai  mmher  is  that  wiiich  is  commemundi^e  to  unity. 
— /rrafsmal  mmber,  er  turd,  is  that  which  is  income 
mensurable  to  \aaXj,^Abatract  number  is  any  number 
conudered  independentiy  of  or  dwlracted  firom  alt 
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some  tluneor  things;  Uius,  7>  8*  &c.  are  abstract 
nDmberSf  but  5  pounds,  7  ounces,  &c.  are  concrete. 
Hie  characters  emplojred  in  Arithmetic  are  either  numeral 
letters,  such  as  w«e  used  by  the  Fhcenicians,  Greeks, 
&G.  [vide  Plate  IS  and  Notation]  figures  calied  digits, 
[vide  Hate  IS  and  Notation]  letters,  used  as  symbols, 
and  nms,  or  arbitrary  characters,  which  serve  to  shorten 
the  different  operations,  [vide  Algebra]  Those  used  in 
Vulgar  Artdimetic  are  the  sign  of  addition,  marked  thus, 
+  ;  the  sign  of  subtraction,  thus,  — ;  the  sign  of  multi- 
plication, thus,  X  :  and  the  sign  of  division,  .  the 
remaining  signs  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Al- 
g^ra. 

Writer*  on  Arithvuiie. 

Nicoroachi,  «  Arithmetica Boetii  "  Arithmetica ; " 
Pselli,  "Compendium  Arithmeticae  veterum;"  Lucas 
de  Buivo  "  ue  ArithmeticB,"  &c. ;  Stifelii,  "  Aritli- 
meticamtegra;"  Tartaglise,  Arithmetica  practica;" 
Henischii,  "  Arithmetica  perfecta;"  Recorde,  Clavius, 
Leotaude,  Wallis,  Ac.  &c.  &c    [vide  Algebra'] 

Explanation  of  the  Plate. 
Plate  12. 

This  plate  contains  tfae  numerical  characters  in  the  order 
of  derivation,  or  chronological  succession,  beginning 
with  A.  Phoenician,  drawn  from  die  coins  of  Sidon,  by 
Dr.  Swinton.  B.  Greek,  derived  from  the  Phoenician. 
C.  Irish,  also  derived  from  the  I^cenician,  and  taken 
from  MS.;  and  another  Irish,  derived  from  the  Ara- 
bian. D.  Palmyrene.  £.  ^Egyptian.  F.  Indian,  an- 
cient and  modern.  G.  Arabian.  H.  l^gures  of  Pla- 
zoides.  I.  figures  of  Boetius.  K.  Ar^ianand  Persian 
figiues  in  800,  from  Moreton's  Tid>1cs.  L.  Swinish  nu- 
merals in  1000,  fVom  Moreton's  Tables.  M.  figures  of 
John  Sacro  de  Bosco,  frcnn  Dr.  Wallis.  N.  Coins  of 
Sidon,  having  on  the  obverse  a  turreted  bead  wiUi  a 
branch  of  pum,  emblematical  of  the  country,  and  on 
the  reverse  three  Phoenician  letters,  that  form  the  word 
Sidon,  over  the  prow  of  a  ship,  the  usual  symbol  of  the 
city  where  it  was  struck.  The  charactera  in  the  exergue 
form,  according  to  Dr.  Swinton,  the  inscription  "  In 
thevear  of  Sidon  120. 127*  130;"  i.e.  the  proper  sera 
of  Sidon. 

ARITHMETICAL  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  relat- 
ing to  arithmetic,  iis— Arithmetical  complement  of  a  loga- 
rwim.  [vide  Complejnent^  — Arithmetical  iit$ttvments,  con- 
trivances by  which  calculations  are  made,  as  the  Abacus, 
-  2ilapier*8  Bones,  Scd*— Arithmetical  m&in,  the  middle  term 
of  three  quantities  in  arithmetical  progression,  or  half  the 
sum  of  two  proposed  quantities,  as  m2,  4>.  6,  4  is  the  arith- 
metical  mean.  ~~  Arithmetical  progression  or  proportion. 
[vide  Progression  and  Proportion'] — Arithmetic^  ratio,  the 
,di&rence  between  any  two  adjacent  terms  in  arithmetical 
^vogFeaaon.r~Arithmetical  scale,  the  scale  of  rotation  by 
whic^  arithmetical  operations  are  p«formed,  as  the  binary, 
denary,  &c.  [vide  Notation^ — Arithmetical  triangle^  a 
table  of  numbers  m  the  fwrn  of  a  triangle. 

ARI'THMOS  {Med,)  iftt/Mf,  numerutf  the  numeral  diffier- 
eaces  of  diseases,  by  which  they  were  distinguished. 

AfRK  {Geom.)  vide  An* 

Abx.. (Astron.)  vide  Arc, 

ARLESP£^NY  {Cum.)  Earnest  given  to  aervantt  when  they 
were  hired. 

A'RLES  cmdum  (Alch.)  Drops  fallmg  in  June,  especially  by 
•  night.    Paracel.  de  Grad.  et  Comp. 
A'^m.{Anat.)  vide  Brac/uum. 

AaMx^TV,  that  part  lying  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 


Akh  presentation  {Mid.)  when  the  arm  of  the  child  eomsa 
foremost. 

Arm  of  a  horse  {Men.)  the  fore  thigh. 

Aru  {Mar.)  each  extremity  of  a  bibb  or  bracket. — Arm  <^ 

an  anchor,  that  part  of  an  anchor  on  which  the  palm  is 

shut,  [vide  Andutr"] 
Arm  of  the  sea  {Geog.)  when  the  sea  runs  any  way  into  the 

land. 

Arm  {Her,)  the  human  arm  Is  bonie  in  coat  armour,  ettln' 
erect  or  cubit,  i.  e.  couped  at  tbe  dbow, 
or  embowed  in  armour,  that  is,  coui>ed 
at  the  shoulder,  bent,  grasping  a  mili- 
tary standard,  and  tfae  like,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  "  Held  argent,  &Jeu 
embattled ;  base  a  chevron  indented ; 
gvies  between  three  boars*  heads,  erased 
axure;  out  of  the  embattlements  in 
cliief  issuant  a  dexter  arm  embowed  in  armour,  encircled 
by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  the  hand  grasping  a  stand  of 
military  colours,  representing  the  invincible  standard  of 
the  French  taken  in  E^pt."  These  are  the  arms  of  tbe 
distinguished  general  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

TO  Arm  [Men.)  the  action  of  a  horse  when  be  endeavoora 
to  defend  himself  against  the  bit,  to  prevent  being  checked 
thereby. 

TO  Arm  a  shot  {Gvn.)  to  roll  rope,  yam,  &c.  about  the  end 
of  the  iron  bar  which  passes  through  the  shot. 

AOIMA  {Ant.)  vide  MUitia. 

Arm  A  {Archteol.)  vide  Arms'aad  Armour. 

Arma  dare  {Laio)  to  dub  a  knight. — Arma  capere  vd  sntei- 
pere,  to  be  made  a  knight, — Arma  deponere,  a  punishment 
enjoined  when  a  man  had  c<mimitted  ano&nce  against  the 
king.  WaUing.  p.  507;  Orderie.  Vit,\,8,  de  Hen.  &&— 
Arma  libera^  a  sword  and  a  lance  asaaUy  givai  to  a  servant 
when  he  was  made  free.  L^,  WU,  apm  Brom^. — Arma 
moluta,  sharp  weapons,  that  cat  instead  of  bruising,  called 
by  Fleta  arma  emoUta,  Brae.  1.  S;  Flet.  1.  1,  c.  98,'  8rc. 
—Arma  r evert ata,  a  punishment  inflicted  on  one  convicted 
of  treason  or  felony,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Hugh  Spenser,  men- 
tioned by  our  historian  Knighton.  "  Primo  vestierunt 
eum  uno  vestimenlo  cum  armis  suis  reversatis."  Kni^, 
I.  S,  p.  2546.  . 

Arma  {Bot.)  arms,  weapons  of  defence,  as  thorns,  stings,  Ac. 

ARMA'DA  (Mar.)  a  Spanish  namefora  fleet  of  men  of  war, 
and  applied  in  particular  to  that  of  tbe  Spaniards  destined 
for  the  mvaston  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

ARMADI'LLA  {Mar.)  a  small  squadron  in  Span'sh  America. 

ARMADI'LLO  {Zool.)  a  creature  of  the  amphibious  kind  in 
the  West  Indies,  whose  body  is  covered  with  a  bony  shell- 
like  armour ;  the  Datypus  of  Linncus. 

A'RMALA  {Bot.)  Wild  Rue. 

ARMA'LGOL  {Chem.)  the  same  as  CoraUium. 

ARMAME'NTA  {Ant.)  all  kinds  of  tools  for  fausbaodiy.— 
Armamenta  navwm,  we  tackling  of  ship.  Tati.  fiitt, 
1.  5,  c.  23. 

ARMAMENTA'RIUM  {Ant.)  an  armoury,  or  a  storehouse 
for  ordnance  and  shipping;  *■  Aperire  armamentarium 
jus^t,  rapta  stattm  arma,  Ac."    Tae,  Hist,  1.  1,  c.  38. 

ARMAND  ( Vet.)  a  confection  to  prevent  or  cure  the  loss  of 
appetite  in  horses. 

ARMA'RIUM  {Ant,)  firom  armaj  a  storehouse  for  all  sorli 
of  arms  or  utensils. 

ARMATU'RA  {Ant.)  horn  armo,  to  arm;  the  militair  ex- 
ercise in  use  among  the  Romans  which  consisted  either  in 
throwing  the  spear    javelin,  shooting  with  the  bow,  &c. 

Armatura,  also  a  denomin^on  given  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
emperor's  retinue. 

ARMATU'RE  {Archit.)  a  French  word  'comprehending  tbe 
bars,  iron  pins,  stirmps,  and  all  the  isQU  holdfasts  used  in 
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▲ItME  (MS,)  ft  Trench  term  for  any  ^lact  body  of  armed 
own. — Arme  ilancke  signifies  a  sword  or  bayooet ;  arme  d 
JeUf  fire-arms,  arme  de  trait,  a  bow  or  cross-bow. 

Ajwb  (Anat.)  ifftm,  from  ifm,  to  fit,  apto;  a  jmning  of  the 
puts  of  the  body ;  a  coalition  of  wounds  in  general;  the 
jlHiiuig  of  the  sutures  of  the  head.  Gal.  in  £*^.;  Brot. 
Lex,  H^ipoerat.t  Heijfdtim. 

A'RMED  (MiL)  an  epithet  signifying  generally  provided 
with  or  carrying  arms,  as  an  armed  body  of  men,  i.  e.  a 
military  detachment  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition 
for  an  engagement. 

Akmbd  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  bar-ghot,  &c.  when  rope-yam 
is  rolled  about  the  end  of  the  iron-bar  which  runs  tlirough 
the  shot. — Armed  ship,  thnt  which  is  fitted  out  and  pro- 
vided in  all  respects  for  a  man  of  war. 

Aahbo  {Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning  for  lions,  eagles, 
cocks,  &c  painted  with  their  respective  arms,  as  claws,  ta- 
lons, spurs,  &C.  of  different  tincture  from  that  of  their 
bodies. 

Abmed  loadstone  {Nat.)  when  it  is  capped,  cased,  or  set  in 
iron  to  make  it  take  up  a  greater  weight. 

AIRMEN  A  (Surg.)  r*  Affbum,  a  whole  surgical  apparatus,  or 
the  whole  apparatus  for  bathing,  &c.  Hippocrat.  tk  Actf. 
Viet,  in  Mori,  acut.t  Hetychiut. 

ARMENFACA  mdut  {Bet,)  the  Apricot-tree^  the  Prumu 
Armeniaca  of  Limueus.  Go*.  HerA.g  J*  Bauh.  Hist,Plara.i 
Rait  HiH.  Plant,  Sfc 

ARMENI'ACUM  (Bot.)  Ahmnm^,  Armeniaca  mo/w,  the 
Frnnus  Armeniaca  of  IJnnsus.  Diota>r.\,\.c.\^iFUn, 
1. 15,  12;  Oribat  Med.  Collect.  1. 2,  c  4*8;  Paul.  £ginet. 
de  Re  Med.  \.  I,  c.  82 ;  Act.  de  Spir.  Anim.  Nat.  c.  6. 

ARME'NI  AN  itone  {Min.)  'Af^ntM,  Armenus  lapis.,  an  opake 
sort  of  stone  of  a  greenish  blue  colour  like  the  lapti  lazuli. 
It  is  used  as  a  purgative.  Dioteor,  1.5,  c.  XK^;Aet.  Tetrab. 
•erm.  ^2,  c.  12 ;  Act.  de  Urin.  Differ,  c.  9. — Armenian  Bole, 
a  native  bole  or  earth  brought  from  Armenia  commonly 
called  Bole  Armoniac.  It  is  a  fat  kind  of  earUi  of  con- 
siderable use  as  an  absorbent,  astringent,  and  vulnerary. 

ARME'NI  ANS  (£(x:^.)a  denomination  of  professing  Christians 
in  Armenia  who  formed  two  sects ;  one  which  adhered  to 
the  catholic  church,  and  another  which  rejected  the  epis- 
copacy. 

ABME'RIA  [Bat.)  Meadow  pink;  a  plant,  the  floven  of 
which  are  good  as  an  alexi(Aiannic.   In  Ike  Linnaam 
tern  it  is  the  Diantkut  barhatus. 

ARME'RIUS^  {Bot.)  The  Silene  anneris  of  LinuKui. 
Dodon.  Stint.  Hist. 

A'RMES  d  r^reuve  {Mil.)  a  French  phrase  for  armour  of 
polished  steel. — ArmeM  i  la  legire,  light-armed  troops.^ 
Armet  au  pied  1  ground  arms  I 

A'RMIGER  {Ant.)  irMPf»f,  wAmK,  tm  Armour-bearer. 

AssciGBB  {Law)  Knight  or  Esmiiie;  a  title  of  dignity  to 
audi  gentlraien  as  bear  emu;  they  are  of  two  kiaSa. — Ar- 
miger  b^  courfefy,a8son8ofnci>]emen,eldestsonsofknights, 
Ac — Armigcr  by  creation^  such  as  the  long's  servants,  &c. 

Abmigbr  {Cm.)  the  higher  servants  in  convents. 

ARMI'LLA  (Ant.)  a  bracelet  or  ornament  for  the  wrist  pre- 
sented as  a  badge  of  distinction  to  soldiers.  Liv.  1. 1,  c.  2 ; 
1.  10,  c.  44 ;  Plm.  1. 10»  c.  15 ;  Fttt.  de  Verb.  Signif.g  Isidor. 
Orig.i.  .19,  c.31. 

Abuilla  (PoUt.)  one  of  the  coronation  garments. 

Abuilla  {Meek.)  an  iron  ring,  hoop,  or  brace,  wherein  the 
gudgeons  of  awheel  move.    Vitruv.  1. 10,  c.6. 

Abmjlla  {Anat.)  a  circular  ligament  comprehending  the 
manifold  tendons  of  the  whole  hand  as  it  were  in  a  drde. 
Cattell  Lex  Med. 

ARMI'LLARY  mhere  {Attron.)  an  artificial  sphere  so  called 
from  armilla,  a  oracelet,  or  ring,  because  it  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  circles  of  metal,  wood,  or  paper,  representing 
the  several  circles  of  the  sphere  of  the  worid  put  together 
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in  their  natural  order,  [vide  AttronomAArmSlary  trfgimo' 
mHert  an  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Munro  Murray,  and 

improved  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  consisting  of  five  sonicircles 

divided  and  graduated  so  as  to  serve  for  the  expeditious 

resolution  of  many  problons  in  astronomy. 
ARMILLATI  cursores  {Ant.)  runners,  or  posts,  wearing 

bracelets  by  way  of  a  badge. 
ARMI'LLUM  {AtU.)  vat  quod  armot  i.  e.  hwnero  deportetur, 

a  wine  vessel,  carried  in  sacrifices  on  the  shoulders. 
ARMILU'STRUM  (Ant.)  ab  amis  luttrandis,  a  solemn 

feast  at  Rome,  iu  which  all  the  people  being  armed  w^t 

to  the  sacrifices  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.    Varr.  de 

Lot.  Ling.  1. 4.  c.  82 ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
A'RMiSG- Buckle  {Her.)  a  buckle  iu  the  s^ape  of  a  lozenge. 
ARMI'NIANISM  {Ecc.)  the  doctrines  of  one  Arminius,  a 

professor  of  Leyden,  who  maintained  certain  tenets  re- 
specting free-will,  the  atonement,  Ac.  in  160S,  which  were 

condemned  by  the  synod  of  Don. 
ARMl'SCARA  {Law)  a  sort  of  punishment  imposed  upon 

an  o&nder  by  the  judge.  Malnub.  1. 3 ;  9Valtingk*  p.  430. 
ARMI'STICE(ilii^.)arTMuffif>tiMi,  i.e.  tittere  ab  armis,  a  tem- 

ponuy  cessation  of  arms. 
A'RMLET  (Gecig.)  a  small  arm  or  branch  of  a  sea,  rim,  &e. 
Abhlbt  (Am.)  a  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm. 
ARMCyNXAC  {Chem.)  the  same  as  Ammoniae* 
A'RMOR  (Zdw)  or  armtt  any  diiog  that  a  man  either  wears 

for  his  dmnn,  or  takes  into  his  hand  in  his  anger,  to  strike 

or  throw  at  another.   Comp,  Inst.  65. 
A'RMORER  {Mar.)  an  officer  who  Ukes  charge  of  the  arma 

in  a  vessel. 

A'RMORINGS  {Mar.)  the  same  as  waste  clothes. 

ARMO'RIAL  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  coat  ar« 
mour,  as  armorial  bearings,  armorial  ensigns,  &c. 

ARMCVRUM  pugna  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  gymnastics  used  for- 
merly by  the  Romans  as  a  military  exercise.  Orib.  Med. 
Coll.  1.  6,  c.36. 

A'RMORY  {Her.)  the  art  of  blazoning  and  marking  all  coats 
of  arms. 

Armory  {Mil.)  the  place  where  armour  and  arms  are  kept. 

A'RMOUR  {Mil.)  a  name  for  all  such  habiliments  as  serve 
to  defend  the  body  from  wounds,  as  helmets,  cuirasses.  A 
suit  of  armour  formerly  consiHted  of  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a 
cuirasse,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  gantlet,  &c.— ^rfflOKr-Aeofvr, 
the  person  who  was  formerly  employed  to  carry  the  ar- 
mour of  another. 

A'RMOURER^M>f.)the  person  who  makes  and  deals  in  arms. 

A'RMOURERS'  Com^njf  {Her.)  a  company  in  the  city  of 
London  which  was  incorporated  in  the  be- 
^ning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI ;  the  kinjg 
himself  beinK  pleased  to  be  free  of  their 
company.  Tneir  arms  are  ar^nt  on  a  chev- 
ron guletf  a  gauntlet  between  four  swords  in 
saltire  on  a  chief  table,  a  buckler  ar^gfen/, 
diarged  with  a  cross  gules  betwixt  two 
helmets  of.  the  first.  Theic  crest  is  a  man 
demi-armed  at  all  points  snrmouming  a  torce  and  helmet. 
Their,  motto  "  Make  all  sure." 

A'RMOURY  {MU.)  a  storehouse  for  arms. 

A'RMS  {Mil.)  any  kind  of  weapon  that  is  used  either  for  of- 
fence or  defence. — Armt  ^  offence  intAvAe  fire-arms,  or 
those  which  are  discharged  by  fire,  snordt,  bayonets,  &c. 
—Arms  of  defence  consut  or  shi^ds,  helmets,  coats  of 
mail,  and  every  species  of  repulsive  or  impenetrable  co- 
'  vering. — Bells  of  arms,  or  Belt-tents,  a  kind  of  tents  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone  where  the  company's  arms  are  lodged  in 
the  field. — Arms  of  parade  or  courtesy,  those  used  in  an- 
cient justs  and  tournaments,  as  unshod  lances,  swords  with- 
out edge,  wooden  swords,  &c. — Pass  of  arms,  a  kind  of 
combat  in  which  ancient  cavaliers  undertook  to  defend  a  j 
pass  against  all  attacks.— -»fl»rf  2^fp^c#  SfHElf ^e^^ 
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thM  tor  one  tddlft. — Plaai  ofarmSf  a  put  of  die  covert 

way  i^ponte  to  the  re-entering  angle  of  ttw  coontencarp 

projecting  outward  in  an  angle. 
Arms  (ilfwA.)  tbe  two  ends  of  en  axle-tree  in  acflsnage* 
Arus  (Her.)  or  coaU  of  armi;  any  signs  of  arms,  or  armour, 

punted  on  shidds,  targeted  banners,  &c.  and  denoUng  some 

act  or  quality  of  the  bearer. 

Arms  are  of  Tarions  kinds,  as — Arms  dominion,  borne  by 
kings  and  emperors.— ^nw  of  pretensiont  borne  by  so- 
Vereigus  who  are  not  in  possession  of  the  dominions  they 
represent,  as  the  arms  of  France  .formerly  quartered 
in  those  of  England. — Arms  assumptive,  such  as  a  man 
may  of  right  assume  with  the  approbation  of  his  sove- 
reign, as  in  the  annexed  figure.  "  The 
fieri  a  argent,  on  a  bend  between  three 
pellets,  as  many  swans  proper,  rewarded 
'  with  a  canton  sinister  azure,  thereupon  a 
demi-ram  mounting  argent  armed,  or  be- 
tween two  fleurs  de  lis  of  the  last,  over  all 
a  baton  dexterwise,  as  the  second  in  the 
canton."  This  is  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Clarke ;  the  can- 
ton was  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  which 
being  granted  to  Sir  John  Clarke  as  a  reward  for  taking 
prisoner  I^wis  de  Orleans,  Duke  of  LongueviUe,  are 
what  is  called  Arm  assumptive. — Arms  o/*  ^ronage, 
such  as  governors  of  provinces,  &c.  add  to  their  arms. — 
Arms  ^  aliiancct  such  as  are  taken  by  the  issues  of 
heiresses  to  show  their  descent,  paternal  and  maternal. 
— Arm  of  iuccestiont  taken  by  those  who  inherit  certain 
fiefs  or  manors. — Arm  of  adaption,  those  taken  from 
another  family  to  be  quartered  widi  the  paternal  one.— 
Arm  paternal  and  hereditary,  such  as  are  transmitted 
irom  lae  first  obtainer  to  his  stm,  grandson,  great  grand- 
son, Stc^Arm  of  concession,  augmentations  granted  by 
soverngns.— ^mu  canting  or  aUusivct  whose  figures  al- 
lude to  the  names,  professions,  &c.  as  a  trevet  for  a  per- 
son named  Trevet,  three  covered  cups  for  one  named 
Butler,  &c. 

Arms  vary  also  according  to  the  mode  of  marshalling,  as 
the  arms  of  a  husband  and  wife,  &c,  of  which  farther 
account  may  be  seen  under  the  head  of  Heraldry  or 
Marshalling. 

Arms  {Falcon^  the  legs  of  a  bird  of  prey  from  the  thighs 

to  the  feet. 
A'llMY  (Ant.)  vide  MUitia. 

Army  {MU.)  is  a  term  used  either  in  a  general  or  a  particular 
sense.    Army,  in  a  general  sense,  is  taken  for  the  whole 
armed  force  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by  land. 
The  English  array  consists  of  the — MUitia,  which  is  raised 
for  home  service  and  by  ballot. —  Volunteers,  those  who 
volunteer  their  services  to  government  on  particular  occa- 
sions.— FenciUes,  raised  by  enlisting  for  a  limited  time  and 
a  particular  service. — Regulars,  enlisted  without  any  limi- 
tation of  time  or  place.   They  are  so  called  because  they 
are  better  disciplined,  and  consequently  rank  higher  than 
any  other  force.   Tfa^  are  also  termed  the  line,  because 
they  act  in  a  more  compact  body.   Formerly  there  were 
foreign  troops  called  mercenariei,  because  they  served  fw 
hire;  otherwise  named  routers  or  ryfers,  i.e.  horsemen,  Bra- 
bnn9ons,  Provenfales,  Colerelli,  and  Flemings. 
Army,  in  a  limited  sense,  ai^lfiee  a  body  of  troops  com- 
pletely equipped  and  disciplined  for  service,  woeoce  it 
IS  mostly  confined  in  its  application  to  the  Regulars.  An 
army  is  generally  divided  into  three  cor]>s,  each  conusting 
of  Brigades,  Regiments,  Battalions,  and  Squadrons.  The 
first  corps  is  called  the Jront  line^  a  part  of  which  forms 
tbe  vnnguardf  the  second  the  main  body,  and  the  third 
the  rear-guard,  or  corps  of  reserve.  The  whole  is  under 
the  command  of  one  general,  who  is  styled,  by  distinc- 
tion, the  Commander  in  Chief.   The  officers  under  him 


are  general-^eers,  jUld-offieers,  li^^-^fftcerst  and  Mti«l- 
tems.  The  soldiers  ere  called  privates,  common  meiit  or 
nmk  and^t  in  distinction  from  the  officers.   They  are 
moreover  disttngui^ed,  according  to  the  nature  of  thdr 
eervice  or  their  equipment,  into  horse  or  Joi4f  otherwise 
called  infantry  or  cavalry.    The  cavalry  consists  <tf 
hussars,  or  Hght  horse,  and  heavy  horse.:-^DragoonM  are 
soldiers  serving  either  on  foot  or  on  horsehach.— 3forrjH* 
are  soldiers  trained  up  to  serve  at  teA.-~Artitlerymeu 
serve  the  artillery. — Guards  are  those  who  protect  the 
king's  person,  and  consist  of  the  U/e-guards,  the  horse' 
guards,  and  the  Jbot'gttards,  which  are  collectivdy 
called  household  troops. — Grenadiers,  so  called  because 
they  were  formerly  trained  in  the  art  of  throwing  hand 
grenades,  are  a  picked  body  of  men,  distinguished  by 
their  size  and  dress. — Rifiemen,  or  sharp-shooters,  those 
who  are  exercised  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
in  sharp-shooting. — Fusileers,  are  so  called  from  the  fusil 
which  they  carry,  and  musketeers  from  the  musket  t  the 
latter  term  is  no  longer  in  use.— at  arms  were  those 
formerly  who  were  equipped  in  a  complete  suit  of  ar- 
mour.— Pioneers,  those  who  are  employed  during  the 
march  in  mending  the  roads,  cuUing  down  hedges,  tec 
The  exercising  of  soldiers  in  military  movements  and  dis- 
cipline is  cralled  drilling  ;  those  who  are  so  trained  are 
called  recruits ;  the  person  training  is  the  drill  serjearU  t 
the  exercise  in  which  they  are  trained  U  either  manual 
or  platoon.    The  manual  exercise  teaches  the  use  of  the 
firelock,  and  the  movements  of  the  body ;  the  platoon 
exerdse  is  that  which  is  performed  in  companies.  Whm 
soldiers  are  brought  to  act  togedier  in  large  bodies, 
they  go  through  a  variety  of  manoeuvres*   llie  duties 
of  a  soldier  are  various  according  as  he  is  in  camp, 
in  garrison,  or  in  quarters,  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  at 
a  siege.    In  all  cases  they  move  by  certain  signals, 
either  from  the  beat  of  tKe  drum,  or  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  the  former  erf  which  is  called  the  heat,  and  the 
latter  the  sounding.   The  beats  of  the  drum  are  dif- 
ferently named,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  beaten ;  as,  the  general,  for  a  general  raareh  ;  the 
reveiM,  at  break  of  day  for  the  soldiers  to  rise ;  the  aS' 
sembly,  or  troops  for  the  troops  to  assemble,  &c.  £vide 
Bea(]    The  soundings  are  also  difibrently  named :  as 
hulte  sella,  put  on  your  saddles ;  monte  eahallo,  mount 
on  horseback,  &c. 
The  materiel  of  an  army,  as  the  French  term  it,  consists 
of  the  horses,  cannon,  stores,  provisions,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  eervlce. 
Armies  are  moreover  distinguished,  according  to  their  ser- 
vice, into  the — Covering  army,  which  is  used  to  cover 
and  protect  every  place. — Blockading  army,  which  is 
employed  to  invest  a  town,  so  as  to  reduce  it  by  assault 
or  famine. — Army  of  observation,  an  army  employed  in 
watching  the  movements  of  an  enemy. — Army  of  nterve, 
an  army  which  is  reserved,  or  kept  apart,  for  any  parti- 
cular exigency,  as  to  renew  an  en^gement  in  case  of 
defeat,  to  secure  a  victory,  and  the  Tike. — Flying  army, 
a  strong  body  of  horse  uid  foot,  ahrays  in  motion  to 
protect  its  own  army. 
ARNA'LDIA  {Med.)  from       a  lamb,  because  lambs  were 
subject  to  it ,  a  malignant  disease,  attended  with  an  Alo- 
pecia ;  a  kind  of  Lues  venerea. 
ARNA'LIA  {Archaol^  Arable  lands.   Dooms^y  book, 
A'RNAUTS  {Mil.)  Turkish  light  cavalry,  whose  only  wea- 

Son  was  a  sabre. 
.NICA  {Bot.)  a  ^nus  of  plants.  Class  19  SifngeTiesia, 
Order  2  Polygamta,  Superfiua,  called  DorvUcum  by 
Bauhin. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  common  imbricate;  leaflets  Ijm- 
ceolate.— Cob.  compound  radiatev— $rA¥.vya»M»rtJvery 
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^ort;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  obloDg;  ttt/le 
simple;  stigma  bifid. — Peb.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds 
solitary;  Sown  simple;  receptade  naked. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  perennials  or  shrubs, 
as — Arnica  moniana  Doronicum,  or  Caltha  alpina,  the 
Mountain  Arnica. — Arnica  scorpioides,  or  Aster  scor- 
pioides.  Alternate-leaved  Arnica.— Arnica  mar^ima.  As- 
ter or  Helenium  maritimum.   Sea  Arnica,  &c.  Clus. 
Pann.i  Dod.  Pem^.  i  C,  Bauh.  Pin.;  Rait  Hist.  Plant. 
ARNOGLCySSUM  (Bot.)  A^J^mtv^,  from  ^,  a  lamb, 
ftnd  yAtfrrx,  a  tongue ;  a  species  of  the  Plantago  of  Lin- 
nsus.    Theophrast.  1.  7,  c.  10. 
ARKOLDISTS  {Ecc.)  the  foil owera  of  one  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia, who  set  themselves  up  aeaiost  the  Roman  pontiff! 
ARNOTTO  (Bta.)  or  Anata,  Uie  Bixa  oriblana  ofLinnsiu. 
[Tide  Anata} 

A'KNOTTS  {Bot.)  the  roots  of  a  plant  frequently  turned  up 
in  ploughing,  resembling  a  chesnut  when  roasted.  They 
seem  to  be  the  roots  of  a  species  of  Buitium. 

A'ROBE  (Com.)  a  Portuguese  measure  for  sugar,  equal  to 
twenty-fire  bushels, 

ARCyMA  {Bot.)  oftf/M,  from  «pc«,  aro;  all  sweet  spices, 
but  particularly  myrrh. 

Aroma  {Alch.)  another  name  for  Aroph. 

AROMATA'RIUS  {Archaol.)  a  Grocer. 

ABOMATICA  (Bot.)  from  fragrant  things,  as 

spices,  herbs,  seeds,  &c.;  also  coofects  or  pilli,  made  of 
aromatic  herbs. 

AROMATl'TES  (A'a/,)  wp^KTtriK:  1.  mnum  aromate  con- 
titumf  Hippocras,  or  wine  brewed  with  spices.  JDioscor. 
L  Sf  c.  64 — 5;  PUn.  I.  14,  c.  16.  2.  A  precious  stone,  in 
colour  and  smell  resembling  myrrh.   Plin.  1. 37,  c.  10. 

A'RON  (Bot.)  vide  Arum. 

ARONIA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Mespilus  of  Linneeus. 

A'ROPH  {Alch.)  i.  A  Litbontriptic  medicine  prepared  by 
distillation.  Parac.  de  Vtr.  Memb.  I.  2,  c.  10.  2.  The 
flowers  raised  by  sublimation  of  equal  portions  of  Lapis 
Haematitis  and  Sal  Ammooiac.  Parac.  S.  A  distillation 
of  saffron  and  bread.    Van.  Helm,  de  Lilhias.  c,  ?• 

AROTUS  {Theol.)  and  Marotus,  two  Angels;  so  called. by 
the  Mahometans,  whom  they  believe  to  have  been  sent 
from  heaven  to  teach  men  their  duty. 

A'ROUGHCAIN  {Zod.)  an  animal  m  Virginia  resembling 
the  beaver. 

AV  PA  (A/u«,)  Italian  for  a  harp. — Arpa  dapper,  a  double  ban. 
ARPA'GIUS  (Med.)  a  name  for  one  who  died  in  his  crq^Ie.  [ 
ARPEYSGIO  (JtffM.)  or  Argo,  Italian  for  a  mark  in  Music, 
signifying  that  the  movement  of  the  several  notes  mu9t  be 
heard  not  together,  but  one  after  another  in  the  style  of 
harp  music. — Arpeggio  accompaniment  consists  chieny  of 
the  notes  of  the  several  chords  taken  in  returning  succes- 
sions. 

A'RPEX  (ZrfRo)  or  Arpente,  an  acre  or  furlong  of  ground 
.  equal  to  100  perches.   Doomsday  Boot. 
ARPENTATOR  ILava)  a  measurer  or  surveyor  of  land. 
ARQUATUS  morbus  {Med.)  the  jaundice ;  so  named  from 

its  resembling  the  colour  of  the  rainbow. 
ARQUEBUSA'DE  {Med.)  Aqua  Sclopetaria. 
A'RQUEBUSE  {Mil.)  in  French  Arquebuse,  a  large  hand 

fun,  somewliat  bigger  than  our  musket. 
QUEBU'SIER  {Mil.)  a  soldier  that  bears  an  arquebuse. 
A'RRAC  (Com.)  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in  India  fi'om 
the  Cocoaptree,  rice,  or  sugar  Mort;  also,  in  Tartar^, 
ttxm  Mares'  idlk ;  this  liquor  is  very  strong,  and  intoxi- 
cates more  dian  rum  or  brandy. 
Arrac  (Bof.)  anotbv  name  for  the  Oryu  and  PiUma  of 

Iduunis. 
A'RRACH  {Bot.)  vide  Ara€k. 
ARRA'CHE  {Her.)  erased  or  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
A'RRAGONITE  {Min.)  a  speciei  of  calcareous  salt. 


ARRAIATIO  peditum  {Law)  arraying  the  foot  soldiers. 

ARRA1ERS  {Laxo)  arraitores,  ofScers  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  soldiers'  armour. 

TO  ARRA'IGN  o  Uirit  of  assize  {Lato)  to  cause  the  demand- 
dant  to  be  called  to  make  the  plaint,  and  to  set  the  cause 
in  such  order  as  the  tenant  may  be  forced  to  anawer 
thereunto. —  To  arraign  a  prisoner^  to  bring  him  forth  to 
trial,  read  the  indictment  to  him,  and  put  toe  question  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty.    Co.  Lit,  262,  &c 

A'RRAPHON  {Anat.)  iif»p»,  from  priv.  and  fivr*,  to 
knit  together ;  an  epithet  ugni^ing  without  a  suture, 
applied  to  the  cranium  when  it  is  so  disposed,  whether 
naturally  or  apparently. 

A'RRAS  Hangings  {Com.)  Tapestry  made  at  Arras,  in  the 
county  of  Artois,  in  Flanders. 

ARRA'Y  {Mil.)  the  drawing  up,  or  ranging  of  soldiers  m 
order  of  battle. 

Array  iLmc)  the  setting  forth  a  jury  impanelled  upon  a 
cause  r.  N.  B.  157.— 7  o  challenge  an  array,  to  except  at 
once  against  all  the  persons  arrayed  or  impanelled.  If  the 
sheriff  be  of  affinity  to  either  of  the  parties,  or  for  any 
other  partiality,  the  array  shall  be  quash&i,  Co.  Lit. 
156.  &c. 

ARRA'YERS  {Mil)  vide  Arraiers. 

ARREA'RAGL  {Law)  arrears;  money  unpaid  at  the  due 
time  :  as  rent,  moneys  in  hand,  or  arrears  of  an  account, 
pensions,  and  the  like. 

ARKECTA'TUS  (Law)  suspected  of  any  crime.  Q^c. 

Coronat. 

ARRE'CTED  (Law)  reckoned,  considered.   Inst.  173. 

ARRENATUS  [Law)  Arraigned.    Rot.  Pari.  21.  Ed.  1. 

ARRENTATION  {Law)  ad  certum  rediium  dimittere ;  li- 
cencing the  owner  of  lands  in  the  forest  to  enclose  them 
with  a  hedge  and  a  little  ditch,  undo:  a  yearly  rent.— 
Saving  the  arrentation,  saving  the  power  to  give  such 
licences.  Ord.Forest.S^Ed.l.st.5. 

ARREPHO'RIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  m  honour  of 

Minerva,  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  month  Scirrophorion. 
It  is  so  called  «r«  rS  ttffnrm  tpifta,  i.  e.  because  certain 
mysterious  things  were  carried  about  by  four  noble  virgins. 
Harpocration.  f  Sutdas.;  Etymologicon,  Magnum. 

AURE'ST  (Law)  arrestum,  in  French  arriter.  1.  The  re- 
straint of  a  man's  person  by  tlie  lawful  warrant  of  some 
court  of  record,  or  oflScer  of  justice-  S.  The  decree  of 
a  court,  by  which  a  man  is  arreted.  An  arrest  in  a  dvil 
case  must  be  by  virtue  of  a  precept;  but,  in  a  crinunal 
case,  it  may  be  done  without  a  warrant.  fVood't  Inst. 
675. — Arrest  of  judgment,  a  staying  of  judgment.  To 
move  an  arrest  of  judgment,  is  to  show  cause  why  judg- 
ment should  be  stayed,  notwithstanding  verdict  given. 
2  Inst.  210. — Arrest  of  inquest,  is  to  plead  in  arrest  m  tak- 
ing the  inquest  upon  a  lonner  issue,  and  to  show  cause 
why  an  inquest  should  not  be  taken. 

ARRESTA'NDIS  bonis  ne  dissipentur  {Law)  a  writ  for  him 
whose  cattle  or  goods,  being  taken  during  a  controversy, 
are  likely  to  be  wasted  and  consumed.   Reg.  Orig.  126. 

ARRESTA'NDO  wsum  gui  pecumam  recipit,  Sfc.  iLaw)  a 
writ  for  the  apprenension  oi  Iiim  who  hath  taken  tne  king's 
prest  money  to  serve  in  the  wars,  and  hides  himself  u3j\j^ 
he  should  go.   R^-  ^^S' 

ARRE'STMENT  {Law)  the  command  of  a  judee  in  the 
Scotch  law,  discnarging  any  person  in  whose  naods  the 
debtor's  moveables  are,  to  pay  or  deliver  up  the  same,  till 
the  creditor  who  hath  procured  die  arrestment  to  be  laid 
on  be  &3\sAed^ArrestmentjuTisdictianit  Jundanda  causd, 
an  arrestment  which  is  used  to  bring  ^  foreigner  under  .the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Scotland, 

ARRE'STO  (Law)  facto  super  bonis  mertaitmm  aiienigmo- 
rum,  a  writ  which  lies  for.  a  denizen  against  the  goc«ls  of 
aliens  found  in  this  kingdom,  in  reconn^Se^qr^opla-. 
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taken  from  bim  id  a  fomgn  country,  after  denial  of  resti- 
tution. This  wa3  formerly  cnlled  darigatio  by  tlie  civilians, 
but  now  reprisatia*   Res.  Orig,  129. 

ARRE'STS  ( Vet.)  raangy  humours  upon  a  horse's  hinder  legs, 
between  the  ham  and  the  pnstem. 

ARRE'TTED  (Law)  arrectatusy  i.e.  ad  rectum  vocaiusj 
convened  before  a  judge,  and  charged  with  a  crime. — Ad 
rectum  habere  malefadoremf  is,  according  to  Bracton,  to 
have  a  malefactor  forthcoming  to  be  put  to  bis  trial. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  for  imputed  or  laid  to  his  charge ;  as 
no  folly  may  be  arreted  to  any  one  under  age.  Bract.  I.  S, 
tract  2,  c.  10 ;  Staundf,  Plac.  cor.  45 ;  Lyt.  Cap.  Rom. 
remitter. 

A'RKHM  (Law)  earnest-money  given  in  evidence  of  a 
bareain. 

ARRH^'A  (Med.)  iffout,  irom  m,  priv.  and  ^0,  to  flow ;  a 
retention  or  obstruction  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  Gal. 
in  Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat. 

ARBHOBONA'RH  (£cc.)  heredcs  of  the  16th  century, 
who  denied  that  the  eucharist  was  the  uga  of  the  real  flesh 
and  blood,  but  only  a  pledge  of  them.  Prated.  Dod. 
Omk.  Haretm 

ARRHCySTIA  (Med,)  tt^*>vm,  ioarmity  or  jdebility.  Hipp. 

ARRI'ERE-BAN  (Archeeol.)  the  edict  of  the  old  French 
and  German  kings,  commanding  all  Uieir  tenants  to  come 
into  th«  army,  and  in  case  of  tbeir  refusal  to  be  deprived  of 

their  estates. 

ARRIE'RE-GUARD  (MiL)  that  part  of  an  army  which 
marches  in  the  rear. 

A'KRIS  (Archit.)  the  intersection  or  line  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  two  bodies,  as  the  arris 
of  a  stone  :  it  answers  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  edge, 
which  latter  term  in  building  is  coimned  to  the  two  sur- 
faces of  rectanj^ular  bodies,  as  boards,  planks,  &c. — Arris 
jillet;  a  small  piece  of  timber,  of  a  triangular  section,  used 
in  raising  the  slates  against  chimney-shafts,  or  against  a 
wall  that  cuts  obliquely  across  the  roof. 

AHRO'NDIE  (//er.)  rounded  or  circular;  an  epithet  for  a 
tierce,  as  a  tierce  in  gyrons  arrondie. 

A'RROW  (Arch.)  the  well-known  missile  which  is  discharged 
from  a  bow,  the  pointed  part  of  which  is  called  the  Arrow- 
Head.  Bundles  of  arrows  are  called  sheaves,  [vide  Ardieryl 

Arrow  (Her.)  this  weapon,  when  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  is 
commonly  said  to  be  oarbed  and  feathered,  as  in  the  sub- 
joined jig.  1 .  The  field  is  azure,  three  broad  arrows  ;  or, 
barbed  and  feathered  argent;  name,  Hales.  The  arrou?- 
head  is  also  borne  as  a  charge,  as  in  fg.  2.   Hie  field  is 


Fig,  I.  Fig.  2. 


vni  (HI  a  chevron,  argent  j  three  barbed  arrow-heads, 
table,  by  the  name  of  Keymis,  of  Gloucestershire. 
A'RROW-GRASS(flo(.)therr%/ocAirtofLinniKU8.— >*iTow- 
head,  the  Sagiltarta  of  Linnieus,  a  plant  so  called  because 
its  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  an  arrow. — Arroxv-root,  an 
Indian  root  of  which  starch  was  made.  It  is  also  employed 
medicinally,  and  is  esteemed  a  warm  alexipharmic.  It  is 
the  root  of  the  plant  which  by  Linnsus  is  classed  under 
the  genuaMaranta, — Arrom-headed,  otArrtno'thaped,  [vide 
Sa^ate'] 

ARRU'RA  (Law)  one  day's  work  at  the  ploogfa,  which  the 

tenant  was  obliged  to  give  his  lord. 
ARS  noloria  (Alch.)  a  pretended  way  of  acquiring  sciences 

by  means  of  infusion. — Art  tranteendeast  the  transcendant 
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art,  called  also  Raimond  LuW$  art,  br  vAich  a  num  can 

dilute  upon  subjects  in  a  style  altogether  inuntdl^ible. 
A'RSENAL  (Jtfi/.)  a  public  storebouae  for  armi  and  all 

sorts  of  ammunition. 
ARSE'NIATE  (CAem.)  the  name  of  a  sort  of  salts  formed 

by  the  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  difierent  bases,  as 

the  aneniate  of  ammonia,  of  potash,  &c. 
A'RSENIC  (Min.)  a  ponderous  mineral  body,    [vide  Ar» 

senicum] 

Arsenic  (Chem.)  was  distingiushed  formerly  by  the  cha- 
o 

racter  o— O  I 
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Arsenic  is  now  disdnjgulshed  into  yellow,  white,  and  red,— 
Ydlow  arsenic  is  the  native  arsenic  dug  out  of  the  mines, 
which  is  otherwise  called  Arsenic  ore,  or  the  Arsenicum 
nativum  of  Linneeus. — White  arsenic,  or  the  oxyde  of 
arsenic,  is  arsenic  reduc-ed  to  powder  by  the  nuxture  of 
oxygen,  or  by  exposure  to  the  air;  of  this  there  are  two 
SOTts,  namely,  the  prdoxide  of  arsenic,  or  artenioue  add^ 
iHiich,  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  beat  in  contact  with 
air,  sublimes  in  a  white  nowder;  and  the  peroxide,  or  ars»- 
nic  add,  which  is  fbrmea  by  an  ad^tionw  dose  of  oxygen. 
— Red  arsenic,  otherwise  called  tdjAuret  <^  arsenic,  or 
realgal,  is  formed  by  heating  arsenious  aad,  or  arsenic 
acid  with  sulphur. — Butter  of  arsenic,  a  composition 
formed  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate ;  it  is  other- 
wise called  chloride  of  arsenic,  because  it  may  be 
prepared  of  arsenic  and  chlorine  gas. — Arsenic  bloom, 
another  name  for  an  arseniate,  or  arsenic  salt,  which  ia 
a  sort  of  stone  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  Germany. 
Arsenic  acid  (Chem.)  an  acid  formed  by  the  combmation  of 
arsenic  with  a  dose  of  oxygen,  in  distinction  from  arseniota 
acid,  which  contains  a  less  dose. 
ARSEfNICAL  (Min.)  an  epithet  for  whdt  contains  or 
belongs  to  arsenic,  as  arsenical  ^rites,  S^c.'- Arsenical 
magnet,  a  preparation  of  antimony  with  sulphur  and  white 
arsenic. — Arsenical  caustic,  a  preparation  of  antimony  with 
white  arsenic. — Arsenical  solution,  a  solution  of  arsenic 
with  sub-carbonate  of  notash  in  distilled  water. 
ARSE'NICUM  (Min.)  ttfvwMf,  arsenic;  a  well-known  mi- 
neral, called  by  Aristotle  vmtS^jot,  by  llieopbrastua  «^>iMf, 
by  the  Romans  orpimentvm  and  arsemcum  ;  it  is  a  reddisb- 
ci^oured  ponderous,  causUc,  corrosive,  and  highly  poison- 
ous substance;  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  m  medicine 
and  painting.   Aristoi.  de  Hist.  Anim.  1.  8,  c.  24  ;  Theo- 
phrast.;  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  121 ;  Plin.  I.-34-,  c.  18  ;  Celt,  da 
Re  Mo/.  1.5,  C.5;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med,  see*  Loe.  1.4; 
Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  I.  S ;  Gorr.  Def  Med. 
Arsbnicuh,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  metals. 
Generic  Characters.   Blueisn  white,  soon  becoming  black, 
and  felling  to  powder  in  the  air;  soft  and  extrandiy 
brittle;  specific  gravity  8*S10, 
Species.   The  principal  species  axe^Anenicum  nathtim. 
Native  Arsenic— ^rjenicum  calctfomia,  White  Arsenic. 
'-'■Arsenicum  auripigmentum,  Arsenicum  ^vum,  seu  Py^ 
rites  nudus,  Orpiment,  or  Yellow  Sulphurized  Arsenic— 
Arsemcum  sandaraca,  Arsenicum  ruorum.  Red  Arsenic, 
or  Realgar. — Arsenicum  sulphuratum,  White  Mundic,  or 
Arsenical  Pyrites. — Arsenicum  albicans,  Misspickel. 
A'RSENITE  (Chem.)  the  name  for  a  sort  of  salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  arsenious  acid  with  difierent 
bases. 

A'RSIS  (Gram)  ifrit,  from  to  elevate,  signifies  the 
elevation  of  the  voice,  in  distinction  from  the  thesis  or 
depression  of  the  voice,  corresponding  to  the  motion  of 
liftine  up  and  setting  down  agam  of  the  foot,  which  the 
Greeks  call  Hfn§  and  tint. 

Arsis  (Mus.)  and  Thesis,  the  nusing  and  falliiu  of  the  hand 
as  applied  to  the  be0jfgz^bpnieaCJJ36Jlw»* 
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Hermog,  I.  I  ;  Meihom*  in  Qainiil,  1.9,  c.  4;  Pritc. 

dr  Accent,  i  Eustath.  in  Horn,  II.  v.  .566. 
A'RSMART  (Bo/.)  ihe  Polygonum  ofLinnicus. 
A'RSON  (Lave)  from  ardeo^  to  burn ;  setting  housei,  &c.  on 

fire,  vhich  U  felooy  by  common  law.  3  Inst.  66. 
A'RSURA  {Law)  I.  Trial  of  money  by  fire  after  it  has  been 
coined.  2.  The  diminution  and  loss  of  metal  occasioned 
by  this  trial.  S.  The  dust  and  sweepings  of  metals  tliat 
are  melted  down  by  silversmiths. 
ART,  the  contrivance  and  disposal  of  things  by  the  help  of 
thought  and  experience,  and  according  to  prescribed 
roles,  BO  as  to  make  them  serve  the  purposes  for  which 
were  designed. — Liberal  arUt  those  which  are  noble 
worthy  to  be  cultivated,  without  regard  to  the  lucre 
which  they  may  bring ;  such  as  architecture,  grammar, 
die  military  art,  music,  navigation,  painting,  poetry,  &c. 
These  are  commonly  disUnguished  by  the  name  of  the 
•even  liberal  arts.— MceAantc  arts^  those  wherein  the  hand 
and  body  are  more  concerned  than  the  mind ;  which  are 
followed  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  that  accrues  from  tbem ; 
■■  weaving,  turnery,  &c. — A  term  of  art,  a  word  used  in 
the  sense  of  any  particular  art  or  prtrfesrion, — Tramcen- 
dant  art,  otherwise  called  Raymond  Lulfy*t  art,  a  method 
of  descanting  upon  subjects  in  a  manner  tq  mysterious  and 
abstruse  as  to  be  totally  unintelligible. — St,  AaaeM*  art,  a 
superstitious  or  pretended  method  of  curing  wounds  by 
touching  the  linen  with  which  the  wounos  have  been 
covered.^ — The  black  art,  the  same  as  magic. — Angdic  art, 
a  jpretended  method  of  coming  at  the  knowledge  of  any 
thing  that  is  desired  by  means  of  spirits  or  daemons. 
Abt  [vide  Artt] 

Aar,  Terms  ^  (Grant.)  any  term  used  in  the  particular 
sense  of  an  art  or  profession. 

Abt  and  Part  {Scotch  Law)  when,  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  the  same  person  was  both  a  contriver  and  actor. 

ARTE'DIA  iBot.)  from  Mr.  Artedi,  a  Swedish  botanist,  a 
genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 
Generic  Characters,   Cal.  umbel  universal,  spreading.— 
Cob.  universal  diffiinn.— Stam.  ^filaments  five ;  anthers 
nmple.— PiST.  germ  small ;  styles  reflex ;  ^^tims  simple. 
— Pbr.  none ;  Jridt  roundish  ;  seeds  two. 
Species.   The  omy  species  is  the—Ariedia  squamata,  an 
annual,  native  of  Mount  Lebanus. 

ARTEMI'SIA  {Ant.)  'Afn/jurm,  a  festival  celebrated  in  dif- 
tereat  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Dd^,  where  they 
offered  a  mullet  to  the  goddess  Diaoa,  for  its  supposed 
dustily.        L  26,  c.  83 ;  A^en,  1. 7,  c.  21 ;  He^fckius. 

ABTBUxaiA  (Bo.)  'Afrt/tHrm,  Mother-Heril>,  a  plant,  which 
was  reckoned  of  great  efficacy  in  promoting  the  uterine 
efacuatifMis.  It  is  called  by  Apuleius  Parihettium,  and  is 
smiposed  to  derive  its  name  from  "AprifMf,  Diana,  who  pre- 
Boed  over  women  in  diild-bed.  Dioscor,  1. 3,  c.  1 27 ;  PUn. 
1 26,  c  5,  &c. ;  Apul.  de  Herb.  L  10 ;  Orihat,  Med.  Coll. 
I.  1 1 ;  Paul.  Mg^.  1.  7,  G.  8 ;  KirA,  (Edip.  jEgyptac. 
vol.  3,  p.  72. 

Abtrhisia,  in  the  Linnean  sustem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
19  ^fngenesia.  Order  1  Poiygamia  Mqualis,  answering  to 
the  Abrotanum  and  Absinthium  of  Tournefort. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  common  roundish. — Cor.  com- 

pound. — Stau. ^filaments  capillary;  anthers  cylindric. — 

Fist,  germ  small ;  s^le  filifonn ;  stigma  bifid. — Pbb. 

none ;  ea^  scarcdy  duuged ;  seeds  solitary  j  receptacle 

flat. 

Species.  The  plants  of  this'  genus  are  either  undershrubs 
or  herba,  aM^Artemisia  abrotanum,  Abrotanum  mdMre, 
Conunon  Southernwood. — Artemisia  campestris,  amAbro- 
tenttm  can^stre,  Field  Southernwood. — Artemisia  ab- 
sinthium. Absinthium  vulmre.  Common  Wormwood. — 
Artemitia  pontka,  Abstntnium  ponticum,  Roman  Worm- 
wood,—JrtemiMia  nqiettrii,  Creeping  Woimwood.—.^p- 


iemisia  vu^aris,  Mugwort.— ^r/ratu/n  dracuncufiis,  sett 
Draco  herba.  Tarragon,  &c.   Dodon.  Pempt. ;  J.  Bauh- 
Hist.  Plant.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Parad.;  Baii  Hut. 
Plant. ;  Tournef.  Inst. ;  Boerh,  Ltigdb. 
ARTEMI'SION  {Chron.)  ufTtfnrU>\  a  month  among  tiie 
Macedonians  when  the  vernal  equinox  commenced.  GaL 
Com.  \,  in  Hippocrat.  Epid.  I.  1. 
ARTEMOWIUM  {Med.)  AboUyrium.  Gal. 
ARTE'NNA  (Or.)  an  aquatic  web-footed  bird,  called  also 

Diomedea  Castdl.  Lex.  Med. 
ARTE'RIA  {Anat.)  »fTrfm,  the  Greek  for  Artery,  was  used 
by  Hippocrates  to  signif^  what  is  now  called  the  Arteria 
aspern,  or  Windpipe,  and  is  derived  from  n^'tf,  to  keep, 
and  «v,  the  air,  because  it  serves  as  a  channel  for  the  air. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  conical  tubes  which  convey 
the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body.   The  ar- 
teries consist  of  three  coats,  the  external  contaming  blood- 
vessels ;  the  mid^  consisting  of  elastic  fibres,  that  contract 
and  dilate ;  and  the  intemat,  which  is  a  fine  dense  mem- 
brane that  supports  the  flbres.   By  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  arteries  is  produced  the  particular  motion 
called  the  pulse,  which  arises  from  the  alternate  dilatation 
of  the  arteries,  called  the  diastole,  and  their  contraction, 
called  the  ^stole.   The  time  whidi  the  fibres  of  the  arte- 
ries take  in  performing  thdr  systole,  i.  e.  returning  to  their 
natural  state,  is  the  distance  between  two  pulses.  The 
heart  discharges  the  blood  into  two  great  blood-vessels, 
called  the  Arteria  pulmonalis  and  the  Aorta. 
The  arteria  pulmonalis,  or  Pulmonary  Artery,  rises  from 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  dividing  itself  to 
the  right  and  lefl,  carries  the  blood  by  innumerable  ra- 
mifications through  the  lungs,    [vide  Pulmonary  Ar- 
tery-} 

The  Aorta  goes  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is 
divided  into  the  Aorta  ascendent  and  the  Aorta  descendens. 
The  Aorta  is  called  ascendens  from  the  point  where  it 
leaves  the  heart  to  its  great  curvature  or  arch,  from 
which  it  is  principally  distributed  to  the  thorax,  the  head, 
and  the  upper  extremities.  The  Aorta  descendens  is  the 
remaining  part  of  this  trunk  from  the  arch  to  the  Os 
Sacrum,  or  the  Bifurcation.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
diaphragm,  abdomen,  and  lower  extremities.  ¥tom 
eaoi  of  these  divisions  arise  what  are  called  original  or 
ci^ital  brandies,  fVom  which  smaller  brandies  and  rami- 
fications proceed. 

Branches  of  the  Aorta  ojeoufnu. 

Hie  ci^tal  branches  from  the  Aorta  ascendent  are— i<r- 
ieria  subeUmee,  the  Subclavian  Arteries,  which  run 
under  the  clavicle,  or  collarbone. — Carotides,  the  Ca- 
rotids, which  go  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  Erectly  to 
the  head. — Arteria  coronarice.  Coronary  Arteries  of  the 
heart,  so  called  because  they  form  a  sort  of  crown  on 
the  bans  of  the  heart 

The  principal  subordinate  branches  from  these  are  fWrni 
the  Subclavian  Arteries,  the — Mammaria  interna,  the 
Mediastana,  the  Pericardia,  the  Diaphragmatica  minor 
sive  superior^  Thymica,  Trachealis,  Vertebrales,  Cen^i- 
cales,  andlntercostales.  The  Axillary  Artillery,  which  is 
only  a  continuance  of  the  Subclavian  fVom  where  it  goes 
out  of  the  thorax  to  the  axilla,  detaches  chiefly  the 
Mammaria  externa,  Thoracica  superior  et  inferior,  ScO' 
ptdaris  externa,  Scapularis  interna,  Humeralit,  Muscit- 
laris,  SfC.-~The  Carotids  are  divided  into  external  and 
intanal ;  the  external  sends  out  the  MaxiUaris  interna. 
Occipitalis,  Temporalis,  Lingualis,  SfC.  The  tntevnal 
neoM  out  the  Ojmhalmic  and  middle  Cerebral  Arteries, 

Branches  <^  ^  Aorta  descendens* 
The  cajntal  brandies  from  the  Aorta  deieendent  are—* 
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'  In  the  breast,  the  Bronchialf  CEto^ag&il,  Interautal, 
and  I^rior  Diaphragmatic,— Vfithin  tne  abdomen,  the 
Cediac,  which  divides  into  the  Hepatic,  the  Coronaria 
ventriadif  and  the  Splenic  ;  the  Mesenteric  Superior  and 
Ir^erior^  the  Emulgents^  die  Spematict,  the  ijumbar  ar- 
teries. Sic. — At  the  bifurcation  the  Jorta  divides  into 
the  Iliacst  which  are  divided  into  internal  aod  external. 
The  internal  gives  off  the  Sacral,  Gluteal,  Ischiatic, 
&c;  the  external  sends  forth  the  Epigastric,  Femoral, 
Tibial,  &c.  [vide  Anatomt/]  Hippocrat.  de  Cord.  S^c.  ^ 
Ruf.  Ephes.  Appell.  Part,  Corp.  Hum.  1.  2,  c.  17;  Gal. 
de  Anat.  Admimst,  1.  7,  Ac;  Aul.  GeU.  1. 18,  c.  10;  Pki- 
laret.de  Puis.  \.\,c.3A;  Oribas.Med.CoU.  1.23,  c.ll,&c. 
ARTERI'ACA  {Med.)  «f>rj)fi«x«,  medicines  against  disorders 

in  the  Anteria  aspera. 
ARTERIOTOMY  {Sure.)  ipT'¥«"«>/**'«»  the  openine  of  an 
artery  with  a  view  of  tiding  away  blood.  Gal.  apudOribas. 
Med.  Coll.  1.  7.  c.  13 ;  Paul.  Mginet,  1.  Q,  c.  4. 
ARTETI'SCIUS  {Surg.)  one  who  vaSSen  the  loss  of  any 
member. 

ARTHANI'TA  {Btd.)  from  Mprof, bread;  Sow  Bread,  aplant 
so  called  because  it  is  the  food  of  swine.  It  Is  of  a  very 
forcing  nature,  and  is  the  Cyclamen  Etiropaum  of  Linnaeus. 

A'RTHEL  {Law)  or  Ardhel,  a  Welsh  word  for  a  vouchee 
allowed  to  one  who  was  taken  with  stolen  goods  in  his  hand, 
by  whom  he  was  allowed  to  clear  himself  of  tlie  charge, 
lliis  privilege  occasioning  a  delay  in  the  administration  of 
jiuUce,  provision  was  made  against  it  by  stat.  28  Hen.  8. 

AKTHE'TICA  {Med.)  or  Arthreiiea,  from  «f«fc»,  a  joint; 
Ground-Pine»  a  i^ant  so  called  because  it  is  good  for  the 
gout,  and  disorders  in  the  joints. 

ARTHRCyiCUM  {Med.)  an  oil  extracted  from  rooU  and 
bread  digested  in  dung. 

ARTHRE'MBOLUS  (Sur^O  tff^^>i3oA»(,  from  'kft^f,  a  joint, 
and  tfbj3«AAa',  to  impel ;  an  instrument  for  reducing  luxated 
bones.    Castell.  Lex.  Med. 

ARTHRI'TIC  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the  gout. 

ARTHRI'TIS  {Med.)  itepUn,  morbis  articularis,  i.  e.  joint 
evil ;  the  gout,  a  disorder  in  the  joints,  which,  if  it  lie  in 
tlie  feet,  is  called  porlogra  f  if  in  the  hips,  sciaticat  if  in  the 
hands,  chiragra.  Hippocrat.  I.  3>  aph.  6 ;  Afet.  de  Caus.  et 
Sympi,  Acut.  Morb.  1.  %  c.  12 ;  CceL  Aurdian.  Ckron.  1.  S, 
c.  3 ;  Gal.  de  Fin.  Med. 

ARTHROCA'CE  {Med.)  from  ^Vr,  a  joint,  andjwww,  an 
evil ;  a  disease  in  the  cavity  of  the  bone. 

ARTHRCyDI  A  {Anat.)  from  i^f,  a  joint,  and  ^x*f*"'h  to  re- 
ceive ;  a  species  of  articulation,  wh«i  the  flat  head  of  one 
bone  is  received  into  the  shallow  socket  of  another.  fVtn- 
dow.  Anat. 

ARTHRODY'NIA  {Med.)  vide  Rheumatism, 

A'RTHRON  {Anat.)  «f^.  articultts,  a  joint. 

ARTUROPYO'SIS  {Med.)  from  iff^,  a  joint,  and  trw,  pus ; 
an  abscess  or  inflammation  in  a  jomt. 

AaTHROFTOSis  IS  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class  Pyresia,  Order 
Phlegmasiie,  in  Cmlen's  Nosology. 

ARTHRO'SIS  {Med.)  vide  Articulation, 

A'RTICHOKE  (Bot.)  a  olant  very  like  a  thistle,  with  scaly 
heads,  like  the  cone  or  a  pine  tree.  It  u  the  Cynam  of 
JAnnKos./— Jerusalem  articKoke,  a  plant,  the  root  of  which 
resembles  a  potatoe,  and  has  the  taste  of  the  arUchoke.  It 
is  the  Helianthus  tuberosus  of  linnsus. 

A'RTICLE  (Low)  the  clause  or  condition  in  a  covenant.— 
Lords  qf  articles,  a  committee  of  the  Scotch  Parliament, 
which  was  abolished  in  1689,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
increase  too  much  the  power  of  the  crown.— ^rftc/ei  of 
Roup,  the  conditions  under  which  property  is  exposed  to 
sale  in  Scotland. 

Ahticle  (Gmm.)  a  part  of  speech  which  commonly  serves 
to  distinguish  tlte  gender  of  nouns.  In  modem  langui^es 
k  also  serves  to  distinguish,  things,  and  is  divided  into  the 


Definite  and  Indefinite*— D^nite  artide,  which  in  English 
is  "  The,"  defines  and  specifics  some  particular  thing 
pointed  out^/ndlg/Entfe  artide^  which  is  "A,"  is  appliedin 
the  indefinite  sense  to  any  thing. 
ARTICLES  (£cc.)  or  the  tMrty-nine  Articles,  a  name  for 
thirty-nine  points  of  fiiith  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
"  Church  of  England,"  and  to  which  all  persons  must  sub- 
scribe before  they  are  admitted  into  Holy  Orders. — Ar- 
ticles of  the  Clergt/,  statutes  containing  certain  articles  re- 
lating to  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

ARTICO'CCA  {Bot.)  Artichoke. 

ARTICULA'RIS  morbus  (Med,)  the  swelling,  &c.  from  the 

gout,  or  the  gout  itself. 

ARTl'CULATE  adjudication  {Law)  a  term  used  in  the 
Scotch  law  in  cases  where  there  is  more  than  the  debt  due 
to  the  adjudging  creditor,  when  it  is  usual  to  accumulate 
each  debt  by  itself,  so  that  any  error  which  may  arise  in 
ascertaining  one  of  the  debts  need  not  reach  to  all  the  rest. 

ARTICULATED  {Bot.)  articulatus.  jointed:  an  epithet  for 
different  parts  of  a  plant,  as — Radix  articulata,  a  root 
which  has  one  knob  growing  out  of  another,  so  that  the 
whole  seems  to  consist  of  connected  members. — Folium  or' 
ticulatum,  a  cylindrical  hollow  leaf,  having  its  cavities  di* 
vided  by  horizontal  partitions,  as  the  Juncus  articulatus. — 
Filamentum  articulatum,  a  filament  having  a  moveable 
joint,  as  in  Salvia  ^einafis,  the  Sage. — Lomeatum  articik- 
latum,  a  loment,  having  its  transverse  partitions  visible  on 
the  outside,  so  that  they  ma^  be  easily  divided  into  joints, 
as  in  Hedvsarum. — PUt  arttculati,  hairs  divided  into  di»> 
tinct  members  or  joints,  like  the  antenns  of  some  insects. 

ARTICULATION  {Anat.)  ^fM-n;  the  fit  adjustment  of 
the  bones  together,  which  is  articulation,  properly  so  called, 
in  distinction  from  symphitis,  the  connection  or  keeping 
them  together,  whicn  is  another  sort  of  articulation.  Ar- 
ticulation is  of  three  kinds,  namely — Diartkrosis,  when 
the  bones  are  allowed  a  certain  degree  of  motion — Synar- 
tfirosis,  when  the  bones  remain  fixed  in  their  situation; 
and — Amphiarlhrosis,  which  is  a  species  composed  of  tbe 
two  preceding. 

Articulation  {Bot.)  1.  The  springing  or  shooting  of  plants 
from  joint  to  joint.  2.  Articulatio  arborum,  the  hurting  (HT 
bruising  of  young  vine  shoots,  &c.    Plin.  1. 17,  c  21. 

Articulation  [Gram.)  the  articulate  or  distinct  utterance 
of  each  syllable  or  sound,  so  as  to  render  oneself  intel- 
ligible. 

Articulation  (Mus.)  that  distinctness  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression which  gives  every  sound  with  truth  and  perspicuity. 

AKTICULA'TUS  (Bo/.)  vide  Articulated. 

ARTI'CULI  Clerici  {Ecc.)  vide  Articles. 

ARTl'CULUS  (Ecc.)  an  article  or  complaint  exhibited  by 
way  of  libel  in  a  court  Christian.  Sometimes  the  religious 
bound  themselves  to  obey  the  ordinary  without  this  fottnal 
process. 

AsTlcuLus  (Anat.)  •fff't  dim.  of  artus,  a  limb;  a  joint  or 

connexion  of  bones  adapted  for  motion. 
AaTicuLUs  mortis  {Med.)  the  instant  of  death  or  expiratitm* 
Abticulus  {Bot.)  joint;  that  part  of  a  culm  between  two 

knots.    Linn.  Phtl.  Bot. 
Articulus  (Grant.)  vide  Article. 
Articulus  {Laxo)  vide  Article. 

A'RTIFEX  {Med.)  the  Physician  who  oractises  the  art  of 
medicine  from  rational  prmciples,  confirmed  by  experience. 

Castell. 

ARTHT'CIAL  Argument  {Rhet.)  a  name  for  those  prooft  or 
considerations  that  proceed  from  the  genius,  industry,  or 
invention  of  the  orator;  such  are  definitions,  causes,  ef* 
fects,  &c. 

Artificial  Lines  {Geom.)  lines  so  contrived  on  a  sector  as 
to  represent  the  logaritfe^2^Qeg^fiHd5«4ng^nJ^^ 
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nunAm,  logarithmelical  numboi  relating  to  sines,  tan- 
gents, and  secants. 

ARTiriciAL  Day  {Attron.)  that  space  of  time  which  Intec- 
Tlenes  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  night,  when  he  is  under  the  horizon. 

AaTXViciAL  (CAtfm.)  a  name  for  whatever  is  prepared  from 
chiDabar,  &c. 

ARTI'LLERY  (MU,)  in  a  ^neral  sense,  implies  all  sorts  of 
great  guns,  mortars,  howitzers,  petards,  &c.,  together  with 
all  Uie  apparatus  and  stores  which  are  requisite  for  service 
in  the  field,  at  sieges,  &c.;  but  in  a  particular  sense  it  im- 
plies the  science  of  artillery  and  gunnery, — Train  of  artil- 
lety,  a  train  formed  of  the  attendants  and  carriages  which 
follow  the  artillery  into  the  field.  —Park  of  aritllery,  the 
place  set  apart  by  the  general  for  the  depot  of  guns,  am- 
munition, and  stores,  to  be  in  readiness,  as  occasion  may 
require. — Honourable  Artillery  Company,  a  band  of  in- 
fantry, consisting  of  600  men,  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  the  time  being  is  always  colonel.  This  corps 
forau  part  of  the  militia,  or  city  guard,  of  London. 

ARTISCCyCCUS  lavis  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cinara  of 
Linneeus. 

ARTl'SCUS  (Med.)  SifrtrMt,  from  «pr««,  bread ;  a  troche 

made  in  the  form  of  a  loaf;  but  particularly  that  which  is 

made  of  viper's  flesh.    Castell.  Lex.  Med. 
A'RTIST,  a  proficient  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  distinction  from 

mtiian,  or  one  who  follows  one  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
Abxist  (CAtfiff.)  a  term  used  by  Paracelsus  and  otliers  for 

a  chemist  and  an  alchymist. 
ARTOCA'RPUS  {Bot.)  from  «fr««,  bread,  and  uifrdf,  fruit, 

Bread-fruit  Tree;  a  genus  of  plants;  Class  21  Monoecia, 

Order  I  Monandria, 

Getteric  Characters.  Cal.  none. — Con.  to  each  two  petals. 
St  AM,  filament  filiform;  anf^rr  oblong. — Pist.  g«r»u 
Tery  many;  style  to  each  filiform  ;  stigma  single.*— Per. 
Jhttt  ovate-globular ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species,  The  species  are — Artocarpus  tncisa,  Sitodium 
isicisum,  Radermachia  incisa,  Soccus  lanosus,  aeu  granosus, 
in  French  Le  Rima  ou  Fruit  ^  Pain,  Bread-fruit  Tree, 
Native  of  the  Molucca  Islands. — Artocarpus  integrifolia, 
Sitodium  macrocnrpon,  seu  cauUJloram,  Radermnchia  in- 
tern, Soccus  arboreus,  seu  Tojacca-maram  Indica,  In- 
dian Jaca  Tree,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — 
Artocarpus  Pkilippensisy  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Phillippine 
Islands. — Artocarpus pubescens,  Ansjeli,  seu  Castanea  Ma- 
labarica,  a  shrub,  native  of  Malabar.  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
ARTCCREAS  (Med.)  from  bread,  and  «p««.  Aeah; 

a  pasty. 

ARTO'MELI  (Med.)  a  Cataplasm,  from  «pT"f)  bread,  and 
f»iAi,  honey. 

ARTCVPTA  (Med.)  from  Spr«(,  bread,  and  «rr«»,  to  bake; 
a  vessel  for  baking  a  pye  or  pudding ;  applied  metaphori- 
cally to  women  who  nave  easy  labours.  Castell. 

A'RTOS  (Med.)  bread ;  the  different  sorts  of  which, 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  are  as  follow: — 
Sfrtf  ifyfb***  unleavened  bread,  most  nourishing. — "AfTof 
^vtvftff  bread  twice  baked,  prescribed  in  the  cn-opsy. — 
'Afrat  %«vr«(,  toBsted  bread  prescribed  in  a  dysentery. — 
"Arm  ^Tx^K,  bread  bakjsa  on  a  hearth,  a  very  bad  sorL 
— *AfrH  CvfMT^  leavened  bread,  li^t  but  not  nutritive.— 
'AfTH  wOk^,  bread  made  of  fine  flour.— "a^th  KAi^«rir«(, 
testaceous  bread,  so  called  from  xAi'iSMMf,  a  moveable  oven, 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  baked ;  it  was  very  dry  but  not 
Doorishing.— 'Apra's  tyxfwpoKt  subcinertcious  bread  baked 
under  the  embers,  which  was  the  worst  sort.— ^Apret  efii- 
amu(,  bread  spitted  and  roasted,  which  was  rather  nutri- 
tious.— ''•fTWf  o-i^J<sAiT«f,  bread  made  of  fine  flour,  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Atheneeus,  as  very 
nutritious.— Afr*{  m  >;«J^w,  bread  made  of  alica,  which 
«u  extremely  nourishing.— 'A^raf  nAiytTif,  bread  made  of 


ailigo,  the  purest  and  finest  flour ;  this  was  a  Roman. bread, 
and  the  most  nutritive  of  all. — 'Afr^  avrvxufot,  bread  of  the 
wheat  itself,  or  unsifted  meal,  which  was  reckoned  the 
-  least  nutritive  of  all.  HippocraU  de  Viet,  in  acut,  Mori, 
1. 2,  &c. ;  Gai,  Exeges.  et  ae  Aim.  Fac.  1. 1 ;  Athen,  Deip* 
nos,  1.  3 ;  Gorr,  D^,  Med, ;  Foes.  (Econom,  Hippocrat. 
ARTOTYRIT^  (£ce.)  panem  et  caseum  r^krentes,  heretics 
in  the  second  century  offering  bread  and  cheese  at  the 
communion.  Epipkan.  Hares,^9i  S.  Augustin.  H^Eres.^ ; 
Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  173;  Du  Pin.  BibL  des  Aut.  des  pre' 
mieres  SiScles. 

A'RTUS  (Anat.)  quod  membra  membris  artentur,  1.  A  limb. 
TM  K«A>s,  the  extreme  and  most  compacted  parts  of  thebody. 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signific ;  Castell.  Lex.  Med.  2.  A  joint, 
the  members  of  which  extend  themselves  from  the  trunk, 
and  are  divided  into  joints.  Castell. 

ARVA'LES  (Ant.)  the  twelve  priests  appointed  by  Ro- 
mulus to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Ambarvalia.  Plin, 
I.  18,  c.  2;  Aul.  GeU,  1.  6,  c.  7;  Fulgent,  de  Prise, 
Sermon. 

A'RVIL  (Archai^.)  AnxU,  or  Arfal,  funeral  rites. — Arvd 
supper,  a  funeral  entertainment  formerly  made  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England.— i^rvi/  bread,  bread  given  to 
the  poor  at  a  funeral. 

A'RUM  (Bot.)  «!>«,  Cnckow-Pint;  a  plant  probably  so  called 
from  ttfw^  sacred.  It  has  leaves  like  the  E^cunculuSf 
which  it  resembles  also  in  its  medicinal  virtues.  Dlosc, 
1.2,  c.  197;  Km.  I.  24-,  c.  16. 

Aruu,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21 
Monoecia*  Order  9  PcXgandria, 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  spaihe  one-leaved. — CoR.  none. 
— Stam. ^laments  none;  anthers  sessile. — Pist.  germ 
each  obvate  ;  style  none  ;  stigma  bearded  with  viUose 
hairs.— Per.  berry  globular ;  ueds  several. 

Species.  The  species  ore  mostly  perennials,  as — Arum 
crenitum,  seu  musavorum,  seu  dracuncuhis.  Hairy- 
sheathed  Arum.— v4rwm  dracunculus,  Dracontiumy  seti 
Dracunculus  polyphylhts,  Long-sheathed  Arum,  or  Com- 
mon Dragon. — Arum  Dracontiwn,  Short-sheathed  Arum 
or  Green  Dragon. — Arum  esculentum,  seu  Caladium 
aqualile.  Esculent  Arum,  or  Indian  Kale. — Arum  macu- 
latam.  Common  Arum.' — Arum  arisarum,  seu  Arisartnn 
latifoliumf  Broad-leaved  hooded  Arum,  or  Friar's  Cowl, 
&C.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Tournef.. 
Inst.;  Boerhaav.  Ind.  Sfc. 
Arom  js  also  the  Calla  jEthiopica  et  orientalis  of  Linnsus. 
ARU'NCO  (Zool.)  the  Chili  toad. 

ARU'NCUS  (Bot.)  from  Sfto'vat,  hair  hanging  from  the  chin 
of  goats,  Goat's-beard;  a  species  of  Spirtsa  of  Linnaeus.. 
Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  9,  c.  4;  Plin.  I.  8,  c.  50. 

ARUNDE'LIAN  marbles  (Ant.)  ancient  marbles  illustrative 
of  the  history  and  mythology  of  the  ancients,  so  called 
from  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  they  were  transported 
from  the  island  of  Paros  into  England.  They  contain  the 
principal  epochal  in  the  Athenian  history,  from  the  first 
year  of  Cecrops,  1582  years  B.  C.  to  354  years  B.  C 
Selden.  Marmor.  ArundeC;  Prid.  Marmor.  Oxoniens, 

ARUNDINA'CEA  (Bot.)  reedy,  an  epithet  for  some  plants^ 

ARUNDINETUM  (Bot.)  a  place  where  reeds  grow. 

ARUNDI'NEUS  (Bot.)  Anindineous,  abounding  in  r^eds* 

ARUNDINO^US  (Bot.)  Arundinose,  or  full  of  reeds. 

ARU^DO  (Bot.)  from  areo,  to  dry;  a  plant  so  called  be* 
cause,  arescit,  it  dries  quickly.  It  has  some  medicinal^ 
virtues,  particularly  if  applied  as  a  powder  to  wounds  v 
it  attracts  any  matter  that  is  lodged  m  them.  PUn.  I.  16, 
c.  35  ;  Oribas.  de  Morb.  Curat.  I.  3,  c,  32  ;  Act.  Tetrab.  1., 

Arukdo,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class^. 
Triandria,  Order  2  Digynia,  ■ 
Generic  Characters,  Cal.  two^^^^  ^^p^  ^l^g^ 
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Cor.  two-valved ;  valves  obloDg ;  nectary  two-leaved. — 
STAis..JUamenis  three ;  anthers  forked  at  both  ends.— 
PiST.  germ  obloDg;  styles  two;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
none ;  teed  single. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  tlie — Arundo 
bambut  Bambut  Mambu,  Sambot  arnndinacea,  Tahacift 
seu  Mambu  arbor,  seu  Canna^  &c  Bamboo  Cane.— 
Arundo  donas,  seu  sativa.  Cultivated  Reed. — Arundo 
^ragmites.  Common  Reed. — Arundo  epizegas,  seu  Ca- 
Jamagrosiis  minor,  Small  Reed-Grais.^ — Arundo  cala- 
magrostis,  Calamagrostis,  seu  Gramen  arundinaceum. 
Wood  Reed-grassg — Artmdo  arenariot  seu  Spartum  spi- 
eatum.  Sea  Reed-grass.  J,  Bauh,  Hist,  vlant.i  C. 
Bank.  Pm,s  Ger,  Herb.;  Pari.  Theat.  Baton. f  RaU 
Hist.  Plant,  t  Toumef.  Instit.  t  Boerhaav.  Ind. 

Abundo  is  also  the  Canna  Indica,  the  Sac^arum  offici- 

.  narum,  and  the  Co^omiu  rt^anif  of  Linneeus. 

Abuitdo  {Mech.)  the  reed  or  instrument  which  separated 
the  threads  of  the  warp. 

ARU'RA  Umv))  vide  Arrura. 

ARU'SPEX  {Ant.)  i.  e.  Avispex,  because  inspexit,  he  in- 
spected the  entrails  of  birds  ;  a  soothsayer  or  divioer  who 
examined  the  birds,  in  distinction  from  the  augurs,  who  ex- 
amined the  entrails,  &c  of  victims  at  the  sacrifices  for  the 
purpose  of  divination ;  but  the  aruspex  used  also  to  ex- 
amine the  entrails.  The  college  of  the  Aruspices  grew  into 
an  order,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  dug  up,  at  Rome, 
in  1605;  L.  FONTEIUS.  FLAVIANUS  HARUSPEX. 
AUGG.  CC.  PONTIFEX.  DICTATOR.  ALBANUS. 
MAG.  PUBLICUS  HARUSPICUM  ORDINI  HARUS- 
PICUM.  LX.  D.  D.  Cic.de  Div.  L  1,  c.  *!  ;  Dionys. 
Hal.  1.  2 ;  Plin.  1.  7,  c  3 ;  Vol.  Max.  1. 1 ,  c.  1 ;  Q.  Curt. 
\.  7,  c.  7  ;  Herodian.  I.  4,  c.  12 ;  Jul.  Obseq.  de  'Prodig.j 

■  Firmic.  Astron.  I.  2;  Itid,  Orig.  1.  8,  c,  9;  BuUng.  de 
Sort,  s  Vrsat.  de  Not.  Roman,  apud  Grav,  Thet.  Antiq, 
vol.  xi. 

AEYTiENO-EPIGLOTTI  {Anat.)  flesh7>fani/«  fixed  to 
the  Arytsnoides  and  the  Epiglottis. 

ARYT^NO'IDES  (Anai.)  ifVTMnuJl,t,erom  itvrmau^ncu^, 
and  a  figure  funnel  shaped ;  A^tenoidea  two  carti- 
lages cmistituting  the  bead  oi  the  Larynx*  Oribas.  Med. 
CoU.  1.  24,  c  9. 

ARYTiENOIDiG'I  {Anat.)  a  name  for  some  muscles  of  the 
Iiarynx. 

ARYTHMUStJtferf.)  V^/*et,  fi-om  «,  priv,  and  HiitJ*,rhvthm, 
signifies,  properlv,  a  modulation  of  Ume  in  music,  but  is 
twen  also  for  ordier  and  harmony  in  other  things.  The  word 
is  used  by  Galen  for  the  pulse  not  modulated  according  to 
nature,  io  opposition  to  the  Ii«p4/M(,  or  just  modulation. 
Gal.  de  Dif.  Puis.  1 1,  c.  9. 

A'S  (Ant.)  nam  as,  brass,  because  money  was  first  corned 
from  brass;  1. a  Roman  pound  weight  containing  12  ounces. 

2.  Any  thing  divided  into  equal  parts,  as  an  mheritance, 
land,  &c.  whence  ex  aste  handem^eere,  to  make  one  heir 

.  to  the  whole  fortune. 
Mart,  L  vu.  epig.  65. 

HMdtnFabuuLabkmmstamrtUfiit. 

3.  The  smallest  brass  coin,  as  a  farthing,  12  of  which  made 
a  denier,  equal  to  |  English  money.  Var.  tie  Lat.  Ling. 
1.  5;  De  Vit.  Pop.  Roman.  1. 1.  apud  Non.  1.  12,  c.  50; 
Pb'n.  I.  33,  c.  3 ;  Columel.  L  5,  c.  3  ;  Vitruv.  de  Architect. 
1.3,  c.  1 ;  Suet,  in  August,  c.  91 ;  Gal.  de  Pandtf  Macrob. 
Saturn.  1. 2,  c.  4;  Gronao.  de  Pec.  Vet.;  SaUnas.  in  Vajnscg 
Prntus  de  Vet,  Ponder.  S[c,  ^  apud  Grav,  Thes. 

vot  V.  xi. 

A'SA  dulM  sea  odoraia  {Chem.)  vide  Benxoiatm^Asa fie- 
tida,  a  gum  resin  of  a  verv  fetid  smell ;  which  u  an  excel- 
lent remedy  in  hysterical  disorders,  a  good  sudorific  and 
strengthener  of  tlie  atomncJi.   It  is  extracted  firom  a  plant 


of  the  tame  name,  a  native  of  Persia.  Ktm^.  AnuX' 
nitat. 

Asa  fcetida  (Bot.)  a  plant  from  which  asa  fcetida  is  extracted. 

It  IS  the  Ferula  atsa  fcetida  of  Linneeus. 
ASAPHA'TUM  i^Me^,)  a  sort  of  serpigo,  or  intercutaneous 

itcli«  generated  in  the  pores  like  worms. 
A'SAPHEIS  (Med.)  (M-«^t,  obscure;  applied  to  patients 

who  do  not  utter  their  words  distinctly.   Hipp.  Prorrket, 

A'SAPPI  {MU.)  vide  Azapes. 

A'SAR  (Com.)  a  gold  coin  at  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

worth  6s.  Sd.  sterling. 
ASARABA'CCA  (Bot.)  the  Asarum  of  Linnieus. 
ASA'RCON  (Nat.)  ^u/m*,  fieshless;  applied  by  Aristotle  to 

the  head,  in  distinction  from  the  fleshy  parts. 
A'SARl  pulvis  compositus  (Med.)  a  powdor  made  of  the  leaves 

of  Asarum,  Marjoram,  Marum,  and  Lavender. 
ASARl'NA  (Bot.)  the  Antirrhinum  of  Linneeus.— .^Mn'ffa 

erectot  the  Chelone penstemon  of  Linmeus. 
ASARI'TES  (Med.)  ia-KfirtK,  from  itr»f»,  a  diuretic  wine 

made  of  Asarum.    Diosc.  1.5,  c.68. 
ASARCTA  (Ant.)  kvafitru,  from  »,  priv.  and  to 

sweep;  a  fine  pavement  laid  in  dining-rooms  of  such 

small  tiles  that  it  appears  never  to  be  swept.   They  were 

artificially  inlaid  in  different  colours. 

Stat.  Syh.  1. 3,  v.  35. 

—  —  varioM  vln  jneta  per  arte* 
CauJet  Aumui,  uJiermtqiu  mniu  auaratafigurU. 

Plin.  I.  36,  c.  25;  Vitruv.  de  Architect.  1.  6,  c.  S,  et  Phi- 
land,  ad  Loc.f  Salmas  tn  Solin.  p.  1214-;  Gyrald.  Oper, 
torn.  2,  p.  643 ;  Rhodig.  Antiq.  Lecf.  1. 21,  c.  32. 
A'SARUM  (Bot.)  MTKfm,  from  «,  priv.  and  raufw,  to  adom, 
Asarabacca,  or  Wild  Spikenard ;  a  plant  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  because  it  was  not  inserted  in  garlands.  It 
has  leaves  like  ivy,  and  its  roots  are  heating  and  diuretic. 
Dioscor.  1.  1.  c9;  PUn.  I.  12,  c.  13;  Or^s,  Med.  Coll. 
1.  II ;  Aet.  Tetrab„  serm.  1 ;  PaittU  JB^net.  de  Re  Med. 
1.  7,  c  3 ;  Myrep,  de  Antidot. 
AsAfiuu,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  dass  11 
Dodecandria,  Order  I  Mono^ynia. 
Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.mHW. 
—St AM. foments  twelve;  anthers  dblong.— Pist. ^cni 
infierior ;  style  cvlindric ;  stigma  stellate. — Pxe.  capmU 
coriaceous ;  see^  severaL 
Species.   The  species  are  perennials,  as  Hm— Asarum  Eu- 
rmeeum,  Canadense,  and  Virginicum.     J.  Bauh.  Hitt. 
Plant. ;  C.  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb.  8fc. ;  Park.  Theat.Bo- 
tan.i  Rati  Hist.  Plant. ;  Toumef.Instit.;  Boerhaav.  Ind. 
Asarum  is  also  a  species  of  the  Cyttsus  of  Liniueus.  Bauh. 
Sfc. 

ASA'SI  (Bot.)  a  tree  growing  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the 
infusion  of  whose  leaves  cures  the  tooth-ache. 

ASBE'STINUM  (A'iit.)  or  Asbestos,  «»^^if«,  inextinguishable, 
from  «,  priv.  ana  r/3»*K'^i,  to  extinguish ;  a  kind  of  flax  of 
which  doth  was  made  that  was  cleansed  b^  fire,  as  to- 
bacco pipes  are,  but  was  not  consumed.  Phn.  I.  19,  c.  1 ; 
Ferrar.  de  Vet,  Lucem.  S^.  apud  Grav.  Thes.  Antiq, 
Roman,  torn.  12,  &c. 

AsBESTiMUM  (Mech.)  the  cloth  or  p^r  which  was  made  of 
the  Abestinum. 

ASBE'STUS(Mi».)  «ir,8fr«{,  inextinguishable;  a  kind  of  stone 
which  being  set  on  fire  cannot  be  quenched.  Plin,  1.37* 
c  10 ;  Solin.  p.  7  i  Isid.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  4. 

AsBKSTDS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  minerals,  Class 
Ttdcose  Earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  silim» 
and  generally  alumina. 

SpKtes.  The  species  conust  of  such  as  have  all  their  fibres 
paralld,  as  —  A^estus  amiantus,  seu  Amaadus  Jihiit, 
Amiant,  or  Flexible  Asbestus. — AsbeUut  vu&am,  or 
Amimitiu  tmrnaturwu  Common  ^^^B^^'^^^^est^  ux^ 
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ol  inch  as  have  the  fibres  interworen  and  breaking  into 
obtoie^gled  fragments,  as — Asbettut  subcTt  Amtanhu 
€orticonu,  Asheftus Jibrus JUxtbUibiUy  scu  Suber  montanunif 
£4aitic  Aibestus,  or  Mountain  Cork. — Atbestus  lignum, 
Ugntfbnn  Asbestus. — At&ettut  cam,  no  jimUmha  corti- 
C0SU4  Jleiilitt  Mountain  Leather. 
ASC  ALABCXTES  (ZooL)  A»Mmfiit^t,  a  kind  of  Usard.  'Chtl. 
de  Simpl.  1. 2. 

ASCA'LAPHUS  {Ent.)  a  dirision  of  the  genus  MrrmeleoDr 

according  to  Fi^ricius,  C(Hii|Mrehending  those  insects  of 

this  tribe  having  the  feelers  neariy  equal,  jav  ciliate,  lip 

homy,  rounded. 
ASCA'LIA  {Bot,)  Suiut>Mt,  an  artichoke  bottom.  Tkeepkratt. 

Hist,  Plant.  1.6.  c.4;  PUn.  I.  21.  c.  16. 
ASCALONIA  (Bot,)  a  kind  of  onion,  so  called  ftom  the 

town  of  Ascalon. 
ASCALONITIDES  (Bot.)  Eschalots,  or  barren  onions. 
ASCARDAMY'CTES  (Med.)  Mr««^|w^nK, one  who  keeps 

his  eyes  6xed  without  twinkling.  Hippocrat.  de  Epidem,  1. 2. 
ASCA'RIDES  {EtU.)  «r»«ff^,  from  m-m'w,  to  move;  small 

worms  bred  in  the  intestinum  rectum,  which  cause  by  their 

motion  a  continual  irritation  and  titillation.   Gal.  Exeget. 

Vocab,  Hippocrat.t  Aet,  TOrab,  1,  senn.  S.  c.  41;  Paul. 

JEghet,  de  Be  Med,  1. 4,  c  58 ;  Actuar.  de  Meth,  Med,  1. 1, 

C.81. 

AscAEiDBs,  m  the  Linnean  n^^em,  a  genus  of  insecti.  Class 
Ferowf.  Order  Inteitma, 

Generic  Charaeier*.   Body  round,  elastic ;  head  with  three 

Tesicles-;  to>2  obtitse ;  intestines  spiral  and  milk-white. 
I^fedes,   The  species  are  distinEuished  according  to  the 
animal  which  the^r  infest,  namel;^ — Those  infesting  the 
Mammalia,  Atcaris  vermicularis,  in  the  intestines  of  chil- 
dren ;  A$caris  cam*,  in  the  intestines  of  the  dog,  &c. ; 
those  found  in  birds,  as  Ascaris  aquila,  cornicis,  Sfc.  in 
the  intestines  of  an  eagle,  crow,  &c. — Those  infesting 
reptiles,  as  Ascaris  testudinis  Incerta,  Sec.  in  the  intestines 
of^  the  tortoise,  lizard,  &c. — Those  infesting  fishes  and 
those  infesting  worms. 
ASC  ARI'N  A  (Bot.)  from  ascaris,  to  which  the  shape  of  the 
anther  is  like ;  a  genus  of  plants  Clasi  22  IHoeeia,  Or- 
der 1  Monandria, 

Generic  Character,    Cal.  Ament  filiform.— Cor.  none.— 
Stam.  JUaments  single.  —  Pist.  germ  globose  ;  ^yle 
none;  sterna  flat^PaR.  drupe ;  seed  single. 
TTie  only  spates  is  Ascarina  pofystadua,  a  shrub,  natiTe  of 
the  Society  Islee.   Linn.  Spec.lHant. 

ASCA'RIS  (Ent.)  vide  Ascarides. 

ASCACLES  (^r/.)  ittrnmiXiK,  a  bagpipe. 

ASC0NDANT  (Lam)  sudi  relations  as  ban  gone  before  in 
fiunilies  reckoned  upwards. 

AscBNOANT  (An^.)  an  ornament  in  masonry  and  joino's 
work  which  borders  the  three  udes  of  doors,  wuadows, 
and  chimneys ;  it  is  otherwise  called  chambranle. 

AacBXDAMT  (Astrol.)^  that  de^ee  of  the  edit^ic  which  rises 
at  a  person's  nativity,  and  is  sunposd  to  have  an  influence 
on  his  future  life.  This  is  otherwise  called  the  First 
House,  the  Angle  the  East,  the  Oriental  Ai^le,  or  the 
Significator  of  ufb.  Hence  the  expression, "  l^is  or  that 
planet  ruled  in  his  Ascendant." 

ASCE'NDING  (Astron.)  an  epithet  applied  to  any  star,  de- 
gree, or  point  in  the  hpavensf  wliicti  is  rising  above  the 
horizon. — Ascending  Latitude,  the  latitude  of  a  planet  when 
going  towards  the  North. — Ascending  Node,  that  point  of 
a  planet's  orbit  where  it  crosses  the  ecliptic  whilst  pro- 
ceeding northward.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  Norihem 
Node,  and  is  maiked  by  the  character  Q  representing  a 
node  or  knot,  in  disUnctitHi  from  the  descending  node. — 
4scending  signs,  those  which  are  upon  the  ascent,  or  rising, 
from  the  nadir  to  the  zenith. 

AscBMDiiro  stem  (Bq<.)  cauUt  atcendens,  that  pert  of  a  |rfant 
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uliidi  riaei  above  die  greimd  in  the  form  of  wood  and  leaf, 
in  distinction  from  the  cauMs  descendens,  the  deicanding 
stem  or  root. 

Ascending  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  that  part  of  the  aorta  from 
where  it  leaves  the  heart  to  its  great  curvature  or  arch. 

ASCE'NSION  Dotf  (fee.)  a  festival  observed  in  the  Christian 
church  ten  daysoefbre  Whitsuntide,  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour's  ascension  into  Heaven.  It  is  otherwise  aJled 
Holtf  Thursday. 

Ascension  (A^ron^  that  degree  of  the  equator  reckoned 
from  the  first  of  Aries  eastward,  which  rises  with  a  star,  or 
any  point  in  the  Ecliptic— ^w^nnon  is  right  or  oblique.— 
Rsgnt  ascension,  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial  reckcmed 
from  Aries  which  rises  with  the  sun.  or  a  star,  in  a  right 
sphere. — Risht  ascension  of  the  mid'heaven  is  the  right 
ascension  of  that  point  of  the  equator  which  is  in  the  me- 
ridian.— Oblique  ascention,  that  degree  of  the  equinoctial 
reckoned  from  Aries  which  rises  with  the  sun  or  a  star  in 
an  oblique  sphere- — Arc  of  oblique  ascension,  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  intercepted  between  the  beginning  of  Aries  and 
the  point  of  the  Equator,  which  rises  with  a  star  or  planet 
in  an  oblique  sphere.  This  varies  with  the  latitude  of  the 
place. — Refraction  of  ascension  [ride  Refraction  and  Astro- 

fMWMfl 

ASCENSIONAL  Difference  (Astron.)  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  oblique  ascension  of  the  same  point  in 
the  sphere ;  or  it  is  the  space  of  time  the  sun  rises  or  sets 
before  or  after  six  o'clock. 

ASCE'NSUS  morhi  (Med.)  the  ascent  or  increase  of  a  dis- 
ease. 

ASCE'NT  (Nat.)  Ascensus,  from  ad  and  scando,  to  climb  j 

the  motion  of  a  body  tending  upward. — Ascent  of  fluids^ 

the  ascent  or  rising  of  fluids  in  a  glass  tube,  or  any  vessel, 

above  the  surface  of  their  own  level. 
Ascent  (Log.)  .a  sort  of  reasoning  by  which  one  ascends 

from  particulars  to  universals. 
Ascent  (Chem.)  a  sort  of  sublimation  and  dlii^iifMn. 
ASCESTE'RICUM  (Ecc.)  a  Mooabtery. 
ASCET^  (Ant.)  the  same  as  Athletes. 
ASCETE'RIA  (Ecc.)  «rie«T«pw,  from  m-xm,  to  exercise; 

cloisters  or  places  where  people  gave  themselves  up  to 

meditation  and  prayers.    Theodoret.  1.  6,  Sec. 
A'SCHIA  ThymaUus  (Ich.)  the  Grayling  or  Umber ;  asort 

of  fish,  the  iat  of  wbidi  is  nsed  in  mmicine  to  take  away 

specks  firom  the  eyes. 
A'SCIA  (Med.)  from        an  axe  or  hatchet ;  a  bandage  in 

the  form  of  the  axe.   Gal.  Com.  2  in  Hippocrat.  de  Art. 
ASCia>IA  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  f>rmM,  Order 

MoUus&i,  found  in  the  sea,  and  adhering  by  their  base  to 

die  rocks. 

Oenerie  Charaeieri.  Body  fixed  roundiifa^jfpertfinvr  two, 

one  on  tiie  sumnut,  the  other  lower. 
Species.  The  spedea  of  this  gentn  are  principally  fomd 
in  the  sea,  and  adhere  by  their  base  to  rocks,  shells, 
and  other  submarine  substances.  They  are  more  or 
less  gelatinous,  and  have  the  power  of  squirting  out  the 
water  they  take  in,  and  altematdy  contracting  and  di- 
lating themselves ;  some  of  them  are  esculent,  most  of 
them  sessile,  though  a  few  are  fiimished  with  aJong 
stalk  or  tubular  stem. 
ASCIDIFO'RMIS  (Bot.)  bottie-shaped ;  an  epithet  for  the 

hracteee  in  the  Asaum  and  Ruyschia. 
ASC'IDIUM  (Bot.)  the  Bottle,  a  species  of  fidcrum,  which 
is  a  foliaceous  body,  cylindrical,  and  hollow,  baring  its 
mouth  furnished  with  a  complete  cover  that  opens  occa- 
sionally. It  is  either  sessile,  sitting,  i.  e.  supported  on  a 
foot  stalk,  or  petiolatum  pedtcdled,  i.  e.  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  leaf,  as  in  tne  Nepenthes  distillatoria,  Hiis 
body  gener^Iy  contains  pure  water.  i 
A'SCIA  {Astron.)  Ar«.i,  from  CfVlM^UJ^l 


ASC 


ASH 


.  habitants  of  the  globe  having  no  shadow,  such  as  those  in 

the  torrid  zone,  who  twice  a  year  have  their  sun  at  noon 

in  tlie  zenith.   Plin.  I.  2,  c.  73. 
ASCl'TES  {Metl)  i«-«/rw,  from  ar««,  a  bottle ;  a  species  of 

dropsy,  distending  the  belly  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle.  Aret. 

tie  Sign,  el  Cans.  Morb.  Acut.  1.  2,  c.  1 ;  Cels.  de  Re  Med, 

L  3,  c.  21 ;  Oribas,  Synops.  I.  9,  c.  23;  Aet,  Tetrab.  3, 

germ.  2,  c.  21 ;  Paul,  '^ginet.  1.  3,  c.  48. 
Ascites  has  been  classed  by  CuUen  as  a  genus  of  diseases, 

Class  CackexuBf  Order  Intumescenlia. 
ASCITICUS  (Med.)  ascitick;  an  epithet  which  signifies 

labouring  under  an  atciles. 
ASCI'UM  {Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13  Polyandria, 

Order  1  jdonogifnia. 

Generic  Character*,  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaflets 
roundish. — Coa.  pelalt  five. — Stam.  filaments  very 
many ;  anthers  oblong.— Pist.  germ  ovate ;  style  very 
short;  stigma  beaded. — Per.  berry  one-celled;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  Ascium  tnoranteot  a  shrub,  native 
of  Guiana.— ^jcium  vitdacetoif  a  shrub,  native  of  Guiana. 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

ASCLEPI'A  (Ant.)  'A«>))»»«s  a  festival  in  honour  of  ^cu- 
lapius,  celebrated  all  over  Greece,  but  with  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity, by  the  Epidaurians.  It  was  also  called  nfif  «y«>, 
the  sacred  contest,  because  poets  and  musicians  contended 
for  victory  at  this  festival.    Plat,  in  Ion. 

ASCLEPI'ADiE  {Biog.)  the  descendants  of  ^sculapias,  of 
whom  Hippocrates  was  one  in  the  eighteenth  degree. 

ASCLEPIADTE'AN  verse  (Poet.)  a  sort  of  verse;  so  called 
from  Asclepias,  the  inventor,  consisting  of  four  feet,  a 
spondee,  choriambus,  and  two  dactyls ;  or  a  spondee,  two 
cnoriambus,  and  a  pyrrhicius. 
i/or.  LI,  od.  1,  V.  1. 

JO«er  I  not  itSifit  \  iditi  |  regilmu 

Off  according  to  the  second  form, 

Mae?  I  not  StSvU  ]  ediUS  n  \  ggmi. 
Plotin.  Sf  Mar.  Vict,  de  Met. ;  SeAi.  de  Cent. 

ASCLE'PIAS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — CoR.  mo- 
nopetalous ;  ^in'ftont  ovate-acuminate;  nectaries  6ve, 
fleshy  or  cowled. — Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  ob- 
long ;  pollen  collected  into  ten  corpuscles.— Pi  sr.  germs 
two  oblong;  styles  two  subulate;  stigma  common  to 
both.— Pek.  fioUicies,  two  large  oblong;  seed*  numerous ; 
receptacle  membranaceous. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials  and  shrubs. 
Of  the  former  kinds  are  ibe—'AscUynas  Syriaca,  Apocy- 
num  Syriacuntf  seu  Beidessar^  Synon  Swallow-Wort. — 
Asdeptas  incamata,  seu  Apocmum  Canadensct  Flesh- 
coloured  Swallow- Wort,  &c.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  the 
~^Asclepias  undidatOy  seu  Apocynum  Afiricanum,  Wave- 
leaved  Swallow-Wort.— j4«c^/»as  gigantea^  seu  Ericu, 
Curl-flowered  gigantic  Swallow- Wort.— ^fc^rouu  curat- 
*aoica,  seu  Curassoa,  Swallow- Wort  or  Bastard  Ipecacu- 
anha, &c  J.  Bauhitt.  Hist.  Plant.  ;  C.  Bauh.  Pin,  f 
Cer,  Herb.;  Park,  Theat.  Botan.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant, t 
Toum.  iTtd. ;  Boerh,  Ind. ;  Linn.  Spec.  I^ant, 
■ASCLEfPIOS  {Med.)  1.  A  dry  Smegma.  Paul.  .£gin.n, 
.  cl3.   S.  A  troche.  Aet,  Tetrab,^  Km.%c,  SO.   S.  A 

Collyrium.  Gal.  Ex.  Seribon. 
ASCOdROGITES  (Ecc.)  Heretics  in  the  second  centuiy, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  inspiration,  introduced  bac- 
chanals into  their  wwtbip.  As^ust,  Her,  62 ;  PhUatt.  de 
Har.  Baron.  Annal.  Am.  173. 
ASCOI^IA  (Ant.)  'Ar««Ai«,  from  mrmn,  a  bottle ;  a  festival 
among  the  rustic  Atheataw  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  at 


which  they  leaped  upon  a  bladder  filled  with  oil  and  wine. 
Virg,  Georg.  1.  2,  v.  384. 


•  atqus  inter  voenJa  Idi . 


MUlihut  m  pntit  uncln  •amn  ptr  Htm. 

Schol.  in  AristofJi.  Plut,  act  B,  seen.  1 ;  Phumut,  de 
Bacch. 

ASCOLIA'SMUS  (Ant.)  <^rMAu»-^of,  from  JUnut,  a  leathern 
bottle ;  a  game  among  boys  of  beating  one  another  with 
thongs 

ASCO'MA  (Med.)  mrw^x,  the  eminence  in  the  pubea  at 
years  of  maturity,  particularly  in  the  feroal&  Ritf.  Ej^te*, 
Appell.  Part,  Corp.  human.  1. 1,  c.  1 1. 

ASCHIPTITII  {Ant.)  Ascript  ivif  or  Adscriptivi,  supernu- 
merary soldiers,  who  servea  to  supply  the  losses  in  the  le- 
gions. Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  6,  et  de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom.  1. 3 ; 
Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sever. ;  Trebell.  Poll,  de  Balist.  Tyrann. 

AscBifTiTH  (Arckeeol.)  1.  A  kind  of  villeins  who  attach 
themselves  to  some  new  lord,  and  become  his  vassals. 
2.  Foreigners,  or  aliens,  who  are  newly  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  a  city. 

ASCYItO'lDES  (Bot.)  the  same  as  ^JcyrKwi. 

A'SCYRUM  {Bot.)  £nvfv,  from  priv.  and  ruiiMt,  rough, 
St.  John's  Wort;  a  plant  very  similar  to  the  Hypericum, 
but  the  leaves  larger  and  thicker;  the  seeds  in  hydromel- 
are  good  for  the  somtica  and  the  bile.  Diosc.  1.  3,  c.  172; 
Plin.  1.  27,  c.  5 ;  Oribas,  Med,  CoU.  I.  II. 

AscYRUM,  a  genua  of  plants.  Class  18  Polyade^Aia,  Order 
4  Polyandna. 

Generic  Character*.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.— Cob. 
petals  four-ovate.— Stam.  Ji(7am«njj  numerous;  anther* 
roundish. —  Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  scarcely  any; 
stigma  simple.—  Per.  capsule  oblong ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species,  The  species  are — Ascynim,  Crux  Andrea,  seu 
Hypericoidesy  Common  Ascyrum,  or  St.  Andrew's  Crosa, 
native  of  Virginia.— ^Jtryrum,  Hypericoide*,  seu  Hyperi- 
cum pumilum,  seu  sempervirens,  a  shrub,  native  of  Vir- 
ginia.— Ascyrum  vtUosumf  Hypericum  pilosum,  seu  Vir- 
ginian um,  a  shrub,  native  of  Virginia. — Ascyrum  stane, 
seu  Hypericum  telrapetalum,  a  shrub,  native  of  North 
America.  Ger.  Herb.  ;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toum. 
Instit.;  Boerhaav.  Ind. 
ASDE'NIGI  (AJin,)  Blood-stone. 

A'SE  (Med-)  «''^>  loathing  of  food  from  a  conflux  of  hu- 
mours to  the  stomach.    Hitm.  1.  5,  aphor.  61,  &c. 

A'SEB  (Min.)  the  same  as  Alumen. 

AsEB  (Med.)  the  same  as  Hydroa. 

A'SEGEN  (Bot.)  vide  Sanguis  Draeonis. 

A'SEKI  (Polil,)  or  Asekai,  a  Turkish  name  for  the  favourite 
sultanas  who  have  brought  forth  sons. 

ASE'LLI  (Astron.)  two  stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  whidi, 
according  to  Pliny,  portend  storms.    PUn.L  18,  c.  35. 

ASE'LLUS  (Ich.)  Cod-Bsh,  or  Keeling,  was  formerly  rec- 
koned a  genus  of  fishes  by  Willouffhby,  but  is  classed  in 
the  Lionean  system  under  the  Gadus.  Plin,\.y,  c  16; 
JVil.  Ichth.;  Raii  Synop. 

ASE'MOS  (Med.)  turnfon,  from  «,  priv.  and  riljMi,  a^n; 
an  epithet,  signifying  without  the  ordinary  signs  or  reasons, 
applied  to  diseases  and  their  changes.   Hipp,  Epid.  1.  2. 

ASG A'KDES  (Ant.)  mtmwJW,  a  Persian  messenger  or  courier. 
Plut.  in  Alex. 

ASH  (Bot.)  a  well  known  tree,  the  timber  of  which  is  next 
to  the  oak  in  value,  being  of  service  in  every  sort  of  handk 
craft.  The  tree  is  raised  best  by  the  keys  gathered,  when 
they  are  about  to  fall,  in  October;  they  are  sown  in 
January,  and  best  transplanted  in  October  or  November; 
they  are  felled  when  the  sap  is  at  rest,  from  Octcber  to 
November,  but  the  lopping  of  pollards  is  better  done  in  the 
spring.  When  the  young  plants  are  cut  down  they  throw 
up  straight  sboou  <»li^|^«^««^9tJgT 6* 


ASJ 


ASP 


I  of  ash  are  the  Common,  Flowering,  and' Manna  Ash,  the 
Fraxina  ;  Mountain  Adi,  the  Sorbus ;  Poison  Ash,  the 
Rhui  in  the  Linnean  system. — Ash-weed,  the  ^gopodium 
of  Linnsus. 

ASUA'BJANS  {Theol.)  a  sect  of  Mahometans  opposed  to 
.  the  Motasaln,  or  orthodox  sect 

A'SHES  (Ant.)  a  mode  of  punishment,  in  use  among  the 
Persiuis,.  of  throwing  crimuids  ftom  a  great  height  into 
adies,  with  which  thejr  were  suffiicated  to  death. 

Aaass  (Chem.)  the  residue  of  combustion,  in  general  con- 

.  taining  earth  and  fited  salts*—  Vegetai^  ashet  are  produced 
from  Uie  burning  of  vegetable  substances,  as  fuel.^ — Animal 
a^eSf  produced  from  animal  substancefi,  as  the  comu  cervi 
caldnatum. — Mineral  a$he»,  the  calces  of  minerals. 

AsHBS  {Mech.)  the  skimmings  of  metal  among  the  letter- 
fou^^ers,  and  the  sweepings  of  their  house,  from  which 
refiners  afterwards  draw  the  remainder  of  the  metal  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  fires. — Fat  ashet,  those  which  are 

.  heavy  and  contam  much  metal. — Lean  atkeM  are  light, 
containing  little  metal. 

A'SH-FIRE  {Chem,)  when  the  vessel,  containing  the  sub- 
stance to  be  heate^  is  covered  with  ashes. 

A'SH-HOLE  {Mech^  the  hole  in  the  earth  of  a  furnace, 
which  receives  the  ashes  to  be  taken  away. 

A'SHLAR  {Mason.)  free  stone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry. 

A'SHLERING  {Carpent.)  quartering  to  tack  to  in  garrets 
perpendicular  to  the  floor, 

AoHO'RE  {Mar.)  on  the  sboi%  or  land,  as  imposed  to 
aboard ;  but  a  ship  is  said  to  be  osAorv  when  she  has  run 
wmrand,  or  m  the  sea  coast. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY  {Ecc.)  the  first  day  m  Lent,  so  called 

.  team  the  ancient  custom  of  fiutjog  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes. 

ASIA'RCHES  (Ant.)  irmfxmt  a  governor  of  the  provinces, 
who  used  to  preside  over  thd  puDlic  games. 

ASPDE  {Lit.)  a  term  in  plays  for  what  is  to  be  sud  on  the 

.  stage  without  bein^  heara  by  the  other  performers. 

A'Sl£US  (Ent.)  an  uisect  so  ^led,  either  fi^  ito  infesting 
aseUot,  young  asses,  or  from  and  iAv(,  both  which 
ngnify  mud.  It  was  used,  according  to  PUoy,  as  an 
amulet,  and  was  called  oettron  by  the  Greeks.  Plin,  1.  1 1, 
c.  28 ;  Aldrov.  Ichth.—AsUus  marinus,  t*fft  d«A«m«f,  tlie 
sea  breeze,  which  gets  under  the  fins  of  the  Thunny, 
and  stings  them  so  wat  they  leap  out  of  the  water.  Phn, 
I.  U.  c.  29. 

AsiLus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
wder  Diptera. 

Generic  Characters.  Mouth  with  a  homy  sucker.— ^n- 
ienntB  filiform. — Bodtf  conic. 

Speeiet.  The  principal  species  of  this  genus  are  the— 
Asiius  crabroni^>rmis,nesiTly  equalling  a  hornet  in  length. 
-~-Atilu$  gi66osu8,  larger  than  the  former,  a  native  of 
Lapland. — AsUm  Jiavut,  the  size  of  a  wasp,  and  of  a 
black  colour,  with  a  yellow  abdomen.— j4m7i/« Jbrdpatus, 
of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  and  considerably  smaller 
than  the  former. — AtUus  tipidoidest  one  of  the  smallest 
apedes. 

ASIKA'RIA  {Ent.)  'ArnfcfM,  a  festival,  in  Sicily,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  inctonr  obtained  over  the  Athenians, 
when  Deniosthenes  fmd  ^idas  wete  taken  prison«s;  it 
was  so  called  from  the  river  Aunarius,  near  which  the 

'  battle  was  fought.   Demosthen.  in  Nic 

A'SINUS  (Zoo/.)  the  Ass  is  classed,  in  ihe  Linnean  sytfeirif 
as  a  species  of  the  Equus,  or  Horse. 

A'^O  (Or.)  horned  owl,  a  species  of  the  Sirix  of  Linnceus ; 
a  bird,  so  called  because  it  nas  ears  like  an  ass. 

ASI'RACUS  {Ent.)  Sinf^tt,  a  species  of  locusts. 

A'SITI  (Med.)  irtTM,  (torn  m,  priv.  and  ririW,  food;  an 
epithet  fur  those  abstaining  from  food. 

A'SJOGAM  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  juiceof  whoae  leaves 
is  good  for  the  colic.  RaU  Hiit*  Plant* 


A'SIUS  (ATi'n.)  vel  Astiui  Lapis,  mrm  n  •  a  stone, 

so  called  from  "Arrit,  a  city  of  Trass.  It  is  a  sofi,  friable, 
and  tophous  substance,  having  a  fine  powder  growing  upon 
it  called  the  Flower  of  tke  Asian  Hook,  which  is.  ouliqua- 
tiv^  digestive,  and  preservative  like  salt.  Cel.  1. 4,  c.  24 ; 
Diotcor,  I.  5,  c.  I4S;  GaL  de  Simpl.  1.  9;  Oribas.  Svnop, 
L  2,  c.  12 ;  Aet,  Tetrabib.  2,  serm.  S,  c  38 ;  Paul.  Mgiaet. 
de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c  S  ;  Aetmr,  de  Meth.  Med.  1. 6,  c.  5. 

ASLA'NI  (Com.)  the  Turkish  name  for  a  Dutch  dollar. 

A'SMAGA  {Chem.)  mixing  certain  metals  tf^ether. 

ASP  {Zool.)  a  very  small  kiod,of  serpent,  the  Colu&er  aspit 
of  Linnsus,  peculiar  to  Lybia  and  E^pt,  the  bite  of 
which  is  deadly:  its  poison  is  so  quick  m  the  operation 
that  it  kills  without  the  possibility  of  applying  a  remedy. 
Those  who  are  bitten  by  it  die  within  three  hours,  and  • 
their  death,  which  comes  on  by  sle^,  is  attended  with  no 
pain ;  circumstances  which  induced  Cleopatra  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  dispatching  herself. 

Asr  {Bot.)  or  Aspen-tree,  a  kind  of  poplar,  the  Pmvlus 
tremula  of  Linnseus,  the  leaves  of  wmcb  are  remarkable 
for  their  perpetually  tremulous  motion. 

ASPADIA'LIS  Ischuria  {Med.)  suppression  of  the  urine 
from  the  Urethra  being  im[}erforated. 

ASPAXATHUS  {Ba.)  mrwmJmlH,  a  plant  which,  according 
to  Theocritus,  grows  on  the  mountauu. 
Theocrit.  Idtfl. 

TTie  sdioUast,  on  this  verse,  makes  the  Aspidathus  to  be 
a  sort  of  Acanthus,  so  called  because  its  thorns  cannot  be 
easily,  kwttniMr^M,  plucked  out  of  the  bodies  of  tiiose  who 
are  beaten  with  it ;  wherefore,  accwdin^  to  Plato,  tyrants 
were  scourged  with  it,  in  Tartarus.  It  u  of  a  heating,  as- 
tringent, and  abstersive  quality,  good  as  a  decoction  for 
aphuuc  and  removing  impurities.  Plat,  de  Repub*  L  10 ; 
Dioieor.  1. 1,  c.  19 ;  PUn.  1.  24,  c.  IS ;  Ori&at.  Med.  CoU, 
1 11 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  2,  c.  196;  Patd.  JE^et.  de 
Re  Med.  \.  7,  c  3. 
AspALATHus,  in  the  Linnean  su^em,  a  ^us  of  plants; 
Class  17  Diaddphia,  Order  4  Decandriat  m  English  Rho- 
dium or  Rose-Wood. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Coh.  pa- 
pilionaceus.- Stah.  jUaments  ten  ;  anthers  oblong.*— 
PisT.  germ  ovate;  style  simple;  jfij^Ma  diarp.^PMB. 
l^ume  ovate ;  te&is  generally  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shmbs  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as — Aspalaihus  spinosa,  seu 
Genistella  spinosa  Afrkana,  Thorny  Aspalathus,  or  Rose- 
wood.— Aspalathus  chenopoda.  Genista  AJricanoy  Che- 
malarix,  seu  Chenopoda  monomatopensis,  S^c. 
Aspalathus  is  also  the  Robinia  r^nosa  and  fygmea,  th« 

Spartium  spinosum,  and  the  AmerimMim  ebenus  of  Linncus. 

Bauh.  Hist.  PlanL  SfC 
A'SPALAX  {Bot.)  «r«aA«|,  a  plant  which,  according  to 

the  description  of  Theophrastus,  resembles  the  crocus  in 

having  more  root  than  leaf.    Theopkra^.  Hist.  Plant, 

1. 1,  c.  1 1 ;  Plin.  1. 19,  c.  6. 
ASPA'R  AGIN  {Chem.)  the  juice  extracted  from  Asparagus. 
ASPAHAGUS  {Bot.)  ilmtpr*f,  a  well  known  plant,  so 

called,  according  to  Varro,  because  it  springs  up  from 

rough  twigs,    "nie  root     this  plant  is  one  of  the  five 

opening  roots,  and  it  is  also  of  singular  efficacy  in  disorders 

of  the  eye.   Theophrast.  1. 6,  c.  3 ;  Cato  de  Re  Rust,  c  6 ; 

Varr,  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.4;  Cetum^  deRe  Rust.h%  c.  3; 

Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  152;  PUn.  1.  19,  c.  8,  &c.;  Athen,  1.  2, 

c.  22:  Gal.  de  Simp.  1.  6;  Oribas.  Synop.  1.  2,  c.  1 ;  Aet. 

Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  Paul,  ^ginet.  1.  7,  c  3. 
Asparagus,  a  genus  of  plants ;  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1 

Mont^nia. 

Genenc  Characim,  Cal.  nontj^fj^a^jg^^^jf^^ 


ASP 


ASP 


^lamentt  six  filiform ;  atUhen  rouD jish.^ — Pisff.  germ 
turbinate ;  ^yle  very  short ;  ttigma  a  promment  point. — 
Pee.  berry  globular;  aeecU  two. 
Species,  The  species  are  either  pcrranial  or  shrubs,  but 
mostly  the  latter,  as — Asparagus  offidmlitt  Common 
Asparagus.  — ■  Asparagus  Jrutescefu,  Africanut^  seu 
tenui/blius,  I^ch-leaved  Asparagus. — Asparagus  korri- 
dus,  seu  Himtnicus,  Thorny  Asparagus.--^J^ra^u< 
aphylUiSt  seu  Corruda  altera.  Prickly  Asparagus. — Aspa- 
ragus CapensiSf  seu  Comtda  AJricana,  Cape  Asparagus, 
&c.  J.  Bauk.  Hist.  Plant. ;  C.  Bauh.  Pin, ;  Ger. 
Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Baton.;  RaU  Hut.  Plant.; 
Tottrnef,  Instit. ;  Boerhaav.  Ind. 
ASPA'SIA  {Med.)  a  constrictive  medidne  for  the  Pudenda 

Muliebria.  CasielL  Lex,  Med. 
A'SPECT  (Astron.)  the  sittiatioa  of  the  sUrt  and  planets  in 
respect  to  each  other.  These  configurations  of  die  planets 
were  regarded  by  astrologers  as  having  an  influence  over 
'  sublunary  afiairs,  wherefore  they  were  mack  noticed  in  the 
ttudy  of  astrology.  Aspect  is  an  angle  formed  with  the  earth 
by  tne  luminous  rays  of  two  planets  so  situated  as  to  be  ca- 
pableef  acting  upon  8ublunarynature8,accordingtoKepher, 
or  perhaps  more  correctly,  according  to  Wolfius,  the 
meeting  of  luminous  rays  emitted  from  two  planets  to  the 
earth  according  to  their  situation  with  respect  to  each  other. 
The  aacient  astronomers  reckoned  five  different  aspects ; 
namely.  Conjunction^  Sestile,  Quartilef  Trine,  Opposition ; 
the  signs  ana  distances  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Name.  Cbsracter.  Biituce. 

Conjunction,.,   xi    Csign 

Sextile   ik    60  =  S  signs 

Quartile   a   90  =  3  signs 

.  Trine   A    120  =  4  signs 

Opposition   ^    180  =  6  signs 

-  To  these  Kepler:  added  eight  new  aspects,  as  the  Demi- 
sextile  of  SfT,  Decile  of  36^,  Octile  of  43",  QuinUIe  of 
72°,  &c.  [vide  Astronomy']  Vitruih  de  Architect,  I.  9, 
c.  i ;  Jovian.  Ponton,  de  Cel.  Reb.  L  1 ;  Kepler.  Fpitom.  Sfc, 

AspxcT  double  {Paint.)  when  single  figure  represents  two 
or  more  different  objects. 

A'^PEN-TREE  {Bet.)  the  Populus  tremula  of  Linnseus, 
or  Trembling  Poplar,  a  sort  of  popular  which  it  much 
more  tender  of  its  bmnches  than  the  common  kind,  [vide 

A^]^R  (Com.)  aTiu-kish  coin  equal  to  |<i,  also  a  money  of 
account  at  Constantinople. 

A'SPERA  Arteria  [Anat.)  the  wlndpiiie,  so  called  from  the 
inequality  of  its  cartileges.  [vide  Trachea']  Aret.  de  Sign, 
et  Caus.  aeut.  Morb.  1.1,  c.  7 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  %  serm.  3,  c.  5. 

ASPE'RGINES  {Med.)  from  asperga,  to  sprinkle;  medi- 
cines adminiBtered  by  way  of  sprinkling. 

ASPE'RIFOLIJE  {Bat.)  Rough  leaved,  the  name  of  a  class 
in  Ray's  and  Herman's  systems,  and  of  the  forty-third 
order  in  Linnaeus*  Fragments  of  a  natural  Method. 

ASPRfRSED  {Her.)  strewed  or  powdered. 

ASPERU'GO  {Bot.)  from  asperitta,  or  roughneas,  which  this 
plant  has  io  common  with  several  genera  of  the  natural 
order  of  Amerjfoliie.    Plin.  1. 24,  c.  17> 

A&FERuoo,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Clan  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  '  Cal.  perianth  one  leaved. — Cor. 
one-petalled— 'Stah.  ^filaments  five ;  anthers  oblongish. 
— PiST  germs  four  i  st^  fiKfbrm  ;  sttgna  obtuse»-^PBR. 
none ;  Mlyx  very  Uu^e ;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  two  species  toe  the  Asperugo  procumbensy 
Buglossum  sylvestre,  seU  Apanne  mi^or  Plfui«^  Procum- 
bent Asperugo,  an  annual,  native  tn  Britain ;  Asperugo 
Mgyjdica,  Lycopxis  JEgypiaca,  Anchusa  verrucosa,  seu 
JlavOf  Egyptian  Asperugo,  an  Annual,  naUve  of  Egypt. 


ASPE'RULA  (Bot.)  a  diminutive  of  aipcr,  rough  because 
the  seeds  are  rou^ish ;  a  genns  of  plaMi,  Class  4  Tetran- 

driat  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  small.— Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stau.  filaments  four  at  the  top  of  the  tube ; 
anthers  simple. — Pist.  germ  twin  ;  stt^  fihform  ;  stigmas 
huded^PBR.  two  dry  united  berries ;  seed  toUtaiy. 

Species.  The  sfiecies  are  mostly  perennials,  ta-^Aspenda 
odorata,  Galuim  odorata.  Rubeola  montana  odorata,  sen 
Hepatica  siellaria,  Sweet^cented  Woodroof.— i4jp«niia 
cmanchica,  Galuim  cynanchicum,  seu  RuHa  cynanchica. 
Squioancy-Wort,  &c. ;  but  the — Aspenda  arventis,  Ru~ 
bia  asperula,  seu  Ru^ola  earulea.  Blue  or  Field  Wood- 
roof,  a  native  of.Britain,  is  an  annual ;  and  the — Aspenda 
Calabrica,  Oleander  CreOcus,  Thymdeet  Sherardia,  J\i* 
vetta  fcetidissima.  Rubeola  Valeriana,  >eu  Nerum^Ct^ 
brian  Woodreof,  a  nittive  tof  Calabria,  b  a  shrub.  Ger, 
Herb.!  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.; 
Ran  Hilt.  PlasU.;  Toumef.  Inst,  Rei  Herb.;  So&ham, 
Ind. 

ASPHA'LATHUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Aspalathus. 
ASPHALTITIS  {Bot.)  4<r^ATiT«,  a  kind  of  trefoil,  which 

Dioscorides  calls  «r^«An«.  Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  123. 
AspHALTiTis  {Anat.)  the  last  vertebras  of  the  loins.  Gorr. 

Defin.  Med. 

ASPHA'LTOS  {Min.)  or  Asphaltwn,  i<r0»^T^,  asphaUos ; 
Jews' Pitch:  a  solid,  brittle,  ponderous  substance;  of  a 
discutient,  emollient,  and  aggiuUnant  quality.  It  is  the 
Bitumen  Asphaltum  of  Linncus. 

ASPHENDA%NOS  {Bot.)  Mountain  Maple. 

A'SPHODEL  (Bot.)  a  plant,  [vide  AsphodeUis] 

ASPHaOELUS  {Bot.)  «<-MA.f,  Asphodel,  or  King's 
Spear;  a  well-known  plant,  so  called  from  the  ashes,  rr«Ar, 
of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  burnt ;  because  the  anraents 
used  to  put  the  asphodel  into  the  tombs,  that  there  niigbt 
be  food  m  the  regions  below  for  the  departed  s|»rit8.  l^ia 
plant  bears  on  the  top  of  its  amooth  stalk  a  small  flower, 
called  Anthericus. 
Nicand.  Therine, 

'AAAsrt  xftuAiim  ixifTtftf  i>{ift»M 

Hippocrat.  de  Intern.  Affect.;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
1. 1,  c.  16;  1.  7,  c.  12;  I>w«»r.  1.2,  c.  199;  Plin.  1.  23, 
c.  22 ;  SchoL  in  Nicand.  Gal,  de  Simtdic.  1.  4 ;  Oribas.  Med. 
Coll.  1. 11 ;  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  Paul.  JEginet.  de  Re 
Med.  I.  7,  c.  3. 

AsPHODELDS,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  Henndria,  Order  1 
MoM^ma, 

Genertc  Characters.   Cal.  none. — Cor.  one-petalled.— 
Stah.  ^^aments    six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
roundish;  style  subulate; xfigma  truncate.—PzR.  capsule 
globular;  seeds  Beteral. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials  ;  but  the  As^ 
pkodelut  luteus.  Yellow  Asphodel,  or  King's-spear,  is 
a  biennial.   J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.s 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan.;  Rati  Hist.  PUnt.s 
Tournef.  Instit.  Rei  Herb.;  Boerhaav.  Ind. 
A-SPHURELAT.£  (Afin.)  semi-metallic  fossils,  fusible  by 
fire,  and  not  malleable  when  in  their  purest  state.  They 
are  intimately  connected  with  sulphur  and  metallic  ores. 
ASPHYXIA  {Med.)  «rfi<Mt,  from  «  priv.  and  rpi^,  to  beat 
like  the  pulse ;  an  i^parent  privation  of  pulse ;  or  accord- 
ing to  Ctelius  Aurelianus,  a  smallness  and  amputation  of 
the  pulse.    Casl.  AureL  de  Tard,Pats.  1. 4,  c.  3  ;  GaL  dm 
Diff.  Puis.  1.  4,  c.  3. 
A'SPlC  {Bot.)  another  name  fbr  the  Lavandula  Stoechas  of 
Linnseus.— 0*t  9^  aipic*  an  extraction  from  the  root  of  a 
plant  called  Aspic  Ge^.  ^^^(^^{^^^ 
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ASPi'DION  (Sot*)  a  natne  for  the  Ahum  of  Dioscorides. 

ASPIDI'SCI  (JtU.)  i<rr.Jlf™i;  dim.  short  shields 

or  ornainrats  id  the  fashion  of  shields. 

ASPIDI'SCOS  {Anat,)  irwti(nH,  a  bucUar,  is  metaphori- 
cally applied  to  the  Sj^ncter  ani,  Cai.  Aur^an^Tard, 
Pmu  C  3,  c.  S. 

ASPILATES  {Min.)  imriAmc,  from      priv.  and 

a^ot.  1.  A  precious  stone,  of  a  silver  colour,  good 
agaiast  hinacy.  2.  A  tparldiog  gem  in  Arabia.  /Vm. 
L  37,  da 

A'SPIRATE  (Gram.)  the  character  in  the  Greek  (marked 
thus, ' )  to  denote  that  the  vowd  must  be  sounded  with  a 
breathii^,  as  v,  which  is  sounded  with  an  h  instead  of  e. 
The  letter  k,  in  modem  languages,  is  called  aspirate 
when  it  is  sounded,  in  distinction  from  h  mute,  which  u  not 
sounded. 

A'SFIS  {Ant.)  mr^k,  in  Latin  clypetUt  and  in  English  shield, 
was  a  defence  for  the  whole  body,  a^rding  to  the  man* 
ner  m  which  it  was  anciently  made.  It  was  composed 
either  of  wickers,  or  light  wood,  or  hides  doubled  into 
several  folds,  and  fortified  with  several  plates  of  metals,  to 
wluch  Homer  frequently  alludes.  They  were  mosUy  made 
1^  ox-hides,  and  thereftn^  commonly  called  i^Hi^  fimtu. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  sbidd  were  the  iim{  J^vf, 
nftf^M,  or  kmOh,  the  outermost  round,  circle,  or 
circumference ;  v^^^ma**,  in  lAtin  tun&o,  the  Boss,  jutting 
out  in  the  noiddle  of  die  buckler ;  nA«/MU>,  a  thon^  of 
leather,  whereby  they  hung  over  the  shoulder.  The  shields 
were  «r  di&rent  kinds,  varying  both  in  size  and  form. 
The  general  form  was  round,  whence  ^nrM^i  mwmam;  but 
the  ¥«|Mf  was  sfjuared,  the  fcf*«(  was  oblong,  the  Amtvw  was 
condoled  of  hides  with  the  hair,  and  the  >r*Ar«  was  a  small 
luht  buckler,  [vide  MUi^'}  Poll.  Onom,  1. 1,  c.  10 ; 
&ttaih,  in  Horn, 

Aspia  (ZooL)  mrwtft  Aip,  the  most  venomoui  of  all  sefpmti ; 
is  daned  by  linnanis  under  the  Colder.  Galen  makes 
three  Bjtecies .  of  the  Aspis,  namdy,  x*f  xtAiJW»,  and 
VTM^  which  is  the  most  pernicious  of  alt.  [vide  Atp] 
Gal.  de  Thfriac.  ad  Pison.  I.  1>  c.  8;  Aet.  Tetrahi  4, 
serm.  S,  c.  15 ;  Paul.  /E^net.  \,  5,  c.  18. 

ASFLE'NIUM  {Bot.)  MrmXmm,  or  Spleenwort;  a  plant  so 
called  from  its  efficacy  in  curing  disorders  of  the  ^«en. 
It  is  a  small  plant,  consistineof  leaves  only,  and  is  one  of 
the  five  capillaiy  plants.  TkemAnut.  Hitt.  Plant,  L  9, 
c  19;  Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  151  j  PUn.  1.27,  c.  5;  Oribas. 
Med.  Coll.  1.  11 ;  Paul.  Mgingt,de  Re  Med.  1. 7,  c.  3. 

AsPLEHiUM,  in  the  Litinean  tyttem,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  S!4  Cr^o^Mi^,  Order  1  FUtcet,  the  Trichomanes 
and  Lingua  eerana  of  Totimefbrt. 

Generic  Character*   FiiucTiriCATioMS  disposed  m  right 
lines  under  the  disk  at  the  frond. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  SM—A*plenium 
rkizophfUuTHt  seu  Pht/Uitkt  Rootleaved  Spleenwort.— 
Anlentum  hemionitit,  seu^  Hemiotiitist  Mule's-tongue 
Spleenwort.— j4«p2ennfm  nidtut  seu  Sc^mtendriat  Bira's- 
neat  ^^Iwawart.'—Atplenium  ceteracHt  Common  Spleen- 
wort, orMfltwaste. — A^alenium  frtekomanett  PaUftridium 
sea  Adiai^um,  Common  Mudeidiair.— >4b|]afeiinHH 
trionale,  A^roMehumt  HttoOeum,  FUiculaf  seu  FtHxt 
Forked  Fern,  Ac  &G.  Bodon.  Stirp,  Hitt. ;  0ia.  tar. 
Plant.  Hitt. I  J,Bauh.  Hitt.  Plant,  t  C,  Bank.  Pin,/ 
Park.Tkeat.Boltm,{  lUm  Hitt.  Plant,  i  Ttmmef.Intt.i 
Boerhaav.  Ind. 

AsPLEMiUH  is  also  the  AerotliAtm  rufkm  and  the  Meniteum 

of  Linnaeus. 

ASPORTATION  (Law)  a  felonious  carrying  away. 

ASPRE'DO  cemua  {Ichth.)  the  name  of  a  fidi  answering  to 
the  Perca  cemua  of  Linnmis.  In  the  head  of  this  fish  is  a 
bone  good  for  the  stone,  &c  Getn,  de  AqtuU.j  Rati  Ichth. 
AldrwhdePit, 


ASPREXLA  (Bot.)  iheJEmisetummaJutafliatmaM, 

A'SPRIS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  .^c;». 

ASS  iZool.)  the  vell-known  animal  which  is  neariy  allied  to 

the  norse,  and  is  the  Equut  atinut  of  Linnsus. 
Ass  (Her.)  was  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms, 

where  it  was  the  eoiblem  of  patience,  as 
Argentt  a  tbm  between  three  assa  passant; 

in  the  arms  of  the  Ascough  &mily." 
A'SSABA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  plant  used  medi- 

cinalhr. 

A'SSAC  (Chem.)  the  same  as  GumnU  ammoniacum. 

A'SSACH  {Lava)  a  mode  of  purgation  used  in  Wales,  of 
clearing  oneself  from  a  criminal  charge  by  the  oath  o 
300  men.  It  was  abolished  in  the  reign  m  Henry  the  Fifth. 
1  Hen.  5. 

ASSA-FCE'TIDA  (Chem.)  vide  Asa. 

ASSAl  (Mut.)  Italian  for  an  augmentative  expression 
which  in  any  composition  indicates  that  the  time  must  be 
accelerated  or  retarded,  as  all^rot  quick;  allegro  atsai, 
still  quicker ;  adagio,  slow ;  adagto  atsai,  still  slower.  . 

A'SSALA  (Bot.)  Nutmeg. 

ASSA'LI^  (Ent.)  worms  that  breed  among  planks. 
ASSANEfGI  (Min.)  the  powder  that  falls  off  from  the  wall 

of  salt  in  the  salt  mines, 
A'SSANUS  (Com.)  a  weight  among  the  andentt,  consisting 

of  two  dramfl.    Gal.  de  Ponder,  H  Menmr, 
ASSARABA'CCA  (Bot.)  vide  Atarunu 
ASSA'RON  (AM.)  andther  name  for  the  measure  called  in 

the  Scriptures  omer. 
ASSA'RTUM  (Lan)  or  attertumt  from  exertum,  pulled  up 

by  the  roots ;  assart,  an  offence  of  plucking  up  trees  by 

the  roots  io  the  fbresta.   Charia  Forea.  Anno  9  /f.  3,  c.  4 ; 

Flet.  1. 4,  0.22$  Crompt,  Jur.  177;  Afonw.  For.  Laws, 

part  l,p.  171. 

ASSA'SSIN  (Law)  one  who  kills  another  unlawfullv  and  by 
snrpriae.   The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
catain  uince  of  the  ^nifjr  <^  the  Arsacids^  called  the 
•  «  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  who  was  wont  to  iall  on 

defenceless  persons  that  came  in  his  way. 
ASSATIO  (Med.)  ttrrvm  and  mymric,  roasting  and  frying. 

Gal.  Alim.  Fae.  1. 3,  c.  2. 
ASSATU'RA  (Med.)  the  piece  of  meat  just  removed  from 
the  fire  after  roasting,  which,  when  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth, 
was  reckoned  among  poisons. 
ASSAULT  (Law)  an  attempt  or  offer,  with  violence,  to  do 
bodily  hurt  to  another.  IM,  Astit,  pL  60 ;  Lamb.  Erre- 
narch.  L  1,  c.  3. — Attault  and  kaUery,  an  assault  ifith 
actual  blows. 

ASS AOf  (Law)  from  essayer,  to  try ;  a  mode  of  trymg  me- 
tals, or  separating  them  fh>m  all  foreign  bodies  inherent  in 
them ;  thus  gold  and  ulver  are  assayed  by  the  refiner,  to 
obtain  them  in  their  finest  or  purest  state.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  toueh,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  it  were 
called  the  f0cert  of  the  toudi. — Attay  Matter,  the  master 
of  the  minC  vho  weighs  the  buUitm,  and  takes  care  that 
it  be  according  to  the  standard. — Atxaif  qf  weiglOs  and 
measaret,  an  examinaUon  of  them  by  the  questmen  in  the 
city,  &C.  Rar.  Orig.  279. 
ASSAY-BALANCE  (Af«cA.).apafticabr  kind  of  balance  or 

scales  employed  by  Assayers. 
ASSA'YER  the  king  (Law)  an  oflBcer  of  the  kins's  mint 
for  the  tiw  of  silver:  be  is  indifibrently  ^>p(unted  betweoi 
the  master  of  the  mint  and  the  mctchanu  that  carry  silver 
thither  for  exchange. 
ASSA'YING  (Mus.)  a  flourishing  previous  to  the  perform- 
ance. 

ASSAYSI'ARE  (Law)  to  associate  or  take  as  fellow  judges. 

Cart.  Abbat.  Glast.  M.  S. 
ASSECURA'RE  (Arekteol.)  to  make  secure  by  pledges,  or 
any  solemn  interpontion  of  fiuth.   Hovedon^^nno  1 174* 
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ASSEDA'tlON  (Law)  possession,  in  the  Scotch  law,  by  a 

tack  or  lease,  &c. 
ASSEMBLY  {Ecc,)  or  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland,-  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in  Scotland, 

composed  of  a  representation  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of 

the  Kirk. 

Assembly  uhlatoful  (Lmo)  the  meeting  of  three  or  more 
persons  to  do  an  unlawfid  act,  although  they  may  not  carry 
their  purpose  into  effect. 

Assembly  (Mil.)  the  second  beat  of  the  drum  before  the 

march . 

ASSEfNT  roj/al{Lav})  the  assent  of  the  king  to  the  bills  that 
have  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  form  of 
which,  when  given  to  a  public  bill,  is  "  Le  Roy  le  reut ; " 
but  to  a  private  bill,  *'  Soit  fait  comme  il  est  desir^,"  The 
royal  assent  may  be  given  either  in  person,  through  the 
medium  of  the  clerk,  by  commission  to  certain  lords,  or  by 
writing. 

A'SSERS  (Archit,)  atseresy  laths  which  support  the  tiles  of 

the  roof,  in  imitation  of  which  the  dentils  were  made. 

Viiruv.  1. 4,  c.  S ;  FesU  de  Verb,  Signifi  Bald.  Lex,  Vitruv, 
ASSERVATIO  {Med.)  the  same  ai  Qmseroatio, 
TO  ASSESS  ILaw)  to  rate,  or  to  fix  dwproporUon  which 

every  person  has  to  pay  of  any  particular  taxes. 
.    ASSESSOR  (Ant.)  Cujus  ^fficmm  est  astidere  pratidij  an 

assistant  in  council. 
Assessor  lAnat.)  vide  Prottata. 

Assessor  {Law)  those  that  assess  the  public  taxes,  of  which 
there  were  two  in  every  parish,  to  rate  every  person  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  his  estate.    Stat.  16  and  17  Car,  IL 

ASSETS  {Law)  from  assez^  enough ;  goods  and  chattels 
sufficient  for  an  heir  or  executor  to  discharge  the  debts 
and  legacies  of  the  testator  or  ancestor.  Astett  are 
either  real  or  personal,  assets  per  descent,  or  assets  entre 
raaines.  —  Real  assets  are  lands  in  fee  simple  whereof 
a  man  dies  se'ned.— Perianal  assets,  any  personal  estate. — 
Assets  per  descertt,  where  a  person  is  bound  in  an  obliga- 
tion, and  dies  seized  of  lands,  that  land  shall  be  assets, 
and  the  heir  shall  be  charged  as  far  as  the  land  descended 
to  him  shall  extend, — Assets  entre  maines,  M^ien  sufficient 
is  left  to  discharge  all  debts  and  legacies ;  or  where  some 
commodity  or  profit  ariseth  to  them  in  right  of  the  tes- 
tator*, these  are  assets  entre  maineSt  or  in  hand. 

ASSERVIA'RE  (Law)  to  draw  or  drain  water  from  marsh- 
grounds.    Man.  Anglican, 

ASSIDE'ANS  ( Theol)  «r  JEUi,  a  sect  of  the  Jews  who  are 
mentioned  tn  the  Maccabees,  1  Maca  ii.  42,  as  a  people 
who  were  devoted  to  the  law.  Hiey  are  suppmed  to  derive 
their  name  from  on*Dn,  nterciful,  holy,  because  they  pro- 
fessed particular  holiness  of  life.  From  tbem  sprung  the 
niarisees.  Rrland.  Antiq.  Sac.  Part.  2,  c.  11 ;  Prid.  Con- 
ned, part  2,  book  3,  &c. 

A'SSIDENS  A^Rum  (Med.)  rivt^piMti,  a  sign  or  symptom  usu- 
ally attendant  on  a  disorder,  but  not  inseparable  irom  it,  in 
distincUon  firom  the  pathognomonic,  whidi  is  inseparable. 
Gal.  Com.  5,  in  HippocrtU.  Epid.  1,  3. 

ASSIDE'RE  (Law)  to  assess  or  tax  equally.    Math,  Par, 

ASSI'DUUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Coniinuut. 

ASSIE'NTO  (Com.)  a  contract  between  the  king  of  Spain 
and  the  South-Sea  company  for  fixmishing  the  SpsoUih  set- 
tlements with  slaves. 

TO  ASSI'GN  (Law)  l.To  'make  a  right  over  to  another ;  as 
to  assign  an  estate,  an  annuity,  bond,  &c.  over  to  another. 
%  To  appoint,  as  to  appoint  a  deputy,  &c.  Justices  are 
also  said  to  be  assigned  to  take  assizes.  Stat.  11  H.  6, 
c.  2,  3.  S-  To  set  forth  or  point  out,  as  "  to  assign  errors," 
to  show  where  the  error  is  committed,  or  to  assign  false 
judgment;  to  show  wherein  it  wai  unjust.  F,  N,  B.  19, 
&C.I  Reg,  Ortt-.TS. 

Assign,  vide  Auignee, 


ASSI'GNABLE  magnitude  (Math,)  any  finite  magnitude 

that  can  be  expressed  or  spedfied. 
ASSIGNATIO  agrorum  (Ant,)  the  assignment  of  land  to 

soldiers,  either  as  debenturesor  for  reword  (^servioea.  CiCm 

ad  Fam.  1.  8,  ep.  13,  &c 

ASSIGNATION  (iflw)  the  ceding  or  yielding  a  thing  to 
anotherin  the  Scotch  law,  of  which  intimation  must  be  made. 

'ASSIGNE'E  (Law)  or  assign,  he  to  whom  any  thing  is  as- 
signed, as  an  assignee  to  a  Bankrupt's  estate. — Assignee, 
or  assign  by  deed,  is  one  appointed,  as  when  a  lessee  of  a 
term  assigns  the  same  to  another,  in  distinction  from  an 
Assignee^  or  astign  in  law,  whom  the  law  makes  so  without 
any  appointment,  as  an  executor,  who  is  assignee  in  law  to 
a  testator. 

ASSIt^NMENT  (Law)  1.  The  making  over  the  interest  a 
man  hath  in  a  concern  to  another,  as  the  assignment  of  an 
estate  freehold,  or  for  term  of  years,  b^  a  deed  in  writing. 
Co.  Lit.  2.  The  deed  itself;  thus  in  assignments  the  words 
grant,  assign,  and  set  over,  are  required.  Inst.  90,—At' 
signment  of  a  dower,  the  setting  out  a  woman's  marriage 
portion  by  the  heir. 

ASSIMILATION  IPhy,)  a  sort  of  motion,  by  which  some 
bodies  are  changed  into  other,bodie8>  apdy  ^sposed  into  a 
nature  homogeneous  to  their  own ;  as  the  assimilation  of  the 
food  with  the  body. 

Assimilation  (Mai,)  ■{•/MiWic,  enaction  by  which  the  nou- 
rishment assimilates  with  the  Uilng  nourished,  which  re- 
quires irpM^tTK,  apposition,  and  wfU^n,  agglutinatio,  or  ad- 
herence. It  differs  only  in  name  from  nutrition.  Gal,  de 
Fac,  Nat,  I.  3,c.l,etde  Cans,  Sympt.  1. 3,  c.  2. 

ASSIMULA'RE  (Law)  to  put  highways  together.  L^. 
Hen.  1,  c  8,  apud  Bnmpon, 

ASSIMULATIO  (ArvhieoL)  counterfeiting. 

ASSI'S  {Med.)  an  Egyptian  bolus,  consistmg  of  a  powder 
prepared  from  hemp  leaves.   Protp.  Alp. 

Assis  (Her.)  sejant,  or  sitting,  as  a  lion  assis  affrontf,  or 
seiatitgardant  affrontS.    [vide  Sejant'}  * 

ASSISTE'NTE^Mmif.}  or  attitet  glandulou,  the  prostate 

f lands;  so  called  because  they  lie  near  the  bladder,  [vide 
^arastata] 

ASSI'SA  (Low)  from  astideo.  ^idi  Assi*e']'-~Assisacadere, 
to  be  nonsuited  when  the  comnbtinant,  from  defect  of  legal 
evidence,  can  proceed  no  farther.  Bract,  1.  2,  c.  7  ;  ^iet, 
1. 4-,  c.  15.—Assistt  cadit  injuratum,  is  where  a  thing  in  con- 
troversy is  so  doubtful  that  it  must  necessarily  be  tried  by 
a  jury.  Flet.  1.  4,  c.  15.—Assisa  continuanda  vd 
ganda.  [vide  Astixey—Assita  pants  et  ceremtm.  [nde 
Asuite^^Atma  de  virum,  a  writ,  fvide  Juris  ulnim]— 
Atnsa  Nocumenti.  [vide  NuitmceJ—Auita  ca^  in  tno- 
dim  assisa — AssisajuduMm,  a  judgment  of  the  court  given 
either  against  the  plaintiff  or  the  cte&ndant. 

ASSI'SEJLow)  vide.^inz0. 

ASSl'SUS  {Lmw)  rented  or  fiumed  out  for  such  an  asnze 
or  assessment.  Terra  assisa  was  opposed  to  Terra  dond' 
nica,  the  latter  being  held  in  domam,  and  the  fonner  let 
out  to  smaller  tenants. 

ASSITHMENT  (Law)  aweregeld  or  compensation  by  a 
pecuniary  mulct  for  any  offence,  from  ad  and  the  Saxon 
f  iche,  in  lieu  of,  because  it  was  paid  in  lieu  of  any  other 
punishment. 

A'SSIUS  lapis  (Mia.)  vide  Asius. 

ASSI'ZE  (Law)  assisa, .  from  assidere,  to  sit  together ;  signi- 
fies, in  its  proper  sense,  an  assembly  of  knigKts,  and  other 
substantial  men,  with  the  justice,  at  a  certain  time,  and 
in  a  certain  place,  for  the  due  administration  of  justice. 
In  this  sense  assizes  are  general  when  the  justices  go  their 
circuits  with  commission  to  take  all  assizes ;  or  uiey  arc 
special  when  special  commissions  are  granted  to  try  parti- 
cular causes.  The  commissions  for  general  assizes  are 
five  in  number ;  famsAy, — Commisuiurof  mar  and  terminer 
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for  the  trial  of  felomei,  treasons,  &c. — Of  gaol  delivert/y 
for  the  trial  of  all  persons  committed  to  eaol  for  any 
offence. — Of  amzft  for  trials  upon  writs  of  assize. — Of 
mn  pHiu,  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  in  the  vacation,  that 
hare  been  brought  to  issue  in  the  courts  above  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  of  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action 
arises^  with  this  proviso,  nisi  prius,  i.  e.  unless,  before  the 
day  prefixed,  the  judges  of  assize  come  into  the  county 
in  questloDi  which  tfa^  are  sure  to  do  in  the  preceding 
vacation.—^  committton  of  the  peace  in  every  county  of 
the  cireuita  where  all  justices  of  the  peace  are  bound 
to  attend.   Sntct.  1.2.  &c.;  Flet,  1.4;  4  /atf.  265.— 
Cierk  of  asnwj  an  officer  of  the  court  who  seu  down 
all  things  judicially  done  by  the  justices  of  assize  in  court. 
Astixe  signi6es  also,  1.  A  writ  of  assize  for  the  recovery 
of  things  immoveable,  of  which  one  has  been  disseized. 
This  was  of  diferent  kinds ;  namely, — Astize  of  novel 
disseitin,  a  remedy,  maxime  ^estinutn,  for  the  recovery 
of  lands  or  tenem«its. — Assixe  of  mart  d'ancettoTt  when 
a  man's  ancestors  died  seized  of  lands,  and,  after  their 
death,  a  stranger  abated. — Assize  of  darrein  presentment, 
where  a  man's  ancestors  have  presented  a  clerk  to  a 
church,  and,  afterwards  the  church  being  void,  a  stranger 
presents  his  clerk  to  the  churcli,  whereby  the  right  of 
the  proprietor  is  disturbed.    Stat.  20,  H.  3,  c.  3; 
ff^estm.  %  c.  13,  &c. ;  Bract,  I.  4  ;  f.  N.  B.  105. 
190,  &c.;  Co.  Lit.  154,  &c.;  Reg.  Orig.  208,  &c.  \ 
Neva.  Nat.  Brev.  417*  &c.  —  Assize  at  larger  a  writ 
brought  by  an  infant  to  inquire  whether  his  ancestors 
were  of  nill  good  memoi^  when  he  made  the  deed 
whereby  be  claims  his  right.— '.(jFmze-  in  point  of  assize, 
when  the  defendant  [deads  directly  to  the  writ,  no 
wrone.^ — Anize  oat  of  ^  point  ^ assixe,  when  the  defend- 
ant pleads  Bomethtng  by  way  of  exception. — Assize  of 
of  damages,  wb^  the  tenant  confesseth  an  ouster.— 
itisa  contimiaHda,  a  mit  directed  to  justices  of  assize 
fat  the  continuation  of  a  cause  when  certiun  records 
'  alleged  cannot  be  produced  in  time  by  die  party  that 
has  occauon  to  use  them.— .^sma  prmvganda,  a  writ 
for  the  stay  of  proceeding  by  reason  of  the  parties 
being  employed  in  the  Kmg's  business.   2.  Assize  is 
sometimes  token  for  a  statute,  as  —  Assiza  panis  et 
cereoiue,  assize  of  Bread  and  Beer,  a  statute  for  r^u- 
lating  their  weight  and  quantity. — Assize  of  the  forest, 
touching  orders  to  be  observed  m  the  King's  forest.— 
Astize  ^  the  King,  the  same  as  the  statute  of  view  of 
Frankpledge.  51  //.  3;  Manw.  For.  Lams,  35.   3.  As' 
axe  is  likewise  sometimes  taken  for  a  jury  whan  asmxes 
of  novel  disseisin  are  tried.    6  Hen.  6,  c.  2. 
ASSI'ZER  of  weights  end  measures  {Law)  an  officer  who 

has  the  care  ana  oversight  of  those  matters. 
ASSIZORS  ^Law)  in  the  Scotch  Law  answer  to  the  jurors 

hi  the  English  Law. 
ASSOCIA'TION  (Lavj)  a  writ  directed  to  justices  of  as- 
size to  have  others  associated  unto  them  as  colleagues  in 
assize.  N.  B.  185 ;  Reg.  Ora.  201,  &c. ;  New.  Nat.  Brm. 
416,  &c. — Association  ofParUameM,  the  solemn  associa- 
tirai  which  Parliament  entered  into,  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam  III,  to.drfend  his  Majesty's  person  and  government. 
7  &  8  Wm.  Ill,  cap  S,  made  vpid  by  1  Ann.  Stat.  1, 
cap.  fiS,  §  2. 

AikoiciATioH  ^  Ideas  {Phil.)  tiiat  connexion  between  cer- 
taiii  ideas  which  causes  them  to  succeed  each  other  in- 
voluntarily in  the  mind. 

ASSCVDES  {Med.)  from  ois&re,  to  burn ;  a  continual  ferer 
with  excessive  beat  inwar^,  thou^  not  so  greftt  exter- 
nally. It  is  arranged  by  dmlen  under  the  Tertian  Re- 
nutt^ts. 

ASSOI'LE  {Law)  to  deliver  from  excommnniration.  SUumdf. 
Plac.  C&r,  72. 


A'SSONANCE  {Gram.)  a  jingUng  of  words  which  have  the 

same  sound,  but  are  not  intended  to  rhyme. 
A'SSONANT  rhymes  {Poet.)  a  sort  of  verses  common  ailiong 

the  Spaniards  which  rhyme  but  imperfectly, 
ASSO'NIA  {Bot.)  from  auo,  a  Spanish  botanist;  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class  16  Monadkphia,  Order  5  Dodecandria. 
Generic  Ciaracter*,   Cal.  perianth  double^— CoR.  petals 
five. — Stau, ^filaments  fifteen;  anthers  obltmg.'— -Fist. 
germ  roundish ;  ^gle  simple ;  stigmas  five^-Paa.  oopru/e 
subglobose ;  swis  wAituy. 
Spedes.   The  species  are  pereanials,  a>  Assoma  palmata, 
angulattt,  &c. 

ASSU'MINA  {Bot.)  a  shrub  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which 

destroys  the  vena  medinensis. 
ASSU'MPSIT  {Law.)  from  assumo,  a  voluntary  promise,  by 

which  &  man  takes  upon  himself  to  perform  or  pay  any 

thing  to  another. — Action  of  assumpsit,  [vide  Action} 
ASSU'MPTION  {Log.)  the  postulate  or  thing  stmposed, 

which  is  the  minor  or  second  proposition  in  a  syllogism. 

[vide  StfUogism"] 
AssuMFTiOK  il^ed.)  the  receivine  of  any  thing  into  the 

body  through  the  mouth)  as  an  aliment,  &c.    Castdl.  Lex. 

Med, 

Assumption  (£ec.)  1.  A  feast,  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
August,  in  the  Romish  church,  in  commemoration  of  the 
miraculous  ascent  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  2.  The  day  of  the 
death  of  a  Saint. 

ASSU'MPTIVE  Arms  {Her.)  such  arms  as  a  man  hatii  a 
right  to  assume  to  himself  by  virtue  of  some  action ;  as  if 
a  man,  being  no  gentieman  by  blood,  shall  take  prisoner 
any  nobleman  and  gentieman,  be  may  bear  the  snield  <^ 
that  prisoner,  and  enjoy  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Clark,  who,  in  the  reisQ  of 
Henry  VIII,  took  the  arms  of  his  prisoner  the  Duke  de 
Longueville.  [vide  Arms'] 

ASSimANCE  (C^)  vide  Insurance. 

AssuRAMca  glands  {Law)  where  lands  are  conveyed  by 
a  deed. 

ASSU'RGENS  (Bot.)  rising  in  a  curve  to  an  erect  position, 

an  epithet  for  a  pelusle  ana  for  leaves — Petiolus  auttr^^, 

a  nsmg  petiole. — Folia  asturgentia,  imng  leaves.  / 
ASSY'ZEkS  [Law)  jurors,  or  those  who  serve  mi  an  in- 

quest  in  the  Scotch  Law. 
ASSY'THMENT  {Lam)  Reparation  for  mutUation  and 

slaughter  in  the  Scotch  Law. 
A'STACUS  {Icht.)  the  lobster,  whidi,  in  the  Linnean 

system,  forms  a  diviuon  of  the  Cancer  or  Crab.  Plin. 

1.  9,  c.  31;  Gem.  de  Aguat.s  Bandelet,  de  Afitat,f  At- 

droo.  tchth. 
ASTA'ND^  {Ant)  vide  Asganda. 

ASTATHIANS  (Ecc.)  heretics  and  followeia  of  one  Ser- 
ous in  the  ninth  century,  who  renewed  the  Manicheftn 
impostures.    Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  810. 

A'STAZOF  {Med.)  l.An  ointment  of  litharge,  spernisia, 
and  houseleek.  2.  A  mixtmre  of  rosewater  and  camphor. 
Paracel.  de  Apostem.  c.  38. 

ASTCHA'CHILOS  (A/«i.)  agangrenous  ulcer  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  feet.   Paraeel.  de  Apostem.  c.  18« 

A'STEISM  {Riet.)  ifiv^it,  from  nfAt,  urbanutj  a  plea- 
sant trope,  or  kind  of  irony,  as 
Virg.  Edog.  3,  v.  90. 

BniHM  mm       mmattmaanma,  Meeti. 

Demet.  Ehe.  128 ;  Longin.de  SuMin.  1.34^  c8;  PhUottrat. 
VU.  Sophitt.  tom.  i.  p.  540. 
A'STER  Sbsmu  {Min.)  from  a'star;  a  kind  of  bright 
earth  dug  in  the  island  of  Samos^  so  called  from  its  re- 
sembling a  star.  It  is  efficacious  against  spitting  of 
blood.  Diosc.  I.  15,  c.  172;  PUn.  \.  35,  &16i  Gal. 
de  Camp.  Med.  sec.  gen.  1.4;  J^erf.  ^ [ 
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AeU  Tetrah.  !»  term,  1 ;  Paul.  uEginet.  de  Re  Med. 
1. 7,  c.  3. 

Aster  Attiau  {Bot.)  JtmUt,  a  plant,  bo  called  from  the 
figure  of  its  flower,  which  resembles  that  of  a  star.  It  was 
also  called  Bubonium  from  its  efficacy  in  curing  a  bubo. 
Diotcor.  1. 4<,  c  120 ;  PUn.  1.  27>  c.  5  ;  Gtd.  de  Sunjpl.  1.  6 : 
Oribat.  Med.  CoU,  1. 11;  Aet,  Tetrab.  1,  aenn.  I ;  PauL 
£ginet.  de  Re  Med.  1. 7»  c.  3. 
Aster,  in  the  Uhbmh  a^stetttf  a  geous  of  plants.  Class  19 
Syngenetiaf  Order  S  Polyoma  Superfiua,  in  English 
^tarwort. 

Generic  Charaeten.  Cal.  common  imbricate. — Cor.  com- 
pound radiaie^STAMM  ^filaments  five ;  anthers  cvliodric. 
•—Pi  ST.  germ  oblong;  f/^filifonn;  itigma  hi&d. — Per. 
none;  c^fx  icaroefy  changed;  seeds  solitary;  rec^ide 
naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Aster  tripolium, 
seu  Tripoliumt  the  SeapStarwort. — Aster  Ameuus,  seu 
Amelluit  Italian  Starwort,  &c.  Ger,  Herb. ;  C.  Bauk. 
Pin.;  Raii  Hist,  Plant.;  Toumef.  Inst.  Rei  Herb.; 
Soerhaav.  Ind. 

Aster  {Late)  or  homo  aster^  aman  that  is  resident.  Britt.  151. 
ASTERA'NTIUM  {Bot.)  the  herb   called  imperatoria, 

masterwwt,  or  pellitory  of  Spain.   Dodon.  Stirp.  Hist, 
ASTE'RIA  (Mitt.)  the  Bastard  Opal,  a  sort  of  gem. 
ASTE'RIAS  (Or.)  irtf^,  a  kind  of  heron  or  egret,  the 
Accipiter  palumharius  of  Pliny,  the  Fako  paluri3>ariuk  of 
Xinnseus,  and  the  Gossbawk  of  Willoughbjr  irutat. 
Hist,  Anim.  1. 9,  c.  36 ;  PUn.  1. 10,  c.  60. 
Astsrias  (,Bot.)  the  Gentiana  lutea  of  linnBUi. 
AsTBRiAs  (Con.)  Star-fish  or  Sea-star,  a  genoi  of  animalsi 
Class  Vermes,  Order  MoUusca. 
Qenerie  (^arecters.   Body  depressed,  covered  with  a  co- 
riaceous coat,  fhmishM  with  five  or  more  ra^  and 
numerous  retractile  tentaciUa^MsslA  m  the  centre. 
Species.  These  animals  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  and 
feed  on  ousters,  to  friuisebeds  Haej  are  very  destmcUve. 
'  They  easily  renew  any  parts  whiiw  are  lost  by  Violence, 
and  fix  themseWes  to  me  bottom  by  swimmmg  on  the 
back,  and  bending  the  rays.   The  wpexim  are  diatin 
guished  into  the  lunate^  stdiate,  &c. 
ASTE'RICUM  {Bot.)  «fif<Mr,  mttnUs  kerbat  pellitory  of 

the  wall.   PUn.  1.  22,  c.  17. 
ASTERISCOI'DES  {Bot,)  a  species  of  the  Osmites  of  lin- 
nceus. 

ASTERI'SCUS  {Bot.)  the  Biqi/Uhalmium  and  the  SUphiian 

asteriscus  of  Linnaeus.    Toam^. ;  Dillen.  Sfc. 
A'STERISK  [Gram.)  ktt^itH,  a  diminutive  of  «rii(,  a  star; 

a  little  mark  in  the  form  of  a  star  (  *  )  shewing  something 

to  be  noted.   Idd.  Orig.  1.  1,  c.  20. 
A'STERI  Similis  (Bot.)  the  Erigeron  aljanum  of  Lia- 

nsnis. 

ASTERI'SMUS  {Ast.)  ttrtftrp^  an  asterism  or  constella- 
tion    fixed  stars.  .  . 

ASTE'RN  {Mar.)  behind  a  ship,  as  opposed  to  aheadt  which 
is  before. 

ASTEROCETHALUS  {Bot.)  the  5(»iftMua  of  Linncus. 
ASTEROmES  [Bat,)  Bastard  Star-wort   1.  The  Buph- 

thalmuM  ot  Idnnmn.    Toumef,    2.  A  qpecies  of  the 

Conyxa  of  Linmeiu. 
ASTEROPLATYCA'RPOS  (Bot.).  the  Orthonna  pectinata 

of-Linneeus. 

ASTERO'PTEROS  (Bot.)  the  L<ry««-a  of  Linnms. 
.  ASTEROFODIUM  (Afm.)  a  gem,  very  similar  to  Ae  As- 
toria. 

A'STHMA  {Med.)  jH^,  from       to  breath;  signi&es,  ac 
cording  to  Hippocrates,  a  quick  and  difficult  respiration 
such  as  people  experience  atter  running,  and  is  the  highest 
degree  of  dyspne.   Hippocrat.  apb.  46 ;  Aret.  de  Sign, 
de  Cttus.  Morb,  Acut.  hi,  c  11 ;  Go/.  Comm.  m  Hip-i 


pocrat.  nd  loc.  Oribas.  de  Loe.  Affec.  L3,  c.  79;  Paul, 
^ginet,  de  Re  Med.  1. 3,  c.  29. 
Asthma  is  a  disorder  which  consists  in  a  chronical  and 
sometimes  periodical  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  smse 
of  stricture  across  the  breast,  and  is  classea  by  Cullen  as  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Neurotis,  Order  Spasms. 
The  species  are — Asthma  spontaneum,  when  without  any 
manifest  cause* — Asthma  piahoricum,  when  arising  fVom 
plethont — Asthma  eaanihematicum,  originating  in  the  re- 
pulsion of  some  add  humour. 
A'STOMOS  (Anat.)  from      priv.  and  with- 

out mouths.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  people  in  Indka  without 
mouths,  who  live  anheJatu  et  odore. 
ASTRA'BA  {Lit.)  1.  The  Pack-saddle  or  Sompter-mule;  a 
title  of  one  of  Plautus'  plays.  2.  A  stepping-stone  on 
which  to  mount  horses.  Suiaas  ;  Hesychius,  Sjc. 
A'STRAGAL  {^Archit.)  ttrf»yaA<c,  the  ande-bone ;  a  small 
round  moulding,  encompassing  the  fut  or  diaft  of  a 
column,  which  was  made  to  imitate  the  form  of  those 
bones  which  are  placed  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck  of  the 

'      -  Fftnro.  die 


foot,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  , 

Archit.  1.  3,  c.  3 ;  Philand.  Bald.  Lex  Vitruv. 
Astragal  {Gun.)  the  comer  ring  of  apiece  of  ordnance. 
ASTRAGALOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  PAom  of  Tournefort, 
ASTRAGALOMA'NCY  {Ant.)  u^aK^mi*,  a  species 
of  divination,  by  throwing  small  pieces  marked  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  from  the  accidental  disposition  of 
which  the  bnswer  was  sought. 
ASTRA'GALUS  {Anat.)  the  ancle-bone,  or  sling-bone,  the 
superior  and  first  bone  of  the  foot,  so  called  from  Af7"V«A«(, 
a  die,  because  it  resembled  a  die  m  shape.   It  is  divided 
into  two  portions ;  one  posterior,  which  u  large,  and  as  it 
were  the  body ;  and  one  anterior,  which  is  an  apoplnws. 
Ruf.  Ephes.  AppdL  Pari  Corp.  Human,  1. 3,  c.  5 ;  Qnbas. 
1.  25.  c  3. 

AsTitAGALUs  {Bot.)  Liquorice-Vetch,  a  plant  so  called  from 
the  uicle-bone,  which  its  seed  resembles  in  shape.  Its 
root  is  sweetish,  astringent,  and  gives  a  tincture  of  red  to 
blue  paper.   IHoseor,  1. 4^  c.  6S ;  PUn.  1. 96>  c.  8 ;  CaL  de 

Simpl.  1.  6. 

Astragalus  (Bot.)  n  geaoM  of  ^AantB,  CUm  17  Dia^pkia, 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Ckl.  perianth  one-Ieaved.r-Coa.  pa- 
petionaceous.STAU.  filaments  diadelpbous.;  anthers 
roundish.— PisT.  germ  nearly  columnar;  subulate; 
stigma  obtuse. — Per.  legume  two-celled ;  seeds  kidney- 
shaped. 

Species.   The  species  are  perennials,  as — Astragalus  ono- 
br^ist  Purple-spiked  Milk-Velcli. — Astragalus  deer, 
Ctcer  tilvestre,  seu  Glaux,B\&d  Milk- Vetch,  &c — Astra- 
gakts  hypoglottis,  seu  Glawc  montana  purpurea,  pui|Ue 
Mountain  Milk- Vetch,  &c,  Clus.  Hist,  rar.  Plant,  t  J. 
Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,  f  C.Bauh.Pin.;  Oer.Herb,;  Pari. 
Theat.  Baton,  i  RaU  Hist.  Plant. 
Astragalus  is  also  the  Antht/lUs  montana;  the  Bisurrula ; 
the  Hedtfsarum  argenUitumg  the  Indigo^ra  hirsviat  the 
Orobus  vernus  and  tabtrosus  ;  and  4he  Phaca  of  {.inueus. 
Bauh.t  Park.  I  8(C. 
AUSTRAL  iAUron.)  b^onging  to  the  stars. 
ASTRAUSH  (itfiM.)  that  ore  of  gold  which  lies  as  yet  in 
its  first  state. ' 

ASTRA'NTIA  (Bot.)  Master  Wort,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  2  Digyma. 

Generic  Charaaers,  Cal.  vmH^mdverstd  rays  very-  few ; 
partial  very  numerous.— CoR .  universal  voiform. — 
St  AM.  ^filaments  five;  anthers  simple.-— Pist.  germ  ob- 
long ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  Jruit  ovate ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  Tbeape&ea^^^T^t^i^s^B^^^^ 


AST 


AST 


HdliAortu,»imVeratrum,  Great  Muter-Wort— wtfi^n-  H 
Cm  Minor,  seu  H<ffe&»w,  little  or  Aipioe  Master-Wort  i 
^Astnmtia  eiliariSf  aeajauione,  i/e.   Dodon.  Stirp,  a 
Hut,S  Ger,  Herh^i  J,  Bauh.  Hist,  Plant,  f  CBauh. 
IHtt,f  Park.  Theat.Botaius  Rait  Hut,  Plant,  f  Tour- 
tuf.  Inttit.  Rei  Herb, ;  Boerhaav.  Ind. 
ASTRA'RIUS  ht£re»  {Lavs)  ftom  astrt,  the  heartb  of  a 
chimney,  where  the  ancestor,  by  conveyance,  hath  set  his 
beir  apparent  and  his  family  in  a  house  in  his  lifetime. 
Co.  Lit. 

ASTRI'CTA  {Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  belly,  in 

opposition  to  the  soltda,  or  relaxed. 
ASTRICTiyRIA  {Med.)  rh^  s&me  Astringentia, 
ASTRI'NGENIS  {Med.)  astrhgentia,  those  things  which 

have  a  binding  quality,  as  Peruvian  Bark,  &c. 
A'STRIOS  {Mtn,)  from  Zt^f,  a  kind  of  gem  found  in  India, 

resembling  cbrystal.   Plin.  1.  37,  c.9;  Isid.  Orig,  I.  16, 

<i.  13. 

ASTROBOLOS  (Mui.)  from  ^fp»f  and  ^SmAAw,  to  dart;  a 
gem  like  a  fish's  eye.    PUn.  1.  37,  c.  9. 

ASTROBOLI'SMOS  {Med.)  ir^^^rfi^^,  from  «rf«,  a  star, 
and  j3«AA«,  to  strike ;  with  regard  to  plants,  denotesplanet 
strickeu;  with  reeard  to  man,  it  signifies  apoplexy.  Theoph, 
de  Caus.  Plant.  I.  5,  c.  2;  Gorr.  Dejin.  Med. 

ASTRODI'CTICUM  {Astron.)  an  mstrument  for  several 
persons  to  view  the  stars  at  the  same  time,  invented  by 
Mr.  Weighel. 

ASTROGNO'SIA  {Astron.)  a  knowledge  of  the  fixed  stars, 

from  vi'Ao-xwf,  to  know,  and 
ASTRO'IDES  (Her.)  a«tar  consisting  of  six  points  or  more, 

in  distinctiom  from  a  mullet,  consisting  only  of  five,  [vide 
'  MuUet  and  Star'] 

ASTRtyiTES  {Min.)  a  stone  having  the  figure  of  a  star 
upon  it.  It  is  a  species  of  the  Helmiuthotithus  of  Un- 
iweus.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  9. 

ASTROLA'BIUM  {Astron.)  <lrp«A«/3«»,  from  iff»,  a  star, 
and  it»fAfiu*0f  to  take ;  Astrolabe,  an  instrument  described 
by  Ptolemy,  which  was  chiefly  used  by  navigators  to  take 
the  height  of  the  pole,  &c.  at  sea.  It  is  now  superseded  by 
Hadley's  quadrant.   Plol.  Almag.  I.  5,  c.  I . 

A'STROLABE,  Sea,  an  instrument  for  taking  altitudes  by 
lea. 

ASTRCLOGY^  an  art  of  judging  or^  predicting  human 
events  by  the  influence  of  the  stars,  wtudi  is  now  generally 
ewp^oded. 

ASTRO'NIUM  (Bo/.)  a  genus  of  plants,  aass  22  Prnton- 
dria,  OtAvt  B  Dioecia. 

Generic  CharatUers,  For  the  male.  Cal.  periaiUh  five- 
leaved;  lenJUts  ovate. — Coa.  petals  five  ovate;  nectary 
five. — Stam.  JUamentt  five;  anthers  oblong.  For  the 
female.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaJiHs  oblong. — 
Cob.  petals  five^PisT.  germ  ovate ;  ityles  three ;  stig- 
mas sub-capitate^ — Feb.  none;  aUyx  coloured;  teed 
one  oval. 

Species.  The  only  species  is,  Astronium  graveolens,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Carthagena.  Linn.  Spec  Plant. 
ASTRONCMICAL  {Astron.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  re- 
lating to  astronomy,  as  astronomical  Day^  Hour,  V^ar, 
in  ^stinction  from  the  civil  Day,  Hour,  Year,  [vide  Day, 
&c.] — Agronomical.  Characterst  those  used  in  astronomy, 
vide  Characters'^-^ Agronomical  Horizon,  in  distinction 
om  the  Sensible  Horizon,  [vide  Horizon'] — Astronomical 
Place  of  a  Star  or  Planet,  the  longitude  of  a  star  or  place 
in  Uie  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  ue  beginning  of  Aries. 
—  Attronomical  Hours,  such  as  are  reckoned  from  the 
noon  or  mid-day  of  one  day  to  the  noon  or  midnight  of 
anodier. — Attronomical  observations,  such  observations  as 
are  made  with  suitd>le  instruments  by  astronomers  on  the 
Ittavenly  bodies  to  ascertain  th^  forms,  appearances,  mo- 
tiou,  Ac   The  observations  of  HippardnUj  which  are 


the  eailiiest  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Greets,  are  given 
in  Ptolemy's  Almagest. — AOronomwd  TahUt^  are  compu- 
'  tations  of  the  motions,  places,  and  other^enomena  of  the 
planets,  both  primary  and  secondary.  Tables  of  this  de- 
scription are  to  be  found  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  which 
have,  however,  been  superseded  by  more  modem  and 
correct  calculations. 

AsTROMOHicAL  Calendar,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
board  on  which  is  pasted  an  engraven  and  printed  paper, 
with  a  brass  slider,  which  curies  a  hair,  and  shows  upon 
sight  the  meridian  altitude  and  declination  of  the  sun. — 
Astronomical  Qiiadrant,  a  mathematical  instrument  for 
taking  observations  of  the  sun.  [vide  ^rfronom^]  Astro- 
nomical Telescope,  so  called  because  it  is  only  used  in  astro- 
nomical observation,  consists  of  an  object-glass,  and  an 
eye-glass,  both  comex.,— Astronomical  Sector,  an  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  difference  in  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation between  two  objects  whose  distance  is  too  great  to 
be  seen  through  a  fixed  telescope. 

ASTRONO'MICALS  {Math.)  i.e.  Astronomical  Numbert^a 
name  for  sexagesimal  fractions,  because  tbej  were  for* 
merly  used  in  astronomical  calculations. 

ASTRO'NOM  Y,  so  called  from  Mrr*.  actar,  and  ri/Mt,  a  law,  is 
8  science  whidi  teaches  the  measures  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  it  comprehends  the 
whole  docrine  of  the  sphere.  It  conusti  of  two  parts, 
theoretical  and  practical. 

Tlieorelical  Astronomy. 
.  The  theory  of  astronomy  comprehends  a  knowledge  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  afiecttons  of  the  sphere. 

The  Circles  of  the  Sphere. 

ITie  sphere  is  the  concave  orb,  or  expanse,  which  invests 
the  celestial  bodies. — The  cinles  of  the  sphere  are  those 
which  cut  the  sphere,  or  have  their  circumference  either 
in  the  immoveable  or  moveable  superficies  of  the  8{^ere. 
-r-To  every  circle  of  the  sphere  belongs  a  centre,  an 
axis,  and  two  poles. — The  centre  is  the  middle  point 
round  which  the  sphere  revolves. — ^The  axis  is  a  right 
line  drawn  through  die  centre, -on  which  the  bod;^  re- 
volves.—The  poles  are  the  extreme  points  of  the  axis. 

Every  circle  is  divided  into  360  parts  called  d^reet,  each 
degree  into  60  minutet,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds. 
Circles  are  divided  into  great  and  small.— Great  cirtdes 
are  such  as  cut  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
centres  of  which  are  the  centres  of  the  sphere.^ — The 
small  circlet  of  the  tphere  are  those  which  divide  it  un- 
equally, and  consequently  do  not  pass  through  its  centre. 

Great  Circles  of  the  Sphere. 

The  great  circles  of  the  sphere  are — the  Horizon,  Meei- 
dian,  Equator,  Ecliptic  with  the  Zodiac,  the  Colures, 
the  Vertical  Circles.  Circles  of  Declination,  Circles  of 
Latitude,  Horary  Circles,  and  Circles  of  Position. 
'  Horizon.  The  Horizon  is  a  great  circle  which  divides  the 
sphere  into  two  hemispheres,  opper  and  lower. — The 
upper  hemisphere  is  that  above  the  head  of  the  spectator, 
and  the  lotoer  hemisphere  that  under  his  feet.  The  hori- 
zon is  divided  into  the  rational  and  sensible.  The  ra- 
tional, which  is  the  Horizon  properly  so  called,  belongs 
to  all  the  spheres ;  but  the  senstAle  Horizon  has  ;-e8pect 
to  different  parts  of  the  same  sphere.  The  poles  of  the 
-  Horizon  are  the  two  vertical  points  oallea  the  Zenith 
and  the  Nadir, as  in  fig.  l,plate  13,  where  C  represents  the 
centre  of  the  mundane  sphere,  B  A  E  N  the  globe  of 
the  earth,  H  V  R  K  the  heavens,  or  celestial  meridian» 
H  C  R  the  Horizon,  H  V  R  the  upper  hemisphere  of 
the  universe,  B  AE  of  the  earth;  HR£r%nd.BJUa 
the  lower hemi«pherei,yKth£>ei^VIUi^fr2^pWil 
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or  the  Zenith  and  Nadir.   The  senuble  horizon  is  h  r, 
which  is  a  small  circle  of  the  sphere. 
Meridian.  The  Meridian  is  a  vertical  circle  drawn  through 

the  poles  of  the  world  P  Q,  as  A  Z  B  N  in  fig.  2. 
Eguaior.    The  Equator,  so  called  in  the  terrestrial  sphere ; 
but,  in  the  celestial  sphere,  the  Equinoctial^  is  a  circle 
drawn  from  the  East  to  the  West,  by  whidi  it  divides 
the  sphere  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemisphere, 
aaAHQG.  fig.  S. 
£dipHc,  The  Ecliptic  is  that  circle  in  the  heavens  which 
the  lun  seems  to  describe  in  its  course.   It  cuts  the 
Equator  at  two  points,  called  the  Equinoctial  pomtSt 
where  the  Ecliptic  is  at  the  greatest  distance  fnnn  the 
Equator,  and  makes  with  it  an  an^le  of  inclination  of 
nearly  23^  d^rees,  called  the  oHtquitjf  qf  the  Ediptic^ 
as  in  fig.  3,  where  EGLH  represents  the  Ecliptic, 
AHQG  the  Equator;  the  arc  A  E,  or  the  angle 
AGE,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  A  Q,  and  £  L  uie 
obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic.    E  and  L  the  Equinoctial 
Points,  the  former  of  which  is  called  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  the  latter  the  autumnal  equinox.    The  Zodiac  is  a 
girdle,  or  belt,  in  the  celestial  sphere,  which  extends 
about  eight  decrees  on  each  side  the  Ec]i[itic,  as  C  F, 
fig.  7.    It  is  divided  into  the  Dodecantatoria,  or  twelve 
portions,  called  the  tigns  of  the  Zodiac. 
Colures.   The  Colures  are  circles  which  circumscribe  the 
globe  from  North  to  South,  and  pass  through  the  poles 
of  the  world  ;  the  first,  called  the  Equinoctial  colurCf 
passes  through  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  libra;  the 
second,  called  the  Solstitial  Colure,  passes  through  the 
beginning  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 
Vertical  or  Azimuth  drcles.   A  Vertical  or  Azimuth  circle 
is  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  Zenith  and  Nadir, 
cutting  the  horizon  at  rig^t  ancles ;  it  is  also  called  a 
circle  of  altitude,  because  the  a^tuda  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  measured  upon  it,  as  A  Z  B  N,  fig.  2,  passing 
through  the  points  Z  N.   The  prime  ot  primary  vertitM 
drcle,  is  that  which  passes  through  the  East  and  West 
points,  and  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian, 
which  is  also  a  vertical  circle  passinj^  through  the  North 
and  South  points.  The  points  in  which  this  prime  drcle 
Z  D  N  £  cuts  the  Horizon  A  D  B  E  are  called  Cardinal 
PoiB/*, which  are  A  North,  B  South, E  East.and  D  West. 
CircUs  of  Dedination.    A  circle  of  declination  is  a  circle 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  having  its 
poles  in  the  Equator,  as  in  fig.  4,  where  H  O  R  repre- 
sents the  horizon,  A  Q,  the  Equator,  Z  N  the  vertical 
circle,  and  P  G  D  K  tbe  circle  of  declination  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  Equator  and  the  poles  of  the 
world  PK.    These  circles  are  so  called  because  the 
declination  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  marked  upon  them. 
Circlet  of  Latitude.  A  Circle  of  Liatitude  is  drawn  through 
the  poles  of  the  Ecliptic,  as  in  fig.  6,  where  H  Z  R  Q 
cepresents  the  Meridian,  Z  C  the  Ectipticr  E  Q  the 
Equator,  G  P  the  poles  of  the  Ecliptic,  then  the  circle 
G I F  L  G  will  be  tlie  Circle  of  Latitude,  so  called  be- 
cause the  latitude  of  the  stars  is  reckoned  upon  it. 
Horan/  Circlet.   Horary  Circles  are  those  circles  whose 
poles  are  in  the  Equator,  throu^  whose  poles  they  are 
drawn  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  degrees  from  one  an- 
other, which  is  equal  to  an  hour  in  time,  as  in  fig.  5, 
wh^re  H  Q  B  R  A  represents  the  Meridian,  H  R  the 
horizon,  E  Q  the  Equator,  A  B  the  poles  of  the  Equator, 
and  the  figures  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night. 

Ciraes  of  Position.  A.circle  of  position  is  a  circle  drawn 
through  the  intersections  of  the  Horizon  and  the  Meri- 
dian, and  through  a  star,  or  any  point  in  the  sphere,  as 
in  fig.  10,  where  H  V  R  represents  the  Meridian,  H  A  R 
the  horizon*  then  H  F  R  the  Circle  of  Posidon  passing 


through  H  and  R,  where  the  meridian  and  horizon 
mutually  intersect  each  other;  and,  supposing  the  arc  of 
a  vertical  circle  to  be  drawn  as  V  P  A,  then  H  P  V  or 
R  P  y  is  the  angle  of  position. 
Circlet  of  Longitude  and  Right  Ascention.  The  Circle  of 
Longitude,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Ecliptic,  and  the 
Circle  of  Right  Ascension,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
Equator,  are  both  so  called  Sam  their  use. 

Small  Cirdet  qf  the  Sphere. 

The  small  circles  of  the  where  are  the  Tropics,  Polar 
Circles,  Almacantar  Circles,  Parallels  of  Latitude*  and 
Circles  of  Apparition  and  Occultation. 

Tropics.  The  Tropics  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  hau  from 
it  on  each  side ;  that  on  the  North  side  is  the  Trcpic  of 
Cancer,  as  C  R,  fig.  7 ;  that  on  the  South  side  is  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  as  K  P. 

Polar  Cirdet.  The  Polor  Circles  are  drawn  parallel  to 
the  Equator  at  the  distance  of  twenty- three  degrees 
and  a  half  from  the  Poles ;  that  at  the  North  Pole  ia 
called  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  T  M,  fig.  7 1  uid  ti^at  at  the 
South  Pole  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

Almacantar  Circlet.  Almacaotars,  or  Circles  of  Altitude, 
are  parallel  to  the  Horizon,  and  drawn  from  its  Poles, 
as  in  fig.  8,  where  H  V  R  represents  the  Meridian, 
H  O  R  the  Horizon,  A  S  L  an  Almacantar  circle  drawn 
parallel  to  the  Horizon ;  they  arc  so  called  because  the 
altitude  of  celestial  objects  is  marked  by  them. 

ParaUdt  of  Latitude.  Parallels  of  latitude  are  circles 
drawn  parallel  to  the  Equator  on  the  terrestrial  sphere, 
as  in  fig.  9,  where  E  N  Q  S  represents  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  E  Q  the  Equator,  L  M  and  O  P  parallels,  N  E  S 
and  N  G  S  Meridians. 

Cirdet  of  Apparition  and  Occultation  are  drawn  parallel  to 
the  Equator,  and  are  bo  called  because  within  these 
circles  the  stars  are  perpetually  visible  or  otherwise  to 
the  inhabitants  of  anv  sphere,  as  in  any  given  latitude 
in  the  terrestrial  smere.  By  means  oi  these  circles 
other  divisions  are  formed,  both  of  the  earth  itself  mid 
its  inhabitants,  as  zones,  climates,  antipodes,  antoeci, 
perioed,  &c.  of  which  more  may  be  teen  under  Uie 
practical  part. 

Hie  most  important  of  the  above-mentioned  drdes  are  to 
be  seen  in  fig.  7,  where  G  represents  the  centre  of  the 
mundane  sphere,  A  E  B  Q  the  Meridian,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Solstitial  Colure,  A  G  B  its  diameter, 
which  also  represents  the  horizon  and  the  axis  of  the 
Equator,  E  G  the  Equator  or  Equinoctial,  of  which 
A  B  are  the  Poles,  which  are  also  the  poles  of  the 
worid,  A  the  South  Pole,  and  B  the  North,  C  P  the  Zo- 
diac with  the  Ecliptic,  C  R  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
K  P  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  T  M  and  N  O  the  Polar 
Circles,  i.  e.  T  M  the  Arctic,  and  N  O  the  Antarctic 

Affections  ^  the  Sphere. 

The  aflfections  of  the  sphere  are  dther  general  or  parti- 
cular, i.  e.  such  as  twlong  equally  to  the  sphere  in 
general,  or  are  applied  in  different  ways  to  particular 
celestial  bodies. 

General  Affediont  of  ike  Sphere. 

Tbe  general  affectioqs  are  as  follow ;  namely,  the  Order 
or  System  of  the  Sphere,  Positions  of  the  Sphere,  Lo^i- 
tude.  Latitude,  Altitude,  DeclinaUon,  Ascension, 
Bcension,  Azimuth,  Amplitude,  Zenidi  Distance*  "and 
Polar  Distance. 

Si/stem  of  the  Sphere.  The  order  or  system  of  the  sphere 
is  the  order  m  which ^e^m^x>^]^^^  btq 
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supposed  to  be  placed  in  regard  to  each  other,  on  nrhich 
a  variety  of  hypotheses  have  beea  formed  that  bare 
been  denominated  systemB ;  the  principal  of  these  are  the 
Ptolemaic,  Copemican,  Tychonic,  &c. 

Ptnlemaic  Syrian.  Tlie  {Holemaic  System,  so  called 
from  Ptolemy,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  whose  system 
was  that  of  the  ancients  in  general.  According  to  this 
•ystem,  which  is  re[)resented  in  fig.  11»  the  Earth  is 
supposed  to  be  the  immoveable  centre  of  the  universe, 
round  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  as  ci^stal- 
line  spheres,  one  included  in  the  other;  thus  the  Moon 
{i)  occupies  the  place  nearest  to  the  earth,  and  the 
six  other  planets  in  their  order ;  namely.  Mercury  (  ^ ), 
Venus  (S),  the  Sun  (Q),  Mars  (<f),  Jupiter  (^^j, 
Saturn  ( lj ) :  these  are  succeeded  by  tlie  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  otherwise  called  the  firmament^  or  the  eighth 
aphere,  and  two  other  spheres  called  crystalline,  all 
which  were  put  in  motion  by  the  outermost  sphere, 
called  the  Primum  Mobile,  or  prime  mover. 

Copemican  St/siem.  The  Copemican  system,  as  represented 
m  plate  14-,  fig.  18,  places  the  Sun  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  roimd  which  the  Earth  and  all  the  planets  move  in 
their  orbits ;  each  of  which  is  singly  treated  of  under  tlie 
Sdar  System.  This  system,  thou^  called  Copetnican, 
because  Copernicus  was  the  reviver  of  it,  is  as  old  as 
l^thagoras,  from  whom  it  was  called  the  Pythagorean 
Syston. 

Tyaumic  System,  The  Tychonic  System,  or  the  system 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Danish  astronomer,  supposes  the 
Earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  in 
plate  13,  fig.  12,  round  which  the  sun,  stars,  and  planets 
revolved  in  twenty-four  hours;  but  it  differs  from  the 
Ptolemaic  System  b^  allowing  the  Sun  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  planetary  motions,  v/biai  the  planets  performed  in 
their  respective  years,  as  the  sun  revolves  round  the 
earth  in  a  solar  year.  This  system  was  afterwards 
altered  by  Longimontanus,  who  allowed  the  motion  of 
the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  but  denied  its  annual  moUon 
round  the  sun. 

To  the  above  systems  might  be  add^  the  Egyptian, 
and  others,  which,  as  they  have  not  obtained  any  con- 
nderable  number  of  followers,  are  not  enUded  to  any 
|MurticuIar  consideration  in  this  place. 

fetitions  of  the  Sf^ere.  The  Positions  of  the  Sphere  re- 
a^ect  the  relative  situation  of  the  Equator  and  the  Ho- 
nzon,  and  are  three-fold;  namely,  right,  oblique,  and 
parallel.—-^  right  ^there  is  that  in  which  the  Equator  cuts 
the  horizon  at  right  angles,  as  in  plate  1.9,  fig.  I4-,  where 
Ae  Equator  E  Q  cuts  the  Horizon  H  O.  in  this  case 
the  poles  of  die  world  are  in  the  Horizon ;  namely,  at  H 
and  oblique  sphere  is  that  in  which  the  Equator 

oata  the  Horizon  obliquely,  as  in  fig.  15;  the  poles  of 
Ae  world  Pand  S  are  then  obliquely  situated  above  and 
below  the  horizon.— i4  parallel  sphere  is  that  in  which  the 
Equator  is  parallel  with  the  horizon  HO,  as  in  fig.  l(i, 
and  the  poles  of  the  world  are  the  poles  of  the  Horizon. 

Longitude.  Longitude,  in  the  celestial  sphere,  is  the  distance 
of  a  star,  or  any  other  heavenly  body  from  the  first 
-  point  of  Aries,  or  from  East  to  West,  measured  on  the 
Etminoctial,  as  in  plate  1 3,  fig.  6.  Sm>pose  the  star  to  be 
in  k,  the  beginning  of  Aries  to  be  Z,  and  through  K  a 
circle  of  ladtude  P  K  I  G  L  be  drawn,  cutting  the 
ediptic  in  I,  the  longitude  of  the  star  K  will  be  Z  I. 
Hie  longitude  of  the  Sun  is  what  is  called  the  Sun*s 
place  in  the  ecliptic. — Longitudct  in  the  terrestrial 
nhere,  is  the  distance  of  the  merid^n  of  any  place  from 
the  first  meridian,  which  is  either  eastward  or  we»£ward, 
ftnd  reckoned  on  the  Equator. 

Latitude*  I^adtude,  in  the  celesdal  sphere,  is  the  distance 
of  a  star  or  any  celestial  object  from  the  eclipd(^  nwth- 


ward  or  southward,  measured  on  a  circle  of  latitude ;  or 
it  is  an  arc  of  that  circle  intercepted  between  the  Eclip- 
Uc  and  the  centre  of  the  star,  as  in  fi^.  6,  where  A  Z  H  Q 
represents  the  Meridian  and  Solstitial  Colure  ;  Z  C  the 
Ecliptic,  E  Q  the  Equinoctial ;  G  the  South  Pole,  and 
N  the  North  Pole  of  the  Ecliptic;  P  K  I G  L  a  circle  of 
latitude ;  then  if  a  star  be  in  I  it  will  have  no  latitude  ; 
if  in  K  its  North  latitude  will  be  the  arc  IK;  if  in  F  its 
Southern  ladtude  F  I.  The  greatest  latitude  a  star  can 
have  is  90  degrees,  and  the  greatest  ladtude  of  a  planet 
nearly  8  degrees.  The  Sun  being  always  in  the  ecliptic 
has  no  ]a.titade.-~Latitude,  in  the  terrestrial  sphere,  is  the 
distance  of  any  place  from  the  equator,  reckoned  in 
degrees,  minutes,  or  geographical  miles,  &c*  Latitude 
is  either  North  or  South. 

Altitude.  Altitude  of  a  star,  or  any  point  in  the  heavens,  is 
its  height  idiove  the  Horizon,  as  in  plate  13,  fig.  8,  where 
VR  N  represents  die  Meridian,  V the  Zenith,  N  the  Nadir, 
H  O  R  the  Horizon,  S  the  Star,  and  Z  S  the  altitude  or  arc 
of  the  verdcal  circle  V  Z  N  M,  Aldtudes  may  be  either 
true  or  apparent. — Apparent  Altitude  is  that  which  ap- 
pears by  sensible  obsiervadon. — True  Altitude  is  that 
which  results  from  correcdng  the  apparent,  on  account 
of  refhicdon  and  paralkix. — Meridian  Altitude  is  die 
greatest  aldtude  when  the  <^ect  is  upon  the  Meridian.— 
Altitude  or  Elevation  qfthe  Pole^  the  arc  R  P  (in  fig.  4) 
of  the  Meridian,  intercepted  between  the  Horizon  R  and 
the  Pole  P ;  this  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place. — Altitude  or  Elevation  of  the  Equator,  the  arc  H  A 
of  the  Meridian,  intercepted  between  the  Horizon  H  R 
and  the  Equator  A  Q.  The  elevation  of  the  Equator  is 
equal  to  Z  P,  the  co-latitude  of  the  place ;  therefore  the 
elevation  of  the  Pole  and  the  Equator  make  up  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle. — Altitude  of  the  Nonagesimal  is  the 
attitude  of  the  90th  degree  of  the  Eclipdc,  counted  from 
the  point  where  it  cuts  the  Horizon,  i.  e.  from  its  rising 
point ;  this  is  equal  to  the  angle  KM  I,  in  plate  15,  fie.  18, 
which  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  E  L  the  Edipdc 
and  H  R  die  Horizon,  and  is  called  the  angle  of  the 
East,  or  of  the  Ascendant. 

Declination.  Declination  of  a  star,  or  any  celestial  object, 
is  its  distance  from  the  Equator,  measured  on  an  arc  of  a 
great  circle,  as  in  plate  15,  fig.  19,  where  H  E  RQ^ repre- 
sents the  Meridian,  E  O  Q  the  Equator,  A  the  South  Po1e« 
B  the  North  Pole,  A  O  B  I  A  the  circle  of  Declination ; 
then,  if  a  star  be  in  O  or  I  it  has  no  declinadon  ;  if  in  S, 
or  the  parallel  C  N,  its  Northern  Declination  will  be  the 
arc  O  S ;  but  if  die  star  be  in  M,  or  on  the  parallel  K  P, 
the  Southern  Declination  will  be  M  O;  soi  in  like  man- 
ner, if  the  star  be  in  the  Horizon,  as  G  or  F,  the  Nwthern 
Declinadon  will  be  F  I,  and  the  Southern,  G  O* 

Ascension.  Ascension  of  any  star  or  point  in  the  heavens, 
is  an  arc  of  the  Equinoctial,  intercepted  between  the 
beginning  of  Aries  eastward,  and  that  point  of  the  Equi- 
noctial which  rises  with  the  star.  This  is  either  right  or 
oblique. — Bight  ascension  is  an  arc  of  the  equinoctial 
which  rises  with  a  star  in  a  right  sphere. — Oblique  ascen- 
sion is  that  which  arises  with  a  star  in  an  oblique  sphere. 
— Ascension  of  the  mid-heaven  is  the  right  ascension  of 
that  point  of  the  Equinoctial  which  is  in  the  meridian. 

Descension.  Descension  of  any  star  or  point  in  the  hea- 
vens, is  an  arc  of  the  Equinoctial,  intercepted  between 
the  beginning  of  Aries  and  that  point  which  sets  with 
any  celesdal  object.  This  is  either  right  or  oblique,  as 
it  sets  in  a  right  or  oblique  sphere.  Ascension  and 
Descension,  with  respect  to  the  stan,  are  otherwise 
called  their  astronomical  rising  and  setdng,  in  disdncdoi^ 
from  dieir  poetical  rising  and  setting. 

Ascensional  Difference.    Ascensional  Di&renceHs  the  dif-  i 
ference  between  the  right  and  ^^s^mf^nms^^^i 
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m^pose,  as  ba  plate  15t  fig.  19,  a  star  to  be  In  the  rising 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  a  circle  of  declination  be  drawn 
through  it,  B  F  I  A,  the  arc  of  the  Equinoctial  D  I  will 
be  the  ascensional  difference  of  the  star  F ;  but  the 
point  rising  with  It  will  be  the  point  of  the  Equinoc- 
tial D. 

jiximutb.  Azimuth  is  the  distance  of  a  star  or  any  celes- 
tial object  from  the  North  or  South  points,  reckoned 
upon  an  arc  of  the  horizon  towards  the  East  or  West 
points,  when  the  object  is  above  the  horizon ;  thus,  sup- 
pose a  star  to  be  in  Z  or  S,  the  point  of  a  vertical  circle 
passing  through  Z,  as  in  plate  13,  fig.  8,  the  azimuth  of 
that  star  will  be  the  arc  H  Z,  and  the  complement  of  the 
azimuth  U  Z  O. 

Am^tude.  Amplitude  ii  the  distance  of  a  star  or  any 
heavenly  body  from  due  East  or  West  at  the  time  of  its 
rising  or  setting. 

Zenith  Outance,  Zenith  Distance  is  the  number  of  de- 
grees that  any  star  or  heavenly  bodv  wants  of  90  degrees 
when  it  is  upon  the  meridian  or  at  its  greatest  height. 

Polar  Distance,  Pobr  Distance  of  a  star  or  any  cdestial 
object,  is  an  arcof  the  meridian  contiuned  between  the 
centre  of  that  object  and  the  Pole  of  the  Equinoctial. 
^Rising  and  Setting.  Rising  of  any  celestial  object  is  the 
becoming  visible,  or  ascending  above  the  horizon,  in 
distinction  from  tdtingt  or  the  becoming  invisible  by 
descending  below  the  horizon.  The  faint  light  which 
we  perceive  before  the  sun  rises,  and  after  he  is  set,  is 
called  tlie  Creptuctdum,  or  Twilight.  The  arc  described 
by  the  heavenly  bodies  from  their  rising  to  their  setting, 
is  called  the  diurnal  arc,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
they  describe  from  their  setting  to  their  rising,  which  is 
the  nocturnal  arc.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  is 
either  astronomical  or  poeticaI.<^The  astronomical  rising 
or  setting  are  the  same  as  Ascension  or  Descension.— 
Hie  poetical  rising  and  setting,  so  called  because  they 
are  spoken  of  by  the  poets,  are  of  three  kinds,  namely, 
cosmical,  achronical,  and  heliacal. — The  cosmical  rising 
or  setting  of  a  star  is  when  it  rises  with  the  sun,  or  sets 

■  when  the  sun  rises,  as  in  plate  l.*),  fig.  20,  where  the  sun  is 
rising  in  E  and  the  stars  I,  L  are  rising  with  it,  or  the  stars 
F,  R,  G  are  setting  with  it.— Jchrontcal  rising  or  setting 
is  when  a  star  rises  at  sun-set,  or  sets  with  the  son,  as  in 
fig.  21,  where  E,  the  sun,  is  setting ;  F  G,  the  stars,  are 
setting,  and  I K  L  rising. — Heliat^  rising  is  when  a  star 
first  becomes  visible  in  the  morning,  after  having  been 
so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  splendour  of  his 
i^ys ;  and  the  Ae^Mca/ setting  is  when  a  star  first  becomes 
invisible  in  the  evening,  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  tlie 
lun;  Uitu,  for  the  heliacal  rising,  suppose,  as  in  fig.  22, 
the  rising  sun  to  be  in  E  and  me  star  to  be  in  F,  which 
has  just  emerged  from  his  rays  and  is  become  visible ; 
on  the  following  days  he  will  appear  more  distant,  as  at 
G  :  for  the  setting,  suppose  a  star  L,  which  one  day  is 
seen  in  the  Horizon  A  I  C  after  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  the  next  day  becomes  invisible  when  it  reaches  to 
the  point  of  setting,  on  account  of  its  near  approach  to 
the  eun. 

Culminating.  Culminating,  or  Southing,  is  when  a  star  or 
any  other  heavenly  body  comes  to  the  Meridian  of  any 
place ;  for  then  Its  altitude  at  that  place  is  the  greatest. 

OccuUaiiott.  Occultation  is  the  obscuration  or  hiding 
from  our  sight  any  star  or  planet  by  the  interposition  of 
a,oy  celestial  body. 

place.  The  Place  of  a  8tar»  or  any  other  celestial  object, 
simply  denotes  the  sun  and  degree  of  the  Zodiac  wnich 
the  luminary  is  in;  but,  in  respect  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  it  is  disdnguished  into  physical  or  optical.— 
Thepbvneal^ace  of  a  star  is  that  point  in  which  the  centre 
of  theoody  lies,  at  S  in  plate  15^  fig. 2S<— The  optical 


place  is  that  point  on  the  surface  of  the  mundane  sphere 
where  the  spectator  sees  the  centre  of  the  star,  &c.  The 
optical  place  is  either  true  or  apparent. — The  true,  or 
real  optic  placCf  is  that  point  where  a  spectator,  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  would  see  the  object,  as  B  in  fig.  23. 
—The  apparent  or  visible  place  is  that  point  where  a 
spectator,  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  £, 
would  see  the  object  as  the  point  C. 

Parallax,  Parallax,  or  Parallax  of  Altitude,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  and  apparent  optical  place  of  a 
star  or  any  other  celestial  object,  as  in  plate  15,  fig.  24. 
Suppose  C  to  be  the  centre,  A  the  place  of  the  spectator 
on  the  surface,  S  any  object,  Z  H  the  sphere  of  ttie  fixed 
stars  to  which  the  places  of  all  tlie  bodies  in  our  system  are 
referred,  Z  the  Zenith,  H  the  Horizon;  then,  if  C  S 
^  A  S  n,  be  drawn,  m  is  the  place  seen  from  the  centre, 
and  n  from  tlte  surfiice ;  m  n  is  the  arc  of  parallax,  and 
the  angle  made  by  lines  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  object  from  these  several  points  is  called  the  pan^- 
lactic  angle,  as  m  SVf  or  its  equal  A  S  C.  Parallax 
from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  arccts  the  altitude  of  an 
object,  which,  when  it  is  in  the  zenith,  has  no  parallax ;  and 
when  in  the  horizon  has  the  greatest,  as  at  ts  wherefore 
the  horixontal  parallax  la  distinguished  from  the  rert. 
The  Moon's  greatest  horizontal  parallax  is  1^  1'  25*,  and 
the  least  5V  S".  The  fixed  stars,  owing  to  their  immense 
distance,  have  no  parallax.  There  are  other  sorts  of  par- 
allax, as  the — Parallax  of  right  ascension  and  descensicm, 
which  is  an  arc  of  the  Equinoctial,  D  ef,  as  in  plate  15, 
fig.  17,  by  which  the  parallax  of  altitude  increases  the 
ascension  anddirainishes  the  descension. — Parallax  of  d*' 
clinntion  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  declination,  s  I,  by  which 
the  parallax  of  altitude  increases  or  diminishes  the  declina- 
tion of  a  star. — Parallax  of  latitude  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of 
latitude,  S  I,  by  which  the  parallax  of  altitude  increases  or 
diminishes  the  latitude. — Menstrual  parallax  of  tlie  Sim, 
an  angle  formed  by  two  right  lines,  one  drawn  from  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  and  another  from  the  sun  to  the  mofMft, 
at  either  of  their  quadratures. — Parallax  of  the  anmud 
orbit  of  a  planet  is  the  difference  between  the  hellocen- 
trie  and  geocentric  place  of  a  planet,  or  the  angle  at  any 
planet  subtended  by  the  distance  between  the  euth  and 
Bun,  as  the  S  R  T  in  plate  18,  fig.  29,  which  is  explained 
under  the  eccentric  pUzce  of  planets. 

Refraction.  Refraction  is  an  infiecUon  of  the  rays  oftbe 
stars,  &c.  in  passing  through  our  atmosphere,  the  effects 
of  which  are  direcujr  the  opposite  to  those  of  parallax, 
for  the  parallax  diminishes  tne  altitude  o(  objects,  and 
the  refraction  inovases  it.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of 
refraction  as  of  parallax,  namely— Refraction  of  altitude, 
wtuch  is  the  principal  sort,  as  in  plate  15,  fig.  25,  where 
COG  represents  the  quadrant  of  a  vertical  circle,  A  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  T  B  the  quadrant  of  a  great  circle  de- 
scribed from  A  as  the  centre,  D  R  E  a  quadrant  of  the 
spherical  superficies  described  by  the  vapours  round  the 
earth,  ABG  the  rational  horizon,  TRO  the  sensible  liori- 
zon,  S  the  true  place  of  the  star,  of  which  S  R  is  the  radios,^ 
which  by  refraction  is  inflected  from  the  straight  line 
S  R  L  towards  the  perpendicular  R  A,  and  from  that 
line  to  T;  wherefore  the  star  wilt  appear  in  the  line 
T  R  O,  and  at  the  point  O  in  the  horizon,  though  it  be 
really  below  the  horizon.— Re/raction  of  dedination  »  an 
arc  of  a  circle  of  declination,  by  which  the  declination  is 
decreased  or  diminished, — Refraction  of  ascension  aad 
descension  is  an  arc  of  the  Equinoctial,  by  which  ascen- 
sion or  descension  is  increased  or  ^miniahed.  [vide 
Refraction"] 

Aberration.  Aberration,  an  apparent  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  occasioned  by  the  earth's  annual  liiotlcfnjn 
its  orbit  combined  with  the  prog/e^iye^modAf  pit  light. 
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ihi  in  plate  t5t  lig.  26.  Suppose  S  to  represent  a  fixed  alar, 
V  F  uie  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  S  F  the  direcUon 
of  a  parUcle  of  light  entering  the  axis  a  c  of  a  telescope  at 
a,  and  moving  throurii  a  F  while  the  earth  moves  from  c 
to  F ;  then,  u  the  telescope  keep  parallel  to  itself,  the 
light  win  descend  in  the  axis,  and  as  the  place  measured 
at  F  bv  the  telescope  is  s,  the  angle  S  F  « is  the  aberra- 
tion, or  the  diflference  between  the  true  place  of  the  star 
and  the  place  measured  bj  the  instrument. 

Particular  qffectioru  of  the  sphere. 

The  particular  alSections  of  the  sphere  are  such  as  belong 
to  some  particular  spheres^  or  which  belong  to  all  the 
spheres  in  different  measures.  The  spheres,  or  celestial 
bodies,  are  divided  in  respect  to  moUon  and  rest^  into 
fixed  stars  aAdplaitet*. 

J^xed  Stars, 

The  fixed  stars  are  so  called  because  they  preserve  nearly 
the  same  relative  distance  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
but  th^  are  subject  to  an  increase  of  longitude  of  about 
SO^  seconds  in  a  year,  as  also  to  a  small  variation  in  their 
latitudes,  declinations,  and  right  ascensions,  which  was 
■scribed  by  the  ancients  to  a  motion  called  the  trejnda- 
tion,  or  Ubration,  of  Uie  eighth  sphere ;  but  by  the 
modems  this  motion  is  supposed  to  be  apparent,  and 
occasioned  by  the  retrograde  motioh  of  the  Equinoxes, 
called  ihe  precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

The  fixed  stars  are  distinguished,  as  to  their  magnitudes 
and  distribution. 

Magnitudes  of  the  aors.  The  magnitudes  of  the  stars  are 
commonly  estimated  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  pl8nis{^ere 
^late  1^,  from  those  of  the  first  to  those  of  the  seventh 
magnitucfe,  according  to  the  magnitude  and  splendour 
df  uieir  light :  besides  which,  they  are,  moreover,  distin- 
guished, according  to  the  arrangement  of  Bayer,  in  big 
Uranometria,  by  uie  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  « 
being  affixed  to  those  of  the  first  magnitude,  jS  to 
those  of  the  second,  and  r  to  those  of  the  third,  and  so 
on. 

Distribution.  The  distribution  of  the  stars  is  generally 
into  formed,  unformed,  and  nebulous.—-Form«a  «/ar«  are 
those  which  are  arranged  under  certain  figures  called 
ConsteUationt. —  Unformed  stars  are  such  as  are  brought 
under  no  positive  form,  but  are  scattered  about. — Nam^ 
tous  ilarSf  or  NeAula,  are  such  as  are  smaller  than  the 
seventh  magnitude,  and  present  only  a  dim  hazy  light, 
like  little  specks  or  clouds.  Of  these  nebulas  is  formed 
a  whitish  luminous  tract,  which  seems  to  encompass  the 
heavens  like  a  girdle  of  a  considerable  though  unequal 
br<eadth,  Tarying  from  about  4  to  20  degrees,  as  may  be. 
aeen  in  the  planisphere,  beginning  at  Cygnus;  this  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  galaxy,  via  lactea,  or 
Milky  Way. 

Constmations.  The  constellations  are  divided  into  North- 
ern, Southern,  and  Zodiacal;  and  in  the  following 
Catidogue  tl^  are  arranged  according  to  their  prox- 
imity to  the  Poles  within  the  parallels  of  latitude,  by 
which  they  may  be  more  eauly  traced  by  the  reader. 

Tbe  Northern  Constellations  are  those  which  are  north  of 
the  Equinoctial ;  the  Southern,  those  which  are  south ; 
the  Zodiacal,  those  which  are  contained  within  the 
aodiac :  the  latter  are,  moreover,  distinguished  into 
dscendin^t  through  which  the  planets  ascend  northerly, 
as  Capricorn,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  &c.;  the  descending 
through  which  the  planets  d^cend  towards  the  South,  as 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  &c.  These  are  called  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  because  they  are  marked  with  particular  cha- 
facten,  as  may  be  seen  in  die  planii^here. 


Northern  Constellations. 


Kamm.                JftaOtr  efSbnu  ft  ft^tgi  )ltm, 
PtoL  T;cIm>.  HmL  BriCCat. 

Ursa  major  18  21  S7  G6 

Draco  31  S2  40  80  Rastober   3 

Lyra                    10  11  17   22  Vega   1 

*Cantelopardalut . ,  —  —  —  _ 

Cepheus  13  4  51  35  Alderaimin  ....  3 

Lacerta  —  —  —  16 

Cvgnus                19  18  47  61  Deneb  Adige  ..  1 

nUpectUus  et  Anser  —  —  27  37 

Cerberus  —  —  —  — 

Ramus   —  —  — 

Hercules               29  28  45  113  Uas  Algatha  ...  13 

CoronaborealiSiSeu'l  g  g  8  21 

septentrionalis. .  j  , 

Asterion  etChara. .  —  —  23  25 

Cassiopeia              13  26  37  55 

Perseus                 29  29  46   59  Algeneb   fi 

Andromeda  23  23  47   66  Almak   3 

Sflgitta                   5  5  5  IB 

Serpentarius  S9  15  40   74  Ras  Alhagi   3 

Bootes                  23  18  52   54  Arcturus   1 

Cor  CaroU   —  —  —  3 

Lynx  —  —  19  44 

Pegasus                20  19  38   89  Markab   2 

Equulus                   4  4  6  10 

Delphinus  10  10  14  18 

Aquila  et  Anti-  f  —  12  23")..,  . 

nous  1-315  igl'^Altair   1 

Serpens                 13  13  22  64 

Scutum  Sobiesii  ,.  —  —  7  8 

Mons  Mendaus  . ,  —  —  —  II 

Coma  Berenices   . .  —  14  21  43 

Leo  Minor  —  —  —  53 

Auriga  ,  14  9  40  66  Capella 

Caput  Meduste,  vide  Perseus* 

Triangulum             4  4  IS  16 

Musca  —  —  —  6 

Triangulum  minus .  —  _  —  10 

Cetus                   22  21  45   97  Menkar   3 

Zodiacal  Constellations. 


Aries   T  18 

Taurus   Q  44 

Gemini   H  25 

Cancer   s  IS 

Leo  a  35 

Vii^    lip  32 

Libra  17 

Scorpio   in,  24 

Sagittarius ....  ^31 

Capricomus . . .  Yf  28 

Aquarius   n  45 

Pisces........  K  38 


21  27  66 

43  51  141  Aldebaran    1 

25  38  85Castor&Pollux  1&2 

15  29  83 

SO  49   95  Regulus   1 

33  60  no  &iica  Virginis . .  I 

10  20   51  Zubenich  Meli..  3 

10  20  44  Antaret   I 

14  23  69 

SB  39  51 

41   47  108  Scfaeat   3 

36  39  113 


Southern  Constellationa. 

Xiphias  —  —  —  7 

Hudrus  —  —  —  10 

Chamaleon  —  —  —  10 

Argo  navis             45  3  4  64  Can  opus  , 

JlXr  Caroli  —  —  —  12 

Crazier  or  Crux —  —  4 

ApuStiGViAvisIndica —  —  —  11 

Toucan  —  —  —  9 

Columba  Noachi  , .  —  —  —  10 

Pavo  —  —  —  14 

Eridaaus              34  10  27  84  Achemar, 
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Nt 


NumUr  of  Stan. 
PmL  T|«h>bHc«L  Brit.  Cat. 


2 
4-2 


13  14 

62  78  Betelguese . 

19  31 

11  41 

10  SI  Alkes  

—  9  Al^orab . . . 

—  24 

4  24  Fomelhant 

—  12 


Lepui   12   13    16  19 

Canis  Major  29    13   21    31  Siriui 

CentouriM  37   —   —  35 

TriangulvmoMitrale  ~   —   —  5 

Indus  ,   —  12 

Phamt  —  —  —  13 

Ara   7  —  —  9 

Gnu  _   _   —  14 

Hjdra  — 

Canis  minor   2 

Orion  38 

Monoceros  — 

SextoM  Urama  ..  — 

Crater   7 

Conrus   7 

Lupus  19 

Piacis  australts . . . .  18 
Corona  australia  . .  IS 

Since  the  construcUon  of  this  planisphere,  other  constella- 
tions have  been  formed,  which  are  of  minor  importance, 
as  TauruM  Poniakmtii,  Pyxu  naaikat  Forna*  ckemica, 

^  PlaneiM. 

A  planet  is  a  heavenly  body  wUch  rither  moves,  or  ap* 

Eears  to  move,  perpetually  within  a  certain  limit,  called 
is  orhit  or  pain ;  or  supposing  the  sun,  according  to 
the  Copemican  System,  to  be  immoveable  in  Uie  centre 
of  the  sphere,  then  the  planets  are  defined  to  be  celestial 
bodies  moving  round  the  sim,  or  some  other  body,  in 
elUpUcal  orbs,  having  a  focus  for  a  centre.  Id  this 
sense  they  are  distingmshed  into  primary  or  secondary. 
^Primary  planeli  are  those  which  move  about  the  sun. 
—Secondary  planets^  otherwise  called  tatdlites,  move 
about  some  other  planet,  as  the  moon  about  the 
earth.  The  primary  planets  hitherto  discovered  are 
1 1  in  number,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
names  and  characters,  as  Mercury  Venus  the 
Earth  ®,  Mars  ^,  Vesta  g,  Juno  *,  Ceres  ^,  Pallas 
Jupiter  1/,  Saturn  T;,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  ({I. 
The  satellites  hitherto  discovered  are  18  in  number, 
the  Earth  having  the  Moon  for  one  satellite,  Jupiter 
four,  Saturn  seven,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  six. 
Hie  sun  and  planets,  together  with  the  comets,  compre- 
hend what  is  now  commonly  called  the  Sciar  Sj^ttem,^  in 
which  die  sun  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  motion 
round  which  Uie  olher  celestial  bodies  revolve  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  and  in  diferent  periods  of  time.  The 
affections  of  the  solar  system  are  either  general  or  parti- 
cular. 

General  Affkctimu  ^  the  Solar  Syitem. 

The  general  afiections  of  the  Solar  System  are  mostly  the 
a0ecdons  of  motion. 

Moiion.  The  motion  of  the  planets  is  of  diflferent  kinds, 
as  mean,  true*  direct,  retrograde,  &c. — Mean  motion 
is  that  by  which  a  planet  is  supposed  to  move  equably 
in  its  own  oibit. — True  m<Aion  is  that  which  the  planet 
actually  performs  in  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  earth. 
— Direct  motion  is  when  a  planet  appears  to  a  spectator 
on  earth  to  move  in  signa  conse^tmstia,  i.  e.  according 
to  the  order  of  the  signs,  as  eneit  taanu,  gemini,  Sfc, 
from  east  to  west. — Retro^ade motion  is  when  the  planet 
appears  to  move  in  signa  antecedeatia,  i.  e.  in  a  contrary 
order  of  tlie  signs,  as  gemini^  taurut^  ariet,  &c.  PlaneU 
are  said  to  be  stationary  when  they  seem  to  remain  fixed 
in  one  point  of  the  heavens  for  some  time. — Diurnal 
motion  is  the  number  of  degrees  and  minutes  which  the 
planet  passes  over  within  twenty-four  hours. 


Aphdion,  Aphelion  is  a  pmat  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  whtdi 
is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  as  in  plate  18, 
fig.  27*  where  S  represents  the  sun  in  the  focus*  round 
wnich,  as  its  centre,  the  planet  P  describes  the  ellipse 
A  F  B,  then  A  is  the  point  of  the  orbit,  which  is  the 
aphelion*  or  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sun.  la 
the  motion  of  the  sun  about  the  earth,  this  point  is 
called  the  t^gee,  or  the  greatest  distance  fiwn 
earth. 

Perihelion.  Perihelion  is  the  point  of  the  planet's  orbit, 
which  is  at  the  least  distance  from  Uie  sun,  as  the  point  B* 
This*  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  is  thejvfnjga^ 
or  the  point  nearest  the  earth. 

Apat, '  Apsis  of  an  orbit  is  its  aphelion  or  perihdion,  Us 
apogee  or  perigee. — Line  ^  the  Apddeit  or  Apset,  is  a 
right  line,  as  A  B,  drawn  from  the  aphelion  to  the  peri^ 
helion. 

Eccentricity.  Eccentricity  is  the  distance  of  die  centre  of 
the  orbit  C  from  Uie  sun  S.  In  the  ancient  aatronorav 
this  was  called  Uie  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  orrat 
from  the  earth. — Eccentric  circle  is  the  circle  B  D  A  £, 
described  from  the  centre  of  the  orbit  C*  with  half  tb« 
axis  C  A  for  a  radius.  In  the  old  astronomy  this  eccni- 
tric  circle  was  the  orbit  of  the  planet  itself. 

Anomaly.  Anomaly  is  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  Its 
aphelion  or  apogee. — Mean  or  timjple  Anomaly  is,  ia 
modem  astronomy,  the  time  in  which  a  planet  moves 
from  the  aphelion  A,  to  its  mean  place  or  point  in  tba 
orbit  P,  and,  as  the  area  ASP,  is  proportional  to  the 
time  in  which  the  planet  describes  the  arch  A  P ;  that 
area  may  be  the  measure  of  mean  anomaly.  In  ancient 
astronomy  the  mean  anomaly  was  the  mstaoce  of  tfat 
mean  place  of  a  planet  from  the  apogee. — Eceentrie 
anomaly^  or  anomaly  of  the  centre,  is  tne  arc  AK  <k 
the  eccentric  circle*  intercepted  between  the  aphelion  A 
and  the  perpendicular  K  L,  drawn  through  the  centM 
of  the  planet  P.~True  or  equated  anom^Uy  otherwise 
called  the  angle  at  the  tun,  is  the  angle  ASP,  under 
which  the  planet's  distance  from  the  aphelion  AP, 
appears.  In  the  moUon  of  the  sun  this  will  be  the  dis- 
tance of  the  true  pUce  of  the  sun  from  the  apogee,  as 
seen  by  a  spectator  on  the  earth*  or,  which  is  the  sam* 
thing,  the  distance  of  the  true  place  of  the  earth  from 
the  apogee,  as  seen  from  the  sun. 

Equation.  EquaUon  is  an  arc  of  the  Ecliptic  to  be  adiled 
to,  or  subtracted  from*  the  mean  morion  or  place,  that 
it  may  be  reduced  to  Uie  true*  or  from  the  true,  that  it 
may  be  reduced  to  the  mean. — Equation  ^  the  centra, 
or  prosthapheeresis,  the  difierence  between  the  true  and 
mean  motion,  or  between  true  and  mean  place  of  a 
planet ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  difference 
between  the  true  and  equated  anomaly. 

Thus,  suppose  T  S  W,  plate  1 8,  fi^.  28,  to  be  the  Eclip- 
tic* S  the  sun,  M  P  N  A  the  orbit  oi  the  Earth,  its  centte 
CAP  the  line  af  the  apsides*  A  the  aphelion,  then  if  tlw 
Earth  be  in  L,  the  arc  A  L,  or  the  angle  A  C  L  is  the 
mean  anomaly,  and  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic  Vf  sr,  or  the 
angle  A  S  L  is  the  true  anomaly ;  which,  if  taken  from 
the  true  anomaly,  leaves  the  angle  C  L  S,  which  is  tbs 
equation  or  proBthaphsresis.  It  is  so  called  because  it 
is  sometimes  to  be  added  to,  and  sometimes  subtracted 
from,  the  mean  anomaly,  to  give  the  true  <me.  Thus, 
suppose  the  earth  to  be  in  R*  the  mean  anomaly  to  b« 
P  C  R,  and  then,  if  C  R  S  be  added  to  it,  the  tm* 
anomaly  will  be  P  S  R  and  the  place  of  the  EarUi  in  tha 
Ecliptic  will  be  found,  consequently  C  R  S  is  the  Equft- 
^0Tk,-~ Annual  equdion,  an  equaUon  either  of  Uie  mean 
morion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  of  the  moon's  apt^jee 
and  nodes,  &c,  [vide  EqwUion\ 
Eccentric  place  of  a  planet.  .^c^^ic^jgfag^qfV^  ^antl^ 
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10  its  orbit,  ii  the  place  in  which  it  appean  when  leen 
Emn  the  vast,  as  represented  by  the  line  SP,  plate  18. 
6g.  S9,  where  N  E  O  R  is  put  for  the  Ecliptic,  N  P  O  Q 
for  the  oihit  of  the  planet,  S  for  the  Sun,  T  for  the  Earth, 
and  P  foi;  the  pUmet.— Eccentric  place  in  the  Bcliptict  or 
the  place  of  the  planet  reduced  to  the  EclifUtc,  is  a 
point  of  the  Ecliptic  to  which  the  planet,  as  seen  from 
the  sun  is  referred,  as  R  S.  This  coincides  with  the 
heliocentric  longiludef  or  the  longitude  of  the  planet 
viewed  from  the  sun,  and  is  therefore  called  the  heliocen- 
tric place.— Geocmtric  place  of  a  planet,  at  T  R,  is  the 
point  of  the  Ecliptic  to  which  the  planet  viewed  from 
the  earth  is  referred. — Angle  of  Commutation ^  £  fi>  R,  is 
the  difference  between  the  true  place  of  the  sun,  £,  when 
wen  from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  the  phmet  reduced 
to  the  Ecliptic 

Jfodes.  Nodes  are  the  two  points  of  N  and  O  in  fig.  29, 
where  the  planet  intersects  the  Ecliptic  They  are 
ascending  and  descending. — Ascending  node,  otherwise 
called  the  Dragon's  head  in  the  Moon,  and  marked  ( Q  ), 

11  that  point  N,  where  the  planet  ascends  from  the 
South  to  the  North  side  of  tne  Ecliptic. — Descending 
mode,  or  Dragon's  taily  marked  (S)>  is  that  point  O, 
where  the  planet  descends  from  the  North  to  the  South 
nde  of  the  Ecliptic. 

SmUaatioK.  Inclination  is  the  angle'  at  the  sun  R  S  P,  in 
fig.  29,  under  which  the  distance  of  the  planet  P  from 
the  Ecliptic,  P  R,  appears  when  viewed  from.the  sun. 
The  greatest  inclinauon  or  declination  is  called  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  which  varies  for  dif- 
ferent planets,  as  may  be  seen  hereafter. 

Arffiment.  Argument,  an  arc  given,  by  which  another 
arc  is  found,  as — Argument  y  inclination,  or  argument 
latitude,  an  arc  of  a  planet^  orbit,  as  N  P,  in  fig.  tf9, 
intercepted  between  the  Ascending  Node  and  the  pla- 
net's place,  numbered  according  to  the  succession  of 
signs. — Menstrual  argument  qf  latitude,  the  distance  of 
the  moon's  true  place  from  the  sun's  true  place.—^n- 
mad  argument  of  the  moon's  apogee,  or  simply  annual 
arguntent,  the  distance  of  the  sun's  place  from  the  place 
oT  the  moon's  apogee,  or  an  arc  of  the  Ecliptic,  com- 
prised between  these  two  places. 

Reduction  to  the  Ecliptic.  Reduction  to  the  Ecliptic  is 
the  difference  between  the  argument  of  latitude  N  P, 
fig.  29,  and  the  arc  of  the  Ecliptic  N  R,  intercepted 
between  the  place  of  the  planet  R,  brought  back  to  the 
Ecliptic,  and  the  ascending  node  N. 

Qirfate  Distance.  Curtate  distance,  the  distance  from  the 
son  of  the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the  Ecliptic 

CuriaUoa,  the  diflerence  between  the  distance  of  a  planet 
fitHu  the  sun,  as  P  S,  and  the  curtate^istance  S  R. 

Atpect*  Aspect  is  the  situation  of  the  planets,  (and  ako 
of  the  stars),  with  respect  to  each  other.  -  The  aspects 
are  five  in  number,  namely,  Conjunction,  Sextile, 
Quartite,  Trine,  and  Opposition. — Conjunction,  marked 
(  ^  ),  when  they  are  in  the  same  sign  and  degree. — Sex- 
tfle  ( )f( ),  when  they  are  two  signs  distant,  as  Cancer  ( s ), 
and  Virgo  (tijf),  Scorpio  (nt).  and  Capricornus  (Vf), 
Pisces  (K)*  snd  Taurus  (  0)>  are  each  in  sextile  aspect, 
L  e.  at  the  distance  of  60  degrees,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drcle  from  each  other.— Quartile  (n),  when  they  are 
^ee  signs,  90  degrees,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle 
^Ustantfrom  each  other,  as  Cancer  (s),  and  I4hra(£^), 
CapriQornus  (Vf),  and  Aries  (T)* — Trine  fA)»  when 
Uiey  are  four  signs,  120  degrees,  or  the  third  part  of  a 
Gv-cle  from  each  other,  as  Cancer  (s),  Scorpio  {•a\), 
and  Pisces  (K  )• — Opposition,  when  they  are  six  signs, 
180  degrees,  or  half  a  circle  from  each  other.  The 
Cpnjuoction  and  OpposiUm  are  called  Syz^gitsg  the 
quanile  aspect,  the  quadnUum  ftod  the  tuoei  triplicity. 


—Other  aspects  have  since  been  added  to  thea^  as  df 
eile,  tridecite,  &c  [vide  A^ctl  , 
Trantit.  Transit  is  the  apparent  passage  of  any  planet  over 
the  disc  or  face  of  the  sun,  or  any  planet.  Mercury  and 
Venus,  in  their  transits  over  Hbs  sun's  disc,  appear  like 
specks. 

Eclipses.  An  Eclipse  is  a  species  of  occultation,  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  sun  and  the  planets. — Duration  of 
an  eclipte  is  the  time  of  its  continuance,  or  the  time  ^ 
the  immersion  and  emersion.--/nim0r^R,  or  Inddenaa 
of  an  Eclipse,  is  the  moment  when  the  eclipse  begins, 
or  when  part  of  the  planet  is  obscure. — Emersion  at 
expuraation  of  an  Eclipse,  is  the  time  when  the  eclipsed 
body  begins  to  re-appear,  or  emerge  out  of  the  shadow. 
Quantity  of  an  eclipse,  is  the  portion  of  thq  luminary 
that  is  eclipsed.  This  is  usually  measured  by  dividing 
the  diameter  of  the  luminary  mto  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  digits. — Annular  eclipse,  is  when  the  whole  body 
is  eclipsed,  except  a  ring  or  annulus,  which  appears 
round  its  limb  or  edge.  Eclipses  are  also  distinguished 
into  partial,  when  only  a  part  of  the  luminary  is 
eclipsed;  total,  when  the  whole  is  eclipsed;  and  cen- 
tral, when  the  centre  of  the  three  bodies  Is  in  ttw 
same  right  line.  {yiHe  Edipse] — Penumbra  is  a  &int  or 
partial  shadow  in  an  eclipse,  observed  between  the  per- 
fect shadow  and  the  full  light.  The  penumbra  anses 
principally  from  the  magnitiue  of  the  sun's  body:  thus, 
suppose  S  to  be  the  sun,  as  in  plate  1 8,  fig.  S 1 ,  T  the  moon^ 
the  shadow  of  the  moon  to  be  G  H,  then  the  penumbra, 
or  imperfect  shadow,  will  be  H  L  and  G  E. — Scruple* 
of  incidence,  an  arc  of  the  moon's  orbit,  described  by 
her  from  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  to  the  time  when 
her  centre  falls  into  the  shadow,  [vide  Eclipse  and  jScm- 
p/e] — Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  the  privation  of  the  light  of 
the  Moon,  occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth, 
as  in  fig.  32,  where  A  B  represents  the  Sun,  F  C  D  the 
conical  shadow  of  the  Eartn,  H,  G  the  Moon  partially 
eclipsed,  I  the  same  totally  echpsed,  and  K  its  situation 
when  not  at  all  eclipsed.  Lunar  eclipses  happen  only 
at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  because  it  is  only  at  that 
time  that  the  earth  is  between  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
They  do  not,  however,  happen  every  full  moon,  only 
when  the  moon's  latitude,  or  distance  between  the  cen- 
tres of  the  earth  and  moon  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
apparent  semidiameters  of  the  moon  and  the  eardi'a 
shadow.  This  happens  mostly  at  the  moon's  nodes,— 
Edipse  of  the  sun,  ts  an  occultation  of  the  sun's  body^ 
occasioned  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon  betweea 
the  sun  and  the  earth.  This  is  represented  in  fig.  33, 
where  S  is  the  sun,  m  the  moon,  c  a  the  earth,  mnop 
the  moon's  conical  shadow  extended  over  that  track  of 
the  earth,  C  O  D  to  which  only  the  eclipse  is  cooq>let^ 
then  Henp'n  the  fiiint  ^adow,  called  the paiumbm. 

Phases.  Phases  are  Uie  forms  under  which  the  illuminated 
parts  of  a  pkinet  are  seen,  and  are  particularly  applied  to 
the  Moon,  Mercury,  or  Venus;  thus,  suppose  S  to  repre* 
sent  the  sun  in  plate  18,  fig.  34,  T  the  earth,  and  A  B  C  D, 
&c.  the  moon's  orbit.  When  the  moon  is  at  A,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun,  S,  her  dark  side,  being  turned  towards 
the  earth,  she  will  be  invisible  as  at  a,  and  is  then  called 
the  nev}  moon  :  when  she  comes  to  her  first  octant,  as  at 
B,  and  a  quarter  of  her  enlightened  side  is  turped  to- 
wards the  earth,  she  will  then  appear  to  be  cusped  or 
homed,  as  at  b.  When  she  has  run  through  her  first 
quarter,  as  at  C,  she  is  said  to  be  a  half  moon,  as  at  c 
At  D  she  is  in  her  second  octant,  and  snows  more  than 
half  her  enlightened  side,  wherefore  she  is  said  to  be 
'  gibbous,  as  at  d.  Her  whole  enlightened  side  being 
turned  ts  the  earth,  in  her  opposition  at  E,  she  is  callea 
ft/utf  amm,  as  at In  the  t^i^m^^fl^^^^^^LQ. 
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from  E  to  A,  being  gibbous  at    a  balf  moon  at^i  and  | 

horned  at  A,  until  the  change  at  A.  | 
Revduiiotu  Revolution  is  the  course  of  a  celestial  body 
fi^m  any  point  of  its  orbit  to  the  same  point  again. 
This  is  twofold,  namely,  diurnal  and  sidereal,— Diuma/ 
revolution  is  the  revolution  which  any  celestial  body  per- 
forms on  its  own  axis,  which  is  called  diurnal,  because 
the  space  of  time  in  which  ^is  is  performed  is  called  a 
day.— Sidereal  revolution  is  the  revolution  which  the 
body  performs  round  another  body :  the  space  of  time 
in  which  Uits  is  performed  is  called  a  year.  Sometimes 
this  is  called  a  tropical  revolution,  if  the  body  be 
supposed  to  move  ftrom  either  of  the  tropics,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  same  point  again :  wherefore  the  year«  in 
that  case,  is  called  a  tropiaU  year. 
Time.  Time  is  that  portion  of  duration  which  is  measured 
by  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.^ — Time  is  true  or 
apparent*  and  mean.— 7>tr«  or  apparent  iime  is  the  un- 
equal time  which  u  measured  by  the  motion  of  the  sun 
m  Che  ecliptic. — Mean  time  is  the  equal  time  which  is 
measured  by  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun. — TUeegttation 
of  time  is  the  di&renoe  between  tiie  mean  and  true 
time. 

Articular  actions  of  the  Solar  System. 

The  particular  affections  of  the  Solar  S^nstem  are  magni- 
tudes, relative  distances,  peculiar  motions,  &c  which 
belong  in  various  proportiona  wd  measures  to  the  bodies 
that  compose  this  system. 

Hie  Sun  0. 

The  Sun,  plate  14<,  is  an  immense  body  of  fire,  situated 
Dear  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  He  is  dis- 
covared  by  the  macula,  or  spots,  on  his  disc  to  have  a 
motion  on  his  own  axis,  which  he  performs  in  25^  days, 
or  in  25  days  10  hours;  besides  which,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  agitated  by  a  small  motion  caused  by  the  attrac- 
tioDs  of  the  various  surrounding  planets.  But  the 
apparent  annual  motion  of  the  sun  is  explained,  ac-' 
cording  to  the  Copernican  System,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  earth's  reed  motion  round  the  sun.  The  figure 
of  the  lUD  is  spheroidal,  like  that  of  the  planets ;  his  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  a  hundred  diameters  of  the  earth,  and 
therefore  the  body  of  the  sun  must  be  one  million  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  His  mean  api)BreDt  dia- 
meter, according  to  Newton,  is  32'  12*,  and  his  horizon- 
tal parallax  is  now  fixed  at  The  proportional  mag- 
nitudes of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  different  planets 
are  girai  in  plate  19,  fig.  88. 

Mercory  ^. 

Mercury  is  the  least  of  all  planets,  as  in  plate  14  and  19, 
and  performs  his  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
87  days,  33  ho.  15  min.  43  sec. ;  his  greatest  elongation  is 
38°  9fy  distance  from  the  sun,  neariy  37  miUions  of  miles, 
and  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  estimated  at  one-fifth  of 
his  mean  distance  from  the  sun ;  his  apparent  diameter 
is  11";  hence  his  real  diameter  is  3108  miles,  and  his 
magnitude  -Hr  the  magnitude  of  the  earth. 

To  illustrate  the  apparent  paths  of  the  planets  in  general, 
that  of  Mercury  and  Venus  is  given  in  plate  19,  fi^.  36, 
irtiere  tiie  dotted  line  represents  the  sun*s  path  m  the 
ecliptic,  the  looped  circles  the  motion  of  Mercury  for 
seven  yeara,  and  that  of  Venus  for  eight  j^ears,  in  which 
time  Mercoiy  makes  23  loops,  crossing  itself  so  many 
times,  but  Venus  makes  only  five.  The  dotted  lines 
from  the  earth  to  the  ecliptic  shows  Mercury's  apparent 
or  geocentric  motion  therein  for  one  year;  in  which 
time  his  path  makes  three  loops ;  he  has  three  inferior 
mai  m  many  ai^erior  ooojunctioaa  with  the  sun;  ia  nx 


'  times  stationary,  and  tiiree  tima  retrograde.  Tor  the 
better  understanding  <^  this  plate,  let  us  suppose  Mer- 
cury to  set  oiitfi'om  A  towards  B  with  a  direct  motion; 
when  he  comes  to  B  he  appears  to  stand  still  in  the  24' 
of  j  at  F,  as  shown  b^  the  Ihie  BF;  whilst  going 
from  B  to  C  the  line  B  F  is  supposed  to  move  with  him^ 
and  goes  backward  fVom  F  to  E,  or  contrary  to  the  or- 
der of  the  signs ;  when  he  is  at  C  he  appears  stationary 
at  E,  having  gone  back  \\{.  Now  supposing  him  to 
be  stationary  at  C  on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  on  the  10th 
he  will  appear  in  tiie  heavens,  as  at  20  near  F;  oh  th« 
20tfa  he  will  be  seen  at  G ;  on  the  31st  at  H ;  on  the 
10th  of  Februarv  at  I ;  on  the  20th  at  K,  and  on  the 
2Bth  at  L ;  on  the  10th  of  March  he  appears  at  M ;  on 
the  20th  at  N ;  on  the  Slst  at  O ;  on  the  10th  of  April 
sutionary  at  P ;  on .  the  20th  he  seems  to  have  gone 
back  to  O,  and  on  the  30th  to  be  stationary  at  Q;  -fnom 
the  30th  of  April  to  the  10th  of  May  he  seems  to  move 
iVom  Q  to  R,  and  on  tiie  20th  he  is  seen  at  S,  thus  ^oing 
forward  or  backward  according  to  the  order  of  Ui« 
letters  by  which  lus  path  may  be  eunly  traced. 

Venoa  $. 

Venus,  the  brightest  of  all  the  planets,  is  also  to  aj^iear- 
ance  the  largest ;  but  her  real  magnitude,  as  may  be  seen 
in  plate  19,  fig.  37,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  earth.  Her 
apparent  diameter  is  stated  to  be  58'  79",  consequently 
her  real  diameter  is  7498  miles.  The  eccentricity  of  her 
orbit  is  nearly  500,000  miles,  her  greatest  elongation 
47°  48' ;  her  revolution  round  the  sun  is  performed  in 
224d.  16h.  49m.  lOsec  and  her  distance  from  the  sun 
is  nearly  69  millions  of  miles.  When  Venus  appears 
west  of  the  sun  she  is  a  morning  star,  and  when  eaat" 
ward  of  tlie  sun  she  is  an  evening  star. 

The  Earth  ®. 

The  earth  is  a  ^lobe  95  millions  of  miles  distant  froid  the 
sun,  7964  miles  in  diameter,  of  a  spherical  figure,  but 
generally  supposed  to  be  somewhat  flatter  at  the  polea 
than  at  the  equator.  According  to  the  Copernican  Sys- 
tem the  eartn  revolves  on  its  own  axis  every  24  hours 
from  West  to  East,  which  causes  an  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  from  East  to  West, 
and  performs  her  annual  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
365  d.  5  h.  49  m.  from  either  of  the  equinoxes  or  solsUcee 
to  the  same  again ;  but  from  any  fixed  star  to  the  same 
again,  as  seen  from  the  sun  in  365  d,  6  h.  and  9  m.  the 
former  being  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  and  Um 
latter  the  lensth  of  the  sidereal. 

The  earth*a  oius  makes  an  angle  of  Sd|  with  the  axia 
of  its  orbit,  which  keeps  always  the  same  oblique  ^ 
rection  towards  the  same  fixed  stara  throughout  its 
annual  course,  which  causea  the  vidssitudeB  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  days  and 
nights,  as  may  be  seen  in  plate  SO,  ^.46,  where  a,  A,c, 
dt  tyfygt  A,  represents  the  earth  in  eight  different  parte 
of  its  orbit  equi-distant  from  one  another.  N<  its  axis, 
N  its  North  Pole,  s  its  South  Pole,  and  S  the  sun, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  earth's  orbit.  As  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters 
a,  A,  c,  ^,  &c.  its  axis  N  i  keeps  the  same  obliquity,  and 
is  still  parallel  to  M  N ; .  When  the  earth  is  at  a,  its 
North  Pole  inclines  towards  the  sun  S,  and  brings  ^ 
the  northern  places  more  into  the  light  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year ;  but  when  the  earth  is  at  «,  the  North 
Pole  declines  from  the  sun,  which  occasions  the  northern 
places  to  be  more  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  and  the 
reverse  at  the  southern  places.  When  the  earth  is  at  e 
or^,  its  axis  inclines  neither  to  nor  firom  the  sun,  where- 
fore  tiie  polei  are  in  t&(^bRiafll9y^(^^iJtt)^dKltne8e» 
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and  tbe  sun  boing  dix«ct1y  over  tbe  equator  malus  «^aal 
day  aiid  night  at  all  places.  When  the  earth  is  at  £  it  is 
fafllfvay  between  the  summer  solstice  and  harvest  equi- 
.  nox ;  at  of  it  is  between  the  harvest,  equinox  and  the  win- 
ter solstice ;  aty  halfway  between  the  winter  solstice 
and  the  spring  equinox ;  and  A  halfway  between  the 
spring  equinox  and  the  summer  solstice.  The  axis  of 
the  earth  is  subject  to  a  Hbratory  motion,  called  the  nu- 
tation <if  the  earth't  tua$,  which  is  about  19*  in  9  years, 
and  in  returning  to  the  same  spot  the  same  penod  of 
timet  makinj^  about  dahteen  years  and  seven  months, 
tbe  period  m  which  toe  moon  performs  the  motioo  of 
her  nodes. 

T^Afoon 

The  Moon,  thov^h  coiwdmd  as  a  primary  planet^  is  only 
a  satellite  to  the  eartli,  which  she  atteiMS  in  its  revo- 
I^on  round  the  sui  every  year.  The  moon's  orbit  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  which  is  at  medium 
SP  9*.  her  mean  horizontal  parallax  is  5T  48",  her  mean 
distance  from  the  earth  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles ;  her  mean  appuvnt  diameter  is  stated  to  be 
31'  7",  consequently  her  real  diameter  is  2144>  miles, 
and  her  magnitude  of  that  of  the  earth.  The  prin- 
cipal motions  peculiar  to  the  moon  are  as  follow,  namely, 
— Periodical  or  sidereal  motion  of  the  moon  on  her  own 
axis,  when  she  returns  to  the  point  of  the  zodiac  from 
which  she  set  out;  which  revolution  she  performs  in 
S7  d.  7  h.  43  m.  1 1  sec.  called  the  periodical  month.  — 
Synodicat  motion,  or  her  motion  in  her  orbit  round  the 
earth,  which  she  performs  in  29d.  12h.  44m.  I2sec. 
called  tlie  s^odicat  month. — Motion  of  librationt  a  wa- 
vering motion  of  the  moon  about  her  own  axis,  by  which 
she  seems  to  turn  one  time  towards  the  East,  and  the 
other  towards  tbe  West.  ■—  The  motion  ^  the  moon*/ 
anomafy,  or  apogee,  which  she  has  in  common  with  the 
other  planets,  is  performed  at  the  rate  of  6^  41"  for  the 
diurnal  motioDt  the  period  of  8y.  Sll  d.  8h.  S4m. 
S7  sec.  called  the  anommttie  month  ;  her  motion  of  the 
nodes,  or  her  revolution  from,  the  ascendmg  node  to  the 
same  point  a^n,  she  performs  at  Uie  rste  of  S°  10'  for 
the  diurnal  motion,  in  the  period  of  18y.  SSSd.7h. 
13m.  17  sec.  which  is  called  Uw  dracontic  mouth. 

The  disc  or  face  of  the  moon  is  greatly  diversified  with 
inequalities,  which,  tlirou^h  a  telescope,  have  the  ap< 

Searance  of  hills  and  vallies.  These  spots  have  been 
etineated  on  a  map,  as  in  plate  18j  fig.  35,  to  each  of 
which  different  names  of  astronomers  and  j^losf^ers 
have  been  given  by  different  writers. 

Mars  <J. 

.  Mars  Is  a  planet  well  known  by  his  dusky  red  colour.  He 
revolves  on  his  axis  in  24  h.  39  m.  22  s.  and  performs 
his  revolution  round  the  sun  in  I  y.  321  d.  23  n,  15  m. 
44  8.  His  apparent  semidiameter  at  his  nearest  dis- 
tance is  .25",  consequaitl V  his  mean  distance  from,  the 
sun  is  144907630  miles,  his  diameter  4218  miles,  and 
his  magnitude  rather  more  than  f  of  that  of  tbe  earth. 
(Plate  19,  fig.  37.)  The  apparent  motion  of  Mars,  like 
tbf^  of  Venus,  is  sometimes  ^rect,  sometimes  retro- 
a;iBd^>  and  sometimes  stationary;  someUmes  he  rises 
before  the  sun,  and  at  other  times  he  sets  after  the  sun.' 
llie  inclinatini  of  his  oriilt  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
is  1"  SVt  the  place  of  his  ascending  node  about  18^  in 
Taonuy,  and  his  horizon^  pu^AX  is  said  to  be  23^  6. 

Vesta  g. 

Tim  plane^  was  cCscotrared  by  Dr.  plben,  of  Brevep*  on  . 

the  29th  of  March,  1807>  It  has  the  iq^pearance  of  a 
:   efalf^of  tbf  fifth  iftfg^itade,  (as  in  plate. ii»  figi.ld)  ^nd 


performs  its  rev<Jution  in  abmU  3  y.  66  d.  4  fi. ;  Itsmean 
distance  is  2,163,  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  7°  8'  20", 
and  the  place  of  its  perihelion  in  13°  of  the  eighth  si^, 
the  place  of  its  ascending  node  in  14°  38'  of  the  third 
sign.  The  orbits  of  this  planet,  as  also  of  Ceres,.  Pallas, 
and  Juno,  are  given  in  fig.  13,  together  with  their  ec- 
centricities and  the  intersections  of  their  orbits  one  wiUi 
another,  which  latter  affection  is  pecnliar  to  them  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  planets.  The  points  of  intersec- 
tion however  necessarily  vary  with  the  changes  .which  the 
planets  experience  in  their  ^>belia. 

Juno 

Juno  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Harding,  of  Liblenthal,  near 
Bremen,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804,  having  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  star  of  tlie  eighth  magnitude,  as  in  plate 
14,  fig.  13.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
planets  by  the  eccentricity  of  its  orijit,  as  may  be  seen 
m  fig.  13.  It  performs  its  revolution  in  4  y.  128  d. ; 
its  apparent  mean  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is 
3"  .057 ;  its  diameter  is  1425  miles;  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  280  millions  of  miles ;  inclination  of  its  orlnt 
13°3'3r.29. 

Ceres  p. 

Ceres  was  discovered  by  M.  Piazsi,  astronomer  royal  at 

IMenno,  in  Sicily,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801.  She 
is  of  a  ruddy  colour,  appears  like  a  star  of  the  eighth 
magnitude,  as  In  plate  14,  fig.  13,  and  performs  her  re- 
volution round  tbe  sun  in  4  y.  7  m.  10  d.  Her  mean  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  is  260  millions  of  miles ;  her  apparent 
memi  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  2"  5 ;  and  the 
eccentricity  of  her  orbit  Is  little  less  than  that  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Pallas 

Fallaf  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbws,  in  March,  1802;  It 
is  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  with  Cem,  but  of  a 
less  ruddy  colour.  It  jpernirms  its  revolution  round  tlie 
sun  in  4 y.  7  m.  lid.,  its  annual  motion  being2"l8'il'\ 
and  its  mean  distance  from  tbe  sun  266  millions  of  miles. 

Jupiter  11  and  hie  satellites. 

Jupiter,  the  biggest  of  all  the  planets,  as  ntay  be  seen  in 

Elate  19,  fig.  37,  is  above  lOOO  times  as  big  as  our  earth, 
is  diameter  l>eing  81,000  miles.  He  is  upwards  of  400 
millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  round  which  he 
p^orms  his  annual  revolution  in  11  y.  3i5  d.  14  h,  Si7  ni. 
11  s.,  while  he  revolves  on  his  own  axis  in  9  h.  56  m. 
Jupiter  is  surrounded  with  faint  substances,  called  belts, 
which,  owing  to  their  vwiable  appearance,  are  supposed 
to  be  clouds,  and  he  is  attended  with  four  satdliteft,  as  in 
plate  1 4,  fig.  13,  which  revolve  round  him  as  the  moon  does 
round  the  earth,  and  supply  him  with  light,  wherefore 
they  are  called  moons.  Their  periodical  revolutions  are, 
for  the  first,  1  d.  18  h.  27  m.  38  s. ;  for  the  second,  3  d. 
13  b.  13  m.  42  s. ;  for  the  tiiird,  7  d.  3  fa.  42  m.  33  s. ; 
for  the  fourth,  16d.  16  h.  32  m.  8  s.  Jupiter's  orbit  is 
1°  20'  inclined  to  the  ecliptic;  his  North  node  is  in 
'  about  the  7th  degree  of  Cancer,  and  his  South  node  in 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  Capricorn.  As  his  axis  is 
so  neariy  perpendicular  to  his  orbit,  be  has  no  sensible 
duu^  of  seasons.  The  eccentrieity  of  his  orbit  is  ^  his 
mean  distance  from  tbe  sun. 

Saturn  Tj ,  his  satellites,  and  his  ring^ 

Saturn  slunes  with  a  pak  feeble  light,  beiag^be  farthest  of 
any  of  the  planets  that  can  be  semi  without  %  tdessope 
It  u  upwwrds  of  700.mUlioiis  of  pulea-distant  freBS'  the 
Sim,  round  i^ch  it  perfonns.its  uuual.  ravolutiob  In 
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every  hour.  His  diameter  is  above  67,000  miles,  and 
consequentlv  he  is  more  than  600  times  as  big  as  our 
earth.  The  iDclination  of  his  orbit  is  said  to  be  2*  SIT  50", 
and  he  revolves,  according  to  Herschel,  on  his  axis  froin 
West  to  East  in  10  h.  16  m.  2  s.  The  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  appearance  of  Saturn,  when  seen  through 
a  telescope,  are  his  satellites  and  his  ring,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  plate  H,  and  the  latter  also  in 

Elate  20,  fig.  40.  The  disc  of  Saturn  is  likewise  crossed 
y  obscure  zones,  or  belts,  like  those  of  Jupiter.  The 
satellites,  which  are  five  in  number,  as  marked  by  the 
round  points  in  their  orbits,  revolve  round  th^lanet  in 
different  periods,  namely,  for  the  first,  or  nearest,  O  d, 
22  h.  S7  m.  ^  s. ;  the  second  in  1  d.  B  h.  53  m.  9  s.;  the 
third,  1  d.  21  h.  18  m.  27  s. ;  the  fourth,  2  d.  17  h.  44  m. 
61.B.;  the  fifth  in  4  d.  12  h.  25  m.  U  s. ;.  the  sixth,  15  d. 
32  h.  41  m.  16^;  the  seventh  in  79  d.  7  h.  53  m.  43  s. 
The  ring  of  Saturn  encircles  him  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  horizon  encircles  the  artificial  globe ;  and 
when  seen  through  the  telescope  it  appears  to  be  double, 
being  divided  into  an  interior  and  exterior,  us  he  is  re- 
presented in  fig.  40. 

The  Georgium  Stdiu     and  his  sateUiteg. 

The  Georgium  Sidus  (Plate  14)  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Herschel  in  1781 »  by  whom  it  obtained  its  name, 
although  on  the  continent  it  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Uranus,  or  Herschel.  It  is  the  most  distant  of 
all  the  planets  hitherto  discovered,  its  revolution  round 
the  sun  completing,  as  is  supposed,  a  period  of  not  less 
than  83  of  our  years.  The  revolutions  of  its  six  satel- 
lites, aecording  to  Herschel,  are  as  follow — for  the  first, 
or  nearest,  5  d.  21  h.  25  m. ;  for  tlie  second,  8d.  17  h. 
1  m.  19  B. ;  for  the  third,  10  d.  23  h.  4  m. ;  for  the  fourth, 
13  d.  Jlh^5m.  lis.;  for  the  fifUl,  38  d.  1  h.  49  m.; 
for  the  sixth,  107  d.  16  h.  40  m. 

The  Comets, 

The  Comets  are  solid  opaque  bodies,  which,  according  to 
Newton,  are  a  kind  of  planets  moving  in  exceedingly 
oblique  and  eccentric  orbits,  similar  to  what  is  repre- 
■ented  in  plate  14.  The  train  of  light  which  is  fre- 
quently oMerrable  in  them  is  ciUled  its  tailt  which 
light  is  emitted  by  its  nudeus,  or  Head,  that  is  ignited 
by  the  sun.  Comets  hare  the  appearance  of  oeing 
tailed  when  they  are  westward  of  the  sun,  and  set  afler 
him.  Others  ore  called  beanied,  because  they  emit  a 
light  resembling  a  beard  in  appearance  when  diey  are 
eastward  of  the  sun ;  and  others  are  termed  Aony,  when 
their  light  resembles  hair,  as  when  the  sun  and  comet  are 
diametrically  opposite. 

Practical  Astronomy. 

Practical  astronomy  comprehends  that  part  the  science 
which  may  be  learned  by  the  means  of  madiines  or  in* 
struments,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Globes,  the 
Orrery,  and  the  Astronomical  Quadrant. 

The  Use  of  the  Globes. 

A  Globe  is  an  artificial  representation  of  any  sphere,  and  I 
is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  terrestrial,  which  gives  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  earth,  and  celestial^  that  which  repre- 
sents the  heavens,  as  may  be  seen  in  pl^^  20,  fig.  43.  | 
The  parts  of  the  globeij  and  their  several  uses,  are  as ' 
follow : — 

(Aids.   The  axis  is  a  brass  wire,  as  A,  on  which  the  body  ' 
of  the  globe  is  made  to  turn,  so  as  to  represent  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  or  the  heavens  on  their  own  axis,  the  ' 
Uro  estremitiei  of  which,  N  and  S,  are  the  North  and  \ 
South  polea.  - 


The  brazen  Meridian,  M,  is  a  strong  brass  ring  whi^  en- 
compasses the  globe  irom  North  to  South.   The  use  of 

.  the  Meridian  is  as  follows:— 1.  It  divides  the  globe  into 
two  hemispheres.  East  and  West,  in  the  former  of 
which  all  bodies  rise,  and  in  the  latter  they  set ;  by 
which  both  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  arcs  are  dirided 
into  two  equal  portions,  making  forenoon,  noon,  after- 
noon, and  midnight.  Each  of  these  four  quadrants  of 
the  cirele  consists  of  90  degrees,  namely,  two  numbered 
from  the  equator  to  the  polen,  and  the  other  two  from 
the  poles  to  the  equator,  as  in  pinte  20,  fig.  42.  2.  It 
measures  the  greatest  altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
on  that  account  called  their  Meridian  attitude.  3.  It 
measures  the  elevation  of  the  pole  in  an  oblique  and  pa- 
rallel sphere.  4.  In  a  right  sphere,  being  in  the  plaM 
of  the  horizon,  it  determines  the  right  ascension  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  5.  It  measures  the  declination  of  tbo 
heavenlybodiea  when  they  are  brought  to  its  graduated 
edge.  The  declination  of  the  sun  is  thus  measured  1^ 
means  of  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  i.  e.  the  sign  and  d»- 
gree  he  is  in  on  any  stven  day,  as  marked  on  the  horizon. 
6.  It  measures  the  latitude  of  all  places  on  the  tenee- 
trial  globe  bv  means  of  the  degrees  and  minntes  thereon 
marked,  and  also  the  longitude  of  places  as  marked  on 
the  equator,  by  showing  the  point  where  the  latter  is  in* 
tersected  by  it.  7-  It  serves  for  the  solution  of  all  pro- 
blems where  the  globe  requires  to  be  rectified  for  tb« 
latitude  of  the  place,  or  for  the  sun's  place.  When  ths 
pole,  North  or  South,  is  elevated  above  the  horizon 
any  number  of  degrees,  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
or  the  declination  of  the  sun,  the  globe  iis  said  to  btt 
rectified  for  the  latitude  and  sun's  place;  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  index,  or  hour  drcle,  must  be  turned  to  twelve, 
or  noon.  8.  It  answers  as  a  general  meridian  for  all  tha 
meridian  circles  which  are  drawn  on  the  globe  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  degrees  from  each  other ;  and  by  it  also 
parallels  of  latitucte  may  be  drawn  on  the  gldw  at  tfa» 
smallest  possible  distance  from  each  other. 

Horizon.  The  Horizon,  or  rational  Horizon,  H,  is  tha 
frame  which  supports  the  globe,  and  is  divided  into  s»- 
veral  concentric  sparas,  containing  a  calender  of  tho 
months  and  days,  corresponding  to  the  12  zodiacal  con- 
stellations, each  divided  into  30  parts.  In  most  globes 
the  circle  of  bearings  follom,  marked  with  the  cardinal 
and  collateral  pmnts  of  the  compass,  also  the  circle  of 
azemuths  and  amplitudes.  The  use  of  the  Horizon  is 
as  follows : — 1 .  It  divides  the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,, 
upper  and  lower,  i.  e.  northern  and  southern,  and  cuts 
the  meridian  at  right  angles.  2.  It  is  the  drcle  frooL 
which  the  altitudes  of  the  poles  and  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies are  reckoned.  3.  It  determines  the  true  rising  and 
setting  of  the  celestial  bodies,  as  also  their  course  obova 
and  below  itself,  which  is  called  the  artjficml  day  and  night, 

4.  Not  only  the  four  cardinal  points,  Nortb,  ^uth,  East, 
and  West,  but  also  four  other  points  are  marked  upon  it 
namely,  the  rising  and  setting  points  in  the  two  solstices. 

5.  It  measures  the  amplitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  is  an  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  Ute 
true  East  or  West  points  and  the  centre  of  the  sun  or 
stars  at  their  rising  or  setting,  according  to  their  di^ 
ferent  declinations  and  latitudes.  6.  It  is  the  circle  in 
which  are  marked  the  re^ons  or  points  in  the  sphere, 
ftwn  which  the  winds  derive  their  names  ;  whence  theia 
points  are  called  the  pomts  of  the  compass.  7*  It  mea- 
sures the  ascensions  and  descensions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Sec* 

Horary  Circle.  The  Horary,  or  Hour  Circle  is  a  snuB 
eircle  of  brass,  as  in  fig.  M,  which  is  usiudly  divided 
into  twice  IS  hours,  the  upper  of  which  represents  noon, 
and  the  lower  roidoight.  This  dndeX4i«de4 hKtbat 
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the  horn  should  correipond  to  the  meridian  circle*, 
otherwise  called  horary  ctrdet,  drawn  on  the  ^obe,  as 
M  m  m,  Arc^  plate  S0>  fig.  41 ,  reckoniog  an  hour  of  time 
equal  to  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude. 
i^uutrma  of  MUtude.  The  Quadrant  of  Altitude  is  a  thin 
flexible  piece  of  brass,  so  formed  at  one  en^  with  the 
asnstance  of  a  screwi  as  to  fix  on  any  part  of  the  horison : 
it  is  so  called  because  it  measures  the  altitudes  of  celes- 
tial bodies,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  the  vertical  circles 
whidi  are  not  drawn  on  the  globe.  It  is  divided  up- 
wards from  0  to  90  degrees*  and  dovmrards  from  0  to  18 
degrees*  The  upper  divisions  are  used  to  determine  the 
diwinces  of  plains  on  the  twreitrial  globe,  or  the  dis- 
tances, altitudes,  Ac.  of  the  celestial  oodles  on  the  ce- 
lestial globe:  for  this  purpose  the  quadrant  must  be 
•crewed  upon  the  brass  mendian  over  the  latitude  of  any 
given  place,  which  is  called  rectifi/ingjor  ike  zenith  ;  for 
supposing  the  pole  to  be  elevatedso  many  degrees  above 
the  horizon  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
tiien  the  same  d^ree  on  the  meridian,  reckoned  from 
the  equator,  is  the  zenith  point.  The  lower  division 
serves  to  measure  the  beginning,  end,  and  duration  of 
twilight. 

Efit^^,  The  Equator  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  Equi- 
noctial on  the  celestial,  has  the  degrees  and  mLnute» 
Qsarked  uiwn  it  (as  E  in  fig.  42),  180  degrees  each  way, 
i.  e.  Eastward  and  Westward,  or  360  degrees  quite 
round,  numbered  from  a  given  point,  called  the ^rti  me- 
ridiam,  for  which  that  wmch  passes  through  the  capital 
of  the  countnr  is  generally  chosen.  The  use  of  the 
Equatcff  is  as  follows :— 1.  It  divides  the  globe  into  two 
Hual  parts,  called  the  Northern  and  Southern  hemi- 
s^wres,  every  put  of  which  is  90  degrees  distant  from  the 
poles.  2.  It  intersects  the  ecliptic  at  two  points,  called 
ue  equinocHal  poutUf  namely,  Aries  and  Libra.  When- 
ever the  sun  coraeeto  these  points,  the  days  and  ni^its 
are  equal  all  over  the  world ;  wherefore  these  penods 
■re  called  the  Equinoxes.  3.  From  this  circle  tne  de- 
clination the  sun  or  stan  <ni  the  celestial  gldbef  or 
the  latitude  of  places  oa  the  terrestrial,  are  reckoned 
on  the  meridian.  4-.  On  this  circle  are  reckoned  the 
right  and  oblique  ascensions  on  the  celestial  globe,  and 
the  longitude  of  places  on  the  terrestrial. 

Eidiplie.  The  Ecliptic,  e  in  fig.  41,  and  C  P  in  phtte  I S,  fig. 
7,  is  the  circle  so  called  because  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  happen  only  within  that  circle.  The  use  of  the  eclip- 
tic is  asnulows: — 1.  It  cuts  the  equator  at  two  opposite 
points,  making  an  angle  of  called  the  obli(juity  of 
tbe«cUpkic,  fS.  By  this  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  u  deter- 
mined ue  greatest  declination  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the 
distance  of  the  tropics  from  the  equator,  and  ihe  poles 
of  the  ecliptic  from  the  poles  of  the  equator.  3.  Jt  is 
divided  into  the  twelve  portions  of  thirty  degrees,  cor- 
responding to  the  days  of  tiie  month,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  4.  In  this  circle  the 
sun  advances  one  degree  every  24  hours,  and  thirty  de- 
grees every  month,  passing  through  the  whole  S60  de- 
grees in  a  ^ear ;  whence  it  is  called  the  tunis  path. 
5.  From  this  circle  is  measured  the  latitude  oi  the 
stars. 

^p(iiac.  The  Zodiac  is  the  broad  belt  or  circle  drawn  on 
the  celestial  globe  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  degrees 
on  each  side  the  ecliptic,  E,  which  marks  the  boundary 
within  which  the  planets  perform  their  revolutions. 

Cblures,  The  Colures  divide  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal 
parts,  wd  mark  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
meridian,«A.  £  B  Q,  in  pL  13,  fig.  7>  rq^resents  the 
solstitial  ctdure. 

By  the  he^i  of  the  leaser  drdea  the  terreitrial  dobe  is 
divided  into  diffincnt  poctioiis  called  Zona^  wudi  an 


large,  and  Clmate$,  which  are  small  portions.  The 
zones  are  five  in  ifUmber;  namely,  two  frigid,  two 
tonperate,  and  one  torrid.  The  North  Jri^  zone  lies 
vitiim  the  arctie  circle,  T  M,  in  fie.  7 ;  and  South^^igid 
xow  within  th''  antarctic  circle.  The  NoHh  temperate 
zone  extends  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  C  R ;  the  SotUk  temperate  zone  teem  the 
antarctic  circle  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  K  P.  The 
torrid  zone  lies  between  the  tropics.  Climates  are  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  contained  between  two  small  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator,  of  such  a  breadth  that  the 
longest  day  in  the  parallel  nearest  the  pole  exceeds 
the  longest  day  in  the  parallel  of  latitude  nearest  the 
equator,  by  hm  an  hour,  in  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones,  and  by  a  month  in  the  frigid  zones :  so  that  there 
are  twenty-four  climates  between  the  equator  aad  each 
polar  circle,  and  six  climates  between  each  polar  circle 
and  its  poles. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  likewise  distinguidied,  by 
their  relative  situations  with  regard  to  each  other,  into 
Antoeci,  Perioeci,  and  Antipodes.  The  Antoed  are 
those  who  live  in  the  same  degree  of  longitude,  and  in 
equal  degrees  of  latitude,  but  the  one  North  and  the 
other  South :  they  have  noon  at  the  same  time,  but 
contrary  seasons  of  the  year ;  consequentiy,  the  length 
of  the  days  to  the  one  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
nights  to  the  other.  Perioeci  are  those  who  live  in  the 
same  latitude,  but  in  opposite  longitudes ;  conset^uentiy, 
when  it  is  noon  with  the  one  it  is  midnight  with  the 
other :  they  have  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  antt  the 
same  lengths  of  da^s.  Antipodes  are  those  who  live 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other;  their  ktitudes, 
longitudes,  seasons  of  the  year,  days^  nights,  being  all 
contrary.  There  are  other  distinctions  of  the  inhabitants 
into  Amphiscii,  Heterosdi,  and  Feriscii,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  shadows  fall.  £vide  Am- 
phiscU,  &c] 

The  Orrery,  , 

The  Orrery  is  a  machine  which  has  been  contrived  to 
display  ^e  solar  system  with  the  order,  motions,  ex- 
centricities,  and  other  affections  of  the  sna  and  the 
planets.  It  has  been  constructed  in  a  variety  of  forms 
more  or  less  complete,  bat  the  <me  which  is  given  in 
plate  20,  fig.  45,  affwds  the  best  represeiUatioD  of  Che 
l^ets  that  can  be  given  on  paper. 

Astronomical  Quadrant* 

This,  instrument  is  so  called  because  it  is  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  t^ing  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  is  usually  mqde  of  brass  or  inm  bars,  having  its  limb 
A  B,  pi.  19,  fig.  39,  divided  into  degrees  and  minutes,  and 
fhnUuwd  mthOT  with  two  pair  of  plain  sights,  or  two  tele- 
scopes, one  on  each  nde  en  the  quadnmt,  as  C  D  and  E  F, 
movedile  about  the  centre  by  means  of  the  screw  G;  the 
dmted  wheels  H  and  I  serve  to  direct  the  instrument  to 
WIT  object  of  irtiich  the  observer  wishes  to  take  the  alti- 
tude, Stc.  Tbae  quadrant  is  sometimes  provided  with  only 
one  telescope,  and  a  i^ummet  to  du%ct  its  movements. 

Principal  Writer*  on  Aslronomtf  m  Chront^gical 
Succession, 

Plato  "  Dialog^  de  Astronomia AristateUs  '*  De  Coelo 
Eratosthenes  "  De  Characterismis  Astrorum;"  Aratut 
"De  Apparentiis;"  SUpparchi Biikym  "Enarrationum 
in  Arati  et  Eudoxi  Phenomena  tres  Ubri;"  Gemini 
**  laagoge  in  Arati  Phenomena  seu  Elonenta  Astrono- 
micft?'  Theodotita  "De  Sphserft;'*  Cleomedei  -De 
Sphnrft Mamlii  **  Astronwnicon  Poeticon Diony* 
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"  ABtroQomicon  Poeticon     Plinii  "  Historise  oaturalig, 
I.  1,"  &c. ;  Prodi  "  Commentarii  in  EucHdem Pto- 
LBM^i  "  Almagestum,"  &c. ;  Theonts  patris  Hypatice 
«  Commentarii  in  Ptolenueum Martianus  Capella  *'  De 
Nuptiis  Mercurise  et  Philologiae,"  &c. ;  AcMlit  Tatii 
((  Isagoge  in  Arali  Ph«iomena;"  Alhategnut  "  De 
Scientia  Stellarum  ;**  Alfragani  "  Elenienta  Astrono- 
ihica;"  Johannes  de  Sacrooosco  **  De  Spluera;"  Al- 
phonsi  X.  Regis  "Tabulae;"  PurbackH  "Epitome  Pto- 
lomaei   Almageiti,"  Ac. ;    Regiomantanus    *'  De  Co- 
metis,"  &c. ;  JPoHlanus  "  De  Rebus  Ccelestibus ;"  Stoef- 
leri  •*  Commentarii  in  Proclum ;"  Copernicut  **  0e  Re- 
'  ToIuUonibus Tycho  Brake  "  De  Mechanica  A&tro- 
nomise."  &c. ;  Uam  **  Kalendatii  Reformatio,"  &c. : 
Josephus  Scalieer  "  De  Cyclometriae,'*  &c. ;  KtpUri 
"  Rudolphins  Tabuls,  Epitome  Aitronomise  Copernid," 
&c. ;  ^oyen*  "  Uranometria;'*  AicRoti' "  Almagestum 
novum ;"  Hevelii  **  Machina  ceelestisi"  &c. ;  Newtonis 
"  Principia,"   &c ;   Flam^ead's  "  Historia  cielcstis 
Britannica;'*  Cassini  *'  Recueil  d'Observations,"  &c. ; 
Gregorii  "  Elementa  Astronomije,"  &c. 
ASTRO'SCOPE  {Astrm.)  a  kind  of  aalronomical  instrn- 
ment  composed  of  telescopes  for  the  observation  of  the 
stars,  invented  and  described  by  William  Shukhard,  of 
Tubingen,  in  1698. 
ASTROSCO'PIA  (Astron.)  from  Srp«  and  fruixni^M, 

ctdor  ;  observation  and  contemplation  of  the  stars, 
ASTROTHE'SIA  {Astron.)  the  same  as  Astrum. 
A'STRUM  {AstronJ)  or  Astron,  a  constellation  or  assem- 
blage of  stars,  in  distinction  from  aster,  n  single  star. 
AsTRUM  iChem.)  the  virtue  and  power  which  accrues  to 
things  irom  their  preparation,  as  the  astrum  of  salt,  its 
resolution  with  water  or  oil.    Diet,  Paracelsic, 
Astrum  {Med.)  troches  in  the  form  of  an  asterisk.   Gal.  de 

Comp.  Med.  sec  loc.  1.  8,  c.  3. 
Astrum  (Lato)  a  house  or  place  of  habitation.  Placit. 

Hilar.  18  Ed,  1. 
A'SYLA  (Bot.)  a  herb  with  which  cattle  cure  themselves 

when  they  have  eaten  pimpernel.  Plin.  I.  *27,  c.  1 3. 
ASY'LUM  {Ant.)  irvx^,  from  «,  priv.  and  rvAciw,  to  vio- 
late, i.  e.  tti  inviolable  place,  or  a  place  of  refuge  for 
(Anders,  where  they  were  screened  from  the  hands  of 
justice.  The  oty^*  among  the  Jews,  were  the  temple,  the 
altar  of  burnt  ojrering,  and  the  cities  of  refuge  mentioned 
in  Exudus  xxi.  SSi  and  Numbers  xxxi.  11.  A  umilar 
xostom  prevailed  both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
where  temples,  altars,  and  statues,  were  places  of  refuge 
for  criminals  of  every  description,  as  Tacitus  informs  us, 
to  the  violation  of  public  justice.  It  is  said  that  ttie  first 
asylum  was  greeted,  at  Athens,  by  the  Heraclids,  for  the 
protection  of  Uiose  who  dreaded  the  resentment  of  such 
as  ^ad  suffered  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  their 
grandfather  Hercules.  The  tomb  of  Theseus  was  an 
asylum  for  slaves ;  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  an 
asylum  fur  debtors.  At  the  building  of  Rome,  Romulus 
leu  a  space  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  sorts  of  persons, 
slaves  or  free-born,  who  wished  to  settle  under  his  govern- 
ment :  to  whidi  Virgil  and  Juvenal  allude. 
Virg.  Mn.  1.  8,  v.  342. 

JHm  lucvm  bt^ntem,  qutm  Remitbu  aetr  tuyl%tm 

Jwoen.  sat  8,  v.  272. 

Et  tamen,  ut  latgi  npitoM,  tmgt^  rmohas 
Nemm,  td>  infami  fniMm  didKcii  a^la. 

According  to  Suetonius  this  custom  was  abolished  by 
.  l^boiuB,  at  Rome ;  but  it  continued  in  the  Gnecian  ^ro- 
vinceSi  as  we  learn  from  the  coins  of  Claadius,  Vespasian, 
Domitlan,  Trajan,  M.  Aurelius,  Macrinus,  Elegabulus, 
and  Dddus,  wnich  were  struck  by  the  cities  of  Seleucio, 
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Damascus,  Heraclea,  Laodicea,  Antioch,  SaDl08ats^  Ae. 
bearing  the  inscription  lEPA  KAI  ACTAOC,  i.  e.  sacred 
and  inviolable.  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  2;  Livf  1.  35,  c.  51  ; 
Tadt.  Annal.  1.  3,  c.  60;  Plut.  de  Superstit.  et  de  VitatuL 
Usur.;  Sueton.  in  Tib,  c.  37  :  Non.  Marcdi,  I.  I,  c.  20y  ; 
Serv.  in  JEn.j  Vatllant.  Numis,  Grcec.t  Spanhehn^  dm 
Pratt,  et  Vs.  Numm.  Dissert,  9,  P.  778,  &c, 
ASYM'METRY  (Mo/A.)  i^^/«iTf/s,  a  relation  between  two 
quantities,  having  no  common  measure,  as  between  1 
and  the  ^/2. 

ASVMPTOTE  {Meth.)  Sur^^mrm,  a  name  for  lines  con- 
tinually approaching  each  other,  but  whidi,  if  infinitely 
produced,  can  never  meet,  so  called  from  <s  pnr.  and 
wpbwarrm,  to  meet ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  when  conceived  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  whic^ 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  asymptote  of  tiie  conchoid,  as 
in  the  subjoined  figure :  suppose  ABC  to  be  part  of  a 


c<mchoid,  and  the  line  MN  be  so  drawn  that  the  puts 
F  B,  G  C,  H  D,  I  E,  &c.  of  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
pole  P  to  the  curve  BCD,  be  equal  to  each  other,  then 
will  the  line  M  N  be  the  asymptote  of  the  curve,  because 
the  perpendicular  C  c  is  shorter  than  F  B,  and  D  d  than 
C  c,  &c.  so  that  two  lines  continually  approach,  yet  the 

Eoints  F.  tf  &c.  can  never  coincide. — Of  curvet  of  the  first 
ind,  that  is,  the  Conic  Sections,  only  the  hyperbola  has 
more  than  one  asymptote ;  all  curves  of  the  second  kind 
have  one  at  least,  and  may  have  three ;  and  all  curves  of 
the  fourth  kind  may  have  four.  The  conchoid,  cissoid, 
and  logarithmic  curve  have  each  one. — Asi^n^totes  of  the 
kyperbS-a  are  thus  described ;  suppose,  as  m  the  annexed 
figure,  C  P  to  be  a  diameter 
of  an  hyperbola,  R  A  S  and 
C  D  the  semiconjugate  to 
it ;  then,  if  F  E  be  a  tangent 
at  the  point  A,  A  E  =  FA 
=  C  D,  and  the  lines  C  G, 
C  G,  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  C  through  the  points 
E  and  F,  these  lines  C  G, 
C  G,  will  be  the  asjmiptotes 
of  the  hyperbola  R  A  S. 
Apollon.  Perg.  Con,  Sect,  1. 2,  prop*  1,  &c. 
ASYMPTOnrON  {Med.)  Ari/utrtnm,  i.e.  not  meeting,  not 
compressed  or  brought  into  contact.  Hwpocrat,wtft  x»f*S'i 
GaLadGtaucl.  I, 
ASY'NDFiTON  {Rhft.)  Urmhrm^  from  «,  priv.  and  aWf*. 
to  bind ;  a  figure  in  which  many  words  are  joined  without 
a  conjunction,  as  veni^  vidi,  vid.  Dionys,  Hal.  in  Jud, 
Lys.  c.  9 ;  Sophron.  apnd  Phot.  Cod.  6 ;  Philostrat,  im 
Vil,  Antiph. ;  Schol.  in  Aphthon.  Progymn.  de  Elhopoeia, 
ATABAL  {Mus.)  a  kind  of  tabor  used  among  the  Moorif 

which  is  probably  a  word  of  Moorish  extraction. 
ATAMA'RAM  {Bot,)  the  Amiona  squamosa  of  Linneus. 
ATAMA'SCO  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  ^maf^/u  of  Unnseus. 
ATARA'XIA  {Ant.)  another  name  fi»r  stoical  tapt^Ay,  from 

«,  priv.  Tmpetrrif  to  disturb. 
ATA'XIA  (Med.)  in^U,  from      priv.  and  rirrw,  to  di»> 
pose,  irregularity ;  a  term  applied  to  the  pulse  or  to  fevers. 
Hipp.  Epidem,  I.  1  &  3. 
A'TCHE  (Com.)  the  smaJlest  coin  in  tite  Grand  Seignor's 

dominions  equal  to  y  of  a  farthing. 
ATCHIE'VEMENT  {Her,)  vulgarly  called  hatchment,  the 
arms  of  any  family,  with  all  the  ornaments  bddunng  to 
their  several  degrees,  aejipi^ctoH^'u'^t^*^ 
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■n]r>pei:v>Q  deceased,  painted  on  canvau,  and  fixed  againBt 
the  wall  of  his  late  dwelling-house  to  denote  his  death. 
■  The  atchievement  marks  not  only  the  degree  of  the  person, 
but  also,  whether  a  bachelor,  married  man,  or  widower,  a 
maid,  married  woman,  or  widow,   [vide  Heraldry] 

ATE'BRAS  {Chem.)  a  subliming  vessel. 

ATE'CHNIA  {Med^  «rtxn«i  from  it,  prir.  and  nj^,  art; 
a  want  of  art. 

ATEGAR  (Cus.)  a  weapon  among  the  Saxons,  which  from 
aecon,  to  throw,  and  giapa,  weapon,  seems  to  have  been 
a  hand  weapon. 

ATELLA'N^  (Ant.)  comic  and  satirical  pieces  among  the 
Horoaus,  so  called  from  Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci  or 
Tuscany,  where  they  were  first  represented;  they  were 
something  similar  to  our  farces.  Cic.  ad  Fatn.  I.  9,  ep.  16 ; 
VaL  Maxim.  1.  3,  c.  4 ;  Diomed.  de  Elocut,  1.  3 ;  Macrob. 
Saium.  1.  3,  c.  7 ;  Gyredd,  de  Sat*  Ronton. ;  Salmat,  Ex- 
ercUal.  PUnl  p.  77. 

A-TE'MPO  (Mui.)  Italian  for  m  time,  an  expression  em- 
ployed onl^  when  the  regular  measure  has  been  inter- 
rupted. 

ATHAMA'NTA  (BoL)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria.  Order  2  Digynia,  the  Oreoselinum  of  Toume- 
fbrt. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal  manifold;  in- 
volucre universal,  many  leaved. — Cor,  universal  uni- 
form.—Stam.  ^laments  five ;  anthers  roundish.— Fist. 
germ  inferior ;  styles  two,  distant ;  stigmat  obtuse. — Pbr. 
none  ;  Jruit  ovate  oblong ;  seeds  two. 

Species,  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Athamanta  Uba- 
notis,  Lt/gusttcum,  Apium  libanotis,  sen  Daucus,  Moun- 
tain Spignel,  or  Stone  Parsley. — Athamanta  cervaria, 
SeUnum  libanolist  Daucus,  seu  Cervaria,  Broad-leaved 
Spignel,  or  Black-Heart  lioot—jithaTnanta  oreoselinum, 
seu  Oreoselinum,  Divaricated  Spignel,  or  Mountain 
Pmlty.— Athamanta  Cretensis,  Libanotis,  seu  Daucus, 
Cretan  Spignel,  or  Candy  Carrot.  Clus.  Hist.  var. 
Plant. i  J.  Baiih.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauk.  Pin.j  Ger. 
Herb,  i  Park.  Tkeat.  Botan. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant*!  Tour- 
nef,  Inst. 

ATHANA'SIA  {Med.)  from  «,  priv.  and  6i»»T^,  mors;  a 

medicine  for  infirmities  <^  the  liver,  &c. 
Atbanasia  {Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syneeneaa, 
Order  I  Pdygamia  ^quali$f  the  Bacchati$  of  VaiUant. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  umbricato^CoR.  com- 
pound unifbnn. — Stau.  flamentt  five ;  anther  <ry1indric. 
— Viyt.germ  oblongish ;  style  filiform ;  st^^  bifid. 
Sfpedes,   Ine  species  are  <»ther  shrubs  or  perennials,  as— 
Atkanasia  capitata.   Chrysanthemum,  seu  Tanacetum, 
Hairy  Athanasia,— v^/Aanona  maritima,   Filago  mari- 
iima,  Santoltna  maritima,  GnaphaUum  marUimum,  sea 
Chrysanthemum,  Sea  Athanasia  Cudweed,  or  Cotton- 
weed. — Athanasia  erithmifolia  Sanioliyta,  Jacobaa,  seu 
Coma  aurea,    Sampire-leaved    Athanasia.— ^MoTuifui 
parnfiora,    Tanicelum  erithmifolium,  Santoltna,  Coma 
aureOf  Elichn/sum,  seu  Ageratum,  Small-flowered  Atha- 
nasia, &c.  lliere  are  a  few  annuals,  namely, — Athanasia 
annua,  Elichrysum  inodorum.  Chrysanthemum  erymbife- 
rum,  Bellis  polyclonos. — Achillea  inodora,  seu  Agera- 
tum, the  Annual  Athenasia.   J",  Bauh.  Hist,  P&nt.j 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.f  Ger,  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan.; 
RaU  Hist.  Plant.,  Sfc. 
ATHANA'SIAN  creed  {Ecc.)  a  formula  of  faith  which 
has  been  adopted  into  the  Litur^  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  wa 
by  St,  Athanasius :  a  point  upon  which  ecclesiastical 
writers  are  not  agreed.    Du  Pin.  Bib.  dee  Aitt,  d*  iy. 
;  Waterland.  Hist.  Athanat,  Creed. 
AtBA'NATl  {Ant.)  itJauTM,  immortal;  the  name  of  a 
iqaadrdn  of  ten  thousand  horse  among  the  Macedoaianii 


which  was  always  kept  complete,  by  tiling  np  the  vacan- 
cies of  every  one  when  he  died. 

ATHA'NOU  {Chem.)  from  the  Arabic  ;  a  digesUog 
furnace  which  retained  the  heat  for  so  long  a  time  as  a 
month ;  and  was  so  contrived  tiiat  it  might  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure. 

ATHA'REN  {Astrol.)  a  term  applied  to  the  moon  when  she 
is  in  the  same  day  and  minute  as  the  sun. 

ATHE  {Laxo)  a  privilege  of  administering  an  oath;  such  at 
was  granted  to  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  by  Hen.  II. 

A'THELING  {Polit.)  achelmj,  achel,  or  abel,  Saxon  for 
noble;  was  the  title  given  to  the  king's  eldest  son,  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  in  our  time. 

ATHE'NA  {Med.)  afiftt,  a  plaister,  recommended  by  As- 
clepiades,  and  roentitmed  by  Orobuttius,  Actius,  and  Pau- 
las. jEginet. 

ATHE'N.S  {Lit.)  the  title  of  Anthony  Wood's  History  of 
Oxford. 

ATH£N.£'A  .{Bot.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Class  8  Octandna, 
Order  1  Monr^ynia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 

none.— Stam. _^/amcn(*  eight;  anthers  sagittate.— PisT. 

germ  superior ;  style  setaceous ;  stigma  depressed. — Pik 

capsule  ^obose ;  seeds  three  to  five. 
Species.    The  only  species  is  the — Athentea  Guianensis, 

seu  Iroucana,  a  shrub,  native  of  Guiana. 
ATHEN^'UM  {Ant.)  a  public  school  erected  at 

Athens,  which  was  frequented  by  philosophers,  poets,  and 
rhetoricians,  for  the  purpose  of  arguing,  reciting,  declaim- 
ing, and  other  exercises  of  a  scholastic  or  philosophic  kind. 
There  were  several  buildings  of  this  name  at  Athens,  and 
one  at  Rome,  erected  by  the  emperor  Adrian.  Dio.  I.  73 ; 
Aurel.  Vict,  de  Ceesar. ;  Lamprid,  in  Alex.  c.  35  ;  Capi- 
tolin.  in  Pertinax,  c.  11. 
ATHENATO'RIUM  (Chem.)  a  thick  glass  cover,  to  be 
luted  to  a  cucurbit  when  the  alumbic  is  taken  off.  Theat. 
Chem.  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
ATHENIO^IS  catapotium  {Med.)  a  cough  pill  mentioned 
by  Celsus,  consisting  of  myrrh,  pepper,  castor,  and 
apium. 

ATHENI'PPON  {Med.)  a  collyrium  for  the  eyes,  mentioned 

by  Galen,  and  another  by  Scribonius  Largus. 
ATHER  {Nat.)  iV,  the  prickly  part,  or  beard  of  barley. 

Hipp,  de  Epidetn,  f.  5. 
ATHE'RA  {Med.)  a0«f«,  a  kind  of  pap  for  children  i  also  a 

kind  of  liniment.  Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  114 ;  Plin,  1. 29,  c.  25. 
ATHE'RINA  {Ich.)  Atherine ;  a  fish  very  full  of  bones, 

but  good  food  and  easy  of  digestion.   Geen.  de  Aquat.  $ 

Aldrov.  Ichth. 

Atherina,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
Abdominal  Order. 

Generic  Characters.    Up^er  Jew  a  little  flat;  GiU-mem-. 

brane  brayed  ;  Sides  with  a  silvery  stripe. 
Species.    The  species  are  the  Atherina  hispetus,  menidiax 
sckama,  and  Japonica. 

ATHERO'MA  {Med.)  «0/pju.if,  a  kind  of  tumor  in  the  neck 
or  arm-holes,  containing  a  matter  like  a  pap.  Cels., 

de  Re  Med.  1. 7,  C  6  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  83 ;  Paul. 
jEginet.  1.  4,  c.  33;  Act.  Meth.Med.  1.  2,  a  12;  Gorr. 
Dtf.  Med.  » 

ATHLET.^  {Ant.)  liixnrttt,  from  to  contend;  a  com- 
batant, champion,  or  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
tests usually  exhibited  at  the  games,  as  wrestlers,  runnera, 
pugilists,  &c.    Vitruv.  Prof,  in  lib.  9,  Architect. 

ATHLETICUS  {Med.)  i#Avnjti(,  athletic;  an  epithet, 
signifying  full,  or  robust,  when  applied  by  Hippocrates  to 
the  >t*<i  habit  of  the  body;  full  and  strong  when  ap- 
appfied  to  the  victus,  or  food.   Foes.  (Econom.  Hippacrat, 

ATHLOTHET^  {Ant.)  «e^<»etT«i,  the  judgefwKojnronded 
at  the  Athletic  games,  in^djstm£t^ik^eiU%4hi^  wCn^i 
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rinus ;  sometimes  from  (he  oYw^Wr  wbo  pred&d  at  mu- 
sical contests, 

ATHWAUt  {Mar.)  an  epithet,  lued  in  serend  phrases  to 
signify  a  cross,  the  line  of  the  ship's  course,  as  ''We  dis- 
covered  a  fleet  standing  atkioart  us.*  "  Aikvoart  the  fore- 
foot" is  applied  to  the  flight  of  a  cannon  ball,  find  from 
one  ship  across  the  line  or  another's  course,  but  a-head  of 
her  to  bring  her  to.  "  Athwart  kavjte"  expresses  the  si- 
tuation  of  ajship  when  she  is  driven  by  wind  or  tide  across 
the  stem  of  another  vessel,  whether  in  contact,  or  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other.  **  A^wart  ships,"  reach- 
ing across  the  ship  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

ATHY'MIA  (Med)  from  priv.  and  Sv^q,  the  mind ;  de- 
jection of  spirits  attendant  upon  some  diseases. 

ArriA  (Lata)  a  writ  of  inquiry,  whether  a  person  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  on  just  cause  of  suspicion,  [vide  Odio 
et  Atia] 

ATIBAR  (Com.)  Gold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

ATIl^IA  Lex  (Ant.)  the  name  of  several  laws  enacted  by 
members  of  the  Atilian  family,  as  1*  by  Atilius,  a  tribune, 
concerning  the  towns  which  surrendered  themselves,  U.  C. 
543.  Liv.  1.  26,  c.  33.  2.  Concerning  the  guardians, 
U.C.  567.  Ulp.  in  fragm.  3.  Concerning  the  military 
tribunes,  passed  bv  L.  AtiUus  and  C.  Marcius,  tribunes  of 
the  people.   Liv.  I.  9,  c.  30. 

Atilia  {Arckaol.)  Utensils  or  country  implements. 

AXmA  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Elm.   Prm.  I.  16,  c.  17. 

Atinia  lex  (Ara.)  a  law  which  gave  the  tribunes  the  pdvi- 
loKe  of  a  s^tor.  Atd.  Gdl.  1. 4>5,  c.  8. 

ATFZOES  (Mm.)  a  precious  stone,^6hining  like  silver,  three 
fingers  in  size.   Plin.  1.  37,  c.  loT 

ATLA'NTES  {ArchaU,)  ^rXmn,  ftom  mrx^,  to  bear; 
images  of  men  bearing  up  pillars,  or  supporting  the  build- 
ing ;  as  Atlas  bore  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  VUrwo. 
1. 6,  c.  10. 

ATLA'NTIDES  (A$tron.)  another  name  for  the  Pleiades. 

ATLA'NTIUS  nodus  (Bot,)  the  first  or  bottom  joint  of  the 
thorn  which  bears  up  the  rest.   Plin.  1.  28,  c.  8. 

ATLAS  (Geog.)  the  name  of  a  book,  containing  maps  of 
the  whole  world ;  so  called  from  Atlas,  who  was  &bled  to 
have  borne  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 

A'tlas  lAmt.)  the  first  veitebra  of  the  neck  which  sup- 
ports the  head. 

Atlas  (Com.)  a  satin  manufactured  in  the  Indies.  Mort, 

ATMOSPHERE  (Nat.)  from  »T[Mft  vapour,  and  r^^,  a 
sphere  or  region  ;  signifies  properly  that  region  of  the  air 
next  to  the  earth,  which  receives  the  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions, and  is  terminated  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  light. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  most  commonly  understood  by  natural 
philosophers ;  although  sometimes  it  is  made  to  signify  the 
whole  mass  of  ambient  air. — Atmosphere  of  consistent 
iodieSf  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  is  a  kind  of  sphere, 
formed  by  the  effluvia  emitted  from  them. 

Atuosfhbre  (Elect.)  that  sphere  which  surrounds  the  sur- 
fkce  of  dectrified  bodies,  and  is  formed  by  the  effluvia 
issuing  from  them^— Mag^t^ie  atmosphere,  tiutt  sphere 
within  whi(^  the  virtue  of  the  magnet  acta. 

ATMOSPBE'RIC  Stones  (Nat,)  vide  AerdUthe.  —  Aimo- 
Sjf^eric  Ttdes^  certain  i  ^nodical  dianges  in  the  atmo^here, 
similar  to  those  of  the  ocean,  and  produced  from  nearly 
the  same  causes ;  of  this  description  are  the  Equinoctiw 
winds. 

ATMOSPHEfRICAL  dock  (MecA.)  a  machine  for  measuring 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  proposed  by 

Dr.  Brewster. 

ATA'CIUM  {Bot.)  a  name  for  Antirrhinum. 

ATO'CIUM  (Med.)  itriiuot,  a  medicine  which  prevents  con- 
ception. 

ATO'LLI  (Med.)  a  sort  of  Indian  pan,  made  of  maize. 
ATOM  {Nat.)  «ri^,  tc.t  irm,  tndividm  tu&tiantia  qua 
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teeari  im  potest  f  n  tUng  lo  mull  that  It  cflil&ot  be  di- 
vided. 

ATONY  (Med.)  ittfU,  from  »,  pr!v.  and  rtS»,  to  exteftd; 

a  want  of  due  tension,  or  a  imxation  of  the  system. 
ATRA  bUis  (Med.)  Blftck-BIle,  or  Melancholy,  properly 

signifies  that  humour  of  the  body  which  is  rendered,  by 

adustion,  preteniaturany  morAicious,  harsh,  and  malinumt. 

Aret.  de  %n.  et  Caut.  Acut.  Morb.  1. 1,  c.  5  ^  Riif.  Ephes, 

1. 1,  c.  3 ;  GaL  Comm.  tn  Hippoc.  Epidem.  1. 1,  &c. 
ATRA'CTYLIS  (Bot.)  <£Tf«Rr»;tH,  distaff-thistie,  a  plant; 

so  called  from  Mrpwcrtf,  a  spindle,  because  the  spindle  was 

formerly  made  of  it.  Its  leaves,  when  taken  by  decoction, 

are  aperitive,  sudorific,  and  an  antidote  agamst  poisons. 

Tkeoph,  Hist.  Plant.  1. 6,  c.  4 ;  Dioscor.  1. 3,  c  107 :  PUn. 

1.  21,  c.  15,  &c. ;  Gal.  de  Simpl.  I.  6 ;  Oribas.  Med,  ColUet. 

1.  15;  Aet.  Tetrab.  I,  serm.  I ;  Paul.  Mginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Atracttlis,  in  the  Linnean  at/stem,  a  genus  of  pluits.  Class 

19  Syngenetia,  Order  1  Po^gamia  M^uaUs. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  outer  many-leaved.— Co R.  com- 
pound  radiate. — Stam.  ^filaments  five ;  anther  cylindric. 
— PiST.  germ  very  short ;  style  filiform ;  itigma  bifid.-- 
Per.  none ;  seeds  turbinate ;  receptacle  villose.  ^ 

Species.  The  species  are  some  annuals,  as — Atractylis 
canceUata,  Acama^  Eryngium,  sen  CarduuSf  Netted 
Atractylis.  Some  biennials,  as — Airactylis  humilis,  CeH' 
taurea,  Cnicut,  seu  crocodeloides,  Dwarf  Atractylis. 
Some  perennials,  ta— Atractylis  gummi/era,  Cnicut,  Car- 
Una,  Carduus,  seu  Cham^on,  Gummy-rooted  Atrac- 
tylis, &c.  Dodon.  Stirp.  Hist.;  Clus^  Hist,  rar,  Plmt.s 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.  Theat, 
Botan.!  Rati  Hist.  Plant,  i  Toumef.Xnst. 
ATRACENE  (Bot.)  Traveller's  joy,  a  plant,  the  flowert^ 

bark,  seeds,  and  root  of  which  are  of  a  caustic  quality. 
Atraobnr,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 

13  Pi^ndrioi  Order  7  PUy^nia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  fbur-Ieaved. — Cok. 
pdals  twelve.— Stam.^/SZbbwji/*  very  many ;  anthers  ob- 
long.— PisT.  germs  very  many;  styles  villose;  siigma 
simple.— Per.  none ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Atragene  Javanisa, 
Atragene  AhinUf  Clematis,  Capensis,  seu  Pulsatitia, 
Zeyianica.  Clus.  Hist.  rar.  Plant.;  «/*.  Bauh.  Hist.f 
C.  Bauh.  Pin^s  Ger.  Herb,i  Pari.  Theat,Sot,t  JZots 
Hist.  Plant. 

ATRAMEOTUM  {Nat.)  \he  blood  of  tiie  Cuttie-fish. 
Atrambntum  sutortum  (Chem.y  ;t:«Aicw0e<,  Copperas  or  Vi- 
triol.   Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  S,  c.  50;  P^iul.  34,  c.  IS; 
Orihas.  Med.  Collect.  L  13. 
ATRAPHAOCIS  (Bot.)  the  Greek  name  for  the  Atriptex. 
Atraphaxis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  planl^ 
Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  2  Dtgynia. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  two-leaved. — Cotu 
petals  two. — 8tau^  Jilaments  six;  anthers  roundub. 
— PisT.  germ  compressed;  sfyU  none;  stomas  two 
c^itate. — Per.  none;  seed  one. 
^ecies.  The  two  species  Bie^Atraphaxis  spmosa,  sen  Atri* 
plex.  Prickly  branched  Atraphaxi's,  a  shrub,  native  ci 
Sibenti..—Atrapkaas  undulata,  Po^onum,  seu  Ar^Mt" 
cula.  Waved-leaved  Atraphaxis,  a  shrub,  native  <^  die 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ttmmff.  Tnst.  Re.  Herb  ;  Beer* 
haav.  Ind. 

ATREBATIC^  Testes  [Ant.)  xt^Snt  ^ttfi^aUi,  a  sort 
of  cloths  made  at  Arras,  in  Flanders.  Smdas-s  Ceel.Bhth 
dig.  Ant.  Lect.  1.  16,  c.  10. 

ATRX'CES  (Med.)  Small  tubercles  about  the  anus. 

ATRICI  (Med.)  small  sinuses  in  the  intestinum  rectum. 

ATRIETNSIS  (Ant.)  custodes  Airii;  servants  of  special  trust, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  images,  pbte,  and  pedigree  of 
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Ore  Farad.  1.  5;  Coltmd.  1. 13,  c.  3;  Urnfl.  Append,  ad 
Cmtam.  ht  TrkUn,;  Nardin.  Rom.  Vet.  1. 6,  c.  IS. 

A-TRrf*  (Afar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  anchor  and  stuls : 
**  The  anchor  is  a-trip"  when  it  is  just  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  petpoidicnlar  direction.  "  The  top-sails  are 
a-<rm"  when  they  are  just  started  from  the  cap. 

ATRIPLEX  {Botri  Orachb,  ft  blant  called  in  the  Greek 
M^rtfh^if,  Or  (»Ti^^«|i(,  because,  (iit>if  it  grows  imme- 
diate to  its  full  height.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  pur- 
«itive,  and  often  act  as  an  emetic.  Theophrast.  Hist. 
JHant.  1.  7.  C.  2;  Dioscor.  I.  2,  c.  145;  Plin.  1.  20.  c.  20; 
CtBL  Jurelian.  Chron.  1. 5,  d  1 ;  Onbas.  Med.  CoU.  1. 15 ; 
Aet.  Tetrab.  1 ,  serm.  1 ;  Paid,  ^ginet  de  Re  Med.  1. 7,  c.  3. 

Atkiplex,  in  the  Unnean  j^fem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 23 
Fci^amiat  Order  1  Monoeaa, 

Generic  Characters.  Cai.  perianth  five-leared. — Cor.  none. 
St  Aid.  jUaments  five  ;  anthert  twin.— Pist.  germ  orbi- 
tinlate  ;  tt^  aimrt  i  ttigmas  reflex.  —  Per.  none ;  teed 
one. 

Species,  The  species  ire  partly  annuals,  as — Atrijdex  ma- 
ri^t  Serfated  Sea*Orache. — Atri/'lex  hastata,  Broad- 
ledfed  Wild  Orache,  vulgarly  called  Ifat-Hen>  &c.i  and 
partly  shrubs,  as — Airipiex  portulacoidety  HalimuSf  seu 
Pdtitdaca  marina.  Dwarf  Shi^bby  Orache,  or  Common 
Sea  Purslane.  Matthiol.  Kraeut ;  Label  Obseroat.  Sul- 
twrf.;  J.  Bauk,  Hist.;  C.Bauh.Pin.i  Ger.Herb.t  Park. 
Tkedt.Botan.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ATRI'PLICIS  {Ent.)  a  species  of  Scarabasus. 

ATRIUM  {Ant^  a  court  before  the  house,  and  sometimes  a 
churchyard. 

ATROPA  {tiat.)  from  Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates,  who  was 
supposed  to  cut  the  thread  of  life ;  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogt/nia. 
Generic  Characters.  CAh.perianth  one-]e&ved,—CoK.  petals 

one.— Stam.  JUaments  five.— Pist.  germ  semi-ovate ; 

stifle  filiform;  a^pna  headed.^ — Peb.£^^ globular 

very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as  Atropa 
Bdladonna,  seu  Solanum,  Deadly  Nightshade,  or  Dwale. 
— Afopa  mandrogofa,  Mandrake; but  the — Atropa phy- 
saloides^  seu  AUcengi,  Peruvian  Deadly  Nightshade,  is  an 
annual,  and  some  others  are  shrubs,  as  Atropa Jrutesccjts, 
PhusaUst  seu  Belladonna,  Shrubby  Atropa,  &c.  Fuehs^ 
Hut.  Stirp.  gfC'  LM.  Plant.  Hist,  et  Adoer.s  Clus. 
Hist,  Plant.  Rar.i  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,  t  C  Bauk. 
Pin.!  Gir.  Herb.;  Park,  Theat.  Boten.;  Ban  Hist. 
Plant. 

ATROFHUS  (Ated.)  one  labouring  under  the  disease  of 
atropMr. 

ATROPHT  (Jto.)  JLffo9!»,  trotti  «,  nriv.  and  rfipm,  to  nou- 
rish, atrophy ;  a  sort  of  consumption  by  means  of  a  de- 
fective nourishment.    Cels.  1.  3,  c.22. 

Atropbi?  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  is  a  genui  of  diseases. 
Class  Cachexia,  Order  Marcores. 

ATTA  {Ant.)  mrrm,  or  ir«rif,  a  Thessalian ;  a  term  of  re- 
spect given  by  young  people  to  their  elders.  Fest. 

Atta  {Med,")  a  limper,  or  one  who  from  some  defect  in  bis 
feet  walks  on  the  fore  part  instead  Of  the  tread.  Fett.  de 
Verb.  Signif. 

ATtACHIA'RE  from  atfacher,  to  attach,  or  apore- 

heiid  by  force  or  a  writ,  or  precept.  Lamb,  Eiten.  u  2, 
0.26. 

AtTACHlAME'NTA  Sonomm  {La-a)  a  distress  taken  upon 
goods  or  chattels. — Attachiamenta  de  spinis  et  botco,  a  fui- 
nlege  granted  to  the  officers  of  a  forest,  to  take  to  tndr 
own  use  thorns,  bushes,  &c.  of  the  forest. 

AtTA'CHMENT  (iaw)  a  laying  on  of  hands,  or  appre- 
hending by  Tirtiie  of  a  precept ;  it  di&n  ttmai  an  arrest. 
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I  inaimttch  9a  h  hrs  hold  of  the  ^oods,  as  w^II  As  the  per- 
son. It  difiers  m>m  a  capias,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  be- 
longs to  real  and  the  former  to  personal  actions.  Bra<i. 
1.  4  J  Britt.  c.  26 ;  Fiet.  1.  2,  cl ,  Ac;  Horn,  Mir.  of  Just. 
c.  %  sect.  6 1  F.N.B.  40,  &c;  Kitch,  79,  Ac.j  Lamh  FAren. 
1.  2,  c.  26  J  iVew  Nat.  Bren.  6,  &c. — AHaehmtnt  ^  prid- 
Ifge,  B  power  to  apprehend  a  man  in  a  privileged  state. 
Kttch.*i 9.— Foreign  Attachment,  an  attachment  of  the  goods 
of  a.  foreigner,  to  satisfy  his  creditors. — Attachment  (f  the 
forest,  the  lower  of  the  three  courts  held  there,  of  whidi 
the  Sweynmoto  is  the  middle,  and  the  Justice  in  Eyre's 
seat  the  highest.  It  is  so  called  because  attachments 
against  oflbnders  are  there  received  and  enrolled.  F.  N.  B. 
105 ;  Cronat,  Court.  104 ;  Afanto.  For.  Law,  c.  3,  &c. 

ATTA'CK  {MiL)  a  ^reneral  assault,  or  onset,  made  to  gain  a 
post,  or  any  parucular  point.— i^tfoot  ^  a  siege,  are  the 
works  which  the  besiegers  cvry  on,  as  trenches,  galleries, 
mines,  &c  in  order  to  take  the  place  by  storm. — R^dar 
attack,  an  attack  made  in  due  form,  according  to  the  rules 
of  tat,  called  also  right,  or  droit  f  so  also,  "  To  gain  a 
place  by  right  attack, '  is  to  gain  the  place  by  (omud  at- 
tack and  regular  works  inthout  a  general  storm.— ^o/se 
attack,  is  an  eflfort  of  the  beuwers  to  make  Uiemseives 
masters  of  the  place,  but  made  with  less  vigour  than  a  real 
attack,  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged 
from  the  point  reallv  aimed  at — Attack  in Jront  orjlank 
i.  e.  an  attack  of  the  salient  angle,  or  both  sides  of 
the  bastion,  which  the  French  call  en  Front  et  sur  let 
Flancs.— Attack  and  De/ence,  a  part  of  the  drill  exercise 
for  recruits  learning  the  sword  exercise. 

ATTAGEN  (Om.)  irr^m,  called  by  the  Greeks,  A«yir»t(, 
"  Harefoot,"  on  account  of  its  downy  (eet ;  an  Asiatic 
partridge,  native  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  the  flesh  of 
which  Aristophanes,  in  Athenseus,  calls  **  The  sweetest 
that  is  dressed  at  public  feasts ; "  also 
Hor.  Bpod.  od.  2,  r;  53. 

lHonattaftalonieia. 

MitrtA.  13,ep.6n 

Ittlar  t^atmfalttr  oUhun  prmu» 
ZmiconiM  guUtu  «U^g«Mrtuii. 

This  ftird,  or  one  iriupposed  to  be  like  %  is  called  by  the 
same  name  by  Gessner,  Aldiovandus,  rind  Ray,  and  by 
wmoughby  the  Gor-cock*  Moor-cocc>  or  Rbo-oahb» 
P/tn.  1. 10,  c. 48.  A^.L9,  <s*9,  Qribas. Med.  CdL 
1.  2,  c.  40. 

ATTAINDER  {Law)  atHnchtrat  the  starn  tt  ebrruptibn  of 
Mood  whieh  arises  fVom  being  condemned  fbr  any  crime. 
— Allasnder  an  appearance,  is  by  battle,  conftssion,  or  ver> 
^ct. — Attainder  battle,  is  when  the  party  i^pealed.  by 
another  chooses  to  try  Uw  truth  br  battle  rather  than  by 
}nrv.»~'Attainder  by  confession,  is  eitner  by  pleacHng  guilty 
at  the  bar  before  the  judges,  and  not  puttmg  oneedf  on  one« 
trial  by  a  jury ;  or  before  tbie  coroner  in  sanctuary,  when,  ia 
ancient  times,  the  offender  was  obliged  to  dijure  Uie  realm. 
— Attainder  bv  verdict,  is  when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
pleads  not  gmlty  to  the  indictment,  and  is  pronounced 
guilty  by  tlae  verdict  of  the  jury. — Attainder  bv  process,  or 
outlatny,  is  when  the  party  fleeth.  Staundf.  Piac.  Cor.  44,. 
4c.;  Co.Lit.  391,  SfC-^BtUo/attainder, ahWlbrcnght  into 
parliament  for  attainting  persons  condemned  of  high  trea- 
son, which  have  been  passed  into  acts  odcarionallgr  fkrnd  the- 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  the  present  tinle^ 

ATl^lfNT  {Law)  l.attinctus,  attainted^,  stained,  or  black- 
ened. 2.  A  writ  that  lieth  to  inquiry,  whether  a  jury  of 
twelve  men  gave  a  fUse  verdict.   A  verdict  cannot  be  atp 
tainted  by  less  than  twelve  men^   Brdet.  1. 4,  tv.  1 ,  c.  34 
f!(rf.i.5,c.22.  V2,&c.;  Co.£n/-6I.  /^^^^T 

Attaint  {Vet,)  a  knock,  or  burt^  9ifl^i^8^U«aOOQ  L 
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ATTAIr-SA'RASIK  {Arcfueol.)  a  name  among  the  anoint 
miners  of  Comwa]!  for  an  old  deserted  mine. 

ATTE'LABUS  {Ent.)  «tWa«i8»(,  imxifitft  or  according  to 
TheophrastuB  mrriXifiMi ;  the  smallest  kind  of  locust  without 
wings.    Tkeophrast.  Hist,  Plant,  1. 2,  c.  4 ;  Plm.  1 29,  c.  4. 

Attelabd8>  m  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  animals, 
Class  Insectttf  Order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Characters,    Antenna  montllform;  head  pointed 
behind. 

Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  into  those  which 
have  their  jaws  bifid,  those  which  have  the  jaw  one- 
toothed,  hind-feelers  hatchet- shaped,  and  those  which 
have  the  feelers  clavate.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the— 
Attelabus  coryli^  a  small  insect  found  chiefly  on  hazel- 
trees,  &c. — Attelabus  Betula,  which  is  found  on  the 
birch.— Of  the  second  sort  is  the  Attelabus  apiarius,  a 
species  so  called  from  the  mischief  which  it  commits 
among  bee-hives. 
ATTELA'NiE  {Ant.)  vide  Attcllana. 

TO  ATTE'MPT  (Mar.)  in  French «n /kww"*,  to  at- 
tempt a  passage  with  a  vessel. 

TO  ATTE'ND  (Mar.)  in  Tteatii  veiUer  auxngnauxt  to  at- 
tend the  signals. 

ATTE'ND  ANT  (Law)  one  that  owes  dut^  or  service  to  an- 
other, or  is  otherwise  dependant  upon  him,  as  a  wife  when 
endowed  of  Umds  by  a  guardiaD^  &c.  is  attendant  on  tliat 

fuardian, 
TE'NTION !  {Mil.)  the  word  of  command  which  is  given 
in  the  British  army  preparatory  to  any  particular  exercise 
or  direction. 

ATTENUA'NXrA  (Med.)  attenuants;  attenuating  medi- 
cines, which  tend  to  promote  excretion  and  secretion. 

ATTE'NUATED  {Bot.)  tapered,  or  tapering;  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf,  peduncle,  scape,  &c.  as  attenuatum Jblium,  a  leaf 
tapering  towards  one  or  both  extremities. 

ATTE'RMINING  {LavS)  from  Atterminer,  the  gronUng  a 
time  or  term  for  the  payment. 

ATTESTATION  {Lav>)  the  act  of  bearing  witn -ss  in  a 
court  of  law ;  also  the  evidence  given. 

ATTIC  (Ant.)  an  epithet  denoting  purity,  as  an  Auk  wit- 
ness. 

Attic  (Lit.)  an  epithet  signifying  delicate  or  fine,  as  the 
Attic  muse,  and  Attic  salt,  i.  e.  wit  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  Athenians. 

Attic  Order  (ArcJiii.)  a  little  order  which  is  usually  placed 
upon  a  greater.  Instead  of  pillars,  this  order  has  only 
pilasters,  with  a  cornice  and  architrave  for  an  entablature, 
as  that,  for  instance,  in  the  castle  of  Versailles  above  the 
Ionic,  on  the  side  of  the  garden. — Attic,  or  Athenian  hase, 
a  particular  kind  of  base,  attached  by  modem  architects  to 
the  Doric  pillaT.-~- Atiic  signifies  also  a  kind  of  building  in 
which  there  is  no  roof  or  covering  to  be  seen,  as  was  usual 
in  the  houses  of  the  Athenians. — Attic  qf  a  roqft  a  sort  of 
platform  or  parapet,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the 
— Attic  continued,  which  encompasses  the  whole  pourtour 
of  a  building  wiUiout  any  interruption.— ^///e  interposed, 
that  which  u  situated  between  two  tall  stories,  and  some- 
times adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters. — Attic  story,  the 

-   upper  story  of  a  house. 

Attic  dialeel  (Grant.)  a  dialect  of  the  Greek ;  so  called  be- 

pause  jt  was  used  by  the  Athenians. 
ATTICISM  (Aot.)  ttTTtziiTfAtt,  an  elegancy  of  speech,  after 

the  manner  of  the  Attic  dialect. 
ATTICKI  (Vet.)  a  breed  of  Arabian  horses. 
A'TTICUM  (Med,)  a  pbiiiter  described  by  Hippocmtes. 

Epidem.  1.  4. 

ATTICU'RGES  (Ant.)  •TTunfi^atUeoopereJactust  made 

after  the  Athenian  fashion. 
ATTILATUS  equus  (Ant.)  a  horw  dressed  in  his  geera  or 

harness.  U  1,  c.  23. 
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ATTI'LTUM  (AiU.)  attUamentumi  the  rigging  of  A  sbm. 

Fiet.l  I,  c.  25. 

ATTl'RE  (Sport.)  the  branching  horns  of  a  stag. 

Attire  (Her.)  the  term  which  designntes  the  horns  of  stags 
and  similar  animals  in  blazoning  coats  of  arms.  The  attirfis 
of  a  stag  are  both  the  horns  affixed  to  the  scalp. 

Attire  (aot.)  a  terra  formerly  used  to  denote  one  of 
three  parts  belonging  to  the  flower,  of  which  the  former 
are  the  Empalement  and  the  Foliation.  It  was  either 
Florid  Attire,  otherwise  called  Thrums,  as  in  the  flowers 
of  the  Marigold,  Tansey,  &c. ;  or  it  was  Semi/orm  Attire, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  i.  e.  the  Chives,  otherwise  called 
Stamina  ;  and  the  Semdsf  or  Ajnces  in  each  attire.  Gnw. 
Anat.  Plant. 

ATTI'RED  (Her.)  an  epithet  used  in  blazoning,  in  applica- 
tion to  such  animals  as  stags,  harts,  &c,  which  are  provided 
with  horns. 

ATTITUDE  (Paint,)  the  posture  of  a  figure  or  sUtae,  or 
the  disposition  of  its  parts,  by  which  we  discover  the  ac- 
tion it  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in,  and  the  very  sen- 
timent of  mind  which  the  artist  wishes  to  delineate.  . 

ATTO'LLENS  (Anat.)  lifting  up ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
some  muscles,  as — Attollens  aurem,  a  muscle  of  the  ear, 
whose  office  it  is  to  draw  the  ear  upwards. — AttoUau 

.  oeulum,  the  s&me  as  the  Elevator  ocuii^AttoUentes,  a  pair 
of  muscles  which  together  draw  the  upper  Hp  upward  and 
outward. 

ATTO'NITUS  mor^  (Med.)  or  aUoniius  stimor,  EpUepsy; 

so  called  because  the  person  affected  &Us  down  as  it  w^e 

in  a  perfect  stupor. 
ATTORNA'RE  rem  {Lata)  to  attum  or  turn  over  money  and 

foods,  i.  e.  to  assign  them  to  some  particular  use  and  service. 
TORNATO  Jaciendo  vel  recipiendo  (Law)  a  writ  to  com- 
mand a  sheriff*,  &c.  to  admit  an  attorney  to  appear  for  tlie 
person  that  owes  suit  of  that  court.  F.  N.  B.  156. 
ATTO'RNEY  (Law)  attomatus,  from  ad  and  tour;  one  that 
is  appointed  by  another  man  to  do  a  thing  in  his  absence. 
Reg.  Ori^.  20,  &c — Public  attorney,  is  in  the  courts  of 
record,  kmg's  bench,  &c. — Private  attorney  acts  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  who  is  made  by  letter  of  attorney. — 
Letter  of  attorney,  an  instrument  which  gives  full  power  to 
act  for  another. — Attorney  at  law,  any  one  taking  upon  him 
the  business  of  other  men  by  whom  he  is  retained^ 
Attorney  of  the  Duchy  court  of  Lancaster,  the  second 
officer  m  that  court,  and  assessor  to  the  court. — Attorney 
General,  a  great  law-officer  under  the  king,  made  by  letters 
patent. 

ATTO'RNMENT  (Law)  the  consent  of  the  tenant  to  the 
grant  of  the  seignory,  whereby  he  agreed  to  become  the 
tenant  to  the  new  lord.  Bract.  1. 1 1 ,  c.  99 ;  Old  Nat.  Brev. 
170,  &c.:  F.N.B.  147;  Kitch.70;  Reg.  Orig.  110,  &c 

ATTRA'CTION  (Nat.)  that  universal  tendency  that  all 
bodies  have  towards  one  another,  by  which  the  whole 
system  of  the  universe  is  supposed  to  preserve  its  co- 
herence, and  all  the  several  bodies  be  made  to  mote 
within  their  several  spheres  of  activity  by  mutual  attrac- 
tion to  their  proper  centre.  This  prindple  is  termed  by 
Copernicus,  "  An  appetence,  appetentia,  whidi  the  Creator 
has  impressed  upon  all  the  parts  of  matter,  in  order  to 
their  uniting  and  coalescing  into  a  globular  form,  &&** 
Kepler  also  speaks  of  gravity,  as  *'  A  corporeal  and  mutual 
affection  between  similar  bodies  in  Order  to  their  union." 
This  principle  has  since  been  applied  to  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  for 
the  illustration  of  the  Copernican  system.  Attraction  is  of 
different  kinds,  as  applied  to  particular  bodies,  as  Mag- 
netiira  and  Electricity. — Centre  of  Attraction  [vide  Centre'^ 
Copernic.  de  Rev,  Orb.  Ceelest.  1.  1,  c.  9 ;  ATqafcr.  Introduc. 
Ast.  Nov.;  Gilbert,  de  Mag.  1.  2,  aphor.  86,  &«.;  <(  ^ 
Moriv.  8ic, ,  Ne^t.  Prii^^^^^^  Qg  IC 
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Attractiov  ^emieal  [Chm.)  another  name  for  Affinity. 

fvide  Affinity] 

ATTRA'CTIVE>  rce,  any  force  by  which  bodies,  and  the 
particles  of  all  bodies,  are  made  to  tend  towards  each 
other  without  any  sensible  impulse.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
calls  this  force  centripetal ;  ana  on  it  he  builds  the  whole 
tiieory  of  his  Pnncipia ;  but  he  does  not  profess  to  define 
by  what  cause  or  particular  mode  it  acts  in  and  upon  all 
bodies. 

ATTRACTPVUiM  {Med.)  a  specific  which  draws  out  every 
thing  from  the  body  that  ii  hurtful  to  it.  Parac.  de  Archt' 
dox,  1.  7. 

ATTRAHE'NTIA  {Med.)  drawing  medicines,  such  as  by 
their  minute  particles  open  the  pores  of  the  body,  so  as  to 
disperse  the  oumours,  cause  the  parts  to  swells  and  draw 
blisters  in  the  skin. 

ATTRIBUTE  (TM.)  those  properties  or  excellencies 
which  are  attributed  to  the  Divine  Being  only,  as  his  Self- 
existence,  Immutability,  £Uemity,  Infinite  Wisdom,  end 
the  like.  These  attributes  have  heea  divided  into  commu- 
nicable and  incommunicable:  Communicable  Attri- 
butes of  God  are  power,  justicei  knowledge;  the— /ncom- 
mtmicaile  Attributes  of  God,  which  are  properly  his 
attributes,  are  his  Self-existence,  &c. 

Attribute  {Log  )  the  predicate  any  subject,  or  whatever 
is  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  thing.  Attributes  are  positive^ 
m^taive,  common,  and  proper.— Roaitive  attr^tUe,  what  is 

--  ammied  of  any  thing,  as,  **  That  it  is  animate." — Native 
attri&iUe,  that  which  is  dented  of  a  thing,  as,  **  That  it  is 
inanimate.*' — Common  attributet  Uiat  which  is  common  to 
several  diflerent  things,  as  "  Animality." — Proper  attribiUet 
what  is  peculiar  to  oue  kind  only,  as  "  Rationality  **  to 
man. 

-Attbibutbs  (Painty  S}rmbol8  added  to  figures,  to  intimate 
their  quality  and  character;  as  an  eagle  to  Jupiter,  to 
denote  his  power;  a  club  to'  Hercules,  to  denote  his 
prowess,  &c. 

AtTRIBUTUM  {Ant.)  kx*n*TmyfikU»  xrifMtTK;  money  as- 
signed for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers.  Varr.  de  Lot. 
Ling.  1.  4,  c.  36. 

ATTRI'BUTIVES  {Gram.)  words  denoting  attributes ;  the 
same  as  adjectives. 

ATTRITION  {Med.)  a  superficial  galling  or  fretting  from 
friction. 

Attritiok  {Nat.)  the  striking  or  rubbing  of  bodies  against 
each  other,  so  as  to  throw  off  some  of  their  superficial  par- 
ticles, as  amber  and  other  electric  bodies  are  rubbed. 

Attrition  (Thed.)  the  lowest  or  faintest  degree  of  repen- 
tance for  sin,  as  it  may  affect  ourselves ;  in  wstinction  Irom 
contrition,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  repentance. 

ATTYPUS  {Med.)  «ri.T»<,  from  «,  priv.  and  rw»t,  a  type  or 
form.  1.  An  epithet  for  one  that  is  tongue-tied,  or  that 
does  not  speak  articulately.  2.  An  epithet  for  a  disease 
which  has  no  regularity  in  its  periods. 

ATZOZATL  {Bot.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  Mirabilit  Mex- 
icana  of  Ray,  or  tiie  MirabUU  kmgi/hra  oflaunseus.  Rati 
Hia.  Plant. 

AVA  A'VA  {Bot.)  the  name  of  a  plant  in  the  Otaheitan 

language,  which  is  of  an  intoxicating  quality. 
AVA%CARI  (Bot.)  a  little  Indian  tree  very  similar  to  the 

myrtle,  but  a  great  deal  more  astringent. 
AVADRATES  {TkeoL)  a  sect  of  Bramins  in  India,  who 

exceeded  all  the  rest  in  austerity. 
A*V AGE  (Law)  or  Avisage,  a  rent  or  payment  by  tenants 

of  the  manor  of  WrittTe,  in  Essex,  for  the  privilege  of 

peonage  in  the  Lord's  woods. 
AVA'IL  of  marriage  (Law)  that  casualty  in  wardholding 

by  which  the  superior  was  entitled  to  a  certain  sum  from 

his  vassal  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  puberty. 
AVALA'MCHE  (Nat.)  a  French  term  for  the  masses  of 


snow  which  break  off  from  the  mountains  and  rocks  of 
Switzerland,  and  fall  down  into  the  vallies  below. 

AUA'NSIS  (Bot.)  «iwo-if,  from  «iw,  to  dry;  an  epithet  de- 
noting  exsiccation  in  general,  but  particularly  that  of 
plants,  which  is  caused  by  age. 

AVA'NT  (Mil.)  a  French  word  for  foremost,  or  advanced 
towards  the  enemy,  as  Avant- Garde,  the  van  of  the  army, 
the  next  to  which  is  the  Battail,  and  the  last  the  ArrierC' 
garde,  or  the  rear. — /fvant-train,  the  timbers  of  a  field 
piece,  on  which  are  placed  two  boxes  containing  ammuni- 
tion enough  for  immediate  service. 

AvAHT-bec  (Archil.)  the  starling  of  a  stone  bridge. — Avant' 
bee  d'amonl,  the  name  of  those  starlings  which  are  alwiays 
pointed  towards  the  current  of  the  water,  in  distinction 
from  the  others  which  are  called  the  Avnnt-bec-d'avaL 

AyAKT-chemin-couvert  (Fort.)  the  advanced  covered- way 
which  is  made  at  Xhe  foot  of  the  glacis  to  oppose  the  ap- 
proaches of  au  enemy. — Avant-duc,  the  pilework  which  is 
formed  by  a  number  of  trees  on  the  edge  or  entrance  of  a- 
river. — Avant^ossef  the  ditch  of  the  counterscarp  next  to 
the  country.    It  is  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 

AyANT  marn  (Man.)  French  for  the  fore-hand  of  a  horse. 

AUA'NTE  {Med.)  from  ^fw,  to  dry ;  the  dry  dis- 

ease in  which  the  patient  can  neither  bear  eating  or  fasting. 
Himocral.  de  Morb.  I.  S ;  Fo^.  (EcoHom.  Hippocrat. 

AVA'NTURINE  (Min.)  a  reddish-yellow  stone  covered  all 
over  with  sparkles  which  resemble  gold ;  it  is  used  by  en- 
amellers. 

AVARAItfO-TEMO  (Bot.)  a  siliquose  tree  growing  in  the 

Brazils  of  a  very  astringent  quality.    Rati  Hist. 
AVA'ST  (Mar.)  a  term  crif  command  given  at  sea  signifying 

hold,  stop,  stay. 
AVAUNCERS  (Spori.)  the  second  branch  of  a  liart's-hom. 
AU'BIER  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Albernum. 
AU'BIN  (Man.)  the  awkward  or  imperfect  gait  of  a  horse 

between  a  trot  and  an  auible. 
AUBLETIA  (BiA.)  a  eenus  of  planu,  so  called  afler  M. 

Aublet,  a  botanist;  Class  713  Polt^andria,  Order  1  ilfo- 

nog_^nia. 

Generic  Characters.     Cav.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Coa. 
petals  five. — St  am.  foments  very  many;  anthers  ovate 
oblong. — PisT.  germ  roundish;  sttfle  long;  tt^ma  spread- 
ing.—Per.  capsule  large ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  Guiana. 
AUCTA'RIUM  (Ant.)  from  the  supine  auctum,  augmented; 
t   surplisage,  or  what  is  more  than  just  wnght  or  measure. 

Feit.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
AU'CTIO  (Ant.)  puUica  venditio  cum  res  traditur plus 
renti,  auction,  or  setting  things  to  a  public  or  open  sale.-— 
Audio  hasta,  setting  to  sale  under  a  spear  as  the  custom 
was  by  the  proclamation  of  the  cryer.— ^uc^io  reffa,  sale 
of  the  King's  goorls. 
AU'CTION  (Com.)  a  public  sale  conducted  by  persona 
called  auctioneers,  who  are  licensed  to  dispose  of  goods  to 
the  highest  bidder,  according  to  certain  conditions  called 
the  conditions  of  sale.~Mock  Auction,  a  similar  public 
sale  conducted  by  unlicensed  persona  for  fraudulent  pur* 
poses. 

AU'CTOR  legis  (Aid)  swtsor,  hudaior,  the  pr^Kwfr  of  a 
law,  or  speaker  in  itsfavmir;  but,  in  r^rd  to  senators, 
it  always  implies  proposer  ot  mover,  dc.  in  Dom.  c.  SO;  . 
Agr.  orat.  2,  c  5. — Avetor  sententiai  the  maker  of  a  mo- 
tion, or  the  principal  deffender  of  it.  Cic.  Aeadem.  1.  4^ 
c.  2,  Scc.-^Auctor  eomitiomm,  he  who  assembled  the 
comitla  and  presided  at  the  meeting. 

AUCTORAME'NTUM  (Ant.)  an  indenture  or  obligation 
whereby  one  is  bound  to  serve  out  a  hire. 

AUCTO'RES  insenatu  (Ant.)  the  principal  senators,  or 
those  who,  like  the  consuls,  had  the  power  ot^eeredsg  or 
detennining.    Cie.  Brut.  c.  3*.[}[§Ttized  by  CjOOg  IC 
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AUCTUS  (Bot)  increased,  doubled,  or  caWculatedi  an 
epithet  for  the  Anthodium.    [vide  Cahfoilate] 

AU'CUBA  a  genus  of  planU;  Clau  21  Monoeda, 

Order  4>  Tetrandria, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cob.  four- 

petalled.-^STAU.  fbmenis  four ;  aiUhers  ovate. 
Species.   The  only  species  is  the  Aucuba  Japonicat  a  shrub, 
native  of  Japan.   Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 

AUCUPATION  {Sport.)  fowhng,  or  the  art  of  bird-catching. 

AUDFA'RAKD  (Ctu.)  a  term  in  the  North  country  for 
children  grave  and  witty  above  their  years. 

AU'DIENCE  {Polit.)  1.  A  ceremony  by  which  ambassadors 
or  ministers  at  any  court  are  admitted  to  a  bearing  from 
the  sovereign.  2.  A  Spanidi  Court  of  Justice  in  the  West 
Indies  whiak  had  several  provinces  within  Its  jurisdiction. 

A  commission  to  quell  any  insurrection  which  had  com- 
menced at  any  dven  place. 

Audience  court  (Low)  a  court  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  having  the  same  authority  with  the  court 
of  arches.    4  Inst.  SUT. 

AUDIE'NOO  {Law)  et  terminando,  a  writ,  or  rather  a  com- 
mission, directed  to  certain  persons  for  the  trying  and  pu- 
nishing such  persons  as  have  been  concerned  in  a  riotous 
aasemoly,  insurrection,  or  other  heinous  misdemeanour. 

AUDIE'NTES  {Ecc.)  vide  AudUores. 

AU'OIT  {Com.)  a  regular  examin^on  of  accounts  by  a 
proper  officer. — Audit  O^ux,  an  office  at  l^merset  House 
where  accounts  are  audited. 

AUDI'TA  querela  {Law)  a  writ  whereby  a  defendant  against 
whom  judgment  is  recovered,  is  therefore  in  danger  of  exe- 
cution, and  may  be  relieved  upon  some  good  matter  of 
discl-irge.   F.  N.  B.  102 ;  Reg.  Orig.  114. 

AUDITOR  {Lam)  an  officer  of  tne  Icingt  or  of  any  corporate 
body,  appointed  annually  to  examine  accounts. — Auditor 
of  the  receiptSj  an  officer  of  the  exchequer  that  files  the 
teller's  biUsj  and  gives  in  a  weekly  account  of  the  receipts, 
&c.  4  /)uf .  l06.~~AuiUtors  of  the  mint,  those  who  make  up 
the  accounts  of  the  imprest.  These  officers  fimneriy  had 
the  charge  of  auditing  the  king's  accounts,  &c.  4  Inst.  107. 

AUDITCRES  {Ecc)  or  Audientes,  CaUchumens  instructed 
m  the  mysteries  <^  the  christian  religion  previous  to  tlidr 
admission  to  baptism. 

AUDITO'RIUM  {Ecc.)  the  i^uditoiy,  or  place  in  the  church 
for  the  audiftort,  now  called  the  nave. 

AUa)ITORY  {ArchacL)  the  bench  on  which  magistrates 
used  to  sit  and  hear  causes. 

Auditory  passage  {Anat.)  Audttorius  meatust  the  passage  or 
entrance  into  the  ear.  Ruf.  Ephes.  Appd.  Part.  Corp. 
Human.  1.  I.— -Auditory  nerves,  a  pair  of  nerves  arising 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  distributed,  the  one  to 
the  ear,  the  other  to  the  nose,  lips,  &c.   Go/.  Intrvd. 

AVELLA'NA  {Bot.)  nux  Pontica,  Filbert,  a  sort  of  nut  so 
called  from  Avellanum,  a  town  of  Campania,  where  they 
abounded.  It  is  the  Corylus  avdlana  ot  Liniunu.  PUn. 
\.  25,  c  23.;  Ger.Herb.  &c.    [vide  Corylus"^ 

AVELLA'NE  {Her.)  a  cross  so  called  because 

.  the  quarters  of  it  resemble  a  filbert-nut,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.    According  to  Morgan,  it 
is  the  cross  which  ensigns  the  mound  of  autho- 
rity on  the  sovereign's  globe. 
A'VE-MARI'A  {Ecc.)  a  prayer  so  called  because  it  consists 
of  the  first  words  used  in  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
AVE'N  A  {Bot.)  Oats,  in  the  Greek  ^/Mt,  a  plant,  the  gram 
of  which  is  astringent  and  drying.   Dtoscor.  1.  2,  e.  116; 
PUn.  1.  18,  c  17;  Gid,de  Aliment.  1. 1,  c.  14;  Ori&as. 
^nop.  1.  3,  c.  35  ;  Paul.  Mgfnet.  1.  7,  c  8. 
AvENA,  Oats,tn  theLinnean  xytfMi,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S 
Triandriof  Ord^S  Dwfnia. 

Generic  Charaetert,  Cal.  ^ume  generally  many  flowmd. 
—Cob.  vahet  two.*-SxAM.,/£b»i«iM  three;  anikm  ob- 


long.^FjsT.  germ  d>ttue;  styles  two;  stigmas  tfs^pjf^ 
•—Per.  none  ;  seed  one. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as — Avena  Jittiuu 
Feituca,  Gramen  avenaceum,  seu  Mj^lops,  Bearded  Wila 
Oat,  or  Haver.— ^wna  satiwi,  cultivated  09SA--~m'Ai>ena 
nudoy  Pillis,  or  I^lcorn,  &c.  except-r-^oena  clati/tr, 
Holcut  avenaceuSf  seu  Gramen  nodosum.  Tall  Oat  Grass, 
Quick  or  Couch  Grass,  which  is  a  perennial.  J.  Bnuk. 
Hist.  Plant.;  C.Bauh.Pin.j  Ger.Herb.;  Park.TAeat. 
Botan.i  Raii  Hist,  Pbmt.t  Toumef  InxtH. 
A^NAGE  {Lam)  from  avena,  Oata,  L  e.  paU  paid  tq  a 

landlord  instead  of  rent  or  other  dues. 
AVENA'RI  A  dcada  (Zool.)  a  load  of  graiAopper  that  does 

not  appear  till  the  com  is  ripe.   PUn,  11,  c«  87. 
AVENA'RIUS  {Arekaol.)  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king's 
stables  that  provided  cats  for  his  horses,    ^at.  1 3,  cap.  8. 
AVE'NIUS  {Bot.)  Vemless;  an  epithet  for  a  leaC-^Fo^vm 

avenium,  a  leaf  without  any  perceptible  veins. 
AVE'NQUA  {Bot.)  a  Brasilian  name  for  Maiden-hair. 
AVENTU'R^  {Archaol.)  adventures  or  trials  of  skill,  Dsili- 

tary  exercises  on  horseback. 
AVE'NTUUE  (Laio)  for  adventure;  a.  misc^unce,  causing 
the  death  of  a  man,  as  when  a  person  is  drowned,  or  other- 
wise killed,  without  any  felonious  intent.    Co,  Lit.  391. 
A'VENUE  {Hort.)  quo  licet  venire  ad;  i.  e.  a  passage  ofien 
to  a  place ;  a  walJc  or  row  of  trees  leading  to  a  house, 
garden,  or  some  distant  oMect. 
Avenue  {MU,)  a  space  left  for  a  passage  into  a  c^mpt  garri- 
son, &c ;  an  opening  or  inlet  into  any  fortress. 
A'VER  {ArchtBol.)  vide  Aver-Corn,  Aver-Penny^  &c. 
A'VERA  {Ardiaol.)  i.  e.  overo,  from  ouvrer,  to  work,  and 
in  Latin  opera,  a  day's  work  at  ploughing,  valued  at  8d, 
Doomsday  Bk.  ;  4  Inst.  269. 
A'VEEAGE  {Imvb)  averagiumf  the  sorrico  whidi  a  tenant 

owes  to  his  lord. 
AvERAGB  of  com  ^^elds  {Agr.)  the  stubble  or  remunderof 
straw-grass  lefl  m  com  fields  afler  the  harvest  is  carried 
away.   In  Kent  it  is  called  the  Gratten,  in  other  parts  the 
roughitigSy  &c. 

Average  (Com.)  1.  The  damage  which  the  vessel,  the  good^ 
or  the  loadiwF  suatfuns  &om  uie  time  of  its  departure  to  its 
return.  S.  The  cliarees  or  contributioD  towards  defraytj^ 
such  damages  or  the  losses  of  such  wbave  tbeir  goods  cast 
overboard  for  the  safbt^  of  the  ship  and  the  crew.  3.  The 
quota  or  proportion  which  each  merchant  or  proprietor  in 
Uie  ship  or  lading  is  adjudged,  upon  a  reasonuile  estimate 
to  contribute  to  a  common  average.  Itiis  contribution 
seems  to  be  so  called  because  it  is  proportioned  after  the 
rate  of  every  man's  average  or  ^oods  carried.  ■  4.  A  small 
duty  joined  to  primage,  which  u  the  master's  perquisite. 
This  is  called  petty  average, 

A^ER-CORN  (Law)  a  reserved  re&t  in  com  paid  to  reli- 
gious houses. 

AVE'RIA  {Archaol.)  from  otmrage,  work;  cattle,  prind- 
pally  working  cattle. 

AVE'RIIS  captis  in  Withernam  {Lam)  a  writ  for  the  taking 
of  cattle  to  nis  use,  who  hath  cattle  unlawfully  distcaioed 
by  another,  and  driven  out  of  the  county  where  Uiey  were 
taken,  so  that  they  cannot  be  replevied  by  the  shecitt.  Reg- 
Orig.  82. 

A'VER-LAND  {Law)  Lands  ploughed  by  the  tenuit,  ciiw 

averiis  suis,  for  the  use  of  the  lord.    Mon.  AngU 
AYE'RMENT  {Law)  an  offer  of  the  defiendant  to  make 
'  good  or  justify  an  exception  pleaded  in  abatement,  bar 

of  a  plaintiff's  action.    Averments  are  either  general  or 

particular.    Co.  Lit.  362. 
A'VER-PENNY  (Low)  Money  paid  towards  the  king's 

averages  or  carriages. 
AVERRA'RE  {Archaol.)  to  cany  goods  in  a  waggon,  Ac 

a  duty  required  of  some  tenanto.  r^r^rAr> 
'    ^  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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AVERRHCVA  {Bot.)  a  genu  of  plants,  called  after  Aver- 
rhoa  of  Corduba,  Clan  10  Decandria,  Order  4  PenUt- 

Gemric  Characters,    Cal.  perianth  five-leared. — Cor. 
petalt  five. — Stam.  ^filaments  ten ;  anthers  roundish. — 
Fist,  germ  oblong ;  sti/les  five ;  stigmas  simple. — Paa. 
pome  turbinate ;  seeds  angular. 
Species.   The  species  are — Averrhoa  Bilimbit  BiUmhing 
teres,  seu  Bihmbi,  a  shrub,  native  of  India. — Averrhoa 
carambolat  Jbliolis,  SfC.    Mala  goensia,  S[c.  Pruitum  std- 
laiuM,  Tamara  Congas  seu  carambolas,  native  of  India. 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.  s  Rati  Hist.  Plant.;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
AVERRUNCATIO  {Ant.)  from  averrunco,  to  avert;  a 
pruning  of  vines,  and  cutting  away  any  thing  hurtful ;  also 
the  averting  of  evils,  hence  Dii  averruncent,  God  forbid, 
or  forefend;  and  averruncus  deus  the  god  whom  they  sup- 
plicated to  avert  evils. 
AfVER-SILVER  {ArchtsoL)  A  custom  of  renL 
AVE^SIO  {Med.)  the  diverting  a  flux  of  humours  from 

ooepart  to  another. 
AVEWT  (A/oB.)  Regular,  or  enjoined ;  an  epithet  in  lessons 
of  hOTsemanship  applied  to  the  step  or  motions  of  the 
horse :  as  pas  avert*,  or  pas  amttS,  i.  e.  a  step  regulated  or 
ouoined. 

A'VERY  {ArchaoL)  a  place  where  the  oats  are  kept  for  the 
king's  horses. 

A'VES  (Or.)  Birds,  the  second  Class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  comprehending  those  which  are  oviparous, 
[vide  Animal  tingdoml 

AOJGE  {Astnm*)  vide  Aux. 

AUGE'A  {Archeeot.)  a  cistern  for  water. 

AUGER  (Mech.)  a  wimble  or  tool  for  boring, 

AU'GELOT  {Hort.)  or  d  Paugelot,  French,  for  a  mode  of 
planting  vines,  i.  e.  to  di^  small  trenches  in  the  form  of  a 
little  trough,  for  laying  m  the  slips  or  shoots,  which  are 
afterwards  covered  with  earth. 

AUGITES  (Min.)  from  splendour ;  Augite,  a  precious 
stone ;  a  stone  of  the  Chrysolite  family. 

AU'GMENT  {Gram.)  vide  Augmentum. 

AUGMENTATION  (Late)  a  court  erected  by  Henry  VIII. 
for  augmenting  the  revenues,  by  suppressing  religious 
houses.    27  Hen.  8. 

Augmentation  {Her.)  a  particular  mark 
of  honour,  borne  either  on  an  escutcheon, 
or  a  canton,  as  argent,  a  hand,  gules,  borne 
by  every  baronet  not  being  of  nigher  dig- 
nity, as  in  the  annexed  example.  "  Or,  a 
cross  Hoty  sable,  with  a  mullet  for  differ- 
ence." These  are  tlie  arms  of  the  Ainslie 
fomily. 

AootfiNTATioN  {Mus.)  doubUng  the  length  of  the  notes  in 
a  fuge  or  canon. 

AUGME'NTUM  (Grom.)^  augment,  a  letter  or  syllable 
added  or  changed  in  the  tenses  of  Greek  verbs.  The  aug- 
ment  is  eiUier  syllabic  or  temporal. — Augmentum  St/Ua- 
((cum,  the  syllabic  augment,  is  the  addition  of  a  letter  or 
^lU>lea  as  nota  rArrm,  comes,  flrnrrar  tru^tt,  &c.— Aug- 
mentum Temporale,  the  temporal  augment,  is  the  change 
of  a  dhort  vowel  into  a  long  one,  or  a  diphthong  into  one 
■till  longer,  as  «rM>,  snw. 

AvouENTUH  [Med.)  the  increase  of  a  disease  from  iu  at- 
tack to  its  utmost  violence. 

A'UGRE  {Mech.)  vide  Auger. 

AUGURES  (Ant.)  from  garriUu,  the  noise  of  birds ;  cer^ 
tain  officers  appointed  by  Romulus  to  draw  omens  from 
the  flight  jtnd  unging  of  birds.  Cic.de  JUdit.  L 1,  c.l7; 
P/tn.1.  7,  C.56;  £iv.  1, 1,  c.  28;  Sueton,  m  Aag.e*B&i 
Test,  de  Verb,  Signif. 

AUtjUST  (CAroR.)  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  called 
after  the  emperor  Augustus,  who  entered  bis  second  con- 


nddiip  in  tiiat  month,  aftor  Ae  Actiaa  Ttctory.  It  waf 
brfore  called  Sextilis.  Dio.  1. 55;  Maerob.  Saturn.  1. 1, 
c  13 ;  C.  Gassend.  Calend.  Raman,  c.  S ;  Viol,  de  Vet.  et 
Nov.  Roman,  i  Temp.  Rat.  apud  Greev.  Thes.  Antiq, 
Roman,  torn.  viii.  p.  194. 
AUGU'STA  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  several  compound  medi- 
cines. 

AUGUSTAT.es  (Ant.)  priesto  appointed  by  Tiberius  to 
perform  the  sacred  rites,  instituted  in  honour  of  Augustus 
and  the  Augustan  family.  They  were  twenty-five  in  num* 
ber,  and  chosen  by  lot  from  the  principal  j>eopIe  of  the 
city.  Ancient  inscriptions  make  irequent  mention  of  the 
Augustalis  Flamen,  and  also  the  Augustalis  Sodalis,  as 
NETIONI.  CAESAR!  GERMANfCI.  F.  TI.  AU- 
GUSTI.  N.  DIVl  AUG.  PRON.  FLAMINI.  AUGUS- 
TALI  SODALI  AUGUSTALI.— ^u^u^/m,  soldiers 
whom  Augustus  had  added  to  the  Orainarii^  and  who 
commonly  formed  the  van-guard.  Veget.  de  Re  Mil.  1. 9. 
— Augustales  ludi,  games  instituted  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
U.  C.  735,  and  celebrated  on  the  4.  Id.  October,  i.  e.  the 
twelfth  of  October. 

AUGUSTA'LIA  (Ant.)  plays  instituted  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus.   Tac.  Annal.  1. 1,  c.  100 ;  Dio.  1. 54. 

AUGUSTA'LIS  (Num.)  a  gold  coin  of  the  emperors  of  the 
East,  first  struck  by  Frederic  II.  in  1231.  Chron.  Richard. 

AUGU'STAN  confession  (Ece.)  a  confession  of  Christian 
faith  made  by  the  Protestants  of  Augusta,  or  Augdiorg,  in 
Germany,  A.D.  1550. 

AUGU'STINS  (Eec)  or  Augustin  Friars,  black  ftiars,  who 
were  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin.— Airg^irt«rf  Aagustmi, 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  Augustins,  who  were  founded  in 
Portiwd. 

AUGUSTraiANS  (Ecc.)  heretics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

who  maintained  that  the  gates  of  heaven  were  not  opened 

till  the  general  resurrection. 
AVICE'NNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  called  after  Avi- 

«enna,  the  physician,  Class  14  Didynamiaf  Order  2  An- 

mospermia. 

Generic  Characters,    Cal.  perianth  five-partedv— Cor. 
monopetalous.— STAU.j£fafli«7t/x  four ;  anthers  roundish. 
~-PiST.  germ  ovate ;  stj/le  subulate ;  sterna  bifid.— Per. 
ccjuule  coriaceous ;  seed  one. 
Spectes.   The  species  are  shrubs,  as  tiic^Avtcennia  tomen- 
tosa,  Bontia  germinans,  Donatia,  Mangel  laurocerasi,  Sfc. 
Anacardium,  seu  (Epatat  Sfc.  a  native  of  the  Indies. 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ran  Hitt.  ' 
Plant.  ;  Pluk,  Almagest.  Botan,;  Linn,  Spec.  Plant. 
AVICULA'RIA  SylvH  {Bot.)  Venus  Looking  glass. 
A'VILA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  apple  in  the  Indies  laiger  than 
an  orange,  including  nuts,  that  are  an  excellent  medicine 
against  poisons,  &c.    Lemer.  des  Drag. 
AVISAME'NTUM  (Law)  advice  or  counsel ;  de  avisamento 
et  consensu  consiUi  nostri  eoncesnmus,  S^.  was  the  common 
form  of  our  ancient  kings*  ^irants. 
AUK  (Om.)  a  bird,  otherwise  called  Pengoin,  or  Razor- 
bill, and  by  Linnseus  Alca    is  an  inhabitant  of  Uie  Arctic 
seas.  This  bird  is  observed  by  seamen  never  to  wander 
bejrond  soundings,  and  accordingly  they  conclude,  on  its 
appearance,  that  land  is  not  very  remote.   The  mecies 
best  known  are  the  Great  Auk,  Alca  inmennis;  theXittle 
Auk.  Aka  die  t  and  the  Puffin  Auk,  Mca  arctica. 
AU'LA  (Lan)  a  Court  hanm^Aula  regiot  the  King's 

Bench. — Atua  eedaia,  the  same  as  Nam  coc2mhv, 
AU^AX  (Bot,)  the  Protea  of  Unmeua. 
AUO^NAGE  (Com.)  vide  if^Huv. 

AU'LOS  (Merf.)  the  foramen    the  exterior  vagiDA.  Hipp, 

deMul.hi. 

AULULA'RIA  (Ant.)  the  name  of  one  of  Flautw' comedies. 
AUME  (Com.)  vide  Awn. 
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are  given  in  alms  to  a  religious  bouse,  on  condition  of 
prayers  being  offered  up  at  certun  times.   Brtt.  164:. 

AU'NCEL  (Com.)  or  Auncd  weightt  i.  e.  hand  sale  weight, 
from  ansa,  a  handle ;  an  ancient  kind  of  hand-weighing, 
by  the  hanging  of  the  scales  at  each  end  of  a  beam,  and 
lifting  it  up  with  the  finger  to  find  the  waf^t  of  the  thing 
weighed.    Stat.  5,  25  Ed.  2. 

AUNCE'STRAL  {Law)  vide  Action. 

AUNCIATUS  (Archaol.)  Antiquated, 

AVOCA'DO  (Bot.)  a  tree  that  grows  h  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  in  Jamaica,  the  fruit  of  which,  though  very 
insipid,  is  iftuch  eaten  by  tlie  nadves. 

AVOCATO'RI  A  {PoUt.)  a  mandate  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many to  a  prince  of  the  empire,  to  scop  his  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings. 

AVOI'DANCE  {Law)  when  a  benefice  is  void  of  an  incum- 
bent, which  is  either  in  fact  or  by  law. — Avoidance  in  fact, 
by  the  death  of  an  incumbent. — Avoidance  in  law^  by  ces- 
sion, deprivaUon,  resignation,  &c. 

AVOIR-DU-PO'ISE  (Com.)  i.e.  habere pondus  autjutli esse 
ponderisf  a  wei^t  having  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  in 
distinction  from  Troy  weight,  which  has  only  twelve. 

AVOLA'TION  (Chem.)  a  flying  off  of  the  particles,  as  by 
evaporation. 

4'VOSET  (Orn.)  a  bird  otherwise  called  the  Scooper  or 
Crooked  Bill,  is  distinguished  by  its  bill,  which  is  three 
and  a  half  inches  lon^,  slender,  thin,  and  turned  up  nearly 
half  its  length.  It  is  the  Recurcirostra  of  Gesner;  the 
Avos^a,  seu  Spinzago  d'Acgua  of  Aldrovandus;  and  the 
Recurcirostra  Avosetta  of  Linnaeus.  Gem.  Av.i  WiU. 
Orn.  i  Rati  Syn. ;  Aldrov.  Omith, 

AVO'W  {Law)  vide  Advow. 

AVO'WANT  {Law)  one  making  an  avowry. 

AVOWEE'  {Law)  an  advocate  of  a  church  benefice,  [vide 
Advocate'] 

AVO'WRY  (Law)  the  plea  which  the  maker  of  a  distress 
for  rent,  itc.  must  put  in  when  the  puty  distrained  sues 
for  a  replevin. 

AVOWTERER  {Ant.)  an  adulterer. 

AU'RA  ^Orn.)  or  Ga^inoMa,  a  species  of  Indian  raven,  ap< 
proachmg  the  eagle  in  size,  the  flesh  of  which  is  good  for 
the  small  pox.  Lemery, 

AvRA  {Med.)  a  vapour,  as  if  from  mephittc  caves.-^^ura 
epiieptica,  a  gradual  sensation  like  air  ascending  from 
some  determined  part  of  the  extremides  nnwardf  occasion- 
ing an  epileptic  attack.— i4uni  vitalis,  vitsl  heat. 

AU'RiS  {Mech.)  clouts  or  plates  of  iron  set  upon  the  axle- 
tree  to  save  it  from  fi-etting. 

AURAME'NTUM  (Ant.)  an  instrument  for  taking  gold  out 
of  the  mine ;  also  leaf  gold. 

AURA'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  D'irw  of  Linnaeus. 

AURANTI'ACUS  {Bot.)  orange,  the  colour  of  some  flowers. 

AURA'NTIUM  (Bat.)  orange,'  the  Citrus  aurantium  of 
Linnteus. 

AURATUS  eques  (Archaol.)  a  knight  with  gilt  spurs. 
AURE'LIA  (Nat.)  the  first  ^»parent  change  of  the  eruca 

or  maggot  of  any  insect. 
AURELIA'NA  {Bot.)  the  Pinax  guinque/olia  oTlAnnaim. 
AURE'OLA  {Paint.)  a  crown  of  glory  with  which  saints, 

martyrs,  and  confessors,  are  adorned,  as  a  mark  of  their 

having  obtuned  the  victory. 
AU'RES  {Archeeol.)  an  ancient  punishment  among  the 

Saxons,  of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  church  robbers  and  other 

offenders. 

AURE'US  (Num.)  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  current  among 
the  Romans,  which  was  equivalent  to  25  denarii,  or  100 
sesterces,  and  a  crown  sterling.   It  was  customary  to  give 
this  piece  to  the  charioteers. 
Jvven,  sat.  7,  v.  243. 

Jee^,  rieCori  pepitlw  pwilpNftiZat,  aHnia. 


Sueton,  m  Claud,  c  21 ;  Dio.  1.55;  Tumeb.  Ado.  1.5, 
c  1 ;  Gron.  de  Vet.  Pecun.  1.  3,  c.  15. 
AURICHA'LCUM  (Met.)  guati  orichalchum,  ifiixftXMm, 
mountain  brass,  from  ^  a  raount^in,  and  x^^k^  brass ; 
the  metal  now  called  brass,  being  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
lapis  calaminaris.  It  is  called  Aurichalcum  by  Hautus,  and 
Orichalcum  by  Vir^l  and  Horace. 
Plant.  MU.  act  S,  seen.  1,  v.  64. 

C«donaHtmkomammifUiudeoeeHhneMmMsMt$rUmM, 

Virg.Mn.  1.12,  v.  87. 

 aun  tquaUeiUtm,  oZbofW  anduUo. 

Circtmdat  tarieam  kumeru. 

Horat.  Ars  Poet.  v.  202. 

Ttbia  nm  vt  nunc  arichaUa  vmcta,  tulxtpu 

Plat,  in  Crit.;  Senec.  ep.  90;  Suet,  in  Vet.  c  5;  Fett.  de 
Signif.  Verb. 

AU'RICLE  (Anat.)  auricula.  1.  The  external  ear,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  is  prominent  from  the  head.  2.  AuricuUe 
cordis^  two  appendages  of  the  heart,  being  muscular  caps 
or  bags  covering  the  two  vennicles,  and  seated  at  its  basis. 
They  move  regularly  like  the  heart,  only  in  an  inverted 
order,  their  systole  corresponding  to  the  diastole  of  the 
heart. 

Auricle  (Bot.)  vide  Auricula. 

AURICO'LLA  (Met.)  the  glue  or  cement  of  gold.  Oribas. 
Med.  Coll.  I.  13;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  Paul,  ^ginet. 
I.  7,  c.  3. 

AURI'CULA  {Anat.)  vide  Auricle. 

Auricula  Leporis  {Bot.)  Hare's  Ear,  the  Bupleurum  Jid- 

catum,  odomlis,  ranunculoideSf  et  tenuissimum,  of  Xinnseus. 

Bauh.  Hist.— Auricula  muris.  Mouse  Ear,  the  Hieracium 

auricula  et  aurantiacum,  Sfc— Auricula  Ursi,  the  Primutaf 

Sfc.  of  Linnieus.    Bauh.,  Toumrf.,  &c. 
AURICULA'RIA  (Bot.)   Ear-wort,  the  Hedyotis  auricu- 

laria  of  Linnsus. 
AURICULA'RIUS  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 

the  ears,  as  aurictdarius  medicus,  an  aurist. 
AURICULATUS  (Bot.)  Earshaped,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; 
Jblium  auriculatum,  a  leaf  having  two  small  lobes  bent 

outwards. 

AURI'CULAR  confession,  a  mode  of  confessing  sins  prac- 
tised by  the  Roman  Catholics;  so  called  because  the 
penitents  whisper  their  sins  into  the  ears  of  their  cod* 
lessors. 

AURICULA'RIS  Di^us  (Anat.)  the  little  finger  with  which 
one  is  most  apt  to  pick  the  ear. 

AURI'FEROUS  n'^wr  (Min,)  an  alloy  of  silver,  of  a  yel- 
lowish colour. 

AURIFLA'MMA  (Mil.)  a  flag  or  standard  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Dennis,  which  the  monks  used  in  honour  of 
diat  saint  whenever  diey  were  compelled  to  defbid  them- 
selves. 

AURI'GA  (Ant.)  quasi  curriga,  because,  currum  agat,  he 
drives  the  chariot;  a  charioteer  at  the  races,  of  whom  there 
were  difierent  greges,  or  feclions,  as  the  alba  vel  albata, 
russata^  vatieta,  prasina,  aurala,  et  purpurea,  so  called 
from  their  dress.  Sueton.  in  Calig.  c.  19,  &c. ;  Tertull.  de 
Sped.  c.  9 ;  Rosin.  Antiq.  Rom.  I.  .5,  c.  5,  &c. 

Auriga  (AiAron.)  inw«-  "he  Waggoner,  called  by  ManiKus 
and  others  Heniochus,  which  Ptolemy  makes  to  consist  of 
14  stars;  Kepler  and  Tycho,  of  27  ;  Bayer,  of  33  ;  Heve- 
lius,  of  40 ;  Uie  British  Catalogue,  of  66,  among  which  is 
Capella,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  was  otherwise 
call  Olenia,  or  Ce^ra  Jams,  i.  e.  Amalthea,  the  nurse  of 
Jupiter. 
Arat.y.  16. 

A^  iff!r,  fv  /**»  n  XivH  ^  f*^0*  •'^ni^' 
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CapeUa  ww  called  pittvialu,  beetuM  It  brought  rain  with 
n  wbra  it  rose. 

Omf.  1^,1  Stv.  111. 

AbJMttitrgat  (Tpta;  r^-i  -f^f  mrrff  riifwrfii 

This  constellation  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  an  old 
man,  with  a  goat  and  her  kids  in  his  left  hand,  who  is  said 
to  hare  been  transported  to  heaven  by  Jupiter,  on  the 
inreDtioD  of  carriages.  Hipparch.  in  Arat,;  ErtUosik. 
Ckaracteritm. ;  Plin.  1. 18,  c.  S6,  &C. ;  ManiL  Attnn.  1. 1, 
*.  36i  ;  llygin.  Attron.  Port. 

Auriga  {Med.)  a  sort  of  bandage  for  the  ud^  made  like 
the  traces  of  a  waggon-horse. 

AuBiOA  {Anai.)  theTourth  lobe  of  the  lim.  CastdL  Lex. 
Med. 

AURIGAHIUS  (Ant.)  a  person  who  kept  chariots  for  use. 

AURl'GO  {MedJ)  the  jaundice. 

AURIPIGME'NTUM  (Min.)  Orpiment.  the  arsenic  ore 
[nde  Arsenic]  which  was  formerly  much  used  by  painters, 
and  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the  yellow  and  red,  which  is 
otherwise  called  Realgar.   PUn,  J.  S3,  c.  4. 

AURI'PLICES  (Ant.)  Teares  of  gold  wrapped  together  m 
the  shape  of  a  man  or  woman. 

AURIS  (Anat.)  vide  Ear. 

AURISCA'LPKUM  (Mech.)  an  ear-picker. 

Al?RIST  {Med.)  an  ear-doctor. 

AURO^RA  {Attron.)  the  morning  twilight. — Aurora  borealii,^ 
Nmthern  Hght,  or  Streamers,  a  meteor  appearing  in  the 
northern  put  of  the  heavens,  mostly  in  the  winter  sc^ason 
and  in  frosty  weather.  Tt  appears  often  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  which  is  partly  bright  and  partly  dark,  of  a  reddish 
ccdour  inclining  to  yellow.  The  matter  of  which  it  ia  com- 
posed is  not  found  to  have  any  effect  on  the  rays  of  light 
which  pass  freely  through  it.  In  the  Shetland  Isles  these 
phtenomena  are  the  constant  attendants  on  bright  evenings, 
and  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  merry  dancers  among 
the  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  afibrd  relief  amidst  the  gloom 
of  lone  winter  nights. 

AU'RUM  Jactum  {Ant.)  Wrought  Goldw— i^wnm  tifftatum, 
coined  gold,    [vide  Argentum] 

AuBUH  {Min.)  Gold,  the  heaviest  of  all  metals,  the  specific 
gravity  being  19*300.  It  is  of  a  reddish-vellow  colour, 
soft  texture,  not  sonorous,  but  exceedingly  ductile  and 
malleable. 

AuBUM  poiabile  (Med.)  Tincture  of  Gold,  a  rich  cordial  liquor, 
with  leaf  gold  in  it. — Aurum  Jidmnans,  Thundering  Gdd, 
a  powder  of  ^old  and  aqua  regia,  so  called  because  of  the 
ex|Jonon  which  it  makes  by  a  gentle  attrition.— ^urum 
kanmnttde,  a  mercurial  medicine  of  a  red  colour. 

AuBUH  mosaiam  {Paint.}  or  musirmm,  a  composition  to  lay 
on  a  colour  like  brass  or  copper.  It  is  known  to  be  a  per- 
Bolphuret  of  tin. 

AcsuK  R^nee  (Zou)  the  queen's  gold;  a  royal  revenue 
belonging  to  every  queen-consort  during  her  mairiage, 
drawn  from  fines  to  the  king  upon  grants. 

AXPSPEX  {Ant.)  a  diviner  by  birds,  who,  whoi  he  wished 
to  perform  any  divination,  mounted  a  tower,  hii  head 
bei^g  covered  with  a  gown  peculiar  to  his  office;  he  then 
turned  his  fo<»  to  the  east,  marked  out  the  heavens  with 
Us  Utuus  (a  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand),  and  afterwards 
wnted  for  the  omen  from  the  quarter  to  which  the  bird 
Aould  fly. 

AUSPFCIUM  (Ant.)  twu*  anipiWum,  a  divination  from  the 
inspection  of  birds,  which,  by  Pliny,  is  distinguished  from 
ttuguriumf  the  former  being  confined  to  observations  on 
biras,  and  the  latter  extending  itself  to  divination  from 
ofa|)eeiiB  in  generaL    The  auspice  was,  bowerer,  more 
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minute  and  particular  In  !ti  observations  on  birds  than 

the  auguru.    The  Ausjncia  were  taken  either  from  the 
noise  or  uie  flight  of  birds,  or  from  the  movements  of 
chickens  in  a  coop,  &c.    Cic.  de  Divin.  1.2,  c.S6;  Liv. 
L  6,  c.  41 ;  Plin.  1. 7,  c.  56. 
AU'STER  {Ant.)  the  South  wind. 
Virg,  eclog.  8,  t.  58. 

'  '  FUrSmt  Austrum 

Pmlfhu,  at  liquidU 

AUSCULTA'RE  {Archaol.)  a  custom  of  hearing  the  monks 
read  the  service,  by  j^ersons  appointed  to  correct  them,  so 
that  they  may  officiate  in  a  graceful  and  impressive 
manner. 

AOJSTRAL  signs  {Astron.)  the  six  last  si^s  in  the  zodiac, 
BO  called  because  tb^  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  Equi- 
noctial, 

AUSTRAXIS  corona  {Astron.)  vide  Conma^AuMndis 

Piscis.  [vide  Pisds^ 
AUSTRFACA  itdlerB  {Astnm.)  spots  in  the  sun,  resembling 

small  stars. 
AUSTU'RCUS  jFol)  a  Goshawk. 

AUTER-DROat  {Law)  an  expression  used  when  persons 
sue  or  are  sued  in  another's  right. — Aaierfmts  acquit^  a 
plea  by  a  criminal  that  he  was  heretofore  acquitted  of  the 
same  felony  or  treason;  so,  in  like  manner,  Avierfoits 
conviet  or  attaint,  viz.  convicted  or  attainted  before  ot  the 
same  crime,  Ac 

AUTHE'MERON  (Merf.)  A»l<fM^,from  4>rr.(,  the  same,  and 
day;  a  medidne,  so  called  because  it  gives  relief  the 
same  dnr  as  it  is  taken.  Go/L  de  Comp.  Med,  see,  Loc. 
1.  9,  c 

AUTHE^TICS  {La»)  the  title  of  the  third  volome  of  the 
Roman  law ;  so  called  because  it  has  its  authori^  from 
itself;  proceeding  immediatdy  from  the  mouth  of  the 
emperor.   This  was  a  volume  of  new  constitudons,  ap- 

Eointed  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  introduced  into  the 
ody  of  the  law  under  one  book,  called  the  Novells  of 
Justinian. 

AUTHE'PSA  {Ant.)  from  i«vr^,  of  itself,  and  to  boil; 
a  kind  of  brass  pot  that  boils  any  thing  with  iittle  or  no 
fire  under  it.  Cic'.  pro  Rose* ;  Lantprid.  in  HeUogab. 
c.  19. 

AUTOCHTHCNES  {Ant.)  uvrixfrnnty  ia  Latin  indigenee, 
the  original  inh^itants  of  a  country.  The  Athenians  gave 
themselves  this  epithet  because  they  boasted  to  be  as  old 
as  >;0«r,  the  earth,  tami,  itself.  Ctc.  de  Orat,  L  3,  c.  83 ; 
Paus.  1. 1,  G.  14. 

AUTCCRASY  {PoB.)  ivrmcfUTU,  from  i«is,  oneself,  and 
xfMrif,  power;  government  by  oneself,  or  self-supre- 
macy. 

AUTCVGENES  {Bot.)  itvnvm,  from  Mmc.  oneself,  and 
ywtfMMtf  to  be  made;  self-begotten,  applied  to  the  Nar- 
cissus, the  bulb  of  which  seems  to  produce  its  leaves  of 
itself  b^ore  it  is  put  into  the  earth. 

AUTOGRAPH  {Ant.)  Mypt^  from  San^  itself,  and 
ypi^,  to  write;  <me*s  own  hand-writing,  as  autagrapha 
qnstola,  a  letter  of  one's  own  writing,  or  writmg  wiu  one's 
own  hand. 

AUTOMA'RIA  {Mech.)  the  art  of  making  docks,  tec, 
AUTCyMATON  {Mech.)  any  madiine  moving  by  itself,  as 
a  nwiiw. 

AUTOMATOS  {Med.)  SurrtfMtTff  from  «*<^  itself,  and 
fbirw,  easy ;  iriiatever  is  done  more  by  an  effitrt  of  nature 
than  by  any  external  action  or  ^kpucation.  Hippocrat. 
1. 1,  aph.  2. 

AUTCyMELITE  (Min.)  a  mineral  of  the  rid>y  fiunily. 
AUTONCMIA  {PoUt  )  ltw*nfM»,  independent  government, 
or  a  govenuneot  accerding^tp  o^^^^^  ^w^^cj^ig^ij^ 
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ID  diMmctiod  from  thou  towns  or  countries 
that  were  subject  to  foreign  laws.  Many 
cities  and  places  are  distinguished  by  the 
^  title  of  MvraM/Mc,  as  in  the  annexed  figure 
of  the  town  of  ^gea,  representing  the  head 
of  a  goatt  with  the  inscription  AlrEAIllN 
TH2  lEPAS  KAI  ATTONOMOT.  Hard.  iVymm. 
Urb, 

AUTOPHCKRAS  (jlnl,)  it/ri^mftt  from  iutrif,  ip»e,  oneself, 
and  a  thief,  i.  e.  the  very  thief;  a  thief  taken  in  the 
very  fact. 

AUT&PSIA  {Med.)  <l»r«4v,  from  ^vr«f^  oneself,  andoWrt/uu, 
to  see ;  ocular  evidence,  or  the  memory  of  what  one  sees 
with  one's  own  eyes ;  a  point  strongly  mnsted  upon  by  the 

empiric  sect. 

AUTOPyROS  (Med.)  vide  Arto$. 

AUTOU'R  (Med,)  a  bark  much  resembling  cinnamon. 

A'UTUMN  {AOron.)  the  third  season  or  the  year,  which 
begins  at  the  descending  equinox,  i.  e.  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  when  the  sun  enters  Libra,  on  the  22d  day 
of  September ;  it  terminates  about  the  same  day  of  Decem- 
ber, when  winter  commences. 

AUTU'MNAL  Equinox  (Aiiron.)  the  time  when  the  sun 
enters  Libra,  [vide  Autumn] — Autumnal  point,  that  point 
at  which  the  autumnal  equinox  commences. — Autumnal 
signs,  the  three  signs,  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius, 
through  which  the  sun  passes  during  the  autumn  season. 

AUXE'SIS  {Rhet.)  «»^if,  a  figure  of  rhetorick  when,  by 
hyperbole,  a  thing  is  too  much  magnified.  Longin,  sect.  12 ; 
Schol.  in  Hermog.  Aid.  Edit.  p.  353. 

AUXI^LIARIES  {Mil,)  or  auxiliary  forces,  that  are  em- 
ployed only  on  particular  occasions,  or  that  come  to  assist. 

AUlu'LIARY  verbs  (Gram.)  verbs  that  are  principally  used 
in  forming  the  tenses  of  other  verbs,  as  *'  To  Have  "  and 
"  To  Be.*' 

AUXI'LIUM  ad  jSlium  militem  faciendum  el  JUiam  mari- 
tandam  (Law)  a  writ  for  levying  an  lud  towards  the  knight- 
ing the  king's  son,  or  marrying  a  daughter.  F.  B.  82. 
^AtxiUum  curia,  a  precept  or  order  for  the  dting  one 
party  at  the  suit  of  another.—^tut/nnii  facere  alSni  in 
curia  rtgis,  to  be  anothn's  friend  or  solicitor  in  the  kite's 
courts. — Auxilium  regis,  the  king's  aid,  or  money  levied 
for  the  king's  use  or  the  public  serrice.— ifiun£miR  vtce- 
comUi,  a  customary  aid,  or  du^  payable  to  sherifi  out  of 
certain  manors. 

TO  AWAIT  {Law)  to  lay  in  wut,  or  way-lay. 

AWA'ME  [Com.)  the  same  as  Awm. 

AWA'RD  {iMva)  from  the  Frendi  agard,  because  it  is  a 
dictum  imposed  upon  the  parties  to  be  observed  by  them ; 
a  judgment  ^ven  by  an  arbitrator  between  two  parties  on 
a  matter  of  dispute. 

A-WK'ATHER  {Mar.)  the  situation  of  the  belm  when 
pushed  to  the  weather  ude  of  the  ship. 

A- WEiGH  {Mar.)  the  state  of  the  anchor  when  it  is  drawn 
out  of  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

AWL  {Mech.)  a  rtiarp  pointed  tool. 

AWL-WORT  {Bot.)  the  SubuUria  of  Linnseut;  an  annual, 

so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves.— iln^^t^iet^  or 

rubulate,  subulatus.  [viae  Subulate'} 
AWM  (Com.)  a  measure  of  Rhenish  wine  containing  forty 

gallons,  mentioned  in  Stat.  1 ,  Jac.  X,  now  equivalent  to  a  ton. 
AWN  {Bot.)  arisU,  the  Beard;  a  slender  sharp  process 

issuing  from  the  glume,  or  chaff  in  com  and  grasses,  [vide 

Artsta'\ 

A'WNED  {Bot.)  aristatus,  having  an  awnt  an  epithet  for 
the  glume  and  anther. 

AW'NLESS  {Bot.)  muticus,  having  no  awn,  opiKwed  to  the 
awned  j  an  epithet  for  the  glume,  as  in  Agrostis  and  Airot 
far  Uie  calyx  of  Serratula  ;  for  the  seeds,  as  in  Adonis,  ftc 

AW'NINO  (Aior.)  a  canopy  extending  over  the  deck. 
S 


AX  {Meoh.)  or  Ase^  a  carpenter's  tool. 

AXAYACA'TL  {Ent.)  a  species  of  fly  in  Mexico,  the  egga 
of  which  are  gt^ered  from  the  rushes  where  they  are  de- 
posited, and  are  called  caveare. 

AXE'A  commisswra  {Anai.)  a  sort  of  articulation. 

AXE'DO  {Alch.)  a  spell  to  render  a  person  impotent. 
Marc.  Emp. 

AXE'-FORMED  {Bot.)  vide  Dolahrt/ormed. 

AXE'-STONE  {Min.)  a  subspecies  of  the  Nephrite. 

AXI'CULUS  {Meek,)  a  roller  or  c;^ Under. 

AXI'LLA  {Anat.)  diminutive  of  axis,  the  arm-pit,  or  cavity 
of  the  arm. 

AxiLtA  {Bat.)  the  Axil,  the  ang^e  formed  by  a  branch 
with  a  stem,  or  by  a  leaf  with  a  branch,  resonbling  the 
arm^t  in  form. 

AXILLA'RIS  (Anat.)  belonging  to  the  axUla,  axillary, 
or  subclavian ;  an  epithet  for  the  vein  that  passes  under 
the  arm-pit,  or  the  arteries  which  are  the  continuations  of 
the  subclavian,  or  of  the  nerve  iritich  is  a  branch  of  the 
bracliial  plexus. 

AXI'LLARY  {Bot.).  axillaris,  an  epithet  for  leaves,  the 
peduncle,  and  the  scape  and  cirrus:  axillary  leaves  are 
those  growing  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  branches  with 
the  stem. 

A'XINITE  (Min.)  a  species  of  stone  of  the  Epidote  family-. 

AXI'NOMANCY  {Ant.)  ie.«^«'«,  from  AJ**,  a  hatchet; 
a  sort  of  divination  by  means  of  a  hatchet  or  ax  which  was 
fixed  on  a  stake  so  as  to  be  poised ;  when  the  names  o£ 
the  suspected  persons  being  repeated,  he,  at  whose  name 
the  hatchet  moved,  was  pronounced  guilty. 

AOCIOM  {Phi.)  «(<«>/»«,  from  worUiy,  i.  e.  ii^trn, 

worthy  of  credit ;  a  self  evident  proposition,  or  one  re* 
quiring  no  proof,  as  *  tlie  whole  is  greater  ihu  the  part.* 

A^I'RNACH  {Med.)  superfluous  fat  sometimes  growing  on 
the  tunics  of  the  eyelids,  particularly  of  children. 

A'XIS  {Ant.)  S^m,  from  Stym,  the  axle-tree  of  a  wheel ;  so 
called  because  the  wheel  is  driven  about  it.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  the  board,  or  tablet,  on  which  the  laws  of 
Solon  and  others  were  engraven.  Vitrm,  1. 4y  c.  2 ;  Aid, 
GeU.  1. 2,  c.  12 :  Fest.  de  Verb,  £^^. 

Axis  {Geom.\  a  right  line  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  the 
vertex  of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  the  base ;  it  is  so  called 
because  the  figure,  by  revolving  round  this  line,  is  con- 
ceived to  generate  a  solid. — Axis  of  a  cirde,  the  same  as 
the  diameter,  [vide  drcW] — Axis  of  a  cone»  the  line  drawn 
from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base. — Axis  of  a  ^ 
Under,  the  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  tbe  one  end  to 
that  of  the  other,  [vide  Cylinder'] — Axis  of  a  conic  section^ 
a  line  going  through  the  middle  of  the  figure,  and  cut- 
ting all  the  ordinates  at  right  angles.  Upon  this  the  figure 
is  supposed  to  be  turned,  so  as  to  form  tlie  section.  The 
axes  are  of  different  kinds,  namely,  transverse,  conjugate, 
determinate,  and  indeterminate. — Transverse  axis  of  an 
ellipse  h3rpeTbole,  or  parabola,  otherwise  called  the  princi- 
pal axis,  is  that  diameter  which  passes  through  the  two 
lod,  and  the  two  vertices*  as  A  P,  whidi  cuts  the  ocdi- 


nate  M  N  at  i^ht  angles. — Conit^ate  axis  qf  an  ellipse 
hyperbola,  Sfc,  is  the  diameter  F  £  pasring  through  die 
centra  and  perpendicular  to  the  tr«r-*=*—      -  » 
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■hortest  of  the  diameters,  as  the  transverse  ia  the  leogest. 
— Oetemtinate  axis  of  an  kyperboUif  \e  a  ri^ht  line  drawn 
between  the  vertices,  or  tops  of  the  opposite  sections. — 
—Indeterminate  axU  of  an  ky^bolat  the  axis  which  cuts 
an  infinite  number  of  lines  at  right  angles ;  in  this  manner 
AP  is  determinate  if  it  lies  only  between  the  vertices  of 
the  opposite  sections ;  but  it  is  indeterminate  if  it  cut  the 
lines  M  N,  C  E>  M  N.  &c.  at  right  angles. 

Axis  (yfffron.)  or  axis  the  sphere,  an  imaginary  right  line 
Gobcttved  to  pass  Urough  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
tenntnating  in  each  end  at  the  surface  of  the  mundane 
^Jiere.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  sphere  was  supposed 
to  revolve  about  this  line  as  an  axis  in  performing  its 
^umal  motion.— of  the  earthy  the  line  connecting  its 
two  poles,  and  aboiU  which  the  earth  performs  its  diurnal 
rotation  from  west  to  east.  This  is  represented  in  ^e  ter- 
mtrial  globe  by  the  piece  of  wood,  or  iron,  on  which  the 
riobe  turns. — Axis  iff  a  ^net,  the  line  passing  through 
Ss  centre,  and  about  which  the  ^luiet  revolves,  as  the 
axis  of  the  Sun,  ISarth,  Moon,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus, 
round  which  they  are  known,  by  observation,  to  perform 
their  several  motions. — jixit  of  the  Horizon,  Equator, 
Ecliptic,  Sfc.  the  right  lines  passing  through  the  centres  of 
those  circles  perpendicular  to  tb«r  planes,  (vide  ^<fronomy) 

Axis  (Mech.)  a  certain  line  about  which  a  body  may  revolve, 
as  the  axis  of  a  balance,  &c.;  so  tiho—Axis  of  rotation, 
the  line  about  which  a  body  revolves  when  it  is  put  in  mo- 
tion.— Axis  of  oscillation,  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon 
iMttstng  through  the  centre,  about  which  a  pendulum  vi- 
brates, and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  oscillates. 
—Axis  in  Perttrochio,  or  Wheel  and  Axle,  one  of  the  five 
imK-hanic**  powers,  or  simple  machines,  which  is  princi- 
pally used  in  the  raising  of  water,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 


where  the  circle  A  B  represents  that  part  of  the  machine 
which  is  called  the/wnfrocAnim,  and  the  (rfUnder  C  A  the 
oni.  In  the  peritrochium  are  the  radii,  or  smokes,  called 
the  §etftala,  by  which  it  is  turned  round,  and  in  the  c^lin- 
der  is  the  rope  to  which  the  weight  £  is  fixed  that  is  to 
be  raised.  Of  this  desCTiption  are  capstans,  cranes,  and 
the  Uke. — Axis  of  a  vessel,  the  quiescent  right  line  through 
the  middle  of  it  perpendicular  to  its  base,  and  equally  dis- 
tant from  its  sides. 

Axis  ^  a  magna  {Nat.)  a  line  supposed  to  pass  through  the 
middle  of  a  magnet  in  such  a  manner,  that,  however  the 
maoDet  is  divided,  if  the  division  be  made  according  to 
a  pwne  in  which  such  line  is  found,  the  magnet  will  be  cut 
or  separated  into  two  loadstones.  The  extremes  of  such 
lines  are  called  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 

Axis  (Ardtit.)  is  otherwise  cidled  catketus.  The  axis  of  an 
Ionic  capital  is.  a  Une  passing  perpendicularly  through  the 
tye  of  the  volute.— axis,  is  the  axis  of  a  twisted 
column  drawn  spirally,  in  wder  to  traee  the  circumvolu- 
tions without. 

Axis  ^any  glass  {Opt,)  a  right  line  drawn  perpendicularly 
through  tlw  centre  <»  a  ^iss,  and  if  it  be  a  convex  glaw 
through  the  thidBeit  part;  if  it  be  a  concave  glais'thrmigh 


the  thinnest  part ;  which  in  each  of  them  is  termed  the 
pole  of  the  glass. — Axis  of  a  lens,  a  right  line  passing  along 
the  axis  of  that  whereof  the  lens  is  a  segment. — (^tc,  or 
visual  axis,  a  ray  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  eye, 
or  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  eye. — Axis  of  incidence, 
in  dioptrics,  is  the  line  passing  through  the  point  of  inci- 
dence, particularly  to  the  reiractinfr  surface.— ^xuo/'  re- 
Jraction,  is  the  line  continued  from  Uie  point  of  inci^nce, 
or  refraction,  perpendicularly  to  the  refracting  surface 
along  the  further  medium. 

Axis  {Bot.)  The  smooth  part  in  the  centre  of  some  fruits 
about  which  the  other  parts  are  disposed. 

Axis  {Anat.)  a  name  for  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
which  has  a  toothlike  fixture  into  the  first  vertebra.  This 
tooth  is  sometimes  called  the  axis. 

A'XLE-TREE  {Meclt.)  a  piece  of  wood  under  a  cart,  &c.  on 
which  the  wheel  turns. — Axle-tree  pins,  the  irons  holding 
the  axle-tree  to  the  cart. 

AXU'NGIA  {Nat,)  hog's  hrd.   Patd,  J^W.  1.  7, 

c.  S.— ifxangiia  de  miniM,  Marrow. — Amo^o  vUri,  Sandi- 
ver,  or  Salt  of  glass. 

A'XYRIS  {Bot,)  a  genus  of  phmts,  Chus  21  Motutda,  Or- 
der  3  Triandria, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-parted.— Coh, 
none. — STAM.^filaments  three;  anthers  roundish. — Fist. 
germ  roundish;  stifles  two;  ^igmas  acuminate.  — Per. 
none ;  seed  one. 

Species.   The  species  are  annuals,  as — Axyris  amaran- 
thoides,  seu  Atriplex  montana,  Sfc.  Simple  spiked  Axyris, 
&c.-^Axi/ris  hybrida,  nadve  of  SiAiexiai^ Axyris  proUrata 
Jbliis,  &c.  seu  Iterbacea,  Dec.  an  annual,  naUve  of  Siberia. 
Linn.  Spect.  Plant, 
AYE'NIA  (Bot.)  from  the  Due  d'Ayen,  a  genus  of  plants. 

Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved, — Cor.  pen- 
tapetaloua. — Stam.  ^filaments  five;  anthers  roundish.— 
PisT.  germ  roundish;  style  cylindric;  stigma  obtuse. 
*Pbr.  capsule  five-grained ;  satds  solitary. 

^xcies.  The  species  are — Ayeniapusilla  Jhliis,  4v.  Smooth 
Ayenia,  an  annual,  native  of  Jamaica.— .^yenta  tomen- 
tosa,  native  of  South  Ammck^Ayenia  magna,  a  per- 
ennial, native  of  South  America. — Ayenia  lavigata,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Jamaica.  Linn,  Spect.  Plant. 
AOfLETS  {Her.)  or  sea-stmllom,  a  charse  in  coats  of  arms 

represented  sable,  beaked  and  legged  gides.   They  are 

otherwise  called  Cornish  choughs. 
A'ZAC  (Ciem.)  Sal  anmomacHm^ 

AZADARIXIHTA  (Bot.)  The  Mdia  oMaderichta  oT  Lift- 
Dseus. 

A'ZAGOR  {Chem.)  veridter 

AZA^LEA  {Bot.)  from  i^xutt  dry,  because  it  grows  in  drr 
places ;  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  PaUamma,  Order  1 

Mono^ynia. 

Generte  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Cor.  mo- 
nopetalous.  —  Stah.  ^filaments  five ;  anthers  simple.  — 
PisT.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  obtuse.— 
Per.  copsule  roundish ;  seeds  many. 
Species,   The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as — Azalea  pan' 

tica,  or  Chamaerhndendron  poiUicum,  Pontic  azalea.  

Azalea  Indica,  Chamaerkodendron  exoticum,  Cisiui  In'* 
dicus,  seu  Tsuthuti,  Sfc.    Linn.  Sprc.  Plant, 
AZA'LDUS  (Archaol.)  a  jade  or  poor  horse. 
AZAMO'GLANS  {Theol.)  vide  Agamoglans. 
AZANIT.£  Acopon  (Afof.)  an  ointment.    Paul,  JEgtnet,. 
1. 7,  c.  19. — AtanUa  ceratum,  a  cerate.   Oribas,  Med,  CoU, 
1. 13. 

AZA'PPES  {MtL)  The  name  by  which  the  Turks  distrnguigh 

their  newly-raised  soUBers. 
A'ZEG  iChem,)  vitriol. 

AZEMA'SOB  (GleM.) natlTC dnntbor,  /^^^^T^ 
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AZE'NSALI  (Bia.)  s  swt  of  moN  that  grows  on  rocki;  ftlco 

a  sort  of  black  stone  found  among  eolo. 
A'ZEC  (CW)  ink. 

A'ZED  (Med,)  an  inferior  kind  of  camphor  used  by  tbe 
Arabians.  ■ 

AZE'DARACH  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Mdia  of  Ton- 
nseus. 

AZE'DEGRIN  (Mm.)  the  La^  kamtttite$, 
A'ZEFF  (Chem.)  scissUe  alum. 

A'ZEM  {PoUt.)  tbe  name  which  the  Turks  give  to  their  grand 
vizier. 

A'ZEROLE  iBot.)  a  kind  of  medlar-trees,  the  leaves  of 

wliich  are  like  parsley. 
A'ZIMAR  (C^m.)  Burnt  Copper. 

A'ZIMEN  degrees  (Attrol.)  Degrees  of  the  Zodiac,  so  called 
because  persons  bom  when  any  of  them  ore  ascending  are 
commonly  afflicted  with  lamraess,  or  swne  other  natural 

imperfection. 

A'ZIMUTH  of  tbe  j«b,  stars,  S^.  {Astron.)  an  arc  of  the 
horizon,  comprehended  between  the  meridian  of  the  place 
and  the  azimuth  circle,  passing  through  the  sun,  &c. — 
Azimuth  circles,  or  vertical  circles,  i.  e.  great  circles  of  the 
spheres,  intersecting  each  other  in  the  zenith  and  nadir. — 
Magnetical  AzimiUn,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  contained  be- 
tween the  magnetical  meridian  and  the  azimuth  or  vertical 
ciri^e  of  the  ohyscU^Aximutk  compassf  an  instrument  for 
finding  either  the  magnetical  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  a 


circle  at  sea. — AKtntuth  dialt  a  dial  whose  stile  or  gnomon 

is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
A'ZIMUTHS  {Astron.)  vide  AtifHutk  Circle*. 
AZCVGA  ships  (Com.)  Spanii^  ships  commonly  carrying 

C|[uicksilver  for  the  use  of  the  nuners  in  extracting  the 

silver. 

AZOT  (Chem,)  another  name  for  nUrogeit.    [vide  iVdragen] 

AZOTH  {Alch.)  the  Mercurius  Phiiost^ihorum,  or  univmtu 
remedy.   Paracel.  de  Philos.  Occult, 

AfZOTITE  {Chem.)  a  kmd  of  salt  formed  from  the  combi- 
nation of  the  protoxide  of  aiote  with  alcalies, 

A'ZUR  (Afm.)  Red  Coral. 

A^ZURE  IMin.)  vide  Cojmer. 

AzuBE  {tier.)  the  blue  colour  in  the  coats  of  arms 
of  all  persons  mider  tbe  degree  of  Barons.  In 
engravmg,  the  azure  is  represmted  by  horizontal 
lines  across  the  shield  from  side  to  nde.  Azure 
is  the  emblem  of  justice,  humility,  and  ]ofyaity. 

A^URITE  (Mm.)  a  species  of  azure  stone. 

AZU'RIUM  {Chem.)  a  preparation  of  mercury,  sulphur, 
and  sal  ammoniac,  recommended  by  Albertus  Magnus. 

AZY'GES  (Anat.)  ^vyt't,  a  name  fur  the  Os  Sphetioideg. 

A'ZYGUS  {Aaat.)  S^»v»it  from  «,  priv.  and  C<^,  a  pair,  i.  e. 
unpaired,  the  name  of  a  vein  situated  within  the  thorax,  on 
the  right  side,  having  no  fellow  on  the  left 

A'ZYMA  {Tkeol.)  m^v/m,  the  feast  of  onleavened  bread 
among  tbe  Jews ;  from  mf^ffHt,  unleavened,  or  unfermented. 
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B.  {Ant.)  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for  Balbus,  Brutus,  &c.; 
as  a  numeral  for  SOO,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  as  for 
3,000.    [vide  Abbreviations'] 

B.  (Li/.)  stands  for  Backer,   [vide  Abbreviations'] 

B.iChron.)  stands  for  one  of  the  Dominical  letteci.  [vide 
Dominical  Letter  and  Chronologi/] 

B  {Mus.)  the  name  of  the  seventh  note  in  the  gamut,  to 
which  De  Nevers,  a  French  physician,  is  said  to  have  ap- 
plied the  syllable  n.  Guide  havmg  attached  syllables  only 
to  tbe  other  six.    [vide  Gamut  and  Music^ 

B.  (Her.)  stands  for  the  middle  chief  in  the  Escutchecm. 
[|vide  EsaitcheoH  and  Heraldry'} 

BA'ANJTES  {Eec.)  Heretics  so  called  from  their  leader,  one 
Baanes,  who  taught  the  errors  of  tbe  Manachites  in  the 
9th  century. 

BA'ARD  (Mar.)  asortof  sea  vessel  or  trwi^Kirt  ship. 

BA'AS  {Zool.)  the  Bot  barhatut  of  Linnanis. 

BA'AT  {Com.)  a  w«ght  in  Siam  and  China  equal  to  half  an 

ounce,  also  current  as  a  small  coin  of  different  values. 
BABOO'N  (Zo.)  a  sort  of  monkey  with  a  short  tail,  which 

forms  one  division  of  the  genus  Simia  in  the  Linneean 

9ystem. 

BABUZICA'RIUS  (Med.)  vide  Incuius, 

BAG  (Mar.)  a  kind  of  praam  or  ferry-boat. 

Bac  {Mech.)  another  name  for  a  tub  or  cooler, 

Bac  (Chem.)  the  vessel  udo  which  the  liquors  are  poured. 

BA'CANON  {Nat,)  jSmsim,  the  seeds  of  cabbages. 

Bacamoh  (Med.)  a  sort  of  antidote,  which,  accosding  to 

Myrepsus,  is  a  good  hepatic  medicine. 
BACA'NTIBI  (£c(r,)  strolling  clerks,  who  wandered  from 

church  to  church. 
BA'CAR  (i4n<.)  Fat  wnarium,  a  beaker^  or  drinking.vetsel. 
Bacah  (Com.)  a  weight. 

BA'CCA  {Bot.)  from  ma,  ha  we^  on  acconat  of  .the  juice 


or  fluid  which  it  contains;  a  berry,  or  round  soft  succulent 
fruit,  containing  seeds  in  a  pulpy  substance.  It  is  a  speciea 
of  pericarp.  Its  di&rent  kinds  are,  the— Bacca  saceosa,  very 
succulent,  as  the  Gooseberrv,  Currant,  &c — Bacca  corticosa, 
corticated,  or  covered  witn  a  hard  rind,  as  the  Garcinia 
Mangostana,  &c. — Bacca  emcea,  dry,  when  the  skin  ia  co- 
riaceous or  coloured,  as  in  the  hedera^Baeea  Meno-bi-tri* 
poly-tperma,  one-two-three,  many  seeded,  accordmg  to  the 
number  of  seeds. — Bacca  Unt-bi-tri-mvitUoctilaru,  one- 
two-three,  numy  celled,  ac<M>rdiiw  to  the  number  of  cdls 
into  which  the  berry  is  divided.-<-Bcu»a  di^ri-purena,  one- 
two,  'or  three,  many  pyrenoua,  when  the  seeds  tmre  a  hard 
shell  attached  to  their  skin.*— Akos  Benmidentia,  the  ftoit 
of  Arbmr  Saponaria,  the  Icenel  of  which,  steeped  in  water, 
raises  a  froth,  like  soap. 

BACCALAUOIEUS  (Zit.)  Batcbelor.   [vide  BotoMbrl 

BACCAl-IA  (Bot.)  the  Bay-tree. 

BACCATUS  (BotJ)  berried,  or  soft,  like  a  berry;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  capsule,  a  drupe,  a  silique,  and  an  aril^.^e- 
cata  capsula,  a  capsule  with  a  fleshy  coat.— JSisoute  drupa, 
a  drupe  with  a  succulent  coat,  &c. 

BACCHANA'LIA  {Ant.)  Bacchijetta,  Amwm.  [vide  Dio- 
nusia]  Bacchanals,  festivals  at  Rome,  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, which  for  their  licentiousness  were  suppressed  by  a 
solemn  decree  of  tbe  senate.  Lio.  I.  £9,  c.  M;  Fett.de 
Verb.  Signif.;  Lax.  Comment.  Reip.  Roman.\.  10,  c.  9; 
Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv.  1. 1,  c.  33;  Castellan  de  Fest.  Oreec. 
apud  Grvnov.  Thes.  Antiq.  torn.  8,  p.  637. 

BACCHANALIANS  (Ant.)  thoae  who  peribnaed  riteain 

I    honour  of  Bacchus. 

lBA'CCHANALS(^nf.)  yiSe  BacchanaUa. 

iBACCHARiaiDES  (Bot.).  the  OuufM  Atokehmtka  of 
Linnaeus. 

,BA-CCHARIS 
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plant,  whidi  wss  formerly  esteemed  a  vulnerary,  'and  of 

which  an  ointment  is  supplied  to  hare  been  made  Uiat  bore 

the  game  name.    Hippocrat.  de  MuL  s  Dioicor.  1. 3,  c.  51 ; 

PHn,  \.  2J,  c.  6;  Athen.  1.  15. 
Bacchabis,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plantii  Class 

J9  Syngeaesia,  Order  2  Potygamta  superfltm. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  cotnmon  cylindric;  scales  linear. 
—Cob.  compound  equal ;  proper  funnel-formed.— Stam. 
JUaments  an/Am  tubular.— Fist,  germ  ovate;  style 
filiform ;  stigma  bifid.— Pbr.  none ;  calyx  unchanged ; 
seeds  solitary ;  receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs. — Baccharis  ivcB/bUa,  Co- 
nyxa  frutetcenSt  Eupatorium  A/ricanum,  Peruvian  Plough- 
man s  Spikenard,  native  of  America. — Baccharis  nervi- 
Jblia,  Oleander  Plou^man'a  Spikenard. — Baccharis  ha- 
Umi/blia,  Scnecio  Vtrginica,  pseudo  Hdichrysumf  Sea 
Furalane-leaved  Ploughman's  Spikenard.— ^ccAam  Di- 
otcoriditt  seu  Conyxa  Major  altera  indica,  native  of 
Ceylon. — Baccharis  Brasiltana,  native  of  Brasil. — jBoc- 
charis  Joetida,  seu  Conyzd  AmericanOf  nadve  of  Carolina. 
—Baccharis  ChinetuiSf  an  undershrub,  native  of  Canton, 
in  China.  Ger.  Herb,  g  J.  Bauh.  Hist. ;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.t 
Park.  Theat.Boian*i  Rati  Hist.  Ptant^t  Toumef.Inst. 
de  Re  Herb. 

Baccharis,  the  species  is  the  Conyxa  squarrosa  of  Ijnnaus. 

BACCHAROI'DES,  the  Conyxa  athelmintica  of  Linnseus. 

BACCHFA  (Ant.)  fi»xxu^,  a  festivaL   [vide  Dionysia} 

Bacchia  (Med.)  the  same  as  Gutta  rosacea. 

BA'CCHICA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Hedera. 

BA'CCHIUS  (Gram.)  fi*>txfTof,  a  sort  of  foot  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  frequently  uaed  in  hymns  to  Bacchus ;  it  con- 
sists of  three  syllables,  the  first  short  and  two  last  Itnig,  as 
l^ebant. 

BACCl'FER^  {Bot.)  Berry-bearing  plants;  one  of  the 
eighteen  classes  in  Morrison's  system. 

BACHELA'RIA  (Polit.)  the  Yeomanry,  as  distingiushed 
from  the  Baronage. 

BA'CHELOR  (Lit.)  the  first  degree  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  Bachelor  of  arts,  B.  A.;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  B.  D.; 
Bachelor  of  Medicitie,  B.  M.,  &c.  It  is  called  in  Latin 
BaecalaureuSf  from  baculust  a  staff,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  a  staff  was  ^ven,  by  way  of  distinction,  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  completed  their  studies.  Some  have, 
however,  derived  the  word  from  btu  chevaUers,  i.  e.  knights 
of  a  lower  order. 

Bachilob,  arms  of  {Her,)  a  bachelor,  while  he  remains 
mdi,  may  i^uarter  his  paternal  coat  with  other  coats,  but 
he  may.  not  impale  it  till  he  is  married,    [vide  Heraldry'] 

Bachclob,  a  tiue  formerly  given  to  knights  Who  had  made 
tksm  first  campaign ;  also  to  young  militaiy  meo,  because 
they  exerdsed  themselves  wiui  staves  and  bucklers. 

Bachblor  of  ArmSf  a  title  given  to  those  who  for  die  first 
time  came  off  victorious  in  the  combat. 

BA'CHELORS  iPolit.)  those  members  belon^ng  to  the 
companies  of  London  who  are  not  yet  admitted  to  the 
fiveA-. 

BACILLA'RIA  {Eni.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Infutiora, 

Generic  Character,   Body  consUUng  of  cylindrical  straw- 
like  filaments. 

Species,   The  only  species  is  the — Bac^saia  Paradoxa, 
seu  Vibrio  paxilifer. 
BACPLLUM  (Med.)  dim.  of  baeulum,  a  troche  in  the  form 
of  a  stick. 

Bacillum  (Chem.)  iron  tnstmmmts  in  the  shape  of  adffcu- 
lum,  or  staff 

BACI'NIUM  (Cus.)  a  Wasli-hand  bason;  die  holding  of 
which  at  the  king's  coronation  is  one  kind  of  service. 
Lib.  Rub.  Seacar,  Mon.  Angl, 

BACK  (jCarp.)  the  upper  sioe  of  a  piece  of  timber  when  it 
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is  fixed  in  a  level  or  inclined  position,  in  distinction  from 
the  lower  side,  which  is  called  the  Breast,  The  same  is  to  - 
be  understood  with  regard  to  the  curved  ribs  of  ceilings, 
and  the  rafters  of  a  roof ;  their  upper  edges  are  always 
called  the  backs. — Back  of  a  Windotv^  in  joinery,  is  the 
board  or  wainscotting  between  the  sash  frame  and  the  floor, 
forming  a  part  of  uie  finish  of  the  room  iu  which  it  is 

f>laced. — Back  or  hip-moulding,  the  backward  hips  or  vaU 
ejr-rafter  in  the  way  of  an  angle  for  the  back  part  of  a 
building. — Back-statrst  stairs  leuUng  to  an  apartment  back- 
wtLT^.— Back-house,  the  buildings  behind  the  house,  the 
office  houses. 

Bacc  of  the  stem-post  (Mar.)  an  additional  piece  behind  the 
stern-post. — Back-board,  a  board  placed  in  the  after  part 
of  the  ship  to  lean  against,  as  the  back  of  a  chair. — Back- 
Jframe-wheel,  a  wheel  for  laying  cordage. — Back-sl^,  an 
instrument  for  taking  the  sun's 
altitude ;  so  called  because  the 
back  of  the  observer  is  towards 
the  sun.  It  consists  of  two  con- 
centric arcs  and  three  vuies: 
the  arc  of  the  longer  radius,  as 
G  F,  is  30  degrees,  that  of  tlie 
shorter  60  degrees,  as  D  E, 
making  altogether  90  degrees, 
or  a  quadrant.  The  vane  A, 
at  the  centre,  is  called  the  ho- 
rixon  vane,  because  through  it 
'  the  observer  must  see  the  hori- 
zon ;  that  at  B  the  shade  vane,  because  it  produces  a 
shadow  that  directs  his  eye;  that  at  C  the  sight  vane,  be- 
cause through  it  he  looks  to  make  his  observation. — Back- 
stays, ropes  that  stay  back  or  keep  up  the  masts  from 
pitching  forward. — Back-stay-stool,  a  piece  of  plank  fitted 
for  the  dead  eyes  and  chains  for  the  back-stays. 

BACK-BERI'NDE  (Law)  or  back  bear,  bearing  upon  the 
back  a  sign  or  circumstance  of  what  the  civilians  call 
furium  manifestmn,  thefl  apparent,  which  was  one  of  the 
four  cases  or  circumstances  wherein,  according  to  Man- 
wood,  a  forester  may  arrest  the  body  of  an  offender  against 
vert  or  venison ;  the  three  other  cases  being  stable-stand^ 
i.  e.  with  the  bow  bent ;  dog-drawf  i.  e.  drawing  a  dog  or 
hound  after  him,  to  recover  tlie  deer  that  is  shot;  and 
bloody-hand,  i.  e.  having  the  hands  suspiciously  besmeared 
with  blood.  Brad,  I.  3,  tract  2,  c.  S2 ;  Manxo,  For.  Lam, 
pt.  2,  c.  18. — Back-tack,  in  the  Scotch  law,  when  a  wad- 
setter, instead  of  occupying  the  wadset  lands,  grants  a  tack 
thereof  to  the  reverser  for  payment  o£a  certain  sum,  under 
the  name  of  the  tacking  duty,  that  tack  is  called  a  back-tack. 

BACK-GA'MMON  (Sport.)  a  particular  game  played  by 
two  persons,  with  the  help  of  dice,  on  a  board  or  table  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  wheieon  are  24  black  and  white  spaces, 
called  DOMito. 

BA'CK-PAINTING  (Paint.)  the  method  of  painting  mezzo* 

tinto  prints  pasted  on  glasa,  with  oil  colours. 
TO  BACK  (Mar.)  is  used  in  several  nautical  phrases,  as— 
**  To  back  an  anchor,"  to  carry  out  a  small  anclior  to  sup- 
port the  larger  one. — To  back  a-stein,"  to  manage  the 
oars  in  rowing  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  usual  method. 
— "  To  back  and  fill,"  an  operation  generally  performed  in 
a  river  when  a  ship  has  the  tide  in  her  favour  and  the  wind 
against  her. — To  back  the  sails,"  to  arrange  them  for  the 
ship  to  retreat  or  move  astern,  in  consequence  of  the  tide 
favouring  her. — **  Back  the  starboard  oars  1"  the  command 
to  confine  the  management  to  the  oars  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  boat  or  ship.—***  Back  Uie  main  top-sail ! "  the 
command  to  brace  that  sail,  so  that  the  wind  may  act  on 
the  forepart,  and  thus  retard  the  ship's  course. 
BA'CKING  of  a  KtdHCarpeni.)  the  building  idiieh  forms  i 
the  inner  face  of  a  well,  or  Uie  act  ogilpi^^^li^^fi^lll^^  I 
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BACKS  (Com.)  the  thidcest  and  best  tanned  hides,  used 

chiefly  for  soles  of  shoes. 
BA'COPA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class-  5  PentoAdna^ 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perian^  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petolled.— Sta  u^jUamenU  five;  antherM  sagittate^PisT. 
germ  ovate;  st^le  short;  stigma  headed.— Pbb.  a^uule 
one-celled ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.    The  only  species  is  the — Baeopa  aquatka,  native 
of  Cayenne.    Linn.  Spec,  Plant. 
BA'CTILE  {ArchiFol.)  a  ciuidlestick,  properiyso  called  when 

made  e  baculo^  of  a  stick. 
BA'CTRIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Motioecia, 
.  Order  6  Hexandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathe  universal  one-leaved< — 
Cor.  one-petalled.— Stam.  ^filaments  six;  anthers  ob- 
long.— PisT.  germ  ovate ;  style  very  short ;  stigma 
headed. — Per.  drupe  coriaceous ;  seed  ntU  roundish. 

Species.  The  species  are — Bactris  minor  JructibuSt  &c 
sea  Cocos  (qutncensis)  aculeala,  &c.  a  shrub,  native  of 
S.  Amenca^-^Bactris  major  JructUf  &c.  seu  Fructus  exo- 
ticuSf  a  shrub,  native  of  S.  America.  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

BA'CULE  ^Fort.)  a  kind  of  portcullis,  or  gate,  made  like  a 
ptt&ll,  with  a  counterpoise^  and  su^^ported  by  two  great 
stakes. 

BACULOMETRIA  {Math.)  a  measuring  of  Imesby  means 
of  baculi,  or  staves. 

BADGE  (Her.)  an  exterior  ornament  of  a  coat  of  arms,  ori- 
ginally worn  by  the  servants,  &c.  ci  the  nobility.  They 
were  much  used  from  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  first 
until  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  they  grew  into  disuse. 

Bados  {Mar.)  an  ornament  placed  on  tHe  outside  of  small 
ships,  and  commonly  decorated  with  marine  figures. 

BA'UGER  {Lav})  from  baggage,  and  bagagier,  a  carrier  of 
bundles  ;  one  that  buys  corn  or  victuals  m  one  place  and 
sells  Ihem  in  another.    Stat.\  and  6  Ed.  6;  3  EUz.  c.  12. 

Badger  {Nat.)  the  Ursus  meies  of  lAnntem,  an  animal  which 
lives  in  woods  and  clefU  of  rocks.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
&c,  burrows  during  winter,  hunts  by  night,  and  lies  con- 
cealed by  day.  It  is  easily  tamed ;  gravid  7  weeks,  and 
brings  3  to  5  young. 

Badger  (Her.)  has  been  occasionally  used  as  a  charge  in 
coats  of  arms. 

BADIA'GA  {Med.)  a  kind  of  sponge  in  Russia,  the  powder 
of  which,  according  to  Bauxbaura,  takes  away  the  livid 
marks  from  bruises. 
BA'DIAN  Semen  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Anisum  Indictm, 
BADI'GEON  {Mech.)  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  free-stone 
ground  and  sifled  together,  which  is  used  by  statuaries  to 
fill  up  the  little  holes  and  repair  tlie  defects  in  stones. 
Ttie  same  name  is  given  by  joiners  to  a  composition  of  saw- 
dust and  glue,  with  which  any  cavities  in  their  work  are 
filled  up. 

BADITES  (BoU)  the  name  for  the  Nymphteat  ot  Clava  Her- 
euUs  f  die  root  of  which,  according  to  Marcellus  Empi- 
ricus,  bruited  and  eiUen  with  rinegar  for  ten  days  by  a 
boy,  makes  him  a  eunuch  without  exdsion. 

BA'DIUS  {B<^.)  chnnut  or  liver  brown,  an  q>ithet  for 
plants. 

BA'ECKIA  (Bot,)  from  Abraham  Baecka,  a  friend  of  lin- 
nsus',  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8  Oetandriat  Order  1  JIfo- 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  me-leaved. — Cor. 

fetals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  eight ;  anthers  subuvate. 
'isT.  germ  roundish  ;  style  filiform ;  st^^a  capitate. — 
Per.  capstde  globular ;  seeds  a  few. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  as  the — Baeckia 
Jrutescens  Jbltis,  8^c,  seu  Chinensis,  native  of  China.— 
Baeeiia  densi/biia,  aea/diis,  Sfc,  native  of  New  Holland. 


Saedcitt  ^rgaia,  native  of  Nev  Hdhuid.  Zi'nii.  Spec 
Plant, 

B^OBOTRYS  {Bot.)  from  $mh,  parvus^  and  fiirfm,  race- 
mus,  the  fructifications  being  in  their  racemes ;  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogi/nia. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  doub^. — Cor.  one- 

petalled. — Stam.  ^filaments  five  ;  anthers  heart-shaped. 

PiST.  germ  globose ;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  obtuse.— 

Per.  berry  globose ;  seeds  several. 
^ecies.    The  species  are  the — Baobotrys  nemoralis,  seu 
Jbliis,  Sfc.  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Isle  of  Janna,  in  the 

South  Seas.  —  Bteobotrys  lanceelata  ^Os,   Sfc,  seu 

Maesttf  a  shrub,  native  of  Arabia  Felix.  Linn, 

Plant. 

B^'OS  (Med.)  a  malagma.   Paul.  jEgin. 

BA'ETAS  (Com,)  a  sort  of  woollen  stufi'in  Spain  and  Por- 

tu0al  which  is  not  crossed. 
BAFFEfTAS  {Com.)  a  kind  of  calico  manuftctured  in  India. 
BA'FFLING-WINDS  {Mar,)  those  winds  which  wave  and 

shift  continually. 
BAG  {Com.)  a  tteterminate  quantity  of  goods  contained  in  a 

bag,  varying  according  to  the  article,  or  the  place,  in  sise, 

from  three  to  four  hundred  weight. 
Bao  of  madder  {Her.)  a  charge  in  the  Dyer's  arms,  [vide 

Difer's  Company"] 
BAGA'VEL  {ArehaU.)  a  tribute  upon  all  goods  brought  to 

the  cit^  of  Exeter,  the  cf^ection  of  whii^  was  granted  to 

the  citizens  by  charter,  from  King  Edward  I.  for  repairing 

the  walls,  &c. 

BAGAUZ  {Com.)  the  sugar  canes  in  the  Antilles,  after 

they  have  passed  through  the  mills. 
BAGET>IA  {Com.)  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces. 
BAGNIGGE-WEfLLS  (Med.)  Wells,  near  Islington,  con- 

taining  water  sli^tly  brackish,  three  half-pints  of  whidi 

are  purgative. 

BA'GNIO  (Med.)  from  bagno,  Italian  for  a  bathing-house, 
with  conveniences  for  bathing,  sweating,  and  otherwise 
cleansing  the  body.  It  is  now  most  commonly  understood' 
to  be  a  brothel. 

BAGNOLE'NSES  (Ecc.)  Heretics  in  the  eighth  century, 
who  rejected  the  Old  Testament  and  part  of  the  New. 
They  were  a  branch  of  the  Manichsans.  Antonin.  Smn, 
Hist,  part  iv,  sect.  U,  c  7 ;  Prateol,  Doct.  Om.  Heeret. 

BA'GPIPE  (Mus,)  a  fiivourite  wind  instrument  among  the 
Highlanders. 

TO  Bagpipe  the  mizen  (Mar.)  to  lay  it  back,  by  bringing  the 
sheet  to  the  mizen  shrouds. 

BA'G-REEF  (Mar.)  a  fourth  or  lower  reef,  sometimes  nsed 
in  the  royaA  navy. 

BAGUE1TE  (Archit.)  a  small  round  mouldin}^,  less  than 
an  astragal,  sometimes  carved  and  enriched  with  foliages, 
ribbands,  laurels,  &c. 

BAGEL-COYO'LLI  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Areca.— Bagel- 
Schulli,  an  Indian  tree,  from  the  roots  of  which  a  decoc- 
tion is  made  that  is  diuretic.   Rati  Hist.  Plant, 

BAHIR  {Theol.)  a  term  signifying  literally  exoelloit,  but 
applied  particidarly  to  the  cabbala  of  the  Rabbis,  or  their 
book  of  mysteries. 

BAIL  (Loto)  firom  the  Erendi  flaaKer,  Latin  baUisim,  and 
Greek  fiMMdt,  to  deliver.  1.  The  fredi^  one  arrested, 
or  imprisoned  upon  any  action,  on  sure^  taken  for  his 
appearance  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  place.  This 
is  what  Bracton  and  the  statute  of  Westmuister  (made  the 
S  Ed.  1.)  calls  re^giari,  and  letting  out  by  a  sufficient 
replegium  ,*  what  Britton  and  the  Register  express  bv  find- 
ing of  Mainprize;  the  statute  5  Ed.  HI.  c.  8,  by  letting 
to  Baile ;  that  of  Maribridge,  c.  27  (made  53  H«o.  III.), 
by  tradere  in  haltium  vel  replepum  /  the  statute  2  Ed.  III. 
c9t  de  homine  replegiando,  declareth  the  eSsct  thereof  to 
be,  tiiat  he  shouhl  «Pl5T^tfe(f^**55  ^i^f'^^f^ti*^  i 
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die  fUtute  SS  Hen.  VIII.  calls  it  letting  to  Sail,  or  MOin- 
friui  and  the  statute  of  2  P.  &  M.  seems  to  make  all 
the  words  synonjnious :  but  according  to  the  modem  dis- 
tinction, to  repleviey  is  to  redeem  a  thing  by  giving  pledges, 
particularly  applied  to  cattle  or  goods  that  are  distrained ; 
bailment  signifies  delivering  a  person,  who  is  a  prisoner, 
into  the  lunds  of  his  friends,  who  are  sureties  for  his 
a{^>earance ;  tnainprixe'  signifies  also  literally  taking  a  pri- 
soner in  hand  from  manu  caption  but  with  tnis  di&rence, 
that  he  who  is  bailed  is  always  a  prisoner  to  his  iViends ; 
but  he  who  is  mainprixed,  is  said  always  to  be  at  largev-~ 
Bail  Is  either  common  or  special.— Common  bail  is  in  com- 
mon concernment,  where  any  sureties  may  be  taken ;  bat 
~~Speciai  hail  is  in  matters  of  greater  weight,  where  spe- 
cial surety  of  two  «■  more  persons  must  be  taken,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  cause.  Home*  Mir.  ofJmt.  c.  2 ; 
BrUt.  c.  2,  &c.;  Bract.  L  .1,  tract  2,  c.  8;  Old.  Nmi. 
Brev.  42;  F.N.B,  349;  iUg.  One,  XSS;  Lamh,  Eirn, 
I.  3,  c.  2 ;  4  Imt.  179. 

Bail  signifies  also  a  Ihnit  or  bound  within  a  forest. 

TO  Bail  {Law)  to  be  bail  or  surety  for  one  arrested,  &c.; 
also  to  hold  to  bail. 

BAILED  {Law)  the  Derson  to  whom  the  goods  of  the  one 
that  is  haded  are  delivered. 

BA'ILIFF  {Law)  BaUoiUt  from  fikMam,  to  comnut  or  en- 
trust ;  Magistrates  in  Brance  wiio  administered  justice  in 
the  parliamenu  or  courts,  answering  to  dierifi  or  to  the 
bailin  of  hundreds,  mentioned  by  Bracton.  There  are 
still  Amg^  of  particular  towns  in  England,  as  Uie  iaUig^tk 
Dover  Gutle,  &c.  j  otherwise  bailm  are  now  only  oflScers 
or  stewards,  Ac.;  ut—Bailiffi  of  liberties,  appointetl  by 
eveiy  lord  within  his  liberty,  to  serve  writs,  &c. — Bailm', 
errant  or  itinerant,  ^pointed  to  go  about  the  county  lor 
the  same  purpose. — Sheriff's  baiUffi,  sheriff's  officers  to 
execute  writs.  These  are  also  called  bound  haiUffs,  be- 
cause they  are  usually  bound  in  bond  to  the  sherin  for  the 
due  execution  of  their  oShce.— Bailiff'  of  courts  barony  to 
summon  the  court,  tic. — BaUiffi  of  kmbandry,  appointed 
by  private  persons  to  collect  tneir  rents,  and  manage  their 
ataieg.—JVater-Bailiffif  officers  in  all  port  towns,  for 
searching  ships,  gathering  toll,  &c. 

BAl'LIWICK  {Lam)  from  balliva,  either  the  countjr  itsdf, 
or  any  liberty  over  which  the  lord  appointeth  a  bailiff,  as 
the  bailiff  of  Westminster.    Wood's  Inttit.  206. 

BAILLONE  {Her.)  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  re^esmting 
a  lion  rampant,  holding  a  staff  in  his  mouth. 

BAPLLOR  (Law)  the  party  who  delivers  the  goods  of  a 
parson  that  is  bailed. 

BAILMENT  {Law)  from  the  French  haUUrj  to  deliver ;  a 
deliverr  of  goods  in  trust  upon  a  contract  expessed  or 
implied.  Of  these  there  are  six  sorts,  as — 1.  Depotitumf 
a  bare  and  naked  bailment,  to  keep  for  the  use  of  the 
bailor.  2.  Accommodatmmf  a  lending  gratis,  or  delivery 
goods,  to  be  returned  again  in  specie.  8.  LoaOio,  or 
eoRawlio,  a  delivery  of  goods  for  hire.  4<  Vadium,  a  de- 
fivery  by  way  of  pledge.  5.  A  deUvery  of  goods  to  be 
earned  for  a  rewiml.  6.  Mandatum,  as  it  is  called  by 
Bracton,  a  commission  or  delivery  of  goods  to  do  some- 
thing about  them,  as  to  carry  them,  &c.  wiUiout  a  reward. 
1  Imt.  89. 

BAI'LO  {PoUt.)  the  title  given  at  Constantinople  to  the 
ambassadw  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  who  acts  also  as 

consul. 

BAILCVQUE  (Com.)  or  Bailey,  a  French  name  for  the 
ostrich  feathers  Uiat  are  used  as  ornaments  without 
dying. 

BAIOxX)  {Com.)  a  small  coin  in  the  Roman  state,  a  hun- 
dred of  which  make  a  Roman  crown. 

BAI'RAM  {Theol.)  a  festival  among  the  Turks,  celebrated 
lAer  the  nist  <tf  Ramasaa  for  three  days  togeAer,  in  which 


no  work  is  doiiei  but  presmts  are  KdA  Iron  one  to  another 
with  manifestations  of  joy. 

BAi'R-MAN  (Law)  a  poor  insolvent  debtor  left  bare  and 
naked.    Siat,  Will.  Reg.  Scot. 

BAIRN'S  jmW  (Law)  Children's  part;  a  third  part  of  the 
defunct's  free  moveables,  debts  deducted,  if  the  wife  sur- 
vive; and  a  half  if  there  be  no  relict. 

TO  BAIT  (Falc.)  the  action  of  a  hawk  when  she  daps  her 
wings,  or  stoops  to  catch  her  prey. 

BA'JULUS  (Jrcheeol.)  a  BaUiff. 

BAIZE  (Com.)  or  bays,  in  the  singular.  Bay;  a  coarse 
woollen  stuff,  having  a  long  nap.   'tae  name  and  the  thing 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Flemish  refugees. 
TO  BAKE  (Print.)  the  letters  are  said  by  compositors  to 
bake  which  stick  together,  in  a  composed  8tate>  from  the 
drying  of  the  ink. 
BA'KERS'  Company  (Her.)  there  are  two  CMnpanies  of  this 
name,  the  White  and  the  Brown  Bakers. 
The  fVhite  Bakert  are  of  gre^  anUquity,  having  been 
a  company  as  early  as  EiUrard  II.   Their  arms  are,  as 
in  fig.  1,  **  gvlet,  three  garbs,  or,  on  a  chief ;  an  arm 
issuing  out  of  a  cloud,  proper,  holding  a  pair  of  scales, 
or,  between  three  garbs  or  the  first." 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


The  Broom  Bakeri  were  incorporated  the  19th  of  James  I. 
Their  arms,  as  in  fig.  2,  are  *'  gules,  a  hand  issuing  out 
of  the  c\ou68,  proper,  holding  a  pair  of  scales;  an  anchor 
in  a  chief,  barry  wavy,  or  and  ature,  on  a  chevron,  gules 
between  three  garbes. 
BAL^E'NA  (Zool.)  Wliale,  the  fbi>r(Mr<(  of  Aristotle,  the 
Musculus  of  Pliny ;  is,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of 
animals.  Class  Mammalia,  Order  Cele, 
Generic  Characters.    Homy  lamina  in  the  upper  jaw  in 
place  of  teeth, — Spiracle  with  a  double  external  orifice 
on  the  top  of  the  head, 
Species.   The  principal  species  are  the — BaUena  Musti- 
cetut,  sen  GroetUandt  frallfisch,  the  Common  Whafe. — 
Baleena  physalus,  fripinnu,  &c.  Phytalus  bcUita,  Pliy- 
seter,  sen  Fimtfisch,  Fin-Fish,  or  Finn-backed  Mysticete. 
Balana  boops,  tripinnis,  musculus,  &c,  sen  Jupileriisch, 
Pike-headea  Whale,  or  Mysticete. — Baltena  gibbosa, 
seu  Knotenfisch,  Kn(Melfisch,D\xache<i  Mysticete  Whale. 
B  AXANCE  (Mech.)  an  instrument  formed  by  the  application 
of  the  lever,  in  order  to  determine  the  weight  of^  bodies ; 
of  which  tha«  are  di&rent  kinds,  named  according  to 
their  construction,  as  the  common  balance,  the  Roman  ba- 
lance, or  iteduard,  the  compound  balance,  Danish  balance 
deceitfid  or  Jmsc  bidance,  Ac ;  and  also  according  to  their 
use,  as  osioy  balance,  kydrtMical  balance,  and  the  like. 
Ilie  Common  Balance  consists  of  a  lever,  railed  the  beam, 
the  two  halves  of  which,  on  eacli  side  the  axis,  are  called 
the  iirm<;  the  line  which  divides  the  beam  in  two  called 
the  axis,  which,  if  considered  as  a  point,  is  c^led  the  centre 
of  motion ;  and  the  extremities,  where  the  weights  are 
applied,  are  called  the  points  ef  smjxnsion.^Baiance  of 
a  clock  or  watch,  that  part  whicb  by  its  motion  regulates 
and  determines  the  beat.   The  circular  part  of  it  is  called 
the  rtnt*  and  its  spindle  the  ver^e  j  besides  which  it  has 
two  pallets,  or  nuts,  that  play  in  the  fangs  of  the  crown 
wheel ;  and  in  pocket  watches  the  strong  stud  in  which 
the  lower  part  M  the  crown  wheel  lies,  ii  cdle4  the  polaiu 
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or  potance.  The  wrought  piece  which  covers  the' balance 
and  by  which  the  upper  pivot  plays»  is  the  loci,  and  the 
small  spring  in  watches  is  the  regulator,   [vide  Mechanic*] 

Balakcb  {Astron.)  a  constellation,    [vide  LiAni] 

Balance  (Com.)  is  so  called  in  Merchants'  Accounts  when 
the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  are  even.  The  act  of  so  doing 
is  termed  '*  Drawing  a  balance'* — Balance  also  signifies  the 
.  difference  between  two  accounts,  which,  when  a£led  to  the 
one  that  is  deficient,  makes  them  evea^—BtJance  in  trade, 
the  di&rence  between  the  value  of  commodities  bought  of 
foretgoers,  and  that  of  our  own  products  exported. 

Balance  (Ent.)  a  style  or  oblong  body  under  each  wing  of 
the  two-winged  flies,  which  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  ba- 
lance or  poise  for  them  in  their  flight. 

BALANI'NUM  oleum  (Bo/.)  the  oil  of  the  Salanus  Myrep- 
sica.    Plin.  \.  13,  c.  I. 

BALANOCA'STAKUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  BaUocastanum. 

BALANOPHORA  {Bot.)  the  Lyntmoriwm  f^Uaamsa, 

BA'LANOS  (Bffif.)  iS«A«n(,  an  acorn  ;  an  oak,  or  any  glan- 
diferous  tree.  Hippocrat,  He  Affect. ;  Theoph.  Hitti  JnarU. 
1 1,  c.  8. 

Balakos  {Med.)  a  suppository  or  pessary  made  ia  form  like 

an  acorn. 
Balakos  (Aaat.)  the  Glans  Penis. 

BALANUS  Myrepsica  (Bot.)  the  Oily  Acorn,  the  fruit  of 

the  Lignum  Nephriticum* 
BALA'RUC,  Waten  of  {Med.)  saline  and  purgative  waters 

in  France- 

BALA'SIUS  {Min.)  a  sort  of  Carbuncle. 
BA'LASS-RUBY  (Min.)  a  species  of  stone,  of  the  ruby 

kind,  with  crystals  of  a  regular  octahedron  form. 
BALA'STRI  (Com.)  the  finest  gold  cloth  of  Venice. 
BALATRONES  {ArcJueol.)  a  profligate  set  of  men;  so 

called  from  one  Servilius  Balatro,  a  noted  libertine.  Hor. 

1.  i,  sat.  2,  V.  2,  &c. 
BALA'USTIUM  {Bot.)  fi»>Mirm,  Balaustines;  the  flowers 

of  the  wild  Pomegranate ;  the  Puntca  granatum  of  Lin- 

nseus.    These  flowers  were  reckoned  of  an  astringent 

quality.   Diosc.  1. 1,  c.  154;  PHn.  1.  13,  c.  19. 
BALA'ZOES  (Com.)  or  white  cotton  cloths  of  Mogul. 
BA'LBIS  (Med.)  fi»xfik,  an  oblong  cavity.   Gal.  £k^«.  Vo- 

cab.  Hippocrat. 

BALBITO'DES  (Anat.)  ia«AjS<T*Ac,  the  cavitj  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  humerut  to  which  the  ulna  is  articulated.  Hip. 
de  Artie. 

BALBUTIES  {Med.)  from  fiax^m,  a  stammering  and  pre- 
cipitate speech. 

BALCA'NIFER  {Art^ueol.)  a  standard-bearer. 

BALCONY  (Arch.)  a  projection  in  the  front  of  a  bwlding 
surrounded  frith  balostrades,  and  serving  the  pu^oie  of  a 
small  gallery. 

BAfLDACHm  (Archit.)  finm  the  Italian  6aldachino,ai^ify- 
ing  a  sort  of  canopy  erected  over  an  altar  as  9  eovermg. 

BA'LE  (Com.)  a  paca,  or  certain  quantity  of  goods. — Bale- 
goodst  such  goods  as  are  exported  or  import^  in  bales. 

TO  Bale  (Afar.)  to  lade  water  out  of  a  ship's  hold  with 
buckets. 

BALE'NGER  (Archaol.)  a  kind  of  bai^e  or  water-vessel, 
Stat.  28  H,6;  also  a  man  of  war.    V/altiag.  in  R.  2. 

BALRU'GA  {Archa^.)  a  territory,  or  precinct.  Cftorf. 
Hen.  2. 

BALl'STA  (Ant.)  vide  BaUista, 
Balista  (Her.)  vide  $axep. 

BALISTRA'RIUS  (i4rcA^o/.)across-bowraaQ.28.29H«n.2. 
BALl'STES  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Pitces,  Order 

Branckioitegous. 

Generic  Character.  Head  compressed ;  Mouth  narrow ; 
Teeth  in  each  jaw  8 ;  GUIs  narrow  in  the  aperture ;  Bodi/ 
rough,  with  very  minute  prickles,  the  scales  joined  to- 
gether by  the  skin. 


Speciet.  None  of  these  fishes  inh^it  the  seas  of  Europe ; 
they  feed  on  other  fish,  grow  to  a  vast  size,  and  are 
most  of  them  suspected  to  be  poisonous,  particulariy 
the  Balisies  monoceruSf  Sinensis^  SfC. 
BALISTI'QUE  (MU.)  a  French  word  signifying  the  art  of 

projecting  heavy  substances,  as  cannon-ball^  &c. 
BA'LIVA  (Lam)  a  bailiwick  or  jurisdiction. 
BALIVO  AMOVE'NDO  (Law)  a  writ  to  remove  a  bailiff 

out  of  his  office.   R^.  Orig. 
BA'LK  (Arth.)  a  laive  piece  of  timber  used  as  a  main  bena 

for  a  house,  a  sca^lding,  or  any  other  building. 
Balk  (Agr.)  a  ridge,  or  bank,  between  two  forrowa. 
Balk  am  (Mar.)  a  quarter-staff. 

BA'LKI^S  (Archaal.)  from  the  word  Balk,  because  they 
stand  higher  than  others.  Perscms  who  from  a  high  place 
on  the  coast  show  the  passage  of  the  shoals  of  hcninga  to 
fishermen,  or  give  notice  of  any  thing  to  others. 

BA'LL  (£r<.)  Ae  little  case,  or  cone,  of  silk  in  which  nlk- 
worms  and  spiders  deposit  their  eggs. 

Ball  (Nat,)  a  mass  of  hair  covered  with  a  smooth  ahiiung 
coat,  or  shell,  found  in  the  stomuh  of  goau,  Ac.  and 
othOTvise  called  Bezoar. 

Ball  {Min.)  a  term  amoiw  the  Cornish  minen  for  a  tb- 
mine.— Baj^ivm  a  sort  m  iron  ore  common  in  the  mines 
of  Switzerland. 

Ball  of  fire  (Afrfcor.)  vide  Fire-ball. 

Ball  (Mil.)  any  round  substance  of  lead,  iron,  &c.  which  is 
discharged  from  fire-arms,  as  musket-balls,  cannon-balls, 
&c.— Fire-balls,  or  light-dalls,  are  such  as  are  composed  of 
meal,  powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  &c.  and  put  into  shdls 
which  are  discharged  from  mortars  for  the  purpose  of  set* 
dug  fire  to  particular  places. — Smoie-balls,  those  whidi 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  sawdutt.— 
Stink-baUt,  thme  in  which  horses*  hoofs,  asa-fcetida,  &c  form 
the  jprincipal  ingredients. — Red-hot  balls,  such  as  are  z&ot 
out  m  a  perfect  state  of  i^ition.— CAoin'&r/^,  two  balls 
linked  together  by  a  chain,  that  do  much  damage  to  the 
rigging  of  vessels.— iStoiig-&i&,  commonly  called  bar-thot, 
are  balls  of  two  heads,  or  two  half-balls  joined  together  by 
a  bar  of  iron.— ^ncAorrAa'^  are  composed  of  the  suae 
materials  aa^rcballs,  but  are  made  with  an  iron-bar,  one- 
half  of  which  is  fixed  within  the  ball.  —  Mestage-baUt, 
[vide  ShdU'\—'Sia/-baUt,  those  which  burst  from  rockets^ 
fVater-baU$t  those  which  bum  while  swimming  on  the  wa- 
ter.— Sand-balls,  those  which  burst  on  the  ground. 

Ball  martial  (Med^  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  cream  of 
tartar  formed  into  the  .consistence  of  al»II  for  impre«* 
nating  vater  uid  other  liquids. — Mercurial  ball,  an  amd- 
gam  of  mercury  and  tin  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  baO. 

Ball  (  Vet.)  the  medicines  given  to  a  hone  in  toe  shape  of  a 
ball,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  horu-^aU. 

Ball  of  a  pendulum  (Meek.)  The  weight  at  the  bottom, 
which,  in  short  pendulums,  is  called  the  bob.^BaU  una 
tocket,  an  instrument  made  of  brass,  with  a  perpetual 
screw,  so  as  to  move  in  different  directions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing  astronomical  and  surveying  instruments. 

BA14.  (Elect.)  a  name  for  two  pieces  of  cork,  or  pith  of  elder- 
tree,  nicely  turned  in  a  lathe  to  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
and  suspended  by  very  delicate  threads,  which  serve  to 
discover  small  degrees  of  electricity. 

BA'LLAST  (Mar.)  from  the  Teutonic, Ballast;  gravel,  sand, 
or  any  weishty  matter,  ^lut  into  a  ship's  hold  to  poise  her, 
and  bring  her  sufficiently  low  in  the  water.  Ships  are  said 
to  be  in  ballast  when  they  have  no  other  lading.—"  To 
trench  ballast,**  is  to  divide  or  dispose  it.  —  Skot'baUattt 
when  the  ballast  runs  from  one  side  to  tlie  other. — Pea~ 
ballastf  a  peculiar  kind  of  fresh-water  sand  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  used  for  stowing  teas  with.  —  Shingle-ballast, 
coarse  gravel  used  for  balhist. — Stjff'b<Ulast,  when  the  bal- 
last it  so  heavy  as  to  retard  the  ship's  motion.— Cni&t  bal" 
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lu^,  when  the  ballait  is  m  light  m  to  endanger  the  diip 
npeetting. 

BALLATA  (Mus.)  Italian  fwany  song,  the  melody  of  which 
is  calculated  to  regulate  the  measure  of  a  dance. 

BALLATOCyNS  (Mar.)  large,  heavy  barks,  or  baggage- 
boats,  for  carryiog  wood  from  Astracan  to  Moscow. 

BA'LLEL  {Bot.)  the  Convolvulus  repfiu  of  Linnsus. 

BALLET  (Mm.)  French  for  a  theatrical  representation 
composed  of  music  and  daxtcmg.^Ballet-master,  the  artist 
who  regulates  the  performance  and  representation  of  the 
ballet. 

BALLETYS  j^nf.)  fimUm,  a  festival  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica, 
in  honour  of  Demophoim,  the  son  of  Celeus.  Atken,  1. 9 ; 
Henfchiut. 

BAXLI  {Mus.)  Italian  for  dances  betweea  the  acta  of  the 
operas. 

BA'LUAGE  (Com.)  a  duty  payable  to  the  City  of  London, 

for  all  the  goods  and  merchandises  of  aliens,  according  to 

tbe'  charter  of  the  16th  Car.  2. 
BATUN  (Com.)  the  name  for  Emballaget  or  packing,  in  the 

Soath  of  France  imd  Bayonne. 
BALLI'STA  (Jnt.)  a  machine  for  war.  by  which  stona  and 

other  misule  weapons  were  projected  to  a  distance. 

SiLJial.1,  l,v.334. 

 Adduetit  itrtdHta  turwk 

Plumas  tffundit  Mitof  boUitta  moUm. 

Lman.  I.S,t.464. 

'■  Vtfit  fiwn  wlu  atvua  hteert'a 

Laaaa,  md  ttnaa  ioUiUc  turhme  rapta 
,      HMtd  uDum  eonttntn  istuf  IninMrt,  juMiejt  .* 

Std  pandtnt  ptDpte  mraia  viam,  pirqut  ana,  nlkta 
MorUfugU;  lufimt  Uk pmt  vubim tm$M ; 
At  fttum  fHotia  ingtnti  pmdtrit  itbt 
JSieufimr,  qualii  rupn,  quam  vertiet  moHtk 
Mieidit  imprffn  twRtonm  «{riita  nfbitfat, 
Fnm^t  ometo  mmt: 

It  it  SO  called  from  the  Greek  j8«aa«,  to  cast,  but  the 
Greeks  disUnguish  this  machine  by  the  names  wn-ftfiixe^ 
and  iuttfiixH,  [vide  Miliiie]  Cic.  Tutcul.  \.  %  c.  24; 
Vitruv.  1. 10,  c.  16;  Jose^.  de  BdL  JutL  1.6;  Plin.  1.  7, 
c  56 ;  Amian,  in  Mithrtd,  Hegestp,  1.3,  c.13;  Ammian. 
I  S.  c  S4j  Itidor.  1.  18,  c.  10;  Lipi.  Poliorc.  1.  3; 
dial.  3. 

BAIXISTA'KII  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  light-armed  soldiers.  Veget. 
1. 2,  c  2. 

BA'LLISTER  (Anh.)  vide  Baluiter. 

BALLISTEUM  {AnL)  fi»XJur»m,  a  sort  of  iong  and  dance 
oqmbined,  which  was  in  use  among  the  Romans,  so  calJed 
from  fiM»jj^t0,  to  dance,  or  throw  about  the  hands.  The 
IVench  word  ballet,  which  is  taken  io  a  umilar  sense,  is 
derived,  in  all  [vobability,  from  this  word.  Vopuc  in 
Aurd,i  Suidat, 

BALLI'STIC  jmuftt/im  {Mech.)  a  machine  for  ascertainiiig 
the  velocity  ^  military  proje^iles,  inraited  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Robins. 

BALU'STICS  {Mil.)  the  art  of  iising  projectiles. 

BAOXIUM  (ArchtgoL)  a  fortress,  or  bulwark.  Matth,  West, 
Ah.  1285. 

BAOJ^ON  {Ant,)  from  the  French  ballon  and  balle,  a  large 

ball  which  princes  used  in  the  sports. 
Ballom  (CAem.)  or  balloon;  a  round,  short-necked  vessel, 

used  a*  a  receiver  in  distillation. 
Ballon  {Archit,)  a  ball,  or  globe,  on  the  t(^  of  a  pillar. 
Ballow  {Mech.)  a  kind  of  bomb  made  of  pasteboard,  and 

played  off  in  firewcwks. 
Ballon  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  brigantine  in  Siam  made  out  of  a 

sin^  trunk  not  less  than  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 

twenty  feet  long. 
Ballon  (dm.)  <»*  AoAof,  a  name  in  I^orraine  for  a  oertttn 


quantity  of  glass-plate^  smaller  at  laiger,  according  to 

tne  quality. 

Ballon,  a  determinate  quantity  of  particular  commodities; 
as  a  ballon  of  glass,  consisting  oi  twelve  bundles  and  a 
half;  a  ballon  of  paper,  containing  fourteen  reams. 

Ballon  {Pneum,)  baUotm,  or  air-balloont  the  machine  in- 
vented b^  Mr.  Montgolfier,  for  navigating  the  wr.  [vide 
Pneumatics'] 

BALLOON  {Cbem.)  a  large  glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a 
h(dlow  globe,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  chemical  apparatus. 

BA'LLOT  {Polit.)  a  diminutive  of  ball,  i.e.  a  little  ball  used 
in  giving  votes :  or  the  act  itself  of  giving  votes. 

BALLOTA  {Bot,)  /Suxxmri,,  Stinking  or  Black  Horehound ; 
a  plant  so  called,  from  to  dart,  because  it  was  sup- 

posed to  open  obstructions  in  the  ears,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a  dart  penetrates  the  bod^.  A  cataplasm  made 
of  its  leaves  are,  according  to  Dioscorides,  efficacious 

X'nst  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.   Dioscorides,  1.  S,  c.  117 ; 
1. 1. 27,  c.  8. 

Ballota,  in  the  Linnean  tystem^  a  |^us  of  plants,  Class  14 
Did^namiat  Order  1  Gymnonermta,  This  plant  is,  b^  the 
earlier  botanists,  mostly  called  Marmbrium,  of  whidi  it 
was  reckoned  to  be  a  species ;  Toumefort,  however,  calls 
it  Ballote. 

Generic  Chambers,  Cal.  perianik  one-Ieaved^Con. 
monopetalous.— STAH.^/SZomen^x  four ;  anthers  oblong.— 
Pi  ST.  germ  quadrifid;  style  filiform;  stigma  slender.— 
Per.  none;  seeds  four. 
Speaes,  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Ballota 
n^ra,  Marruoium  nigrum,  seu  Marrubiastrum,  Stinking 
or  Black  Horehound,  a  native  of  Britain.— Ba^o/a  alba, 
White  Horehound. — But  the  Ballota  suaveolens,  Btfstro- 
pogon,  Mesosphterum,  Mentasirum,  seu  Melissa,  Sweet- 
smelling  Horehound,  is  an  annual. 
BALLOTA'DE  {Man.)  the  leap  of  a  horse  between  two 

pillars  made  with  justness  of  time. 
BALLUSTER  {Arch.)  a  small  kind  of  column  or  pillar. 
BALLUSTRA'DE  (Arch.)  a  series  or  rows  of  ballusters 
serving  as  a  guard  or  fence  to  balconies,  staircases,  &c. 
It  is  so  called  from  Babtt^amf  a  space  in  tiie  ancient  baths 
that  was  railed  in. 
BALM  jStrf.)  a  contraction  of  balsam,  as  the  Balm  of  Gilead, 
a  liquid  resin  of  a  whitish  or  yellow  colour,  of  a  fragrant 
smeU,  and  of  a  penetrating  aromatic  taste.   The  oalm 
flows  from  the  Balsam-Tree,  [vide  Balsam^ 
Ba  lm  of  Gilead  is  also  a  perennial,  so  called  from  the  fiiie 
perfume  which  it  emits  when  rubbed.    It  is  the  Draeoce- 
phalum   canariense  of  Linnsus. — Balm  of  fir-tree,  th^ 
Pitnu  balsamea  of  Liniueus. — Balm,  or  Balm  mint,  the 
Melissa  of  Linnseus ;  a  perennial,  so  called  from  the  fra- 
grance of  its  smell  which  resembles  that  of  the  balsam : 
me  sort  of  balm  most  known  is  the  garden  balm,  which  is 
of  medicimd  and  culinary  use. 
'BA'LSEM  {Ant.)  public  baths  or  bains  for  batiiing  two 
ti^ether,  one  for  the  men,  and  the  other  for  the  women. 
VUrm.  1. 5,  c.  10. 
BALNEA'BIUS  {Ant,)  a  name  of  tiie  thief  who  stole  the 
clothes  of  tboee  that  were  bathing.    TertuU.  de  Persecut. 
c  13. 

BALNEATOR  {Ant.)  qui  halneis  preest  j  the  bath  keeper, 

or  he  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath. 
BA'LNEUM  {Ant.)  jSmamiW,  a  private  batii  or  bathing  place, 

in  distinction  from  the  Balneee  or  Balinete,  which  were 

?ublic  baths.  Varr.  de  Ling,  Lai,  I.  8,  c.  ^1.— Balneum 
^ripdarium,  the  cold-bath.— £a2fi«imi  Caldarzum,  the  hot- 
bath.— Ba/nfum  Tepidarium,  the  warm  or  tepid-bath. 
Balneum  arena,  vel  sicam  {Cham.)  a  sand  heat  for  the  puri- 
fication of  mercury.— Bo/nram  maria,  seu  maris,  boiling 
water,  into  which  the  vessel  that  contains  the  ingredients 
to  be  digMted  or  acted- U|g>n  u  l^l^ffife^jiie^llLTO^lC 
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VBDOor-bath,  when  the  tcimI  i«  ekposed  <»ily  to  the  itum 
of  DCHling  water. 

BALOTI'DES  (Man.)  vide  BalloUzde. 

BA'LSAM  (Bot.)  the  resinous  juice  which  proceeds  from 
the  bark  of  the  BalsBm-tree.  The  first  sort  of  Balsam 
that  was  known  bore  the  name  of  Opobalsam,  Balm  of 
Gitead,  or  the  Balsam  of  Mecca,  and  was  produced  frmn 
a  tree,  growing  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  called,  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  the  Am^rit  Gileadensu,  et  Opobaltamum, 
[vide  Baharnvmy  This  balsam  is  much  m  use,  among  the 
females  of  Turkey,  as  a  cosmetic. 

Balsam  {Med.)  a  name  also  given  to  several  medicinal  pre- 
parations, as  the — Balsam  nf  StUphur,  or  the  oily  parts  of 
common  brimstone  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine.— ^o&am 
of  Siituntf  a  solution  of  the  Saccharum  Satumi,  or  sugar 
.  of  lead,  made  with  spirit  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  digested, 
&c. 

Balsam  Tree  (Boi.)  the  tree  from  wMdi  the  Bahn  or  Balsam 
of  Gilead  flows ;  it  is  the  Amvris  Gileadensu  of  Linmeus. 

BALSA'MEA  {Bot.)  from  btdMonmrn,  a  ^edei  of  Pi$uat 
which  see. 

BALSAMEL.£'ON  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Btdsamtm. 

BALSAMEa:.LA  {Bat.)  the  staaB  m  Balsamina. 

BALSAIMriCS  {Med*)  frora  balsamuntf  balsamic  medidnes^ 
which  Hoffman  describes  as  hot  and  acrid.  Under  this 
descripUon  are  comprehended  Aloe's-wood,  Yellow  San* 
ders,  Ambergrise,  which  are  very  efficadom  in  all  diseases 
of  the  head,  nerves,  spinal  marrow,  &c. 

BALSAIMINA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  MomortHea  of  Unmeus. 
—'Salaamina  mm,  leu  noU  me  lan^rtf  a  ^keoiea  «f  Im- 
patient  of  LinMeos. 

BALSA'MINUS  {Bat.)  fimjmHiiuHt,  eteun  AaJsaamwM,  On 
of  Balm.    PiinX  SS,  c.  4. 

BALSAMITA  major  {Bot.)  a  spedes  of  the  Tanaeatum  of 
LinoaniB. — BaUamita  mmor,  the  AchiHea  ageratmt  of 
Linneeus. — BaUamita  ageraii,  the  (Jhryat^eimm  Jtomt- 
losum  of  Linnaeus. 

BA'LSAMUM  (Bot.)  fitinrm/M;  a  tree  growing  in  thevalleys 
of  Syria  which  yields  the  most  precious  aromatic,  known  by 
the  name  of  Balsam  ;  it  is  so  called  from  belsamiH,  which, 
among^  the  Easterns,  signifies  the  chief  ef  aromatica.  In 
the  Linnean  nrstem  it  is  the  Amyris  QUeadentit.  3Vo- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9,  c.  6 ;  Jhmeor,  L  1,  c.  18 ;  FUn. 
1.  12,  c.  25;  Orihat.  Med.  CoU.  1.  11;  Aet.  Tetmb.  1/ 
serm.  I ;  Paul.  AEgin^.  1.  7,  c.  3. 

BA'LTHBI  {Archit^  bands  or  girdles  belonging  to  the: 
Ionic  volute,  according  to  Vkruvius.  They  are  siuposed  > 
to  be  the  bolsters  of  the  volute,  and  are  so  callea  from ' 
thdr  resonbltng  the  girdles  of  the  soldiers.  Vitruo.  1.  3,  j 
c.3;  TertuU.de  Spectac^i  Sa/m<u.  m  So2ui.  p.  919.  ! 

BALTlMCyRA  {Bvt,)  from  Lord  Bakimoce,  a  genua  of 
plants,  Claia  19  Syn^mtiot  Order  4  Po^^gfaana  Ntcet'  , 

Mftff. 

Geturie  Characters.  Cal.  cyiioMc^ — Cos.  com- ' 
jMMHU^  radiate. — SrAU.^/mRefff*  five;  antkers  qp^iDdric. 
— PisT.  gmn  obscure ;  style  short;  stigma  none.*— Psr.: 
none ;  seeds  none ;  reeeptadexhaity.  j 

Species.  Tbeoaljy  tipedmuiBakimorareetMtteuCkrman- 
themuM  Ameneanum,  Ac.  an  annual,  native  of  North 
Ainerioa. 

BALU'STER  [Arekit.)  corrapdy  wcittan  Bamuitor,  awnall 
cohum  ot  pdaiter  of  diflerent  dinenaions,  from  'in  inch 
and  three  quarters  to  four  inches  BCMare. 

BALUSTRA'DE  (Art^.)  vide  BaUHstrade^Feiwie  balus- 
trade, Frendi  for  small  pillars  or  balusters  wUdi-are  fixed 
half  Uieir  usual  hei^t  upon  any  ground. 

BAMBOO  (Bot.)  or  hamiu,  an  Indian  reed  wUi  larger 
knots  than  the  common  reed ;  the  Arundo  bambas  T,\n- 
nteuB,  a  {ilant  of  which  the  poorer  inhabilante  in  the  East 
lodiea  build  their  houiesi  pi^er  is  alsom^  of  the  same 


matoial,  by  bndalig  it,  and  steei^g  ft  in  water  tin  tt  be 
reduced  to  a  paste.  The  Turks  orake  their  pens  of  a 
variety  of  this  cane.*— BaffiAoo  haiit,  a  Chinese  contrivance 
for  one  to  keep  himself  above  water  who  does  not  know 
how  to  swim. 

BAMBU'SA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chiss  6  Hexundria, 
Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none,  except  glume  IQce 
bractes  scattered. — CoR.£-/iun0two-valved;  aactery  two- 
leaved. — 8TA.M.  ^filaments  six;  anthers  pai^alopiped.— 
Fist,  germ  oblong ;  style  cafullary ;  stigmas  feattiery.!  - 
Per.  nme ;  teed  sm^e. 
Species.  The  spedes  are — Bambmta  arundinaceat  pani- 
aula,  Sfc.  Bambos  arundinacea,  Nastus,  Arundo  Bambot, 
SfC,  Antndo  arbor,  Arundarhor  vasaria,  Tabajdr,  seu 
Mombu  arbor  seu  lUy,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Indiea.— 
Bambusa  vertidiaitt^  SfC.  Arundo  muk^lext  ^> 

Arundo  arbor,  fys,  a  shrub,  native  of  India. 
BA'MIER  {Bot.)  an  Egyptian  plant,  the  huskof  wlikh  ii 

dressed  with  their  meat  to  ^ve  it  an  agreeable  flavoar. 
BA'MMA  (^Med.)  the  same  as  Embamma, 
BAN  (Law)  in  the  LaUn  of  the  Middle  age,  ^aamnii,  Tea- 
tmic  bann,  from  binden,  to  bind ;  1 .  An  owawry,  or  banish- 
ment by  edict  or  prodamaUon  at  the  sound  of  the  tmoqtet. 
2.  An  orrter  &»,  or  reer  ban,  an  edict  by  which  all  vassals 
were  summoned  to  attend  their  lord  on  the  field  wtUi 
hones  and  arms,  in  pain  of  bdng  outlawed.  HoHom. 
9.  An  edict  interi^cting  all  intercourae  with  an  eneniy* 
4>.  Banna  matrimwMtUa,  bans  iriiidi  are  published  in  the 
church  previous  to  the  marriage  of  any  cou^e,  who  hare 
not  obtamed  a  licence. 
Ban  (Com.)  a  sort  of  fine  India  cotton. 
Bam  (Bot.)  an  Egyptian  plant  called  oofa^ 
BANA'NA  (Bot.)  Banana '  or  Flantam-tree,  the  Musa 
tapierUum  of  Limueus ;  an  American  plant,  ^uretic,  beat- 
ing and  nutritious.   Rati  Hist.  PlaM. 
BANANl'ERA  (Bot.)  the  Ficui  Indica  of  Linmeus. 
BANA'RA  {Bot})  a  genua  of  phnii,  Clais  IS  leosandria. 
Order  1  Mont^ynia.  * 
Generic  Characters.     Caz»  perianth  one-leaved.— CorJ 
petals  six. — Stau. ^filaments  fifteen  and  mere;  anthers 
nmndidi.— PiST.  germ  sonewhat  globaae.— ^Ut.  berry 
globose ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species,   The  species  are  the  Bamtra  qutanentisf  cC  Sa- 
nara ^fii^fiilia,  i^rabs  of  Cayenne. 
BANC  de  &&  {AnMt^  a  bed  or  layer  of  the  upper  atoaes, 

which  is  supported  by  pillars  at  intermediate  distaneea. 
BA'NCAL  (Com.)  an  Indian  wei^t  «f  16  oa.  an4  abeve. 
BANCAXE  {Ari^uBd^  a  covermg  fi»r  ease  er  atuauieut 

belonging  to  the  seats  or  benches  farm^y  used. 
BA'NCI^  (Lam)  vide  Jus, 

BAIKX)  (Cvm.)  Italian  for  bank,  a  tenn  paitieuiariy  ap- 
plied to  that  of  Venice. 

BA'NCUS  {Ardmo^  beach,  a  term  particularly  used  in  Law, 
as— ^(HMM  ^Ugm,  tihe  Klajg^  BeBch^JSofmu  Cmi- 
rmm,  the  Common  Pleas. 

BAND  t^Temnoners  (i^.)  «  particular  oompai^  of  jsentle* 
men  bearing  -hiAiera^  Had  attending  the  person  of  the 
King  upon  solemn  occasions.  ■» 

Bavd  (Nn-.)  a  miUtary  order  iosdiated  Ve  Alpbonso  Xt, 
king  of  Castile,  foritae younger  sens «f  Che  noblKty,  who 
are  obliged -to  serve 'ten  years,  <either  by  land  or  sea,  befaw 
their  adroiBsion,  and  are  bound  to  tidce  up  artns  in  flaftttee 
ofahe  Catholic  fiilth -against  the  infidels.  - 

Baud  (^ratst.)  any  Jflkt  low  member  or  nwalding  that  v 
broad,  but  not  very  deep.  It  is  «tbeFWise  -oaUed  Ftece,** 
and'by  Vilruvius JhMa.    Vitmn.  1.  8,  o.  &. 

fiAia>  (Com.)  ■a  wewht'Of  two-oonocs  en  the  6fl4d  onasc. 

Band  (Mil.)  vide  Bands. 


BAN 


BAN 


Icrly  such  as  are  etteohed  to  tvery  regimeat  in  the  Eogi  'ish 
army. 

Ba'nd  Fish  {Ich.)  the  Cepota  ruhescen*  of  LiaiueiM,  a  fish 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  its  head. 

BA'NDAGE  {Surg,)  deligatio,  teu^cia,  an  apparatiu  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  pieces  of  linen  or  flannel,  and 
fitted  for  bin£ng  op  of  woondsi  &c.  Bandages  are 
either  simple  or  compound. — Simple  Bandages,  made  of 
-ooe  «ntire  piece  of  Itnen,  are,  as  to  Uieir  form,  circular^ 
or  annidart  spiral,  or  obtuse,  Ac. ;  as  to  their  use,  uniting, 
retmining,  expeitent,  Bcc.-^Compomid  bandages,  made  of 
several  pieces*  or  of  one  piece  cmt  into  several  heads,  are 
the  T.  Sandages,  the  suspensory,  the  eapktntmf  the  e^A^een- 
ktH  bandage,  or  ascialis,  &c> 

BANDA'NNOIS  iCom.)  a  spedes  oflndian  caUcoe. 

BANDfe  (Her.)  vide  Bend, 

BA'NDED  {Her.)  anything  as  a  gart>  or  wheatsheaf,  &c. 
tied  with  a  band  of  a  different  tincture,  as  *'  A  garb,  or, 
banded,  gules,  by  the  name  of  Grosvenor."  [vide  Garb'\ 

Bahdbo  Column  (Ar(Ait.)  any  column  encircled  with  bands 
or  annular  rustics. 

BANDELET  (Archit.)  an  ornament  encompasnng  a  pillar 
qmte  round  about  like  a  ring. 

BANDELIE'RS  {Mil.)  vide  Bandoleer. 

BANDERETT  (An/.)  a  name  in  history  for  the  commander 
in  diief  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  Canton  of  Berne. 

BA'NDES  {Mil.)  a  French  name  anciently  for  the  infantry 
of  France.  It  is  now  used  in  application  to  the  PrivSt  des 
Bandes,  i.  e.  the  judge,  or  Provost  Marshal,  who  tried  the 
men  b^ongine  to  the  Gardes.-^Bandes  is  also  a  name  for 
the  troops  or  bands  to  a  mortar  carriage. 

BANDIE'RE  {Mil.)  an  cmthet  for  a  particular  disposition 
of  the  axmy,  as  uite  armte  rangfo  enjhmt  de  bandtere,  i.  e. 
an  am^  in  battle  array ;  nne  ^rmie  ean^pfe  en  Jront  de 
bandtire,  as  army  encamped  -with  the  regular  stand  of 
crionrs;  hence  also  la  ligne  bandiire,  the  camp  colour  Hne. 

BANDI'TTI  (P^.^  banniti  fui  earebant  jure  togee ;  guibus 
ajuS  et  mte  mterdtctum  erai,  Outiaws  originally  in  Italy ; 
nrftbera  m  lurticalar. 

BA'NDLB  (Com.)  an  Irish  measnre  of  two  feet. 

BANDOLEER  {MH.)  or  bandolier,  a  large  leathern  belt, 
formerly  worn  over  ibe  right  riioulder  and  hanging  under 
the  left  arm,  to  carry  some Icind  of  warlike  weapon.— Ban- 
doliers were  also  wooden  cases  to  hold  the  charges  of 
powder,  of  whidi  each  musketeer  used  to  carry  twelve 
nsx»Tng  on  hn  belt. 

BANDORE  {Mus.)  bandusa,  an  ancient  stringed  instrument 
resembling  a  lute, 

BA'NDROL  (MU.)  a  litlie  flag  or  streamer,  particularly 
that  at  the  end  of  a  flag. 

BA'NDROLLS  {MiL)  ^de  Camp-Colours. 

BANDS  {Mil,)  train'Utnds,  or  trained-bands,  i.  e.  particu- 
lar r^raoents  composed  <^  the  dtisens  of  London,  who 
used  to  be  trained  and  exevdaed  after  Ae  maimer  of  the 
ttilHia. 

Bahm  ffove  (Gtm.)  Ae  bands  or  iron  hoops  Aat  bind  the 

navfe  of  a  gun-carriase  at  both  ends. 
Bavm  (Mar.)  sfips  of^ canvass  strongly  sewed  acrait »  ean- 

TBSS  to  strengtften  it,  as  the  roef  banas,  &c, 
Banis  o^a  saddle  (Af«A.)  two  fiat  pieces  of  iron  nailed  on 

-eedi  Bide  the  bows  of  iho  saddle,  to  keep  its  form. 
BA'NDSUM  {Ani,)  mgmm  mUitare,  a  banner  or^  standard 

■of-ihe  genertf. 

BANDl/RA  {Bat,)  a  plant  of  Columbo,  the  root  of  which 
TB  ntEingent.  Its  seeds  and  aeed-vessds  resemble  those  of 
gentian.  It  is  -tho  i^mtkei  ^OHhtoria  of  Linnaeus. 
Ran  Hist.  PJanU 

BA'NDY  (MaaL)  a  croidnd  dli}b  or  stick  to  plaj  with. 

BANE  {Imw)  ftom  Ae  Saxon  bana,  a  murderer ;  the  author 
of  mlMUef  to  aoodwr.  Bnti,  \,  %  Mot  8,  c.  I. 


BA'NE-BERRY  {B<a.)  }^  AeUea  tpkaia  oSl^maa. 

BA'NERET  {Her.)  banerettut,  a  knight  made  intbefleld, 
whose  stamiard  was  converted  into  a  banner,  which  he 
could  display  in  the  kind's  army  as  barons  do.  They  are 
next  to  the  baron  in  dignity ;  but  those  banerets  who  have 
bem  created  «tb  veasHti  r^ii§t  in  aperto  belh,  SfC,  take 

Xhice  i»£  all  baronets.    Smith  de  Repub.  Anglican,  c.  18. 
'NGLE-EARED  (Man.)  flap-eared,  an  unper£9ClioD  in 
the  sit  of  a  horse's  ears. 
BANGUE  {Bat.)  an  Indian  plant,  with  leaves  like  heap,  of 
a  heating  and  intoxicating  naturcu   It  is  the  Aeoita  of 
Ray,  and  the  Cannabis  InMca  of  Linnnis. 
BA'NIAN  {Ar^ol.)  vide  Bannians. 
Baniah  days  {Mar.)  a  cant  term  among  the  seamen  for 

days  on  which  no  meat  is  served  out  to  them. 
BA'NICA  iBot.)  the  Pastinica  sylvestris  of  liniunu. 
BANI'LIA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  VaniUa. 
BA'NISHMENT  {Law)  from  ban  [vide  Ban"]  signifles  (Quit- 
ting the  refdm  in  consequence  a£  some  onence.   It  is  oT 
two  kinds,  namely,  vduntaiy,  i.  e.  upon  oath,  or  by  abju- 
ration ;  and  compulsory,  i.  e.  by  tran^orti^on.  Maw^ 
Plac.  Coron,  117. 
BANISTE'EIA  (Bot.)  a  gmus  of  plants,  called  afl«r  the 
Rev.  John  Banister,  of  Virginia,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
search  after  plants.  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  S  Trigyma, 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Con.  pe- 
tals Eve, — St  AM.  ^filaments  ten;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germs  three ;  *tyies  Aree;  stigmas  obtuse. — Feb.  capsules 
three ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.   The  species  are  all  shrubs,  and  natives  of  hot 
climates,  particularly  of  America  and  Brazil. 
BANK  {Law)  was  formerly  taken  for  a  bench  or  seat  of 
judgment,  as  Bank  le  Hot/,  the  King's  Bracb ;  BanJi  le 
Common  P/fM,  the  Common  Pleat :  so  also  in  Latin  .^moct 
At^,  ^c.  Cromp,  Just,  67, 91^2>d^  »  bank,  stated  days 
of  ^qpearance  m  the  Court  of  Common  Plaas  in  each  of 
the  terms,  called,  in  Latin,        in  banco.   They  are 
gener^y  at  the  distance  of  idiout  a  week  &om  cadi 
other. 

Bavk  (Clam.)  «  public  office  for  keeping  and  circulatiog 
money,  to  be  employed  in  exchanges,  ducounts,  govern- 
ment-loans, Ac.  of  which  descripCton  is  the  Bank  ^  Eng- 
land, which  was  established  by  charter  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary*  into  a  corporate  body,  by  the  title  of  The 
Governor  ana  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. — The 
word  bank  in  this  aeoae  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italian  banco, 
because  the  money-dian^ers  of  this  nation,  who  were  the 
first  bankers,  used  to  sit  on.  benches  in  their  courses  or 
exdumges. — Bani-note,  or  bank-post-bill,  names  fi>r  the  pa- 
per currency  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England :  the  former 
piqnble  to  bearer  on  demandt  the  latter  to  order  seven  daye 
mer  sight. 

BA'NKER  (Com.)  one  who  carries  on  the  trade  of  ^vate 
banking. 

Banker  (Afar.)  a  vessel  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the- 
banks  of  Newfoundland. 

BA'NKING  (Com.)  that  particular  kind  of  trade  carried  on 
in  England,  which  consists  in  exchanging  and  receiving 
the  current  cash  of  individuals,  free  of  interest,  and  ne- 
gotiating with  it,  ^ther  in  the  discount  of  bills  or  the 
advance  of  money  on  sufficient  securities.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  business  carried  on  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  peculiar  trad^  of  private  .Uaafcen.r-p 
Bamiing  House,  any  meroantile  house  which  cames  sib  the 
bankin^hnsiQeas,  in  distinqtion  from  the  Banki  -by  which 
is  understood  the  Bank  of  England. 

Bakkim  {Jgric)  the  miaae  of  banhp  to  oppoae  the  fimw 
of  the  sea. 

BA'NKRUPT  (CiMi.)  a  tnid^  whofiiai,orte^|^  so  as  to 
be  unable  t»p<v  hi*  debt..  It  i^^^M^^^. 


BAP 


BAR 


the  bench,  and  rumpere,  to  break>  i.  e.  to  break  the  bench, 
because  the  bench  of  the  Italian  banker  or  money-changer 
is  said  to  have  been  broken,  by  way  of  inCuny,  when  he 
failed. 

BA'NKRUPTCY  (Com.)  rmm  banirupt,  the  condition  of  a 
bankrupt,  or  becoming  a  bankrupt.— jlef  of  bankruptcy, 
any  act  Buch  as  that  of  secreting  oneaelf*  &c.  which  makes 
a  man  legally  a  bankrupt.— Communon  of  ba^cruptcy^  a 
warrant  granted  b^  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  peution  of 
one  or  more  creditors,  against  any  trader  who  u  charged 
with  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

BA'NKSEA  {BoU)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  the  discovoer.  Class  4  T^randria,  Order  1 
Monoffynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
one-petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  none;  anthers  four.— 
PiST.  ?f  mt  superior ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  acute.— Peb, 
capsule  ovate  or  globose ;  seeds  two. 

Spectes.   The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, as  Banisea  serrata,  integrifoHa^  ericofolia,  S^c. 
B;ANN  iLaw)  vide  Ban. 

BANNA'LIS  mola  (Arckceol.)  the  lord  of  the  manor's  mill, 
where  his  tenants  werd  obliged  to  grind  their  com, — Ban- 
nalia  Jtuminoy  rivers  whose  royalties  belong  to  particular 
lords  of  manors. 

BA'NNER  (Mil)  a  Bag  or  standard  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 
The  ordnance  flag  is  affixed  to  the  carriage  of  the  right- 
band  gun  of  the  park.  The  banner  for  the  kettle-drums 
and  trumpets  in  the  horse  equipage  must  be  of  the  colour 
and  facing  of  the  re^ment,  that  of  the  kettle-drums  hear- 
ing in  the  centre  the  badce  of  the  regiment,  or  its  rank ; 
and  that  of  the  trumpets,  the  king*s  cypher  and  crown.  &c. 

Banner  {Her,)  such  a  flae  is  borne  as  a  diarge 
in  coats  of  arms,  and  when  open  and  flying  is 
called  '*  The  Banner  disveloped,"  as  "  The 
field  is  Jupitert  three  banners  developed,  in 
bend  Solf'  which  are  said  to  have  been  the 
arms  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Baldachin. 

BANNERET  (Ant.)  vide  Baneret, 

BA'NNIANS  {Theol.)  a  religious  sect  among  the  Indians, 
who  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  seals,  and  therefore 
abstain  from  the  flesh  of  all  animals,  whom-they  carefully 
preserve. 

BANNI'MUS  {Arckceol)  the  first  word  in  the  sentence  of 
expulsion  of  any  member  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  was  formerly  posted  up  in  some  public  place. 

BA'NNISTER  {Archil.)  vide  Ballister. 

BANNITUS  {law)  an  outlaw. 

B'ANNOCK  (Cook.)  a  sort  of  oaten  cake,  in  the  North  of 
England,  baked  in  the  embers  or  on  a  hot  stone. 

BA'aSUMiArchteol.)  the  utmost  bounds  of  a  manor  or  town. 

BAPTI'STERY  (Ecc.)  either  the  place  or  the  vessel  in 
which  persons  are  baptized. 

BA'NQUET  {Man.)  a  part  of  the  branch  of  a  bridle  under 
the  eye,  which  is  rounded  like  a  small  rod.  and  joins  the 
extremities  of  a  bit  to  the  branch. — Bangua-line,  an  ima- 
ginary line  drawn  along  the  banquet,  toaajust  the  designed 
fwce  or  weakness  of  the  branch, 

BANQUETTE  {Fort.)  a  small  foot-place,  in  form  of  a  step, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  parapet. 

BA'NTAM-COCK  {Om)  a  species  of  the  GtUlus,  having 
the  shanks  fbathered  and  long  feathers  behind. 

BA'OBAL  {Bot.)  an  African  fruit,  as  large  as  a  lemon,  re- 
sembling a  gourd,  grateful  to  the  taste,-  a  cooler  and 

Sueneher  of  Airst.   Prosper  Alp  Baobal  is  the  Adansonia 
^^aia  of  Linnaeus. 
Baobal  Imndium  (Min.)  a  particular  stone  resembling  the 

firuit  in  form. 
BAPHIA  {Ant.)  fim^*m,  dye-houses. 
BA'PTiE  (Ant.)  1,  The  priests  of  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of 


lasdviouinew,  lo  called,      t»  fiitnin,  u«,  from  washing, 
because  bathing  was  a  particular  rite  among  them. 
Jtm.sat.  2,  V.  91. 

Talia  Kcntd  eduerunt  Orgia  ttda 
Ctcnpiam  toM  BapU  lauan  Otytto. 

2.  The  title  of  a  play  of  Eupolis,  who  ridiculed  their 
effeminacy  and  licentiousness. 

BATTES  {Min.)  fiiisrm^  a  soft  precious  stone,  of  a  fragrant 
smell.    PUn.  I.  37,  c.  10. 

BATTISM  (7W.)  fiiwru-fiM,  iimm  j3^»,  to  wash;  a  sa- 
crament of  the  Christian  chivcht  administered,  by  means  of 
water,  to  all  persons  previous  to  their  admission  into  the 
number  of  the  futhful.  It  is  performed  either  by  immer- 
sion, i.  e.  dimping,  or  by  sprinkling. 

BATTIST  (Bid/.)  (Smxrimt  one  who  performs  the  office  of 
baptizing,  an  epithet  ap|died,  by  way  d  distinction,  to 
Jolin  the  Baptist. 

BAPTISTE'KIUM  {Ant.)  m  tub  of  wood  or  stone,  used  in 
the  bath,  by  those  who  went  to  bathe,   PUn,  1.  2,  ep.  16. 

Baptisteriuh  {Ecc.)  the  baptistery  or  fomit  used  in  bap- 
tism.   Sidon.  j^oU.  1.  2,  ep.  1. 

BAPTI8TUM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  wild  mustard,  so  called 
from  its  reddish  colour. 

BAR  {Mech.)  a  long  piece  of  Iron  or  wood,  which  serves  as 
a  fastening  to  doors  and  windows,  and  also  as  an  inclosure. 

.  In  carriages  bars  are  of  diflerent  denominations,  as  cirosf- 
bars,  sliau-bars,  &c. 

Bar  {Com.)  a  solid  mass  oF  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  or  iron, 
wrought  into  a  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  bar. 

Bar  (Mar.)  a  rock  lying  before  the  harbour  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  ships  cannot  sail  over  it  but  upon  the  flood. 

Bah  {Law)  is  taken  in  different  senses.  1.  The  place  parted 
off  by  a  bar  or  railing,  where  serjeants  and  counsellors 
at  law  stand  to  plead,  on  one  side  of  which  stand  iJsq 
prisoners  to  plead  to  the  indictment.  2.  The  profession 
of  a  barrister:  "  To  be  called  to  the  bar"  is  to  be  a^ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  profession  of  barristers.  3.  A  sort 
of  plea,  or  such  a  peremptory  exception  of  a  defendant 
as  destroys  the  plamtiff^s  action.  Bars  are  of  different 
kinds,  namely — Perpetual  bar,  which  for  ever  overthrows 
the  action  of  the  plaintiff.  Tonporery  Aar,  which  is  good 
for  the  present. 

Ordinary  or  general  bar,  or  bar  to  a  eoMmoit  intendmentt 
usually  a  bar  to  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff. — Special 
bar,  one  which  falls  out  on  some  niecifu  circumstance  of 
the  fact. — Bar  at  large,  is  when  the  defendant  6oea  not 
traverse  the  plaintiff s  title  by  pleading,  nor  confeaa  nor 
avoid  it,  but  only  makes  to  himself  a  title  in  his  bar.— 
Bar  material,  a  sort  of  special  bar,  which  is  a  plea  in 
stay  of  the  plaintiff^s  action  on  some  particular  matter,  as 
a  descent  from  him  that  was  owner  of  the  land.  Kttch.  68, 
&c.  &c. — Bar  fee,  a  fee  of  twenty-pence  which  prisoners 
acquitted  of  felony  paid  to  the  gaoler. 
Bar  {Her.)  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries,  consisting  of 
two  horizontal  lines  drawn  across  the  escutcheon,  as  in 
fig.  1 .    The  bar  differs  from  the  Jesse  in  three  particulars, 
namely,  that  it  occupies  a  fifth  part  of  the  fiela  instead  of 
a  third;  it  is  not  limited  to  any  port  of  the  escutcheon,  and 
is  never  home  single.  It  has  two  diminutives,  namely,  the 
closet  (fig.  2),  whicb  is  half  the  bar,  and  the  bamile  (fig.  3)» 


Fig.4. 


which  is  half  the  doseU   Of  the 
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fin  we  field;  but  the  barrulet  can  be  borne  only  in  couples. 
— Bart  gemellei  are  so  called  when  they  stand  in  couples, 
as  in  fig.  4.  *'  The  field  is  argent,  a  fesse  between  two 
bars,  eemelles  guiet,  by  the  name  of  Badlemere.'' 
Bak  (mw.)  is  employed  to  divide  the  notei  into  equal  por- 
tions in  respect  to  their  duration,  (as  fig.  l.)-~DoubU 
bar,  (fig.  S)  is  inttvduced  at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  a  change 
•in  measure  or  ^me,— Dotted  bar,  (fig.  3)  signifies  that 
the  precedine  and  following  strains  tt«  to  be  repeated. — 
Ha^-^tted  oar,  (fig.  4}  shows  that  the  ttrain  u  on  the 
nde  of  the  bar  with  the  dots. 


Fig. 


Bab  {Man,)  a  horse  is  said  "  To  fall  foul  of  the  bar"  who 
gets  himself  entan^ed  in  the  partition  bar  that  separates 
two  horses  in  tlie  stable. 

TO  Bab  a  vein  {Vet.)  to  tie  it  above  and  below,  after  the 
akin  hag  been  opoicdt  and  then  strike  it  between  the  liga- 
tures. 

BAR-SHOT  (Mil.)  the  same  as  Stang-balls.  [vide  fioZf  j 

BARALI'PTON  (Lo^.)  an  indirect  mode  of  syllogisms,  or 
an  imperfect  feyllogum,  eomistia^  of  two  univenals  and 
one  particular  affirmative  proposition,  as, 
b  A      Every  animal  is  endued  with  sense ; 
2  A       Every  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore 
I  Ipton  SomethioK  endued  with  sense  is  man. 

BAH  A'LLOTS  {Ecc.)  heretics  of  Bologna,  in  Italy,  who  bad 

.  their  wives,  children,  and  every  thing  in  common. .  From 
tbeir  base  spirit  they  were  called  Obedientes.  Ferdin.  Cor- 
dubeni.  de  8  exig.  anntm. 

BARA-MAR£'KA(£of.)aBpeciesofthe/)o^>cAo«ofLinnnu. 

BABA'NGI  {PoUt.)  fittfo^,  officers  in  the  Greek  empire, 
who  bad  the  Iteya  of  the  city  in  chaise  where  the  emperor 
resided.  This  word  is  of  English  extraction,  according  to 
Cunipnlates,  from  bar,  to  fasten,  or  shut  close,  because 
Aear  office  was  to  keep  the  gates  locked;  and  they  were 
of  the  English  nation  to  whom  this  office  was  oitrusted. 

BAHAS  imd.)  vide  Alpkut. 

BARA'THUUM  {AnL)  ^mfidfrn,  a  deep  pit  into  whidi  con- 
denmed  persona  were  cast  headlong,  at  Athens.  It  was  a 
darit  and  nmaonie  hole,  having  sharp  spikes  at  the  Xxt^  and 
otbera  at  the  bottom,  to  pierce  such  as  were  cast  in.  Aru- 
i€fh.  in  Plat,  act  3,  seen.;  Pint  i»  Mar.s  Diomed.  de 
Art.  Gram. 

BA'HATOR  (Lam)  vide  Barrator, 

BARATRON  (Ant.)  j3«^rfw,  games  in  Threspotia,  at  which 
the  strongeA  obtained  the  victory.  Hesychius. 

BARRATRY  (Com.)  when  the  master  or  mariners  cheat  the 
owners  by  embeagUng  tbeir  goodi  or  running  away  with 
the  vessel. 

BARA'TTA  (Nat.)  a  sort  of  balsam  brou^t  fiom  the  West 
Indies. 

BARATZ  {Polit.)  a  Turkish  name  for  the  letters  patent 
fftanted  by  the  sultan  to  the  grand  patriarch,  the  bishops, 
&c.  for  the  exercise  of  their  c^rical  functions. 

BARB  {Arch.)  the  refiected  points  of  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

Babb  {B<A.)  v^^tt  j^ochis,  a  straight  process  armed  with 
several  teeth  pointing  backwards  like  the  sting  of  a  bee. 
It  is  one  sort  of  pubescence  in  plants,  in  diiUnction  from 
the  Hook,  hamtu,  which  is  not  bent. 

Barb  (Zool.)  a  horse  of  the  Barbary  breed,  much  esteemed 
Cat  its  swiftness.  Barbs  are  so  much  valued  by  the  own- 
en  in  Barbary,  that  they  preserve  tlieir  genealogies  with 
■B  much  care  as  the  nobility  do  of  thdr&miliea  in  Europe. 
Tbey  are  said  to  be  able  to  outstrip  an  ostrich  in  the  race, 
and  some  will  fetdi  as  high  a  pric«  as  SOO  or  300  pounds 


TO  Barb  a  lobster  (Cooi.)  to  cut  it  up. 

BA'RBA  (Bot.)  the  beard,  [vide  Beard]— Barba-capra,  the 
&pircea  Aruncus  and  Ulmaria  of  Linnseus. — Barba  Hird, 
the  Tragopogon  of  Linnsus. — Barba  Jovit,  the  Anthidlie 
barba  Jovis,  the  Ebentts  Cretica,  and  the  Psordla,  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

BA'RBACAN.(^rcA<so2.)  vide  Bariuaa. 
BAHBADOES  {Bot.)  or  Bastard  Cedar,  the  Cedrela  of 

Linnseus. — Barbadoes  Cheny,  the  Mhlpighia  of  Linnaeot. 

—Barbadoe*  Gooseberry,  the  Cactut  Peretlda  of  Limueufc 

— ^Iiadoes  Wild  Olive,  the  BonHa  of  Unnseus. 
BA'RBARA  {Log.)  an  arbitrary  name  for  the  first  mode  of 

the  first  figures  of  sylogisms,  conusting  of  three  universal 

prc^MMitiens,  as— 

£  A  r  All  animals  are  endued  with  sense. 
b  A   All  men  are  animals ;  wgo, 
r  A   All  men  are  endued  with  sense. 
BARBA'REA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Erysimum  and  Sisym^ 

buum  of  Linnaeus. 
BA'RBAUISM  {Gram.)  fiuffi^fMi  from  ^«fj8«^>,  to  «peak 

a  strange  tongue :  a  barbarous  kind- speech,  used  only 

by  the  rude  and  unlettered. 
BARBARO'SSA  (Aff^.)  mercurial  medicine. 
BA'RBARUM  {Med.)  a  plaster  for  green  wounds.  Scrib. 

Larg. 

BA'RBARY  Falcons  {Fak.)  a  kind  of  hawks  commonly  taken 
in  Barbary,  which  are  less  than  the  tiercel;  they  are  gentle* 
but  very  bold ;  are  plumed  with  red  under  the  wmgs,  and 
armed  with  long  talons  and  stretchers. 

BARBE  {Mil.)  the  armour  of  the  horses  of  the  andent 
knights  and  soldiers,  which  covered  the  neck,  breast,  and 
crupper,  }" 

Barbe  (Fort.)  or,  to  jire  en  barbe;  to  discharge  a  cannon 
over  the  breast-work  instead  of  putting  it  through  the 
loop-holes. 

Barbb  Robert  iCooJc.)  a  particular  way  of  dressing  bogs* ears. 
BA'RBED  {Mech,)  bearded  like  a  fish-hook,  set  wi£  barbs. 
Barbbd  {Her,)  1.  Ao  epithet  for  the  full-blown  rose,  pro- 
vided witb  its  barbs,  or  green  leaver  which  appear  on  the 
outside.    2.  For  the  arrow,  whose  head  is  iMmted  and 
jagged.   S.  Barbed  and  Creded,  an  epithet  for  the  cock, 
wattled  end  crested,  particulariy  tf  of  a  diAmt  tincture. 
Barbed  {Bot.)  fiimiriied  with  a  bart>,  or  glochis.  \ 
Barbeb  iUer,)  or  barbed,  as  ereix  barbee,  a 
cross,  the  extremities  of  which  are  like  a 
barbed  fijih-hook. 
BARBEL  (Ich.)  the  Cvpnntu  Barius,  a  fish 
of  the  carp  kind,  which  lies  in  holes  near 
the  banks,  and  feeds  on  testaceous  animals, 
worms,  lesser  fish,  and  carcases.    It  is  so 
very  tame  as  to  be  often  taken  by  the  hand,  grows  fast,  and 
is  long  lived.   It  has  the  name  of  Barbd  fnnn  the  beards 
or  wattles  under  its  nose. 
BARBELICOTiE  (Ecc.)  an  abominable  sect  of  heretica 

mentioned  by  Theodoret. 
BA'RBER  Chirurgeons  {Her.)  were  incorporated  by  king 
Edward  IV.,  but  the  barbers  were  separated 
from  the  surgeons  by  1 8  Geo.  2,  c.  1 5.  Their 
arms  are,  "  A  St.  George*s  cross ;  gules 
thereon  a  lion  passant ;  gardant  or  quarterly ; 
the  first  and  fourth  a  chevron  between  three 
fleams ;  the  second  and  third  per  pale  argent 
and  vert,  a  rose,  g^s  crowned,  and  seeded 
or. 

BA'RBERRY  {Bot.)  a  tart  berry,  the  fruit  of  the  baibeny- 
tree. — Barberry'iree,  the  Barwris  of  Linnseus,  a  pricluy 
shrub,  bearing  a  tart  fruit. 
BARBES  ( Vet^  or  barbies,  a  disease  in  horses  and  black 
cattle,  when  they  have  two  small  excrescences  under  the 
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BA'RBET  (Zool)  a  apectes  «f  Cania  Jitmi^rUt  wkli  a  tail 

truDcate,  the  hair  long  and  coarse. 
Barbjbt  (Om.)  the  Bwa>  of  LinDSeua,  «  iHrd,  living  chiefly 

in  warm  countries,  which  ii  almost  cerered  with  bristles, 

and  is  very  stQpid. 
BA'RBICAN  {Archaol.)  Barbicanum,  a  watch-tower  of  a 

fortress,  or  any  outwork  to  ft  sreftt  building. 
BA'RBfCANAGE  UnhiBol.)  money  given  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fortress  or  watch-tower. 
ALITOR  I  Ata.)  fiMf0in^  a  musical  instrument  of  three 

or  more  ttrthgs,  of  which  Horace  makes  Anacreon  to  be 

the  inventor.   PoU.  Onom.  I.  4,  c.  9. 
BARBCKTA  (/cA.)  the  barbut,  a  small  river  fish,  the  liver 

of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  uze  and  ddicacy. 
BA'RBOTINE  {Bot,)  a  grain,  otherwise  called  wonnseed. 
BARCA'LAO  (Com.)  a  kind  of  cod  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 
BARCALO'NGA  {Mar.)  a  large  Spanish  coastine  vessel. 
BARCA'RIA  {Archesd.)  a  sheepcote,  or  sheepvalk.   M.  S. 

Placit.  Ed.  3. 

B  ARC  ARO'LLES  {Mus.)  Italian  for  songs  composed  by  the 
Venetian  Gondoliers. 

BARD  (Arckaol.)  Bardtis,  a  sort'of  poets  among  the  Gauls, 
whose  business  it  was  to  set  forth  the  deeds  of  their  heroes 
and  great  men.  Ammian.  MarcelL  1. 15,  c.  9  i  Bulitig.  de 
Tkeat.  1.  2,  c.  39. 

BARDA'NA  {Bot.)  the  Arctium  Lappa  of  Linnsus. 

BARDE  (Man.)  French  &a  a  long  saddle  for  an  ass  or  mule, 
made  only  of  coEtrse  canvass  stutted  with  flocks.— Jow/tn 
de  Barde,  a  barbed  javelin  for  a  horseman. 

BARDEE'S  dTrou  {Com,)  French  for  a  measure  used  in  the 
making  of  saltpetre,  containing  three  half-hogsheads  of 
water,  wl^ch  are  poured  into  tubs  for  the  purpoie  of  re- 
fining it. 

BARDE'tLE  {Man.)  bardeUo,  the  quilted  or  canvass  saddle 

with  which  colts  are  backed. 
BARDE'SENISTS  .(£cc)  .the  heretical  followers  of  one 

Bardeaenes,  who  maintained  the  Valentinian  heresy.  Euseb. 

Hist,  Ecdet.  1.  4,  c.  ult ;  8.  Epiphan.  de  Hetr,  c.  56 ;  St. 

Aagiut,  de  Hter.  c  35;  Hieron,  in  Cat.  fi.  SS;  Baron. 

AnntU,  Ann.  175;  TUtem,  BibHoth.  de*  Aut  Med.  des 

S  prem.  dec.  •  ■ 

BARDS  {Cook.)  thin  broad  slicea  of  bacon,  with  which 

capons,  pullets,  &c.  Are  comed,  in  wder  to  be  roasted, 

baked,  &c 

BA'RD-WOOL  (Com.)  when  the  head  and  neck  is  cat  off 

from  the  fleece,    [vide  To  Clack"] 
BA'RE-PUMP  {Mar.)  a  pump  for  drawibg  lic[uor  out  of  a 

cask.'~-Bare-poleSt  an  epithet  fw  any  ship  lying  to  without 

any  iails  set.   A  ship  is  said  to  be  under  bare^poles,  when 

liaving  no  sails  set  tmt  at  sea. 
BA'RGAIN  (Com.)  a  contract  in  buying  and  selling. 
Bargain  and  sale  [Law)  a  real  contract  upon  a  valuable 

consideration  for  passing  lands,  tenements,  &c.   2  Inst. 

672. 

BARGE  (Mar.)  from  barca;  a  very  large  boat  used  on 
rivers,  adier  for  pleasure  and  state,  as  the  royal  barge,  &c. 
or  for  trade,  as  the  coal  barge,  &c. 

Barge  couples  {Arch.)  a  beam  or  piece  o£  wood  mortised 
into  another  to  strengthen  the  building.— ^ar^ge-cosrie, 
part  of  the  tiling  of  a  bouse  that  projects  over  the  prin- 
cipal rafter  whini  there  is  a  gable  or  a  gerkin  head. 

BAU-GEME'L  {Her.)  from  the  LaOn  GemeUi,  twins;  a 
doi^le  bar,  or  two  bars  placed  near  each  other,  [vide 

BA'RGH-M ASTER  {Mm.)  from  the  Teutonic  fierge,  a  mine ; 
a  nmter  the  minea.— ^rgA-mo<e,  a  court  held  concern- 
ing the  mines. 

BARI'LLAR  {Polit.)  F^ch  for  an  officer  who  was  formerly 
employed  among  the  galUes,  to  at^erintend  the  distribution 
•  of  bread  and  water. 
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BAEI'LLET  {MecK)  French  for  the  baitd  of  a  watch ; 
for  the  funnel  of  a  suckmg-puraB. 

BA'RING  0/"  tr«ei  (Husband.)  laying  the  roots  bare  im  the 
winter  season,  that  they  may  rvcene  the  snew  water. 

BARIPI'CNI  {Mus.)  a  name  among  the  Greeks  for  low- 
sounds  in  generaL 

BARITO'NO  {Mus,)  from  ^r<^««f,  grwOwius,  a  low  pitch 
of  the  voice,  between  bass  and  tenor.— ^ort^ono  the 
F  difi^  BO  called  because  it  was  auited  to  Uie  harkono 
voice. 

BA'RIUM  (Min.)  a  metal  of  barytet,  produced  by  ita  che- 
mical decomposition. 

BARK  {Bot.)  the  skin  or  covering  of  a  ligneous  ^nt,  con- 
ustin^  of  three  parts,  namely— 1.  The  cutide,  or  Epi- 
dermu,  The  oata  bark,  Cortex,  3.  The  inner  b  vk. 
Liber. 

Babk  (Med.)  Cortex,  a  name  given  b^  wiry  q£  eminent  to 
the  Peruvian  or  Jesuit'a  bark,  which  is  or^such  weU<4aiown 

efficacy. 

Bark  binding  (Hort*)  a  distemper  in  trees  cured  by  alittiiig 
the  bark. — Bark  gaUsmg,  when  trees  are  gdled  by  ht&mg 
bound  to  stakes. 

Bark  (Com.)  a  stuff  ntanufactored  m  the  East  Lidies  with 
bark,  whith  is  spun  like  Iwmp. 

Bark  {Mar.)  in  French  barque,  from  the  Latin  barca  s  any 
small  ship,  but  particularly  one  carrying  three  masts.— 
Armed  bark,  a  fireship  filled  with  soldiers  for  attacking  bat- 
teries, &c. — Long  bark,  one  that  has  no  deck,  and  is  built 
like  a  sloop.— H^ln-  bark,  asmall  Inndof  vcistl  fiir  carry- 
ing fresh  water  in  Holland. 

BA'RK  ARY  {Archaol.)  a  tan-house,  or  place  to  keep  bark  in. 

BA'RKING  of  trees  {Husband,)  peeling  the  bark  off  the 
trees,  which  must  be  done  in  the  month  of  May,  becaoae 
at  Uiit  time  the  sap  parts  the  bark  from  the  wood. 

BARLEfRl  A  {B6t.)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  by  Plumier, 
after  the  Rev.  J.  Barrelier,  a  Dominican  botanist,  and  M.  D. 
of  Paris,  Class  14  Didynamia,  Order  8  An^o^permia., 
Generic  Characters,    Cal.  perianth  four-parted.— CoB. 

mondpetalous.— STAH.^/S^ntfflff  four;  Mtwn,  the  upper 
.  obkn^,  the  lower  withered.— Fist,  germ  ovate;  s^e 

filiform ;  bifid.— Faa.  mpside  acute ;  two. 

Spnies,  The  spedea  are  mostly  ihrubs,  and  natives  of 
America  or  India. 

BARLEY  {Agric.)  a  sort  of  com  or  grain  botanicallr  named 
Hordeum,  which  is  sown  in  March,  April,  and  Auy,  suc- 
ceeds best  in  li^^t  dry  soils,  and  is  ripe  when  the  red  roan, 
as  it  is  called,  is  oS,  The  sorts  of  barley  most  used  in 
agriculture  are,  the  Common  Spring  Bariey,  the  Sprat,  or 
&ttle-dore  Barley,  Common,  or  Long-eared  ^r^y,  &c. 
— Barley-moos,  the  place  where  reaped  barley  is  laid  up.— 
Pearl-bariey,  hwiiey  stripped  of  its  first  coat,  and  sold  at 
Paris  by  the  druggists,  to  be  used  as  a  diet  drink. 

BARLEY-CORN  (Ariik.)  the  smallest  measure  in  England, 
equal  to  one-third  of  an  inch. 

BA'RLEY-BIRD  (Orn.)  the  siskin;  so  called  in  Essex  be- 
cause it  goes  there  in  barley  seed  time. 

BA'RLEY-WATER  (Med.)  a  decoction  of  pearl-barley, 
which,  for  its  lubricity  and  cooling  quality,  is  much  used  m 
slow  fevers. 

BARM  {Nat.)  Yeast;  the  head  or  working  out  of  beer, 
which  IS  used  as  a  ferment  to  lightoi  bread. 

BA'RNABITES  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  r^^  priests,  oT  the 
congregation  of  St.  Paul. 

BARNACLE  (Con.)  Uie  Lepas  balanus  of  Linueus,  a  ape- 
cies  of  shell-fish  which  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  ships,  rocas,  • 
&c.   The  tentaeula  from  this  animal  are  feathered,  for 
which  reason  the  origin  of  the  BemacIe-gooM  is  ascribed, 
as  we  learn  from  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  p.  1587*  Ac 

Barnacle  Goote  (Or.)  or,  Bernade,  a  uuve  water-fopwl, 
called  by  the  Scotdi  a  c^gooMj^^^i^  &^^)hH,  w^ 
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BAR 


. '  a  booked  point,  the  foi^spiu*t  of  ha  head  wtute,  and  tha  rest 
of  its  body  mostly  black.  It  ii  the  Anus  erythrt^mt  of  LinnaeuB* 
BA'RNACLES  (Vet.)  from  tbe  Saxon  bmran,  to  carry,  or 
hold  up,  and  neccOf  the  neck;  irons  put  on  the  ncaes  of 
horaes,  to  inake  tbam  itand  still. 
BARNADE'SIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Bar- 
.  nadea,  a  SpanUh  botabist,  Claaa  19  Syngaud<h  Order  1 

Poljfgantia  Mqwdiu, 
'  Gtmeric  Charat^en.   Cal.  somewhat  Tentricoae. 

—Cor.  eompoiald  ttPfC^ — STAH.jS/aMnttx  five;  maker 
Cjrlindric. — Fist,  nrm  ovate ;       filifonn ;  ttigata  bifid. 
-^BB.  none ;  weu  very  loany }  receptade  Hat.  - 
.  Spedet*  The  only  ineotes  is,  w/t^Banudeiia  qomon^  a 

ahrub,  rnuave  of  America.   £«n.  Spec,  Piant. 
BAR(yCO  (Xor.)  a  technical  term  for  the  fourth  mode  of 
the  second  figiire  of  s^Hogunaf  contaromg  an  unirenal 
■ffinnative  and  two  particular  negative  propositums,  at— 
b  A    An  beUeTors  will  be  saved, 
r  0  e  Some  men  will  not  be  saved ;  rr^gv, 
c  O    Some  men  are  not  believers. 
BAHOLITE  {Min.)  the  Barytts  Witherinm  of  Linneeus,  a 
stone  of  the  Ponderous  Order,  called  a»o  the  Carbonite 
of  Barytes. 

BARCyMETER  {Pneum.)  from  fi-^,  heavy,  and  to 
raeaaure ;  an  instnunent  for  weigt^ng  the  gravity  of  the  air, 
mvented  by  Torricelh'.  Barometers  are  variously  named, 
according  to  their  coostrDction,  as  horizontal,  port  able  ^ 
toheel,  and  reduced  barometer,    [vide  PneumaHcs'\ 

BA'RON  {Law)  in  Latm  baro,  from  i.  e.  having 

wdght  or  influence ;  a  degree  of  nobility  next  to  a  vis- 
COUBt.  Barons  are  of  different  kinds,  as — Barons  major, 
or  by  wUf  those  who  were  summoned  by  writ  in  the  reign 
of  ffing  John  to  attend  Parliament,  now  termed  Barons  oy 
pceserip^ont  for  that  he  and  his  ancestors  liave  continued 
.MTODs  beyond  &e  memory  of  raan^^aroiu  hf  letters 
patent,  or  by  creo^Km,  those  who  were  made  baroni  br  the 
King's  letters  patent,  whose  post«itf  are  now  called  Lords 
bf  FarliameDt.— Bannu  by  tenure,  those  who  are  barms  hy 
virtue  of  the  barony  annexed  to  thor  lands  or  officOf  as  in 

-  the  case  of  some  andent  borons  and  bishqw^Baraiw  hy 
^ffce,  as  the  barons  of  Exchequer,  of  the  Cinoue  pOTts, 
&<t.—Braet.\.l\  GAmnJl  o.  8,  drc. ;  CanAd.  Bni.^XOdi 
S  Intt.  48,  &c.;  8eldett*$  Tklet  of  Honoitr,  L  4>  c.  IS.— 
Court  Baron,  [vide  Court'l'^Baron  andJinMe,  htuband 

-  and  wife,  because  ban  in  law,  signified  a  hiuBand. 
BAftON  and  fymme  {Her.)  in  blazoning,  when  the  arms  of  a 

man  and  his  wife  are  marshalled  togethn  side  by  side. 
BA'HONS*  coronet  {Her.)  on  a  gold  circle,  six 
.  pearls,  which  irere  assigned  to  barons  by  King 

Charles  the  Second  after  the  restoration. 

Frerioudy  to  this  time,  the  barons  wore  scar- 
.  let  caps,  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  on  the 

top  a  tassel  of  gold.  The  pearls  on  the  coro- 
.  net,  thourii  called  pearls,  are  alwi^  made  of  silver. 
BA'RONAGE  {Lata)  a  tax  to  be  raised  for  the  khig's  use 
.  out  of  the  precincts  of  baronies. 
BARONES  {Ent.)  small  worms. 

BA'RONET  iHer.)  the  lowest  degree  of  honour,  hereditary, 
created  by  letters  patent,  and  founded  b^  James  I.  in  1604-. 
A  baronet  talras  precedence  c£  all  knights  except  Ban- 
nerets.—Baroneto*  mari,  thi  arms  of  the 
TVovince  of  l^ter,  vis.  argent,  a  hand 
nlet,  in  a  canttm,  or  in  escutcheon,  are 
bone  by  evenr  banmet,  as  in  the  annexed 
exam^e.  "  He  beareth,  or,  between  two 
cfaevronds,  three  trefoils,  slipped,  sable." 
These  are  the  arms  of  the  Abdy  fiunily. 

BA^RONY  (Lmv)  baroma,  from  baro  t  the  honour  and  ter- 
ritory whidi  ma  titles  to  a  Baran,  inolading  the  fbes  and 
lands  of  Lotos,  both  taopond  aad  ipiritnal. 


BARONY'CHIA  {Bei.)  the  Asplemim  and  Raid  mvranb 
of,  Linnaeus. 

BAROQUE  (Mus.)  an  epithet  applied  to  a  eomposition 

whkre  the  harmony  is  false  and  overehai^ed. 
BA'ROS  {Med.)  from  fi»f»i,  heavy;  an  epithet  expresring 

an  uneasy  weight  in  any  part. 
BA'ROSCOPE  {Nat.)  from  heavy,  and  nmim,  to 

view ;  a  sort  of  barometer. 
BAROSSE^LENITE  {Min.)  the  Barvtes  vulgaris  of  Lb- 

nseus ;  a  stone,  otherwise  called  die  Sulphate  of  Barrtes. 

—Contact  Barotsdemte,  the  Baryta  compaeta  of  !ui»- 

UBttS. 

BAROTE  {Min.)  a  name  for  the  Barytes. 
BARR  {Her.)  vide  Bar. 

BA'RRA  (Com.)  a  Portngoese  measorei  equal  to  Uie  Eng- 

lidi  ell. 

BAOIRACAN  (Com.)  a  F^ch  woollen  stuff  resembling  . 

the  English  barrage.  ^ 

BARRACKS  (Mr?.]  from  the  Spanish  baracca,  a  small 
cabin  ;  the  places  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  both 
men  and  horses  in  the  English  army.  Formeriy  those  used 
by  the  cavalry  were  so  ouled,  in  distinction  from  the  huts 
built  for  the  use  of  the  infantry.— Axrraci  tUlawance,  a 
specific  allowance  of  bread,  beer,  and  coals,  &c  to  the 
regiments  stationed  in  bwracks. — Barradc'guard,  the 
name  given  to  the  principal  guard  of  a  regiment  that  is  in 
barracKS. — Barrack-Master-General,  a  staff  officer  that  is 
at  the  head  of  the  barrack  deportment. 

BA'RRAGE  {Com.)  a  Iinen»  interwoven  with  worsted 
flowers  in  Normandy. 

BA'RRAS  {Chem.)  a  substance,  conrisdi^  of  radn  and  oil, 
which  exudes  from  the  wounds  of  fir-trees  in  winter. 

BA'RRASTER  (Law)  Barrister. 

BARRATOR  (Lam)  from  the  French  Barrateur,  a  de- 
ceiver ;  a  common  mover  of  suits  and  quairds,  either  in 
courts  or  elsewhere. 

BA'RRATRY  (Com.)  vidte  Baratry. 

BAfRREL  (Com.)  1.  A  cask  or  vessel  for  holding  liqoor. 
viz.  31}  nllwu  of  wine,  &c. ;  S2  gallons  of  ale,  and  36 
gallons  of  beer.    3.  A  cask  for  other  commodities  of' 
difl^nt  measures. 

Bahbxl  of  the  ear  {Anat,)  iympauum,  otherwise  called  the 
Drum,  IS  the  cavi^  in  wtddi  are  lo^^  die  bones  of  the 
ear. 

Babrel  ^a  toatch  {MeA)  the  cylinder  about  which  the 
spring  is  wrapped. 

Babbxls  1M^)  are  of  different  kinds,  aa—I^re-barrdi, 
that  are  filled  with  combustibles,  grenades,  handspikes,  &c. 
—•Budge'harrels,  that  are  made  in  the  form  of  half  powder 
barrels,  baring  at  one  end  a  leathern  ba^  with  brass  nails. 
— Water-tight  barrels,  such  as  have  six  copper  hoops, 
without  any  hazle  hoops. — Barrels  of  earth,  a  sort  of  half 
hogsheads  filled  with  earth,  which  are  used  as  breastworks 
for  covering  the  soldiery. 

BARREN  Signs  {Astrol.)  the  signs,  Gemini,  Leo,  and  Virgo ; 
so  called  because  when  the  question  is  asked,  whether 
any  particular  person  shall  have  children  or  not ;  if  one 
of  those  signs  be  on  the  cusp,  or  first  point  of  the  first 
house,  it  is  taken  for  grantea  that  the  person  inquiring 
shall  have  none. 

BARRE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  Barrere, 
a  Professor  of  Feipignan,  Class  19  Syi^ttada,  Order  1 
Mmmgynia. 

Geaerk  Characters.    Cal,  perianth  one-leaved.— Cob. 
one-petalled. — ^tau.  flaments  five;  anthers  erect— 
Fist,  germ  roundish ;  style  short ;  tt^ma  trifid. 
Spedes.  The  species  are  Nirubs  and  natives  of  Guiatuu 
BA^RETOR  {Law)  vide  Barrator, 
BAfRRETRY  (dm.)  ride  Baratry. 
BARRICA'DE  (itfsl.)  or  barrkado,  ia 
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Spanish  barricada,  from  barre,-  a  spar ;  U  a  fence  hastily 
raised  with  stakes,  earth,  &c  to  protect  an  army  from  a 
sudden  assault. 

Barricade  (Mar.)  a  strong  wooden  railf  supported  by 
Btauncbeona,  extendine  across  the  foremost  part  of  the 

auarter-deck,  employed  with  a  netting  as  a  defence  against 
le  grape-shot. 

BA'RRIERS  (Fort.)  in  French  harriires,  a  kind  of  fence, 
composed  of  great  stakes,  planted  ten  feet  from  one 
anotiier,  and  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  of  a  passage, 
&c.— Barrier  towns,  fortified  places  on  the  frontiers  of  any 
country,  as  were  formerly  Ypres,  Tournay,  Hons,  Namur, 
&C.  in  Flanders. 

Barriers  (Mil.)  barr&res,  oxjeu  de  barret,  a  martial  exer- 
cise of  men  flatting  with  awords  within  ban  or  railB,  sepa- 
rating them  fram  uie  spectators. 

BARRINGTO'MA  {Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants ;  named  by 
Forster  after  the  Hon.  Daines  Bafrington,  Class  16  Mono- 
delphia.  Order  7  Polyandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.  — Cor. 
petals  four;  nectary  conic. — St  am.  ^filaments  very  many ; 
anthers  small. — PisT.germ  inferior ;  sti/le  filifonn ;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  drupe  large ;  seed  nut  long. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Barringtonia  speciosa, 
Bfitoniea  speciosa,  Commertonia,  seu  Mammea  Asiatica, 
&c.  Laurel-leaved  Barringtonia,  a  tree,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. 

BA'RRISTER  (Xaw)a  counsellor  admitted  to  plead  at  thebar. 
—Outer  barrister  is  one  who  pleads  ouster,  or  without  the 
bar. — Inner  barristert&  Serjeant  or  king's  counsel  who  pleads 
within  the  hai.— Vacation  barrister,  a  counsellor  newly 
called  to  the  bar,  who  is  obliged  to  attend  for  the  six  or 
four  next  long  vacations  the  exercise  of  the  house. 

BA'RROW  (Archaol.)  a  lai^  hillock  or  mount  raised  in 
many  parts  of  England,  supposed  to  be  the  tumuli  <^  the 
Romans  for  their  dead. 

Barrow  hog  (Husband.)  a  boar-hog  that  has  been  cut. 

BA'RRULET  (Her.)  a  diminutive  of  bar;  the  fourth  part 
of  a  bar  and  twentieth  of  the  field,  [vide  JSarJ 

BA'RRULY  (Her.)  vide  Barty, 

BA'RRY  (Her.)  or  barways,  inm  bar,  a  field,  divided  by 
horizontal  lines  into  four  or  more  parts.  The  number  of 
divisions,  which  must  always  be  specified,  as  in  fig.  1. 


■  Fig.i. 


Fig.  t. 


"  Barry  of  eight,  or  and  azure,  name  Constable^— Barry, 
Bendy,  is  when  the  lines  run  lirom  dexter  chief  to  sinister 
base,  &c.  interchangeably  varying  their  tinctures,  as  in 
fig.  2;  liken'ise— £(irry  i»7y,  is  another  particular  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  fieldf  into  six  or  more  pieces,  as  in 
fig.  S. 

BARS  (Mus.)  vide  Bar. 

Bars  (  Archaol.)  slender  pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  affixed  at 

certain  distances,  to  make  fast  and  secure. 
Bars  hatch  (Mar.)  bars  which  lock  over  the  hatches  — 

Capstan  bars,  those  which  are  fitted  to  the  drum  head  of 

the  capstan. 

Bars  (iVf^n.)  ox  binders.  1.  Those  portions  of  the  hoof  of  a 
"horse  that  form  the  arches,  situated  between  the  heels  and 
the  frog.  2.  The  fleshy  row  that  runs  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  mouth,  and  reaches  almost  to  the  palate. 
JA'RTER  (Arith,)  from  the  Italian  barratare.  1.  Ex- 
changbg  one  commodity  for  another.   2.  llw  rule  by 


HAS  . 

which  the  proportionate  value  of  the  commodities  u  found. 

Luc.  de  Borg. 

BA'RTON  (Law)  or  Berton,  the  demesne  lands  of  a  manor; 
a  farm  distinct  from  the  mansion. 

BARTONA'RII  (Law)  husbandmen  who  held  bartons  at 
the  will  of  the  lord.  : 

BARTRA'MIA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Triumfetta  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

BA'RTSIA  (Bot.)  a  goaus  of  plant?,  named  after  Linnsna' 
unfortunate  friend,  John  Bartsch,  MD.  Class  H  Didy- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  CharaOert.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cos, 
monopetalous. — Stau.  yE2ame»fa  four ;  anfAerf  oblong. 
r-PisT,  germ  ovate ;  ttj^  filiform ;  sterna  obtuse. — Per. 
ca^nde  ovate ;  swdlf  numerous. 

Speaet,  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Bartsks 
coceinea,  PedKularit,  seu  Crista  galU,  &c.  seu  /foras- 
num,  &c.  Red  Bartsia,  naUve  of  Vu-mnia.— Bariru 
palltda^liis  oHemie,  Ac  seu .^dOs  lasweobitis,  &c. 
flowered  Bartsia,  native  of  Siberia.^ — Bartsia  alpina  /o* 
His  oppositie,  &c.  Staekdiniafolm,  &c.  Staeheiinia  aU 
pina,  Euphrasia  caule,  &c.  Euphrasia  rubra,  &c.  Cha- 
rrnedry  vulgare,  &c.  Clinopodium  alpinum,  &c.  Teucrium 
alpinum,  Cratteogonon,  seu  Pedictdaris,  Alpine  Bartsia, 
native  of  Britain ;  but  the — Bartsia  viscosa,  Euphrasia 
latijblia,  seu  Aledmrophos,  &a  Viscid  Bartsia,  or  Yello* 
Marsh  Eyebright,  native  Britain,  is  an  annual.  Rm 
Hist.  Plant. 

BARU'LES  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  held  that  our- 
Saviour  had  only  a  phantom  of  a  body.  Sander.  Heer.  149. 
BA'RUTH  {Com.)  an  Indian  measure,  equal  to  51  or  58 

pounds,  ofpepper. 
BARUT'INE  sUks  (Com.)  silks  manufactured  in  Persia.  ■ 
BARYO'CCATON  [Bot.)  the  Stramoniuni  of  Linnseus. 
BARYPHO'NIA   (Med.)  from.  /8i^,  difficult,  and  ^ 

voice ;  a  difficulty  of  speech. 
BARYPI'CRON  (Bot.)  vide  Abntahium. 
BARYPY'CNI  (Mus.)  fi^nrinau,  a  name  among  the  Greeks 
for  five  of  tlieir  eight  sounds,  or  principal  chords,  namely, 
the  hypate-hypaton,  the  hypate-meson,  the  mese,  the  para- 
wfise,  and  the  nete  diazeugmenon.  Euclid,  Introd.  Harmon. 
BARY'TES  (Min.)  a  genus  of  the  Terra  ponderoste. 
Generic  Characters.    Ponderous,  parasitic,  very  brittle, 

entirely  soluble  in  boiling  suhthuric  acid. . . 
Species.  The  species  ure-^Barytet  IVitherinHi,  Baio- 
lite,  or  Carbonate  of  Barytes. — Barytes  lameiiosa.  Car- 
bonate of  Barytes. — Barytes  ierrearis  Baroidenite, 
Ponderous  Earth-cawk,  Eaurthy  sulphate  of  Barytes.— 
Babies  compacta.  Compact  Baroselenite,  Heavy  Spar, 
or  Sulphate  of  Barytes. — Barytes  bononiejtsis,  Muria- 
phosphorea,  seu  Gypsum  spathasum^  Bononien,  or  Bo- 
logna-stooe. — Barytes  lamellata,  Lamellated  heavy  Spar. 
'—Barytes  vulgaris,  Chrystallized  Sulphate  of  Baiytes, 
Baroselenite,  Sulphate  <»  Barytes,  Common  ponderous 
Spar,  or  Cawk. 

BAS-CHEVALIE'RS  (Her.)  inferior  knights  by  a  bare 
tenure  of  military  fee,  in  distinction  from  bannerets. 

BAS A'AL  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree :  a  decoction  from  Uie  leaves 
of  which  is  used  as  a  gargle.   Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

BASA'LTES  (Min.)  Basalt,  a  genus  of  earths  of  the  Ar- 
gillaceous  order. 

Generic  Characters.  Consisting  of  more  silica  and  less 
alumina  and  oxyde  of  iron, .  lime,  ma^inesia,  oxyde  of 
manganese  and  soda;  opake,  and  breakmg  into  indeter- 
minate fragments.  '  .  • 

Species.   The  principal  species  ue-rBataltes  eohimnaris, 
Figurate  tra^  Basalt.— j^axa/^^  Trapexum,  seu  gaxum 
impalpabile.  Trap,  consisting .  of  the  three  varieties:— v 
1.  Toadstone;  2.  Rowley  ragg;  S.  .Whin-stone. 
BAS A'RACO  (Com.)  a  small  In£ia  coinr>  ^  ^  ^  T  ^. 
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.BA^A'NIA  {jHt.)  fimnmnrnj  little  trifleg  that  imithi  wen 
wont  to  hsD^  at  tbeir  shop-windowa  as  amulets  and  charms. 

BA'SE,  or  basut  in  Greek  fimnt,  from  fiM^m,  to  go;  signifies 
that  on  which  one  treads,  that  is,  the  lowermost  part  or 
foundation  of  any  body. 

Basx  lArchit.)  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  by  which  it  is  sustained, 
or  uiat  part  that  is  under  the  body,  or  lies  upon  the  pe- 
destal, or  zocle,  when  there  is  any.  [vide  Architecture'} 
.  — Base  of  a  room,  the  lower  projectine  part,  which  conusts 
of  a  plmth,  and  one  or  more  moldings,  called  bate- 
mouiding$. 

Base  of  a  solid  f^re  (Math.)  is  its  lowermost  plain  side,  or 
that  on  which  it  stands;  and  if  the  solid  has  two  opposite 
parallel  plain  sides,  and  one  of  them  is  the  base,  then  the 
other  is  also  called  the  base. — Base  of  a  triangkt  or  any  ! 
odier  plain  figure,  is  usually  that  which  lies  tne  lowest^  ' 
but  any  side  may  be  the  base,  according  to  the  position  in 
which  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  lying,  or  standing. 

Base  {Fort.)  the  external  side  of  the  polygon  in  the  ima- 
gbary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle  of  a 
bastion  to  the  angte  opposite  to  it. — Base  also  signifies  the 
level  line  on  which  any  work  stands  that  is  even  with  the 
ground ;  thus  the  base  of  a  parapet  is  the  rampart. 

Base  (Gun.)  is  the  least  sort  of  ordnance,  the  diameter  of 
whose  base  is  1^,  weighing  200  pounds,  and  carrying  a  ball 
l-r>r  inch  in  diameter. — Base  nng  of  a  cannon^  the  great 
ring  next  behind  the  touch-hole. 

Babe /me  (M//.)  the  line  on  which  troops. in  column  move; 
the  first  division  that  marches  into  the  alignment  forms  the 
base  line  which  each  successive  division  prolongs. — Base 

,  Zine  signifies  also  the  line  on  which  all  the  magasinea  and 
means  of  supply  of  an  army  are  established. 

Bass  line  (Perspect.)  the  common  section  of  a  picture,  and 
the  geometrical  plane. 

Basb  aistinct  {Opt.)  that  precise  distance  from  the  pole  of  a 
convex-glass,  m  which  the  objects  seen  through  it  appear 
distinct :  it  is  the  same  as  focus. 

Base  (Bot.)  that  part  on  which  the  whole  flower  stands,  and 
the  fruit  too  mien  the  flower  has  faded.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  bases,  namely,  the  receptacle  and  the  firuit-bed. 
[vide  Botany,  4^.] 

Bass  (Cob.)  the  broad  extremity  of  a  shell,  in  distinction 
from  the  npex. 

Base  tenttre  {Law)  holding  by  vill^age,  or  other  customary 
service,  in  distinction  from  the  higMr  tenure  in  capite^  or 
by  military  service. 

Base  (Ckem.)  a  term  employed  by  chemists  formerly  to  de- 
sij^te  substances  of  a  fixed  and  inert  nature,  which  com- 

,  bined  with  and  were  acted  on  by  more  volatile  and  active 
menstrua.  Of  this  description  were  reckoned  the  alkalies, 
earths,  uid  metallic  oxydes,  which  form  compound  salts. 
The  modem  chemists  apply  this  term,  base,  to  the  same 
.substances,  because,  altnough  they  do  not  admit  their 
character,  yet  they  reckon  them  principal  ingredients  in  Uie 
formation  of  salts,  which  serve  as  a  convenient  mark  of 

,  distinction  between  the  several  sorts  of  salts  that  differ  in 

.  r^ard  to  their  acid ;  as  salts  with  an  Valine  base,  in 
distinction  from  salts  with  a  metallic  or  earthy  base,  [vide 

■   Chemistry,  or  Salts'] 

BA'SELARD  {Ant.)  or  Basillard;  a  weapon  inentioned  in 
Stat.\2f  which  signifies,  according  to  Mr.  Speight> 

on  Chaucer,  pum>  vel  sicca^  a  poignard. 
BASE'LLA  {BotT)  Climbing  Nightdiade;  a  genus  of  plants, 
,  Class  5  Pentandriat  Order  S,  TV^gyau. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  pone.  —  Cor.  seven-deft.  — 
Stam.  ^laments  five ;  anthers  roundish.  —  Pist.  germ 
snperior;  sti^s  three;  stigmas  oblong.  —  Per.  coro^ 
permanent ;  seed  un^e. 
^edes.  The  species  are  annuals,  or  biennials,  and  natives 
of  India,  &c.  as  ibor^BauUtt  mbra,  CwcHtota,  leu  Gaa- 


do/a  ru&rot  Red  Malabar  Vlg^tshndt,-^ Batella  af6a, 
Gandola  Mirab,  scu  Alatasacih,  White  Malabar  Night- 
shade, &c. 

BASE'LS  {Arehaol.)  Baselli;  a  coin  abolished  by  Henry  U. 

BA'SEMENT  (Archit.)  a  continued  base  extended  along 
any  building,  as  the  basement,  or  lower  story  of  a  hoase,  &  c. 

BASHA'NAN  {Theol.)  a  sect  of  Mahometans  who  carried 
the  notion  of  man's  free  agency  to  its  utmost  length. 

BASHA'W  (Palit.)  or  Pasha,  a  title  given  to  the  grand  of- 
ficers of  the  Porte,  as  the  Capudan- Bashaw  I  the  com- 
mander at  sea,  or  admiral;  Bostangi- Bashaw,  the  chief 
ofiicer  of  the  gardens,  Ac  , 

BA'SIL  {Bot.)  a  perennial,  the  Giuapodium  of  Linnieus. 
The  principal  sorts  are  the  Common  Basil  and  the  Bush- 
Basil,  which  haa  an  aromatic  smell. 

Basil  (Carpent.)  the  sloping  edge  of  a  chisel,  or  of  the  iron 
of  a  plane,  the  angle  of  which  is  ground  away. 

Basil  [Mech.)  the  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned. 

BASILA'HIS  {Anat.)  from  fi^nxioif  a  king ;  royal,  an  epi- 
thet applied  hy  way  of  distinction  to  some  bones,  as  tne 
sphenoid  and  occipital  bones. — Basilaris  arteria^  basitary 
artery,  an  artery  of  the  brain  so  called,  because  it  lies 
upon  the  basilary  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

BA'SILEION  {Med)  a  collyriura. 

BA'SILEUS  (Ant,)  /SsriAfuf,  the  second  in  rank  among  the 
Athenian  archons,  who  presided  over  their  religious  cere- 
mnnies,  &c.  Lys.  A*.  injS;  Demosih*  in  Neear;  Poll. 
Onomast,  1.8,  c,  9;  Harpocration t  Suidass  Stgon  de  Rep. 
Athen.  1.4. 

Basileus  (Po/iV.)  j8«nAi>s.  reXf  from  >3«rt(  Mm,  i.e.  Aw./f/n- 
damentvm  popuU  ;  a  title  anciently  adopted  by  our  English 
kings,  as  Eeo  Edgar  tolius  Anglia  kasUeus  confirmavi. 

BASILPA  (Ant.)  QanMU,  a  fesuval  at  Lebad»a  in  Bceotia. 
Schol.  in  Find.  (Hump,  9. 

BASILIA'RIS  apo^itit  {Anat^  the  great  apophysis  of  the 
occiput. 

BA'SILIC  ConstittUions  {l>av))  an  abridgement  and  reform 
of  the  emperor  Justinian's  laws  made  under  Basilius  and 
Leo,  whence  they  were  named. 

BASI'LICA  (ilflo^.^  the  middle  van  of  the  arm,  so  named 
by  way  of  pre-eminence. 

BASmC£  (^»f.)  halls,  or  spacious  btuldtngs,  adorned  with 
stately  columns,  which  wcte  employed  as  courts  ctf  justice, 
and,  on  tiie  establishment  of  Christunity,  were  many_  of 
them  converted  into  churches.  Suetonius  calls  the  basilic 
a  palace,  and  Zosimus  j8m-iAim  f-M.  dc.  ad  Att.  1.4,  ep. 
16 ;  et  Verr.  4,  c  3  ;  VUruv,  1. 5,  c.  1 ;  Senec.  de  Ira,  I.  3, 
c.  33 ;  Joseph.  Antiq,  1. 15,  c.  1 1 ;  Plin.  1. 6,  ep.  S3  j  Zos'm. 
1.5,  c.  2;  Isidor.  Chrig,  1.5;  Martian  Topogr.  Urb.  Rom. 
1.  3,  c.  6 ;  Pandroll  Deter,  Urb,  Rom,  apud  Grav.  Tkes, 
Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  3,  p.  360. 

BASI'I,ICON.(/t/«/.)  fimrOiuuf,  royal,  from  ^.Aivf,  a  king; 
an  ointment  consisting  of  rosin,  pitch,  ojl,  wax,  &c.;  also 
a  sovereign  kind  of  plaster,  and  an  epithet  for  many  com- 
positions. Cels.  de  Re  Med.  1. 5,  c.  19 ;  Oribas.  Synop.  1. 3 ; 
Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.3,  c.21. 

BASI'LICUM  {Bot.)  the  Ocimum  basiUcum  and  tenuifoliumt 
and  the  BasUicum  agreste  of  Linnaeus. 

B ASIl/lCUS  lAstran)  or  basilica,  the  same  as  Regulus. 

Basilicus  puivis  {Med.)  Royal  powder;  an  epithet  for  se- 
veral purging  powders  containing  cream  of  tartar. 

BASILI'DIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, who  held  the  errors  of  Simon  Magus.  They  main- 
tained, among  other  tilings,  that  angels  created  the  world. 
Justin.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tr^hon  g  S,  Iren.  L  22,  c.  2 ; 
TertuU.  de  Preetceni.  Clem.  AleriOt  et  Stnm,  3 ;  Epiphan, 
Uteres.  23 ;  St.  Augustin.  Hares, 

BASILI'DION  (Med.)  a  particular  cerate  for  the  itch,  de- 
scribed by  Galen. 

BASIU'NDA  (Ant.)  /S^nAiU*.  a  sort  of  ga^  fm^Vhi^^ 
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the  ch(HMing  of  king  and  queea  on  TweUUt-nigfat  PoU: 
Onomast.  1.9,  c.7. 
BA'SILISK  (ZooL)  fiari>iln»f,  basUiscuSf  a  poisonous  serpent, 
BO  colled  from  ^nAti^,  a  king,  because,  according  to  Ni- 
cander,  he  was  fntm  j8m  iAk^  the  king  of  the  reptiles. 
£kc.I.9,t.7«5. 

■    '  '  ■  latt  dbi  tubwuvtt  OMM 
Ftt^pU,  OB  HI  «anM  ngiMt  tnitiwHt  ortnrf. 

It  is  also  called  in  Enelish  a  cockatrice,  because  it  was  fa- 
bled to  be  produced  from  the  e^g  of  a  cock.  This  ser- 
pentj  which  is  the  Lacerta  basihsau  of  Linosus,  is  not 
aboye  three  palms  long,  and  distinguished  from  others  of 
its  tiibe,  by  having  a  white  spot  on  its  head  resembling  a 
diamond.  Plin.  1. 8,  c.  21 ;  Solin.  c.  27  ;  ^lian.  de  Hist. 
Anim.  1.  S,  c.21 ;  Gal.  ad  Phon.  c  8;  Hor.  Hierog,  1. 1, 
c.  1 ,  ^c. ;  Boch.  Hierox.  Part.  Post.  1.  S,  c.  9 ;  Salmas  PUn. 
Exercitat.p,  372. 

Basilisk  (MU.)  the  name  of  a  large  piece  of  ordnance. 

BA'SIN  of  a  dock  {Mar.)  a  place  for  water  con6ned  by 
double  floodgates,  to  prevent  it  running  out  at  ebb  tide. 
It  contains  vessels  before  they  enter  or  afVer  they  come  out 
of  dock. — Basin  qf  a  haven,  that  part  which  opens  from  a 
narrow  channel  into  a  spacious  receptacle. 

Basin  {Anat.)  a  round  cavity  m  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  situate 
betwixt  the  anterior  ventncles  of  the  brain,  and  ending  at 
the  glandulapituiiaria. 

Babivs  qf  a  balance^  {Mech.)  the  two  concave  pieces  of  brass, 
or  other  metal,  hanging  by  strings  at  the  extremi^  of  the 
beam ;  the  one  to  hold  the  weights,  and  the  other  the  tilings 
to  be  weighed. — Bannt,  among  ^ass-grinders,  the  dishes  la 
whidi  are  formed  or  ground  the  convex  g^aases,  which  are 
difierent  as  the  fbcusses  of  the  glass  are  at  a  greater  or 
lees  diatcmce.— fidfuu,  w^h  hatters,  the  iron  moulds  in 
which  they  form  their  wool  or  fur  into  hats. 

BA'SIO-CERATO-CHONDRO-GLOSSUS  {Anat.)  vide 
Htft^jossus. 

Basio-Tjlossum,  vide  Hvoghssus. 

Basio  pharynojbus,  vide  Constrictor pharyngis  meditis. 

BA'SIS  {Anat.)  iSfiinf,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  according  to  Hip- 
pocrates. De  Artie— ^Batis  cordis,  Uie  superior  part  of 
the  heart,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  apex,  or  small  point.— 

'  Basis  Cerebri,  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  brain. 
Ruf.Ephes.  1.1,  C.22. 

Basis  {Med.)  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  compotitioiL 

BA'SKET  {Her.)  vide  Winnwsing  Basket. 

Basket  Tenure  of  Lands  (Ltna)  vide  Canes-Tellus, 

BA'SKING  SHARK  {Ich.)  a  species  of  the  shark,  the 
Squalus  ntaximus  of  Linnaeus,  so  called  from  its  lying 
much  in  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Hus  fisn 
inhabits  the  Arctic  and  European  seas,  feeds  on  the 
smaller  cetaceous  animals,  and  grows  to  a  prodigious  size, 
but  is  not  ver^  fierce.  The  liver  is  very  large,  and  pro- 
duces much  oiL 

BASNETUM  {ArcJueol.)  a  basnet. 

BA'SON  {Anat)  vide  Basin. 

B A'SS  {Mtch.)  a  sort  of  cashioa  made  of  straw  or  rashes ; 
also  a  collar  for  horses. 

Bass  {Mus.)  in  Italian  basso,  the  lowest  or  deepest  part  of 
any  compontion,  which  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
harmony.  Bass  is  of  different  kinds,  as — Thorough  bass, 
which  includes  the  fimdamental  rules  of  composition. — 
Fundamental  bass,  wtu^  forms  the  tone,  or  natural  found- 
ation of  harmony.— GnHHui  bass,  is  that  which  commences 
with  some  subject  of  its  own,  that  is  conUnually  repeated 
throughout  the  movement,  whilst  the  umaer  parts  pursue 
a  separate  wr,— i^li^reif  bass  is  that  whicn,  while  a  certain 
chora  or  harmony  is  continued  by  the  parts  above,  moves 
in  notes  of  the  same  harmony. — Bttss  diff,  or  F  ^ff\  the 

oharacter  mariced  thus        and  placed  at  the  beginning 
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of  a  irtave.  In  which  the  hase,  or  lower  notes  of  a  ooA- 
positlon,  are  placed. — Bass  diff'  note,  that  note  in  the  bass 
stave  which  is  placed  on  the  same  line  with  the  bass  cliC 
[vide  Afunc] — Bass  voice,  the  gravest  and  dee(>est  of  the 
male  voices. — Bass  vid,  a  well-known  stringed  instnimept 
of  the  sattie  fiwm  but  larger  than  a  violin. 

Bass  Relief  {Arckit.)  vide  Basso  Retiroo. 

BASSE  {Ich.)  a  species  of  p«%h,  the  }Jtfi^l  of  Aristotle, 
the  Perca  Labrax  of  Linnaeus ;  a  strong,  active,  voracious 
fish,  which  Ovid  calls  rapidi  lum,  wherefore  they  are  cidled 
lupus  by  RondeletiuB.  The  flesh  is  esteemed  as  very  d9> 
licate. 

Basse  court  {ArchU.)  a  court  separated  from  the  prindpid 

one,  and  destined  for  the  stables,  &c. 
BA'SSET  {^rt.)  a  game  of  dianee,  which  was  invented  by 

a  Venetian  nobleman. 
BASSETTO  {Mus.)  or  basso,  a  small  bass  viol. 
BA'SSIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Ferdinand 

Bassi,  curator  of  the  Botanic*  garden  at  Bologna,  Chus  11 

Dodecandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. —Cos. 
monopetalous. — STAM.^anwiff  sixteen;  aiiMers linear, 
PisT.  germ,  superior;  style  subuhUe;  Oigma  acute.— 
Per.  arupe  flesh]^ ;  seeds  nuts  five. 
Species.   The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  India. 

BA'SSO-BELIEVO  {Arckit.)  in  French  bas  reUef  in  English 
Bass  Relief,  a  sort  of  sculpture  in  which  the  figures  ate  re- 
presented as  projecting  from  the  back  ground,  as  a  kind  of 
relief  in  distinction  from  the  alto  relievo  and  mezzo  rvfiemw 

Basso  {Mus.)  Italian  for  bass,  which  in  choral  scores  is 
generally  placed  against  the  stave  of  the  instrumental 
bass. — Basso  is  of  dif^wit  kinds,  as  Basso  comxriant^, 
the  bass  of  the  little  chmrus.— Boaro  npieito,  the  bass  H 
the  grand  chorus.— Bosio  eontinuo,  that  part  of  a  compo- 
sition which  is  figured  for  the  organ,  &c.  &c. 

BA'SSOCK  {Mech.)  the  same  as  Bass  or  Hassock. 

BASSOON  (Mua.)  a  wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  venr 
long  tube,  and  a  reed  for  the  «lmisuon  of  the  wind;  H 
comprehends  three  octaves. 

BASSO^IA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chus  5  PeHtandria, 
Order  1,  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  CAh*perianth  one-leaved.— Cob. one- 
petalled. — St  am.  ^filaments  five;  anthers  ovate.— Pisr. 
germ  ovate;  style  short;  O^ma  thickish.— Pas.  berry 
ovate;  seeds  very  many. 
Species,  The  only  species  is  the— .B^MOviia  ^IvatkOf  |i 
perennial,  native  of  Giuana. 

BASS-VI'OL  {Mus.)  vide  Bass.—Bass  voice,  [vide  Bass'] 

B A'STA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  enough,  stop  !  an  expression  used 
by  the  leader  of  a  band. 

BA'STARD  {Gunn.)  a  name  for  those  pieces  of  ordnance 
which  are  of  an  unusual  size  and  make. 

Bastard-scarlet  {Mech.)  a  name  given  to  red  dyed  with 
bale-madder,  which  comes  the  nearest  to  new  scarlet. 

Bastard  (Lato)  one  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  accordmg 
to  the  civil  and  canon  law ;  but  one  begotten  as  weU  as  bom 
out  of  wedlock,  according  to  the  common.  S  Inst, 
BaHard-dgni,  a  son  bom  out  ot  wedlock,  in  distinction 
from  another  son  bom  of  the  same  man  and  woman  aftor 
thdr  marriage.  LU.  sect.  399^  Stc 

Bastard  Alkanet  {Bol.)  an  annual,  the  Lilhospermvm  or- 
•oense  of  Linnsus. — Bastard  balm,  a  perennial,  the  Mdktif 
MslufO0AirfbMii.--'BaBtard  CablH^e-tree,  the  Ge^reya^ 
Bastard  Cedar,  the  Buiroma  GMtuma. — Bastard  Cress,  a 
bimnial,  the  TA/cupi.- Bastard  Feverfew,  an  annual,  die 
Purtheuium  Hysterophorus^Beetsatd  Genrian,  an  annual, 
the  Sarothra. — Bastard  Gromwdl,  an  annual,  the  Utho^er* 
mum  arwnxtf.— Bastard  Hares'  Ear,  a  shrub,  the  P^ufiw.— 
Bastard  Hatchet  Vetch,  an  annual,  the  0ti«rrr»/a.— Bastard 
Hemp,  a  peienaial,  theJ^Hs^^,^^^^^^ 
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Jthania. — Bastard  Jesuit's  Bark-tree,  the  Iva  Jhttescens. — 
Bastard  IndigOj  a  shrub,  the  ^mofp^ia.— Bastard  Knot- 
rran,  the  Corr^iola, — Bastard  Luj^ne,  a  perennial,  the 
Tri/bliuM  Lupinatter. — Bastard  Orpine,  the  Andrachue. — 
Bastard  PellitOTj,  die  AckiUea. — ^Bastard  Pimpernel,  en 
annual,  die  Centuncidta. — Bastard  Plantain,  a  large  her- 
baceous  plant,  the  HeUconia  Bihai  and  Centuncvliu, — Bas- 
tard Quince,  a  shrub,  the  MespUua  (^me^rae^u$^V^ 
tard  Saffron,  an  annual,  the  Caiihamm  iinctoritu. — ^Bastard 
Toadflax,  a  perennial,  the  Theaium  linophyllum.^BMtaid 
Vetch,  a  perennial,  the  Pkaca. 
Bastard  ffmn^^  {Vet.)  the- strangles  in  its  most  violent 
state. 

BA'STARDY  {Lafn)  battardiot  the  defect  of  birth  objected 
to  one  bom  out  of  wedlock. — Rights  of  bastardy^  a  right 
in  the  French  Lav,  by  virtue  of  which  the  effects  of 
bastards  dying  intestate  devolved  to  the  kbg,  or  the  lord 
of  the  manor, 

BASTE'RIA  (Bo(.)  the  CalycantkusJIorida  of  Linneus. 

BATA  (fio/.)  the  Musa  paradisia  of  Linnaeus. 

BATA'TA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  potatoe,  or  the 
Solanum  tuberosttm  of  Linnseus. — Batata  is  also  a  name 
for  a  species  of  the  Dioscerea  of  Linneeus. 

BATAnrUS  (Btyt.)  a  species  of  the  Convolvulus  of  Linnzus. 

BASTILLE  {PtUit.)  the  name  of  a  noted  French  prison  de- 
stroved  during  the  French  Revolution. 

BA'STION  (Fort.)  a  large  mass  of  earth  forming  part  of  the 
inner  indosure  of  a  fortification,  anciently  called  the  bul- 
wark. The  basdon  consists  of  two  facets  and  an  opening 
towards  the  centre  called  the  gorge.  It  is  of  ditferent 
kinds ;  namely — Fully  or  soUd  bastion^  that  in  which  die 
level  ground  within  is  even  with  the  rampart. — Empti/t  or 
hollow  battioHt  where  the  level  ground  is  much  lower  than 
the  bastion.—Composed  bastion,  when  two  sides  of  the 
interior  polygon  are  very  unequal.  —  Deformed  battion, 
when  the  irregularis  of  the  lines  and  angles  causes  the 
basdon  to  appear  defimned — CW  bastiont  that  which 
makes  a  re-entering  angle  at  the  ^int,  sometimes  called 
battion  with  a  tenaUI^Demi-basttont  one  raised  on  the 
plane  of  another  bastion,  but  much  higher. — Regidarbat- 
tion,  that  which  has  its  due  proportion  of  faces,  &c.— 
Flat  bastion,  one  constructed  on  a  right  line  so  that  its 
demigorges  do  not  form  an  angle,  [vide  Forti^ation] 

BA'STON  («er.)  vide  Batton. 

Baston  {Law)  a  servant  or  officer  belonging  to  the  warden. 

of  the  Fleet,  who  attends  the  king's  courts  to  take  such 

into  custody  as  are  committed  by  the  court. 
BASTONA'DO  {Polit.)  a  mode  of  punishment,  usual  among 

the  Turks,  of  beating  the  oflfender  on  the  soles  of  the 

feet. 

BA'SUS  {Archaol  )  strike,  as  **  Per  basum  tokietum  capere 
to  take  toll  by  strike,  m  disdncdon  from,  w  amulo  vel  can- 
idle. 

BAT  (Zoo/.)  the  VesperiUio  of  Umueos,  an  animal  that  re- 
sembles both  a  bird  and  a  moiue.  It  has  wings,  not  of 
fbadiers,  but  of  a  skin  distended ;  lays  no  eg^  but  brings 
forth  its  young  alive,  and  suckles  them.  It  is  never  to  be 
tamed,  feeds  on  insects,  and  flies  about  in  the  dusk  of  a 
sutnmer's  evenly. 

Bat  {Her.)  vide  Here  Mouse. 

BAT-fWifl|g  ( Sporl,)  a  way  of  catcbing  birds  in  the  n^^ 
while  they  are  roosdng. 

BAt-Hortes  {Mil.)  or  Btao'Horset,  baggage  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  officer  when  on  actual  duty. — BaUMen,  or  Bsw- 
Meitt  originallr  servants  hured  in  war  ^ne  to  take  care 
of  the  horses  belonging  to  die  artillery,  &c.  llie  same 
name  is  given  now  to  those  who  are  excused  regimental 
duty  for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  to  the  horees 
belonging  to  the  officers. 

BATA  {Bot^  the  Muta  Paradisiaca  of  Lioneus. 


BAfTABLE  gromKd  (Lm)  land  lying  between  England  and 
Scodand  heretofiire  in  debate,  or  debatable  to  whom  it 

belonged. 

BATAGE  (Aft?.)  or  Battaget  Fkvncfa,  for  the  dme  employed 
in  reducins  gunpowder  to  its  proper  consistency. 

BATA'ILLE  Cheval  de  (MU.)  a  war  horse,  or  charger. 

BATAILLON  quarri  {Mil.)  French  for  a  battalion  formed 
into  a  perftct  square,  which  ts  equally  strong  on  all 
sides. 

BATA^KDE  {MU,)  an  eight  pounder  among  the  French. 

BATARDEAU  {Fort.)  a  massive  perpendicular  pile  of 
masonry,  whose  length  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  ditch 
inundadon,  or  any  part  of  a  fordficadon  where  the  -mXiex 
cannot  be  kept  in  by  any  other  means. 

BATCHELOR  {Her.)  v'lAe  Bachelor. 

TO  BATE  {Fttlc,)  the  act  of  a  hawk  fluttering  her  wings, 
either  from  fist  or  perch,  as  it  were  striving  to  get  ^way. 

BATEMENT  {Carp.)  the  wasdng  of  stuff"  m  cutting  it  for 
a  designed  purpose ;  a  board  is  stud  "  to  have  so  much 
batement "  from  which  any  quantity  is  cut  off; 

BATH  {BiU.)  n3,  a  liquid  measure  of  the  largest  capad^ 
next  to  the  homer,  of  which  it  was  the  tenth  part,  EzeL 
xlv.  1 1,  H.  It  was  equal  to  the  Epha,  i.  e.  seven  gallons 
and  a  half  English. 

Bath,  Knights  ^the  (Her.)  a  military  order  of  Knighthood 
of  uncertain  original,  but  so  called  from  a  part  of  die 
ceremony.  It  was  restored,  if  not  instituted,  by  Henry  IV, 
and  revived  again  in  the  rei^  of  George  L  The  Knights 
wear  a  red  ribbon,  and  their  motto  is  "  Trin  juncta  in 
unOf**  alluding  to  the  three  cardinal  virtues  which  every 
knight  ought  to  posses,    [vide  Heraldry"] 

Bath  (Med.)  any  receptacle  for  water  which  is  convenient 
for  bathing.  This  is  distinguished  into  the  hot,  tepid,  or 
cold  Bath,  accorcUng  to  tlu  tempenture  of  die  water. — 
Bath  is  alM  any  amficial  contrivance  wliidi  is  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  oath,  which  is  of  different  kinds,  as— • 
Shower  Bath,  an  apfmratus  for  applying  water  to  die  body 
through  numerous  apertures  after  the  manner  of  a  shower. 
'—Vapour  Bath  conveys  moisture  or  heat  to  the  body 
through  the  medium  of*^  steam,  which  may  be  done  to  any 
degree  of  temperature.— Mn/tcofn/  Bath,  such  as  is  satu- 
rated with  various  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  sub- 
stances.—Dry  Bath,  made  of  ashes,  salt,  sand,  &c,  through 
which  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  body. 

Bath  {Chem.)  a  contrivance  by  which  heat  is  conveyed  to 
any  substance,  as  when  a  bo^  is  heated  by  the  steam  or 
vapour  of  boiling  water,  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  means  of 
a  vapour  Bath. 

Bath  [Metal.)  the  fusion  of  metallic  matter  for  any  parti- 
cular purpose :  metals  are  said  to  be  in  bath  when  they 
are  meited  for  refining;  and  the  purifying  of  gold  by  anti- 
mony is  called  the  bath  of  gold. 

BATHYS  {Med.)  the  best  sort  of  cheese  for  food  used  by 
the  great  at  Rome.   Gal.  de  Alim.Jac.  1.  3,  c.  1 7. 

BATHMIS  [Anat.)  jSol/Mf,  a  sinus,  or  cavity  of  a  bon«, 
which  receives  the  protuberance  of  another  at  the  joints. 
Gort.  Ihf.  Med.  /  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat, 

BATHRGFN  (5»r.)  ^tfm,  or  ^^t»,  as  it  is  written  in  Hip- 
pocrates's  Treatise,  dt  Jlatibui»  the  wamiuifn,  Himocratist 
an  instrument  invented  for  the  extesision  of  fractured 
limbs.    Oribas.  de  Machin,  c.  89. 

BATl'LLUS  (Miu.)  an  instrument,  used  in  theiervice  of  the 
Armenian  churches,  formed  like  a  stafi|  and  furnished  with 
rings  which  yield  an  harmonious  sound. 

BAf^S  {Ich.)  fiAnt,  or  fimrni  a  sort  of  fish,  the  Baia  bati$. 
of  liinnseus. 

Batis  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plantB>  CUm^  Dtoeda,  Order  4 
TOrandria, 

Generic  Characters.   Cal.  omm/  pyramidal. — Cor.  none.. 
-Sjam.  JUaments  four;  J-'^^'tlS^Sf'rf'^VW^' 
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quadrangular ;  tt^le  none ;  stigma  obtuw.'-'PjiR.  berry 
one-celled ;  tefds  four. 
SpedeM,   The  ooly  species  is  die  Batii  maritima,  marititna 
erecta.  Sic  seu  Kali /ruticomm,  &c.;  a  ^nib,  native  of 
Jamaica. 

BATI'STE  (Com.)a  fine  white  linen  manu&ctured  in  Picardy. 

BA'TMAN  {Com.)  a  Persian  weight  of  four  hundred  drams. 

BAT'ON  de  Commandement  {Mu.)  literally  *'  A  staff  of 
command/'  which  was  a  symbol  of  authority  given  to 
generals  in  the  French  army.  Henry  III,  before  his  ac- 
cession,  received  the  b&ton  on  being  made  generalissimo 
of  the  forces  of  his  brother  Charles  IX. 

BATOO'N  (Archit.)  a  moulding  in  the  base  of  a  column. 

Batoon  (MU,)  a  truncheon,  or  marshal's  staff 

BATllACHI'TES  {Min.)  a  stone,  in  colour  and  shape 

much  resembling  a  green  frog.    Plin,  1.  37»  c.  10. 
'BATRA'CHIUM  iBol.)  CrowVfoot,  a  sort  of  herb.  Plin. 
■  1.  25. 

BATRACHO'IDES  (Bot.)  the  Geranium,  et  Pkceum  pra- 

tense,  et  sulvaticum  of  Linnaeus.    Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. 
BATRACHOMYOMA'CHIA  {Lit.)  the  title  of  one  of 
Homer's  smaller  poems  signifyine  the  battle  between  the 
frogs  and  mice,  from  ^ctrpx^Kt  a  frog,  ^uc^  mouse,  tt-^Xfit 
a  battle. 

BATRACHUS  [Ick.)  &»Tt*x,^,  a  sea  fish  like  the  frog, 

called  a  sea-  devil.    Pfin.l.  32,  c.  11. 
Batrachus  {Med.)  an  infiamm^ry  tumor  which  rises 

under  the  tongue,  particularly  of  children.  PauL  Mginet, 

de  Re  Med,  I.  3,  c.  26. 
BATTA  (Mil.)  allowances  made  to  troops  in  India. — Dri/ 

6atttt,  money  which  is  given  in  India  to  the  troops  in  lieu  of 
.   ratios.— batta,  an  additional  allowance  which  is  eiveu 

by  the  East  India  Company  to  their  troops. — Half  batia, 

half  of  the  above  allowance  drawn  by  the  troops  in  gar- 
.  risoa.--n^«f  batta,  batta  ^veo  in  kind. 
BATTA^LIA  {Mil.)  from  the  Italian  BattagUa,  order  of 

battle. 

BATTA'LION  {MiU.)  in  French  balaiUon^  a  body  of  foot 
soldiers  of  from  600  to  800  men. — "  To  draw  up  battalion^' 
is  to  range  the  men  in  order  of  battle.— Tnangu/or  bat- 
talion, a  body  of  troops  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
as  was  formerly  the  practice. 

BATTA'RDEA  [Archit.)  coffer-dam,  a  case  of  piling  fixed 
in  the  bed  of  a  river  for  drawing  off  the  water  where  the 

,   pier  of  a  bridge  is  to  be  built.  ' 

BATTA'TA  [Bot.)  vide  Batata. 

BATTEL  [Law)  in  French  bataille,  an  ancient  mode  of 
trial  by  single  combat  called  wager  of  battel,  where,  in 
appeals  of  felony,  the  appellee  might  fight  with  the  ap- 
pellant to  prove  his  innocence.  It  was  also  used  in  aSkirs 
of  chivalry  or  honour,  and  in  civil  cases  upon  issue 
joined  in  a  writ  of  right.  Glanv*  1.  %  c.7  ;  Brit,  c  22; 
Co.  Lit.  294. 

Battel  [MU.)  vide  Battle. 

BA'TTELED  [Her.)  or  embatteled,  vide  Crenelle. 
BATTELER  (Cus.)  a  student  in  the  University  that  bat- 
tles. 

JBA'TTEN  {Carp.)  a  scantling  or  piece  of  wooden  stuff  from 
,  two  to  (bur  inches  broad  and  one  inch  thick. — Batten-door, 
a  door,  on  the  surface  of  wliich  are  fixed  stiles,  rails,  and 
munnions,  made  of  battens,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  flramed  door. — Batten^fioor,  the  same  as  a  Boarded- 
floor. 

Batten  [Mech.)  the  moveable  lath  or  bar  of  a  loom,  which 
serves  to  strike  in,  or  close,  more  or  less^  the  threads  of  a 
woof. 

BATTENING  {Carpen.)  the  act  of  fixing  battens  to  walls 
for  nailing  of  the  lath  over  which  the  plaister  is  laid ;  or  it 
is  the  battens  that  are  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

BA'TtENS  (Mar.)  thin  pieces  of  oak  or  fir,  nailed  to  tlie 
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mast-head— Ba/^ni  qf  the  haUkett  tUanm  Istha  which 
serve  to  keep  the  taroaulia  close  to  the  hatchway*—  7  ro- 
cing-batlens,  pieces  of  wood  to  which  the  seamen's  bam^ 
mocks  are  slung. 
TO  Batten  {Arait.)  a  term  used  to  signify  that  a  wall» 

{}iece  of  timber,  and  the  like,  does  not  stand  upright^  but 
eans  from  a  person  ;  in  distinction  from  overhanging,  when 
it  leans  towards  the  person. 
BATTERI'E  de  tambour  [MU.)  French  for  a  beat  of  the 

drum,  called  in  English,  the  General. 
Batterib  is  also  the  name  for  a  Battery,  aS'-Batteriff  en 
rouagCt  a  battery  used  to  dismount  the  enemy's  canon.— 
Batteriepar  camarade,  the  discharge  of  several  pieces  of 
ordnance  planted  above  a  parapet  that-  is  not  sufficiently 
high  to  aamit  of  emhrasaies.—Batlerie  de  canon,  signifies 
not  only  a  park  of  artiHcry,  or  the  place  where  the  ord- 
nance are  planted,  but  also  the  pieces  themselves,  as  baite^ 
rie  directe,  cannon  planted  right  in  front  of  a  work,  &c. 
[vide  Balterv] 

BATTERING  {Mil.)  a  cannonade  of  heavy  ordnance  from 
the  first  and  second  parallel  of  entrenchment  against  aay 
fortress  or  works. — la  batter  in  breach,  in  French  battre  en 
brecke,  is  a  heavy  cannonade  of  many  pieces  directed  to 
one  part  of  the  revetement  from  the  third  parallel. — 
terittg-pieces,  the  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  used  in  battering. 
— Battering-train,  a  train  of  artillery  used  solely  for  be- 
sieging a  strong  place. 

Battehiho  ram  {MU.)  vide  Aries, 

Battering  ram  {Her.)  the  ancient  military 
machine  of  this  name  has  been  used  as  a 
charge  in  some  coats  of  arms,  as  atgent 
three  battering  ranis,  barwise  proper,  headed 
azure,  armed  and  garnished  or,  name  Bertie, 

BATTERY  {Law)  French  batterie,  an  act  that 
tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  by  violently  striking  or 
beating  a  man,  who  may  therefore  mdict  the  person,  or 
have  his  action  of  trespass,  or  of  assault  and  battery;  there 
may  be  an  assault  without  battery,  but  there  can  be  do 
battery  without  an  assault. 

Battery  {MU.)  any  raised  place  on  which  cannon  are 
planted.  It  consists  of  K—BreaOvjork,  parapet,  or  epaule- 
ment. — Embrazures,  or  open  spaces  lefl  to  put  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns.— Mer^n*,  the  solid  earth  between  the  em- 
brasures.— Geiwuilleres,  or  parts  of  the  parapet  which 
cover  the  carriages. — Platform,  or  wooden  floor  to  prevent 
the  carriages  from  sinking. 

Batteries  are  of  different  kinds,  as — Gun-batteries^  wliich 
are  the  common  sort— Opffo  batteries,  in  French  batteries 
en  plein  champ,  different  sorts  of  batteries,  when  they  are 
exposed  to  view. — Covered  or  masked  batteries,  batteries 
enterrSes,  when  hidden  by  a  breastwork. — Suni  or  buried 
batterie*,  when  the  platform  is  sunk  on  which  the  cannon 
are  planted*  so  that  trenches  are  cut  into  the  earth  for 
firing  through — Ricochet  batteries,  when  the  elevation  is 
but  small,  and  the  balls  are  made  to  roll  along  the  oppo- 
site parapet  to  dismount  the  enemy's  cannon. — Cross 
batteries,  two  batteries  firing  athwart  each  other  on  the 
same  object.  They  are  otherwise  called  murdering  bat* 
teries,~r  Sweeping  or  enfilading  batteries,  in  French  batteries 
d'Enfilade,  when  they  scour  or  sweep  the  whole  leDgth 
of  a  straight  line. — Direct  batteries^  in  French  batteries 
direetest  those  situated  directly  opposite  to  the  place  in- 
tended to  be  battered. — ObUgue  eatteries,  in  French  bat- 
teries  en  eckardet  when  they  play  obliquely  upon  any 
woric — Reverse  or  murdering  batteries,  in  rrench  bat* 
.  teries  de  reverse,  which  play  on  tlie  enemy's  back. — 
Redan  batteries,  in  French  Batteries  en  redans,  snch 
as  flank  each  other  at  the  saliant  or  re-entering  angles 
of  a  fortification. — Joint  batteries,  or  in  French  Bat* 
teries  par  camerade,  when  sever^l^iuu  play|Upoa  tbo 
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tame  place  at  the  tame  time. — Mortar  hatteriest  id 
French  Batteries  de  mortierf  have  the  parapet  inwards, 
and -no  embrazureft. — GUtncmg  6atteriet,  Ukmc  whose 
shot  sbikes  the  object  at  an  angle   of  SO^,  after 
which  the  ball  glances  from  the  object  and  recoils 
to  some  adjacent  object.— Fffwtiie  or  Ga^m  battc' 
ria,  in  French  Battertes  djhtanett  batteries  made  of 
ftsdnes  instead  of  rods,  when  Uiey  cannot  be  procured. — 
Battery  planks^  the  planks  used  in  making  platfonns. — 
Battery  mwei,  square  chests  or  boxes  filled  with  earth  or 
dung,  and  used  mstead  of  sods  for  the  erection  of  bat- 
tles.—Bof/nv  naiU,  wooden  pins  made  of  the  toughest 
wood,  with  which  the  platforms  are  nailed.— Ba/fe;^ 
matter^  an  officer  whose  business  it  wan  to  see  to  the  rais- 
ing of  batteries,  which  office  is  now  suppressed  in  England. 
Battebt,  ^wrfifi^  (Mar,)  a  battery  erected  either  on  simple 
rafts,  or,  accoMing  to  the  latest  invention  of  Sur  William 
Congreve,  on  the  bulls  of  sbifM.  • 
Battbbt  (Elect.)  a  combination  of  coated  surfaces  of  glass 
jon,  so  connected  that  they  may  be  charged  at  once  and 
discharged  by  a  common  conductor. — Battery^  or  Pile,  an 
apparatus  employed  for  accumulating  the  electricity  of 
^vanism,  consisting  of  plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  of 
sUra*  and  zinc,  soldered  together,  and  cemented  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  a  number  of  water-tight  cells,  [vide 
Chemistry] 

BATTEU'RS  tTEstrade  (MiL)  scouU  of  horsemen  sent  to 

collect  intelligence. 
BA'^rriNG-STAFF  (AfecA.)  a  tool  used  by  laundressers  to 

beat  washed  linen. 
BATTITU'RA  (Met.)  the  squama  or  scales  which  fly  off 

from  the  metals  while  under  the  hammer. 
BATTLE  (Law)  vide  Battel. 

TO  Battle,  to  take  up  provision  in  the  coUeire-book  at 
Oifoid.  ^ 

Battle  axe  (Mil.)  an  ancient  sort  of  weapon,  havmg  an 
-axe  and  a  pmnt  at  the  end,  <br  cutting  or  thrusting. 

Battle  axe  (Her.)  the  weapon  of  this  name  was  frequently 
used  as  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  as  he  ' 
beareth  **  f(ulet  three  battle  axes,  or,  name 
Haekluitt  of  Yetton,  in  Hertfordshire."  From 
this  fomily  was  descended  Richard  Hackluit, 
prebend  of  Westminster,  and  author  of  a  col- 
'  lection  of  sea  voyages.  ^ 

BATTLED  (Archit^  or  embattled,  an  epithet  for  a  wall 
which  has  a  double  row  of  embattlements. 

Battled  (Her.)  or  embattledy  en  epithet  for  a  line  of  par- 
tidon  having  one  battlement  upon  another. 

BATTLEDORE  (S^rt.)  an  instrument  used  either  with  a 
ihuttlecock  or  tennis  ball. 

BATTLEDORE-SHAPED  (Bo/.)  Spatulatug-,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf,  when  its  fore  part  is  circular  and  it  grows  smaller 
towards  the  base,  as  in  the  Cucubalux  otites. 

BATTLEMENTS  (Arch.)  from  battle;  notches  or  inden- 
tures in  the  top  of  a  wall  or  building,  like  embrazures, 
to  look  throuuh. 

BATTO'LOGY  (Gram.)  j8«TT«A«yM,  from  /S«rr«f,  a  foolish 
poet  of  that  name,  and  speech ;  vain  babbling ;  tau- 
*oh^y-    Hetychius ;  Suidas, 

BATTON  (Her.)  battune^  or  Won,  in 
French  baton,  a  staff  truncheon,  used  as  an 
abatement  in  coats  of  arms  to  denote  illegi- 
timacy. It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  bend- 
sinister,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

BATTOO^,  vide  BttUtm, 

BATTRE  (Mil.)  a  French  word,  signifiying  literally  to 
beat;  is  also  employed  m  many  military  phrases  in  a  par- 
ticular B«ue,  as— ^tfrv  la  campagne,  to  scour  the  coun- 
try.-^BaMw>  de-  Jirmtt  to  throw  cannon  shot  in  almost  a 
perpmdictUac  direction-  against  any  object.— -Bott/v  en 


br^cAe,  to  batter  in  breach. — Batlre  en  Jtanc,  to  direct 
shot  along  the  front  of  an  object. — Battre  d  dos,  to  direct 
the  shot  along  the  back  part  of  an  object. — Battre  en  tape, 
to  batter  a  work  at  the  foot  of  its  revetement. — Battre  en 
talve,  to  make  a  general  discharge  of  heavy  ordnance.— 
Battre  la  caisse,  to  beat  a  drum. — Battre  un  &jr,  to  give 
notice  by  sound  of  dnun  when  an  officer  is  to  be  received,' 
a  punishment  inflicted,  &c. — Battre  la  ehamtulej  to  beat  a 
parley.— BoMre  aux  champs,  to  give  notice  by  beat  of 
drum  that  a  regiment  is  approaching  or  marching  off,  &c. 
—Battre  la  charge,  to  beat  the  charge,  or  to  give  notice 
that  a  general  discharge  of  mu^etry  is  about  to  take  place. 
—Battre  la  Diane,  to  beat  the  reveille.— Ba//r0  leg  dra- 
peaux,  to  announce,  by  beat  of  drum,  that  the  colours  are 
to  be  lodged.— BaZ/rtf  la  generate,  to  beat  the  General.— 
Battre  la  marche,  to  ^ve  the  signal  for  advancing  or  re> 
treating. — Battre  la  masse,  to  give  notice  by  beat  of  drum, 
for  the  soldiers  to  go  to  church. — Battre  lapriere,  to  give 
notice,  by  beat  of  drum,  for  prayers. — Battre  la  retraite, 
to  beat  the  retreat,  &c.  [vide  To  Beat] — Se  Battre  en  re- 
traite, to  keep  up  a  running  fight. 

BATZ  (Com.)  a  coin  of  less  value  than  a  farthing,  current 
in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

BAUDRIER  (Mil.)  French  for  a  cross-belt,  end  also  a 
sword-belt. 

BAVE^TTE  (Mil.)  French  for  a  piece  or  apron  of  lead, 

which  is  placed  in  fitmt  of  a  water-pipe,  or  upon  a  roof 

that  is  slated, 
BAUGE  (Mil.)  FVench  for  a  coarse  sort  of  mortar. 
Bauge  (Com.)  a  drugget  manufactured  in  Burgundy,  with* 

thread  spun  thick  and  coarse  wool. 
BAUHI'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  called  by  Plumier 

after  John  and  Caspar  Baubin,  two  famous  botanists.  Class 

10  Decandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  pertardh  oblong.^ — CoR.  wtaU 
five,  oblong.— St AM.^amnff  ten;  anM«r« ovate.— Pist. 
germ  oblong ;  style  filtforro ;  stigma  obtuse. — Pes.  l^rae  • 
oblong ;  smb  many. 

Species,    The  species  are  shrubs  and  natives  of  India. 
BA'VIMS  (Mil.)  small  fiiggots  of  brushwood  having  no  part 

of  the  brush  taken  o^  which  serve  as  &scines. 
BAULK  (Archit.)  vide  Bali. 

BA'WLING  (Sport.)  a  name  given  to  the  noise  of  dogs  who 
are  too  busy  before  they  find  the  scent. 

BA'WREL  (Falcon.)  a  kind  of  hawk  resembling  the  linnet 
in  size  and  shape,  but  having  a  longer  body  ana  tail. 

BAY  (Geog.)  in  Saxon  byje,  German  Bucht,  from  biegeiip 
to  bend  or  curve ;  an  arm  of  the  sea  stretching  inland. 

Bat  (Mar.)  any  inlet  of  the  sea  between  two  capes  er  pro- 
montories, where  shipping  may  ride.  Smaller  bays  are 
denominated  gulfs  or  havens,  and  creeks,  which  are  tlie>' 
smallest  of  the  kind. — Bay  of  a  shi^,  that  part  on  each 
side,  between  the  decks  of  large  ^ips  of  war,  which  lies 
before  the  bits. 

Bat  (Mechi)  or  pen,  a  pond  head,  made  very  high  to  keep' 
in  water  for  the  supply  of  a  mill.    Stat.  27,  Eliz, 

Bay  (Bot.)  or  Bay'tree,  the  female  laurel-tree,  a  well  known 
shrub,  which  iJinneeus  has  therefore  entitled  the  Laurus 
nobitis.  It  is  an  evergreen  which  grows  wild  in  Italy  and 
France.  The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  shrub  have  an 
aromatic  and  astringent  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  whence 
it  is  called  the  Sweet  Bay,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts- 
cultivated  in  gardens,  namely,  the  Broad-leaved  Bay,  the 
Common  Bay,  and  the  Narrow-leaved  Bay;  it  is  generally- 
supposed  to  be  the  Laurus  of  the  ancients. 

Bay  (Sporty  when  a  dog  detains  a  partridge  till  she  be  shot, 
he  IS  said  to  keep  ber  at  hay\  also  when-  the  dogs  have 
earthed  anjr  vermin,  or  brought  a  deer  or  boar,  or  the  like» 
to  turn  against  them ;  tlien  not  only  the  deer  btttj^e  d«^s 
ace  saidtoioy.  ^  Digitized' by  CiOOg 
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Bay  (Vet.)  a  colour  In  Itorset;  so  cdled  from  its  resem- 
bling the  colour  of  a  dried  bay  leaf.  There  are  various 
shades  of  this  colour,  from  the  bright  bay,  which  is  a 
very  beautiful  colour,  to  the  dark  bay,  which  approaches 
very  near  to  the  brown,  but  is  mon  ana  shining. 
Bay  horses  have  black  manes,  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  sorrel  which  have  reddish  manes. — Bat/  is  also  the 
same  as  a  Bay-Horse. 

Bat  lArchH*)  1.  A  space  left  in  a  wall  for  a  door,  &c. 

-  3.  That  part  of  a  ,  bam  where  the  com  is  laid. — Bat/  of 
JoistSt  the  joiating  between  two  binding  joists,  or  between 
two  girders  when  there  are  no  binding  joists. — Baj^  of 
.  Roqfirtgt  the  small  rafters,  and  their  supporting  purlins 
.  between  principal  rafters. — Bay-lVindow,  another  name 
for  a  BouMxindow. 

^AY  {Fort.)  a  hole  in  a  parapet  to  recave  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon. 

BA'Y-SALT  (Ckem.)  a  salt,  so  called  from  its  brown 
colour,  which  is  made  of  sea-water  in  France,  particu- 
larly on  the  coast  of  Bretagn6,  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  August,  by  letting  the  sea-water  into  square 
pits  or  basons,  where,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  water 
IS  evaporated)  and  the  reudue  is  converted  into  crystals  of 
salt. 

BA'YONET  [Mil.)  in  French  Batfonetle,  Italian  Bagoaetta, 
Spanish  BayonetOf  a  kind  of  triangular  dagger,  made  to  fix 
on  the  muzzle  of  a  firelock  or  musket,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  either  charging  or  firing.  It  is  of  great  use 
against  a  charge  of  tlie  cavalry. 

BAYS  (Com.)  vide  Baixe. 

BAZA'R  (Com.)  a  place  designed  for  trade  among  the 
Eastern  nations,  particularly  the  Persians.  It  is  sometimes 
uncovered  like  our  market  places,  but  mostly  covered  and 
fitted  up  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  every  article. 

BA'ZOT  (Com.)  or  Baza^  cotton^  firmn  Said  or  Zeyde. 

BDE'LLA  {Med.)  a  horse-leacli. 

BDE1XIUM  {Nat.)  fifiiJ^t  from  the  Hebrew  nVn,  the 

n -of  an  Arabian  tree  about  the  size  of  the  olive-tree, 
sembles  wax,  is  somewhat  pellucid,  moderately  heavy, 
:  considerably  hard,  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  sweet  smell. 
Its  medicinal  virtues  consist  in  moUifyinK  hard  swellings 
and  stiff  unews,  and  in  acting  as  an  antidote  against  the 
bites  ^venomous  beasts.  Dtotcor.  1.  1,  c.  80;  rlin.  1. 12, 
c.  9;  Cel.  de  Re  Med.  L  7,  c.4;  Gal.  de  Simplic.  1.6; 
Oribat.  de  Virt.  SimpUc.  1.  2;  A^.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1; 
Paul  ^ginet.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Bdellium  {Chem,)  the  constituent  parts  of  this  gum  have 

been  found  to  be  resin,  gum,  cerasin,  and  volatile  oil. 
BEACH  {Mar.)  the  sea  shore,  or  margin  of  the  sea,  parti- 
cularly that  part  washed  by  the  waves. 
BEA'CON  {Archit.)  from  the  Saxon  beacone,  to  discover  or 
descry  ;  a  signal  by  fire,  placed  on  some  eminence  to  pre- 
vent shipwrecks ;  or  to  give  an  alarm  on  the  appearance  of 
an  enemy. 

Beacon  {Her.)  this  signal  has  been  used  as  a  m^HnB 
charge  in  coats  of  arms,  representing  high 
standard,  bearing  the  iron  pots,  with  pitui,  BBEjflM 
hemp,  and  other  con^ustibles  set  on  fire,  as  ^^ajgEiSS 
•**  He  beareth  table  three  beacons,  fired,  or,  ^^RmH 
the  flames,  pnpeTf  by  the  name  of  Dam-  l^^^^P 

BEA'CONAGE  {Cut.)  a  duty  paid  towards  the  mointonance 
of  beacons.   SUit.6,  Hen.4>. 

BEAD  {Ecc.)  in  Saxon  Bebe,  a  prayer;  bence»  **  Tosav 
over  beadt^  or  **  To  tell  one's  beadt"  is  to  say  one  s 
prayers ;  and  "  ffidding  of  beadt,^  was  a  dia»e  from  the 
priest  to  say  so  many  Fftter  Nosters  otct  their  madi  for  a 
■Old  that  was  deceased. — Bead-rell,  a  list  of  audi  as  used 
to  be  prayed  for  in  the  diurch. 

Bead  {Arehit.)  a  round  moulding,  cured  in  short  em* 
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I    bossmenu,  like  the  bead  of  a  Becklaoe>  [vide  Arekttee- 

ture.} 

Bead  (Carpent.)  a  circular  moulding  stuck  on  the  e^e  of  a 
piece  of  stuff  by  a  plane  of  the  same.  ,  When  the  bead  is 
flush,  i.  e.  even  with  the  surface,  it  is  called  the  qmrk-beadf 
but  when  raised,  the  cock-bead,  y/hea  the  bead  is  stuck 
on  with  one  quirk  only,  it  is  called  Bead  and  Qmdt  g  biA' 
when  it  is  retumed  on  die  other  sarface,  it  is  then  a  Bead 
and  DouMe  Quirk,  or  a  Return  Bead. — Bead  and  BuH- 
Workt  a  piece  of  framing,  having  Uie  pannels  flusli  wiUi 
the  framing ;  it  is  called  Bead-Butt  and  jSfniarv,  or  Bead- 
Butt  and  FU,  when  it  is  bead  utd  butt ;  or  Bead  and 
Flush  on  one  side,  and  square  only  on  the  other. 
Bead  {Metal)  the  small  ball  or  mass  of  pure  metal  separated 

from  the  scoria,  and  seen  disUnct  while  in  the  fire. 
BsAD-^iroo/'  {Ckem.)  a  term  among  distillers  for  that  proof 
of  the  standard  strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  con- 
sists in  the  tmbbles  odled  beadt,  that  will  rise  and  stand  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  for  some  time  after  it  hat  been 
shaken. 

Bead  Tree  (Bot.)  the  Melia  of  Linneus,  a  shrub,  so  called 
because  the  nut  which  it  bears  is  bored  through,  and 
strung  as  beads  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Spain  and  F(tf- 

tugal,  where  it  commonly  grows. 
BEA'DLE  {Law)  vide  Bedel. 

BEADMAKERS  {Com.)  the  manufacturers  and  makers  of 

beads  for  the  use  of  the  RomaA  Catholics. 
BEA'DSMAN  (Ecc.)  one  who  says  over  beads  or  prayers 

for  his  patron,  &c. 
BEA'GLE  (Sport.)  a  sort  of  hufiting  dog,  of  which  there 
are  three  sorts,  Uie  southern,  the  northern,  or  cut  beagle, 
and  a  cross  breed  of  the  two,  which  is  reckoned  the  beat 
of  the  three. 

BEAK  (Or.)  the  upper  part  Of  the  bill  of  a  bird. 
Beak  {Fakon.)  the  upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  of  a 
hawk. 

Beak  ( Vet.)  a  little  shoe  at  the  toe  of  a  horie's  foot*  about 
an  inch  long,  turned  up  and  fostened  in  upon  the  fore  part 
of  the  hoof. 
Beaco^  a  shw  {Attt.)  vide  Rottrum. 
BEAE!-H£AD  {Mar,)  a  small  platform  at  the  forepart  of 
the  upper  deck,  €aih&  for  the  planting  of  a  gun,  or  the 
convemency  of  Ae  men. 
Beak  {Arckit.)  a  little  fillet  left  on  the  edge  of  a  larmier, 
whidi  forms  a  channel  behind,  for  preventing  the  water  from 
running  down  the  lower  bed  of  tne  comicb.'— Chin-Beak, 
a  moulding,  the  same  as  the  quarter  round,  except  that  it 
is  inverted.   It  is  more  commonly  called  a  cavetto.  [vide 
Moulding] 

Beak  {Cai^.)  the  crooked  end  of  the  holdrfast  m  a  carpen- 
ter's bench.  , 
BEA^KED  {Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning  for  birds  whose 

beaks  are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  bodies. 
Beaked  {Bot.)  rostratuti  en  epithet,  for  the  fmit  whoi  it  is 

terminated  by  a  process  in  the  shape  of  a  bird's  beak. 
BEA'KER  (Mech.)  in  the  Teutonic,  becker,  a  drinking  cvp; 

so  called  from  its  having  a  spout  like  a  bird's  beak. 
BEA'KING  {Sport.)  the  fighting  of  cocks  with  their  bills. 
Beakino  Joint  {Carpent.)  a  nanie  for  the  heading  joints  of 
the  boarda  of  a  floor  when  they  fidl  in  the  same  stra^g^ 
line. 

BEAM  {Carpent.)  from  the  Saxon  beam,  a  tree ;  the  largest 
piece  of  wood  in  a  building,  which  is  its  main  support:  the 
dimensions  of  beams  are  regulated  by  statute  so  that  a 
beam  15  feet  long  must  be  at  least  7  inches  on  tme  aide 
its  square,  or  en£  and  5  the  other. 
BEAU^iUing  {Maton,)  Uie  filling  up  the  space  betireM 
the  raison  and  the  roof  with  hricn  or  stones ;  Udd  betwixt 
the  rafters  or  the  raison,  and  ptastered  on  widi  loom. 
B.AM  er.  J^*  Jto^.t.»t@^^fg.  which 
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tiie  iroD-woric  of  the  plough-tail  Is  fixed. — Beam  of  a 
ioom,  a  long  thick  cylinder  nmning  along  the  back  of  the 
loom. 

Bbau  {Mar.)  the  large  main  timbera  that  stretch  across  a 
ship  to  support  the  decks,  Ac.  —  Beah^ead  beam,  the 
broadelt  beam  in  the  ship* — Mid^ip  heamt  the  longest 
beam  lodged  in  'the  midsliip  frame.— OWm  hmmtf  those 
lAAch  support  Uie  orlop  deck.  This  word  is  also  used  in 
many  phrases,  as  «  On  the  beam,**  any  distance  from  the 
lliip,  or  a  line  vith  the  beams ;  thus,  when  a  ship  steers 
northward,  any  object  lying  east  or  west  is  on  her  star- 
board  or  larboard  beam.  '*  On  the  weather-itfam,"  i.  e. 
on  the  weather-side  of  the  ship.  "  Before  the  beam"  an 
arc  of  the  horizon  between  the  line  of  the  beam  and  that 
point  of  the  compaRS  which  she  steers.  "  Ahah  the  beam^** 
an  arc  of  the  horizon  between  the  tine  drawn  at  right 
aoeles  to  the  keel,  and  the  point  to  which  the  ship's  stem 
is  directed.  A  ship  is  said  "  To  be  on  her  beam  ends," 
when  she  inclines  very  much  to  one  side  for  her  beams  to 
be  almost  in  a  vertical  position. — Beam  of  an  anchor,  the 
..{nain  piece.    -vxAe  Anchor, 

BiAU  {Nat.)  a  sort  of  fiery  meteor  in  the  shape  of  a  pillar. 

BiAM  of  a  ttag  {Sport.)  that  part  of  the  head  where  the 
antlers,  &c.  grow,  which  are  so  called  because  they  grow 
out  of  the  head  as  branches  out  of  a  tree* — Beam  antler, 
the  second  start  in  a  stag's  head. 

Beam  {Faic.)  the  long  feathers  of  a  hawk's  wing. 

Bbam  {Her.)  a  term  used  in  blazoning  coats  of  arras,  for 

■  tha  main  horn  of  a  stag,  or  buck. 

Beau  of  a  balance  (Meca.)  the  horizontal  piece  of  wood,  or 
iron,  on  the  extremities  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended. 
~^Beam  conpon,  an  instrument  conristing  of  a  wooden  or 
brass  square  beam  having  sliding  sockets  carrying  steel  or 
pencil  pmnts. 

Bbam-treb  {Bot)  the  Crategut  aria  of  Linnseus,  a  tree 
which  grows  to  die  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  it  is  so 
called,  because  it  is  particularly  fitted  for  maldng  axle* 
trees,  and  the  like. 

Bean  (Bot.)  the  Vicia  Faba  of  Linnaeus ;  an  edible  pulse,  of 
which  there  are  several  sorts,  as  the  Common  Garden 
Bean,  the  Windsor- Bean,  the  Horse-Bean,  &c. — Kidney 
or  French-Bean,  the  Phasedus,  cultivated  in  gardens,  of 
which  the  principal  sorts  are  Uie  small  White  Dwarf,  the 
Scarlet,  and  the  Black  Dwarf,  or  Negro. — Bean  Caper,  the 
Zygopbyllum,  a  fleshy  succulent  shrub. — Bean  Trefoil,  the 
Anagvnu,  a  hardy,  deciduous  shrub. — Bean  Trefoil-tree, 
the  Vytuus  Laburnum  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is  the  Ignatii 
ttmara.  This  fruit  was  so  named  by  the  Jesuits,  on  ac- 
count of  ita  medicinal  virtues  being  a  specific  remedy 
against  poisons,  diseases  of  the  nervest  cramps,  Ac 

Bbah-cod  {Mar.)  a  small  fishing^boat,  or  pilot-bnat,  on  the 

■  coasts  of  Portugal. 

Beam-ply  (£nf.)  a  beautiful  fly  of  a  pale  purple  coloar,  fire- 
quently  found  on  bean-flowers. 

BEA'R  {Zool.)  a  wild  beast  covered  with  shany  hair  of  a 
dark  broirn  colour,  and  having  booked  claws  for  climbins 
treea.  It  feeds  on  honey,  insects,  and  carcases,  lies  torpid 
during  the  winter  season,  and  is  gravid  six  or  seven 
months.  It  is  also  related  of  the  she-oear,  that  she  brings 
forth  her  young  inqwrfisct  and  defermed,  and  licks  thaa 
into  shape  and  perfection.  The  Black  Bear,  Urtus  arclot 
of  Linnseus,  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia ; 
but  the  Polar  Bear,  Urtut  maritimuiy  lives  within  the 
Arctic  Pole,  and  is  frequently  found  on  the  ic^islands. 

Bear,  to  teU  a,  (Con.)  to  sell  stock  on  the  Stock  Exchuige 
which  one  has  not. 

Bear  (Afar.)  a  square  piece  of  wood  with  pigs  of  iron  ballast 
Astened  to  it  for  cleaning  a  ship's  deck. 

BsAR-Amy  {Bot.)  the  Arhutut  mm  itrit  of  Linueus. 


Beak  {AOron.)  the  name  of  two  northern  constellations,  the 
one  called  the  Great  Bear,  Ursa  major,  and  the  other  the 
Little  Bear,  Una  minor,    [vide  Una'] 

Bear  (Her.)  this  animal  occurs  frequently  os  a  charge  in 
coats  of  arms  when  it  is  borne  passant,  as  in  1.  "He 
bcareth,  or,  a  bear  passant,  sable  j  by  the  name  of 
FUzourse:  and  rampant,  as  in^f .  2.   "-He  beareth,  or. 


a  bear  rampant,  sahle,  muzzled,  or;  by  the  name  of  Bar- 
nard. Also,  bears'  heads  are  borne  in  coat  armour  mostly 
erased,  as  in  Jig.  3.  "  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three 
bears'  heads  erased,  table,  muzzled,  or  ;  by  the  name  of 
Pennarth.**-^ Order  qf  the  Bear,  a  mih'tary  order  instituted 
by  Frederic  IL  in  1213.  To  the  collar  was  attached  a 
raedal,  on  which  was  represented  a  bear  raised  on  an 
eminence  of  earth. 

Bbar-gardeh  {ArchiBol.)  a  place  formerly  set  apart  for  the 
baiting  of  bears. 

Beab's  breech  {Bot.)  or  Brank  Ursine,  the  Acanthus  sptttoSKS 
of  Linnseus ;  a  herb,  supposed  to  be  the  Mollis  acanthus 
of  Virgil.  From  this  herb  is  extracted  a  mucilage  which 
is  highly  esteemed.— £«ar*s  ear,  the  Primula  aurieala. — 
Bear's  foot,  the  HeUeborusJietiduu 

Bear's  Head  {Her.)  vide  Bear, 

To  Bear  {Mar.)  a  term  used  to  denote  the  situation  or 
movements  of  a  ship,  or  the  persons  in  a  ship.  A  place  is 
said  To  bear"  i.  e.  To  be,  or  be  seen  fi-om  a  ship  in  a 
certain  direction,  as  "  The  land's  end  bore  E.  N.  E."  A 
ship  is  said  *<  To  bear  down  upon  the  enemy,"  being  to 
windward  so  as  to  approach  the  enemy  by  saihng  large,  or 
from  the  wind.  **  To  bear  in  with  the  land,"  to  steer  to- 
wards it.  "  To  bear  in  with  the  harbour,"  to  sail  into  the 
harbour  before  the  wind,  or  with  the  wind  large.  "  To 
bear  off,"  either  to  steer  from  the  land,  or  to  kcc-p  off  from 
any  weight,  as  a  cask,  boat, &c.  when  it  is  hoisting  up  from 
rubbing  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  &c.  **  To  bear  un- 
der another  ship's  lee,"  to  come  under  the  stem  of  another 
ship  which  was  to  the  windward,  and  so  give  lier  the  wind. 
"  To  bear  up  or  away,"  to  change  the  course  of  a  ship, 
in  order  to  make  her  sail  before  the  wiud ;  so  called  from 
the  motion  of  the  helm,  which  is  borne  up,  or  to  windward. 
*'  To  bear  up  round,"  to  let  the  sliip  go  between  her  two 
sheets  directly  before  the  wind.  "  The  shin  buu*6,"  which 
sinks  too  deep  on  the  descent  of  her  heavy  burden.  **  The. 
ship  bears  a  good  sail,"  when  she  sails  upright  in  the  water. 
"  To  bear  ordnance,"  i.  e.  to  carry  great  guns.  "  Bear  a 
hand!"  a  command  given  to  make  haste,  or  be  quick. 
**  Bear  up  the  helm,"  a  command  to  the  steersman  to  let 
the  ship  go  more  at  \»T^e  before  the  wind. 

To  Bear  (//sr.)  to  have  in  one's  coat  of  arms,  that  is,  the 
respective  charges,  &a 

To  Bear  (Gkhb.)  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  sai^  to  bear  when  it 
lies  ri^t  with  the  mai^. 

To  Bear  (Afecft.)  timber  is  laid  to  bear  at  lu  whole  length 
•when  neither  a  wall  nor  poet  stands  between  ita  extre- 
mities ;  otherwise,  it  is  said  to  bear  according  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  bearer  and  either  end* 

BEA'RD  {Bot.)  barba,  a  name  for  the  parallel  hairs  in 
the  pubescence :  also  for  a  tuft  of  stiff  hairs  terminating 
the  leaves,  as  in  the  Mesemhryanthemum  barbatum  ;  and 
with  some  botanists  the  lower  lip  of  a  ringent  corolla  is  so 
failed.  Beard  is,  in  common  language,  the  name  of  the  awn. 

Beard  of  a  horse  (Vet.)  P^^.^m^H^mJ^lC 


BEA 


BED 


<llbl«  on  the  outside  and  ibore  the  cbui»  vhlcb  bears  tha 
curb  of  tbe  bridle. 

Bbabd  ^  a  letter  (Prha.)  the  omer  angle  of  the  ■quare 
aboulder  of  the  iluak,  which  readiet  alauMt  up  to  the  face 
of  the  letter,  and  ia  cominonly  acraped  off  by  the  founder. 
—'Beard-f^ej  an  inatnuuent  fin-  measuriD^UuB  angle. 

Bbabp  of  a  eomet  lAOron,)  the  raya  which  tt  emita  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  moves,  in  diatinctioa  from  the  tail, 
or  the  rays  emitted  from  behind. 

BEAHDED  {Bot,)  barbatust  having  parallel  hairs,  or  tufts; 
an  epithet  for  the  leaves ;  also  for  the  coroHa>  as  in  Dian- 
ihus  barbaiui  ;  and  for  the  nectary  in  the  Iris,  &c, 

'BEA'RDING  {Carp,)  chipping,  planing,  or  otherwise  di- 
minishing any  piece  of  timber  from  a  given  line,  or  curve, 
as  the  b^u*ding  of  clamps,  planksheers.  &c. 

BEA'RDLESS  {Bol.)  imberbU,  without  pcffallel  hairs,  or 
tufts ;  an  e{Hthet  applied  to  the  corollas,  as  in  some  q»ecies 
of  Uie  Iris,  Gentiana,  6tc. 

BEA'RER  {Com.)  the  person  cartying  any  thing. 

Beareb  (Cerrp.)  the  post,  or  wall,  trimmed  to  a  beam,  to 
lessen  its  bearing. 

Bbahek  (Z.4ito)  a  person  bearing  others  down  with  litigation, 
&c    Stat.  4,  Edm.  S. 

Beabbr  {Her,)  a  person  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  in  distinc- 
tion from  others  by  some  colour  or  difference. 

BsARBR  of  a  hiU  (Com.)  the  pmon  in  whose  hands  tlie 
bill  is,  and  in  &vour  of  whom  the  last  indorsemoit  is 
made. 

BEA^RING  (itfdr.)  1 .  The  point  of  the  compass  that  one 
place  bears,  or  stands  o£^  firmn  another.  2.  The  situation 
of  any  distant  object  estimated  wit^i  regard  to  the  ship's 
poriti«H  that  is,  whetiier  a^iead,  a-atem,  or  a-breast,  &c 

Bbabiho  {Her.)  what  fills  an  escutcheon,  vide  CAof^. 

BlABiKO  (Ardiit)  the  distance  between  the  bearer  and  each 
end  oT  the  timber,  as  \%  15,  &c.  ftet  bearii^. 

BEARiNo-CtAws  {Sport.)  theibremost  toes  ofa  cock. 

BEA'STS  o/*  Chase  {Lavo)  Ferte  campestrest  are  five  in  num- 
ber, namely,  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  and  roci  Manw. 
For.  Lavos,  pt- 1,  Scc—Beasit  of  the  Forest,  otherwise 
called  Beasts  of  venery,  are  the  hart,  hind,  boar,  and  wolf. 
Manxo.  For.  Law,  pt.  2,  c.  4. — Beasts  and Jimlt  o^ the  toor- 
ren,  are  the  hare,  coney,  pheasant,  and  partrii^e.  Beg. 
Ori^  95,  &c.    Co.  Lit.  233. 

BEAT  {Mil,)  from  Lat.  batuot  and  Gr.  wmtim,  to  tread; 
beating  the  drum  as  a  signal,  [vide  To  beat"] 

Beat  {Mus.)  a  grace-note  marked  thus     or  thus 

Beat  {Cut.)  the  walk,  or  round,  which  the  watdiman  has  to 
take  at  stated  intervals. 

To  Beat  (Mil.)  tit  give  a  ugnal  by  beat  <tf  drum,  of  which 
ihere  are  di&rent  unds>  namely,  **  To  beat  an  alarm,"  to 
give  notice  of  danger  by  beat  of  dram.  <*  To  beat  a 
diarge,"  to  give  notice  to  charge  the  enemy.   "  To  beat 

■  the  general,"  to  give  notice  to  the  troops  to  march.  "  To 
beat  the  reveille,"  to  give  notice  for  leavinj^  quarters.  *'  To 
beat  the  tat-too,"  to  ^ve  notice  for  retinng  to  quarters. 
**  To  beat  the  troop,"  to  ^ve  notice  for  repairing  to  their 

.  coloufi.  To  beat  to  arms,**  to  give  notice  for  the  sol- 
diers to  repur  to  dieir  arma.  **  To  beat  a  parley,"  to  give 
a  signal  for  a  conference  with  the  eneny. 

To  Beat  {-^wt.)  or  Up,  is  said  ot  coneya  or  hares  when 
they  make  a  noise  at  rutting  time. 

To  Beat  upon  the  hand  {Man.)  is  said  of  a  horse  when  it 
tosses  up  its  nose,  and  shakes  it  all  of  a  sudden^  to  aveid 
the  subjection  of  the  bridle.— To  beat  the  dust,  is  when  a 
horse,  at  each  dme  or  motion,  does  not  take  in  w^  or 
ground  enou^  with  his  forelegs. 

BEATASSI  {Theol.)  an  order  or  sect  of  religions  amobg 

'  the  Turks,  to  which  all  the  Janizaries  beloMecL 

BEATERS  {Print.)  the  ink-bells  with  wbi<£  the  pmsnen 
beat  the  letters  in  Ae  chase,  or  ftma. 


Beaters  {Meeh^  is  the  name  of  thoia  who  beat  gold. 

BEATING  Time  {Mus,)  that  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot 
by  which  the  performera  themselves,  or  some  person  pre- 
siding, mark  and  regulate  the  measure  of  the  movemeMV. 
If  tm  time  be  oommon  or  equal,  the  be^mg  is  also  equal, 
two  down  and  two  up  i  but  whea  the  tine  is  triple,  tbe 
beating  is  two  down  and  one  up. 

Beating  in  ^  theHanhs  {Vet.)  a  disease  which  coodsts  of 
an  abscess  in  the  loitts,  with  a  little  pulsation. 

Bbatimo  {Mech,)  among  BooldtmdtrSt  is  the  process  of 
beating  the  quires  with  a  hunmer;  amng  the  Pafenaorktf 
it  is  beating  the  paper. 

Beating  {Mar.)  the  act  of  making  a  progress  against  the 
wind. 

Beating  the  wind  (Archaol.)  a  practice,  in  former  times,  at 
a  trial  by  battle,  when  one  of  the'  piMies  fiuled  to  appear, 
for  tlie  other  to  flourish  his  swmu  in  the  air,  which  WM 
called  beating  the  mnd. 

BEATINGS  {Mus.)  tbe  re^ar  pulsative  heaviogs  or  awell- 
ings  of  sound  produced  m  an  organ  by  pipes  «  the  satne 
key,  when  they  are  not  exactly  in  unison. 

BEATS  Iff  a  clock  or  natch  {Mech.)  the  strokes  mad« 
by  the  pallets  or  fangs  of  the  spindle,  or  of  die  pads  in  a 
royal  pendulum, 

BEA'VER  {Zod.)  the  Castor  of  Linnaeus;  an  amfdiibious 
fourfooted  animal,  that  lives  on  the  banks  of  liv&et  and 
unfrequented  lakes,  and  is  remarkable,  like  the  otter,  for 
its  skill  in  building  its  house.  It  walks  slow,  swims  dex* 
teroiisly,  is  very  cleanly,  eats  ntting  on  its  haunches,  and 
conveys  its  food  to  its  mouth  with  the  fiire-paws.  Tte 
female  has  four  teats,  is  gravid  four  inontha,  ud  addon 
brings  forth  more  than  two  young.  Hiis  animal  ia  valaed 
both  for  the  fur  oa  its  dun,  and  for  the  <^  whidi  it  yields, 
called  Cizf<or-o*2.-rBeaver  Rat,  the  Mtu  CSo^pia  «  Un* 
naeus,  which  inhabits  Chili. 

Beaver  (Her.)  this  animal  is  painted  as  a 
charge  in  a  coat  of  arms  in  a  window  of  I 
New  Inn  Hal),  London,  as  "  Ar^i,  a  bea- 
ver erected  sable  devouring  a  fish  proper, 
armed  gules." 

Beaver  {Mil.)  that  part  of  the  helmet  which 
defends  the  sight,  and  opens  in  the  front. 

Beater  (Mech^  the  best  sort  of  hat,  which  is  made  of  the 
beaver. 

Beaver,  or  Beaver-sUn  (Com.)  the  fur  and  skin  of  the 
Beaver,  or  Castor :  they  are  of  two  sorts,  the  coat  beaver, 
worn  b^  savages  as  a  garment ;  and  the  parchment  beaner, 
which  IS  as  it  is  taken  from  the  animal. 

BEA'U  PLEADER  {Law)  pnlchrv  jplackattdo,  m  Freu^ 
beau-plaider,  to  plead  fairly ;  a  wnt  upon  the  statute  of 
Marlbridge,  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  ndtlier  in  the 
circuit  o£  justices,  nor  in  commies,  hundreds,  or  ceurli 
baron,  any  fines  shall  be  taken  for  "  Fau>|deadiiig,">s.e. 
not  pleading  ^rly. 

BECABIPNGA  IBot,)  the  Veroniea  becabunga  of  Linnme. 

BECAfLMED  (Afar.)  an  epithet  expressing  the  stafte  of  ■ 
ship  which  lies  still  for  want  of  wind. 

BECAOIRE  (itfttf.)  Ftrenchfiir  a  Natural.  CTide^ataf«/] 

BE'CKETS  {Mar.)  large  hooks,  or  such  things  as  ai«  aaed 
to  confine  loose  ropes,  tackles,  oars,  or  uiars. 

BED  {Mech.)  in  Saxon  Sedde,  the  place  for  lying  in,  which 
is  of  various  kinds,  according  to  tbe  materials  of  which  it 
is  made ;  as  a  foather  bed,  down  bed,  flock  bed,  and  straw 
bed ;  or  according  to  the  mdte  of  Uie  bedstead,  a  pallet 
bed,  canopy  bed,  truckle  bed,  coudi  bed,  &e. 

Bbi>  mouldings  {ArvhU.)  the  members  4^  a  oornica  that  ii 
placed  below  the  corona. 

l^D  of  snakes  {Zool,)  a  knot  of  young  snakes. 

Bed  {Gunn.)  a  thick  plank  which  lies  under  a  piece  ^  ord- 
nance on  the  cainege..^gM[tf^^ff^  jj^M^^Mft 
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•nd  ttrtng  pluAiiig  hollowed  out  to  rec^TO  a  mortar.— 
Jtojfoi  bed*,  or  coeJu>m  hedsj  carriages  ibr  a  royal  mortar, 
the  diameter  of  whidi  is  from  4-6  to  5*6  iDchea. 
Bed  fyr  the  etui  {Mar.)  a  flat  thick  piece  of  timber  lodged 
UDd^r  the  quarters  of  casks  which' ai«  stowed  in  a  ship's 
htAA.—Bed  of  a  barrel  nrm,  the  main  piece,  through 
wlucb  the  puppets  work. — Bed  of  a  booupnt,  the  place  of 
greatest  diameter  in  the  bowsprits. — Bed  ^f  a  rtMr,  the 
bottom  of  a  channel  in  which  the  stream  or  current  usually 
flows. 

Bed  [Hort.)  the  place  parted  off  and  disposed  for  fiowem. 
Bed  (Mason.)  a  range  or  course  of  stones  or  bricks.  The 

IKrint  of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between  two  stones  placed 

over  each  other. — Bed  of  a  millt  the  nether  stone. 
Bed  (Afm.)  a  stratum  or  layer  of  any  earth  or  stone.  The 

dlAreet  strata  or  layers  are  di^KMed  one  above  another. 
TO  Bed  (Hunt.)  to  hedge  in  a  paraeular  place,  which  is  asid 

of  a  roe. 

TO  Bed  [Ihini.)  to  lay  or  fix  the  stone  of  the  press  eithw  on 

paper,  bran,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
BED-CHAMBER,  Lordt  of  the  {PolH.)  twelve  noblemen 

at  the  British  Court,  who  attend  each  a  month  in  rotation, 

«nd  lie  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  King. 
BEDE'GUA  {Bei.)  a  species  of  thistle. 
BEDEGIPAR  (Birf.)  the  spongy  excrescences  of  the  Bota 

S^vestrit  t  also  a  £sease  in  plantSi  ariung  from  insects, 

iraidi  depont  their  eggs  in  a  neap  in  the  apex  of  a  bud. 
BEa>E-HOUS£  {£ee.)  an  hospitaf  or  alms-)  louse  for  bede's 

people,  or  poor  people,  who  were  to  pray  for  their 

benefiictors. 

BE1}EL  (Z^)  or  Beadle,  an  o£Bcer  or  cryer  of  a  court,  an 
officer  to  attend  at  diurch,  an  officer  of  the  university,  and 
an  officer  of  the  forest ;  ^so  an  officer  belonging  to  any 
company  or  corporate  body. 

BE'DELAHY  {Law)  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bedel. 

BEDE'NGIAR  IBot.)  Love  apples. 

BE'DEREPE  {Arehaol.)  a  service  of  certain  tenants  to  reap 
their  hmdlord*8  eom. 

BEDMAKER  {Cut.)  a  servant  in  the  Univeraity,  whose 
office  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  students. 

BEa)MOULDlNG  {Archit.)  vide  Bed. 

BE1>RIDD£N  {Med.)  confined  to  one's  bed  from  age  or 
nckness,  so  as  never  to  be  able  to  leave  iL 

BEE  {EtU.)  a  weH-known  insect,  the  Api*  of  Linnseus  [vide 
Apu}  which  carries  on  the  operaUona  of  mdung  wax  and 
honey  in  baskets  made  for  them,  called  hheSt  or  beehives, 
wbichf  when  situated  in  a  particular  spot^  are  called  an 
apiary.  Bees  begin  to  inarM,  i.  e.  to  form  new  colonies, 
hi  May  or  June,  accor^ng  to  the  state  of  the  wetther. 
In  a  mild  season  tfaey  swarm  much  earlier  than  usual.  The 
swarm  commonly  consists  of  a  female,  called  Uie  gtteen, 
m  in  ^g.  If  who  u  distinguished  by  her  siz^;  the  drones, 
aa  in  Jig.  2,  who  are  suf^sed  to  be  males  that  eat,  but  do 

Fig.  1.  Fig.t,  Tlg.Z. 

not  work  or  contribute  to  the  common  stock ;  ahd  the 
fffufes,  or  commom  bees,  as  in  fig.  9,  who  are  of  neither 
tex»  and  do  the  whole  woHe  of  the  hive.  The  queen  bee 
Brea  hi  a  larger  c^  than  the  rest,  called  the  royo^  cdl^ 
where  die  depo^  ber  e^,  which,  in  the  process  of 
batching,  change  to  the  state  of  a  maggot,  a  chrysalis, 
aodabee,  afkerthemaaoerof  otherinsecta.  Theieodof 


<he  Bumt  fa  scmpoaed  to  be  the  pastalikaiabitiBee  Ibond 
in  the  hives,  vhicb  fa  called  bee^bread. 
Bai  {Her.)  this  insect  is  made  the  emblem  of  industry  and 
good  government  in  her^dty,  and  fa  represented  in  coat 
armour,  aa  in^.  1.  "  He  bearetb  aatn  diree  bees  voknt 

Ftg.  1.  Fig.  «. 


em  arriere,  hy  the  name  of  Bye."   The  be^tive  is  afao  re- 

E resented,  as  in^^.  2.  «  He  b^reth  argent  a  beehive,  with 
eee  diversdy  volant,  sabh,  by  the  name  of  Rooe  of  iSlac- 
clesfield." 

BEE-FLOWBR  {Bot.)  the  Orthit  of  Linnens. 

BEECH  (Bot.)  or  beecli-tree,  in  Saxon  bece,  or  boe,  the 
Jagus  of  Linnseus,  a  |flandifinous  tree^  raised  from  seeds, 
and  mostly  managed  like  the  oak.  The  two  principal  sorts 
aretheMountain-Boech  and  theCampestonl,or  WildBaecfa» 
which  grow  to  a  conudeiable  stature,  though  the  soil  be 
barren.   The  fruit  of  tbu  tree  fa  good  for  fiittening  swine. 

BEEF  d^MWMfe  (Coot.)  beef  well  beaten,  larded,  and  atew^d 
mUi  lemon,  pepper,  &c, 

BEETHIVE  (Meclt.)  vide  Bee. 

BEELE  (Meek.)  a  pick-axe. 

BEE'NEL  {Bot.)  an  evergreen  tree  of  MahOwr,  from  ^ 
leaves  of  which  a  liniment  fa  made  for  the  heed-adie. 

Rati  hist,  Piant. 

BEER  (Coot.)  a  drink  made  of  malt  and  hops,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  brewing.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  strong  beer,  ide, 
and  table  beer,  or  small  beer. 

Bekr  {Mech.)  a  name  given  by  weavers  to  19  ends  of  yam 
running  all  together  out  of  the  bwigh  its  whole  length. 

BEES  {Archit.)  pieces  of  elm  plank  bolted  to  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit. 

BEE'SHA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Caariiu,  a  decoction  of  whieh 

u  good  for  obstructions. 
BEE'STINGS  (^Husband.)  the  first  milk  of  a  cow  afber 

catvinK< 

BEET  (Bot.)  a  garden  herb  which  fa  thick  and  fleshy,  the 
Beta  of  Lmnnis. — Seehvoe,  a  Aert  ratkHik,  a  Mnrt  of  red 
beet. 

BEEOXE  {Ent.)  the  &an>&m»  of  Linnaus,  a  well-known 
insect,  produced  from  the  larvae  or  grubs  that  live  ttnd» 
ground ;  it  has  six  feet,  and  fa  annular,  and  hdiy  at  one  end. 
The  beetle  lives  on  dry  decayed  wood,  roots  of  plants,  ftc. 

BaaTLB  {Meeh.)  a  large  wooden  hammer  for  driving  palindes. 

BE<3QAR  (Com.)  one  who  follows  the  trade  of  a  l»<^gar. 

BB^LERBEG  {PoUt.)  the  chief  govenmr  of  a  Turkish  pro- 
vince, \rhQ  has  all  the  inferior  officers  under  his  command. 
The  saltan  ghres  each  beglerbeg  three  ensigns,  as  a  mnk 
of  royalty. 

BE'GMA  {Med.)  fiiiffMt,  from  j3«{,  a  cough ;  a  «»urii,  with 
what  fa  bron^t  up  hy  expectonttion.  Foe*.  Cseonom. 
Hipvocrat, 

BEGCVNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  4^  plants,  named  by  Flumier 
fAer  Mens.  Begon,  Class  21  Monoeda,  Order  7  Poly- 
andria, 

Oenerio  (^araeten.    Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  four. — 
STAM.JUatnents  Rumcrous ;  anther*  oUong. — PiST.  germ 
inferior ;  sti^  bifid ;  stigmas  six. — Fir.  capsule  in  most 
three-cwnered. 
&^ecie*.   The  species  are  mostly  shrubs  or  perenniafa. 
BBGU^  ( Vet.)  an  old  term  for  tbe  natural  mark  in  a  borse'a 

mouth,  by  which  hfa  age  may  be  known. 
BEHA'VlNG  as  heir  (Lam)  me  name  tmgeaifrproharede.i 
BEHA'VIOUR(£«p)  vide  60od[MlMtm>  V^OOQlC 
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BEHEMOTH  (Bibl.)  nona,  an  aminal  deicribed  in  Job 
xl.  15.  which  Bochart  suppose  to  be  the  game  u  the  river- 
hone. 

BE'HEN  (Bat.)  or  been,  from  the  Arabic  heken,  or  alSeken, 
a  plant,  die  root  of  which  is  medicinal.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  Behen,  namely  Behen  album,  the  White  Behen  of 
the  ancients^  and  the  Centaurea  behen  oT  LiaaatiB.— Behen 
rubrum,  Sea  Lavender,  the  Statice  Lemonium.-~-Behen  qffi- 
cinarum,  the  Cuciibalus  behen.  The  roots  of  these  plants 
are  cordial  and  cephalic.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. ;  *C'.  Bauh. 
Pin,;  Park.  Theat./  Rati  Hist.  Plant, i  Toumef.  Instil. s 
Boerhaav.  Ind. 

BEJA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants^  named  by  Mutis  afler 
Bejar,  a  Spanish  botanist.  Class  1 1  Dodecandria,  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 

petals  seven. — Stam.  ^laments  fourteen;  anthers  oblong. 

—Fist,  germ  superior ;  stt/le  columnar ;  stigma  thickisn. 

—Per.  Aerf^  jutceless;  seeds  nwaerom. 
Species.   'I'he  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Grenada, 

Florida,  &c. 

CEID-EL-O'SSAR,  an  ^Egyptian  plant  deicribed  bv  Pros- 

{>er  Alpinus,  abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  in  which  when 
eather  is  macerated  the  hair  falls  off. 
BE'IGE-SERGE  (Com.)  a  serge  of  Poitou,  wliich  is  black, 

grey,  or  tawny. 
BEI'T-OLLAH  {Theol.)  literally  sigoi6es  in  the  Arabic  the 
house  of  God,  and  is  applied.by  the  Mahometans  to  the 
temple  at  Mecca,  whither  the  pilgrinis  resort. 
BEJU'CO  (Bot.)  the  Hippoemtm  eomosa  of  Linnsus. 
BEJD'IO  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  bean  in  Cartbageoa. 
BE'KAH  {Ant.)  a  Jewish  coin,  worth  about  U.         of  our 
money. 

BE'LAC  (Med.)  a  particulac  kind  of  bark  of  Madagascar, 
t  slightly  bitter  and  astringent. 

BELA'NDUE  (Mar.)  French  for  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  with 
masts,  sails,  &c.  which  is  used  in  Flanders  for  the  convey- 
ance of  goods. 

TO  BELA'Y  (Mar.)  to  fasten  a  rope,  particularly  the  run- 
ning rigging,  by  winding  it  serenu  Umes  round  the 

cleats,  &c. 

BELA'YING-PINS  (Mar.)  wooden-pins  on  which  the  ropes 

are  belayed  or  wound. 
TO  BELE'AGUER  (Mi/.)  to  besiege. 
BELE'CTION  mouldings  (Carpent.)  thtwe  which  surround 

the  pannels,  and  project  without  the  luiface  of  the  ftaming 

in  doors. 

BELELA'IS  (Com.)  a  sjiecies  of  Bengal  silk  resemblbg 

taffety. 

BELEMNI'TES  (Mm.)  from  ^i^m,  a  dart;  a  kind  of  stone 
resembling  an  arrow  in  shape ;  it  is  sometimes  whitish,  and 
sometimes  of  a  gold  colour.  Gets,  de  Lapid.  t  Mdrov. 
Mus.  Metall. 

BELEMNOI'DES  (Anat.)  from  fii)^  a  dart,  and  iTJh,  the 
form;  a  name  for  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

BE'LFRY  (^n/.)  bel/redum,  berpedum,  beljragiimt  bra^eit, 
in  French  bfffroy,  a  warlike  machine,  in  form  at  a  tower, 
formerly  used  in  sieges,  under  the  shelter  of  which  they 

.  could  fire  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  also  employed  as  a 
tower. 

BsLFHT  {Anhit.)  that  part  of  a  steeple  in  irtiich  the  bells 
are  hung,  but .  more  particularly  that  part  of  the  timber 
work  from  which  the  beU«  are  suspended. 

^ELFRT  (Mar.)  the  shelter  under  which  the  ship's  bell  is 
stupended. 

BE'LI  (Bot.)  a  tall  fruit-tree,  not  unlike  the  quince,  the  Cra- 

teva  marmelos  of  Linnsus.    J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. 
BE'LIC  (Her.)  vide  Gules. 

BELI'LIA  (Bo<.)  an  Indian  berry  •bearing  shrub;  the  Jtftu- 


semda Jrondosa  of  Linnseusi  a  decoction  of  which  is  cool- 
ing.  Baii  Hist.  Plant. 

BELL  (Mus.)  the  well-known  metallic  madiine  which  u 
ranked  among  musical  instrumenta;  it  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  bMy,  or  barrd,  the  clapper,  and  the  evf-y  or 
caitnon. — Bell  metal,  the  metal  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bells,  which  usually  consists  of  three  parts  of 
copper  and  one  of  tin.— Bell  o/'  a  horn,  the  wide  open 
part,  from  which  the  sound  issues* 

Bell  (Her.)  vide  Bells. 

Bbll  (Mar.)  vide  Bells. 

Bell  of  a  capital  (Archit.)  a  circular  moulding,  oth^wise 
called  the  cobel. 

Bell,  book,  and  candle-light  (Ecc.)  the  name  of  an  impreca- 
tion practised  formerly  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  J  Otfa 
and  1 1th  centuries  upon  the  excommunication  of  a  person. 
It  was  so  called  because  the  people  were  summoned  by  the 
sound  of  the  bell  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  hearing  the 
curse  read  out  of  the  book  by  the  minister,  standing  in  a 
balcony,  when  he  extinguished  the  candle  or  lamp  that  he 
held  by  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  thereby  denoting  that 
in  this  manner  the  excommunicated  person  would  be  ex- 
tinguished if  he  (lid  not  repent. 

Bell  (Man.)  a  name  for  the  horse  in  a  team  who  bears  the 
bell. 

BE'LL-FLOWER  (Bot.)  the  common  name  for  the  Campa- 
nula.— Bellshaped,  campanulatus,  an  epithet  for  the  corolla 
when  it  swells  or  bellies,  but  without  any  tube,  as  in  the 
Campanulas,  Canterbunr  bells,  &c.  alvo  aj»plied  to  the  ca- 
lyxes and  nectaries. — Bell  Pear,  a  pear  in  the  shape  of  a 
gourd. 

BELLADOWA  (Bat.)  Deadly  Mightihade;  the  Atn^ 

belladonna  of  Ltmiseus. 
BELLATRIX  (Ant.)  a  galley  for  war. 
Bellatrix  (A^ron.)  a  glittering  sUr,  of  theSd  magnitude, 

in  the  left  shoulder  of  Orion ;  so  called  from  helium  war, 

over  which  it  was  supposed  to  prende. 
BE'LLED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blasoning  fin-  a  faawl^  to 

whose  feet  bells  are  affixed. 
BELLES  LE'TTRES  (Lit.)  a  French  term,  now  generally 

used  to  imply  polite  literature. 
BE'LL-FOUNDER  (Meek.)  one  who  casts  bells  for  churches, 

&c. 

BELLIDIA'STRUM  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dromcum  of 

Linneeus. 

BELLIDIOIDES'  (Bot.)  the  Chrysanthemum  bahamUa  of 

Linnseus. 

BELLI'GERENT  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  any  countiy  which 
is  in  a  state  of  warfare ;  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  beUi' 
eerent  pavieT. 

BE'LLIS  (Bot.)  from  Lat.  Bellus,  pretty;  in  Fr.  MarguerUe, 
Daisy,  a  g«Dus  of  plants,  Class  19  S^agSRem,  Qt&ex  8 
Polygamia  Supe^ua. 

Generic  Characters.     Cal.  common  hemispheric— CoR. 
compound  radiate. — ^t:\u, ^filaments  five;  onf A«*  cytin- 
dric— PisT.  germ  ovate ;  siyle  filifoni^ ;  stigmas  two.^ 
Per.  none;  seeds  %oXxtaxy  \  receptade  naked. 
Species.   Tlie  species  are — B^is  perennis  scapo  nudo,  Sje. 
seu  t^nestris  minor,  Perranial,  or  Common  Daisy,  a  pe- 
rennial, native  of  UntaiiL^Bellis  amum,.  seu  LauanuK^ 
mum  anauum,  ^c.  Annua!  Daisy,  an  annual,  native  of 
Sicily,  itc—BeUi*  tylvestris,  seu  scapo  nudo,  &c.  a  pe- 
rennial, native  of  Itiuy. 
Bellis,  the  species  is      — Anihemis  cola,  the  Athanada 
annua,  the  Calendula  nudicuUs,  the  Crysanthemum  frutes- 
certs,  serotinum,  abratum,  leucanihemum,  Sfc;  the  Cotula 
coronifolia,  the  Doronicum  Bdlidiastrum,  and  the  Sapo- 
naria  Bdlidi^ia  of  Linnaeus.    Clus.  Hist.  Plant.  Bar. ; 
J.  Bauh.  Hut.  Plant.;  BaH  Hist.  Phuit.  f  Cmmd*Hori. 
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BEO^IUM  (Bot.)  Bit  genus  of  plant#,  Clan  19  Syngmttia, 
Order  2  Poltfgamia  superfiua. 

Generic  CkatwierM.  Cau  ammm  Bimp\e*-^Con»  cvmoiittd 
radiated.— Stau,  filamei^t  four;  wti/ier.  cylinwic^ 
PisT.  germ  turbinate ;  ttyle  filiform ;  stigMft  tufid.-r-pKR* 
none ;  teeds  turbinate ;  receptade  naked. 

Sj)ecie».  Tbe  i^cies  are  toe— Be/Ztum  bellidioidee.  Sec 
drowrcefalia  stolonibuM,  &c.  annua  miJiima,  mariiima  mi- 
nima, &c  seu  Jbliix  partns,  &c.  an  annual}  native  of 
Italy. — BelUum  minutumf  Pectit  minuta,  SiC.  seu  BeUis 
cretica,  &c.  an  annual,  native  of  the  East* 
BELLOCULUS  {Min.)  from  brllus,  fair,  aijd  ocuius,  the 

eye ;  a  precious  stone  resembling;  the  eye,  and  formerly 

soppoaed  to  be  useful  in  its  disorders. 
BE'LLON  {Med.)  the  Devonshire  colic,  or  colica  Pic- 

tonum. 

BELLONA'RIA  {Bol.)  from  BdUma,  the  goddess;  a  herb 

which,  if  eaten,  makes  people  mad,  and  act  outrageously. 
BELLONA'RII  (My.)  priests  of  Bcllona,  who  cut  and 

maimed  themselves  in  their  mad  fits.     Tertjdl.  Apohg. 

c.  9;  Lad.  ant.  1. 1,.  c  21. 
BELLONIA  {Bot.')  a  genus  of  plantB,  named  by  Plumier 

after  Pierre  Belon,  a  naturalist;  Class  5  Peniandriot 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  onc-leaved^Coii.  mo- 
nopetalous.— STAH.,/££ani«n<«  five ;  anfAcrj  erect,— Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  tttfle  subulate ;  stigma  acute.— F^b.  cap- 
sule tuibinate-ovate ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.  The  two  species  sae—Bdlonia  aspentf  JoUis 
ovalis,  AcfrutescenSf  &c.  a  shrubs  native  of  America.— 
Bdlonia  spinosa,  &c.  a  shrub,  native  of  Hispaniola. 
Linn,  Spec.  Plant, 
BE'LLOWS  o/*  an  organ  (Mus.)  the  pneumatic  part  of  the 

nMcliine,  by  which  it  is  supplied  with  wind.  , 
Bbllows  {Her.)  a  machine  for  blowing,  the 
invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  to 
Anacbarus.  It  occurs  somietimes  as  a  charge 
in  coats  of  arms,  as  he  beareth,  Argenty 
three  pair  of  bellows,  sabict  by  the  name  of 
Scipton." 

BELLS,  Baptism  of  {Ecc.)  a  ceremony,  in  the  Romish 
church,  of  consecrating  bells  by  sprinkhng  them  with  holy 
water  and  blessins  them,  after  which  they  were  supposed 
capable  of  dispelliDg  evil  spirits  by  their  sound.  . . 

Bills  {Her.)  are  denotninated  church  bells 
in  coats  of  arms  where  they  are  used  as  a 
charge,  as  he  beareth,  *'  Sable^  a  fosse,  rmune, 
betwera  three  church  bells,  argent,  by  the 
name  of  Bell  of  Norfolk/'  Crett,  "  A  folcon 
.  riung,  orgentt  jessed  and  belled,  or,  on  his 
breast  an  ermine." 

Bblls  {Mar.)  half  boura  of  tlie  watch,  which  are  marked  by 
■triking  the  bell  at  the  end  of  each. 

BE'LLUiB  (ZoolA  the  sixth  order  of  animals.  Class  itfam- 
tadia,  having  their  fore*feet  obtuse,  truncate,  and  feet 
hoofed.  It  contains  the  following  genera : — Equtu,  fore- 
teeth, upper  nx,  lower  six ;  tusks  solitary ;  teats  two,  in- 
guinal.^— HippofxaamuSf  fore-teeth,  each  jaw ;  tusks,  soli- 
tary ;  feet  hoofed. — Tapir,  fore-teeth,  eadi  jaw  ten ;  tusks 
none;  boofs  on  the  fore-feet  four^  hind-feet  three. — Sm, 
fore-teeth,  upper  four,  lower  six ;  tusks,  upper  two,  lower 
two ;  snout  prominent ;  feet  mostly  cloven. 

BKLLUTA  (Bot.)  the  Crinum  A'iaticum  of  Lionieus,  .  , 

BE'LLY  (Anat.\  vide  ^^viuand  Venter. ^Belly  tif  a* muuUy 
the  large  fleshy  i)art,  in  contradistinctiop  toi]the '^(Dt«ller 
tendinous  extremities. 

Belli  -{Archit.)  the  hollow  part  of  compa^  ^FP^>?t  ^ 
round  part  of  which  is  called  the  tfo^.  ....       ^  '  . 

Bu.LY-ian(/  {Man.)  the  girt  that  goes  under  the  belly. of  tbe 
shaft  hone,, in  «,(;a^Tiagc^  ' 


Bbllt  of  an  instrument  (Mut.)  the  imooth  thin  board  over 
which  the  string  are  distended*  as  the  belly  of  a  harp- 
sichord, vi^in,  &c.  * 

BE'LLYING  {Bot,\  or  bdlied,  ventricosus,  swelling  out  in 
the  middle;  an  epuhet  for  die  p«ianth,  as  in  £sci3us  ;  for 
the  corolla^  as  in  DigUalis ;  so  also  for  the  spike,  the 
stipe.  &c. 

BKL-META'LO  (/i  voce  (Afui.)  an  Italian  expression  for  a 
clear  and  brilliant  toned  soprano  voice. 

BKLOMA'NCY  ^Ant.)  fio^ftmrrum.,  from  fiik^,  a  dart,  and 
iMHTUBt,  divination ;  a  sort  of  divination,  by  means  of 
arrows,  which  was  in  practice  among  the  Scythians, 

BE'LONE  (Ich.)  from  3)A«>«,  a  needle ;  a  kind  of  Bsh,  with  a 
long  slender  body  like  a  needle,  a  species  uf  the  Esox  of 
Linnsus.   Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1. 6,  c.  8  ;  Plin.  I.  9,  c.  51 . 

BELT  {MU.)  a  girdle  to  hang  a  sword,  or  otlier  weapon  in, 
belb,  beic,  belce.  Sax. ;  belte,  Du. ;  belter  Sw. ;  all  of  whicli 
come  immediately  from  the  Lat.  baUeus.  They  are  of 
different  sorts,  as — Stoord-belty  a  leathern  strap  in  which 
a  sword  hangs. — Shoulder-belt,  a  broad  leathern  belt  which 
goes  over  the  shoulder,  and  to  which  the  pouch  is  fixed ; 
it  is  also  called  crosS'belt,  and  should  be  made  of  stout 
smooth  buS.—  tVaist-belt,  a  leathern  strap  fixed  round 
the  waist,  by  which  a  sword  or  bayonet  is  suspended. — 
Belts  were  called,  by  the  ancient  writers,  by  diiferent 
names,  as  Zona  cingulumt  reminiculum,  ringa,  and  bal- 
dreUus. 

Belt  {Her.)  a  badge,  or  mark  of  the  knightly  order  given  ' 
to  a  person  when  he  was  rused  to  knighuoocl. 

Belt  { Vet.)  a  distemper  in  sheep. 

Belt  {Med.)  a  bandage  applied  round  the  body;  in  this 

manner  mercui^  is  sometimes  employed. 
Belt  {AstrQn.\  vide  B^. 

Belt  (Mason.)  a  range  or  course  of  stones  or  bricks  pro- 
jecting frpm  the  rest,  which  may  be  either  plain,  or 
fluted,  &C.  ^ 

BE'LTEIN  (Cos.)  or  Bdtane,  from  the  Gaelic  and  Irish 
beal-tine,  or  Bel^s jSre,  that  is,  the  sun,  Bel  being  a  name 
of  the  sun  among  the  Gauls ;  a  festival  celebrated,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  summer  solstice,  when 
fires  were  made  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  every  member 
of  tlie  family  was  made  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  ensure 
good  luck. 

BELTS  {Astron.)  Jascia,  two  zones  or  girdles  round  the 
planet  Jupiter,  which  are  observed  to  be  sometimes 
broader,  and  sometimes  narrower,  and  not  always  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  part  of  the  planet's  disc. 

Belts  (Geog.)  straits  near  the  Sound  which  lead  from  tlie 
Baltic  into  the  German  ocean. 

BELU'GDERE  (Archit.)  a  turret,  or  some  part  of  an  edifice 
raised  above  the  rest  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
jprospect  of  the  country  around. 

BELU'LCUM  {Surg.)  fromfit^  a  dart;  an  instrument  for 
extracting  darts. 

BELU'TTA  IBot.)  vide  BelUuta. 

BELZaiNUM  (CA«iR.)  vide  Benzoinum^ 

BE'MA  (Ecc)  a  sort  of  festival,  observed  by  the  Manichees, 
in  hononr-of  Manes,  who  was  slain.  August,  Cont.  Fanst. 
1 18,  c.  4. 

BE'MBEX  {Ent.)  a  diviuon  of  the  genus  Vespa,  according 

to  ,<  Fabricius,  comprehending  the  insects  of  this  tribe, 

which  have  the  tongue  inflected,  five-cIefV. 
BEM-CURl'Nr  (Bot.)  the  Justicia  adhotoda  of  Linnteus. 
BE'MOL  (Mus.)  ancither  name  for  B  flat,  [^vide  B'\ 
BEN  Tamdra  (Bot.)  the  Egyptian  bean. 
BEfl^AR  iMii.)  .Frepcfi  for  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which 

is  used  to  carry  stones  in  the  construction  of  fortified  places. 
iBE'NATH  (Afed.)  Arabic  for  small  pustules  produced  by 

sweating  in  the  night.  ^ , 
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Westminster. — Bemih,  Kin^i,  ft  prim  bdoBgbg  t«  die 

court  of  King's  Bench. 
Bench  (Mech,)  a  particular  tool  fitted  up  with  a  hook,  a 
screw,  &c.  for  laying  and  fastening  boards  to  it  so  that 
they  may  be  planed,  &c.— Bench  of  a  ^nnmg  wheel,  or 
the  reel,  the  stool  to  which  the  supporters  of  the  wheel,  or 
reel,  are  fixed. 

Bencher  (Law)  a  lawyer  bf  the  first  rank  in  the  inns  of 
court. 

BEND  (Her.)  an  honourable  ordinary  formed  by  diagonal 
lines  drawn  from  the  dexter,  or  right  ewner  at  top,  to  the 
sinister  base,  or  left  comer  at  bottom,  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  shoulder  belt  or  scarf,  and  to  show  the 
wearer  to  be  valiant  in  war.  The  content  of  the  bend 
when  chatged  is  the  third  part  of  the  field*  but  uncharged 
it  contains  only  the  fifth.  The  bend  taken  absolutely  signi- 
fies the  dexter-bend,  as  in^.  1.  "He  beareth,  argent,  a 
bend,  mble ;  name  Erderswick,  of  Staffi>rdshire."  Other- 
wise it  is  oJled  a  bend  sinister,  as  in  Hg.  2.  '*  He  beareth, 
gvlest  a  bend  sinister,  by  the  name  of  Wildcs^n."  Bends 
are  composed  <^eiUier  plain  or  crooked  Hnes ;  those  com- 
posed or  crooked  lines  are  engrailed,  wavy,  crenelle,  flory, 

,  &c  Engrailed,  J^c] 


The  bend  has  four  different  diminutives;  namely,  the 
bendlett  the  garter,  the  cost,  or  eottisCf  and  the  ribbon. 
[vide  Bendlet,  &c.}   It  is  also  borne  in  three  di&rent 
forms ;  namely,  in-bend*  per-bend,  and  heoAy^-^In-bend 
is  when  a  charge  is  borne  sloping  from  the  dexter  chief 
to  the  sinister  base,  after  the  manner  of  a  bend,  as  in 
^g.  3.  "  He  beareth,  argent,  a  wyvem  volant  in-bend, 
table  i  name  Raynon." — Perpend  is  when  the  diarge  or 
field  is  divided  by  a  line  drawit  after  the  manner  of  a 
bend,  as  in^^.  4.  "  He  beareth,  parted  by  bend  cre- 
nelle, pair/  V)d  rvby,  i.  e.  argenjt  qnd  ^iae$.**  These 
were  tne  arms  of  the  Right  Honourabk  Robert  Boyle, 
the  philosopher,— J^M^y,  or  BmiAmw,  vi4e  Ben^, 
BzND  (Afar.)  1.  The  knot  by  which  one  rope  is  fastened 
to  another,  or  to  an  anchor,  var^ng  in  name  according 
to  the  bend  by  which  the  knot  is  formed,  as  the  ^fisher- 
man's  bend,  the  carrick-bend,  Che  sheet-bend,  &c  To  make 
a  carrick-bend,  lay  the  ends  of  a  rope  bend,  as 
a  and  b  iu  the  annexed  figure,  tnen  pass  it 
through  the  bight  in  d,  and  up  throuzh  the 
bight  c.   2.  The  small  rope  used  to  confine  the 
clench  of  a  cable.  3..The  thickest  and  strongest 
planks  in  the  ship's  side,  on  which  men  set 
their  feet  in  cUmbmg  up. 
TO  Bend  (Mech.)  from  the  Saxon  bmban,  to  be ;  the  reducing 
a  body  to  a  curved  or  crooked  fbrm.  The  bending  of  boards, 
planks,  &c.  is  effected  by  means  of  heat,  whether  by  boil- 
ing  or  otherwise. 
TO  Bend  (Afar.)  to  fiisten  one  rope  to  anodier. — "To  ifnd 
the  cable,"  to  clinch,  or  tie  it  to  the  ring  of  an  {Uichor. 
**  To  bend  two  cables,"  to  tie  them  together  so  is  (o  make 
their  own  ends  fast  on  themselves.    "  To  bend  A  Bidij"  to 
fasten  it  to  a  yard  or  stav> 
BENDIDFA  (Ant.)  finMU,  a  Thncian  feAival  in  honour 
of  I^ana,  who  was  called  ^i'iif,  \}j  the  Thraciant.  Strab. 
1.  9:  Prod. in  Tim.}  Hesychitig.  '  ' 

BEADING  [Meeh.)  vide  To  Bendt  '  '  . 

BE'NDLET  (Her.)  one  of  the  d&nhmti^  brft^'bend,' 
4* 


which  fa  In  rinhdf  the  breadth  efthe  bend. 
Bendlets  are  sometimes  borne  in  an  unosiia] 
manuCT,  cdled  enhanced,  i.  e.  lifted  up  to  a 
place  in  which  they  are  not  usually  borne,  as 
"  He  beareth,  argatt,  three  ben^ets,  ffdm  j 
name  B]Ton,  of  Nottinghamshire. 

BE'NDY  {Her.)  bendwite,  or  bendways;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  thing  that  is  divided  four,  six,  or 
more  parts  drawn  sloping  like  a  bend,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  bendy  wavy 
of  six,  argent  and  azures  name  Playters,  of 
Suffi>lk,"   A  border  is  also  borne  Iwndy. 

BE'NE  (Mm.)  ^de  Bene  placito. 

BENE'APED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  expressing  the  state  of  a 
ship  when  the  water  does  not  fiow  high  enough  to  bring 
her  off  the  ground,  out  of  a  dock,  or  over  a  bar. 

BBNEDl'CnNES  (£0;.)  an  order  of  monks  fi>unded  by 
St.  Benedict,  whose  habit  was  black.  They  were  divided 
into  several  coneregations. 

BENEDrCTION  vennvi^  (ilfsf.)  an  invocation  made  to 
God  by  the  cbiuplaiA  of  Che  f^ch  anny  on  the  eve  a€  an 
engagemait.^i3ni«ficf«Mi  de  Drapatux,  a  oonaecratioa  of 
colours. 

BENEDFCTUS  (Med,)  Kessed ;  an  epithet  fbr  aereral  com- 
positions on  accoont  thtar  supposed  excellence,  as 
Benedicta  aqua,  for  lime-water;  and  also  an  infuuon  of 
Croats  metaUorum,  &c.  Benedictum  laxativum,  for  Rhubarb. 
Benedietum  vinum  for  antimonial  wine. 

Benbdictds  lapis  M/cA.)  the  philosopher's  stone, 

BE'NEFICE  (Law)  beneficium  f  a  grant  of  hind  A*om  a  lord 
to  his  followers,  held  at  first  ex  mero  beneficioy  of  the  donor, 
but  fUlterwards  converted  into  a  perpetUBlhereditaiy  tenure- 
2.  An^  ecclesiastical  living  or  promotion,  but  particuhtriy 
rectones  and  vicarages,  xhey  are  either  elective  or  dona- 
tive. 13  ii.  fi,  St.  2,  c.  ? ;  3  Jnsttt.  155 ;  Spdm,  de  Feud. 
c.  21 ;  Blount.  Anc.  Ten. 

BEKEFICIA'Rn  (AiU.)  1.  Soldiers  who  were  promoted  to 
a  hi^er  rank,  at  first  beneficio,  1.  e.  by  the  ftvour  of  the 
tribunes,  afterwards  by  that  of  other  magistrates ;  where* 
fore  we  read  in  inscriptions  of  the  Ben^ciartm  ConsuHt^ 
ProconsuHs,  S^c.  Liv.  I.  9,  c.30;  Veget.  1.  2,  c.  7;  Buleng, 
de  Imp.  Romanm  1.  6,  c.  80;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Roman*  apud 
Oremx.  Thet.  Antu^  torn.  11,  p.  570,  &e.  2.  Soldiers  who 
were  diichsaved  from  mllita^  duty  with  a  pension  allowed 
to  them.   C&s.  d^  BeO.  Ch.  1.  3,  c.  88;  F^tt  de  Ferft. 

BE^E^'CIO^mo  eecfenufsBO  habeiido,  a  writ  ftwn  the  Uqg 
to  the  chancellor  to  bestow  the  benefice  that  shall  611  hi 
the  king's  gift  upon  this  or  that  man.    Reg.  Orig.  307. 

BE^EFft"  of  Clergjf  (Law)  a  privilege  formerlv  peculiar  to 
clerks,  but  in  after  times  made  common  to  laymen,  who. 
were  convicted  of  certain  crimes  as  manslaughter  and  the 
like.  The  mode  of  obtaining  this  privile^  was  thus ;  the 
ordinary,  his  commissioner,  or  deputVf  gives  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  a  Latin  book,  in  a  blactE  Gothic  character,  aqd 
puts  him  to  read  a  verse  or  two ;  then,  if  he  say  le^  ut 
dtricus,  *'  he  reads  like  a  clergyman  or  scholar,"  he  is  onty 
burnt  in  the  hand  and  set  fi^e,  for  the  first  time ;  otherwjae 
he  must  suffer  death. 

Benefit  societies,  vide  Friendly  Societies. 

Beiixfit  (Com.)  a  term  used  at  the  theatre  fbr  die  profit  of 
one  or  more  nights,  which  is  given  to  an  actor  or  a  poeU 

P^NEOLB'NTlA  (Med.)  sweet-smelling  medicines. 

BENE  FLA'CITO  (Mus^)  ItaHan  for  at  pleasure  t  a  tenn 
denoting  that  the  performer  is  at  liberty  to  exerdie  faia 
taste. 

BE^ERTH  {7.tno)  an  ancient  service  rendered  b/  the 
tenant  to  his  lord,  with  his  plough  and  cart.   Lawd>.  IHn. 

BEN^^LENCE  {Latiiimi^Mamf^&iOSii&ai 
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nbjeot  to  the  king,  which  grew  from  th*  tim«  of  Hflnry 

the  Fourth's  days. 
B£N£VOLB'NTIA  regis  kabenda  {Law)  the  form  of  pur- 

chasiDg  the  king's  favour,  in  ancieut  fines  and  sabninlons, 

to  be  restored  to  estate,  tide,  or  place. 
6EN6  (Med.)  a  name  among  die  Mahometans  for  the  lures 

df  hemp  made  into  pills  or  a  conserve,  which  poescsa  an 

exhilarating  power. 
BENGAL  QUPNCE  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Cr^ieva  mar- 

melot  of  LinnAus. 
BENGI-EI'RI  mat.)  the  nftme  of  an  Indian  evergreen. 
BSrNJAMIN  {Bot.)  vide  Be«oAi.^Benjamin  tree,  the  Sty- 
rax  henmiH  of  Linncus. 
BKNINGA'NIO  {Bot.)  a  fhitt  crowing  in  the  bav  of  St. 

Aognatint,  of  the  site  of  a  temon,  and  gratefiif  to  the 

tarte.  " 
BENIGN  ^»eote  {Mod.)  a  IknHirable  disease,  unattended 

irith  dreadful  symptoms. 
BENMARCITO  (JVftu.)  Italian  for  well-marlted ;  an  epithet 

tfpplied  to  the  performance  when  ft  must  be  clear  and 

pointed. 

BE'NNET  {Bot.)  or  Herb  Bennet,  Benedkta  kerba,  the 
^  Geirm  wbanum  of  Unnsus,  a  perennial,  so  chlled  because 

•fits  sBpposed  medicinal  virtues. 
BB^T^RASS  (Bot.)  the  Agrostit  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
BENVENU'E  {Print.)  i.  e.  welcome,  from  the  French  hien 

and  venivt  to  come ;  a  custom  among  printers  for  every 

new  workmui  to  pay  a  certain  sum  upon  first  going  to  the 

cbapel,  i.  e.  the  [mnting<office. 
BEVZOATE  {Ckem.)  a  salt  fbnned  by  the  combinatioa  of 

Benzoic  acid  with  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides. 
BE^ZOE  (CA«m.)  the  same  as  Bensaht, 
BSNZCyiC  A'CID  (Chm.)  die  add  produced  by  mblbung 

Benzoin. 

BFNZOIN  {Sol.)  a  species  of  tfae  Ltufiu  and  die  Styrax 
•f  linneeus. 

BxKZoiN  {Chan.)  Benxotnunt,  Benzoe,  Belsoe,  Ata  dtdeit,  a 
I^Btti  of  an  agreeable  and  fragrant  smell,  produced  by  inci- 
non,  from  an  Indian  tree,  the  Stymx  Benxmn  of  Linncus. 
Hie  best  is  hard,  solid,  shining,  and  transparent;  bc^g  of  a 
winning,  drying,  discossiog,  and  dissolving  nature.  The 
two  principal  sorts  are  the  true  Benzmn,  and  Benzoin  in 
tears. — True  Benzoin  is  of  a  yellowish  gold  colour,  a  highly 
aromadc  smell,  but  widiout  any  taste.-^Benzoin  in  tears, 
or  Benzoinum  amygdaloidei,  is  a  clear  transparent  mass,  of 
a  reddish  colour,  mixed  with  whitish  tears,  resembling  al- 
nends.  The  tinoture  of  Me^istery  and  flowers  of  BoKEoio 
are  particularly  good  for  the  lungs,  and  abo  for  obstruc- 
tions. 

BENZOFNI  tinetura  {Med.)  Trocture  ef  Benzom,  made  by 
digesting  Benzoin  in  spirits  of  wine,  a  cosmetic,  [vide 
Lac  wrginu]— BtfnjSMkf  Jhrety  Flowers  of  Benzoin,  or 
die  gum  sublimed  and  purified,  which  is  a  fine  pectoral, 
now  called  Benzoic  Acid. — Benzoini  oleum.  Essential  oil 
of  Benzoin,  the  oil  which  rises  after  the  flowers  are  mixed 
with  a  little  acid.^ — Benzoini  magUterium,  Mastery  of 
Benxmn,  the  gum  deposited  on  mixing  the  tincture  with 
water,  that  is,  the  reunoos  without  the  saline  part  of  die 


BEB  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  like  jojel. 
BBHAMS  (Com.)  a  coarse  calico  made  at  Surat. 
BE^BERIS  (Bot-)  Barberry,  or  Fipperidge  bush,  a  genus 
of  plants,  Class  6  Hoemidna,  OtAer  1  Mmtogifma,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  very  cooling  and  restrinnnt. 
Gineric  Ckanuters*  Cal.  peridnth  ^x4«aved.'— Cok.  pe- 
tals six;  nectary  two,  small.— Stam.  Jilamantt 
mlhtn  t«ft-'Pi»T.  gtm  cylmdriet  style  noner  sl^ma 
ocbiculate. — Pbr.  berry  cylindrk:  i  toea*  two. 
.tjpetie9.  The  species  are  sWubs— .SMMt  oa&ttWv-roM- 
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I       tonsm,  Cretpintit,  stu  Oia/catttia  Oaleni,  CoOimon  Ber- 
berry.— Berberis  Cretica,  seu  Lydum  Ovfiom,  sen  Cre- 
!       tan,  or  Box-leaved  Berbenr. 

BE'RBIAGE  {AriAeeol.)a  sort  of  tenure  mentioned  by  Blount. 
BERBICA'RIA  {Ant.)  a  sheen-down,  or  ground  to  feed 

sheep.   Leg.  Atfredi.  Mon.  Angl. 
BE'RCARY  {Archaol.)  Beryuanumt  in  French  Berqmrts  a 
fold  or  inclosure  for  sheep,  probably  contracted  from 
berhieariit:  hence  AerMrac,  a  i^;  berbiea,  a  ewe;  caro 
berbtdna,  mutton. 
BERCE'AU  {ArekitJ)  French  for  a  foil-arched  vault. 
BER&ANS  (Eee,)  a  sect  of  seceders  from  the  Scotdi  kirk. 
BEBEDRIAS  {Med,)  an  ointment  described  by  Aedus. 

refrai.  4)  serm.  4,  c.  118. 
BEREFELLA'RH  {At^mI.)  seven  chnrohmen  so  called, 

aaoienthr  beloD^g  to  the  church  oi  St.  John  Beverley. 
BEREFRETT  (Ar^aol.)  a  large  wooden  tower. 
BERENICE  {CAem.)  a  name  for  Amber. 
Bbrbmicx's  Hair  lAstron,)  vide  Coma  Beremete. 
BERENGE'RIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heredcs  in  die  eleventh 
century,  the  followers  of  one  Berenger,  who  denied  tlie 
real  presence.  • 
BERENl'CIUM  (Cftem.)  a  sort  of  nitre  mentioned  by  Galen 
and  others. 

BERETI'NUS  Jructus  {Bot.)  a  fruit  found  by  Francis 

Drake's  sailors  in  the  Malaccas. 
BE'RGAMO  (Com.)  a  coarse  tapestry,  manufactured  from 
several  sorts  of  spun  thread,  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  town  Bergamo,  where  it  was  said  to  be  invented. 
BERGAMCVT  (Atf!)  in  French  Bergamotle,  Italian  Bergtt- 
mote  i  a  species  of  Pyrus  tatroa,  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds,  namdy,  die  Simmer  Bergamot  and  tfae  Autumn 
Bergamot. 

BxROAMOT  (CAem.)  a  certnn  fragrant  and  cordial  essence, 
extracted  ftwn  a  kind  of  lemon  in  Italy;  the  fruit  of  a 
lemon  tree  ingrafted  on  a  Bergamot  pear  tree.  Theliquoris 
an  sBthereal  oil,  vwy  sobtile,  and  of  a  charming  smell. 

Medicinally  it  is  a  cardiac,  stomachic,  and  cndiaiic. 
BERGEOl  A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  Professor 
Berger,  of  Kiel,  Class  10  Damndria,  Order  1  Monogynia, 
Geturic  Characten,   Cal.  perianA  five-puted.— Cox.  pe- 
tali  five. — Stau.  ^filaments  ten;  anthers  round.»-PisT. 
germ  roundish ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  turbinate.— Per. 
betry^  st^iobuW ;  seeds  two. 
Species'   The  only  species  is  the  Bergera  tCoenigii,  Seu 
Papaja  tylvettris,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
BE'RGH-MASTBR  {Min.)  flmn  the  Saxon  berg,  mountain 
or  mine ;  a  buliff  or  chief  officer  amcmg  the  Dertqniiire 
miners.   Esc.  de  Ann,  16  Ed.  1. 
BE'RGHMOTE  {Min.)  Bergmot,  from  die  Saxon  her>r, 
mountain  or  mine,  and  zemoee,  an  assembly;  an  assembfy 
er  court  for  decidhag  all  conuovarstoe  among  the  Derby- 
shire miners. 

BE'RGIA  {B<a.)  a  genua  of  plants,  named  after  Professor 
Bergius,  of  Stockholm,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  5  Pen- 
fegynM. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Cor. 
p^als  five.— -Stam.  jU!siMn(«  t«i;  anthers  roundish.—* 
PisT.  germ  roundish ;  sf^lsr  five ;  stigmas  Bun[de.— Pea. 
eapstde  nmple ;  seeds  numerous. 
I^aes,  Tbe  meciee  aye  natives  of  India. 
BE'RIA  (ArehaeL)  or  beriti  an  open  place,  which  Cowel  says 
is  not,  accordinff  to  Spelman,  to  be  confounded  with  Iwry 
and  borou^  in  me  names  of  towns  that  end  with  this  word. 
Beria  SanOi  Ednmndi  [St.  Edmond's  Bury]  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Pan»t  Mb.  adtt.  1174,  is  not  to  be  taken  for 
the  town,  but  the  [Mn,  according  to  Du  Fresne. 
BE'RIBERI  {Med.)  a  kind  of  palsy  frequent  fai  the  Bai>t 
Indies. 

BERILLP8TICA  {Akh.}  a  kind  ^  n^  grt^ii,,b5^^^> 
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pretended  pneternatural  visions  in  ballUii,  or  mirror 

glasses. 

BERLl'N  {Mech.)  a  sort  ot  carriages  made  at  Berlin. 
BERME  (Fort.)  a  small  space  of  ground,  4  or  5  feet  wide, 

letl  without  the  rampart,  between  it  and  the  side  of  the 

moat. 

BERMU'DAS  Jtmiper  {Bot.)  the  Jutnpena  Bemudiana  of 
Linnseus. 

BERMUDIA'KA  {Bot.)  1.  A  species  of  the  Jmiperus  of 
Linneeus.  %  The  Juniperus  Itarbadcnsis.  3.  A  species  of 
the  Sisyrinchiam,  and  of  tlie  Iris. 

BE'RNACLE  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  eoose  kindi  the  Anas 
erythropus  of  Linnseus,  formerly  called  the  tree  goose,  be- 
cause It  was  supposed  to  be  generated  out  of.  wood,  or 
rather  to  be  a  species  of  shell  adhering  to  the  bottoms 
of  ships.  These  birds  appear  in  vast  flocks  during  winter 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  this  kingdom.  They  are  very 
shy  and  wild ;  but  upon  being  taken  grow  as  tame  as  tlie 
domestic  gooee.  In  February  they  retire  as  &r  as  Lap- 
land, to  breed. 

BE'RNAUDINES  (Ecc.)  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard. 
UERNA'Vl*  (Metf.)   an  electuary  mentioned  by  Prosper 
Alpinus. 

BE'KNET  (Law)  tTtcendtum,  from  the  Saxon  bynan,  to  burn ; 
the  crime  of  arson,  or  wilfully  setting  on  fire,  wliich,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  was  one  of  those  crimes 
which  noH  emendari  possunt.  It  is,  however,  someUmes 
taken  for  any  capital  crime.  Leg,  Camtt.  et  H.  1^  apud 
Brompt,  ■ 

■BERQUA'RIUM  (Archaa.)  vide  Bercark, 
BE'RAA  (Archaol)  vide  Beria, 

BE'RHIEU  {Bot.)  baceaius  t  an  e[Hthet  for  the  capsule,  and 
also  fur  the  drupe,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  very  succu- 
lent coat,  as  the  cherry,  that  seeds,  but  never  bursts. 

BE'RRY  (Bol.)  [vide  Bacca]— Berry-bearing  Alder,  the 

Rhamnus  Jrangvla  of  Linnseus. 
BETRS  (Mm.)  an  exhilarating  sort  of  electuary  made  by  the 

Egyptians. 
BE'llSA  (Archaol.)  a  limit  within  a  park. 
BEUSA'RE  {ArchcBul.)  to  hunt  or  shoot:  the  Atfriani  were 

properly  those  who  hunted  the  wdf. 
BE'RSELET  {Archaol.)  abound, 

BERTHI'NSECK  [Law)  or  berdinseck,  a  law  in  Scotland, 
by  which  a  man  is  not  hanged,  but  only  whipped,  for 
taking  a  sheep  br  calf  that  he  can  carry  away  on  nis  back. 

BERTIE'RA  {Bot.)  agenus  of  plants  named  by  Aublet  aOer 
Mons.  Bertier,  Class  5  Pentandria^  Order  1  Monogt/nia. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  turbinate.— Cob.  one- 
petalled.~STAM.^amfn/s  five;  anfAerf  linear. — Pist. 

ferm  roundish ;  st]fle  filiform ;  stomas  two-plated. — ^Pxr. 
erry  globose ;  seed*  very  many. 
Species.  The  only  species  is — Bertieria  ^uianentis,  a  shrub, 
native  of  Guinea. 
BEiRTON  {Archaol.)  vide  BaHon. 
BE'RTYIMG  a  ship  {Mar,)  raising  up  a  ship's  sides. 
BE'RULA  {Bot.)  Upright  water  parsnep,  which  was  esteemed 

an  antiscorbutic.   Gal.  de  Comp.>  Med,  L  7,  c.  S6. 
BERU'LI  ANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  ISth  century, 
who  affirmed  that  all  human  souls  were  created  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world. 
BE'RY  {Architci.)  or  Burjf^  the  vill  or  country  seat  of  a  no- 
bleman, from  beopx,  a  hill,  because  the  castles  of  the 
nobility  were  erectea  on  hills. 
BE'RYL  (Mm.)  beryllm,  fiit*>^*  «  precious  stone,  which,,  in 
its  purity,  is  of  a  perfectly  sea-green  colour,  and  on  that 
account  has  been  ^led        marina.   Pliny  mentions  se- 
veral species  ot  the  beryl,  as  the  dtrysoberyllus^  chrj^sopnuus, 
huacinthizontes,  and  eroidet.    PUn.  1.  S7,  c.  5 ;  Smn,  c.  S2j 
Jjion^s.  Perieg.v.  1012;  Evipkan.  de  12  Gem,  s  Isid.de 
Ongttt,  116,  Cplli  MarbotU  de  Lapid,  prtt,  ey.  Beiyl, 


among  the  modern  lapidaries,'  is  only  a  fine  sort  of  corne- 
lian, of  a  more  deep  bright  red. 
Beryl  {Paint.)  the  sea-green  colour  prepared  in  imitatioa 
of  the  beiTl. 

BERYTIONjfJWerf.)  ^V.w,  a  collyriiim  for  the  eyes  de- 

scribed  by  Galen. 
BES  (Ant,)  I.  A  weight  of  eight  ounces,  i.  e.  two-thirds,  of 

the  ast  or  pound.    Gal.  de  Comp.  1.  6;  Fett,  de  Verb, 

Signific.   2.  A  measiure  of  land  making  two-thirds  of  lOl 

acre. 

BES  A'CHER  {Bot.)  a  fungus,  or  sponge. 

BESAl'LLE  {LaV})  or  besayle^  in  Latin  proavus,  in  French 
besayeul;  a  writ  that  ties  where  (be  great  grandfather  was 
seized  the  day  that  he  died  of  any  lands  or  tenements  in 
fee  sifnple,  and  after  his  death  a  stranger  entereth  the  same 
day  upon  them,  and  keepeth  out  the  heir.    F,  N.  B,  222. 

BESA'NT  {Com,)  or  Bezant,  a  very  ancient  gold  coin 
stamped  at  Byzantium. 

Bbsant  {Her.)  vide  Bezant, 

BE'SCA  {Archaol.)  a  spade  or  shovel,  whence  una  bescata 

terra  inclusa  ;  a  piece  of  land  turned  up  with  a  ^>ade  in  a 

day.    Mon.  Angl. 
BE^IE'GED  {Astrol.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  which  is  placed 

between  others  of  a  malignant  cast,  as  Saturn  and  Man. 
BESI'STAN  (Com.)  or  Bcrstan,  large  galleries  vaulted  over 

in  Turkey,  where  the  merchants  have  shops,  and  exposes 

their  goods  to  sale. 
BESLE'RIA  {Boi.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Flumier 

after  Basil  Besler,  a  botanist  of  Nuremberg,  Class  11  Di* 

{^mamia,  Order  2  Angiotpermia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved — Cob.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  ^filaments  lour;  anthers  oblong.— 
PisT.  germ  globular;  style  subulate;  stigma  bifid.—. 
Per.  ^rry  subglobular ;  teed*  numerous. 
Species,  The  species  are  shrubs  or  j>erennials. 

BE'SORCH  (Com.)  a  tin  coin  at  Ormus,  in  value  much  less 
than  a  farthing. 

BESTIA'LES  (Ant.)  in  French  besta^les,  Bestials,  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  but  particuiarl^  those  which  were  anciently  pur- 
veyed for  the  king'*  provision.    Stat.  4>  Ed.  3. 

BESTIA'RII  (Ant.)  those  among  the  Romans  who  fought 
with  beasts  at  their  public  games,  whether  by  compulsion, 
as  condemned  persons,  or  voluntarily,  as  gwdiators,  who 
made  a  trade  of  it.  Cic.  in  Vaticin.  c.  17;  Su^,  ClaiuL 
c.  S4. ;  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  35. 

BE'STIAS  (Ant.)  or  ad  Bestias.  [vide  ^rf] 

BETA  (Gram.)  the  second  letter  in  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
[vide  Alphabef] 

Beta  (Bot.)  a  plant  so  called  from  the  Greek  letter  fi,  which 
it  resembles  in  shape  whilst  the  seed  is  swelHng. 
Columek  I.  10. 

IfamiM  turn  Graio,  mm  littera  prtccima  prwix 

Ptngttui-  tn  eera  docH  mucrotu  magittri. 
Sic  et  humo  pitigui^erratx  cutpidit  tctu 
JOefrimitur  J^itio  vtridti,  ptde  Candida,  btta. 

Mart,  I.  13,  epig.  IS. 

Vt  nipimtfatumfiArenim  pnmdia  btHe, 
0  fuam  1^  prtet  vma,  jnpenptt  eo^mis. 

It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient  herbs ;  and  on  account  of  its 
insipidity,  those  who  languished  were  said  bctimre,  to  flag- 
like the  Deet-root. 
Gi/utf.  Carm.  66,  t,21. 

LmigtikUm-  teiura  «ui  pendtnt  ticula  btta 
Nfimquam  w  median  tuttutit  ad  tunieom* 

Theopk.  Hia.  Plant.  1, 1,  o.    &c. ;  DvMoor,  L  %  e.  140; 
Plin.  1.  19,  c.  8. 
Beta,  Beet,  in  the  Liitnean  iytlem,  a  gemts  of  pIUkC%  dais  5 

Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Characters,    Cal.  perianth  five^eaved. — Ckui. 
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germ  in  a  manner  below  the  receptacle;  tti/la  two ; 

sti^tu  acute. — Per.  capsule  one'Celled  ;  ieed  single. 
Speciee.   The  species  are  biennials,  as — Beta  vu^ris.  Red 

Garden  Beet.— Btrbi  delay  White  Garden  Beet^BWa 

titaritimay  ^a.-'^e^^—Beta  patida.  Spreading  Beet,  &c. 
BETA'CHES  {Archaol.)  Laymen  using  glebe  lands. 
BETEL  (j0o<.)  or  Betle,  a  species  of  pepper  plant,  the  leaf 
of  which  is  univergally  chewed  by  uie  southern  Asiatics, 
to  sweeten  the  breath  and  strengthen  the  stomach.  This 
is  the  Piper  Betle  of  Linnaeus. — Betel-nut,  a  name  given 
to-the  Areca  when  slices  of  it  are  enclosed  in  the  l«if  of 
the  Betel. 

BETELGEVSE  lAtt.)  a  star  of  the  first  magnitode  in  the 
right  shoulder  of  Onon.  Its  ridit  ascenuon  in  181S  was 
86°  IV  52^,  declination  North  7^  SI'  84%  annual  variation 
in  right  ascension  4*"  6,  in  declination  +  1"  5. 

BFTilLEMITES  {Ecc)  certain  friars  who  wore  the  figure 
of  a  star  on  their  breiuts,  in  memory  of  the  star  that  ap- 
peared to  the  wise  mm,  and  conducted  them  to  Betn- 
Idiem. 

BETIIXES  {Com.)  a  thick  sort  of  muslin;  the  finer  sort 

resembling  cambric,  and  the  coarser  calico. 
BETLE  (^0/.)  in  German  betel,  a  plant  of  the  scandent 
kitad,  the;  leaves  of  which  are  chewed  by  the  Indians,  for 
the  purpoee  of  sweetening  their  breath. 
BETO^ICA  (Bot.)  a  plant  so  called,  according  to  Pliny, 
because  it  was  found  among  the  Bettones.   This  plant  was 
reckoned  vulnerary,  aperient,  and  diuretic.   Fun.  1.  25, 
C.8:  Gal.de  Simpl.  1.7;  Orihas.  Med,  CoU,  1.  11;  Aet, 
Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  PauL  Mg^  1.  7*  c.  S. 
BsTOKiCA,  in  the  Linnean  tjfstem,  a  penns  of  |^ts»  Class  14 
Didynamia,  Order  1  Gymiotperfnta,  * 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  one>leaTed.— Cor. 
monopetalous.— STAH.,)S£i»fie»/«  four;  a»M«r«  roundish. 
— PisT.  germ  four-parted ;  Atyfe  filiform  ;s<^g;ma  bifid. — 
Pkr.  ncme ;  teeds  four. 
Spectu.    The  species  are  perennials.    Dodon.  Stirp. 
Hitt,i  «/.  BaiUt,  Hitt,  Ptimt.i  C.  Booh,  Puut  Ger. 
Herb,!  Pari,  Theat.s  BoH  Hut,  Plata,:  Lian.  Spec, 
■  Plant. 

BETULA  (Boi.)  a  tree  so  called,  accwding  to  some*  from 

the  bitumen  which  is  attracted  from.it.   PUn,  1. 16,  c.  8. 
Betula,  the  Birch  »t  the  Linnean  tystentt  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  21  Monoecia,  Order  4>  Tetrandria* 
Generic  Charactere.   Cal.  ament  imbricate  on  every  side. 
—Coo.  none. — Stam.  JUaments  to  each  four ;  anthers 
twin.— Pi6t.  ^erm  proper,  ovate,  compressed ;  styles 
two ;  'iig^>  simple. — PaR.  none ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species,   The  species  are  either  trees  or  shrubs,  as — Betula 
Common  Birch-tree. — Betula  nana,  the  Dwarf 
Birch-tree. — Betula  nigra,  Virginian  Blade  Birch-tree. 
^Betula  incana,  seu  Alnus  JbUo  incano.  Hoary  Alder- 
tree. — Betula  oblongata,  seu  Alnus Jblio  oblongo,  Turkey 
Alder.— B«<u/a  semtlata.  Notch-leaved  Alder.— B^uta 
crispa.  Curled-leaved  Alder.  &c.  J,  Bauh,Hist,Plant,s 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Park,  Tkeat.g  BaU  Hitt.  PUmt,; 
Toumf,  Instit,;  Boerhaav,  Ind, 
BiTULA  (£nf*)  an  insect  that  feeds  on  the  Bdtda  alba,  a 

species  of  the  Chrysomda, 
BETULUS  (Mir.)  a  precious  stone,  of  the  «4ute  jasper 

kind.   PUn.  ST,  c  9. 
Bbt0Lus(.Bo(.)  a  species  of  the  CarpUau. 
BETWE'EN-DECKS  (Mar.)  the  space  oontaued  between 

two  whole  decks  cS  a  ship. 
BFVEAU  (M«ft.)  French  for  an  instrument  that  is  used  to 

carry  a  mudined  anele  from  one  angle  to  wother. 
.BETEL  {Carp.y  an  mstnunent  with  a  moveaUe  ttrngoe  to 
strike  angles  of  a  greater  OT  less  number  of  d^irees.  llus 
instrument  differs  from  the  square  and  mitre  by  b^ng 
moveable,  whilst  tb^  are  fixed,  the  fitBt  at  an  angle  of  90% 
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and  the  second  at  that  of  45^,  or  a  right  angle,  whether  it 
be  obtuse  or  acute ;  but  if  it  be  exactly  half  a  right  angle, 
i.  e.  if  the  anele  measure  45°,  then  it  is  called  a  mitre;  if 
the  quarter  of  a  right  angle,  i.  &  27iS  it  is  a  half  mitre. 
— Bevel-angle,  an^  angle  that  is  not  a  square. 

Bevel  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  chief  in  coats  of 
arms  which  is  broken,  or  opening  like  a  car- 
penter's rule,  as,  he  beareth  "  Argent  a  chief 
bevil6,  vert,  by  the  name  of  BeoerUsr 

BFVELLING  {Carp.)  hewing  Umber  with  a 
proper  or  reguur  curve,  acccwiing  to  a  mould, 
so  tJiat  each  side  dunildbe  a  plane.  If  timber 
be  not  hewn  sqiure,  and  a  square  be  implied,  there  will  be 
wood  wanting  eith^  on  the  upper  or  the  lower  side.  This 
is  called  being  tnffttn  or  mAout  square.  When  Ae  wood 
is  deficient  on  the  under  nde  it  is  called  Uader-.beoelling  f 
when  it  is  on  the  upper  side  it  is  called  Standing-levying. 

BEfVER  {Arckceol.)  from  the  Ital.  beoere,  to  drink.  1.  A 
small  collation  between  dinner  and  supper.  2.  The  visor 
or  sight  of  a  head-piece. 

BE'VERAGE  topay  {Cue,)  to  give  a  treat  on  the  first  wear- 
ing a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

BEVE'RCHES  {Archad.)  customary  services  done  by  the 
tenants  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

BEVIL'E  I  Her.)  vide  Bevd. 

B£URE;RIA  iBot)  Uie  Chakanthusjhridus,  and  the  Ehretia 
beureria,  and  excussa,  of  Liniueus. 

BEURT-SCHE'EPEN  (Com.)  or  Beurt  Schuyten,  Turn- 
ships,  or  Turn-boats ;  vessels  or  boats  at  Amsterdam  which 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  in  goods  m  the  seven 
provinces ;  so  called  because  they  must  ssil  in  thdr  turn, 
according  to  spedfic  regulations. 

BE'VY  {Sport,)  a  certain  number  of  animals  of  the  chace 
when  together,  as  <*  A  bevy  of  roe-bucks,"  i.  e.  a  herd; 
"  A  beoy  of  partridges,"  i.  e.  three  in  number;  "  A  beoy 
of  quaiM,"  L  e.  a  flock,  or  brood. 

BEWA'RED  {Ant,)  i.  e.  expended,  or  laid  out  in  wares;  a 
term  ammg  tiie  Saxons  and  Britoosi  who  traded  only  by 
an  exchann  of  wares. 

BE^TS  (Fakon.)  pieces  of  leather  with  which  the  balls 
of  hawks  are  ftstened  and  buttoned -to  Uieir 

BEX  {Med.)        tussitf  a  conrii. 

BEXUtrO  {Bot.)  the  root  of  Ue  Clematis  Permiana,  which 
is  a  purgative.    Bauh,  Hist.  Plant. 

BEY  (Pom.)  an  officer  of  high  rank  among  the  Turks,  infe- 
rior to  none  but  the  Pacha. 

BEZA'NT  (Num.)  round  fiat  pieces  of  bullion  without  any 
impression,  which  are  suppowd  to  have  been  the  current 
coin  of  Byzantium. 

Bbzant  {Her.)  this  coin  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  coat  armour  bv  those  who  went  to 
the  Holy  Wars,  as  in  tne  annexed  figure. 
**He  beareth  ermine  on  a  fess,  gules  Uiree 
bezants,  by  the  name  of  Milwtrd,"  They  were 
always  of  mdal,  and  when  blazoned,  according 
to  the  custom  of  foreign  heralds,  diould  be 
expresi^  said  to  be  or  or  argen/. 

BEZA'NTLER  (^pori.)  or  dMmtfsr,  the  second  branch  of  a 
stag's  horn. 

BEZA'NTY  {Her.)  an  epithet  fbr  a  cross  composed  of 

bezants, 

BE'ZEL  {Archit,)  or  Bezil,  the  upper  part  of  the  collet  of  a 
ring,  which  encompasses  and  fiutens  the  stone  in  it. 

BEZ&AR  {Chem.)  from  the  Persian  bedzher,  an  antidote;  a 
medidnal  stone  brought  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
which  was  formerly  reckoned  a  soverdgn  antidote  against 
polsfms.  It  is  fotmd  to  be  a  mnbid  concretion  in  the 
stomachs  of  smne  animals,  whidi  consists  pardy  of  bile 
and  pardv  of  resin.  The  besoars  are  distinguished  into— 
OrieM  le»oary  Somd  in  the  sUwoarh  "  •  "  .> 
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goat  kind  in  Persia,  called  pazan.~~OccideiUal  hezoart  found 
in  quadrupeds  of  the  deer  kind. — Bezoar  hytiricut,  found 
in  uie  gait  bladder  of  the  Indian  porcupine.— MojuU^  be- 
zmr,  found  in  certain  monkeys  of  Brazil.— German  basoar, 
found  in  the  stomach  of  the  chamois. 
Bbzoah  JossUe  (Mi».)  a  substance  bo  called  because  it  is 
formed  by  strata  or.  beds  that  resemble  bezoar,  as  the  Be- 
zoar minerale,  or  Terra  Sicula,  found  in  the  clay-pits  of 
Italy. 

Bezoar  (Med.)  is  also  the  name  of  some  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, as  the — Bezoar  atumale,  made  of  calcined  hartshorn 
and  vitriol.— Bezoar  minerale,  a  preparation  of  aatimony, 

.  made  by  adding  nitrous  acid  to  antimony. 

BEZOA^RDIC  acid  (Ckem.)  a  name  given  to  the  acid  ex- 
tracted from  the  urinary  calculi  formed  in  the  kidneys  or 
gall-bladder. 

BEZOA'RDICA  radix  {Bot.)  a  herb  so  called  for  its  effi- 
cacy as  a  counterpoison ;  the  Drottera  contrayerva  of  Lin- 
nntH. 

BEZOA'RTIC  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  several  comjwsitions, 

as  the — Bezoarticum  Joviale,  bezoar  mixed  with  tm.—Be^ 

zoarticum  Lunale,  a  preparation  of  antimony  and  silver,  &c. 

--Bezoarticum  Martiale,  a  composition  of  nitrous  acid  and 

butter  of  antimony.— Bezoarfictupu/uu,  thepowder  of  the 

oriental  bezoar. 
BI'A  (Com.)  a  Siamese  name  for  the  white  shells  called 

covories  throughout  the  East  Indies. 
BIAL ATUS  ifiot.)  two-winged ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 

wings  or  membranes  of  a  seed. 
BIA'RCHUS  (Polit.)  a  caterer,  or  one  who  took  charge  of 

the  public  provisions;  an  officer  in  the  Greek  empire.  Leon. 

Imp.  Constit.  1.3.  de  Agent,  in  Reb.  t  Hieron.  Epitt.  61. 

ad  Pammach, 

BI'AS  (Mech.)  fromtheFr.dww,  a  weight  fixed  on  one  side  of 
a  bowl,  turning  the  coune  of  the  bowl  that  way  to  which 
the  bias  looks. 

BIB  (IchA  a  species  of  Cod  fish,  the  Gadus  luscus  of  Lin- 
neeus,  wnich  inhabits  European  seas.  It  grows  to  a  foot  in 
lengUi,  has  a  back  of  a  pale  olive  colour,  sides  finely 
tinged  with  gold,  and  a  belly  white.  The  flesh  of  this  6aa 
is  excellent. 

BIBBS  (Mar.)  brackets  made  of  elm  plank,  and  bolted  to 
die  hounds  of  the  mastSi  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
tresle-trees. 

BirBEROT  ( Cook,)  minced  meats  made  of  the  breasts  of 
jrartridges  and  fat  pullets. 

BIBINE'LLA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Pimpemdku 

BI'BIO  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Musca,  according  to 
Fi^ricius,  comprehending  the  Insects  of  this  tribe  wMch 
have  a  sucker  with  three  bristles,  and  a  single-valved  sheath. 

BIBITO'RIUS  tnusctdus  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Ad- 
ductor oculi.    [vide  Addtu^or^ 

BIBLIO'GRAPHER(Li«.)  from  fii'fiJuK,  a  book,  and  rp<^«, 
to  write ;  a  detcriber  of  books,  or  one  conversant  in  books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  (IM.)  from  y3ij3Ao«,  a  book,  and  Vfi^f^ 
to  write ;  a  description  of  books  as  respects  their  general 
contents,  different  editions,  type,  and  the  like. 

BI'RLIOMANCY  (My.)  a  kind  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  the  bible,  otherwise  called  Sortes  BibUca^  or 
Sortes  Sanctorum,  which  consists  in  taking  passages  of 
scripture  at  hazard,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them 
concerning  fiUurity. 

BIBLIOMA'NIA  OaL)  from  ^(jSA*t,  a  book,  and  a 
mania ;  a  rage  tor  books  on  account  of  th^  scarcity, 
deamcas,  uant,  or  soDse  other  ch^dish  ceaaon. 

BIBLIOPCHiST  (Lit.)  (hfUMrtOm,  venditor  Utnrumi  a 
booksdler. 

filBLIOTA^HIST  (Lit.)  il<j3ai;T««to(.  from  0i$XH,  a  book, 

and         40  iMry ;  a  hider  or  burier  of  books. 
:  BIBLIOTHB^C A        fiifiini^  irom  Aifii^A  book,  and 
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ikeca,  a  chest ;  a  library  or  repositoi^  of  books,  also  the 

books  themselves. 
BICA'PSULAK  (Bot.)  bicapsidaris  i  hayins  two  capsules 

containing  seeds  to  each  flower,  an  epithet  for  the  pencarp, 

as  in  Paonia. 
BICA'UDALIS  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Abdvdor  Aurit. 
BICE  (Paint.)  a  blue  colour  prepared  from  the  Lapis  Ar* 

menus  !  it  bears  the  best  body  of  all  bright  blues  used  in 

common  work,  as  House-painting,  &c.,  but  it  is  the  palest 

in  colour. 

BI'CEPS  (Anat.)  bicapital,  or  double^eaded  ;  an  epithet  for 
several  muscles  having  two  heads,  as — Bicats  Cubitit  a 
muscle  of  the  elbow,  the  outermost  head  of  which  rfsea 
from  the  Ac^bubm  scapula. — Biceps  Femoris,  which  rises 
from  the  protuberance  of  the  Xsdnum,  on  the  back  part. 
Its  office  is  to  bend  the  TiUa, — Biceps  Humeri^  or  Bieept 
fiexm;  rising,  by  one  head  from  toe  glenoid  cavity,  by 
the  other  m>m  the  coracoul  process.  Xt  acts  both  as  a 
floxor  and  a  rotatOT. 

BICHE'T  (Com.)  a  measure  in  Brance  equal  to  from  thirteen 
to  nineteen  bushels. 

BICHI'CHIA  (Med.)  troches  made  of  liquorice,  almonds, 
&c.    CaAel.  Lex,  Med. 

BI'CHOS  (Ent.)  a  Portuguese  name  for  the  worms  found 
under  the  toes  in  the  Indies,  which  are  destroyed  by  tibe 
Cashew-nut. 

BI'CKERN  (Medt.)  or  beak-iron,  the  pointed  part  of  an 
anvil,  with  which  its  face  is  usually  made  to  end. 

BICORNES  (Bot.)  two-homed ;  the  eighteenth  of  Linneus* 
natural  orders  of  plants,  having  the  anthers  furnished  with 
two  long  straigia  points  m  horns,  as  in  Vacamtsm,  Eriea^ 
Pt/rola,  &c. 

BICORNIS  (Bot.)  two-homed;  an  epithet  for  the  antkm 
btcornisj  an  anther  having  two  subiOate  prolongations,  as 
in  ArbuiuSf  Pyroluti  &c. 

BICUCULLATA  (Bot.)  the  Fumaria  cucuUaria  of  Lln- 
nffius. 

BICU'SPIDES  (Anat.)  two-pointed;  an  epithet  for  the 

teeth  which  have  double  fangs. 
BIDA'LE  (Ata.)  or  biddalt  an  invitation  to  friends  to 

drink  ale  at  the  house  of  a^oor  man,  who  thenby  hopes 

for  a  oharitsble  ctmbribution  fdr  his  relief.    &at,  9Q. 

Hen.  8. 

BI'DDING  of  Beads  (Archaol.)  a  charge  or  warning  an- 
ciently given  by  the  parish  priest  to  his  paridiioners,  diat 
they  would  [vay  for  the  soul  of  s<Hne  deceased  friend. 
BI'DEKS  (Ant.)  a  two-yearling  sheep,  whidi  was  reckoned 

fit  to  be  a  victim  for  sacrifice. 
BiDENs  (Bot.)  Water  Hemp,  a  genus  of  [Jants  so  called  be- 
cause the  seeds  are  terminated  by  two  teeth  or  amtUf 
Class  19  Svngenesiat  Order  1  Polygama.  Mqualis. 
Generic  Characters.   Caj..  common  imbricate. — Cor.  cowtr 
pound  uniform.— Stam.  ^filaments  five;  anther  cylibdric 
— Pi«T.  germ  oblong ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  two.— Pbb. 
none ;  seeds  solitary ;  retxptacle  flat. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as — Bidens  tri- 
partita, seu  Cannabina  aquatica,  Trifid  Water-Hemp, 
Agrimony,  or  Bur-JtfwyMld. — Bidens  cemua,  Canna- 
binOf  seu  Eupatoriwaty  &c  Xtaxtoping  Wator-Hemp,  Agri- 
tnony,  or  Bur-Marygold< — Bidms  Chinensis,  seu  Agri- 
monia  Molucca.  &c. ;  but  some  are  perenni^  as  tlw— 
Bidens keteropkvUay  SamiueefcUa,  Ac.;  uid die— ^tifeiM 
fmte^ens  is  a  snru)). 
BIDENTA^LES  (Ant.)  priests;  se  named  among  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  imce  it  was  to  conseerate  way  place  tJiM  had 
been  strudt-bya  thondeibolt*  or  by  lightening :  this  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  sacnflee  of  «  dieep  bideai, 
i.  9i  two  yews  old,  w  baving  tiro  teeA  longer  thtm  the 
rest. 


WIXWl  (Cm.)  »  U,.id  j,^^»5^5^j 
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of  Paris*  i.'e.'abtiat  fivrqiufrt^  En^Uh  wine  meaiufe.  tt 

is  seldom  used  but  anonff  ships'  crews* 
filDU  A'NA  {Anhael.)  a-fiutfiiiB  for  the  space  of  two  days. 
eiE'NNIALS  (B0t.)  or  Bieanid  Plants ;  those -iilraU  which 

endore  for  two  years,  and  tben  |i»ishfc   The  rootk  and 

kaves  of  biennials  are  produeed  u  the  first  ^ar,  and  in 

the  second  year  they  flower, 
BIE'STINGS  (Nat,)  the  first  milk  taken  from  a  cow  after 

aMna,  which  is  thick,  and  of  a  jrellow  colour.    .  . 
BIFA'KlOUS  IBot,)  pointing  two- ways;  an  epithet  for  the 

leaves; /Wm  btfitnot  leaves  eominf^  out  only  on  opposite 

sktoa  of  a  hnadL^B^rhudu  hatr^  is  also  applied  to  the 

stem  or  branch  when  the  hairs  between  any  two  joints  come 

out  <m  the  front  and  back. 
BVFEROVS  piants  (Bot,)  those  which  bear  twice  a  year,  as 

is  common  m  hot  climates. 
BITID  {Bof.)  bifdutf  cleft,  or  cloven  into  two,  an  epithet  for 

die  leaf ;  the  perianth,  as  in  Utricuiaria  ;  the  anther,  as  in 

^Grassest  the  stigma;  thestmp;  the  filament;  the  tra- 

dril ;  the  teeth ;  and  the  sQrle. 
BIFIXyROUS  {Bot.)  biflonu,  two-flowered;  an  epithet  for 

the  ear,  the  [wduncle,  and  the  spathe. 
BI'FORA  {Bot.)  the  name  for  a  class  of  plants,  according  to 

Camellus,  having  a  poicarp  with  two  valves. 
BITRONS  {Ata,)  douUe-headed,  or  double-faced,  an  epi- 

tibet  for  Janus. 

TO  BI'FDRCATE  {Auat.)  to  divide  into  branches,  as  nerves 
and  vessels  are  said  to  do  ;  thus  the  bifurcation  of  the 
aorta,  &c. 

BFGA  (Ant,)  a  cart  or  chariot  drawn  with  two  horses,  but 
pnq^Iy  a  cart  with  two  wheels,  and  in  our  ancient  records 
any  wi^on  or  wain.   PUn*  L  7,  c.  £6 ;  Mon.  Angl. 

BPfiAMY(£aip)  or  a  dooUe  marriage;  marryinj^  two  fe- 
mdci  on0  ansr  another,  both  of  miich  were  virginsi  ot 
the  one  a  vii^  and  Ae  other  a  widow,  which  incapacitated 
a  roan  for  hm  orders,  acccvding  to  a  canon  at  Lyons, 
A.D.  Ifi47.  Stat.  4.  Ed.  L-^Btgafrnf,  in  the  civil  law,  is 
the  baring  a  plurali^  ot  wives  ot  husbands,  wliidi  is  fe- 
lony.  3  Iiut.  Stat,  1.  Jae,  1. 

HGARE'LLA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Prunut  of  Linnsens. 

BIGA'RIUS  {Ant.)  the  charioteer  of  a  blga^  or  two-wheeled 
diariot,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  at  Rome.  FLORUS. 
EGO.  HICJACEO.  BIGARIUS.  INFANS.  QUI.  CITO. 
DUM.  CUPIO.  CURRUS.  CITO  DECIDI.  AD.  UM- 
BRAS. JANUARIUS.  ALUMNO.  DULCIS.  S.  Ferret. 
Mux.  Lapid.  1.  4. 

BIGA'STER  (Anat.)  from  and  yMry,  wn^,  double-bed- 
lied  ;  an  epithet  for  muscles. 

BUSATI  (Ant.)  monev  or  cmn  stamped  with  the  figure  of 
a  biga,  or  two-whe^ed  chariot.  Liv,  I.  23,  c.  IS,  Ac. ; 
PUh.  1. 93,  c  3 ;  Tadt.  d*  Oern.  o.  5. 

BIGE'MINATE  {Bot.)  6ifpm*atui,  or  higeminw,  twin- 
forked;  according  to  Withering,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf; 
Ji^itm  bigemmtmf  a  decompound  leaf,  nariag  a-  dichoto- 
BOaa  or  forked  petiole,  with  several  folioles  or  leaflets  at 
tha  end  of  each  division. 

BIGHT  {Mar.)  from  the  Sax.  i^tftan,  to  bond;  the  double 

r.  of  a  rope  when  it  is  folded,  in  contnuUs^ction  from 
eiul,  as  "  Her  andHV  hooked  the  iHgbt  of  our  cable." 
i.  e.  caught  any  part  of  it  between  the  ends.  *<  The  bight 
1^  his  cable  lias  swept  our  andiot;"  the  double  part  of 
another  shifts  cable,  as  die  ranged  about,  has  entangled 
itsetf  with  our  cable. 
Bight  {Geog.)  a  small  bay  between  two  points  of  land. 
BioHT  {Man.)  the  inward  bant  of  the  (Aamtar^i  also  the 

bent  of  die  fore  knees. 
BIOMCNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planto,  named  by  Touniefort 
after  the  Abb6  Bignon,  Ubrariaa  to  Lewis  XIV.,  Class  14 
Bidj^hamia,  Order  S  Angiotpenmah 
Gtncrk  CharaOm,  Cal.  pmaiOh  0De-lMredi-NCoH.i)Ki- 


filL 

ndjN*/a/ouf.T-StAM.  JUameiUi  to<kc\  a^fAefv  reflex.— 
Pisr.  eerm  oblong;  stgle  filiform;  Higma  capitate. 
Pbr.  ^jove  two-celled ;  seedt  very  many* 
Spedea*  llie  species  are  shrubs,  asr—Bignowa  tomentosa, 
seu  Too,  seu  Kiri,  &c.-^Bi^onia  sempervttens,  Gelu^ 
minunt\  Lasminum,  seu  SyitngOt  &c.  Carolina  Yello|if 
Jasmine.  —  Bignonia  clematis.  Four-leaved  Trumpet- 
Flower. — Bignonia  pentapktfUa,  seu  Guari-paraba,  Hairy 
five-leaved  Irutnpet-flower.— fFttnonlw  Leueoxiflon,  Lea* 
cK^QUt  seu  Nerio,  Ac.  Smooth  five-leaved  Trumpet* 
fiower,  White  Wood,  or  Tulip-Flower,  &c.  &c  Toum^. 
Itutit. 

BIHAI  {Bot.)  the  Strelittia  regina  of  Litmsus. 
BIHYDRO'GURET  of  carbon  {Chem.)  a  gaseous  substance* 

compounded  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 
BIJO'RKNA  {Ich.)  a  species  of  the  Cyvriniu  of  Linnsus. 
BI'IS  [Com.)  a  weight  and  measure  in  the  East  Indies. 
BIJU'GrOUS  (Bot.)  biJuguSf  from  bis  and  jugutnt  yoked  ct 

coupled  side  by  side :  an  epithet  for  a  leaf ;  folium  bifueum, 

a  pinnate  leaf,  having  two  pairs  of  leaflets.   Ltnn.  P%Un/st 

Botan. 

BILA'BIATE  (Bot.)  bUabiatus,  two  lipped;  an  epithet  for 
the  corolla  and  perianth  ^  eoFojZa  Biiaoiata,  a  corolla,  baring 
two  segments  or  lips* 

BILAT>£N  (Med.)  steel,  or  rather  iron. 

BILA'GINES  (Lou)  bye-laws  of  corporations,  &c. 

BILAMMETiLATE  (Bot.)  biiammeilatut ;  an  epithet  for 
the  stigma ;  as  ttigma  btlamdiatum,  a  stigma  in  th^  form 
of  a  flatted  wpheeo  loi^ituduiaUy  bifid.  Linn.  PhSot, 
Botan, 

BILA'N  (Com*)  French  for  a  book,  in  which  bankers 
and  merchants  in  France  write  their  active  and  passive 
debts. 

BILA'NCIIS  deferendif  (Law)  a  wrU  directed  to  a  G«rp<nra* 
tion  for  Uie  carrying  of  w«ghts  to  a  particular  haveoi 
th^e  to  weigh  the  wool  that  was  licensed  to  be  exported. 
Reg.  Orig.  S70. 

BILA'NDER  {Mar,)  a  small  merchant  vesiel  with  two 
masts. 

BILA'NUS  (£of.)  the  Cra<CTKi  itfarmefos  of  liUuuBUs. 
BILAW  (Lam)  vide  Bitcot. 

BI'LBO  (Mil.)  the  former  name  of  a  rapier  or  small  sword. 
BIXBOES  (Mar.)  long  bars  or  bolts  of  iron  with  which  the 

foet  of  offenders  at  sea  are  confined :  the  irons  are  more  or 

less  ponderous,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ofience. 
BILBOQUETS  (Mil.)  a  French  term  for  small  pieces  of' 

stone  which  have  been  sawed  from  the  block,  and  laid  up 

in  store. 

BILE  {Mai.)  BiUs,  >;■>«,  is  supposed  to  be  dnived  from  bit 
and  w,  double  strife,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be.  the 
principal  cause  of  disputes ;  a  bitter  fluid,  secreted  in  the 
glandular  substance  of  the  liver.  There  are  difi^reot  sorts, 
according  to  the  colour  and  state  of  the  fluid,  as  Pale  or 
Yeilow  Bile,  which  Hippocrates  calls  mtofHy  xs*A»;  Black 
Bile,  ^sAs  fM>mom,  a  thick  black  humour,  or  bile  torrefied 
beyond  measure.  Aret.  de  Cans,  et^  Sign.  Morb.  acta.  1.  1, 
c.  15  {  R^.  Bjplas.  de  Appdl.  Corp.  hum.  1. 1.  c.  36 ;  GaL 
Comm.  S  in  tiimoerat.  da  Rat.  vtct.  in  atut.  Morb,  t  49t. 
Tetrab.  3,aarm.  4,  c.  28;  Qorr,D^n.Med.f  Foet*  (Econom, 
H^spocrat, 

Bile  is  now  dittinguiAed  by  the  names  of  hepaiie  and  OfOk 
BUe. — Htpatie  bile  is  th^  iriuch  flows  from  the  liver  into 
the  duodenum.  This  is  thm  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
— Cjfstic  bile,  that  which  resmgitatcs  from  the  heparic 
duct  into  the  gall>bhidder,  wbnre  it  becomes  thicker  and 
more  acrid. 

BitK  (Chem.)  the  constituent  parts  of  bileve  wettf,  a  resi- 
nous and  albuininCus  prihai^,  soda  in  its  caustic  state, 
and  phonhate  of  lime. 
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part  of  the  floor  of  a  ship  on  which  it  would  rest  if  liud  on 
the  ground.  2.  The  largest  circumference  of  a  cask,  or 
that  which  extends  roundby  the  bung  hole. — BU^  water, 
€bat  water  which,  by  reason  of  a  ship's  flat  bottom,  remuns 
in  the  bilge,  instead  of  going  into  the  well. 
BIlfGED  {Mar.)  the  state  oT  a  vessel  which,  by  reason  of 
its  striking  on  a  rock,  or  otherwise,  has  its  bilge  fractured 
or  staved  m, 

BI'LIARY  ducts  {Anat.)  Ductut  biliosit  small  canals  which 
convey  the  bile  out  of  the  liver  into  the  hepatic  ducti  which 
is  formed  of  these  canals,  into  one  trunk. 
BI^IA'RIS  adadus  (Med.)  Gall-stone,  [vide  Calculus] 
BILI'MBI  {Bot,)  a  tree  of  Malabar ;  the  Averrhoa  bUiguhri 
of  Linnseas. 

BIOiIOUS  {Med,)  hUmtusi  an  epithet  for  any  disorders 
ariung  from  too  coptons  a  secretion  of  the  bile,  a  bilious 
fever,  a  bilious  colic,  a  bilious  habit,  &c, 

BILIS  {Med.)  vide  BUe, — BUi$  atra,  black  bile,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  melancholy. 

BILL  {Mar.)  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  flook  of  an  an- 
chor ;  also,  the  ends  of  a  compass  or  knee  timber. 

BiLt  {Law)  a  declaration  in  writing,  expressing  the  griev- 
ance or  wrong  the  plaintiff  has  suffered  from  the  defendant. 
S  Inst.  SO. — Bill  in  Chancery  is  a  bill  filed  in  Chancery. — 
Bill  of  review,  a  bill  for  the  rehearsal  of  any  cause,  an 
error  of  judgment  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  decree. — 
—True  bill,  or  billa  vera,  is  a  presentment  or  indictment, 
which,  in  a  criminal  cause,  a  grand  jury  finds  to  be  true, 
and  endorses  accordingly.— of  deot,  a  common  en^ge- 
ment  for  money  eiven  by  one  man  to  another,  which  is 
eiUier  a  paml  btU  having  a  penalty  attached  to  it,  or  it  is  a 
MttgU  btU,  without  anv  penalty,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
bond.  Weii  Symbol,  I.  2,  sect.  1  &  6. — Bill  of  exceptions 
to  evidoice,  is  a  sort  of  appeal  put  in  writingv  sedente  curia, 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  and 
signed  by  the  counsel  on  each  side.  It  is  then  signed  by 
the  judge,  when  there  goes  out  a  scire  facias  to  the  same 
judge,  ad  eosnoscendum  icriptum.—Bmin  ParUameai,  an 
instrument  £awn  up  by  an^  member,  and  presented  to 
Farliwnent  for  its  approbation  or  rejection.  After  it  has 
gone  through  the  tvo  nouses,  and  passed  the  Royal  assent, 
tt  has  the  force  of  a  law. — Bill  ^Middletex,  vide  Proeeu, 
~~BiU  of  rights,  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  William 
and  Mary ;  so  cal\ed  because  it  declared  the  true  rights  of 
British  subjects.    W.  &  M.  stat.  9,  c  2. 

Bill  of  exchange  {Com.)  a  note  ordering  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  person  in  a  given  place,  in  considera- 
tion of  value  received.  This  bill,  when  signed  by  respon- 
sible persons,  is  negotiable.  The  person  who  draws  up 
the  bill  is  called  the  drawer,  he  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
the  drawee ;  and  when  he  undertakes  to  pay  the  amount, 
which  he  does  by  writing  the  word  accepted,  signed  with 
his  name,  he  is  then  called  the  acceptor.  The  person  to 
whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid  is  called  the  poy^f,  and  when 
he  indorses  his  name  he  is  the  indorserj  if  he  appoint 
another  to  recdve  tlie  money,  that  person  is,  in  respect  to 
himself,  the  indorsee.  He  who  is  in  possession  of  the  bill 
is  called  the  holder.  A  bill  that  is  to  be  paid  whenever  it 
is  presented  is  called  payable  at  sight ;  sometimes  it  is 
payable  at  so  many  days  after  sieht,  and  sometimes  after 
a  certain  interval  mm  the  given  date.  Usance  is  the  time 
of  one,  two,  or  three  months  after  the  day  of  the  date  of 
the  bill,  acemvUng  to:  he  custom  of  the  place  between 
which  the  exchanges  run.  Usance  may  be  either  double, 
tr^le,  or  lial£  When  the  dme  is  limitedt  three  days  are 
added  to  the  term  spedfied  in  the  bill,  which  are  called 
daw  of  Grme, 

Bute  are  moreover  Astingutshed  into  ^^red^  and  iidand, 
^e  first  of  which  pass  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
the  lotta  between  penoas  residing  in  toe  same  country. 


A  bill  when  presented  for  payment,'  and  not  toien  ttp, 
i.  e.  payment  refused,  is  said  to  be  dishonoured.  This 
refusal  is  noted  on  the  back  of  the  bill  by  the  notary, 
which  is  called  simply  noting,  and  afterwards  it  ir  pro^ 
tested,  I.  e.  a  declaration  is  signed  by  the  notary,  sig- 
nifying the  acceptance  of  the  bills  and  reflisal  of  pay- 
ment— BUI  of  credit,  [vide  Letter'] 
Bill  is  also  the  name  of  several  other  documents  emplojred 
in  trade,  M—Bill  of  lading,  or  invoice,  a  deed  signed  by 
the  master  of  a  ship,  by  which  he  acknowledges  the  r& 
ceipt  of  the  merclunt's  goods,  and  obliges  himself  to 
deliver  the  suiie  at  the  place  to  which  they  are  con- 
signed.— Bill  of  parcel*,  a  patticular  account  ffvea  by 
the  seller  to  the  buver  of  the  sorts  and  prion  m  gooa 
bought^^tfl  ^me,  a  deed  given  by  a  person  borrow- 
ing a  sum  of  money,  and  delivering  goods  as  a  security 
to  the  lender.— ^  sfom,  a  liGa»»  granted  at  the 
Custom-House  to  merchants  to  carry  stores  and  wovi- 
sions  necessary  for  their  voyage  custom  free. — Bill  of 
sufferance,  a  licence  granted  to  trade  from  one  Engliu 
port  to  another  without  paying  custom.— of  the  play, 
an  account  of  the  performance  that  is  to  be  enitbited  at 
the  theatre  at  any  time ;  and  also  of  the  performers  who 
are  to  take  part  in  it. — Bill  of  fare,  an  account  of  the 
provisions  that  are  in  season,  and  of  the  disbes  dut  are 

Erepared  for  an  entertainment. 
>A  vera  {Law)  i.  e.  true  bill ;  the  words  of  «idorsQ- 
ment  used  by  the  Grand  Jury  who  find  any  bill  to  be 
true. 

BI'LLAGE  (Afar.)  the  breadth  of  a  floor  of  a  ship  when 

she  lies  aground. 
Bl'LLARD  (Cook.)  an  imperfect  or  bastard  capon, 
B1X.LET  [Com.)  a  diminutive  oS  biU ;  a  log  of  wood  f<» 
fuel. — BiUet'Wood,  small  wood,  sold  in  billets,  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  statute  43  £^2.  must  be  three  feet  four  iacfaes 
long. — BUlet  o/*  gold  is  the  same  as  wedge  or  ingoU.  SM, 
97,  Eliz. 

Billet  {Mil.)  a  ticket  for  quartering  soJdiers. 

Billet  {Her.)  a  bearing  in  form  of  an  cd>1ong  sqtiare,  sop- 
posed  to  rejnvsent  doth  of  gold,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed ^ore.  "  Areent,  a  chevron,  between^ 
three  billets,  gides,  ^y  tlie  name  of  Kelly,  of 
Devonskire.**  GuUlim  thinks  that  billets  re- 
present billet-doux,  but,  according  to  Smi- 
thurst,  they  signify  one  employed  in  embas- 
sies. 

TO  Billet  {Mil^  to  quarter  steers  in  houses  by  means  of 
billets. 

BILLET-DOU'X  (Zt«.)  a  short  love  letter  sent  to  a  sweet- 
heart or  mistress. 

BI'LLETY  {Her.)  or  billette,  an  epithet  used  in  blazoning, 
when  the  billets  exceed  the  number  of  ten. 

Bl'LLIARDS  {Sport.)  a  game;  so  called,  &om  halyard,  the 
stick  with  which  the  ivory  balls  are  struck.  It  is  played 
upon  a  table,  covered  with  baize,  and  furnished  with  holes, 
called  hazards  or  pockets,  into  which,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game,  each  party  seeks  to  drive  bis  oatago* 
nist. 

BILLINGBI'KG  {Bot.)  the  same  as  BUimbi. 

BJ'LLION  {ArithJ)  i.  e.  bimillion ;  a  million  millions. 

BI'LLON  (Com.)  a  sort  of  base  metal,  either  gold  or  sHvar, 
in  the  mixture  of  which  copper  predominates. 

BlfLLOT  (Coin.)  or  bills,  bullion  of  gqiA  or  lUver  inthe 
mass  before  if  is  ccnned. 

BILLS  ^  morialita  (Lam)  annual  registers  of  die  deaths 
and  burials  which  take  |dace  in  the  differ^  parishes  in 
and  near  L<mdon,  These  bills  were  first  commenced  in 
1592,  during  the  period  of  a  gveai  pestilence,  when  th^ 
induded  109  pansbea.  Ilie  numbtt^hai  sinoe  Jbeea  iof 
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BFLLUS  {Ani,)  a  bill  stock  or  staflT,  which  was  the  only 

weapon  in  use  for  servants  and  watchmen. 
BILOBATE  {Bot.)  bUobtu,  two-lobedj  an  epithet  for  a 

leaf ;  Jblium  bilobumt  a  leaf  divided  iato  two  loDes. 
BILCVC  ULAR  {Bot.)  biloculartat  or  two-celled ;  an  epithet 

Siplied  to  the  anther,  the  berry,  the  capsule,  the  leaf, 
e  nut,  the  pumpkin,  and  the  seed. 
BIMEDIAL  {Geom.)  the  sum  of  two  medials,  as 

when  two  medialt,  commensurable  only  in  power,  and  con- 
taining a  rational  rectangle,  be  compounded,  the  whole  shall 
be  irrational  w^  respect  to  nther  of  the  two  parts.  Tliis 
Euclid  calls  thejfnf  medial^  in  distinction  from  the  second, 
when  that  rectangle  is  a  medial.  Eud.  1. 10,  prop.  38,  39. 
BPNARY  {Arith.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  the 
number  rf  two. — Bina^  arithmetic,  or  binary  scale,  is  that 
arithmetic  in  which  two  figures  only  are  used ;  namely, 
0  and  1 ;  the  cypher  multiplying  by  2  instead  of  10;  thus, 
in  the  numberllll,  the  first  figure  on  the  right  hand,  ac- 
cording to  the  denary  scale,  means  simple  unity ;  the 
second  10;. the  third  100,  or  10»;  the  fourth  1000,  or  103; 
but,  according  to  the  binary  scale,  the  second  figure  is  2, 
or  2" ;  the  third  2*,  or  4 ;  Uie  fourth  2J,  or  8 ;  con- 
sequently, 

1111,  IB  the  first  case,  =  10'  -|- 10*  +  10"     1  =2345 
1111,  in  the  second  case,  =  2]  +  2*  +  2'  +  1  —  15 
BiHAay  measure  {Mut.)  a  measure  in  which  you  beat  equally, 

i.e.  the  time  of  rising  is  equal  to  the  time  of  falling. 
BI'NATE  (Bot.).  an  epithet  either  for  a  leaf,  or  a  peduncle; 
filiuM  6inatum,  a  leaf  having  a  simple  petiole  connecting 
two  leaflets  at  the  top  of  it,  which  is  a  sort  of  digitate  leaf; 
binati  pedunctdit  peduncles  in  pairs,  as  in  Capraria. 
BINDING  {Arckit^  an  epithet  for  the  joists  in  a  floor,  into 
which  the  trimmers  of  staircases  and  chinuey  widls  are 
framed. 

BiKDiKO  (Mar,)  the  iron  wrought  round  the  dead  eyes. — 
Binding  itraketi  two  strakes  of  oak  in  the  deck  to  bind  it 
well  together. 

BiMDiHa  note*  (Afiu.)  notes  held  together  by  ties  or  correi, 
BiMDiNO  {Fak.).  a  tiring,  or  when  a  hawk  sdaes. 
BiNDiMQ  of  book*  (Jlfeol.)  the  art  of  dt^g  up  books  in 
leather. 

BI'ND-WEED  (Bof.)  a  flower  better  known  by  its  botanical 
name  of  Convolvulus, — Rough  Blnd-Weed,  the  Smilax 
atpera  of  Linnaeus. 

BrND-WlTH  (Bot,)  a  plant  better  known  by  its  botanical 
name  of  Clematis. 

BINN  (Husband.)  a  large  chest  to  put  com  in. 

BI'NNACLE  (Afar.)  a  wooden  case  containing  the  com- 
passes, log-glasses,  watch-glasses,  and  lights  to  show  the 
compass  at  night.  The  bm- 
nacle  consists  of  three  apart- 
ments with  sliding  shutters; 
the  two  side  ones,  a,  £,  have 
alwa^  a  compass  in  each, 
to  dvect  the  way,  while  the 
middle  division,  c,  has  a  lamp, 
or  candle,  with  a  pane  of  glass 
oo  »ibet  ude  to  throw  a  li^ht 
upon  the  compass  in  the  mn^t. 

BINNAB  lUM  (ArchaoL)  a  pond,  or  stew  for  keeping  fish  in. 

BINCVCLE  telescope  (Per.)  from  ^ni  and  oadi,  or  bmocular 
tdescope ;  a  doubb  perspective  glass  to  see  a  distant  ob- 
ject with  both  eyes  at  once. 

BINCCULUS  (Surg.)  a  bandage  for  retaiaing  the  dressings 
upon  both  eyes. 

BINO'MIAL  (Algeb.)  from  Am,  twice,  and  nomen,  a  name; 
a  term  introduced  ^  Recorde  to  denote  any  quantity 
consisting  of  two  names,  or  terms  connected  together  by 
the  Mens  -|- ;  or  — ,  as  a  +  or  a  —  c.  This  epithet  has 
•ioce  oeen  applied  to  di&reot  things,  ai^Binomial  curve, 
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a  curve  whosri  orduiate  is  expressed  br  a  binomial  quan- 
tity, asjfsjc'"  ^b-\-d  sf^n—Binominat  efuation,  an  equa- 
tion consisting  of  two  terms,  —  1  =  a— /mogsnary,  or 
impossible  binomitdt  a  binomial  expresnon  of  which  one 
of  the  branches  is  imaginary,  a8a  +  ^  —  b,  or— a± 
^  —  b. — Binomial  turdp  is  the  same  as  Apotome.  [vide 
Apotome"] — Binomial  tkeorem,  a  general  algebraic  expres- 
sion or  formula,  by  which  any  power,  or  root  of  a  quantity, 
is  expanded  iuto  a  series ;  this  is  called  the  Newtonian 
Theorem,  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  its  discoverer.  By  the 
help  of  this  theorem  a  binomial  quantity  is  readily  raised 
to  any  given  power  without  the  trouble  of  continued 

Q 

involution,  as,  for  example,   (a  4.  &)3  =  as  -|-  j  a*  d  -|- 
S  2         3  21 

7^  «    +  .-^  4^  or  (a -J- *)>  =  ai -I- S  o»  ft  +  3  B    +  fis ; 


1.2 
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and,  in  its  most  general  form,  (a  +  hy  =  a"  +  -a"~'  d  + 

1^  a-  J.  +  „  '°-'y"-^>        is.  Ic.  [vide 

Algebra]    Record.  Whet.  ojT  Wit.;  Newt.  Commerc  Epist, 
BI'NSECA  (Med.)  mental  sickness,  or  a  disordered  imagi- 
nation. 

BINTA'MBARA  (Bot.)  the  Comohuha  pet  capree  of  Lm- 
nseus. 

BICGRAPHY  (LU.)  from       life,  and  yfif*,  to  write  [  the 

writing  the  lives  of  eminent  persons. 
BIOLY'CHNIUM  (Med.)  fiioxi^u^,  from  fii^  and  a 
lamp;  1.  The  vital  flame,  the  lamp  of  life.   2.  A  secret 
preparation  of  human  blood. 
BrOb  (M«/.|  a  Greek  term  signifying  literally  life,  is  taken 
sometimes  in  the  sense  of  viclus,  food.   Cattel.  Lex,  Med. 
BIOTTE  (Med.)  JBt»n,  the  time  of  continuauce  of  aliment  in 

the  body.  Gal.  ajmd  Castd.  Lex.  Med, 
3I0THA'NAT0S  (Ant.)  ^ttu^tro^,  mors,  from  put,  force, 
and  0w«r«t,  death ;  persons  dying  a  violent  death,  parti- 
cularly by  suicide ;  hence  Ordericus  Vitalis,  speaking  of 
William  Rufus,  tells  us  that  the  bishops,  considering  his 
wicked  life  and  bad  exit,  adjudged  him  ecclcsiastica 
veluti  biothanetum  absoluttone  indignum/'  Lib.  10,  p.  782. 
BIOTICUM  metrum  (Ant.)  /*.iTp»r  pmrMt^  a  measure  where- 

by  we  buy  and  sell  whatever  is  necessary  for  our  use. 
BI'OVAC  (Mil.)  bivouac,  from  his,  double,  and  the  German 
Wache,  a  guard;  an  extraordinary  guard  kept  by  tha 
whole  army  which  remain  under  arms  all  the  night  to 
prevent  a  surprize;  whence  "To  bivouac"  is  to  remain 
all  night  under  arms;  and  "  To  raise  the  bivouac,*'  to 
order  the  men  to  return  to  their  tents  some  time  afler  break 
of  day* 

BIPA'llTlENT  (Mat)  bipartiens,  from  bis  and  par/ior,  to 
divide,  dividing  into  two ;  an  epithet  for  a  number  tiiat 
divides  another  into  two  equal  parts  without  a  remainder. 
BIPA'RTITE  (Bot.\  bipartiius,  divided  mto  two;  an  epi- 
thet for  the  corolla,  the  leaC  and  the  perianth,  when 
they  are  divided  into  two  parts  at  tlie  base. 
BI'PES  (AatA  a  biped,  or  two  footed  anunaL 
BIPI'NNATE  (Bot,)  doubly  pinnate,  or  winged,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf;  /mum  Uannatum,  a  common  petiole,  having 
pinnate  leaves  on  eaim  side  of  it,  as  in  Anemone  jndsatitla. 
BIFINNATI'FID  (Bot.)  doubly  pinnatifid,  an  epithet  for 
the  leaf  and  the  frons;  Jblium  bijiinnaiifidum,  a  petiole 
having  pinnatifid  leaves  on  each  side  otit;  JTrontbipin- 
natifiaa,  a  bipinnated  frond,  having  the  foliola  deft  half- 
way down. 

BIPINNE'LLA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Pimpinella, 
BIQUA'DRATE  (Algeb.)  or  biquadratic,  I  e.  the  square 
squared,  or  the  fourth  power  of  ^jr  ,^uan^;^^aa^6,jYWl  C 
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is  tlie biquaiirateof 2,  thus  2x^x2x2 sel6. — Biqua- 
drate  roof,  die  root  of  a  biquadratic  power,  as  %  the 
biqnadrate  root  of  IB.'^Bi^uadraUc  equation,  an  equation 
of  the  fourth  degree  in  wluch  the  unknown  quantity  rises 
to  the  fourth  power,  as  s*-\-ax>  +  bx^+cx  +  d=iO, 
which  is  a  biquadratic  equation  having  the  unLnown  quan- 
titr,      raised  to  the  fourth  degree  or  power,  [vide 

BIQUADRATICS  {Algeh.)  that  part  of  an  equation  in 
which  there  are  biquadratic  powers,    [vide  Biquadrate] 

BIQUIQUE'NTILE  (Astron.)  an  aspect,  formed  by  Kepler, 
consisting  of  two-finhs  of  a  whole  circle,  or  140  degrees 
distance. 

BIRCH-TREE  (Bot.)  a  well-known  tree,  the  Betultr  of 
LinnGeus,  which  is  commonly  raised  from  roots  and  suckers. 
The  timber,  which  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  used  for  hop- 
poles,  hoops,  and  the  like. 

BIRD  (Orn.)  vide  Aves,  and  Ornithology. — Bird  of  Paradise, 
the  Paradisea  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  of  New  Guinea,  the  bill 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  belt  of  downy  feathers. 

BI'RD-BOLT  (Ich.)  a  delicate  kind  of  codEsh,  otherwise 
called  Burbot. 

Bmo-BOLT  (Htfr.)  a  small  arrow  with  three 
heads,  which  was  discharged  at  birds  from  a 
cross.  This  arrow  is  borne  in  coat  armour 
as  in  the  annexed  ,figure.   "  He  beareth  ar- 

fent  three  bird-bolts  sable,  by  the  name  of 
lisden.  These  were  the  arms  of  Tristram 
Ksden,  esq.  the  celebrated  antiquary.  As 
bird-bolts  are  borne  with  two  or  more  heads,  the  number 
of  heads  must  always  be  specified. 
BPRD-CALL  {Sport)  a  whistie  or  pipe  to  decov  birds. — 
Bird-lime,  a  glutinous  matter  made  of  the  barkofhoUy, 
which  being  spread  upon  twigi  entangles  the  feet  of  birds 
that  light  upon  it. 
Bl'RD-CHERRY  (Bot.)  a  shrub,  tiie  Prumu  padus  of  Lin- 

nieus. — Bird  Pepper,  a  shrub,  the  Capsicum  oatxatum. 
BI'RDING-PIECE  {Sport,)  a  fowling-piece  or  gun  for  shoot- 
ing birds. 

BPRD'S-EYE  {Bot)  an  annual,  the  Adonis  autumnalis  of 
Linnseus. — Bird's-Foot,  an  annual,  the  OmiMo;»u.— Bird's- 
foot  Trefoil,  an  herbaceous  root,  more  perennial  than 
otherwise,  the  Lotus, — Bird's-Tongue,  a  perennial,  the  Se- 
necio  paludosus. 

BIREIMIS  {Ant.)  a  galley  with  two  benches  of  oars.  Ci6.  ad 
Attic.  1. 16,  ep.  4 ;  Hirt.  de  BdL  Alex.  c.  47;  PUn.  1. 7, 
c.  56. 

BIRGA'NDER  {Om.)  a  sort  of  wild  goose. 

BIRETHRUS  {Ant.)  the  same  as  Cucudia, 

BI'RLAW  {Imio)  or  Bve-law,  a  law  in  Scotiand,  established 
between  neighbours  by  common  comeaU—BiHam-court,  b 
court  in  which  cognizance  ia  taken  of  complaints  betwixt 
neighbours.— fiV^UMnen,  men  who  are  chosen  to  be  judges 
in  tne  Birlaw  court,  or  arbitrators  betwixt  neighboUTS. 

BI'RLET  {ArchaoL)  a  coif  or  hood. 

BI'RSEN  {Med.)  an  inflammation  in  the  breast 

BIRT  ilch.)  a  ash  of  the  turbot  kind. 

BIRTH  {Marjj  1.  The  station  in  which  a  ship  rides  at 
anchor:  "  She' is  in  a  good  birth^*  that  is,  in  a  good  an- 
chor ing-ground.  2.  The  room  where  any  number  of  the 
ship's  commmy  mess  or  reude. 

BPRTH-DAY  {Chron.)  the  day  on  which  a  penon  is  bom,  or 
the  anntversaiT  of  that  day. 

BI'RTH-RIGHT  (Lotu)  honour  or  estate  belonging  to  a 
person  by  right  of  his  birth. 

BPRTH-WORT  {Bot.)  a  perennial,  Uie  ArisUdochia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

TO  BiKTH  a  ship's  company  {Mar.)  to  allot  to  each  man  the 

space  in  which  hrs  hammock  is  to  be  slung. 
SFRTHING  {Mar.)  the  raising  the  sides  of  tiie  diip. 
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BIS  {Com.)  twice ;  used  in  accounts  to  denote  duplicates  itf 

folios  or  accounts. 
Bra  (Mus.)  in  a  compoution,  signifies  that  the  bars  incIudeB, 

wiUiin  the  same  curve  is  to  tw  sung  or  played  twice  mo- 

cessively. 

Bl'SA  {Com.)  buaif  or  hize,  a  coin  of  Pegu,  equal  to  liaif  a 

ducat,  or  one  shilling  and  eightpence. 
BIS  ACU'TUS        two-edg^ ;  an  epithet  for  an  iron  weapon. 
BISA'NTIUM  (Num.)  besant,  or  besantine,  a  gold  coin  of 

Byzantium  current  in  England,  equal  to  half  a  ducbin 

silver,  or  two  shillings  sterling. 
BISCO'CTUiS  {Ant.)  an  epithet  for  pants,  bread,  that  is, 

twice  baked,  whoice  comes  the  word  biscuit. 
BI'-SCOT  [Ant.)  i.  e.  a  double  scot,  or  fine,  for  every  perch 

of  land,  in  default  of  not  repairing  banks,  causeways,  &c. 

on  a  day  assigned,  the  first  fine  being  called  bilaw. 
BI'SCUIT  (Cook.)  biscoctus;  twice  or  much  baked  breads 

Sea  Biscuit,  a  sort  of  unfermented  bread,  more  baked  t^wn 

any  other,  and  fitted  to  last  good  for  a  yeai*  at  sea. 
BISCUTE'LLA  {Bot.)  from  bis  and  scateOa,  dimmutive  of 

scutum,  a  shield,  the  fruit  resembling  a  double'  diield ; 

Buckler  Mustard,  a  genus  of  pluiU,  Class  15  Titndynamia, 

Order  1  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  foar-Ieaved.— CoR. 
four-petalled.— Stau.  ^laments  six;  anthers  sbi^e.P— 
PisT.  germ  compressed ;  st^  eam^ ;  iHgma  obtosorf— 
Pbh.  silicle  erecti  seeds  tohtarj. 

Spede*.  The  species  are  either  annuals,  perennUs,  w 
shrubs.  Among  the  annuals  are  die— JDucsfeflk  swrscu « 
latat  Thlaspidiumt  Leueomum,  Sfc  sen  Jondr^as^ 
Sfc.  Earpodded  Buckler  Mustard.— J3^i»fafb  Apula 
Thlaspidmm,  4*,/  Thlaspi  bitcutatum,  Sfc.  TMaspi 
elypeatum,  sen  Jondraba,  S^c.  Spear-leaved  Buckler  Mus- 
tard, &c.  AmoD^  the  shrubs  or  perennials  are  the— > 
Biscutetta  semperoirens.  Biscuit  kevigata,  &c,  4v. 
BISDIAPA'SON  (Mu.)  a  name  among  die  andenta  {br  a 

double  octave. 

BISE'CTION  {Math.)  firom  bis  and  seeo,  to  cut;  die  cncdng 

any  quantity,  as  a  line  or  an  angle,  into  two  equal  parts. 
BISEMATUM  (Min.)  Plumbum. 

BISERIA'LIS  {Bot.)  two-rowed;  an  epithet  for  the  Lamella 
and  Sons. — Lamelke  biseriales,  gille,  which  consist  of  a 
long  and  a  short  gill  alternate. — Sorus  biseriaUt,  the  moss 
which  has  its  seed  capsules  run  in  two  cloie  lines,  as  in 
Daneea  and  Angiopleris. 
BISERU'LA  {Bot.)  Hatchet  Vetch,  a  geana  of  ptaats, 
Class  17  Diaddphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoK.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—Stam.  ftamerO*  diadelphous;  mdhen 
small,— PiST.  germ  oblong ;  st^  subulate;  ttigma  sim- 
ple.— VvB.Je^me  lai^  j  uedi  vary  many. 
Species.   The  only  ^lecies  is  the  Bisserubt  pdmmu  astrO' 
galus,  seu  Lunarta,  8je.  Bastard  HatCDet  Vetdi,  aa 
annual,  native  of  the  South  Europe. 
BI'SHOP  Mn<.]  vide  Episeopui. 

Bishop  (Ecc.)  a  dignitary  in  the  Christian  Church  who  pre- 
sides over  the  clergy  within  a  certain  district,  called  his 
diocese.  The  word  is  derived  from  die  Greek  ar^mnt, 
dmifying  literally  an  overseer,  and  was  at  first  indiacri- 
mmately  applied  to  those  who  presided  over  a  sin^e 
church,  and  to  those  who  bad  many  churches :  but  bisbops 
were  firom  the  banning  a  superior  order  <^ergy,  who 
became  the  successors  of  the  aposdes  both  in  th&r  office 
and  authority.  The  bishop  is  called  by  Justin  Martyr 
rpair*^,  by  St  Cyprian  the  summus  sacerwUf  in  distinction 
from  presbyteri  et  diaconi,  priests  and  deacons,  who  might 
baptize,  but  not  without  pmniaaon  from  the  b^op,  ob 
ecdesice  honorem.  Clem.  Constit,  jfyoetol.  I.  2,  c,  I,  Ac.; 
Ignat.  in  Epist.  ad  PkUadeMi.;  TertuU.  de  Baptism,  c.  17; 
S. Cyprian. E^,m\^§^SJt»^9tigH^^^  8,Aw 
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gtutn  lU  Vei,  L 19,  c.  19;  S.  ffieron.  Eoitt.  ad  Eva- 
erium;  Socrat.  Hitt.  Ecdes^i  D,  Gr^r.  tiorn.  26,  in 
£vang.  Sfc. 

Kahops  are  ti0ragans  or  assistants  to  the  archbishop,  who 
is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  ia  his  Province.    The  arch- 
bishop is  said  to  be  enthroned,  the  bishop  to  be  installed; 
the  titlee  of  the  archbishop  are,  Your  Grace  and  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God  by  Divine  Providence;  those  of 
a  bishop.  My  Lord,  or  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  by 
Divine  Permission.   An  archbishop  is  created,  and  con- 
secrated by  another  archbishop,  and  two  bishops :  ac- 
carding  to  a  sutute  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  bishop 
it  elected  by  the  King's  conei  d*ilire,  or  licence  to  elect 
the  person  named  by  the  King,  directed  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter. — Su^agan  or  titular  bishop,  one  who  is 
■nbordinate  or  aasistant  to  the  bishop  or  archbishop  by 
whom  he  is  consecrated,  to  execute  such  power,  juris- 
diction,  and  authority,  and  to  recMve  smh  pmdit^  as 
are  npedfied  in  his  conunission. 
91'SUOFiPJNG  {Man.)  a  trick  among  horsedealeis  of  at- 
tempting to  pass  off  an  old  hone  for  a  young  oae,  by 
operating  on  nia  mouth. 
BrSHOPfilC  {£cc)  the  diocese,  or  district,  over  which  a 

Uahop  presides. 
BI'SHOPS-WEED  (Bot.)  an  annual,  the  Ammi  of  liuueus, 
BZSIXiQUOUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  cbntuned  in 

two  distinct  pods. 
BI'SK  ll^mrt.)  in  Fnack  hisme;  odds  at  the  play  of  Tennis, 

a  stroke  allowed  to  the  wewest  player. 
Bisk  (Cook.)  a  pottage  made  of  quaiis,  capons,  &c. 
BISLX'NGUA  {Bot)  the  Hypoglosstan  of  Linnaeus. 
BISMAfLVA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Althaa. 
BPSMIA  {Mus,)  an  epithet  for  piano  forte  pieces,  in  which 
both  hands  are  utemately  employed  upont  he  same 
iselo^. 

BISMIXLAH  iTheot.)  the  term  with  which  the  Maho- 
metans b»in  their  Koran,  compounded  of  6i,  in,  iam,  the 
name,  axOiAUak,  God. 
BI'SMUTH,  saits  of  (Chem.)  salts  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
-  tasmuth,  the  base,  with  some  acid,  as  the  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, the  sul[rf)ate  of  bismuth,  &c. 
BISMirrUM  {Min.)  Bismuth,  a  genus  of  metals. 

CfMcric  Characters,   Reddish-white,  soft,  brittle,  specific 

.grari^  9*822,  easily  melting,  and  soluble  in  acids. 
£^teie$.   The  species  are — Bismutwm  Mtinm,  seu  Wis- 
muhm  naiivum.-^Bismvitm  ochraauat,  seu  Wismutttm 
pMhiendeHtum,  Flowers  of  Bismuth,  or  Bismuth  ochre.— 
Sitmaitim  tsd^uratum,  seu  Wismdum  adphuref  Sul- 
I^tHBted  IKsmuth,  or  Sulphnret  oS  Bismuth.— fiunHtfam 
mmiittUt  seu  WkmtOtm  lamdlis  cuneaii*.  Martial  aul- 
Auriaed  Bismuth* 
BI^N  {ZmtL)  a  Tarienr  of  the  oa,  or  Bos  taunts  of  lin- 
ttens,  irtiick  bat  its  nomi  bent  forwards,  back  gibbous, 
-  and  mane  loi^.  jPKa.  1. 8,  c.  IS ;  Geu.  de  AnimaLi  Aldrov. 
de  Qwu/. 

Bl^SAC  (MU.)  French  for  a  wallet,  or  sack,  which  opens 
down  the  middle. 

BISSE'XTILE  IChron)  bissextUis,  or  bissextus.  Leap- Year; 
a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  that  year  in  which 
the  intercalation  ofa  day  took  place,  by  reckoning  the  sixth 
of  the  Calends  of  March,  i.  e.  the  24tb  of  February,  twice. 
This  intercalation,  which  happens  every  fourth  year,  was 
made  by  Julius  Csesar  to  compensate  for  the  hours  which 
the  sun  takes  up  in  his  course  above  365  days.  It  is  called 
mtercakris  by  Pliny.  PUu.  Nat,  Hitt,  L  2,  c.  24;  Co2u- 
MMiLS,  c6f  Amtmsan^l,^,  c.l;  Ma€nlb.Saiunud,  \.  1^ 
cl4;  Censor  de  Die  Nat. 

BHTA'CIUM  (Bat,)  the  same  as  Pistaoia. 

BtSTEB  {M\mt.)  a  colaur  made  of  ohimney  loot  boiled 
and  dilated. 
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BISTOOftTA  (Bot.)  from  bis  and  toria,  twice  twisted,  or 
wreathed;  so  called  from  the  contortion  of  its  roots, 
which,  medicinally  applied,  are  powerfully  astringent, 
and  antiseptic.    It  is  a  species  of  the  Polj/ffrntm  of 

Linnsus. 

BISTOU'RY  (Surg.)  a  small  knife  of  various  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
Bl'SUS  [Arcli^eoi.)  oTpanit  basius,  brown  bread, 
BIT  (Mar.)  vide  BOt. 

Bit  (Carjumt.)  a  boring  instrument,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  handle,  which  ia  called  the  stock,  by 
means  of  a  spring.  Bits  are  of  different  kinds,  ta—SheU- 
hitst  for  boring  vrood.— Centre-bits,  which  form  a  cylin- 
drical excavation,  by  turning  on  an  axis  or  centre.— 
Countersink  bits,  for  widening  the  upper  part  of  a  hole,  &c. 

Bit  (Com.)  vide  BUt, 

TO  Bit  the  cable,  to  put  it  round  the  bitts  so  as  to  &sten  it. 
BITCHEM  A  RE  (Com.)  a  kind  of  fish  on  the  coast  of  China, 

which  is  salted  and  dned  like  cod. 
TO  BI'TE  (Mar.)  is  said  of  the  anchor  when  it  la^n  hold  of 

the  ground. 

TO  Bits  (Print.)  is  sud  of  the  firisket  of  a  printing  press  when 
it  falls  upon  any  of  the  sides  of  the  pages. 

BITERNATE  (Bot,)  ue.  doubly  ternate,  an  epithet fbr  a 
leaf;  Jblium  biternatum,  a  petiole  having  three  ternate 
leaflets,  as  in  Epimedlum. 

BITHNIMAXEA  {Med.)  a  word  coined  by  Doloeus,  to  ex- 
I>ress  the  active  principle  presiding  over  the  several  func- 
tions of  the  stomach. 

BITHY'NICI  tonsoris  emplastrum  (Med.)  a  plaster  for  sple- 
netic people. 

BI'THYNUS  (Med.)  the  name  ofa  plaster,  and  a  trochee. 

BITT  (Mech.)  from  the  verb  to  bite;  any  thing  that  lays  hold, 
or  is  laid  hold  of,  ta-~Bitt  of  a  bridle,  the  iron  attaclied 
to  the  bridle,  which  is  put  into  the  horse's  mouth,  called 
otherwise  the  biit-mouih. — Bttt  of  a  poker,  the  part  which 
stirs  up  the  fire. — Bitt  of  a  water-mill  on  boats,  the  piece 
which  fastens  the  mills  to  the  boats. — Bitt  ^ a  key,  that 
part  in  which  the  wards  are  cut  out. 

Bitt  (Afar.)  the  name  fbr  two  pieces  of  timber,  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship,  to  which  the  anchor  cid>les  are 
fastened, 

Bitt  (Cor.)  a  piece  of  money  value  lid,  current  at  Bar- 

badoes. 

BITTACLE  (Mar.)  a  fVame  of  timber  in  the  steerage  of  a 

ship  in  which  the  compass  stands,   [vide  Binnade"} 
BinrtEN  (Bot.)  Pramorsus,  an  epithet  for  a  root,  a  leaf, 

and  a  corolla,  [vide  Pramortut} 
BITTER  (Mar.)  the  turn  of  the  cable  round  the  bitU;  thus, 

a  ship  stopped  by  her  caUe  is  said  to  be  brought  up  to  a 
.  bitter. — Biiter-end,  that  part  of  the  cable  which  is  abaft 

the  bltts,  and  therafbre  irithin  boards  whoi  the  Aip  rides 

at  anchor. 

Bitter  almond  (Bot.)  a  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  the 
Amygdalus  communis  and  Amygdala  of  lannaeus.  — Bitter 
Cucumber,  Gourd,  or  Apple,  an  annual,  the  Cucumis  Colo* 
cynthus,  otherwise  called  Coloquintida. — Bitter-Sweet,  a 
perennial,  the  SoUtnum  dtdcamara. — Bitter- Vetch,  a  peren- 
nial, the  Qrobus. — Bitter- Wort,  another  name  for  Gentian, 

Bitter-salt  (Min.)  the  Amarum  geminum  of  Linnaeus.— 
BHter'spar,  a  species  of  saline  stone,  or  calcareous  salt. 

Bitter  principle  (Chem.)  the  bitter  parts  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, which  may  be  extracted  by  a  chemical  principle. 
— Artificial  bitter,  any  bitter  formed  by  the  action  of  nttric 
acid  on  vegetd>le  and  other  substances. 

BiTTBRN  (Om.)  or  Kttour,  the  Ardea  of  Lioneus ;  a  bird 
of  the  Heron  kind,  which  is  of  retired  habi^  cmacealing 
itself  in  the  midrt  ^  reeds  and  rushes  in  marshes.  It  has 
two  kinds  ofaotea,  the  oae  croaking,  when  it  ia  disturbed; 
and  tfwatherbeUMriDg,  wbieh  it  cominaiceurt^mni^ 
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and  ends  in  the  aotumn.  There  is  s  small  sort  of  this 
bird  which  is  disdiiguiihed  by  the  name  of  the  Little  Bit- 
tern  Heron. 

Bittern  {Med.)  a  certain  very  bitter  Ii<^uor,  which  drains 
off  in  the  making  of  common  salt,  and  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Epsonrsalt. 

BITU'MEN  (Min.)  a  genus  of  mineral  substances  of  the 
class  InflamnmbiUa. 

Generic  Characters.  Basily  corabuHtible  with  flame ;  and 
emitting,  when  ignited,. a  strong  odour;  greasy  to  the 
touch. 

Species,  The  species  are  the — Bitumen  NaphtkatBca  Bitumen 
J^uidmttf  Naphtha,  found  principally  in  Persia.— ^tftmen 
petroleum.  Petrol,  or  Rock  oil,  liquid,  but  of  thicker  con- 
sistence than  the  former.—^itumm  Maltha,  Barbadoes 
Tar,  found  floating  on  lakes.-- Bitumen  Mumia,  Mineral 
Mummy,  found  in  the  clefts  of  rockn.^^Bitumen  asphal- 
ium.  Asphalt,  or  Bitumen,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  for  making  mummies. — Bitumen  serum,  Minc- 
rsj Tallow,  found  in  Hnland. — Bitumen  e^^icum.  Mineral 
Cahoutchou,  or  Elastic  Bitumen.— ^j/umen  gagas,  jet- 
black,  compact,  and  ^lass^. — Bitumen  Ampdites,  Bovey, 
or  Cannel  Cual,  bituromous  wood.—'BUumen  liOian- 
ikrax,  common  coal. — Bitumen  oxygenatum.  Culm,  or 
Stone  Coal,  oxygenated  carbon. 
BI'VALVE  (Bot.)  double-Talved ;  an  epithet  for  the  cap- 
'  sule,  glume,  indusium,  and  spathe,  wKich  is  split  into  two 
portions,  as  all  the  siliques  and  the  glumes  in  Grasses,  &c. 
BlVASCULA'RES  {Bot.)  from  bis  et  vasculum,  a  little  ves- 
sel ;  bivascular  plants,  a  class  in  Hermann's  system. 
BIVE'NTER  {Anat.)  from  bis  and  venter,  the  belly  biven- 
tral ;  an  epithet  for  k  muscle  with  two  bellies,  as  the 
Bivetiter  ceroids,  a  muscle  of  the  lowerjaw,  &c. 
BI'XA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Polyandria,  Order  1 
Monof^nia, 

Generic  Charatiers.  Cal.  perianth  five-toothed. — Cob. 
doubIe.~8TAM.^iimm<«  numerous;  anthers  erect.  — 
Fist,  germ  ovate ;  st^  filiform ;  ttignia  parallelly  bifid. 
— Pbb.  capaile  ovate-cordate ;  seeds  numerous ;  receptacle 
near. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the— JBua  OreUanOf  Or- 
leana,  seu  Orellana,  Arbor  MexieanOt  UrvcUf  Roeu  Pig- 
mentaria,  Btxa  CMediy  seu  Achii^t  Amotto,  Arnotta, 
or  Anata,  a  shrub,  native  of  America, 

From  the  red  pulp  which  covers  the  seeds  of  this  plant  is 
made  the  drug  Yerra  OreUanOf  Rouco,  or  Amotto*  [vide 
Anata"] 

BIZA'RRO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  strange  or  fimtastical,  and 

applied  to  the  style  of  movement. 
BLA'CCI^  {Med.)  the  measles. 

BLACK  [Phu.)  a  colour  which  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  peculiar  texture  of  bodies,  which  deaden,  as  it  were, 
the  light  falling  upon  them,  and  reflect  none,  or  very  little 
of  it,  outwards  towards  the  eye.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con- 
siders that,  for  the  production  of  black  colours,  the  cor- 
puscles must  be  less  than  any  of  those  tliat  exhibit  other 
colours. 

Black  {Paint.)  as  a  colour  or  dye,  is  of  different  kinds,  as  fol- 
low •.—■Lamp  blaci,  smoke  Hack,  ^e  smoke  of  rosin,  prepared 
by  melting  and  purifying  the  rosin  in  iron  vessels. — Ivory 
black,  made  of  burnt  ivory,  is  used  in  miniatures.— iS/»intsQ 
black,  so  called  because  it  was  first  used  by  the  Spaniards,  is 
nade  of  burnt  cork.— /lu/mn  inky  made  of  burnt  horse 
beans,  very  commonly  used  by  painters  instead  of  water- 
colours. — Earth  black,  a  kind  of  coal  wbidi  is  pounded  and 
used  in  fresco. — Jointer's  Hack,  the  same  as  printer's  ink, 
wUch  is  frequmtly  used  by  painters  in  wasbmgi^Biitrv, 
a  colour  made  of  cihunn^  soot,  bmled  wid  dUuted  with 
water,  with  widch  pabtera  wash  thor  desmoB^Dyer^s 
Hack,  we  of  the  five  umple  and  mocher  cmam  hbm  in 


dying,  which  is  differently  made  according  to  the  qoaHty 

of  the  stuif  to  be  dyed. 

Black  Book  {ArchtBol.)  vide  Liber  Niger. 

Black  Book  {Lato)  a  book  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
contains  the  orders  of  that  court. — Black  maile,  a  rent  in 
the  Northern  counties,  either  of  money,  com,  or  cattle,' 
and  paid  to  some  person  in  power  livmg  on  the  borders, 
and  allied  to  the  Moss  Troopers,  to  protect  them  fimn 
their  robberies. 

Black  -rod,  Usher  of  the  {Her.)  the  Ushn  of  the  Order 

of  the  Garter,  so  called  because  he  carries  a  bbck  rod  with 

a  golden  lion  on  die  top. 
Black-hole  {Mil.)  ■  place  of  confinement  to  vrhidi 

soldiers  are  committed  at  the  discretion  of  the  oomnoand- 

ing  officer. 

Black-lrtteh  (Gram.)  a  sort  of  old  English  alphabet. 

[vide  Alphabet] 

Black-cattle  [Husband.)  a  name  given  to  oxetk  and 
cowa. 

BLA'CK-BERRY  {Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  common  Bramble, 
or  the  Rubus JhUtcosus  of  Linneeus. 

BLA'CKBIRD  (Om.)  a  bird,  well  known  for  iu  fine  Uack 
colour  and  beautiful  voice.  It  is  the  Turdus  merula  of 
Linnscua,  which  frequents  hedges,  sings  during  spring  and 
summer,  and  makes  its  nest  of  moss,  grass,  &c. — Black 
Cap,  the  MotaciUa  atracapUla,  a  little  bird  about  five  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  which  frequents  orchards,  singing 
very  finely :  it  is  distinguished  by  the  black  crown  of  its 
head. — Black  Cock,  or  Black  Gaipe,  a  name  given  to  the 
black  sort  of  grouse. 

BLA'CK-FISH  {Ick.)  a  fish  of  the  perch  kind  found  in 
Cornwall ;  the  Perca  nigra  in  the  Ltnnean  systan. 

BLA'CK-LEAD  (Min.)  Plumbago,  or  the  Graphites  of  Lin- 
nsus ;  a  mineral  found  in  lead  mines,  whidi  is  used  in 
making  pencils.  It  is  not  fusible  but  by  a  very  violent  heat. 

BLACKBU'RNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  pUmts.  CliUB4  Tttmt- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianih  very  short,  foor- 
toothed ;  f«M  short,  acute.-~CoR.  pettds  fi>ur,  elliptic.— 
^TAu,  filaments  four,  rather  shorter  than  the  petals.— 
PiST.  germ  conic ;  stifle  filiform ;  sti^na  simjile. 
Species,   The  only  species  is  the  BUuxmamia  jannaUu 

BLACKSTONIA  {Bot.)  the  Chlora  perMata  of  Linnontt. 

BLADA'RIUS  {Archeeol.)  a  com  chandler  or  meahnan,  ac- 
cording to  old  records. 

BLADDER,  urinary{Anat.)^dA  Urinary  Bladder. —Bladder^ 
Gall,  vide  Gall-Bladder, 

Bladobr,  Injiammation  of  {Med.)  vide  Cystitis. 

Bladder  {Boi.)  tUricultis,  a  distended  membranaceous  peri- 
carp, as  in  the  Bladder  Senna.— Bladder-Nut,  so  caHed 
from  its  fruit  being  contained  in  a  membrane  inflated  Hlte 
a  bladder.  Hie  plant  which  produces  this  fi-uit  is  a  tree, 
the  Staphylea  pinnata  of  Linnsus.  Raii  Hist.  Plant.-— 
Bladder  Senna,  a  shrub,  the  Colutea,  It  yields  a  papi- 
lionaceous flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  pods  that  re- 
semble the  inflated  bladder  of  fishes,  in  wmdh  are  con* 
tained  several  ktdney-sh^>ed  seeds. 

BLA'DDERS  (Bot,)  Vesicula,  or  Utriadi,  bags  at  the  root 
of  the  Utricularia. 

BLADE  (Bot.)  the  leaf,  or  first  sprout  of  a  plant. 

Blade  {Mech.)  the  flat  part  of  a  sword  or  knife,  which  re- 
sembles the  blade  of  grass  in  shape. 

BLAOOE-BONE  (Anat.)  the  Sboulder-Bone,  called  by 
anatomists  the  Scapula. 

BLA'DED  (Her.)  bearing  a  blade  of  com,  Ac. ;  an  exprea- 
non  in  blaztmry  when  the  bhuie  is  of  a  diflbrent  colpur 
firmn  the  ear  or  fruit. 

BLADHIA  {Bot.)  a  g^us  of  pUnts,  named  by  Thunbetg 
after  P.  J.  Bladb,  aSwede^  ammij*eiitandria,  Ord«r  1 
Uoncgyna.  Digitized  by  GoOgTe 
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Generic  Chmufm,  CAL.;wriaiiM  oiie<JeaTed.-»CoB.  on*- 

petalled. — STAM.JUaments  five;  anthers  heart-shaped. — 

Fist,  germ  supenor ;  ttt^le  filifonn;  tiigma  simple. — Pxb. 

berry  globose ;  seed  siogle. 
Speaei,  The  ipedes  are  shrubs,  and  natives  <^  Japan,  as 

Blad^  Jiyoniea,folm,  Ac.  seu  SauHts,  Ac^Bladhia 

erima,  Joltitt  &c.  seu  Kvakitt,  &c 
BI«iE'RlA  (Bot.)  agenus  ofnlantSt  named  after  P.  Blair,  M.D. 
and  a  botanist.  Class  4  T^randria,  Order  1  Mom^t/nia. 
Generie  Ckantcten,    Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — Cor. 

monopetalous. — Stam. JUamenU  four;  anthert  oblong. 

—Fist,  germ  four-cornered;  stt/te  setaceous;  stigma 

obtuse.— Feb.  capsule  obtuse ;  seeds  some  roundish. 
Species.   The  princiral  species  are — Blaria  bricoidesy  seu 

Erica  hltEria,  &c.  Heath-leaved  Blcria.— i3/<en*a  ciliaris, 

articulata,  &c> 
BL^'SUS  {Med.)  a  stammerer. 

BLAIR  ( Vet.)  a  distemper  in  cattle,  being  a  bladder  full  of 
wind  and  water,  rising  from  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
grows  so  la^  as  to  stop  the  breath  of  the  animal. 

BLAKE'A  \Bot.)  a  ^enus  of  plants,  named  by  Brown  after 
Mr.  Biake,  of  AnUgua,  Class  11  Vodwrndriot  Order  1 
Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  of  the  Jruitt  inferior  ; 
qfthejlower,  superior. — Cor.  petals  six.— Stam.  J^- 
mtnts  twelve  i,anthers  triangular. — Fist,  germ  inferior ; 
sfyfe  subulate;  Higma  acute. — Pxr.  ca^ule  obovate; 
tatds  very  many. 
JSfiaaes.  ^  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 
.U^'NEA  .{Med.)  a  purging  mixture  i  so  called  because  it 

was  supposed  to  evacuate  the  white  phleomatic  humours. 
BLANCH  J^rm  {£mw)  a  farm  where  the  rent  is  pud  in 

silver,  not  in  bbuck  cattle. 
BLA'NCHING  (Afo^)  the  art  of  making  any  thing  white. 
Blanching  almonds  (Cooi,)  skinning  them  by  means  of 
hot  water. 

^LAMCHiKo  (Afm.)  annealing,  boiling,  and  cleansing  the 
money  that  is  coined,  to  give  it  tlie  necessary  lustre  and 
brilliancy. — Blanching  denotes  also  the  operation  of  cover- 
ing iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  or  crust  of  tin. 

Blanching  (Hort.)  llie  method  of  wlutening  salads. 

BLANK  {Num.)  from  bJanc,  wUte,  i.  e.  empty,  or  unfilled 
up ;  a  kind  of  white  money,  value  8d.  coined  by  Hen.  V. 
in  France;  but  fin^ndden  to  be  current  in  England.  2  Stat. 
Hen.  6. 

BtANK  bar  ^Lam)  the  same  as  corameD  bar,  pies  in  bar. 
[vide  Bar']'*r-Blani  bar,  in  judicial  |voceedin^,  void 
spaces  left  by  mistake,  .which  may  cause  an  abatement,  or 
demoiver.  Stat.  4,  4 ;  20  H.  6.— Blank  letter  qf  At- 
torney, one  in  whiofa  is  a  void  space  left  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  name  of  the  pers<m  who  is  to  act.  A  blank  is  auo  a 
{Hece  of  paper  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  perstm  has 
signed  his  name,  the  rest  being  void,  commooqr  oitruited 
to  arbiters  or  friends  fi»r  the  settlement  of  a  dispute. 

Blavk  (Con.)  a  void  ^ce  in  a  nerchant's  books,  whtcb  in 
a  court  of  am  is  suspuuoin^ — Blant  endorsement,  when  one 
pmon  writes  Ins  name  on  a  ImU,  leaving  an  empty  space 
sufficient  for  wriUng  either  an  orda  or.  a  receipt. 

Blank  txrxe  ^Poet.)  that  which  has  no  rhymes. 

Blank  {Archtt.J  an  epithet  for  a  window  or  dow  which  is 
made  to  eppear  like  a  real  window  or  door. 

BLA'NKETS  (MU.)  combustibles  made  of  coarse  brown 
paper,  steeped  in  nitre,  dried,  and  then  dipped  again  in 
taUow,  remif  and  «i]^ur.  These  blankets  are  used  in 
firediips. 

Blankets  (Print.)  woollen  cloths  to  lay  between  the  tym- 
pana of  a  printing  press,  in  order  to  produce  a  fair  impres- 
sion of  the  letter. 


iog  to  a  round  form.  Pt/rus  saliva  Jhtctu  tettroo  a^do 

majori.    Tottmef.  Instit* 
BLANQUI'LLE  (Num,)  a  small  coin  currmt  in  Morocco 

on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  equal  in  value  to  about  three 

halfpence  English. 
BLAPS  {Ent,)  a  division  of  the  ^enus  Pimdia,  according 

to  Fabncius,  comnrdiending  the  insects  of  thu  tribe  which 

have  the  fevers  cuavate. 
BLAPSIGO'NIA  INat.)  a  disease  in  bees  that  do  not  breed. 
BLAPTISEX^ULA  {Bot,)  a  name  for  the  Combottle,  be- 
cause it  turns  the  edge  of  the  mowers. 
BLARE  (Com.)  a  coin  in  Berne,  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 

equal  to  a  penny. 
BLAS  (Alch^  the  force  of  motion  according  to  Van  Helmont. 
BLA'SA  (^0^)  an  Indian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  powdmd 

and  used  to  destroy  worms. 
BLA'SIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Cryptogamia, 

Order  Alga. 

BLAST  {Nat.)  the  stroke  of  a  malignant  planet,  the  infec- 
tion of  anv  thing  pestilential,  or  the  blight  of  corn  from  a 
pestilential  wind. 

TO  BLAST  (Af*n.)  is  to  blow  up  mines  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder. 

BLASTE'MA  {Med.)  fifmvnfim,  a  bud;  is  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  a  cutaneous  pimple,  resembling  a  bud.  Jau. 
CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

BLA'STINGS  {Nat.)  winds  and  ftosU  immediately  succeed- 

ing^mn,  wliich  are  destructive  to  the  fruits. 
'  BL  ATTA  {At^^  a  sort  of  worm  whidi  consumes  books  wid 
garments. 

Martial  1.  6,  epig.  60. 

Qaam  muUi  tinea  patouit  UottBigw  Jufrti. 

Horat.  L  2,  sat.  3,  v.  1 19. 

adur^lavmitis, 
iUatterun  oc  ttNMriiM  qmlc,  putrMcot  in  ofvi  } 

PlinA.  11,  c.  8. 

Blatta  Byzantina  {Nat.)  or  Uattea,  V/*^  «^M(r«(,  con- 
creted blood,  particularly  that  of  Uie  piuple-fish.  Patd, 
ex  Fett.  i  Serv.  in  Mneid.,  &c. 

Blatta  [Ent.)  Cock-Roach;  a  genus  of  animals.  Class /ii- 
secta.  Order  Hemiptera, 

Generic  Characters.  Heat/ inflected. — j4ft/enn<p  setaceous; 
feelers  unequal.— Wing-cases  and  mngt  smooths  Thorax 
rather  flat. — Legs  formed  for  TanjiiDg,^Abdomen  termi- 
rainating  in  four  spines  or  bristles. 
Species.    The  principal  species  which  are  most  known  are 
the — Blatta  gigantea,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  nearly 
equal  to  the  egg  of  an  hen  in  size,  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America. — Blotia 
orientalis,  the  Black  Beetle,  an  insect  naturalised  in 
Europe. — Blatta  Americana,  American  Cockroach,  of  a 
light  chesnut  colour,  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies.     fi/olfo  hOeracliia, 
jshorter  and  rounder  than  the  rest,  and  further  distin-  . 
guished  by  havmg  three  spots  on  one  wing-sheath,  and 
four  on  the  other. 
BLATTA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  LyHmaehia  vvigaris  of  Lumens. 
BLA'ZON  {Her.)  comes  from  the  German  Uaten,  to  blow ; 
because  a  trumpet  used  to  be  blown  at  justs,  &c  previous 
to  the  herald's  recording  the  achievem^ts  of  the  knights, 
and  signifies  the  expU^tion  of  coats  of  arms  in  apt  and 
significant  terms. 
^LA'ZONRY  {Her.)  or  blazoning,  from  blazon;  thatbran<^ 
of  the  art  of  heraldry  which  consists  in  expressing  in  pro- 
per terms  all  that  belongs  to  coats  of  arms.  £vide  Heraldry] 
BLEAK  {Ich.)  a  little  fish,  the  Albumus  orAusonius,  [vide 
Albumus']  fmd  the  C^inus  alburaus  of  Linnseus,  which  is 
very  abundant  in  our  rivers.    The  bleais  keep  toother  in 
great  shoals,  and  at  certain  seasons  are  infested  with  a  spe- 
cies of  Gordius  or  hair-wom,  iljf^e9Me^«^9P«>l$!P^t<! 


about  en  the  suiftce  of  the  waterti  apparently  ia  great 

agonies,  and  unable  to  snnm  any  distance.   They  are  then 

denominated  by  the  sulors  mad  bleaks.   The  flesh  of  this 

fish  is  very  white  and  good. 
BLE'CHNON  {Bot.)  »>Mic,'»*  a  plant  of  the  fern  kind,  men. 

tioned  by  Dioscoiides  and  Pliny.   Dioscor.  1.  4,  c  186 ; 

Plin.].  ih,  c.  9. 
BLE'CHNUM,  in  the  Linnean  st/stem,  a  genus  of  plants, 

Class  Cr^pio^amiOf  Order  FUices. 
BLE'CHON  {Bot.)  Penny-royal. 

BLEE'DING  iMed.)  is  either  an  operation  of  letting  blood, 
which  is  called  blood'letting,  or  it  is  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  blood,  called  an  heemorrhage^^Bleeding  at  the 
nose    [vide  Epitaxis'] 

BLEIME  ( Vet.)  an  inflammation  arising  from  bruised  blood 
between  the  horse*s  sole  and  the  bone  of  the  foot  towards 
the  heels :  this  may  be  Nther  accidental  or  owing  to  bad 
shoeing. 

BLE'MISH  ( Vet.)  any  imperfection  in  a  horse  which  im- 
pedes a  sound  warrant,  as  broken  knees,  cracked  heels, 
nJse  quarters,  &c. 

Blemish  {Hunt.)  when  the  hounds  finding  where  the  chace 
has-  been,  only  make  a  proffer,  and  return. 

BLENCH  {Law)  the  same  as  Blanche. 

BLENDE  (Mm.)  different  species  of  Zincum. 

BLE'ND-WATER  a  distemper  incident  to  black  cat- 

tle, in  which  their  livers  are  affected. 

BLE'NNA  {Med,)  fi?^mt,  muau  flowing  from  the  brain, 
through  the  nostrils.  Galen  explains  it  by  the  word  fwS«. 
Jiippocrat,  de  Epidem,  1. 2 ;  GtU,  Exeges  /  Gorr,  D^,  Med, ; 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hijmocrat. 

BLE'NNIUS  (Ich.)  Blenny,  the  name  of  a  fish,  derived  from 
mucut,  because  of  its  slimy  nature. 

Blbnnius,  in  the  Linnean  systentf  a  genus  of  fishes,  Order 
Jugulares. 

Generic  Characters.  Head  slopine  from  the  eyes.— Gi/?- 
membrane  with  six  rays. — Body  lanceolate. —  Ventral-Jins 
of  two  united  rajrs. — Anal-fin  distinct. 

Species,   The  species  consist  of  such  as  have  a  crested 
head  and  such  as  have  not. 
BLENNY  {Ich.)  vide  Blennius. 

BLENORRH^'A  {Med.)  or  Blenorrhagia^  from  ^AiW, 
mucus,  and  fit*,  to  flow ;  a  gleet,  or  a  discharge  of  mucus 
from  urethra. 

BLE'PHARA  {Anat.)  jSAi>«p«,  from  fiJuwut  and  fi^,  a  de- 
fence for  the  sight ;  the  eyelids.  Ruf,  Ephes,  de  Appdlat. 
Part  Human.  Corp.  1. 1,  c  4. 

BLEPHA'RIDES  [Anat.)  ^Ai^fiS^,  the  hair  growing  on  the 
eyelids.  Hesychtus, 

BLEPHAROPHTHA'LMIA  {Med.)  firom  i8Ai>«f«,  the  eye- 
lids, and  i^*XfM»y  a  disease  in  the  eyes ;  signifies,  literally, 
■  disease  in  the  eyelids. 

BLEPHAROPT(rSIS  {Med.)  from  tlie  eyelids,  and 

rrwif,  a  falling ;  a  prolapse  or  &lling  of  Uie  upper  eyelid, 
so  as  to  qover  the  cornea, 

BLEPHAROTIS  {Med.)  from  ^i^ff-,  the  eyelids;  an  in- 
flammation in  the  eyelids. 

BLEPHAROXY'STUM  (Sur.)  ^Af*«pi|»r»,  from  ^»f», 
the  eyelids,  and  (iV,  to  scrape;  an  instrument,  so  called  by 
Pouhia  ^gioeta,  for  scarifying  the  eyelids.  Others  give 
this  instrument  the  name  of  asperatim  spetMlum,  F^ul. 
^net,  de  Re  Med.  1.  3,  c.  22. 

BLEStRI'SMUS  {Med.)  ^x*,vfi^{M(t  firom  /9«aa*,  to  lie;  a 
restless  tossing  of  the  t)ody  from  one  posture  to  another, 
as  in  a  phreosy,  ftc  Gorr,  Def.  Med,/  Fees.  (Econom, 
Hippocrat. 

BLETA  (Archaol.)  peat,  or  combustible  eardi,  dug  up  for 
■   burning.    Rot.  Part.  35  Ed.  I. 

Bleta  white  {Med,)  milky  urine,  from  diseased  kidneys. 
Parac,  de  Tarfar,  tract  3,  c'S ;  Casteil.  Lex  Med, 


BLE^E  (Med.)  fiXiTttf  from  fiMXXm,  jado ;  struck  or  sefsed 
with  a  difficulty  of  brrathin^,  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura.  Hnip.  de  Rat,  Vta.  in  Morh,  Acut,  fy:.  s  Foot, 
(Econom.  Hippocrat, 

BLIGHT  {Bot)  ustUago  ;  a  disease  incident  to  plants,  jtor- 
ticularly  the  grasses,  which  affects  them  seriously,  some- 
times the  whole  plants  and  sometimes  only  the  leaves  or 
blossoms.  It  consists  in  a  sort  of  fungus  that  converts  the 
affected  part  into  a  sooty  mass,  and  is  commonly  produced 
by  dry  cold  winds  which  impede  the  circulation  of  the 
vegetable  juices. 

BLIND  (Surg.)  is  an  epithet  for  a  blow  which  is  attended  » 
with  no  apparent  wound  or  bruise. 

Blind  {Mech.)  a  false  light  used  in  shops  and  warehouses,— 
Blinds  for  windows^  a  contrivance  to  prevent  persons  from 
seeing  through  a  window.  Blinds  are  either  made  of  doth, 
and  are  callra  Canvas  Blinds,  or  of  laths,  which  are  Vene- 
tian Blinds. 

Blinds  (Afi7.)  or,  in  French,  blindes,  bundles  of  oziers  deed 

at  the  heads  of  trenches  to  protect  the  men. 
BLI'ND-WORM  {Zool.)  or  Slow-worm,  so  called  from  the 

smallness  of  its  eyes  and  the  slowness  of  its  motion ;  a 

harmless  torpid  species  of  serpent,  the  Angussjragilit  of 

Linnsus* 

BLINK  of  the  ice  (Afar.)  the  dazzling  wMteness  about  the 
horizon,  which  is  occasimied  by  the  reflection  of  Ugfat 
from  fields  of  ice. 

BLI'NK-BEER  {Husb.)  beer  kept  unbroached  till  it  is  sharp. 

BLINKS  {Sport.)  boughs  put  m  the  way  where  deer  Are 
likely  to  pass. 

BLISTER  i^Med.)^  veskatorium  ea^fiastrum,  a  topical  nmft- 
cation,  which  raises  small  veudes  on  the  skin  filled  with  a 

serous  fluid. 

BLISTERED  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  [vide  BuZZate.^ 
BLITUM  (Bo/.)  j9>/tw,  or  /SAircr,  a  plant,  so  called  from 

fiXnrU,  struck  with  a  stupor,  because  of  its  insipidity ;  for 

which  reason  it  was  esteemed  of  no  value  by  die  ancienta. 

Nevertheless,  the  seeds  were  reckoned  good  in  dysenteriee. 

CatuU,  Carm, 

Hm  omA  fam  0  hGtum  tgaimr. 

Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  Mul.  I.  2 ;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant. 
I.  7,  c.  2;  Dioscor.  1. 2,  c.  143  ;  PUn.  I.  20,  c  22 ;  Gal.de 
Alim.  Fac,  1.  2,  c.  45. 
Blituh,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1 
Monandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  three-parted;  divisiont 
ovate.— CoR.  none. — Stah.  filaments  longer  tban  the 
calyx  ;  anthers  twin.— Pist.  germ  ovate ;  s^^  two 
erect ;  stigmas  sim[>le. — Pxft.  capsule  ovate ;  eeed  single. 
Species.   Plants  of  this  genus  are  annnds. 
BLO'ATED  fish  {Com.)  a  name  for  herrines  half  drietU 
BLOCK  land  {Areiaol.)  another  name  wr  what  it  now 

called  freehold-land.  , 
Block  {Falcon.)  the  perch  whereon  the  hawk  is  kept. 
Block  {Mar.)  a  pulley,  or  system  of  poUeys,  mounted  ia  a 
frame  or  shell,  which  consista  of  the  shdl,  (fig.  1);  the 
ifteow  or  uM,  (fig.  2)  on  which  the       nmi ;  thepmor 
axle,  (fig.  S)  on  which  the  sheave  tumi.   To  diia  may  be 


Fig.l,  tig.S.  f^S.  Fig.  4, 


BLO 

■  any  particulv  itatlon,  and  b  generally  made  either  of  rope 
.  or  iron.  The  strap  ^rmiDates  with  an  eye  of  rope  or  a 
hook  of  iron*  by  means  of  which  one  of  the  blocks,  called 
the  running  bwci,  is  attached  to  the  object  on  which  it 
acts  as  a  mechanical  power,  while  the  other,  called  the 
standing  Uockt  is  suspended  from  some  fixed  support.  Id 
the  best  blocks  those  sheaves  are  called  coaked  sheaves, 
which  have  a  brass  buth  fitted  in  the  centre,  with  a  round 
hole  throm^  it,  to  receive  the  pin.  Blocks  are  of  different 
kinds,  as  follow: — Single  blocks  are  those  which  have  a  sin- 
gle sheave,  as  fig.  4 ;  so,  also,  doublet  treble  blocks,  Sfc. 
according  to  the  number  of  blocks. — Bee-blocks,  those 
bolted  to  the  bowsprit  imder  the  bees. — Cheek-blocks,  half 
shells  bolted  against  the  mast-head. — Clew-garnet-blocks, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  yards  by  a  strap  with  two 
eyes. — Clew-Uae-blocks,  the  same  as  the  former,  but  ap- 
plied to  the  topsails. — Fish-blocks,  which  serve  to  haul  up 
Che  flooks  of  the  anchor  in  the  ship's  bow. — BuU's-eye,  a 
kind  of  wooden  thimble,  with  a  bole  in  the  centre  and  a 
groove  in  the  circumference.— i>eocI-«ye,  a  large  circular 
piece  of  wood,  having  a  groove  in  its  drcamference.— 
j^^roe,  a  long  piece  of  wood  with  a  number  of  holes, 
through  which  uie  crowfoot  for  the  awnine  is  reeved.— 
Heart,  a  block  of  wood  with  a  large  hole  in  the  centre,  and 
a  groove  to  admit  of  a  rope  called  a  stag,  &c. 
Block  {Sport.)  the  small  dowI  which  is  used  by  bowlers 
to  bowl  at. 

BLOCK-TI'N  {Min.)  the  purest  kind  of  tin,  which  it  un- 
mixed, and,  as  yet,  unwrought. 

KLOCKA'DE  {Mil)  the  blocking-up  the  avenues  and  roads 
to  a  place  by8oldiers,soa8  to  prevent  all  ingress  and  egress. 

Blockade  of  a  port  or  harbour  (Afar.)  surrounding  it  with 
ships  so  as  to  prevent  ingress  and  egress.—"  To  raise  a 
blockade,"  to  force  the  ships,  or  troops  (if  by  land),  from 
thar  stations. 

BLODEUR  {Arckad,)  deep  red,  whence  (Zovie,  a  red-fiiced 
wendi. 

BLOMARY  (Meek.)  the  first  forge  in  an  iron  mill. 

BLOOD  {Anat.)  in  Latin  sanguis,  a  red  homogeneous  fluid, 
of  a  saltish  taste,  a  rather  urinous  smeli,  and  glutinous 
consistence,  which  circulates  by  means  of  the  heart,  the 
artoies,  and  the  veins,  through  the  whole  body  [vide 
Anatomy,  Arteries,  ;  while  it  is  in  motion  it  is  per- 
fectly fluid  and  red ;  but,  when  it  is  at  rest,  and  grows 
cod,  itaeparatei  into  two  parts ;  namely,  a  concrete  floatmg 
aiibstance  of  a  dark  red  colour  called  emor  crassamentwm, 
or  Cake ;  and  a  fluid  of  a  yellow-greenish  odour,  which  is 
UBdeimoat,  called  the  serum^  By  a  chemical  analysis  the 
blood,  is  found  to  contain  an  insipid  water  which  soon  be- 
onnes  putrid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  an  ammonlacal  spirit, 
and  the  remainder  carbon,  a  spongy  substance  which  is 
with  difficulty  incinerated. — Blood  vessels,  the  vessels  by 

.  which  the  blood  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  con- 
nsting  of  arteries  and  veins,  [vide  Anatomy,  Artery,  Vein'} 

Blooo  {Lapo)  is  reffarded  in  descent  of  lands ;  for  a  person 
is  to  be  next  and  most  wordiy  of  blood  to  inherit  his  an- 
cestor's esute.  Co.  Lit.  IS.— Princes  of  the  blood,  a  name 
for  all  princes  who  are  of  the  blood  royal. — Blood-voU,  or 
bhudveit  skene,  an  amerciament,  or  fine  for  bloodshed. 

Bloob  Running-itch  t  Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses  similar  to  the 
maxige.-~Blood-stick,  a  stick  used  in  bleeding  horses. — 
^ood  Spavin,  a  distemper  in  horses,  which  conusts  in  a 
soft  swelling  that  grows  through  the  hoof,  and  is  usually 
fiiU  of  blood. — Blood-horse,  a  particular  breed  of  horses 
cultivated  originally  from  the  Arabian  horses ;  the  ex- 
c^ence  of  wUch  consists  in  the  compactness  of  his  fibre, 
which  increases  his  strength  without  Adding  to  his  bulk. — 
Blood-hoimdsy  a  fierce  kmd  of  hunting  dogs  that  are  of 
sudi  quidk  scent  that  tfiey  can  fbllow  the  track  of  the 

.  person. 

Blo(U>/  fitting  of  vide  Bam^optjfsis*— Vomiting  qf 


BLU 

blood,  vide  Hamatemisis. — Blood^shat,  a  diswder  of  th^ 

Ses,  when  the  blood  vessels  are  distended  so  as  to  make 
e  eves  appear  red. 
BLO'Ob-FLOWER  {Bot.)  a  bulbous  root,  the  Hcemanthus 
of  Linneeus. — Blood-wort,  or  Blood-dock,  a  herb,  the  Ru- 
mex  sanguineus. — Dragon's  Blood,  vide  Dragon's  Blood. 
BLO'OD-LE  I  TING  {Surg.)  an  artificial  discharge  of  blood, 
which  is  either  general,  as  venesection  and  arteriotomy,  or 
topical,  as  by  the  application  of  leeches,  Sec. 
BLO'OD-RED  hot  iyMech.)  the  last  degree  of  heat  given 

by  smiths  to  their  iron  in  the  forge. 
BLO'OD-STONE  {Min,)  a  stone,  so  called  because  it  is 

cfiectual  in  stopping  a  bleeding,  [vide  Heematites] 
BLaOD-SUCKER  {Nat.)  the  name  of  a  leach,  so  called 
from  its  sucking  the  blood  of  any  animal  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied. 

BLOODY  hand  {Law)  one  circumstance  by  which  an  offender 
in  killing  deer  is  discovered  if  he  be  foimd  with  his  hands 
or  other  parts  bloody,  [vide  Bac}^erind\ 

Bloody  Hux  i^Med.)  vide  Dysentery, 

BLOOM  of  iron  {Com.)  a  square  {nece  of  two  foot  long. 

BLO'QUER  {MU,)  a  term  in  French  for  erecting  thick 
rough  walls  along  the  trenches  without  following  the  line 
and  the  measure,  as  is  usual  in  other  walls;  also  for  filling 
up  the  chasms  in  walls  with  rubbish  and  coarse  mortar,  as 
is  usually  done  in  works  constructed  under  water. 

BLO'SSOM  {Bot.)  in  common  language,  answers  to  the 
Corolla  in  tlie  botanical  language. 

Blossou  (Man.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse,  whose  gener^  colour 
is  white  interspersed  with  sorrel  and  hay  hairs. 

BLOT  j'n  Backgammon  (Sport.)  when  a  single  man  is  open 
to  be  taken  up. 

BLOW  {Ent.)  or  Fly-Bloto,  the  ova  of  flies  collected  on  meat. 
Blow  {Surg.)  vide  Blind. 

BLO'WER  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  whale,  so  called  because  it  spouts 
fourth  an  immense  quantity  of  water, 

BLO'WING  off  re-arms  (Gunn.)  is  when  the  vent  or  touch- 
hole  is  run  or  gullied,  and  becomes  wide  so  that  the  powder 
will  flame  out. 

Blowing  glass  (Mech.)  the  process  of  forming  glass  into 
various  snapes  by  means  of  blowing  through  a  blow-pipe 
dipped  into  the  melted  glass. — Blowing  of  ttn,  melting  the 
ore  of  tin  after  it  has  been  burnt  to  destroy  the  muodic— 
Blowing-house,  furnaces  where  tin  ore  is  melted  and  cast. 

BLOWING-SNAKE  (Zool.)  a  kind  of  snake  which  swells 
itself  up  before  it  begins  to  bite. 

BLOWN  (Jtfis^.)  a  term  used  in  the  boiling  ofauoarwhen 
the  sides  of  the  copper  pan,  in  which  the  sugar  oas  been 
boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  is  beaten  with  the  skimmer, 
and,  a  person  blowing  through  the  holea-of  it  from  one 
ude  to  the  other,  certain  sparks  or  small  bubbles  fly  out, 
which  is  an  indication  that  uie  sugar  is  come  to  the  proper 
degree  of  boiling. 

BLCkW-PIPE  (Chem.)  an  apparatus  in  chenustry  and  mine- 
ralogy, which  consists  of  a  tube  ending  in  a  cavity  as  fine 
as  a  wire,  through  which  air  may  be  directed  M'lth  con- 
siderable force  against  a  flame ;  and,  by  that  means,  minute 
substances  may  he  heated  with  great  rapidity  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  operator.  In  tnis  manner  experi- 
ments may  be  made  on  minerals,  and  all  substainces  which 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat. 

BLUBBER  (Nat.)  the  fat  of  a  whale  before  it  is  boiled. 

Blubber,  sea  (Con.)  a  vulgar  name  for  the  Medusa  of 
Linnaeus. 

BLUE  (Phy.)  one  of  the  seven  primitive  colours,  into  which 
they  are  divided  when  refractra  throiigh  a  glass  prism. 

Blue  (Paitit,)  as  a  colour,  is  disUnguished  according  to  the 
manner  of  its  preparation,  its  use,  shade,  &c.  as  follows 
Ultra-marine,  a  rich  and  beautiful  blue  from  an  azure  8^4^ 
called  the  Ltais  laxuU^—Bh^D^iaeiioyv^iBfl^i^gL 
fresco,  and  nuniature. — Turnsole  Hue,  made  of  tke^Med  i 
Si2 
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of  the  turnsole,  used  in  pmnting  on  wooA.— Prussian  bluet 
a  colour  next  to  ultra'tn&rine  for  beauty,  if  it  be  used  in 
oH.—Bicet  or  hlue-bket  is  the  palest  of  all  the  bright 
blues. — Snu^  is  a  sort  of  blue  frequently  used  instead  of 
bice  on  common  occasions. — Indigo  is  a  daric  blue  ex- 
tracted from  indigo,  principally  used  to  shadow  upon 
other  blues.— -J3/ue  vermter  is  a  bright  pleasant  blue  some- 
what inclining  to  a  green,  which  is  the  easiest  to  work 
with  in  water. 

Blub  (Her.)  is  the  common  name  for  azure  as  a  tincture 
in  coats  of  arms,  [vide  Azure] 

BLU'E-BOTTLE  {Bot.)  the  Ci/anus  of  Linnsus,  an  annual 
having  a  bell-shaped  flower. 

Blue-bottle  {Ent.)  a  large  kind  of  fly  with  a  bluish  body. 

Blue-bottle  {Her.)  the  flower  is  borne  some- 
times in  coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed 
flgure.  '*  He  beareth  a  chevron,  galet,  be- 
tween three  blue  bottles  slipped,  proper  j  by 
the  name  of  Ckorleyt  of  Chorley,"  an  ancient 
&mily  in  the  County  PalaUne,  of  Lancaster. 

BLUE'ING  ^  metals  {Mech.)  the  process  of 
heaUn^  metals  in  the  fire  till  th^  assume  a  blue  colour, 
which  IS  the  practice  of  gilders  befiire  they  apply  the  gold 
and  silver  leaf  to  them. 

BLUE'NESS  (Phi/.)  the  property  of  a  body  which,  from  the 
size  and  texture  of  the  parts  that  compose  its  surface,  is 
disposed  to  reflect  the  blue  or  azure  rays  of  light  to  the 
eye. 

BLUFF  ^Afar.)  a  high  land  projecting  almost  perpendi- 
cularly into  the  sea. — liluff"  batued,  an  epithet  for  a  vessel 
that  has  broad  and  flat  bows. — Bluff-headed^  an  epithet  for 
a  vessel  that  has  a  small  rake  forward,  and  her  stem  too 
straight  up. 

BLU'NDEKBUS  [Mil.)  a  short  brass  gun  with  a  large  bore. 
BLUNT  (Bot.)  vide  Obtuse. 

B  MOLL  A  RE  {Mus.)  or  B  molle,  one  of  the  notes  of 
music,  otherwise  called  soft  or  flat,  in  opposition  to  the 
sharp. 

BC^A  (Med.)  a  pustulous  eruption  similar  to  the  small  pox, 
which  was  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because  oxen  were 
subject  to  it.    Vet.  Gloss. 

Boa  {Zool.)  a  huge  kind  of  serpent  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in 
the  belly  of  which  was  found  a  young  child  whole,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  It  was  so  called  because 
it  used  to  suck  the  cows.   Plin.  1.  8,  c.  14  ;  Solin.  c.  2. 

Boa,  tfi  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  aninula,  Class  'Am- 
pkibiot  Order  Serpeates. 

Generic  Characters,  Plates  on  the  belly;  plates  under  the 
tail ;  without  a  rattle. 

Species,  The  principal  species  are  the — Boa  Constrictorf 
griseO'JlavescenSt  Sec.  Serpens  Ceilonica,  8^c.  excellens,  Ac. 
blanda,  &c.  Americana  arboreot  sen  Le  Devin,  Boa  Con- 
strictor, or  Great  Boa,  nativeof  Africa,  India,  &c.  This 
is  a  serpent  of  immense  size  and  strength,  measuring 
sometimes  twelve  vards  in  length,  which,  by  twisting 
itself  round  the  boifies  of  oxen  and  other  animals,  breaks 
their  bones  and  swallows  them  whole.— Bon  sci/tttle, 
seu  cinetea  mactdisy  &c.  Cinereous  or  Spotted  Boa, 
native  of  S.  America,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives. — Boa 
Cenchrist  seu  TamacuUla  HAifia,  &c.  seu  Serpens  Oculea, 
&c.  Ringed  or  Rufescent  Boa,  native  of  South  America. 
— Boa  Enydrist  Water  Boa. — Boa  Ophryast  seu  corpare 
Juscot  Brown  Boa,  or  Boa  with  brown  hoAy.-^Boa 
canina^  viridis,fiisciiSf  &c.  seu  Serpens  Bojobi,  5tc.  Ca- 
nine or  Green  Boa. — Boa  regia^  alba,  coUo,  &c.  Strpins 
phyticusy  Ac.  sen  Arabica,  &c.  Royal  or  White  Boa. — 
Boa  pkrtfgia,  alba,  dorso,  &c.  seu  Serpent  PhyUcuSy  4rc. 
Embroidered  or  White  Boa,  native  or  the  East  Indies. 
—Boa  Hortulana,  seu  GriseOj  &e,  Gtt^en  or  Yellowitfa- 
Grey  Boa,  native  of  South  America. — Boa  marina, 
'  grised  macidia,  Stc,  seu  Serpens  tcstudinta.  Arc.  Rat  'or 


Grey  Boa.  native  of  Soudi  America.— Bda  maculitf  8tc, 
ten  Crotalus  mutuSf  Crotaline  Boa,  pstive  of  Surinam*— 
Boa ^sciata,  AavOf  corpore,  &e.  Beu  Bungnrum  Patnah^ 
Fasciated  or  Yellow  Boa. 
BOA-ATI  {Bot.)  a  dry  fruit  from  a  tree  in  the  Molucca 
islands,  which  is  much  esteemed  as  a  medidne  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  an  article  of  trade  with  the  Dutdi. 
BOAR  (Zool.)  the  same  as  swine. 

Boar  (Her.)  a  char^  in  a  coat  of  arms,  which  betokeneth 
a  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  and  skilful  in  wariike  feats,  who  will 
rather  die  ralourously  in  the  field  than  save  himsdf  b^ 
ui:nominiou8  flight;  whence  no  doubt  the  boar's  head  is 
round  so  frequent  in  coats  of  arms,  [vide  Boar's  Head'} 

TO  Boar  {Man.)  the  action  of,a  hone  when  be  shoots  oat 
his  nose  as  high  as  his  ears,  or  tosses  his  nose  in  the  wind. 

BOARD  [PoUtTf  an  office  under  the  control  of  the  executive 
government,  where  the  business  of  particular  departmenta 
IS  conducted,  as  the  India  Board,  the  Board  of  Ordnance^ 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Board  of  Works,  Ac. 

Board  (Carp.)  all  timb»  sawed  to  a  less  Uiickness  than 
nine  inches.  All-  above  this  Uiiekness  are  called  planks ; 
boards  that  are  thinner  at  one  edge  than  another  are  called 
Featker-e^ed.  Fir  boards  are  Deo/f,  which,  if  they 
are  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  are  called  Whcie 
Deals;  and  those  half  an  inch  thick,  Sjiii  Deals,  [vide 
Boards'] 

Board  (Medi.)  ot  pasleboard^  layers  of  paper  so  pasted  to- 
gether as  to  make  a  substance  as  hard  as  a  board,  of  whit^ 
the  coverings  of  books  ore  made ;  hence  a  book  is  said  to 
be  in  boards,  or,  abbreviated,  in  bds.t  when  the  boards  are 
only  coTered  with  paper,  in  distinction  from  a  book,  bd.  or 
bound,  i.  e.  when  it  is  put  into  leather. 

Board  {Cus.)  the  food  received  at  Uie  board  or  table  of 
another  for  a  certain  remuneration. 

Board  {Mar.)  the  space  comprehended  between  any  line  a 
ship  runs  over,  between  taac  and  tack,  when  turning  to 
windward,  or  against  the  wind ;  hence  **  To  make  a 
board"  "  To  board  it  up  to  a  place,"  i.  e.  to  turn  to  wind* 
ward.  "  To  make  a  good  board,"  or  "  To  stretch,"  to 
sail  in  a  straight  Kne;  '*  To  make  short  boards,"  to  tack 
frequently.  "  To  make  a  stem  board"  to  fell  back  from 
the  point  she  has  gained  on  the  last  tack.  '*  Weather 
board"  iliat  side  of  a  ship  wUch  is  to  windward.  **  A 
long  board"  to  stand  a  good  way  off  before  you  tack. 
"  lo  leave  ihe  land  on  bau  Aeortf,"  to  leave  it  a-stem  or 
behind. 

Board  is  also  taken  for  Ae  ship  itself,  as  "a-'board,"  i.  e. 
within  a  ship.  '*  To  go  a-board,"  to  go  into  the  sMp. 
**  To  throw  over-boarkt"  to  throw  out  of  a  ship.  "  To 
slip  by  the  board,"  L  c.  by  rfie  sliip's  side.  "  Board 
and  board,"  when  two  ships  come  so  near  each  other 
as  to  touch  by  the  board  over  the  ship's  side. 
TO  BoARO  (Mar.)  to  enter  a  sbip  in  battle,  or  in  a  forcible 
manner. 

BOA'RDED  fi>or  {Carpent.)  a  floor  formed  of  boards,  in 
distinction  from  a  stone fioor,  or  a  brick Jloor. 

BOA'RDERS  (Mar.)  sailors  appointed  to  make  the  attack 
by  boarding. 

BO  A'RDIKG  {CaTJjent.)  the  fixing  of  boards  fbr  any  purpose^ 
as  a  floor  1  also  the  boards  themsdves,  whidi  are  used  for 

the  purpose. 

BOARDlNG-HOUaE  (Cui.)  any  boose  in  whidi  persona 
are  provided  with  hoard  and  lodging. 

BOA^RDlNG-PtKE  (Mar.)  a  defensive  weapon  used  by 
saitors  in  boarding. 

BOARDS,  lifted  (Carpent,)  ate  tfaoM  reduced  in  their 
brMdth  br  taking  away-  tfab  sap  wooA^—Lever'boardtf 
those  wMch  lUle  fixed  in  sadh  a  manner  as  to  adroit  or  ex* 
cldfletheairatpleasare.  r^r\r\]/>- 

BOARD-WA'GES  (Cm-)  fi6Ujey  giv^nW V^V^ U-]lev 
of  thdr  diet,-  which  they  provide  forthenndves;  ^ 
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BOARS'  HEADS  IHer.)  a.charge  in  coats 

«f  amv,  a>  "  He  beareth  azure  three 

boan'  beadi  cooped  within  a  double 

tresrare,  br  the  name  of  Gordon^  of  the 

mnstrions  noose  of  Gordon." 
BOA'STING  (Mech*)  the  paring  of  stones 

by  stone-cutters,  with  the  broad  chisel  and 

mallet. — Boattimg,  amcmg  carvers,  is  the  rough  cutting 

round  the  omanwnts,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  their  <ion- 

tmir  or  outlines. 
BOAT  (Afar.)  a  small  open  vessel  worked  on  rivets  or 

small  waters,  bj  rowing  or  sailing.   Of  the  diflierent  kinds 

are— the  limg-boat,  which  is  the  largest  that  accompanies 

a  drips  the  ati^ioa*,  or         the^/feny-Aofl*,  pauage-boatt 

SfC^Lt/e-boaty  [vide  UJitJ 

Boat  is  a  terra  used  in  many  sea-phrases,  as  "  To  tnm  the 
6ot^'*  to  sit  in  the  boot  in  such  a  numner  as  that  she 
Aall  float  upr^ht  in  the  water.—'*  To  moor,  the  boat" 
to  fasten  the  boat  with  two  ropes  so  as  to  keep  her  in  a 
steady  porition.— <*  To  bale  the  boat"  to  bale  the  water 
oat  of  the  bfM.—Baat-rape,  the  rope  which  fastens  the 
boat  to  the  ship. — Bo^'hook,  a  loiu  pole  with  a  hook  at 
the  end,  which  is  used  in  boata.— 3Vu»  of  boaUt  small 
vessels  fostened  to  each  other,  ascending  the  Loire  in 
Fknmce. — Boatsidds,  long  square  pieces  of  fir  extending 
across  the  ship,  on  which  Uie  boats,  &c.  are  stowed. — 
Boat-ttoain,  the  officer  who  has  the  boats,  anchors,  &c. 
IB  his  charge. — Boat'Ooaii^fiiMte,  an  assistant  to  the 
boat-swain. 

BOA'T-BILL  (Om.)  a  bird  of  South  America,  the  Cuncroma 
of  liniuens,  which  lives  upon  fish,  rad  darts  down  upon 
them  as  they  are  swimming.  It  is  so  called  because  its 
bill  resembles  a  boat  in  shape. 

BOAT-FLY  {Ent.)  an  insect  with  an  inflected  snont.  the 
Notameta  of  UnnGeos.  It  lives  in  stagnant  waters,  and 
preys  on  aquatic  animalcule. 

BOArr-SHAPED  (Bot.)  naviaikm,  seu  eymbe/brmu,  an 

Sitbet  for  ft  petal,  a  pericaip  valv^  &c.  hollowed  out  in 
e  shape  of  a  boat  . 
BOATING  {Ant.)  a  punlshmesA  in  ancient  Fenia,  of  fixing 
a  person  between  two  boats,  and  leaving  him  to  perish  in 
that  condiUon. 
BOATS  cren  ( Mar.)  the  men  appointed  to  man  a  boat. 
B0AT8HAPED  (Bot.)  vide  Boat. 
BOATSWAIN  {Mar.)  viAeBoat. 

BOB  qf  a  pendulum  (Hot.)  or  BaU  of  a  pendulum,  the  me- 
taffic  weight  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  a  pendu- 
loo-Tod,  by  Means  of  an  adjusting  nut,  at  such  ft  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension  as  the  time  of  a  given  vibra- 
tion  requires.  ... 

Bob  of  the  Shear*  (AfecA.)  that  which  serves  to  bnng  the 
edges  of  the  shears  together. 

BOBA'RTIA  {Bot.)  tfie  itfomi  «pa/A*weo  of  Linn«us. 

BOBBINS  (Mech,)  little  pint  of  wood,  with  a  notch,  on 
which  thread.  &c.  is  wound^BoMin  is  also  a  sort  of  tape 
osed  in  fisnale  dress. 

BO^  STAY  {Mar.)  a  rope  used  to  confine  the  bowspnt  to 
the  stem  or  cut-water.— BoWey-Aoie»,  those  in  the  fore- 
pwt  of  the  knee.— Bo*  of  the  head,  ft  rope  used  fiw  the 
aeemity  of  the  bob-stay.    . 

BO^TAIL  {Arcbar.)  the  steel  of  a  shaft  or  artw  that  is 

-  smaH  breasted  and  big  towards  the  head. 

TOCAUBO  (Log.)  an  arbitrary  terra  for  a  species  ofsyUo- 
mim  of  the  fifth  mode  and  tfnrd  figure,  in  which  the 
Sridfie  proposition  is  (A)  a  nniversal  affirmative  proposi- 
tion, the  first  and  h»t  (O)  paiticalar  negatives,  as 
b  O    Some  animal*  are  not  men. 
•c  A  r  Every  mimsA  is  endued  with  sense. 
dO   Therefiwe  something  endued  with  lente  is  not  man. 

<BO€CA  (Jtf«fc)thftJa^«oi«hor«t««n«^»f  *  glasa^ouse. 
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BO^CALE  (Cmi.)  8  liquid  meame  St  Borne,  eqoal  to  hftlf 
a  gallon. 

BOCCAREXLA  {Meek,)  a  small  mouth  or  opeiung  on  each 

side  the  bocca* 

BOCCO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  (named  afler  Paolo 
Boccone,  a  physidan,  Sicilian  monk,  and  botanical  writer) 
Class  1 1  Doaecandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters.     Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.— Cor. 
none. — St a». ^filaments  twelve;  anthers  linear. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  ttyle  one ;  stigmas  simple. — Pan.  sub- 
ovate;  seed  one. 
^pedei.   The  species  are — Bocconia Jrutescent  foUis^  Sfc. 
ramosa,  Sfc,  CheUdonium,  S[c.  seu  Cocoiihuith^  Shrubby 
Bocconia,  Tree  Celandine,  or  Parrot-weed,  a  shridi, 
native  of  Mexico. — Bocconia  cordata,  seu  ^Uig,  .Sfc. 
a  shrub,  native  of  China. 
BOCHETUM(itf-!'rf.)  a  second  decoction  of  LignumVitfle,&c. 
BO'CHIA  {Chem.)  a  chemical  vessel  similar  to  a  cucurbitc 
BO^IUM  (Med.)  vide  Bronchocele. 
BO'CKELET  {Fakon.)  a  sort  of  long-winged  hawk. 
BO'CK-HORD  (Archteol.)  a  place  where  books  are  kept 
BOOKING  {Com.)  a  Dutch  word  for  red-faerrins. 
BOCK-LAND  (Law)  i.  e.  bookland,  deed  or  charterland; 
land  held  by  some  deed  or  charter,  and  not  to  be  made 
over  to  another  by  sale  or  gift,  but  left  entire  to  the  heir. 
BODIA'NUS  (/cA.)  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Thoraac  Order. 
Generic  Character.   Gill-cover  scaly,  serrated,  and  acule- 

aied^Scales  mostly  smooth. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostlr  distinguished  by  their 
colour,  as  the  —  Bodianus  rnodianus.  Rose-coloured 
Bodian. — Bodianus  maculatus,  SfC, 
BO'DICE  (JtfffcA.)  from  body;  a  kind  of  waistcoat  sti&ned 

with  whalebooe,  but  not  so  much  as  women's  stays. 
BODKIN  {Meek  )  J.  A  long  sort  of  pin,  on  which  women 
used  to  roll  their  hair.  2.  A  long  pointed  instrument  with 
a  handle  to  it,  3.  An  instrument  with  an  eye  to  it,  through 
which  thread  or  ribbon  may  be  drawn.— BodJcin-work,  a 
sort  of  trimming. 
BODLEIAN  libraiy  {Lit.)  a  librarjr  in  Oxford,  called  after 
ito  founder  Sir  Tliomas  Bodley,  wliich  is  noted  throughout 
Europe  for  its  immense  collection  of  valuable  books,  and 
manuscripts. 

BODY  (GeoiB.)  or  tolid^  that  which  has  three  dunensions, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.— Boi/t»  are  either  regular 

or  irregular  A  r^  lar  body  is  that  which  has  all  its 

angles,  sides,  and  planes,  similar  and  equal.— An  irregular 
boau  is  a  solid  not  bounded  with  equal  and  simiUr  surfaces. 
—Regular  bodies  are  dso  called  ^atonic,  because  Plato' 
compared  tiie  five  elements  to  them :  they  are  as  follow--- 
Tetraedon,  a  body  contained  under  four  equilateral  tri- 
angles, as  fig.  l.~Hexaedron,  containing  six  squares,  as 
fig.  2,~(kiaedron,  having  eight  triangles,  as  fig.  3. — 
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Dodeeaedrmtt  contaimng  twelve  pentagons,  ta  fig.  4.— 
lamedron,  containing  twenty  trittngles,  as  fig.  5. 


Body  {Phifs.)  a  solid,  extended,  palpable  substance,  wbich, 
according  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  consists  of  mass^, 
hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles.  Bodies  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  namely — A  hard  body,  whose  parts  do  not 
yield  to  any  stroke  or  percussion,  but  remains  unaltered. — 
A  sofl  body,  which  yields  to  any  stroke,  and  thereby 
undergoes  a  change.— An  elastic  body,  that  changes  its 
form  with  every  stroke,  but  recovers  it  again  when  the 
impelling  force  is  removed. 

Bod's  {Hydros)  is  distinguished  into  solid,  fiuid,  dense,  rare, 
specifically  heavy  and  light. — A  solid  body  is  that  whose 
particles  are  kept  by  a  certain  continuity  which  preserves 
them  in  the  Bame  form. — A  Jluid  body  is  that  the  particles 
of  which  are  not  so  bound  together  as  to  preserve  a  con- 
stant coheaion. — A  dense  body  is  that  winch  within  the 
same  space  contains  a  greater  mass  than  another. — A  rare 
body  is  that  which  contains  a  less  mass  within  the  same 
apace  than  others. — A  body  axcifictUly  heavier  is  that 
which  with  the  same  volume  of  matter  contains  a  greater 
weight.— A  body  speetficatly  lighter  is  that  which  with  the 
same  volume  of  matter  contains  a  less  weight. 

BoDT  {Opt.)  that  which,  as  the  object  of  sight,  is  distinguished 
into  luminous  or  lucid,  illuminated,  diaphonous  or  pellucid, 
and  opake. — A  luminoiu  body  is  that  which  difiuses  its  owd 
lightw— An  illmainated  body  is  that  which  diffuses  a  bor- 
rowed hght. — A  pellucid  or  diaphonous  body  is  that 
throiuh  which  the  rays  of  light  easily  pass. — An  opaie 
body  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  rays. 

Body  (^no/.)  the  animal  bod^  is  distinguished  into  Head, 
Trunk,  imd  Extremities,   [vide  Anatomy] 

Body  (Chem.)  is  distinguished  into  imponderable,  combusti- 
ble, or  inconU>ustible,  inflammable,  gaseous,  &c.  [vide 
Chemistry'] 

Body  (Mech.)  the  solid  and  more  spacious  part  of  many 
vessels,  machines,  and  the  like,  as — The  body  of  a  chemical 
vessdt  that  which  holds  the  matter  in  distillation. — The 
body  of  a  pump,  the  thickest  part  of  the  barrel  or  pipe.— 
The  body  of  a  piece '  of  ordnance,  the  part  contained  be- 
tween the  centre  of  the  trunnions  and  the  cascabel. 

Body  (Paint.)  or  to  bear  a  body,  a  term  applied  to  any 
colour  which  is  of  a  nature  to  be  ground  so  finely,  and  to 
mix  with  the  oil  so  entirely,  as  to  seem  only  a  very  thick 
(ul  of  the  same  colour ;  of  this  nature  are  white-lead  and 
ceruss,  lamp-lilack,  ivory-black,  &e. 

Body  qf  a  letter  (Print.)  the  space  contained  between  the 
top  and  bottom  line  of  a  long  letter,   [vide  Printing] 

Body  of  the  Place  (Fort.)  that  part  inclosed  by  the  bastions, 
curtains  and  other  works,  or  the  biuldings  within  the 
inclosure. 

{Archit.)  the  nuddle  open  part,  in  distinc- 
tion from  Uie  recesses  or  sides.- 

Body  (MiL)  any  number  of  forces  united  under  one  com- 
mander.—llie  main  body  is  that  part  of  an  army  which 
occupies  the  centre  between  the  two  wings. — The  body  of 
reserve,  or,  simply,  the  reserve,  is  a  select  body  of  troops 
posted  by  a  general  out  of  the  first  Une  of  actiooi  to 
answer  some  spedfic  or  critical  purpose. 

BOEDROMIA  (Ant.)  fivtffifAm,  an  Athenian  festival  so 
called,  M««  t£  jS*«^/*iu,  i.  e.  from  coming  to  help,  because  it 


was  instituted  in  honour  of  Ion,  the  son  of  Ruthus,  who 
went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Erichtheus ;  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  commemo- 
rate the  victory  obtained  by  Theseus  over  the  Amazons  ta 
the  month  Boedrotmon.  Plut.in  Thes.i  Harpocration  g 
Suidns,  ^c. 

BOEDROMION  (Chron.)  fi^/^U,  a  month  so  called  by 
the  Greeks,  after  the  festival  Boedromia,  answering  to  our 
March. 

BOEHME'RIA  {Bot,)  a  genus  of  planU.  named  by  Jacouin 
after  Professor  Boebmer,  of  Wittenberg,  Class  21  Mo- 
noeda,  Orda  4  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Con. 
none ;  neOan  none.— Stam.  fiamentt  four ;  anthen 
roundish.  —  ^st.  a  rudiment,  or  none.— Fbb.  none; 
teed  roundish. 

Species.    The  species  are  mostly  shrutw  and  natives  of 
America  or  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  Bodmeria  litto- 
ralis  is  an  annual. 
BOERHA'VIA  (Bot.)  Ho^weed,  a  genus  of  plants,  named 
by  Vaillant,  after  the  distinguished  physician  and  botanist, 
Boerhaave,  Class  1  Monandria,  Order  I  Monogynia, 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  oblong.— Con.  ooe- 
petalled  ;  nec/ory  fleshy. — Stam. ,/£^fflett/<  one;  anther* 
twin. — PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  ayle  filiform ;  ttigma  ca^ 
tate. — Per.  none ;  seed  one. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Boerhavia  ereeta, 
&c.  seu  Solanum  bacaferum,  &C.  Uprurht  Hogweed.-* 
Boerhavia  diffusa,   Talu-dama,  seu  ValerianeUa,  Arc. 
Spreading  Hogweed,  &c. 
BOE'TE  (Gunn.)  an  instrument  made  of  brass,  to  which  a 
steel-tempered  blade  is  attached  for  diminishing  the  metal 
in  a  cannon  and  widening  the  bore. 
BOETHEMA'TICA  signa  {Med.)  iMt^fMuiMk  n^iM,  auxi- 
liary  signs  for  observing  a  curein  diseases.    GaL  Def, 
Med. 

BOETHI  Mn/.)  fi^^  assistants  in  any  office. 
BCVG-RUSH  (Bo(.)  a  perennial,  the  &Aoeniu  of  linoKna. 

— Bog-Bean,  the  Memanthes  trifoliata. 
BOG-IRON-O'RE  {Min.)  a  simple  minraal,  and  a  kind  of 
sulphuret. 

BCGIA  (Min.)  a  sort  of  gum.  IviAe  Gamboge] 
BOGOMILES  (Ecc.)  or  ^ongomt/fi,  heretics  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who,  among  others,  rejected  the  five  books  ot 
Moses.    Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  1U8;  Prated.  Doct.  omn. 
Haret.  ;  Sander.  Hares.  138. 
BOHAIVOCHIA  {Bu.)  the  Peltaria  aUiacea  of  Linnseus. 
BOHE'A  (Com.)  me  or  the  supoior  kinds    tea  that  conei 
from  China. 

BOI'AR  (Polit.)  a  great  officer  of  state  in  Persia. 
BOICINPNGA  (Zool,)  a  name  in  India  for  the  Rattle  Snake. 
BOIL  (Med.)  furunadus,  a  phlegmonous  tumour,  whidi 

commonly  terminates  in  some  sort  of  pustule. 
BOI'LARY  {Mech.)  a  salt-house,  or  place  where  salt  b 
boiled. 

BOILED  sUk  (Com.)  that  whidi  has  be«n  bmled  in  water  to 

facilitate  the  winding. 
BOrUNG  (Phy.)  ebullition,  or  the  bubbling  up  of  any 
fluid  by  the  application  of  heat.   This  consists,  in  gene- 
ral, in  the  discharge  of  some  vapour,  whether  of  common 
air,  fixed  air,  or  steam,  Scc—BoHing  point,  Uiat  point  or 
degree  of  heat,  as  marked  on  the  barometer,  which  is  ro- 
quiute  to  produce  ebullition  or  boiling  in  any  fluid.  Una 
varies  in  diffisrait  liquids,  and  in  the  same  liquid  under 
different  pressures  of  the  atmosphere ;  water  bc^gins  to  bol 
at  212  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
BOJO'BI  (Zool.)  k  venomous  serpent. 
BOIS  (Mtl.)  French  for  wood,  is  used  in  some  phrases,  as 
aller  au  bois,  to  go  foraging  for  wood ;  bois  de  remontagef 
timber  for  new  »o«¥5<gf^cgi^o^j_^^^^*J^ 
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ibel  distributed  atnoog  ^nch  troops  ijairt  kant  le  bdi$  ts 
said  of  pikemen  who  make  a  stand  advancing  their  pilces. 

BOITIA'PO  (Zool,)  a  serpent  of  BtazW. 

BOLBI'DION  (Med.)  fi»>^'^w,  a  small  pdypus.  recom- 
mended as  a  food.   Hipp,  de  Mid.  j  Foes,  ^conom.  HijH 

pOCTOt, 

BOO^BION  [Med.)  fii^fim,  huliulus,  dimintive  of  iS»\8«(, 
bml&og,  TecotaBmeoded  in  a;  pessary.  H^,  de  MwLt  Foes, 
(Econtm.  Hiftpocnt, 

BOL6ITX0N  (Med.)  vide  BoUidiim. 

BOXBITON  [Med.)  j8iMi'«(>  attic,  fiburnt  from  flt)m,  ejec- 
tion; cow*dung,  recommended  as  a  fomentation,  ifipp. 
tfe  Mid.  i  Foes.  CEconom,  Hijapocntt: 

BOl^CHON  (Afifi.)  the  same  as  Bdellimn. 

BOLD-SHORE  (Mar.)  a  sea  coast,  so  abrupt  And  steep, 
that  veuels  way  approach  it  without  danger. 

B<>LE  [Min.)  a  friable  earth  of  the  argillaceous  kind,  which 
anttes  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  pafrte.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  boles  distinguished  either  by  the  nune  of  the 
fAace  from  which  they  come,  as  Armenian,  Leinniany  Tus- 
COR  boUf  &c. ;  or  from  their  colour,  as  red,  xohiie,  broton 
bole,  &c.  The  principal  earth  of  this  kind  used  in  medi- 
cine is  the  Armenian  bole,  or  Bole  Armenic,  a  bright  red 
coloured  earth,  which  is  oflen  mixed  with  honey,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  mouth  of  children  having  the  aphthse. 

Bole  [Med.)  vide  Bolus, 

BOLE'SIS  (Min.)  Coral. 

BOLE'SON  (Chem.)  Balsam. 

BOLETIC  acid  (Ckem.)  tax  acid  drawn  from  Uie  juice  of 

the  Bol^uspseudo  tgniarius. 
BOLE^rUS  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  fungus  highly  esteemed  by  the 

ancients,  and  purchased  as  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table. 

Mart.  1.  IS,  epig.  4^7. 

fluim;  M«M  Mjnm  dl^ieUi  Mt. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  boletus  that  Claudius  was  poisoned ; 
to  which  Juvenal  alludes, 

Jm.  sat.  B,  V.  H7> 

BoUiut  domino  ;  ted  qutUm  Ctaudivi  tdii. 

Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  44  ;  PHn.  1.  22,  c.  22. 

Boletus,  in  the  Linnean  stfstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
Cryptogamia,  Order  Fungt.'—Boletus  cervi,  the  Mushroom. 
-—Boleius  igniariut,  the  same  as  Agaric 

BOUS  [Ant.)  1.  The  plummet  line  for  sounding.  S.  A 
fiery  meteor  that  darts  down.   Plin.  1.  2,  c.  26. 

BOli'SMUS  [Med.)  the  same  as  £u/imw. 

BOLL  (Bot.)  from  ball  and  bowl.  1.  The  naked  trunk  of  a 
tree.   2.  A  poppy  head  with  the  seeds. 

Boll      salt  (Com.)  a  measure  of  two  bushels. 

BOIXARD-TIMBERS  [Mar.)  or  Knight-heads,  two  tim- 
bers on  each  side  the  botrsprits  to  secure  its  inner  end. — 
BoUardt,  large  posts  set  in  the  ground  on  each  side  a  dock. 

BCLLERO  [Sport.)  a  Spanish  dance  noted  for  its  volup- 
tuousness. 

BOTLLIMONT  {Hudand)  a  medley  of  several  sorts  of 
crain. 

BOISATO  (Patnt.)  an  Italian  oame  fw  a  sort  of  sea>green 

coiowt  m  artifidal  cnrstal. 
BOO^LOCK-BLOCKS  {Mar.)  blocks  secured  to  the  topsail 

yards. 

BOLCGNA  Stone  [Min.)  a  phosphoric  stone ;  the  Buf^f 
hoiumenses  of  Linneeus,  which  shines  in  the  dark  atter 
having  been  calcined  in  the  fire. 
BCLSTER  [Surg.)  a  soil  pillow  for  a  broken  Umb> 
Bolster  (Man.)  those  parts  of  a  saddle  which  are  raised 
upon  the  bows  to  receive  the  rider's  thighs.— To  £t  the 
Bolder,  i.e.  to  put  the  cotk  of  the  saddle,  mto  the  bolster 
to  keep  it  ti^U  ^ 


Bolster  (Mar.)  I.  A  piece  of  timber  cut  and  placed  for 
the  casement  of  the  cable.  2.  The  piece  bolted  to  the 
ship's  side  on  which  the  stanchions  for  the  linings  of  the 
anchors  are  placed.  3.  A  small  bag  of  tarred  canvass  laid 
between  the  collars  of  the  stays.  4.  A  cylindrical  piece 
of  iron  with  a  hole  through  the  middle,  used  when  tuAea 
are  to  be  punched. 

BOLT  (Carpent.)  an  iron  pin  used  for  strengthening  dmber. 
Bolts  are  distinguished  into  plate,  spring,  and  round  bolts. 
Plate  and  ^ring  bolts  are  used  for  doors  and  windovs. 
Round  bolts  are  long  iron  pins,  with  a  bead  at  one  end  and 
a  key  at  the  other.— JBoA-foot  or  nab,  that  part  of  ^e  lock 
which  receives  the  bolt  in  shooting  it  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

Bolt  (Mar.)  an  iron  pin  used  to  fasten  parts  of  a  ship;  which 
is  distinguished  ifito — Fend  bolts,  bolts  with  long  and  thick 
heads,  struck  into  the  uttermost  walls  or  bends  of  the  ship 
to  save  the  sides  from  galling. — Set  bolts,  used  for'  forcing 
the  planks  together. — Ring  bolts,  which  serve  to  bring  the 

5 tanks  together,  to  which  the  breeches  are  fastened.— 
lag-bolts,  which  have  ja^  or  barbs.— C/fncA-^^,  which 
aw  clenched  with  a  rivetting  hammer. — Drive-bolts,  which 
are  used  for  driving  out  other  bolts. — Forelock  boUs,  which 
have  a  forelock  of  iron  at  the  end  driven  in,  to  keep  it 
from  starting  back.— .^o^  rope,  that  to  which  the  edges  of 
the  sails  are  sewed  to  prevent  their  rending.— j3o^-do<7f,  a 
strong  boat  fitted  for  a  rough  sea.— BoA-iprit.  [vide  Bom-, 
sprit^ — BoU-augeur,  a  large  borer  or  piercer,  used  by  ships* 
carpenters  for  boring  the  holes  for  bolts. 
Bolt  (Gunn.)  the  iron  pin  of  a  gun  carriage,  whifh  is  of 
difierent  kinds,  namely — Prixe  aoftf,  large  knobs  of  iron 
on  the  cheek  of  a  carriage  to  prevent  the  handspike  from 
sliding.— 3 Vowriff  bolts,  two  short  bolts  put  into  each  end 
of  an  Engtish  mortar  carriage. — Transum  bolts,  iHiich  go 
between  ue  cheeks  of  a  gun  carriage  to  strengthen  me 
transums* — Bracket  boks,  which  go  through  the  cheeks  of 
a  mortar,  and  by  the  help  of  the  coins,  keep  it  at  any  given 
elevation. 

BO'LT-HEAD  (Chem.)  a  long  straight-necked  glass  vessel 
for  distillations,  which  being  fittecTto  the  alembic  or  still, 
is  called  a  receiver  ;  when  the  neck  is  well  joined  to  the 
neck  of  another,  it  is  called  a  double-vessel. 
Bolt  e/"  silk  (Com.)  a  long  narrow  piece. — Bolt  of  canvasSf 

a  certain  quantity,  containing  twenty-eight  ells. 
Bolt  and  tun  (Her.)  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  consisting  of 

a  bird  bolt  in  pale  piercing  through  a  tun. 
TO  Bolt  [Sport.)  a  coney  is  said  to  be  £o^^  when  she  is 

first  started. 
TO  Bolt  (Husband.)  to  tiftftout. 
BCLTBR  [Mech.)  the  machine  for  sifting  meal. 
BCLTING  [Law)  a  legal  eaercise  of  arguing  cases  formerly 

used  in  our  inns  of  court. 
BaLTlNG  CLOTH  [Mech.)  the  cloth  through  which  the 
sifted  meal  runs,  which  is  of  di^rent  degrees  of  fineness. 
BOLTO'NIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  Mr.  Bol- 
ton, a  botanist  of  Halifiix,  Class  19  Syt^enesia,  Order  2 
Ptdygama  Superfiua, 

Generic  Characters.  .Cal.  common  flattish. — Cob.  com- 
pmmd  radiate. — Stah.  jUaments  five ;  anthers  cylindric. 
— Fist. jerm oblong;  ify^ filiform;  stigmas tw04 — Per. 
none ;  seeds  solitary ;  r»xptade  nalwd. 
^Kcies.   The  species  are  m—BoUonia  a^eroides,  JbUis, 
&c.  Matricaria  astero^es,  Ac.  Jidus,  &c.  seu 
americanust  &c.  Star-wort  flowered  Boltonia.— Bo^toma 
gla^ifoUa,  seu  /(dOs,  &c.  Glaucous-leaved  Boltonia,  a 
perennial,  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
BO'LUS  (Med.)  from  j8Sa«s,  a  clod  of  earth;  a  Bolus  or 
Bole,  an  internal  medicine,  of  a  consistency  much  thicker 
than  honey,    [vide  Bolt^ 
BOMB  [Gwa.)  from  ^i/^  aho^^^  fj^^^^is^flj^n^,^ 
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low  ban  <^  ««lt  iron,  which  is  throvn  Ibto  towns,  irfien, 
'  by  banting,  it  causes  much  mischief.   They  have  lai^ 
vents  to  receive  Uie  fusees  or  tubw,  and  are  filled  with 
combustible  materials  of  all  lands,  -nails,  old  iron,  Ac. 
'  After  the  bomb  has  been  filled,  the  fusee  is  driven  into  the 
vent  witlun  an  indi  of  the  head,  and  pitdied  over  to  pre- 
serve it :  then  they  uncase  another  fusee,  put  the  bomb 
into  the  mortar,  and  cover  it  with  gunpowder  dust,  which, 
having  taken  fire  by  the  flash  of  the  powder  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  mortar,  bums  all  the  time  the  bomb  is  in  the 
air,  and  the  composition  in  the  fusee  being  spent,  it  fires 
the  powder  in  the  bomb,  which,  in  consequence,  bursts, 
blowing  into  pieces  whatever  comes  in  its  way.  [vide  For- 
tif  cation] — Bomb-chest,  a  wooden  chest,  filled  with  bombs, 
which  was  formerly  buried  under  ground,  in  order  to  blow 
up  those  that  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of 
its  bursting. — Bomb-ketch,  or  bomb-vessel,  a  sm^l  vessel 
particularly  constructed  for  carrying  and  using  mortars  at 
sea. — Bomb-tender,  a  small  vessel  laden  with  bombs  for 
the  use  of  the  bomb-ketch. 
BOMBAUD  {MU.)  in  Latin  homharda,  in  French  bom- 
barde^  a  great  gun.  formerly  in  use,  wludi  carried  balls 
300  pounds  weij^tf  and  for  tiie  loading  of  ^ich  they 
employed  cranes. 
TO  Bombard  {MU.)  to  shoot  bombs  Into  a  besieeed  place. 
BOMBARDI'ERS  (MiL)  non-commissioned  officers:  so 
\  called  because  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  mortar  utd 
howitzer  duty. 

BOMBA'RDO  {Mm.)  a  wind  instrument,  resen^ling  a  bas- 
-  soon. 

BOMBASIfNE  (Com.)  a  sort  of  slight  sHken  stuff. 
BOMBAST  (Com.)  a  kind  of  stuff  made  of  cotton. 
BO'MBAX  {Boi.)  Cotton>bush,  or  Silk-cotton,  a  ^enus  of 
plants.  Class  16  Monadefphia^  Order  5  Poltfandrta. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR. 
five-parted. — Stam.  filaments  five,   or  many.— Pist. 
germ  roundish;  stj/le  filiform;  stigma  capitate. — Per. 
capsule  large;  seeds  very  many;  receptacle  columnar. 
Species,    The  species  are  shrubs,  as  tae^Bombax  pentan- 
dram,  Xylon  caule^  8^c.  Gossyptim,  S^c.  Eriophoros  javana, 
»  seu  Pania  Paniala. — Bomoax  Cuba,  Xyhn,  Gossipium 
arboreum,  8^c.  seu  Cuba  viticis,  SfC. — Bombax  heptapkyl- 
lum  Jloriims,  Sec.  Septentttum,foliis  teptenatis,  SfC.~Gosst/' 
jnumj  seu  Xylon  arbor,  Sfc.  seu  Motd-clemou. — Bomoax 
gossypinum  joUU,  Sfc.  Ketmia  Jbliis,  &c. — Bombax  Conga, 
seu  Gossipium^  8fC. — Bombax  Erianthos,  fimihus,  ^c. 
caule,  B^c, — Bombax  globosum,^ribtUt  fyc.  seu  JUiis,  8^. 
Ger.  Herb.f  J.  Bauh.  Hi^t.  Plant.;  C.  Bank.  Pin.} 
Rati  Hist.  Plant.;  Park.  Theat.  Botan.;  Boerhaav. 
Ind. ;  Tournef.  Instit. 
BOMBE'LLES  (MU.)  French  fi^r  small  bombs. 
BO'MBIATE  (CActr.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 
bombic  acid  with  mfibrent  bases,  as  the  bombiate  of  aln- 
mine,  &c. 

BOMBIC  add  {Chem,)  an  acid  liquor  of  the  silk-worm,  con- 
tained in  a  reservoir  near  the  anus.  This  ncid  is  of  a  very 
peuetrating  nature,  and  of  a  yellow  amber  colour. 

BO'MBUS  {Med.)  ^i^fi^i,  a  reveriwrating  noise,  which  if  in 
the  ears  in  an  acute  disorder  is  a  mortal  symptom. 

BOMBYCI'LLA  {Om.)  Wax-wing,  a  genus  of  birds  de- 
tached from  the  Chatterers,  of  the  Order  Passeres. 
Generic  Character,   Beak  short,  and  sH^^tly  dewessed. — 
Nostrils  oval,  covered  with  nnall  featiiers. — Feet  four- 
toed. 

Species.   There  are  two  speaes,  namely— Bombicylla  bohe- 
mica,  Garrulus  Bohemictis,  ie  Jaseur  de  Bokeme,  Bohe- 
mian Wax-wing,  or  Chatterer. — B<m^dBa '  CaroA'na, 
AmpeUs  garrulus,  Carolina  Wax-wing. 
BOMBT'IJUS  {Ant.)  fi»i*fiy?mt  a  drinking-cup  wteh  a  long 
~  narrow  nedcf  which  is  so  called  fimntlw  bubbling  nmae 


which  it  mdm  in  difaking.  PtA  OnmttftA.e,  9.$6t 

Athetu  1. 6, «.  1-8. 
BoMBTLius  {Eni.)  the  Humble  Bee,  a  aort  of  bee  so  called 
SiMh  rS  fifbfiiajitm,  that  is,  from  the  hinnau^  nmie  aWcli 
this  bee  makes;  or  firom  fitfkfiwttut,  a-driabing-cup  wicii  a 
long  neck,  which  its  larva  resemble*  in  diape,  a  genus 
of  animals.  Class  /wacfa,  Order  Diplem* 
Generic  Ckaraetere.  Mtmtk  fumislMd  with  a  long  setaceous 
sucker,  formed  of  two  unequal  boriioital  valves,  and 
containing  setaceoos  stings. 
Species.   The  spedes  are:  1.  Tbose  having  two  hairy 
feelers,  and  antenns  united  at  the  base,  M—Bombylius 
major.  Humble-bee. — Bomb^Uus  medius. —  fiomiwA'icf 
mtnor. — Bombyiius  ater.   2.  Those  having  two  sucaer^ 
with  three  incumbent  bristles  or  fed««,  and  antennae 
approximate,  as — Bombylius  tUh^om,  &c 
BOMBYX  {Ant.)  fiifi^lhi,  a  sort  of  pine  made  of  the  r«ed 
called  ^fbjSMuKf,  which  was  used  in  the  Bacchanalian  fes- 
tival.  Aristot.  de  Atucuk,;  PoU.  1. 4,  c  9. 
BoMBYX  (Ent.)  the  worm  mentioned  br  AristoUe  and  Hioy, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  generated  from  ^e  fiawen  of 
toees  in  the  inand  of  Cos,  and  spun  its  tiireads  after  die 
manner  of  the  spider,  of  which  tbe  inhabituits  made  Uieir 
{garments.    The  bombyx  was  so  c^led  because  it  resembled 
in  shape  the  vessel  called  the  bombylius  [vide  Bombylius'\ 
but  it  IS  supposed  to  difier  from  what  is  now  called  the  Silk- 
Worm.   Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  5,  c  19  j  Pli».  1. 1 1 ,  c.  S2 ; 
PoU,  1. 7,  c  17 ;  Salmas.  in  Terttdl.  dePall  c.  3. 
BOMCLOCHUS  {Ant.)  from  jO*^,  an  altar.  andA^,  to 
tie  wait ;  one  who  lies  wait  at  the  altar  Co  get  any  Aing  of 
the  provirions. 

BOMPERNl'CKEL  {Med.)  or  Bmm<mmuM,  good  ibr  no- 
thing,  i.  e.  ^u^ur  and  nickel,  nothing,  coirupted  frmn  the 
Low  German  nic,  and  the  French  nui,  aothtng;  an  epithet 
applied  by  a  French  traveller  to  the  Westphalian  black 
bread,  which  being  made  o£  the  unsifted  meal,  as  it  comes 
from  the  mill,  has  been  reckoned  by  some  of  a  highly  Mu- 
tinous and  nutritious  quality. 

BON  {Polit,)  French  for  a  written  document,  by  the  signa- 
ture of  which  a  sovereign  or  a  minister  confirms  some 
pointment  lo  the  person  or  persons  specified. 

BoN  {Bot.)  the  Coffee-tree;  the  Caffka  AraUea  of  Limueus. 

BONA-FI'DE  (Law)  with  good  fafth,  i.  e.  without  Aand  or 
subterfuge.— Bona  gestura,  <mo§4  Abeermg,  Oood-Mia- 
viour. — Bona  pairia,  an  assiBe  of  twelve  men,  or  good 
neighbours,  oUierwise  oalled^'Hni(onu« — Bona  perUura,  pe> 
rishable  commodities,  such  as,  in  a  wredc,  wUl  wit  last  a 
year  and  a  day,  and  must  tfaerefom  boaold  by  the  ShenC 
Stat.  West.  \,  %Ed.  \. 

BO'NACE  {Mar.)  French  fbr-oahnweathcraad  a  smooth  sea. 

BO'NAROTA  {Bot,)  the  Peeden^a  hmunUs  and  of 
Linnseus. 

BONA'SIANS  {Eee.)  or  Bonows.  'Heietiea  of  the  fearih 
century  maintafning  timt  Jesus  Otrist  was  tiie  S<m  of  6od 
by  adoption  only.   Baron.  Anmdt  Ann.  876. 

BONA'SUS  {Zool.)  fiinm,  an  animal  of  the  ox  kind  in 
Peonia  having  the  mane  of  a  horse,  it  is«aid  that  when 
pursued  by  hunters  he  emits  a  noisome  odure,  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  detCTring  them  from  the  pursuit. 

BONAVE'NTURE  mizen  (iVfar.)  a  second  minea  mast  added 
in  some  large  foreign  shipa,'whicb  stands  next-lhc^paep. 

BON  Chretien  {Bot,)  a  sort  of  summer  pear. 

BOND  {Carpeat.)  from  to  bind ;  the biodaigany  twe>^acea 
together  by  tenanting,  morticmg,  &c. ;  whence  thocaprea- 
sion  "  To  make  good  bond,"  i.  e.  ■ta'tum  4bem  in  amch 
manner  securely. 

BOND  {Mason.)  the  disposition  of  stones  -or  bri^  in  a 
building.  Stones  which  have  their  length  placed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  are  cidled  spaders.  wdJlto  whaac 
length  extends  along  i^fyee^tt^hKOMki^^m^  -Ace 
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called  gtretckent  where  thb  tort  of  dkcKNttion  U  blended 
it  is  called  header  and  ttrtteher  bond.  The  ftones  that  are 
inaerted  the  whole  thickneM  of  the  wall  are  called  heading 
jrnmds ;  and  the  ktermediiUe  atonesv  having  their  lengu 
placed  horiaontally  in  the  face,  are  the  stretching  jambt. — 
Heart  bond  is  when  two  stones  which  appear  in  the  front 
and  rear  of  a  wall  meet  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  when  a 
third  atone  is  placed  over  the  joint,  in  order  to  tnnd 
die  &dnf  ana  backuig  together.— Ahu2  ^eitm  are 
•tretchers  used  in  imcouned  ruble  work,  which,  if  they 
are  inaortcd  die  whole  thickneM  of  the  mamury,  are  called 
perpcMdt,  oepenend  Hones.— EngUth  bond  is  when  to  every 
two  couraei  of^headexa  thm  ia  one  oonrae  of  itretdiers, 
the  ibrmer  of  which  are  called  hmdii^s-^imrust  the  latter 
ttreidkii^<tmTtos^^eiidik  bond  hae  one  heaiter  between 
every  two  stretcben.— Boiu^fmiAn**  are  the  horizontal 
timbers  built  in  stone  or  brick  walls  for  strengthening  the 
maaonry,  &C.  Bond-timbers  disposed  in  tires  are  oilled 
carmmon  bond  /  those  placed  in  or  near  the  middle  cS  the 
story  are  called  ckain'timberSt  or  chasn-bond. 
BONDMAN  ( Ant,)  a  man  who  was  a  slave,  in  distinction 
from  the  bond-maid.  They  are  otherwise  called  bond- 
servants. 

BOND-SO'COME  {Lam)  a  custom  by  which  tenants  were 
bound  to  grind  com  at  their  lord's  mHA.-^Bond'tenantSt 
another  name  for  copyholders,  m  customaiy  tenants. 

BCXNDAGE  (/.on)  another  name  for  slaverv. 

BONDS  {Carpent.)  all  the  timbers  disposed  m  the  walls  of  a 
bonae,  as  bond-timbers,  lintels,  and  wall-plates. 

BO'NDSM  AN  (Lam)  one  bound  or  giving  security  for  uiother. 

BCKNDUC  {Bot,)  the  GuUandina  of  Linnaeus. 

BONDUCE'LLA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Guilandina  of 
Iiinnseus. 

BONE  {Auai.)  a  hard,  dry,  insensible  part  of  the  body,  of 
a  wfaitUi  cowur,  compoied  of  a  spon^,  compact,  reticular 
aidMrtance,  containing  an  oUy  substance,  called  marron. 
Bones  are  covwed  vrith  an  exceedingly  sensible  mem- 
brane, which  is  MBen^  called  periosteum,  and  on  the 
scoll  die  pericrammiu  Ine  processes  of  bones  are  distin* 
^^bed  bv  theirfigore  and  situatioos,  into  the  head^  the  tuck, 
die  con^e,  the  tuberosihft  erufo,  Sfc,  tfr.  The  cavities  of 
boiea,  which  serve  for  the  reception  of  other  bones.  Sec. 
are  distingiubed,  acoirding  to  dieir  magnitude,  into  fovea, 
or  pits,  ^^ramwui,  notches,  Airrows,  &C.&C.  The  human 
body  is  divided,  as  respects  the  bones,  into  the  Head,  Trunk, 
and  Extremities,  which  are  composed  altogether  of  SE38 
bones,  as  in  the  following  table : — 


Bones  of  the  Head. 
The  Cranimi,  or  SkulL 
No. 


The  Tongue. 


No. 
1 


Frontal  

Parietal  

Occipital 


.....  1 

  2 

....  1 

Temporal   S 

Ethmoid   1 

Sphenoid   1 

The  Face. 

Superior  maxillary  ....  2 

Jugal   3 

Nasal    S 

Lachrymal   2 

Palatine   2 

Inferior  and  spmgy. ...  St 

Vomer   1 

Infiaior  maxillary   1 

The  Teeth. 

Lidaores  •   8 

Cimldad   4 

Mobres    SO 


Hyoides  Os  , 

The  Ear. 

MalleoB    2 

Incus   2 

Stapes   2 

Os  Orbiculare   2 

Bonis  or  the  Trunk. 
The  Spine. 
Vertebrae  cemcal  ....  7 
i      dorsal  ......  12 

-    -■  I.    lumbar   5 

Os  Sacrum   I 

Os  Coccygis   1 

The  Thorax. 
Stemom,  or  Breast-bone  1 

Costs,  or  Ribs   S4 

Bonis  or  tbk  Uppm 

EZTRIUITIBS. 

The  Shoulder. 
davide,  or  CoUar-booe  S 


Scapula,  or  Shoulder- 


No. 


capuia, 
blade. 


The  Ann. 

Os  Humeri   2 

The  Fore  arm. 

Ulna   2 

Radius   2 

The  Hand. 

Os  Naviculaie   2 

OsLunare    2 

CarmiSf  or  Wrist. 

Os  Cuneiforme   2 

Os  Orbiculare   2 

Os  Trapezium   2 

Os  Trapezoides    2 

Os  Magnum   2 

Os  Unciforme   2 

Metacaipus   10 

Phalanges   28 


Boxes  of  the  Lower 
extebhitzbs. 

The  Thigh. 

No. 

Femur   S 

The  Leg. 

Patella,  or  Knee-pan  . .  2 

Tibia   2 

Fibula   2 

T/ie  Foot. 

Calcaneus   2 

Astragalus   2 

Os  Cidioides   8 

Tarsus,  or  Instep. 

Os  Naviculare   2 

Ossa  Cuneiformia  ....  6 

Metatarsus   10 

Hialanges   28 


Bone  (Afar.)  is  used  in  the  sea  phrase  of  a  ship,  "  To  carry 
a  bone  in  her  mouth,"  when  she  makes  the  water  foam 
before  her  in  sailing. 

BO'NE-LACE  (Com!)  lace  made  of  bobbins  that  are  formed 
from  bones. 

BONES  (Com.)  a  sort  of  bobbins,  made  of  trotter-bones,  for 
weaving  bone-lace. 

BoMEs  Jbul  {Vet.)  the  same  as  CBnea.~-Bone-spamn,  a  hard 
crust  in  the  inside  of  a  horse's  heel. 

Bones  {Math.)  a  name  given  to  Lord  Napier*s  rods  for  &ci- 
litating  arithmetical  cuculations.    [vide  Napier's  Bones'] 

BO^GOMILES  {Ecc.)  vide  BogomUes. 

BONGRA'CE  {Archaol.)  a  shelter  worn  on  the  head  to  keep 
the  fiice  from  tanning. 

Bohoracb  {Mar.)  a  mime  of  old  ropes,  &c  laid  m  diferent 
parts  of  a  ship,  to  preserve  it  from  the  snow. 

BU^IFACE  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Laurus  Alesandrina. 

BONING  {Mensur.)  a  term  amoi^  siureyors,  whidi  signi- 
fies laying  poles  upon  the  grounain  such  a  manner  that  all 
may  he  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  eye  can  pass  them  all 
to  the  end. 

BONIS  non  amovendis  {Lam)  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  London 
not  to  permit  one  condemned,  who  brings  a  writ  of 
error,  to  remove  his  goods  till  the  error  be  tried.  Reg. 
Orig.  isi. 

BO'NNET  {Her.)  a  cap  of  velvet  worn  without  a  coronet. 

BoNKBT  (Fort.)  a  work  of  two  faces  raised  before  the  salient 
angle  of  the  counterscarp,  having  a  parapet  with  two  rows 
of  palisadoes. — Bonnet  a  pritre,  Pnest's-cap ;  an  outwork 
having  three  salient  angles  at  the  head,  and  two  inward. 

Bonnet  (Afar.)  an  additional  part,  or  a'small  sail  made  to 
fasten  with  latchings  to  the  foot  of  the  other  sails ;  whence 
the  phrase,  *'  The  ship  has  her  course  and  bonnet  abroad," 
when  she  has  the  bonnet  added  to  her  course. 

BONNETIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Mons, 
Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  Class  IS  Pol^ndriat  Order  1  Mo^ 
nogyjtia,  - 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved^— Cor. 
petals  five.— Stam.  ^laments  very  many ;  anthers  ob- 
long.—PiST.  germ  oblong ;  stt/le  length'  of  the  germ  ; 
stigma  three-lobed.— Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds  very 
many. 

Species.  The  two  spades  are  shrubs,  and  nadves  of  Cay- 
enne. 

BO'NNT  (Jtfn.)  a  ^stinct  bed  of  ore  that  has  no  communi- 
cation with  any  van.  It  is  distinguished  fhHn  a  squat  in 
riupe :  the  bwiny  being  round,  and  the  syuat  flat. 

BONFOURNI'C]uSL(A/o/.)  videBompowwda:^^^!, 
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BONTA'NS  (Com.)  a  kind  of  stuff  of  cotton  iDtenroven 
with  wonted  at  Canton,  on  the  river  Gambia. 

BCNTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Bontius,  a 
physician  of  Batavia,  Class  14  Didj/namittf  Order  2  An- 

giospennia. 

Generic  Characters.  CAJ^^perianth  one-leaved. — CoB.one- 
petalled. — Stam.  filaments  four;  anthers  simple. — Pisx. 
germ  ovate ;  sti/ie  simple ;  ttigma  bifid.— Pee.  drupe 
ovate ;  seed-nut  oval. 

Species.   The  only  species  is — Bontta  dapknoidest  Jbliis 
alternis,  S^c.  aroorescenSf  Sfc.  lauricolcB  jacie,  seu  Olea 
sylvestris,  8fc.  Barbadoes  Wild  Olive,  a  winib,  native  of 
the  West  Indies. 
BONUS  Henricus  (Bot.)  a  species  bf  the  C^nopodium  of 

Linnaeus. 

BO'NZES  (Theol.)  Indian  priests,  who  wear  a  charlet  of 
100  beads  round  their  neck,  and  carry  a  staff,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  wooden  bird. 

BOO'BY  (Om.)  a  South  American  bird  of  the  Pelican  tribe. 

BOOK  {Lit.)  from  the  Ger.  buck,  a  beech-tree,  because  tlie 
bark  of  trees  was  originally  used  instead  of  paper :  any 
folded  leaves  which  are  or  may  he  written  upon. 

BooKo/*  rates  (Law)  a  book  showing  the  value  of  goods  that 
pay  poundage  at  the  custom  house.— £oo)k  ^  responses, 
that  which  the  director  of  Uie  chancery  keeps  particularly 
to  note  a  seizure. 

Book  (MU,)  the  different  books  used  in  tlie  British  service  are 
distingiushed  according  to  their  use,  as  itie— General  order 
Bookt  from  which  the  parole  and  counterugn  are  taken. — 
Ragimeutal  order  Bom,  containing  instructions  to  parti- 
cu&r  ngimentB.— 'Regimental  book,  containing  the  records 

.  of  tibe  regiment. — Bkick  book,  containing  the  offences,  &c. 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers. — Tme  book, 
a  book  kept  in  the  war-office,  and  other  offices,  to  note 
down  the  time  when  the  clerks  attend. — Quarter  book,  in 
the  ordnance  office,  containing  the  names  of  the  officers, 
their  appointments,  salaries,  &c-— Practice  bookf  contain- 
ing the  weight,  range,  &c.  of  cannon. 

BOOK-KEEPING  (Com.)  the  art  of  keeping  a  merchant's 
books  or  accounts  in  due  order,  according  to  certain  rules. 
To  this  end  merchants  always  employ  two,  and  sometimes 
three  hooks,  namely,  the  Waste  Book,  the  Ledger,  the 
Journal,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Cash  Book  and  the 
Bill  Book. — Waste  Book  18  the  book  which  contains  a  re- 

gistry  of  the  common  and  daily  transactions  that  occur  in 
usiness,  when  against  every  person's  name,  at  the  right 
hand  extremity  of  the  same  hne,  D'.  i.  e.  debtor,  or  C^ 
i,  e.  creditor,  must  be  written.  The  act  of  placing  any 
transaction  under  a  given  account  is  called  the  entry  :  if 
any  transaction  be  entered  with  the  mark  D'.  it  is  called 
debiting  the  account;  if  with  the  mark  C'.  it  is  crediting. 
The  accounts  of  persons  are  debited  under  their  respective 
names  when  they  become  indebted  to  the  merchant :  they 
are  credited  when  the  merchant  becomes  indebted  to  them. 
Accounts  of  property  are  debited  when  they  cume  into  the 
merchant's,  possesrion,  and  credited  when  they  go  out  of 
his  possesHon.  The  goods  are  either  specified  particularly, 
or  ^vea  under  the  graeral  name  of  sundries.  In  the  same 
manner  the  accounts  of  profit  and  loss  are  kept,  which  are 
debited  oa  account  of  a  loss,  or  credited  on  account  of 
a  gain.  Those  marked  D'.  in  the  Waste  Book  are  placed 
on  the  left  hand  page,  marked  D\  and  those  marked  C'.  on 
the  opposite  page,  marked  Contra  C'. — Led^  is  a  book  in 
wliich  the  various  accounts  relating  to  any  individual  are 
arranged  in  a  methodical  manner,  the  act  of  doing  which 
is  called  posting.  The  different  ledgers  which  a  merchant 
may  want  in  the  course  of  his  transactions  are  numbered 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  and  when  a 
new  ledger  becomes  necessary  each  account  must  be  ba- 
lanced by  carrying  the  di&rence  between  the  two  sides  to 


the  lighter,  and  entering  it  against  the  words  **  To  hdianee^ 
or  "  By  balance**  as  the  entry  is  to  be  made  on  the  />*'. 
or  C'.  side :  when  the  difference  is  carried  to  the  former,  it 
shows  the  same  to  be  in  favour  of  the  person  to  whose 
debit  it  is  carried,  and  when  on  the  C  side  it  is  against 
him.— Jounto/  is  an  intermediate  book  between  the  Waste 
Book  and  the  Ledger,  wherein  the  transactions  of  the 
Waste  Book  are  entered  in  a  brief  manner,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  posting  them  into  the  latter. — Cash  Book  is  the 
book  in  which  me  c^-account  is  kept,  by  entering  moneys 
due  to  the  merchant  on  the  ly.  side  of  the  person  s  against 
whose  name  it  is  entered,  and  those  received  on  the  C'. 
side.  In  this  book  cash  is  D'.  on  the  left  hand  page,  and 
Contra  C'.  on  the  right  hand. — Bill  Book,  or  tbe  book  io 
which  all  bills  payable  or  receivable  are  entered,  con^ 
monly  consists  of  two  distinct  books,  called  the  biUs  re' 
cfiivaole  book,  and  the  bills  payable  book.  In  the  former  the 
bills  receivable  is  the  only  D'^.  and  accounts  credited  are 
entered  in  the  cohmin  which  shows  fr(Hn  whom  or  on  whose 
account  they  are  received:  in  the  latter  the  bills  payable 
is  the  only  O,  and  accounts  debited  are  entered  in  the  co- 
lumn which  shows  by  whom  or  on  whose  account  thej  are 
drawn. 

Book-keeping  is  conducted  either  by  double  or  single  entry, 
which  are  two  di&rent  methods  of  posting  the  entries  of 
the  transactions  into  the  ledger. — DotMe  Entrif  is  so 
called  because  the  same  transacUon  is  entered  as  it  were 
twice,  or  in  two  different  forms,  as  in  the  entry  of  N.  N. 
ly,  to  Cottons,  the  account  of  M.  N.  was  debited  to 
Cottons,  and  die  account  of  Cottons  was  credited  by 
N.  N.  each  for  the  same  amount.  This  is  called  fono- 
ing  the  ledger  by  Double  Entry. — Single  Entry,  on  tlio 
ouer  hand,  is  that  in  which  the  entry  is  made  but  once, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  wherein  the  entry  of  N.  N.  ly, 
to  Cottons,  the  account  of  N.  N.  only  is  debited  to 
account,  with  the  omisiion  of  the  Credit  Account  by 
N.  N. 

TO  Book  a  debt  ( Com.)  is  to  enter  a  debt  against  a  person's 
name  in  account  books. 

BOOM  (Mar.)  from  beam,  a  long  pole  to  extend  the  bottoms 
of  particular  sails,  as  the  jib-boom,  studding  sail  boom, 
&C. — Boom  iron,  the  iron  composed  of  two  rings  in  which 
the  boorn  rests. — Boom  of  a  harbour,  a  strong  iron  chain 
thrown  across  a  harbour  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an 
enemy. — Fire-boom,  a  strong  pole  thrown  out  from  a  ship 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  fire-ships,  &c. 

BOOMING  (Mar.)  the  application  of  a  boom  to  the  sails : 
also  a  ship  is  said  to  come  booming  when  she  makes  all  the 
sail  she  can. 

BO'OPS  (Ich.)  a  fish  which  is  tlie  Spams  of  Linnaeus. 

BOOT  (Archeeol.)  a  species  of  torture  formerly  practised  in 
Scotland  towards  criminals  to  extort  confession.  It  consisted 
in  fixing  a  boot  of  wetted  parchment  on  the  leg,  wbii^ 
being  afterwards  dried  by  the  iire,  caused  exquisite  pain  by 
the  wirinking. 

Boot  was  also  the  name  of  another  punishment,  by  means 
of  irons  so  fixed  on  the  legs  that  when  squeezed  together 
they  could  be  broken. — Boot-haler,  a  freebooter  or  robber. 

Boot  of  a  coach  (Mech.)  the  space  underneath  between  tbe 
coachman  and  the  body  of  the  coach,  in  which  parcels  are 
stowedw— i3oo/-frf«,  two  pieces  of  wood,  the  shape  of  a 
leg,  driven  into  a  boot  to  stretch  it. 

BOOT-TOTPING  (Mar.)  the  operation  of  scraping  off  the 
gniss,  shells,  SfC.  from  the  ship's  bottom. 

BOO'TES  (Astron.)  fi^irnt,  a  northern  constellation  so  called 
from  fiSff  an  ox,  and  a^iw,  to  drive,  i.  e.  the  ox-driver,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  follow  the  great  bear  as  the  driver  follows 
his  oxen.  It  was  also  called  by  the  Greeks  ArctopkyUx, 
kfiM^  and  Arctos,  and  by  the  Arabians  Aramach,  and  in 
English  Charles*  Wain.  ^  , 
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j|  Ur;^  mlcf  ArcUphylas,  idewtqiu  BcoUt. 

Bootes  had,  act»rding  to  Ptolpiny*  23  stars,  according  to 
Tycbo  S8,  to  Bayer  to  Hevelius  5%  to  Flamstead  54. 
one  of  which,  in  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  is  Arcturutf  a  star  of 
Uie  frst  magmtude.  Bootes  is  represented  as  a  man  walk- 
ing, and  grasping  a  club  in  his  rigtit  hand*  and  is  fabled  to 
have  been  Icarius,  who  was  tran^rted  to  heaven  because 
he  was  a  great  cultivator  of  the  vine ;  for  when  Bootes  rises 
the  works  of  ploughing  and  carting  go  forward.  Ctc.  de 
Nat.  Dear.;  Hygin.  Astron.  Poet.;  PUn.  I.  2,  c.  41 ;  Aul. 
Getf.  1.  2,  c.  21 ;  Gem.  Elem.  Astron. t  Hipparch.  in  Arat. ; 
Eratosth.  Characteris. ;  Ptol.  Almag.  I.  7,  c.  5  j  Baif.  Ura- 
wmut.  Heoel.  Machin*  calest. 

BOATING  {Law)  the  punishment  formerly  used  in  Scotland 
of  putting  irons  on  the  1^  of  o&nders. — Booting  com,  a 
zCDt  of  com  paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  giving  him  a  lease. 

BOOTS  (Mil.)  a  familiar  term  id  the  Britiah  army  for  the 
Tonnccst  officer  at  a  regimental  mess. 

BOOZE  (Archaol.)  an  ox  or  cow-stall. 

Bra  ACE  (Min.)  vide  Borax. 

BORA'CHIO  {Arvhteal.)  a  leathern  bottle  made  of  sirine 

dcin  to  carry  wine  in. 
BORA'CIC  mid  {Chem.)  an  acid  drawn  &om  borax  by  com- 

boftioD. 

BORACirrES  (3fut.)  Boracite,  a  genus  of  argillaceous 
earths  found  at  Kahlberg,  near  Lunebeig,  situated  on  a 

bed  of  Gt/psum. 

Generic  Character**   Couisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  lioracic  acid,  with  a  little 
alumina,  silica,  and  oxyde  of  iron. 
I^teciet.   The  only  species  is  Boracita  cu&icus,  Boracites, 
Boracite,  or  Borat  of  Magnesia. 
BOTIAGE  IBot.)  vide  Borago. 

BORAGINOl'DES  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Borago. 

BORA'GO  (Bot,)  Borage,  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
esteemed  of  a  cordial,  exhilarating,  and  refrigerating  na- 
ture.  It  answers  nearest  to  the  Buglossum  of  uie  ancients. 

BoKAOo,  in  the  Linnean  atfitem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentatidria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  Cor. 
monopetalous.'— Stah.  >f/afflra^«  five;  anthers  oblong. — 
PiST.  germs  four;  styk  filiform;  stigma  simple.— Per. 
none ;  s^dt  four  roundish. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  Borago  ffffu^- 
nalit,  seu  Buglossum,  Common  Borage. — Borago  Indica, 
Cynof^lossoides,  seu  Anchusa,  &c.  Indian  Borage. — Bo- 
ngo Africana,  Cynoglossoides,  seu  Ctfnoglossumf  African 
Borage.  But  the  Borago  orientalis  is  a  perennial ;  and 
the  Borago  laxi^ra  is  a  biennial.  J,  Baun.  Hist,  Plant,; 
C.  Bttvh,  Pin,;  RaU  Hist.  Plant.;  Park.  ThtaL  Betan,; 
T^umef.  Xnit.  Re  Herb. ;  Boerhaav,  Ind, 

BosAOD,  tlie  speciee  u  the  CjpuigliMuM  On^holadet  of 
linpeut.  Park. 

BORAMEO'Z  (Bot.)  vide  Agnus  ScMau, 

BORASSUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planta  consittiog  of  the 


PaUmee  of  the  laiigeat  ua^  Class  92  Dioecia,  Order  6 
Hexamlria. 

Generic  Character*.  Cal.  aaathe  universal. — Cor.  perianth 
proper  three-leaved.— Stam.  jUament*  six;  anther* 
thicker. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  styles  three;  stiffHO* 
simple. — Per.  Amy  (drupe)  roundish ;  teed*  three. 
Speaet.   The  only  species  is  Boratsn*  Jla6eUi^trmis,Jrom- 
dibtUt  Ac  Ptdma  eooe^era^  Ampana  Carimpara,  sea 
Lontam*  tUmeaicat  a  urub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
BOllATE  (CAeM.)  a  salt  formed  of  boracic  add  with  an 
earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  base,  as  borate  of  soda,  &c. — 
Borate  vf  magnesia  is  another  name  for  the  Boracites. 
BORAX  (Min^  the  name  of  a  salt  which,  by  the  ancients, 
was  called  chrysoccUa,  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic  Baurac,  which  proudly  signifies  nitre.  Tlie 
use  of  Borax  in  medidne  is  to  cleanse  wounds.  Aristot.  de 
Mirab.;  Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  104;  Plin.  I.  33,  c,  5;  Aet. 
Tetrab.  1,  serra.  2,  c.  81 ;  Paul.  jEgina.  I.  7,  c.3;  Salma*. 
Homonym.  Hyl.  latr.  c.  121. 
Borax,  in  the  Linnean  ^stem,  a^nusof  salts,  found  in  Japan, 
Chili,  and  Peru,  sometimes  m  the  form  of  solid  grains, 
sometimes  in  large  crystals  enclosed  in  a  fatty  matter. 
Generic  Characters.  The  generic  characters  are  slightly 
caustic,  rather  ponderous,  semltransparent,  and  melting 
into  a  transparent  glass. 
Species.   The  species  are  Borax  sedativa,  aeu  Sal  naiu- 
rale. — Borax  tincal.  Borax  nuduSf  seu  Borax  entihu. 
Borax,  Tincal,  or  Sub-bort  of  Soda. 
Borax  (Chem.)  was  formerly  cUstioguished  by  this  d»- 
racter  r-^  , 

BORBO'NTa  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Gaston 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Class  17  Diaddjphia,  Order  4 
Decandria. 

Generic  Character*,  Cai..  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cok. 
pentapetalous^STAH.  jSaments  nine ;  anthers  small.— 
risT.  fferm  subulate;  style  very  short;  stigma  obtuse^— 
PaR.  legume  roundish ;  seed  kidn^-forro. 

Species.  The  qiecies  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  the — Bothnia  erkiJbUat  seu  Genista 
Africana,  &c.  a  shrub. — Borbonia  trineroia,  seu  Frutex 
Mthit^neus,  &c. — Borbonia  lanceolata,  Genista  A^canaf 
&c.  Spariium  Africanumt  &c,  seu  Frutex  MthiojHCUs,  Ac- 
Spear  leaved  Borbonia,  &c. 
BORBORODES  (Med.)  /S*p,8«pfiAK,  earthy,  feculent,  at  fif- 

/8«pi!iJi(  «w,  feculent  pus.    Hipp.  1.  7,  aphor.  44. 
BORBORY'GMUS  (Med.)  fiffi^f^t,  from  /S^/8wi^«,  to 

send  forth  a  noise,  or  murmur.   Gal.  Com.  in  Hippoc. 

1.  4,  aphor.  73. 

BORDAGE  [Mar.)  French  for  tlie  planks  of  a  ship's  side. 
BORDA'GIUM  (Archeeol.)  the  same  as  Bordlode. 
BORDA'RIA  (i4rcAfCo/.)  a  cottage,  from  the  Saxon  bonb,  a 
house. 

BORDA'RII  (Archaol.)  or  Bordmen,  a  term  frequently  used 
in  Domesday  book  for  a  sort  of  boors,  who  were  distinct 
from  the  vilutni.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  peasants 
in  a  less  servile  condition,  who  had  a  bord  or  cottage. 

BORDA'T  (Com)  or  bordetti,  a  very  narrow  stun  menu- 
factured  in  India. 

BO'RD-BRIGGH  (Archteol.)  fi-om  the  Saxon  bojix-bnyce,  or 
bupr-bnych;  a  pledge,  breach,  or  breach  of  mutual  fidelity. 

BO'RDER  (Mil.)  a  French  term,  signifying  to  line  with  sol- 
diers, as  border  la  cSte,  to  line  the  coast. 

Border  (Mech.)  from  the  Teut.  Borf,  a  limit,  or  a  board; 
the  edge  of  any  thii^,  particularly  of  a  garment,  a  garden- 
bed,  &c. 

BoRDBR  (Bot.)  the  upper  or  spreading  part  of  a  one-petalled 
corolla,  [vide  Limous'] 

BoRDRR-  (Her.)  or  bordure,  in  French  bordeure ;  is  an  ordi- 
nary,  so  called  because  it  borders  round,  and,  as  it  were, 
hem.  in  the  field.  Tb^wre  .  i.hgr^Iju,,  gs  *5:^tk!f>-,^ 
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dented,  as  In  fig.^.  **  He beareUi, gules,  a bordure indented, 
at^ent.*'  Borders  are  chained  wiui  things  natural  and  arti- 
ficial  in  the  same  manner  as  Che  field;  thua,  a  border 


Fig.i.  Fig.  9.  Fig.i.  F>g.4. 


enaluron  consists  of  birds,  as  in^^.  3.  He  beareth,  argent, 
a  bordure,  gulest  enaluron  of  martlets,  or;"  so  borders 
enurey  composed  of  beasts;  verdou,  of  vegetables ;  erUoyer, 
of  inanimate  things.  Borders  always  give  place  to  the 
chief,  quarter,  and  canton,  so  that  in  coats  charged  with 
a  chie^  quarter,  or'  canton,  the  border  goes  round  the 
field  untu  it  reaches  them,,  as  in  Jig.  4.  "  He  beareth, 
nrgmf,  a  border,  gtdett  a  chief,  azure.**  Borders  were 
anciently  used  to  £stmguish  one  house  fiwn  another  that 
waa  descended  of  one  family  and  the  same  rarents. 

BORDEREAU  (MU.)  FVench  for  a  sort  of  diaiy,  which 
is  kept,  for  a  troop  or  company,  for  the  purpose  (^ascer- 
taining what  articles  have  been  diatributed,  and  what 
money  paid  to  the  soIcUers. 

BCyRDERER  (Geog.)  a  name  for  an  inhabitant  on  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  a  country,  and  particularly  applied,  in 
former  times,  to  those  who  lived  on  the  borders  ot  England 
and  Scotland. 

BORDERERS  {MU.)  or  King's  oa>n  borderert,  a  name  ^iven 
to  the  twentyfifUi  regiment,  because  it  was  originally 
stationed  on  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

BO'RDER-W ARRANT  (Law)  a  warrant  given  by  a  ju^ge, 
on  either  side  the  borders  of  England  or  Scotland,  nir  ar- 
resting a  person  on  the  opposite  side. 

BORD-HA'LFPENNY  {Law)  from  the  Saxon  bort>,  a 
board ;  a  duty  paid  at  fairs  and  markets  for  setting  up 
boards,  stalls,  &c.  for  vending.— Bord-lands,  the  demesnes, 
or  estate,  which  lonls  kept  in  their  hands  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  board  or  table.  Bract.  1.  4,  trat.  3,  c.  9. 
m—Bord-lode^  a  service  required  of  tenants  to  carry  timber 
out  of  the  woods  of  the  lord. — Bord  seroicCt  a  tenure  of 
bord-lands,  by  which  some  lands  in  the  manor  of  Fulham 
were  held  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

BORDURE  {Her.)  vide  Border. 

BoRDURB  {Archit.)  French  for  a  profile  in  relievo,  which 
is  either  oval  or  round.  When  it  is  square  it  is  called  a 
cadre,  and  serves  as  a  frame  for  a  pannel  or  a  picture. 

BORE  {Gun.)  tlie  hollow  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Bf/BB  coLB  {Bot.)  w  Curled  Colewort,  a  hardy  species  of 
Kale;  which  is  improved  by  cold.  It  is  a  variety  of  the 
Bramca  Oleracea  of  Linnseus. 

BO'REAL  {Astron.)  an  epithet  the  same  as  oOTthem,  as  the 
boreal  signs,  Aurora  Borealis.  f^de  Aurora  BoreaUs] 

BO'REAS  {Ant.)  the  North  wind,  otherwise  called  AquOo; 
it  derives  its  name  from  the  Hyperborean  mountuns,  from 
which  it  blows,  or  awi  ri  /9«i»,  from  the  blustering  noise 
which  it  makes  in  blowing.  It  lies,  according  to  Pliny, 
between  Caecias  and  Aparctias,  answering  nearly  to  that 
part  of  the  compass  which  sailors  call  N.N.E. 
Virg,  Get^.  1. 1,  v-  93. 

Ban*  fUtetrMltfrigui  adunt* 

Ovid  makes  Boreas  say  of  himscdf.  Met,  L  6,  v.  691. 

Apta  Mtti  mot,  qui  tritfia  miMbi  ptlb : 
^fitta  «0WulHi,  fH^MOfW  rthm  ttrto^ 

Induroqae  ntoei,  et  Uma  grandmejiallo. 

Vitruv.  1. 1,  c.  6 ;  Plin.  1.  2,  c  *7  ;  Agathem.  1. 1,  c.  2. 
BOREA'SMI  (Ant.)  ficfiM-fbM,  an  Athenian  festtral  in  honour 
of  Boreas,  who  had  an  altar  at  Athens. 
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BOREL-FOLK  {ArchaqL)  countir  people,  from  the  l^rench 
£ourf,Eock,be<»U8e  they  covered  theirhoids  with  suchstuS 
BCRER  {Mech.)  an  instrument  for  boring  boles. - 
BORI'DIA  {Med.)  a  kind  of  salt  fish  eaten  raw,  whidi  is 

hard  of  digestion, 

BCKING  ( Vet.)  an  operation  formerly  pracUsed  upon  horses 
with  wrenched  shoulders,  by  cuttiDg|  a  hole  in  the  part 
affected,  and  thrusting  in  a  cold  flat  iron. 

BORNE  {Mason.)  French  for  a  stone  stud  placed  before  a 
wall  to  secure  it  against  waggons,  &c. 

BORNO^ER  iHort.)  a  French  term  signifying  to  look 
with  one  eye  through  three  or  more  stakes  or  poles  in  order 
to  erect  a  wall,  or  plant  a  row  of  trees. 

BOROUGH  {Archeeot.)  from  the  Teut.  Burg,  formerly  sig. 
nified  a  fenced  town,  but  is  now  taken  for  any  corporate 
town  which  is  not  a  city,  taid  sends  burgesses  to  Pwlia- 
mrat.  Boroughs  in  Scotland  are  divided  into  Royal 
boroughs,  that  are  held  of  tlie  King;  and  boroughs  of 
barony,  that  are  held  of  a  subject.  The  maeistrates  of 
royal  borouglis  have  the  same  jurisdiction  -jriwin  the  bo- 
roagh  that  sheriffi  have  in  the  county.— BorougA  EngUsh, 
a  custom  whereby  lands  or  estates  descended  to  the 
youngest  son. — Borough-holders^  or  borsholder,  vide  Head- 
borough. — Borough  master,  a  mayor  of  a  town.  &anv. 
1.  7,  c.  S;  Bract.  1.  3,  tract.  2,  c.  10;  F.  N.  B.  ISO; 
Co.  Lit.  33,  &c. ;  Kit<^.  102 ;  Lamb.  Dut.  qf  Const. 

BOfROZAIL  {Med.)  a  disease  in  Ethiopia  sfanilar  to  the 
lues  venerea.  ' 

BOKRA'GO  {Bot.)  vide  Bon^. 

BORSE^LA  {Meeh.)  an  instrument  witli  which  glass  makers 

contract  or  extend  their  passes  at  pleasure. 
BORSYCITES  (Mm.)  a  black  gem  mixed  with  f«d  and 

white  spots.   Plin.  1.  37.  c.  10. 
BO'RTMAGAD  {AnkaoL)  a  housemaid. 
BOS  (Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mammalia,  Order 

Pecontt 

Generic  Chancers.  Horns  hollow. — Foreteeth  lower  eight; 
tush  none. 

l^cies.  The  species  are  Bos  Taurus,  the  Ox,  including 
the  varieties  of  the  Wild  Bull,  the  Bison,  the  Boo  ass  us, 
&c. — Bos  Arnee,  Amee. — Bos  BtAalus,  Bubalus,  Buf- 
Jelus,  Le  Buffle,  Buffalo. — Bos  Moschatus,  Mudc  Ox.-^ 
Bos  Grunmens,  Dubalus  cauda,  et  equina,  Le  yak,  ou 
Btfffle  a  queue  de  Cheval,  Grunting  Ox,  or  Yak  of  Tar- 
tary. — Bos  Coffer,  Cape  Ox. — Bos  Americanus,  Ame- 
rican Ox. — Bosbarbatus,  Baas.— Bos  pumUus,  Dwarf  Ox. 
BO'SA  {Med.)  an  inebriating  preparation  of  meal,  darnel, 

&c.    Prosp.  Alp. 
BO'SCAGE  (Patnt.)  a  picture  representing  much  wood,  &c. 
BoscAOB  {Archit.)  vide  Bossage. 

BOSCA'GIUM  {Archeeol.)  Boscage,  the  food  which  woods 
yield  to  cattle,  as  mast,  &c.  from  the  Italian  Bosoo,  a  wood : 
to  be  quit  de  Boscagio  is  to  be  free  of  paying  a  dn^^  for 
windfalls  in  the  wood.  Mamo. 
BOSCA'RIA  {Archteol.)  wood-houses. 
BOSCAS  (On)  a  pigeon,  jSm^  from^*riur. 
BoscAs  (Chem.)  a  kind  of  dry  pitch.   Gorr.  Med.  Def. 
BO'SCUS  {Ant.)  from  the  Italiaa  boeeo,  wood ;  all  manner 

of  wood.    Stat.  10,  Hen.  6. 
BO'SEA  (Bot.)  a  senus  of  plants,  (named  after  Bose,  aXjer- 
man  wnator,)  Cuss  5  Pentandrittj  Order  8  Digyma. 
Gerterie  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. 
none.— Stah. jEAimmff  five;  anthers  unqde^PiST. 
germ  ovate-obiong ;  style  none;  stigmas  two.— Per. 
berry  gI(Anlar ;  seed  one. 
Species.    The  only  species  is  the  Bosea  Yervamorat 
Golden-Rod  tree,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Canary  Isles. 
BOSS  {Mason.)  a  vessel  in  which  bricklayers  put  the  mortar 
used  for  tiling.  It  is  faang  by  an  inmJtpok  on  AeJaths  or 
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B018  bit  (Her,)  a  charge  borne  in  the  anns  of  the 
larin«ra  or  bitniakera'  company. 

BOS8A^E  {Arckk.)  or  Boscage,  a  term  for  any  stone 
having  a  projecture  ^bich  is  laid  rough  in  a  building,  in 
order  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  njouldiogs,  capitals, 
eo«bi  of  arm§,  &c. — Bouage  is  also  the  mune  for  wnat  is 
otherwise  called  Rustic  workf  consisting  of  stones  that 
teem  to  protect  beyond  the  naked  oi  the  building.— 
.Bosw^  -«n  liaitOHf  that  which  repreienta  squares  and 
stooes  laid  crossways. 

BOSSB  {Mil.)  a  French  term  for  a  ghuts  bottle  611ed  with 
gunpowder  and  prorided  with  matches,  which,  when 
uvown  with  RiToe,  breaks  and  explodes  to  the  annoyance 
01"  die  enemy. 

BosSE  (Mason,)  Frendi  for  a  knob  or  embossment  which  is 
left  on  the  dressing  of  a  stone,  to  show  that  the  dimensions 
have  not  been  toised.  It  is  i^rwards  pared  off  when  the 
work  in  finished. 

BCySTRYCHUS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Jnteeta, 
Order  Coleopttra. 

Gateric  Ckaracttrs,   Antemue  davate. — Thorax  convex. 

—Head  inflected.  • 
Species.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are  very  voracious,  and  make 
deep  irregular  channels  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

BOTA  (An^deol.)  a  boot,  such  as  the  monks  used  to  wear. 

BOTANOMA'NCY  (Ant.)  Bwrnt^iMortU,  divination  by  mf ans 
of  herbs,  especially  by  those  of  sage  or  the  fig-tree.  The 
persons  who  consulted  them  wrote  their  own  names  or  tlieir 
questions  on  leaves,  which  they  exposed  to  the  wind,  and 
Ron  the  scattered  lettm  they  collected  what  th^  took  to 
be  dw  answer. 

BOTANY. 

BOTANY  is  the  sdence  which  teaches  the  knowledge  of 
plants.  Plants  are  to  be  considered  as  to  their  rarts. 
Classification,  and  Physiology. 

Parts  of  Plants.  . 

The  principel  I^uts  of  Plants  are  three;  namely,  the  Stem, 
caudex  ;  the  Herb,  herba  ;  and  the  Fructification,  yrve- 

The  Stem. 

Tbe  Stem  is  either  descending  or  ascending. — The  De- 
scending Stem  is  the  same  as  the  Root,  radix  i  the 
Ascending  Stem  is  the  Stem,  caudex,  properly  so 
caUed. 

Root.  The  root  is  divided  into  the  Rhizoma,  the  thick 
fleshy  part  belonging  to  biennials  and  perennials. — 
FUmlUcy  the  fibrous  prolongations  or  thread-like  parts 
of  die  root,  which  in  some  plants  constitute  the  only 
parts  of  the  root,— Radiadee,  tlie  fine  hair-like  pro- 
longatinns  of  the  roots,  which  serve  as  absorbent  vessels 
to  nourish  the  plants.— -Tudfr,  the  thick  fleshy  part 
firom  wfaidi  die  shoots  proceed,  as  in  die  Solatium  tube- 
rosum, the  Potsioe.—Bulbus,  the  Bulb,  a  fleshy  body 
provided  with  several  cottta.—Soboles,  an  horizontal  pro- 
iouadon  of  the  root,  i^ch  produces  new  plants  of  its 
Una,  as  in  the  Tnticum  repens.  Couch,  or  Dog's  Grass. 
According  to  these  parts,  roots  are  divided  into  the 
Rhixomatoidete,  FtbriUatee,  Tuberose,  Bulbosa,  and  No- 
or  spurious  roots.  The  rhizomatoidea  are  moreover 
distingtrished  into  the  woody,  as  in  trees  and  shrubs ; 
fleshy,  as  in  Daueui  oanrto,  die  Carrot ;  hollow,  as  in 
JF^Muiria  Miotaj  preemorse,  or  bitten-o^  as  in  &a- 
biosa  succisa,  DerflVBit  Scabious ;  geniculate,  or 
jointed  M  in  CudlBmeii.— The  fbr^itUa  are  distin- 
gmdied  into  die  fflmms,  as  in  Poa  amuas  capilluy,  or 
fidr-like,  as  in  Scttjwi  amcularis,  the  I<ettt  Club-Rush, 
Arc. — The  lnAeroKr  are  distinguished  into  the  granulate, 
or  knobbed,  as  in  the  Saxi/rt^a  gramdataj  testiculated, 
tt  in  die  Onhisi  digitate  or  £igered,  as  in  die  Dioicorea 


aUernifotia,  &c.— The  bulbosa  are  disdaguidied  into 
the  imbricated,  as  in  the  Lilium  bulbiferum,  or  Bulb- 
bearing  Lily;  coated,  as  in  the  Allium  Vma,  the  Common 
Onion,  &c. — The  notha  are  distinguished  into  divtste, 
the  divided ;  hissaracea,  byssus-Uke,  as  in  many  species 
of  Agaricus,  &c.    [pi.  21 J 

Stem.  The  Ascending  Stem,  Caudex  aseendensy  is  the 
prolongation  of  the  plant  above  the  soil,  which  is 
divided  into  truncus,  the  Trunk;  caulis,  the  Stalk; 
atlmus,  the  Straw,  or  Culm ;  scapus,  the  Scape ;  stipes, 
die  Stipe;  sitrculust  the  Shoot;  sarmentum,  the  Sar- 
ment;  stdo,  the  Sucker;  caudex,  the  Stem;  petiolus, 
the  Petiole,  or  Leaf-Stalk ;  peduaculus,  the  Peduncle, 
or  Flower-Stalk ;  and  s^a,  die  Bristle. — Truncus,  the 
Trunk,  peculiar  to  trees  and  shrubs,  the  divisions  of 
which  are  called  Rami,  Branches^  and  Ramuli,  Twigs. 
— Caulis,  the  Stalk,  is  herbaceous,  and  belongs  only  to 
herbaceous  plants.  The  stalk,  in  respect  to  mvinon,  is 
simple,  branched,  dichotomous,  &c. ;  in  respect  to  the 
branches,  alternate,  opposite,  distochous,  &c.;  in  respect 
to  position,  erect,  creeping;  or  parasitical,  as  in  the  Vitcum 
sarmentosum,  Mtsletoe ;  twinmg  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  as  in  Humulus  lupinus,  the  Hop;  twining  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  as  in  Convolvulus,  the  Bindweed ;  in 
respect  to  clothing,  as  naked,  leafless,  scaly,  prickly, 
bulb-bearing,  &c.;  in  respect  to  figure,  round,  com- 
pressed, angled,  articulated,  &c.;  m  respect  to  sub- 
stance, woody,  herbaceous,  fleshy,  &c.— Cufmiu,  the 
Straw  or  Culm,  proper  to  Grasses  only.  The  straw  is 
knotted,  branched,  sheathed,  &c. — Scaptts,  the  Scape,  ^ 
an  herbaceous  stemi  bearing  flowers  but  not  leaves,  like 
the  Lilies. — Caudex,  the  Stem,  a  simple  perennial  rod, 

,  belon^n^  to  the  Palms  and  the  arboreous  Ferns.  Hie 
Stem  IS  ringed,  scaly,  tessellated,  aculeated,  lkc.-~St^s, 
the  Stipe,  is  applied  only  to  the  Ftlices,  Fungi,  Ac. 
The  Stipe  in  the  Filices  is  chaffy,  scaly,  naked,  &c. ;  in 
the  Fiingi,  fleshy,  leathery,  squarrose,  Ac^Sureulus, 
the  Shoot,  is  a  stem  of  the  Mosses ;  but  that  sort  of 
stalk  which  bears  the  fructificadon  of  the  Musdjrondo^ 
si  et  Jungermnnniee,  is  called  s^a,  the  Bristle.  The 
Shoot  is  simple,  branched,  pinnated,  creeping,  &c.  The 
Bristle,  single,  aggregate,  axillary,  &c. — Sarmentum,  a 
filiform  stem,  that  sends  forth  shoots  and  produces  new 
plants  of  the  same  kind,  as  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  the 
Saxifrage. — Stolo,  the  Sucker,  a  foliaceous  creeping 
stem,  producing  leaves,  from  which  comes  a  new  plant, 
as^n^a  reptans.  Common  Bugle,  and  Hieracium  pUo- 
selia,  Mouse-Ear  Hawkweed. — Petiolus,  the  Petiole,  or 
Leafstalk,  is  a  stem  situated  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  The 
Petiole  is  winged,  as  in  the  Citrus  aurantium,  the 
Orange;  compressed,  as  in  the  Populus  tremula,  the 
Asp;  channelled,  as  in  the  I'ussilagopetasites,  Common 
Butter-Burr ;  inflated,  as  in  the  Trapa  natans,  four- 
awned  Caltrops,  &c.  —  Pedunculus,  the  Peduncle,  or 
Flower-Stalk,  which  is  found  close  under  the  flower, 
and  may  be  either  a  principal  stem  or  a  partial  stalk, 
called  Pedicdlus,  or  Foot-stalk.  The  Flower-Stalk  is 
one,  two,  three,  flowered,  Ac,  common,  pardal,  axilkur, 
lateral,  ahir,  &c.  To  the  Flower-Stallc  belonM  it^fo- 
rescetOia,  the  Inflorescence,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
flower  grows  on  the  stalk,    [pi.  21] 

Infiorescence.  The  Inflorescence  is  of  di&rent  IdndB, 
namdy,  verticilka,  the  Whorl ;  mpituhm,  the  Head ; 
spicula,  the  Ear;  spica,  the  Spike ;  racemus,  the  Ra- 
ceme; fasdcuha,  the  Fascicle;  i^ma,  the  Cyme; 
corymbus,  the  Corymb ;  paniada,  die  Fudde;  thj/rau, 
the  Thyrse ;  natHx,  the  Spadix ;  amniuiH,  the  Catkin ; 
sorus,  the  M.%m,—Vert^us,  the  Whorl,  or  Whirl, 
winch  consists  of  several  flowers  standiiw  i^btervala. 
It  i.  «  in  Ae  Mentha  tS^dj^J^ 
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pedicelled,  beaded,  as  in  Phlomis  tuherosa  f  naked, 
bracteate,  &c. — Capitulum,  the  Head,  has  many  flowers, 
standing  thick,  so  as  to  form  a  head.  It  is  spherical, 
as  in  the  Gomphrena  globosa }  cooical,  as  in  the 
Trifolium  montanumf  Irafy,  tufted,  &c. — Spicula,  or 
LocuslOt  the  Ear,  th^  flowers  of  gramineous  plants.  It 
is  one,  two,  many  flowered,  &c. ;  orate,  oblong,  &c.— • 
Spiea,  the  Spike,  has  many  flowers  without  a  foot-stalk. 
It  is  glomerate,  interrupted,  vertictllated.  Imbricated, 
ovate,  or  ventricose,  &c. — RacemuSt  the  Raceme,  is  a 
peduncle  with  short  lateral  branches,  as  in  Ti/u,  the 
Vine ;  Ribes^  the  Currant,  &c. :  this  is  one-sided,  one- 
rowed,  limber,  stiif,  compound,  conjueate,  Sic. — Corym- 
bus,  the  Corymb,  is  an  erect  raceme,  the  lower  peduncles 
of  which  are  so  lengthened  as  to  be  of  equal  height  with 
the  upper.  These  footstalks  take  their  rise  from  dif- 
ferent heights,  which  distinguish  the  Corymb  from — 
Cyma,  tlie  Cyme,  where  the  peduncles  take  their  rise 
from  the  same  centre;  but  the  subdivisions  nre  irregular, 
as  in  Sambucus  nigra,  and  from — Unibella,  the  Umbel, 
where  the  peduncles  take  their  rise  from  the  same 
centre,  and  the  whole  is  disposed  in  regular  order.  In 
an  Umbel  the  flower-stalks  are  called  Radiit  Raya;  and 
the  Umbel  is  either  simple,  compound,  sittmg,  pe- 
duncled,  close,  distant,  poor,  convex,  or  flat,  &c. — 
Fasciculus,  the  Fascicle,  or  Bundle,  a  number  of  simple 
peduncles  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  stem  fVom  several 
points,  as  in  Dianlhus  barbalus^  the  Sweet- William. — 
jPaniculfi,  the  Panicle,  is  that  in  which  the  flowers  or  fruits 
are  scattered  on  branches  unequally  divided,  as  in 
Avena,  Oats,  or  Oat-Grass,  it  is  either  simple,  branched, 
or  crowded,  &c. — I'ht/rsus,  the  Thyrse,  ts  a  panicle  in 
an  ovate  form,  as  in  the  Syrtn^a,  Ligustrum  vulgare. 
Common  Privet,  &c. — Spuefix,  an  mflorescence,  so  ciflled 
from  the  vagfiiia,  called  Spadix,  which  contains  the  flower- 
stalks,  as  in  the  Palms  and  some  plants  of  the  .^^rum  genus. 
'—AmejUumt  or  JtUus,  the  Catkin,  ii  a  long  stem  thickly 
covered  with  scales,  under  which  are  the  flowers,  or  their 
essential  parts,  as  in  the  Sidiefa,  the  Willows;  Corylus 
avellana,  the  Hazel,  &c.  It  is  either  cylindrical,  or  atte- 
nuated, &C. — Sorus,  the  Mass,  the  inflorescence  peculiar 
to  the  Filices,  so  called  from  the  masses  of  seed-capsules 
found  on  the  fronds  of  these  plants.  It  is  either  round, 
lunated,  linear,  two-rowed,  continued,  or  interrupted, 
&c  [pL21.22] 

0/  the  Herb. 

The  Herb  consists  of  Jbliumt  the  Leaf  ;^on*,  the  Frond; 
and Jidcrum,  the  Prop  or  Fulcre. 

Leaf.  The  Leaf  is  the  production  and  prolongation  of  the 
ascending  stem.  Leaves  are  '  generally  divided  into 
simple  and  compound.  The  simple  Leaf  is  distinguished, 
as  to  its  Apex,  mto  acute,  or  ending  in  a  point ;  obtuse, 
or  haviDg  the  point  blunt  or  round ;  mucronate,  pree- 
morse,  truncated,  &c.  As  to  its  Base,  into  heartshaped, 
kindeyshaped,  earshaped,  lunate,  arrowshaped,  &c. 
As  to  its  Circumference,  spatulate,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
spatula,  rhombic,  ovate,  lanceolate,  lobed,  palmated, 
laciniate,  or  torn,  &c.  As  respects  the  Surface,  into 
veined,  when  the  vessels  rise  from  the  middle  rib ; 
nerved,  when  the  vessels  rise  from  the  base  to  the  apex; 
three-nerved,  quintuple-nerved,  &c. ;  channelled,  wrin- 
kled, pitted,  curled,  &c.  As  to  the  Margin,  toothed, 
undulated,  or  bent  in  and  out;  crenated,  serrated, 

Snawed,  spiny,  fringed,  &c.  As  to  its  Situation,  into  ra- 
ical  when  the  leaf  springs  from  the  rooti  as  in  the  viola 
odorata;  seminal,  when  the  leaf  grows  out  of  the  seed, 
as  in  Hemp,  &g. 
Compound  Leaves,  are  those  whidi  have  several  leaves 
suf^orted  by  one  footstalk.  They  are  of  di£ferent  kinds. 


as  bigemtnate,  when  the  divided  leafstalk  bears  two 
leaves ;  pinnate,  when  an  undivided  lea&talk  has  leaf- 
lets on  each  side ;  alternately  pinnate,  when  the  leaflets 
stand  alternately  on  a  pinnated  leaf,  &c.  j. 

Frond.  The  Frond,  a  kind  of  leaf  proper  to  dhe 
Pahna  Jtepatica  and  Alga,  which  have  the  stalk  and  lei^ 
80  intimately  oonnected  that  they  cannot  be  distia- 
guished.  The  Frond  of  the  Palms  is  eiUier  foishapeil, 
88  in  Chavuert^  borassus ;  petalled,  as  in  Cor^pha  s 
pinnated,  as  in  Phcntix ;  bipinnated,  as  in  Carvoia  / 
unfertile,  as  in  Blechnum ;  whirled,  as  in  ^^uite- 
trum.  The  Frond  of  the  Al^<s  u  in  Lichen  saxaiilis 
Jraxineus,  &c.  gelatinous,  as  m  Lichen  crispus,  JatcicU' 
laris  i  leathery,  as  in  Peltidea  canina }  imbricated,  as 
in  Lichen  saxicola,  parietinus,  &c. ;  crustaceous,  as  ia 
Lichen  saxicola,  sub/uscus,  Opegrapha  pulverulenta ; 
powdery,  as  in  Lepra t  threadlike,  as  in  Lichen  juhatutt 
Conferva,  Geranium,  Bysms^  Sec. ;  cupbearing,  as  in 
Lichen  pyridattis,  gracilis,  &c.   [pi.  23] 

Props.  The  Prop  is  a  sort  of  leaf  which  serves  to  keep 
the  plant  erect,  and  answers  several  other  purposes.  It 
is  of  different  kinds,  as—Sli^uIa,  the  stipule,  a  small 
leaf  that  appears  on  the  stem  in  the  place  of  a  footstalk, 
which  are  double,  solitary,  lateral,  caducous,  deciduous, 
&c.  The  stipules  also  vary  in  form  like  the  leaves.— 
— Ramentum,  the  Rament.  a  bristle-shaped  leaflet  placed 
in  the  angle  of  the  petiole,  as  on  the  oak. — Bractea,  the 
Floral  Leaves  that  stand  near  or  between  the  flowers, 
which  sometimes  form  Coma,  a  Tufl,  as  FritUlarea  im- 
perialit,  the  Pine  Apiile, — Va^na,  the  Sheath,  the  pro- 
longation of  a  leaf,  which  rolls  itself  round  the  stem,  as  in 
the  grasses. — Spatha,  the  Spathe,  an  obtong  leaf  which 
surrounds  the  stem,  and  serves  as  a  covering  for  the  flower. 
The  spathe  is  univalve,  as  in  Arum  macuuttum  ;  bividve, 
as  in  Stratiotes  aloides,  the  F^h-water  Soldier;  one 
flowered,  two-fiowered,  &c.  withering,  permanent,  Ac 
'—Ocirea,  the  RoU,  a  leaf-like  body,  encircling  the 
brandies  of  the  Fower^Stalk  in  some  grasses,  after  the 
manner  of  the  sheath.  The  Roll  is  truncated,  oblique, 
and  foliaceous.— ^scu/iuffl,  the  Bottle,  a  foliaceous  cy- 
lindrical hollow  body,  which  is  generally  furnished  with  a 
cover,  and  contains  v>a.ter.~  Ampulla,  the  Bladder,  a  round 
hollow  body  at  the  roots  of  water  planu.  as  tn  Utric»- 
laria. — Ligtda,  the  Strap,  a  leaflet  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf  in  grasses  only.  The  strap  is  entire,  bifid,  torn, 
fringed,  truncated,  Sic—Involucrum,  the  Involucre,  con- 
sisting of  several  leaves  which  surround  the  flower,  rar- 
ticularly  of  umbelliferous  plants  before  they  unfold.  The 
Involucre  is  common,  partial,  or  halved ;  one-leaved, 
as  in  Buplcrumj  two-leaved,  as  in  Euphorbia;  three- 
leaved,  as  in  Butomus  J  tetraphyllous,  or  four-leaved, 
as  in  Cornus ;  pcntaphyllous,  as  in  Daucus,  hexapbyl- 
lous,  as  in  Halmanthus.  Linnseus  reckons  the  invo 
lucre  as  a  sort  of  calyx,  [vide  Calyx  and  Involu^e'\^ 
Cirrhus,  the  Tendril,  a  filiform  body,  which  serves  for 
attaching  plants  to  some  support,  as  in  the  vine,  &c. 
The  tendnl  is  either  axillary,  foliar,  peliolar,  pedun- 
cular, simple,  three-branched,  &c.  [vide  Tendril}^ 
Gemma,  the  Bud  which  contains  the  embryo  of  leaves. 
The  opening  of  the  bud  is  called  foliatio.  Foliation;  an 
opening  bud  cut  horizontally  presents  di&rent  ap- 
pearances, which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  in- 
volute, as  in  Humulus  lupului,  the  Hop;  revolute,  as 
in  Salices,  the  Willows ;  obvolute,  as  m  Salxm  ^ 
cinalis,  S^e ;  convolute,  as  in  Prianus  Armentiaca,Vae 
Apricot ;  nding,  as  in  Syringa  vu&oru,  the  Lilac ;  con- 
duplicate,  as  in  Faf^us  syhaiicay  the  Beech ;  pluted,  m 
in  Beiula  alba,  [vide  Bud} — Prapago,  the  Moss-Bud, 
is  a  roundish  longish  body  proceeding  from  the  motba 
plant,  and  becoming  itself  a  new  me,  as  in  the  mosses. 
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''-Got^laSy  the  knot  beloofting  to  the  Faci,  which  falls 
off  upon  the  death  of  the  mother  plant,  and  becomes  a 
new  one. — Glandulat  the  gland,  a  round  body,  situated 
on  the  leaves,  that  serves  as  an  organ  of  transpiration 
and  secretion. — Spina,  the  Thorn,  rises  in  the  interior 
of  the  plant,  as  in  Prunui  spinosa,  the  Sloe. — Aculeust 
the  Prickle,  a  persistent  production,  that  issues  from 
the  bark,  as  in  the  Rota  centifolia, — Arista,  the  Awn, 
a  pointed  beard  on  grasses.  The  Awn  is  either  naked, 
feathered,  straiglu;  geniculated,  bent,  twisted,  terminal, 
or  dorsal,  [ride  ilmto] — the  Hairs,  fine  slen- 
der bodies,  wbich  serve  as  oi^rans  of  perspiration.  The 
Hairs  are  ettlier  awl-shaped,  as  in  Borago  ^dnalist  bul* 
bous,  as  in  Ceittaarea  iacen ;  hook-^ped,  as  in  &a- 
&Mfa  sMCcisaf  articulated,  as  in  Veronica  ajA^a/  forked, 
as  in  Apargia  hi^ida  /  branched,  as  in  Ribei  grossu- 
Imia  ;  the  Gooseberry,  [vide  P«&*] 

Paris  of  the  Fui^i,  Sic,  To  the  above  may  be  added  the 
parts  of  the  Fungi,  Filices,  and  AIgs,  which  difier  so  ma- 
terially, as  to  admit  of  little  or  no  comparison  with  those 
of  other  plants,  particularly  the  first,  the  parts  of  which 
are  volva^  the  Wrapper ;  annulus,  the  Ring ;  pileuSf  the 
Cap:  peridiumt  the  Envelope. —  Volva,  the  wrapper,  is 
a  thick  fleshy  membrane,  as  In  Lycoperdon  stellata. — 
AnnultUf  the  Ring,  is  a  thin  membrane  attached  to  the 
stalk,  as  in  Agaricm  corupurcatus.  The  Ring  is  eitlier 
upright,  inverted,  sitting,  moveable,  permanent,  fuga- 
cious, cobweb-like. — Piteus,  the  Cap,  or  the  top  of  the 
Fungus,  is  distinguished  into  the  flat,  round,  hollow, 
bossed,  bell-Eliaped,  viscid,  scaly,  squarrose,  halved, 
stipttate,  sitting,  &c.  The  Pilcus  has  also  parts  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  as  Umbo,  the  Boss,  which  is  the  centre; 
Lamella,  the  Gills,  the  thin  foliaceous  membrane  on  the 
underside  of  the  Pileus,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  genus 
jgariau ;  Porif  the  Fores,  small  holes  on  the  under 
ude  of  tiie  Pileus,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Boleti; 
Aculei,  or  E^ini,  the  Prickles  or  projecting  points  pe- 
culiar to  the  genus  Hydnum;  Papilla,  the  Warts,  small 
round  protuberances  on  the  under  surface,  [vide  Cap'\ 
—Penditim,  the  Envelope,  is  a  thin  membrane,  belong- 
ing to  some  Fungi,  whicli  cova*  the  seeds,  as  in  Luco- 
pmoH,  &c.  The  Envelope  is  either  simpJe,  as  in  Phy- 
urium,  Nidularia,  &c.;  double,  as  in  nidermai  ar- 
cnlarly-tom,  as  in  Arwria ;  dentated,  as  in  JEddium  ; 
reticulate,  as  in  Dictyaium, 

The  Filices  have  a  teniter  membrane,  called  Indunum,  the 
Cover  which  surrounds  the  Sorus,  The  Cover  is  either 
flat,  as  in  Polypodium ;  bottle-shaped,  as  in  Tricko- 
tmanes ;  bivalve,  as  in  Hymenoj^yllum  ;  continuous,  as 
in  Pteris  i  superficial,  as  in  Scolopendrum ;  simple,  as 
in  Pteris  ;  double,  as  in  Scolopendrum,  &c. 

Some  of  the  Algae  have  a  peltated  concavity,  with  a  raised 
rim,  called  Cypheila,  the  Little  Cup. 

Fructification, 

The  FmctificatioD  conusts  of  the  Flower,  Flosf  and  the 
Fruit,  Frwtut. 

FUmer,  The  Flower  is  to  be  considered  as  to  the  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  kinds  into  which  it  is 
divided.  The  principal  parts  of  the  Flower  are,  calyx, 
the  Calyx  or  Empalement ;  corolla,  the  Blossom ; 
tlamen,  the  Stamen  or  Chives ;  pistillum,  the  Pistil  or 
Pointal ;  and  nectarium,  the  Nectary. 

Co/yr.  The  Calyx  comprehends  all  the  green  leaves 
which  serve  as  an  envelope  for  the  flower,  of  which  there 
are  diflerent  kinds,  as — Periant/iium,  the  Perianth, 
whidi  immediately  incloses  the  flower;  and  is  either 
ijiiding,  as  in  Huoscyamtu  niger,  the  Henbane ;  de- 
ciduous, as  in  2ma  Eurt^paa,  the  Lime  Tree ;  wither- 
ing, mansixmt  as  in  Prunus  Armeniacaf  the  Apricot ; 


caducous,  as  in  Papaver  sommferum;  double,  as  in  7Va- 
graria  vesca,  the  Strawberry ;  labiated,  as  in  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis, the  Sage;  one,  two,  three-leaved,  &c.  cleft,  bifid, 
trifid,  &c.  &c.  [vide  Calyx  or  perianth'] — Anthodium, 
the  common  Perianth,  which  contains  a  great  number  of 
flowers  in  one,  as  in  Leontodon  Taraxacum,  the  Dan- 
delion; Centaurea  cyanus,  the  Blue  Bottle;  Heliantliat 
annuus,  the  Sunflower,  &c.  The  common  Perianth  is 
either  one-leaved,  roany-Ieaved,  simple,  equal,  sealy, 
squarrose,  fringed,  muricated,  thorny,  turbinated,  sphe- 
rical, cylindrical,  flat,  doubled,  or  calyculated.  This 
periaiitii  is  called  by  Linnaeus  the  Common  Calyx,  and 
Its  Jbliola  are  called  sguamtB.  The  same  name  is  also 
g^ven  to  WwfoUola  which  cover  the  Catkin,  and  serve  in 
place  of  the  Calyx.— G^ma,  the  Glume,  or  perianth  of 
Grasses. — Pappus,  a  calyx,  consisting  of  hair,  which 
remains  till  the  ripening  of  the  seed.— Perii^ue/mni  is 
tire  calyx  of  the  mosses,  [vide  Calyx\ 

Corolla.  The  Corolla  is  the  envelope  of  small  leaves,  in' 
closed  by  the  Calyx,  and  surrounding  the  interior  parts 
of  the  flower.  The  divisions  or  small  leaves  of  the  Co- 
rolla are  called  l*etafa,  petals,  according  to  which  it  is 
distinguished  into  Corolla  monopetala,  monopetalous 
Corolla,  when  it  consists  of  one  piece,  or  petal ;  and 
Corolla  polypetala,  polypetalous  Corolla,  when  it  con- 
sists of  several  petals.  The  monopetalous  Corolla  is  di- 
vided into  segments,  and,  as  to  its  form,  is  either  club- 
shaped,  spherical,  bell-shaped,  cup-shaped,  urceolated, 
funnel-shaped,  salver-shaped,  wneel-shnped,  tongue- 
shaped,  ringent,  or  bilabiate,  &c.  The  Polypetalous  Co- 
rolla is  either  rose-like,  mallow-like,  cross-like,  pink- 
like, lily-like,  papilionaceous,  one,  two,  three,  or  many- 
petalled,  &c.  The  other  parts  of  the  Corolla  are  Tubtu, 
the  hollow  underpart  of  the  monopetalous  Corolla; 
limbutf  the  Border  or  opening  of  the  Corolla;  ladnitt, 
the  segments  or  lobes;  galea,  the  Helmet,  or  upper 
arched  lacinia ;  labia,  the  Lips  upper  and  under ; 
barba,  the  Beard,  a  species  of  a  lip ;  rictus,  the  Gape 
between  the  extremities  of  the  lip ;  Jaux,  the  Throat, 
or  opening  of  the  tube ;  palatum,  the  Palate,  or  arch  of 
the  under  lip.  The  parts  of  a  papilionaceous  Corolla 
are  vexUlam,  the  Standard;  ala,  the  Winn;  carina, 
the  Keel,  [vide  Corolla']  The  Corolla  of  the  Mosses, 
which  differs  from  that  of  all  other  plants,  is  a  pretty 
hard  membnne  that  closely  embraces  the  pistil,  the 
under  part  of  which  perfectly  resembles  the  vagina  on 
the  straw  of  the  Grasses,  and  is  called  vaginula,  the 
little  Sheath ;  the  upper  part  remains  attached  to  the 
fi^it,  and  is  called  calyptra,  the  Calyptre,  the  varieties 
of  which  do  not  appear  until  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Stamen.  The  Stamen  is  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  a 
flower  consisting  of— Filamenta,  Filaments,  which  sup- 

f(ort  the  Anther. — Anthera,  the  Anther,  a  hollow  cel- 
ular  body. — Pollen,  a  powder,  or  very  fifte  dust  con- 
tained in  the  anther.  The  Filaments  are,  as  to  their 
figure,  capillary,  filiform,  awl-shaped,  dilated,  heart-^ 
sh^ed,  wedge-shaped,  loose,  connate,  bifid,  multifid-' 
jointed,  conntvant,  incurved,  declined,  hairy,  unec[ual, 
&c.  [vide  Stamen  and  JUamevf]  The  Anther  is  either 
kidney-shaped,  as  in  Digitalis  purpurea,  the  Fox -glove; 
bifid,  as  in  luost  Grasses ;  peltated,  as  in  Taxus  baecaia, 
the  Yew ;  hairy,  as  in  Lamium  Album,  t)ie  Dead- 
Nettie  ;  crested,  as  in  Erica,  the  Heaths ;  bilocular, 
unilocular,  angulated,  &c.  [vide  Stamen  and  Anther} 
Pistil.  The  Pistil,  the  second  essential  part  of  a  flower, 
stands  always  in  the  middle,  and  consists  of—Germen, 
the  Seed-bud,  the  undermost  part  containing  the  embryo 
of  tlie  fruit.— the  Style  or  Shaft,  a  small  stalk 
seated  on  the  Grermen. — Sttgma,  the  top  of  the  style^ 
The  Genneu  is  either  sitUng,  pedicelled,  ^^^^n^^W 
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inferior.  The  Style  is  hur-ltkc*  bristle-llket  thread- 
like, awl-ahaped,  club-shaped,  didiotonotu,  biBd,  trifid, 
muItiBd,  &c.  termiaal,  lateral,  erect,  dedified,  deciduous, 
&c.  The  Stigma  is  pointed,  blunt,  oblong,  club-shaped, 
spherical,  c^itate,  emarginated,  peltated,  angular, 
three-I6bed,cru(nfonn,petat'like,  bifid,  trifid,  multi^,&c. 

Nectary,  The  Nectary  u  that  put  of  the  flower  which 
commonly  serves  to  secrete  a  sireet  juice,  called  Nectar. 
Nectaries  are  of  diiTcrent  kinds,  as  Glandula^  glands 
which  really  secrete  and  exude  the  sweet  juice, 
and  are  either  sessile,  petiolated,  spherical,  compressed, 
or  flat,  &c. — Squama  neciarifem  are  small  scales 
that  exude  honey. — Port  nectariferi  are  small  pores 
that  exude  honey. — CucuUus,  the  Hood,  a  hollow 
body  like  a  hood  or  bag,  as  in  Aconilum,  Monkshood. — 
Fornix,  the  Arch,  a  small  elongation  of  the  Corolla  — 
Barba,  (he  Beard,  consisting  of  sofl  hairs  or  bristles. — 
Tttbus,  the  Tube,  of  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  as  in 
Pelargonium,  Crane's-bill. — Fovea,  the  Pit,  a  cavity  for 
the  reception  of  honey. — Plica,  an  oblong  groove. — 
Calcnr,  the  Spur,  a  horn-shaped  production  of  the  Co- 
rolla, in  which  honey  is  found,  as  in  Viola  odorata,  March 
Violet. — FSum,  the  Thread,  a  lone  body  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower,  as  in  Passifiora,  the  Passion- Flower. — 
CyUndrus,  the  Cylinder,  a  thin  cylindrical  body  sur- 
rounding the  pistil,  as  in  Swetenia, — Corona,  tlie  Crown, 
a  body  much  resembling  the  Corolla. 

Fruit,  The  Fruit  proceeds  fVom  the  Germen,  and  consists* 
of  ^tericarpium,  the  Pericarp;  semen,  the  Seed;  and 
batUj  the  Base. 

Pericarp,  The  Pericarp  is  the  hard  hollow  body 
which  contains  the  seed,  and  is  of  di^rent  kinds; 
namely,  utricultu,  the  Bladder;  samarot  the  Winged 
fVuit ;  JoUiculiu,  the  Follicle ;  capsula,  the  Capsule ; 
ntur,  the  Nat;  drupa,  the  Drupe;  bacca,  the  Berry, 
pomum,  the  Pome;  pepo,  the  Pumpkin;  sUigua,  the 
Silique;  legumen,  the  Legume;  ^ommfum,  the  Loment ; 
and  iheca,  the  CBLtc—UtriculuSf  the  Bladder,  a  thin 
skin  inclosing  a  single  seed.  The  Bladder  is  loose,  as 
in  Adonis ;  straight,  as  in  Galium  ;  and  cut  round,  as 
in  AmaratUhus,— Samara f  the  Winged-Fruit,  a  peri- 
carp containing  two  seeds  at  most,  as  in  the  fruit  of  the 
Elm. — FoUicuhu,  the  Follicle,  an  oblong  pericarp,  filled 
with  seeds. — Capsula,  the  Capsule,  is  a  pericarp,  or 
thin  coat  divided  into  cells. 

The  parts  of  the  capsule  are,  distepimentum,  the  partition ; 
loculamenta,  the  cells ;  columella,  the  Column ;  valvula, 
the  Valves;  sutura,  the  Suture.  The  different  sorts  of 
f»ipsules  are  distinguished,  as  to  their  figure,  into  round, 
long,  &c. ;  as  to  the  number  of  their  cells,  into  unilocular, 
or  one-celled,  bilocular,  &c. ;  as  to  the  number  of  valves, 
into  one-valved,  two,  three-valved,  &c.  as  to  the  number 
of  seeds,  into  one-seeded,  two-seeded,  &c. ;  as  to  their 
composition,  into  berried,  corticated,  woody,  &c. ;  as  to 
their  mode  of  opening,  whetlfer  they  burst  at  tlie  top,  in 
the  middle,  or  at  the  base. — A^ux,  the  Nut,  a  pericarp 
covered  with  a  hard  shell,  called  ^e  Putamen,  the  seed 
of  which  is  called  Nudeut,  the  Kernel. — Drupa,  the 
Drupe,  a  nut  covered  with  a  fleshy  coot,  as  in  the  Prunu* 
eeratta,  the  Cherry.  Tlie  Drupe  is  berried,  as  in  Prtaiut 
cerasus,  the  cherry,  Prunut  dtmestica,  the  Plum,  Amyg' 
daluM  Persica,  tfae  Peach ;  dr^,  as  in  Amygdahtt 
it»,  the  Almond;  winged,  as  in  Hdrsia ;  bursting,  as  in 
Ji^Umt  r^ts,  the  Walnut,  M^rigtica  mosckata,  the 
Nutmeg,  &c.  It  is  also  distinguished  as  to  the  number 
of  nuts  and  cells.—- .Socca,  the  Berr^,  a  succulent  fruit 
containing  many  seeds.  The  Berry  is  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  seeds,  into  one,  two,  Aree, 
or  many-seeded,  &c. ;  according  to  the  number  of  cells, 
into  one,  two,  three,  or  manyH»lled,  &c ;  and  as  to  its 


make,  succulent,  as  in  Rihes  ero$sularia,  the  Goonberry ; 
dry,  as  in  Hidertt  heUx,  the  Ivr;  corticated,  as  in  Gtsr- 
cinia  mango^ana.^Pomum,  toe  Fbme.  a  fleshy  fruit, 
having  internally  a  capsule  for  the  aeed^Pmo,  Pomp- 
Idn,  a  succatent  fmit^  having  ita  aeedi  attached  to  tbe 
inner  surihce  of  the  rind,  as  in  the  CMuriita  pepo,  the 
Gourd,  &c.  The  Pumptin  is  unilocalar,  bilocular,  mul- 
tilocular,  &c.;  halflocular,  fleshy,  juicy,  dry,  cortical, 
&c.-^Siligua,  the  Silique,  a  dry  elongated  pericarp,  con- 
sisUng  of  halves,  or  valves,  «s  in  the  Sinapie  aloa,  the 
Mustard :  when  the  Silique  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long  it  is 
called  silictda,  a  Stltcle,  both  of  which  are  dutinguished 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  partition,  i.  e.  whether 
the  valves  run  parallel  with  the  partition,  or  whether 
contrary  to  the  partition.— The  Ij^ume,  a  dry  elongated 
pericarp,  differing  somewhat  from  the  silique.  The  Le- 
gume IS  membranaceous,  coriaceous,  fleshy,  woody, 
mealy,  ventricose,  compressed,  chann^ed,  one-seeded, 
two-seeded,  &c — Lomentum,  the  Loment,  an  elongated 
pericarp  that  bursts  differently  from  the  legume.  The 
Loment  is  cortical,  as  in  Cattia  ^fistula  j  articulated, 
as  in  Hedifsarum ;  intercepted,  as  in  Hippocrepit,-^ 
Theca,  the  Case,  the  fruit  of  the  Jrvndoai  Musci,  which 
consists  of  calyptra,  a  calyptre,  or  tender  skin,  like  a 
cup ;  operculum,  a  lid ;  jlmbria,  the  Frin^,  a  narrow 
sinuated  membrane;  peristoma,  or  pemtomum,  the 
Mouth ;  epij^ragma,  the  Epiphragm,  a  thin  membrane 
which  stretches  over  the  mouth  of  the  Theca;  coAt- 
mella,  or  aporar^idium,  the  Column,  a  slender  tiiread- 
like  body  passing  through  the  middlb  of  the  Theca,  uid 
to  which  the  seed  is  attadied ;  apcmkysis,  a  fleshy  round 
UT  oblong  body  that  appears  at  the  baae  of  the  Theca. 
The  calyptre  is  either  entire,  as  in  GrMUNtla  eitinctoria ; 
half,  as  in  most  Musd;  hairy,  as  in  Pdt^ehumf  deo- 
tated,  as  in  Grmmia  dentata.  The  Lid  is  distinguished 
as  to  its  fi|[ure  into  acute,  mucronate,  convex,  &c*  The 
Mouth  is  either  naked  or  set  with  membranaceous  teeth  in 
difierent  rows  and  positions.— Sfrodi2e,  a  pericarp  made  of 
a  caikui.—Apothecium,  a  pericarp  peculiar  to  the  Lichens. 
Swd,  The  Seed  is  that  part  of  the  plant  destined  for  pro- 
pagation. It  consists  of  different  parts,  namdy,  cotyU- 
dones.  Cotyledons,  or  Seed-Leaves ;  corrtJum,  the 
Corcle ;  hylum  the  Eye ;  ^/rtniculus  umbUicalis,  the 
Umbilical  Chord  ;  plumula,  the  Plumule ;  and  rottdlum, 
the  Rostel. — Cotyledons,  are  the  two  lobes,  or  Seed- 
Leaves. — Corctilum,  the  Corcle,  or  germ  of  the  new  pbmL 
— Hvlum,  the  Eye,  a  deep  scar  in  that  part  of  the  seed 
which  has  been  occupied  by  the  corcle. — Funicuhu  tm- 
bilicalis,  the  Umbilical  chord,  or  the  thread  by  which 
the  seed  is  attached. — Plumula,  the  Plumule,  or  that 
part  of  the  corcle  which  ascends  to  form  the  leaves.— 
Rostrum,  the  Hostel,  the  other  part  of  the  corcle  which 
descends  into  Uie  earth,  and  becomes  the  root.  Tlie 
seed  is,  besides,  covered  with  two  coats,  the  one  external, 
called  the  tunica  externa,  and  the  other  internal,  Mem* 
brana  interna.  Other  parts  belon^g  to  the  Seed  or  Pe> 
ricarp  are  arillas,  the  Aril ;  pappus,  the  Down ;  dema, 
the  Tuft ;  Cauda,  the  Tail ;  rostrum,  the  Beak ;  ah,  tlw 
Wing :  crista,  the  Crest ;  casta,  the  Ribs ;  verruca,  the 
Wart ;  pruina,  the  Hoar ;  eftiter,  the  Springer ;  capU- 
liUum,  the  Hair-Net,  and  the  tri^idium,i—AriUu$,  the 
Aril,  is  a  soft  membrane  extended  over  the  seed,  whidi 
is  succulent,  as  in  Enont^us  Europetus,  tbe  Spindle- 
Tree  ;  the  Aril,  cartila^pnous,  memoranaceous,  halved, 
torn,  caped ;  or  netlike,  as  in  the  Orchis.  Sometimes  (he 
Aril  encloses  the  pericarp  as  well  as  the  seed,  as  in 
Myristica  mosckata,  the  Nutmeg. — Pappus,  or  Down, 
the  calyx  of  each  particular  floret  endosed  in  a  common 
perianth.  The  Down  is  either  sitting,  stipitate,  abiding, 
caducous,  calycled ;  ^g^.^^^<e9^e«««'» 
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the  Sunflower ;  awned  •■  in  BiAiu  tripartUat  itdlatc^ 
hair-like,  (ringed,  setooeoiUi  tcc—J^im,  or  Coma, 
the-  Tuft,  a  sort  of  fOoie  pt^aput^Cauda,  the  Tail,  a 
threadlike  body  that  appears  on  the  top  of  the  seed^ 
Jtottruntt  a  persistent  style  on  the  seed  or  pericarp.— 
.Ala,  the  Wing,  a  cartilaginous  membrane  on  the  seed 
and  the  pericarp.— Cm/a,  the  Crest,  a  cork-like  wing : 
on  the  top  of  some  pericarps.  —  Cotta,  the  Ribs, 
prominent  ridges  on  some  pericarps. —  Verruca,  the 
Wart,  a  protuberance  on  many  seeds. — Pruina,  the 
Hoar,  a  nne  white  powder  that  ofien  covers  the  seeds 
and  the  pericarp.— £2a/rr,  the  Springer,  a  filiform  elastic 
body  found  on  tlie  seeds  the  Mutd  hepatici. — CapQlu 
tittm,  a  Hair*Net  that  serves  to  fasten  the  seeds  of  some 
Fungi. — Trichidium,  or  Pecten,  a  yery  tender  simple 
hair  which  supports  the  seed  in  some  Futm, 

Sate,  The  Boae  connects  all  the  parts  ot  fruptification^ 
and  consists  oi—Receptaadum^  the  Receptacle,  or  body 
on  which  the  flower  stands.  The  Recqitacle  is  distin- 
gtushed  as  to  its  form  into  flat,  convex,  conical ;  clubbed 
as  in  Arum,  closed  as  in  Ficus  j  quadrifid  as  in  Mithri- 
datea  quadr^ida ;  flat  as  in  Dor*tenia,  &c. — Thalamus, 
the  Fruit-bed,  which  encloses  the  fruit  within  its  sub- 
stance. Hiis  ia  of  different  kinds,  npetta,  the  Target, 
a  thin  round  or  oblong  flruit-bed,  whicn  ia  diiefly  found 
in  the  genus  Pdtidea  ;  tcuteSa,  the  Shield,  a  pU^shf4)ed 
fhiit-bM,  propa  only  to  the  Algie;  tu&Brculum,  a  con- 
vex &uit-bed  which  has  no  raiwd  m«;pn ;  gyrotna,  or 
irktt,  which  has  the  wpearance  of  a  saucer,  and  is  pe- 
culiar  to  the  genus  UmbiUcariaf  do^la,  which  is  in 
thapt  like  a  nail ;  orbiculut,  a  round  fruit-bed  flat  on 
both  sides,  in  the  substance  of  some  fungi,  as  Niihdariaj 
Hneila,  a  lineiu--shaped  fruit-bed: 

Fkftoert.  Flowen  are  either  simple  or  compound— The 
Simple  Flower  is  distinguished  into  flos  nudus,  the  Naked 
Flower,  which  has  oeither  calyx  nor  corolla ;  ^fios  apeta- 
Uu,  the  Apetalous  Flower,  which  .has  no  corolla;  Jlos 
aphyllus,  or  corallaceus,  the  Aphyllous  Flower,  which  has 
no  calyx  hermaphrodttut,  the  Hermaphrodite  Flower, 
which  has  no  stamina  and  pistillum ;  Jlot  Jbemineut,  the 
Female  Flower,  having  no  stamina  masculus,  the 
Male  Flower,  having  no  pistil. — The  Compound  Flower 
is  that  which  has  seve;^  flowers  seated  close  together, 
so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  but  one.  It  is  distin- 
guished according  to  the  form  into  semifloscular,  ^Uscoid, 
radiate,  &c*   [vide  Flower} 

Classification  of  Plants. 

Hants  are  classed  either  accordiug  to  a  natural  or  an  arti- 
ficial order. 

Natural  Orderi.  Plants  in  Aeir  natural  order  are  divided 
into  seven  families,  namely — Fun^  which  are  fleshy, 
coriatKous,  or  woody— A^a,  whidi  have  neither  stem 
nor  leaves.*— itfum.  Mosses,  iriiich  resemble  c^er  plants 
in  nothing,  exe«)t  in  their  leaves  and  fnuL^FiUcett  Ferns, 
that  never  send  forth  mpre  than  one  leaf  on  a  footstalk. 
Their  fructification  is  either  in  a  spike,  whence  they  are 
called 'spiciferae;  or  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  Epi^yUo- 
sperma;  or  on  the  root  in  the  form  of  a  knob,  linizo- 
tperma. — Gramina,  Grasses,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  stem,  which  is  a  culm,  or  straw.— Zi&i,  Lilies,  hav- 
ing a  tuberous  or  bulbous  root. — PaSmee^  Palms,  which 
have  an  arboreous  stem,  called  Stipes,  from  which  rise 
the  leaves,  but  not  the  branches.— P/tm/tv,  Plants,  all 
those  which  do  not  come  under  the  above  divisions. 
Iheee  are  divided  into  Herbee,  Herbs,  which  bear  flowers 
and  seeds  once,  and  then  die.  If  they  die  at  the  end 
of  one  year  they  are  called  Annuals;  if  they  last  two 
years  th^  are  called  Biennials,, —  Suffrutices,  ynder- 
abhib%  the  stem  of  which  perishes  annuallyi  but  the 


root  remains.   These  are  iietter  known  by  the  name  of 

perenniedt.—Fruiices,  Shrubs,  th6  stem  of  which  con- 
tinues many  vears,  and  sends  forth  brandies  from  die 
bottom.— /iroorer,  Trees,  the  stem  of  which  sends  forth 
branches  from  the  middle  or  top. 

Artifici(d  Svstem.  The  artificial  system  is  composed  of 
Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  Species,  and  Varieties.  The 
Class  is  the  most  general  division  of  all,  including  the 
greatest  number  of  particular  plants  that  have  some 
common  characteristic;  the  Order  is  a  subdivision  of 
the  Class ;  the  Genera  are  contained  in  the  Order,  and 
the  Species  in  the  Genera ;  when  the  species  differ  from 
each  other  in  any  minute  particular,  it  is  denominated  a 
Variety.  The  name  of  a  Genus  is  called  the  generic 
Name :  that  of  a  Species  or  Variety  the  specific  or 
trivial  Name.  Id  this  manner  different  systems  have 
been  formed  according  to  the  different  characters  whicli 
have  been  selected  as  the  ground  of  distinction. 

CKsalpinus,  who  first  systematized  Botany,  formed  fifteen 
classes  from  the  fruit  and  the  situation  of  the  Corculum. 
Morison  constructed  his  system  according  to  the  flower 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  out  oF  which 
he  made  eighteen  classes,  and  divided  the  plants  gene- 
rally into  L$gnoseB  and  Herbacete.  Hermann  made  use 
of  the  flower,  fruit,  &c.  dividing  his  plants  into  He(bee 
gymnoeperma,  HeHne  angiotpemue,  Herba  apetahe,  and 
arboret.  Ray  also  chose  the  flower,  fruit,  and  external 
appearance  <n  Uie  plant,  dividing  them  into,  1.  Herba 
Mtbmarina.  3.  Fungi.  3.  Mutci.  4.  CapUtares.  5.  Ape- 
talte.  6.  PlauipetaSx.  7.  Disccndea.  8.  Corymbifa  te, 
9.  Cajntatee,  lo.  Sditario  Semine.  11.  IJmbdlifera. 
12.  Stellatce.  13.  Asjyeri/olia,  I*.  VerticelUitee.  IS.  Po- 
lysperma.  I(j.  Pomifera,  17.  Bacciferce,  18.  Afulti- 
aliqute,  19.  Monopetalee,  20.  Di-tripetala,  Sili- 
guosa.  22.  Legumnosis,  23.  Pentapetala,  24.  Flori' 
jerte.  25.  Stamlnece.  26.  Antmala.  27.  Arundinaceee, 
28.  Arboret  apetalee,  29.  Fructu  umbilicato,  30.  Fructu 
non  umbilicato.  31.  Fnuiu  sicco.  32.  Frvciu  aliquoto, 
33.  Anoniala, 

Camelhis  framed  a  system  from  the  valves  of  the  capsule, 
calling  his  classes  Pericarpia  qfora^  unifora,  biforat  Ac 
Rivinus  selected  the  Corolla,  dividing  the  plants  into 
Flores  regulares,  composite,  and  irregulares,  and  these 
agam  into  Monopetali,  dipetali,  &c. 

Tournefort  also  made  the  Corolla  the  foundation  of  bis 
system,  which  was  ffenerally  adopted  undl  the  time  of 
Liniueus.  He  divided  plants  into  Herbee  et  S^hiHees, 
Arboret  Frutices,  and  these  again  into  Herba  Ftoribui 
monopetalis  campaniformibus,  it^ndibuliformihus,  &c. 

Gleditsch  formed  his  svstem  on  the  stamina,  making  the 
following  classes:  Thalastemonis,  PHalastemotiis,  Caly- 
cottemonist  Stylostemonis,  and  CryjOottemomt. 

Haller  framed  a  natural  system  on  the  Cotyledons,  the 
Calyx,  the  Corolla,  the  Stamina,  and  the  sexes  of  the 
plants,  distinguishing  them  into— 1.  Fungi,  S.  Musci. 
3.  EpipkyUospema.  4.  ApHala.  5.  Gramina,  Sic,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  classes. 

The  system  of  Liraueus,  otherwise  called  the  sexual  system, 
because  it  embraces  the  sexes  of  plants  in  the  scheme, 
consists  of  classes  which  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  stamina,  and  of  orders  which  are  mostly  taken 
from  the  style.  From  the  first  to  the  tenth  they  arc 
named  after  the  number  of  the  stamina,  as — 1.  Monan- 
dria,  for  those  having  one  stamen ;  2.  Dtandria,  those 
with  two  stamina;  3.  Triandria,  those  with  three  sta- 
mina ;  4.  Tetrandria,^  those  with  four  stamina ;  5.  Pen- 
tandria,  those  with  five  stamina;  6.  Hexandria,  those 
with  six  stamina;  7.  HeptaTtdria,  Uiose  with  seven  sta- 
mina; 8.  Octandria,  those  with  eight  stamina;  9.  fnnfl- 
andria,  those  mth  june  tXa^ff^^^^^jptrndgiiikJ^I^ 
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with  ten  staminAt  U.  Dodeeandria,  including  those 
plants  which  hare  from  eleven  to  seventeen  stamina; 
12.  Icotandria,  those  having  nuuiy  stamina  inserted  in 
the  calyx;  13.  Polvandria,  those  having  twenty  stamina 

.  and  upwards;  H.  2>K^vnatnMr,  those  having  four  stamina 
in  one  Bower,  two  or  which  are  longer  tlian  the  rest ; 
15.  Tetradynamia,  those  having  six  statnina  in  one 
flower,  two  shorter  than  the  rest ;  1 6.  Monodelpkia,  those 
whose  filaments  are  connected  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 
or  tube;  17.  Diadehhiatfrhea  the  filaments  form  two 
parcels ;  18.  Fduad^akuty  when  the  filaments  form  seve- 
ral parcels;  19.  Sjfngene^y  when  the  aotherie  are  united 
into  one  cylmder  or  tube;  this  class  contains  mostly 
compound  flowers ;  20.  GynandriOf  when  the  stamina 
stand  on  the  style;  21.  Monoecia,  those  having  flowers 
male  and  female  in  one  plant ;  S8.  Dioeeiot  havmg  male 
and  female  flovm  so  divided,  that  one  plant  bean  only 
male  flowers,  and  the  other  only  female  flowers ;  23.  Po- 
li/gatnia,  contaming  hermaphrodite  flowers;  24.  Ctyp- 
tt^mia,  those  plants  whose  flowers  are  not  visible  to 

'  the  naked  eye,  as  the  FiUtx*t  Muscif  and  Alga. 

The  Orders  are  distinguished,  1.  According  to  the  num- 
ber of  styles,  as  MonogyuiOf  when  thei:e  is  only  one 
style  ;  so  di — tri—tetra,  &c.  gvnia,  two,  three,  four,  &c. 
styled  from  the  first  to  the  13th  class.  2.  According  to 
the  manner  of  producing  the  seed,  as  Gymno^permia, 
when  the  seeds  are  naked  ;  Angios^xrmia,  those  which 
have  the  seed  contained  in  a  pencarp ;  SUiadom  and 
Siliguota,  those  which  have  the  seed  contained  in  a 
silique  of  di&rent  uzes.  3.  According  to  the  number 
of  stamina,  and  connexion  of  the  filament  and  anthers, 
from  class  the  16th  to  the  23d>  with  the  exception  of 
the  19th.  4.  According  to  the  connexion  of  the  flower, 
which  is  distingoished  In  four  different  forms,  namely, 
l.Pi^^mia  agutdUfWhen  all  the  florets  are  henna- 
phromtes.  2.  Po^gamia  mper/lua,  when  the  disk  of 
the  compound  flower  bears  nermaphrodite  florets,  and 
the  ray  fertile  florets.  3.  Polygdmia^/rustranea,  when  the 
disk  consists  of  fertile  hermaphrodite  florets,  and  the 
ray  of  barren  female  florets.  4.  Polygamia  necessaria, 
utiea  the  disk  consists  of  barren  hermaphrodite  florets, 
and  the  ray  (tf  fertile  female  florets.  5.  Polygamia 
^regata,  woea,  betides  the  conunon  perianth,  cftch  floret 
IS  provided  with  Its  own  particular  cwyx. 
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CLASS  I. 

Mooandria. 

2  Ordert, 
1.  Mmo^ift. 
S.  Digyma. 

CLASS  n. 

Diandria. 
S  Orders, 

1,  Mono^ynia. 

2.  Digyma. 
S.  Ti^ia. 

ehMM  III. 
Triaodria. 

3  OrderM. 

1.  Mono^^yma. , 

2.  Digyma. 

3.  Tngynia. 

CLASS  IV. 

Teirandrfa. 
}•  Moiu^ynlKc 


Order*  under  each  Ctast. 
2.  Digynia. 
S.  Tetragym'a. 

CLASS  V. 

Fentandria. 
7  Order*. 

1.  Mone^ynia. 

2.  Digyma. 

3.  Trigynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

5.  Pentagynie. 

6.  Hexagynia. 

7.  PoAygjuuL 

CLASS  vr. 
Hexaodria. 
6  Ort^t. 

1.  Mono^ynia. 

2.  Dif^ia. 
S.  Tngynia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 

5.  Hexagynia. 

6.  Polygynia 


CLASS  VII. 

Heptandiia. 
4  Onbrt. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Digynia. 

3.  Tetragynia. 

4.  Heptagynm. 

CLASS  nir. 
Octandria. 

4  €>rder*. 

I.  Mono^jynia. 
3.  Digyma. 

3.  Tngynia. 

4.  Tettagynia. 

CLA8S  IX. 

Bnneaadria. 
3  Orders. 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Trigynia. 

3.  Hexagynia. 

CLASS  X. 

Decandria. 

5  Order*. 

1.  Mono^nia. 

2.  Digynia. 
3«  Tngynia. 

4.  Pentagynia. 

5.  Deca^raia. 

CLASS  ZI. 

Dodecaifdria. 

6  Order*. 
1.  Monogynia. 

3.  Di^iyma. 

3.  Tngynia.^ 

4.  Tetragynia. 

5.  Pentagynia. 

6.  Dodecagynia. 

CLASS  ZIZ. 

Icosandriik. 
3  Order*, 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Fenti^ynia. 

3.  PolygynhL 

OLAaa  XIII. 

Polyandria. 

7  Orders, 

1.  Monogynia. 

2.  Digyma. 

3.  Tngynia. 
4*  Tetragynia. 
5.  Pentagynia. 
6*  Hexa^ma. 
7<  Polygyi^ 

CLA88  zxv. 

Didynaaia. 
S  Orders, 
1.  Gynospermia. 
3.  ABgiospermia. 


CLASS  XV. 

Tetra^Himia. 
SOnisn. 

1.  SOicoIoBa. 

2.  SiKquosa. 

CLASS  XVI. 

Monoddphia. 
8  Order*. 
1.  Triaodria. 

3.  Peatandria. 

3.  Heptandria. 

4.  Octandria. 

5.  Decandria. 
6*  Endecandria. 

7.  Dodeoandria. 

8,  Polyaodria. 

CLASS  XVII, 

Diadelphia. 

4  Orders. 

1.  Pentandria. 

2.  Hexandria. 

3.  Octandria. 

4.  Decandria. 

cftAss  xvni. 
Polyadelphia. 
3  Ordert. 

1.  Dodecandria. 

2.  Icosandria. 

3.  Polyan&ia. 

CLASS  XIX. 

Syngenesia. 

5  Orders. 

1.  Polygamia  aequalis. 
S-  Ptolygamia  superflua. 

3.  Polygamia  frustranea. 

4.  Polygamia  necessaria. 

5.  Polygamia  segr^gata. 

CLASa  XX. 

Gynandria. 

7  Orders, 
1.  Monandiia. 
3.  Diandria. 

3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 

5.  Fentandria. 

6.  Hexandria. 

7.  Octandria. 

CLAta  XXI. 

Monoeda. 

8  Orders. 

1.  Monandria. 

2.  Diandria. 

3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 

5.  Fentandria. 

6.  Hexandria^ 

7.  Polyandria. 

8.  Monodelphia. 

OLA88  XXXI». 

Dioeda. 
8  Orders, 

Digitizec^^Diwd^E&g  Ic 
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5.  Triandruu 
4.  TtiCrandria. 
3.  Petttandria. 

6.  Hexaodria. 
7'  Polyaiidrw. 
8.  Monoddptua* 

CLASS  XXIII. 

Polyganiia. 
SOr^kn. 
1.  Monoecia. 


3.  DioecJa. 
&  Trioecia. 

CLASS  ZXIT. 

Cryptoganiia. 
4  Orf^. 

1,  Fllices. 

2.  Musct. 
8.  Alga. 

4.  Fuogi. 


To  the  above  may  be  added  the  characters  which  Ijuueus 
iotroduced  into  his  system, 

t.  To  mark  the  danttian  ^  idaaU. 

^  a  tne  or  shrub. 

V  a  perenataL 

0  aDiennial. 

($  an  anoual. 
S.  To  flunk  the  aex. 

9  as  hennaphEodite  flnrtiw 

S  a  nude  flow«'. 

¥  a  female  flower. 

(j  —  $  male  and  female  flowert  apon  one  stein. 
^  ■.  2  male  ^nd  feipalc  00w«fs  on  di&rent  stems. 
1;  neuter  flawcrs. 

9  I  9  hermaphsodite  and  female  flowers  in  one  com.- 
potmd  flower»  as  in  the  dau  syn^oesia. 

£  J  Ij  hermaplirodita  and  nauter  flowers  to  one  com* 
pound  flower  in  tbe  same  class. 

hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  on  one  stem* 

§  — g  benuapbrodlta  and  female  flowers. 

I^ysiology  of  Hants. 

The  Physiology  of  Plants  comprehends  dieir  vegetation, 
anatomical  struoturej  chemical  corapoaitioa»  and  diseases. 

Ve^tation. — The  vegetation  of  Planu  is  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  its  different  stages  or  states  into—Germinaiio, 
Germination,  when  the  seed  begins  to  unfold  its  tender 
leaves..—  Vematio,  or  Jrondetceniia,  Vernation,  when  tbe 
swollen  buds  of  trees,  &c.  unfold  their  leaves.— Somnuf, 
Sleep,  when  in  the  evening,  or  at  night,  the  leaves  of 
plants  bang  dov/a.-^DefiiUatiOt  Defoliation,  when  in  au- 
tumn the  leaves  fall  ciL-^Vir^itas,  Virgimty,  when  the 
flowers  or  buds  are  not  yet  unfolded.— ^InMenx,  Expan- 
•ioo.  when  the  flowers  are  perfectly  developed. — ^ti- 
uitio.  Estivation,  the  mmth  or  season  of  the  year  .when 
the  flower  u  in  perfection.— Fnicfj^icaf^,  Fructification, 
,  when  the  antbene  communicate  the  fiructifying  dust  to 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

Anatomy  of  Plants,  as  to  th«r  Anatomical  struc- 

ture, consist  of  afr*-^pu^crm»,  or  cufw,  the  Cuticle.— 
CorieXf  the  Outer  Bark.— /.i^,  Inner  Bark^Albumum, 
the  Soft  Wood^Z.%sHffn,  Wood.— Medulla,  the  Pith. 
-^Parenchyma,  a  fleshy  aubstance  which  incloses  the 
pith.—  Vata  pnmmatapkora.  Air- Vessels,  which  are  tlie 
conducton  of  air.—  l  ata  adducentia,  Aducent  Vessels, 
otherwise  called  spiral  Vessels,  from  their  twisted  apr 
pearance,  which  proceed  either  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
air-vessels  or  twine  round  them.—  Vasa  reduceiUia,  Redu- 
cent  Vessels,  which  are  supposed  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
tran^iration.  They  are  more  delicate  than  the  pre- 
cediag'^Vasa  lyn^atica.  Lymphatic  Vessels,  which 
are  very  delicate,  and  reticularly  united.— TVAi  cdUdosa, 
Celltdar  Texture,  a  deliciUe  membrane  which  surrounds 
all  the  vessels.  The  juices  contained  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture are  lymphatic  in  all  plants,  resinous  in  those  of  the 
fir  trttK,  and  guramy  in  fruit  .trees..  '  Gfaarfsfce,  Glands, 
Mouod  elevated  bodies  whiob  ^erre  as  vacretoiy  miels, 
.lod  ace  iBgttared  over  di&reat  part*  «f  phmts. 


CkemiaJ  CompotkioH  of  Ptantt.^tlaaU  are  found,. on  a 
chemical  analjrsis,  to  be  principally  composed  of  three 
simple  substances,  namely,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and 
Oxygen,  of  which  Carbon  forms  the  chief  ii^e^ient. 
There  are  other  simple  substances  which  enter  partially 
into  their  composition,  as  Azote,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus, 
Muriatic  Acid,  Silica,  Iron,  Manganese,  Potash,  Soda, 
Ume,  Magnesia,  and  Alumina.  The  principal  com- 
pound substances  which  form  the  more  immediate  and 
sensible  ingredients  are,  the  Acids,  Mucilage,  Sugar, 
Stardi,  Albumen,  Gluten,  Fixed  Oil,  Wax,  Kesin, 
Caoutchouc,  Gum  Resins,  Volatile  Oil,  Campbor,  &c. 

Disease*  of  P^n/«.— The  [K-incipal  diseases  or  accidents  to 
which  plants  are  exposed  are — Fissura,  Fissure,  the  se- 
paration of  the  solid  parts  into  a  long  cleft,  proceeding 
either  from  fulness  of  juice,  Polytarca,  or  from  frost. 
In  this  latter  case  it  degenerates  into  a  chilblain,  prnw, 
from  which  a  blackish  sharp  liquor  exudes. — Deftduaio 
notha.  Premature  Defoliation,  when  the  leaves  fall  off 
before  the  usual  period. — Hamonht^ia,  Hsemonrhage, 
which  is  either  spontaneous  w  occauoued  by  wounds,* — 
AlbigOf  Mildew,  a  whitish  mucilaginous  coating  ^  the 
leaves  of  plants,  wluch  often  causes  their  dacay^Md- 
ligo,  Honey-Dew,  a  sweet  clear  juice  found  upon  the 
leaves  in  hot  weather.— i£u&^o,  Eust,  uipears  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  many  plants^— Xepra,  Leprosy,  which 
affects  the  trunk,  especially  of  young  trees. — GaUa, 
Galls,  produced  by  small  flying  insects,  the  Cynips  of 
Linnaeus.  One  sort  of  Gall  is  called  fdliculus  camosuSf 
found  on  the  leaves  of  Black  Poplar.  —  Contorsiones, 
Contorsions,  produced  also  by  insects  on  the  leaves, — 
Verruca,  Wart,  a  small  protuberance  fpund  on  fruit-trees, 
particularly  the  ap^e. — Navi,  or  maadee.  Moles,  which 
arise  from  wounds  of  the  cutis.— Tu^r  Imosuoi  is  met 
with  on  trunks  of  tnes^ SguamatumeSt  Spongy  Swell- 
ings-, produced  by  insects  wliich  lay  their  e^gs  in  the 
apex  o£  the  bud.— BA^^raar,  a  sort  of  swelhng,  which 
occurs  in  roses  only.— C^^rtMu,  an  auction  of  plants 
which  causes  the  loss  of  their  green  colour.— J^nu 
difiers  from  chloroti*  only  in  its  colour  and  its  ceuse* 
which  latter  is  early  cold  m  autumn^ — jhtasarca,  Dropsy, 
which  arises  from  long  cmitinued  rain.^ — Pkthiriasis,  a 
disease  in  which  tbe  whole  plant  is  covwed  with  insects. 
—  Vermnatio,  Worms,  a  disease  in  which  tbe  krva  of 
insects  ii^t  the  stem,  leaves,  and  fruit.— Xa&af>  Con* 
sumption,  which  arises  from  the  hctfluenes  ojf  the  diove^ 
mentioned  diseaaes.— DeAsttoi^  Debili^,  what  Wl  the 
parts  of  the  plant  hang  down  in  a  relaxed  atate. — Sug^ 
eatio  inereme^it  Stoppage  of  growth. — Extdoeratia,  Ex- 
ulceration,  Uie  corroded  part  of  a  plant,  from  which  pro- 
ceeds an  ichorous  water.— Csranoma,  Cancer,  which  oc- 
curs principally  in  fruit-trees  when  they  lose  much  ^m. 
—MutiUaiQt  Mutilation,  happens  in  flowers  when  smgle 
parts  do  not  come  to  perfection^Morutrontoi,  Mon- 
strosity, the  preternatural  form  of  single  parts  or  a  whole 
pluit  One  of  the  most  cemark^e  monstrosities  is  that 
called  the  Clavus,  in  grain,  when  the  seed  is  swelled  three 
times  its  usual  size  and  thickness,  but  has  no  oorcle.— 
SteriliUut  Sterility,  is  that  disease  in  nlants  which  causes 
them  to  yield  neither  flower  nor  seed.— ^ioriw,  •  Abor- 
tioo,  when  flow<ering  plants  provided  with  pafiectfoaale 
organs  of  generation  do  net  bear  fruit. 

Principal  Writers  on  Botany^  in  Chronological  Succession, 

Theophrasti  "  Historia  Plantarum;"  Dioscorides  *' De 
Materia  Medica;"  Galen  "  De  Simplicium  Medica- 
mentorum  Facultatibus,"  &c. ;  Plinit  "  Historia  Na- 
turalis;"  OribatH  *'  Mediae  CoOectioaes;" - 
JEgiaiU  "De  Re  Medica;"  Snnjelmi,  "I 
Phutfanun;"  Trtui  Knem^n^^iaMJ^ 
Sl8 
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"  Enchiridion  historife  Plantarum ;  **  Fuchm  "  De 
Historia  Stirpium  commentarii  insignes;"  MatthioU 
**  Kreeuterbuch ; "  Dodonai  *•  Sdrpium  Historiee;  "  Lo- 
hdii  "  Plantarum,  seu  Stirpium  Historia  et  Adversaria; 
Clutii  "  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia,"  &c.;  CataU 
pint  de  Planiis,  Hbri  xx'u ;  Ddechampii  Historia  ge- 
neralis  Plantarum ; "  Camerarii  *'  Hortus  medicus  phi- 
loBophicus;"  Prosper  Alpinus  "  De  Plantis  -^gy^ti 
liber,  et  de  PlanUs  exotioU  libri  duo;"  J.  Bauhtni 
**  Hutoria  Plantarum ;  "  Coliimna  "  ^tfimrmtf  sive 
I^antanim  aliquot  Historia;"  C.  Bauhtni  "  «M-wri'Mc{, 
seu  Enumeratio  Plantarum  ab  Herbariis  descriptarum," 
&c. ;  Gerarde's  "  Herbal,  or  general  History  of  Plants ; " 
TaHtinton'9  **  Theatrura  Botanicum,"  &c. ;  RaU  "  His- 
toria Plantarum,"  &c. ;  Breynii  "  Exoticarum  et  minus 
cognitarum  Stirpium,"  Stc. :  Wteedi  "  Hortus  Malaba- 
ricus  Indidu,"  &c. ;  J.  Commdini  "  HorU  me^d  Am- 
■telodamenais  rariorum  tam  <Mrientalisj  quam  occidentalis 
Indiae  ^antanim  Descriptio  et  Icones,"  Casp,  Comme' 
lint  "  Font  Malftbarica;"  Plutatet  **  Phitoemphia,  et 
Almageatum  Botanicum,"  &c. ;  Plumier  "  Nova  I^- 
tanim  Americanarum  genera,"  &c. ;  Toume/brt  **  In- 
stitutiones  Rei  herbanas;"  Boerhaave  "  Index  alter 
plantarum  horti  Academici  Lugdoni-Bativini ; "  VaUlant 
**  Botanicon  Parisiense/'  &c. ;  Linnat  '*  Sjstema  Plan- 
tarum," "  Genera  Plantarum,"  **  Spedei  Flantanun," 
♦*  Pbilo80[dua  Botanica," 

Explanation  of  the  Platet, 
Plate  No*  I.  (21) 

Roots.  Fig.  1.  A  creeping  scaly  root  of  the  Oxalts 
laciniata.  2.  A  dentated  root  of  the  Ophryt  coraUorhiza. 
S.  A  tuberous,  pendulous  root  of  the  Spiraa  filipendula. 
4.  A  granulated  root  of  the  Saxifraga  granulata,  S.  A 
palmaled  root  of  the  Orchis  lat0'cUa.  6.  A  root  of  the 
Succiaa  Juchsiit  which  is  pnemorse,  or  bitten  off.  7.  The 
tunicftted  bulb  of  the  Allium  cepa.  8.  The  scaly  bulb 
of  the  LUiutn  bulbifera,  9.  The  horizontal  root  of  the 
Gratida  officinalis,  which  is  jointed  and  fibrous  at  the 
joints.  10.  The  testiculated  or  fcrotifonn  root  of  the 
Orchis  militaris  .*  a,  the  old  tuber  that  sent  up  and 
nourished  the  stem  of  the  preceding  year ;  h,  die  new 
tuber  that  sent  up  and  nourisbed  the  preiait  year's  stem. 

Stem*.  F^.  11.  A  ston  bending  upwards,  adseetidens. 
12.  A  stem  bent  downwards,  deannatut.  IS.  A  sarmen- 
tose  stem.  14.  A  flocuose  stem  of  the  OAutrus 
htxifdius,  which  has  obovate  leaves  standing  in  bundles. 
15.  A  quadrangular  stem  with  stellate  leaves,  which 
stand  close  together.  16.  A  twining  stem  which  twists 
itself  round  its  prop  from  left  to  right.  17.  An  articu- 
lated stem.  18.  A  culm,  or  straw.  19.  A  naked  stipe 
of  the  Boletus  bavinus,  a  fungus.  90.  A  surculus,  or 
shoot,  of  the  Polvtrichum  communet  the  theca  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  hair^  calyptra.  SI .  The  scape,  a,  of 
the  Pinguictda  vul^aris^  bearii^  a  flower  with  a  horned 
nectary.  22.  A  wmged  petiole  or  leafttalk,  a,  of  the 
Citrus  aurantium.  23.  The  bristle  of  the  Polytric/tum 
eontntune  with  the  Pertdiatmm,  and  the  cqnule  without 
an  operculum. 

Inflorescence.  Fig.  24.  A  leafy  capitulum  of  the  Gom- 
phrena  globosa.  25.  The  circinate  spike  of  the  HeUotro- 
•^um  Indicum.  26.  The  raceme  of  the  vetch,  which  has 
Its  leaves  alternately  pinnate  and  die  corolla  papUiona- 
ceous.   87*  A  fiucicle  of  the  Rhexia  higterkouiet, 

Plate  No.  IL  (22) 

Inflorescence.  Fig.  1  .—A  compound  umbel  of  the  Ammi 
mttju*.  3.  The  cyme  of  the  Viimmum  opaimf  having 
la^  neuter  flowers  at  the  extremities.  3.  The  carymb 


oT  AiAiUea  crUkii^foUtt,  4.  Tbe  panicle  of  the  Poff 
trtmaUs.  5.  A  catkin  of  the  Poptdiu  tremuUt  bearing 
female  flowers.  6.  The  univalve  spathe  of  ^e  Arum 
maculatum,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  nadix. 
7.  The  spadix  of  the  for^oug  flowo-,  with  ramaU 
flowers  below  and  male  flowers  above. 
Simple  Xjeaves.  Fig.  8.  A  venoso-nerved  leaf.  9.  A  rhom- 
bic leaf  of  Hibiicut  rkombifoliiu.  10.  An  ovate  leaf  of  the 
CUtus  auraniium,  the  Oran^.  11.  The  leaf  of  the 
Lacis  JlumaUsf  which  isladmate  and  curled.  12.  The 
lanceolate  leaf  of  the  Nepenthes  dtttUlaioriat  which  bears 
apedicelled  ascidium,  a.  13.  A  quintuple-nerved  lea£ 
14.  An  oval  pointed  perfoliate  leaf  of  the  Bupleurum 
rotundi/bliam,  15.  The  leaf  of  the  Epidendrum  pris- 
tnorsum,  which  is,  as  it  were,  bitten  off  at  the  end.  16.  A 
iyrate  leaf.  17*  A  spatulate  leaf.  18.  A  squarroae  laci- 
niate  leaf,  which  is  also  decurrent,  and  has  a  winged 
footstalk.  19.  The  imbricated  leaves  of  the  BerUteva 
dUaris,  which  are  ciliated.  20.  The  singular  leaf  of  toe 
Sarraeenia  pttrpitrm,  or  Purple  Sidesaddle  Flower. 
81.  The  anomalous  leaf  of  the  Diomea  Mwdjpa^  or 
Venus's  flytrap. 

PUte  No.  IIL  (23) 

Compound  Leaves,  Fulcra,  &c.  Fig.  I .  A  joinfeedl^  pin- 
nate leaf  of  the  Fagara  pterota.  2.  A  digitato-pumate 
leaf  of  the  Mimosa  pudica.  3.  A  tripinnate  leaf.  4.  The 
sJtemately  pinnate  leaf  of  the  Vicia  sattna^  or  Common 
Vetch.  5.  The  interruptedly  pinnate  leaf  of  Uie  Spinwa 
^ipendula,  the  pinnule  of  which  is  lanceolate  and 
unequally  dentated.  6.  A  trigeminate  leaf  of  the  Jfi- 
mosa  trieemina.  7.  A  tritemate  leaf.  8.  The  sinuated 
leaves  of  the  Common  Oak,  having  the  ramenta  betweea 
them.  9.  The  frond  of  the  Polypodium  otites  diminished, 
havmg  a  frond  with  confluent  pinnie,  on  the  bade  of 
which  are  the  subrotund  sori.  10.  The  fotile  frond  of 
Osmunda  einnamomea  diminished,  which  is  pinnated; 
and  the  unfertile,  which  is  bipinnatifid.  11.  The  do- 
nated frond  of  the  Pteris  longifoUa^  having  linear  maaacs- 
which  are  marginal  and  continued.  12.  The  twining, 
stem  of  the  Bamtteria  purpurea,  twining  from  the  rig^tto> 
the  lefl,  the  leaves  of  which  are  opposite  and  elliptic,  and 
bear  a  coiTmbus.  13.  Part  of  a  straw  with  a  leaf,  mffd 
at  the  base  a  strap.  14.  The  Pasnfiora  iSteefiora, 
having,  o,  a  round  stem ;  b,  a  heartshaped  leaf ;  «,  don* 
ble  stipulae;  d,  an  axillary  tendril;  e,  a  one-fioweieA 
peduncle;  /J",  a  pc^ypetalous  corolla;  gg^  nectarisk, 
which  consist  of  straight  threads;  and'A,  a  pedicdlad 
germen.  15.  The  Bupleurum  rotundifoUmnj  with  a, 
a  perfoliate  stem  and  leaf ;  i,  a  depauperate  umbel ; 
uid  a  pentaph^'tlous  involucrum.  16.  The  Sagittaria 
sagittifoliat  having,  a,  an  arrowshaped  leaf ;  A,  a  chan- 
nelled  petiole ;  c,  a  three-sided  scape.  The  flowers 
stand  in  whirls,  as  ntd  d,  and  are  tripetalous.  17.  Hie 
Eri/thropylon  coca  has  a  veined  leaf  and  lateral  peduii> 
cles,  a  a  a.  18.  The  two-rowed  sori  whidi  stand  trans- 
versely on  the  frond  of  the  Dancea  nodosa.  19.  The 
Agaricus  conspurcatus,  a  fungus  having  a,  an  annulated 
stipe;  bf  the  annulus  sessile r  and  c,  the  pileus-  um- 
bonated  and  squarrose.  20.  The  Oeastrum  pedicdlatumf. 
a  fungus  with,  £r,  a  stellated  volva  of  a  spherical  flgnre 
and  b,  ft  ciliated  orifice.  21.  The  scape  of  the  £^wtt<* 
fum  arvensCf  which  is  one  of  the  Filtces  sptct/eres. 
22.  Ihe  Lichen  stellaris,  an  alga  with  a  stellated  frvmd 
and  scutellae,  or  plateshaped  fruit-4>eds  in  the  middle. 
S3.  The  licAen  gracilis,  having  a  cup>beartng  frond. 

Phue  No.  IV.  (24) 

Fructification.  F^,  1.  A  back  ritn^ot Aft^f^^  P9  dis- 
play the  calyx,  or  ciiiDigilii^dc«|^tli|Vs^anfiiw  die 
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cup.  S*  a,  The  flower,  in  bud,  of  die  LUmm  candidum, 
or  Common  White  Lily.  b.  The  bellshaped  corolla,  or 
blocMHn,  expanding,  cccccc.  The  six  petals  of  the 
corolla  quite  open,  d.  The  pistil,  or  pointal.  e.  The 
germ.  The  style,  g.  The  stigma.  A.  The  six  sta- 
mens, u  The  filaments,  it.  The  anthers.  /.  The  germ, 
admced  into  a  pericarp,  which  is  here  a  capsule,  nt.  A 
transverse  section  of  the  poricarp,  to  show  the  three 
cells  and  seeds.  3.  A  flower  of  the  Ckeiranthui  inca- 
Hw,  or  Stock-GiUiflower,  showing — a.  The  four  petals 
and  Uie  cnidform  shape  of  the  corolla,  b.  The  calyx 
of  the  same,  seen  from  a  back  view,  eonsisting  of  four 
leaflets^  and  bulging  out  at  the  bottom,  c,  A  single 
petal  separated,  ue  lower  narrow  part  of  which  is  called 
the  ungms,  or  tail;  the  iq>per  spreading  part,  the  latmnot 
or  boraer.  A  leaion  cf  the  calyx,  with  the  cingle 
pistil  and  ax  stameiu  in  their  proper  ntuation.  0.  The 
nx  stam«is«  two  of  which  are  aeuMbly  shorter  than  the 
other  four.  ^  The  pistil  separated  from  the  other  parts. 
g.  A  sinele  stamen.  *  A.  The  fruit  seed-vessel,  or  peri- 
cam,  called  the  silique,  open  from  the  bottom  upward^ 
and  showing  the  two  valves  with  the  seeds  rangM  along 
the  dissepiment}  or  partition  of  the  two  cells,  and  the 
permanent  ftisrna  at  the  ton.  4.  a.  The  glume,  which  is 
the  calyx  of  Grasses,  b.  The  anthers  on  the  filaments, 
c  The  downy  summits  of  the  styles.  5.  A  flower  with 
the  calyx,  stamen,  and  pistils,  but  thepetals  taken 
away.  a.  The  calyx  or  cup.  bbbbbb.  The  anthers  of 
the  stamens,  c.  The  germen.  d.  The  style,  e.  The 
summit.  /.  One  of  the  anthers  discharging  its  pollen. 
6>  A  frinnelshaped  corolla,  or  blossom,  a.  The  tube, 
i.  The  hordes,  c.  The  calvx,  or  cup.  7.  A  crucifonn 
corolla,  with  the  calyx  taxen  away  to  show,  a  a,  the 
claws,  tmgues,  of  the  petals,  bbblt.  The  Umh«,  lamiTta, 
of  the  petals,  c.  The  receptacle.  8.  The  flower  of  the 
JDimorjjka  ^-andifiora,  with  its  singular  eorolla.  9.  The 
flower  of  uie  Rupala  montanay  Uie  stamina  of  which 
stand  on  the  tips  of  the  petals.  10.  The  flower  of  the 
iS(mw2ia  crmsto,  which  has  a  j^icelled  germen.  1 1 .  The 
flower  of  the  Fuehma  enorticata,  with  a  funnelshaped 
cordla,  showing  a,  ita  tetraphyllouB  crown,  and,  b,  the 
three-lobed  »wuk  18.  The  Aemutum  napeUus,  or 
Blue  MonkVHood,  drawing,  a  a,  the  two  recurved 
pedunculated  nectaries.  6.  A  ungle-nectary  taken  out 
of  the  flower.  IS.  a.  The  nectary  of  the  Dd^Uaum 
Ajaeis,  or  Garden  Larkspur,  continued  backwaitl  in  the 
form  of  a  spur.  14.  The  flower  of  the  Parnastia  paliu- 
trist  showinjg,  a,  the  nectareous  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
stamens,  b.  The  five  faeartshaped  nectaries,  terminating 
in  hairs,  with  a  little  ball  oit  the  top  of  each  hair,  ana 
placed  between  the  stamens.  15.  A  petal  of  the  Ra- 
nmadtUf  showing,  a  a,  the  honied  gland  jusk  above  the 
base  on  the  insiae.  16.  The  nectary  of  the  Iris,  or 
Flag,  in  form  of  a  villous  line  along  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  reflex  petals.  17*  The  Fmellaria  Imperialist  or 
Crown  Imperial,  showing  an  excavation,  a,  at  the  base  of 
the  petal.  tS.  a.  The  tubular  nectaries  placed  in  a 
ring  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  in  the  HdUborm 
Jahdus,  or  Stinkbg  Black  HellehoK.  b,  A  ungle  nec- 
tary. 19.  a.  The  closed  riogent,  or  personate  corolla, 
-  of  the  Aidhrhimtm  majus,  or  Snap-Dragon.  6.  The 
corolla  opened,  to  show  die  situation  of  the  stamens, 
c.  The  capsule,  with  tlie  pennanent  style  and  calyx. 
90.  a.  A  single  flower  of  the  Digilalu  purpurea,  or 
Ptvple  FoK-glovei  showing  its  open  bellshapeu  corolla. 
A.  Tim  ioaide,  exhibiting  the  situation  and  structure  of 
the  stamenk  e.  The  germ,  with  the  style,  d.  The 
capsule,  with  the  style  permanent.  81.  a.  The  pericarp 
jof  the  Pitum  sativum,  or  Garden  Pea,  which  is  a  legume 
jiHqiie,  or  pod»  open,  to  show,  a  6,  the  two-  valves, 


ddddfCec,  The  seeds,  fastened  alternate^  ts  tfie* 
sutures  of  the  valves  at  the  back  of  the  legume,  e.  The 
permanent  calyx.  22.  Figures  of  silicles,  or  small  short 
jHfds  or  pouches,  a.  The  flat  triangular  or  heartsbaped 
silicle  of  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  b.  The  oblong  aUicle 
of  Scurvy-Grass,  both  shut  and  open.  c.  The  almost 
spherical  silicle  of  Candy  Tuft.  23.  A  capsule  cut 
open  horizontally,  to  show,  a  a  a  a,  the  receptacles  and 
seeds.  6  6  b  b.  The  partitions,  eccc.  The  valves  to 
which  the  partitions  are  connected.  24-.  A  seed,  with 
its  pappus,  or  down.  a.  The  hairlike  down.  b.  The 
feathered  down.,  d.  Tlie  pillar,  or  pedicle,  si^)porting 
the  down.  c.  The  seed. 

Plate  No.  V.  (98} 

Linnean  Oasses.-  Fig,  1—10  lepres^t  the  classes'  Afo' 
nandriOf  Diandria,  Ac  which  are  distinguished  by  the* 
number  of  the  stanmu,  from  one  to  ten.  11.  The  class- 
Dodecandria,  which  comprehends  plants  that  have  from 
eleven  to  nineteoi  stamens  inclusive.  12.  lauttadria, 
having  about  tweotjr  stamens  on  the  Calyx  or  Corolla. 

13.  Polyandritt,  having  above  twenty  stamena  on  the 
Receptacle*  or  Base  of  the  Flower.  14.  DidynamiOf 
having  four  Stamens,  two  longer  Uian  the  other  two ; 
one  Pistil ;  and  rin^t  Flowers.  15.  THratfynamia, 
having  six  Stamens,  four  longer  than  the  rest;  one 
Pistil;  Flowers  crudfonn.  16.  Monoddpkia,  having 
the  filaments  united  into  one  body.  17.  Dtaddphiat. 
having  the  filaments  united  into  two  bodies;  Corolla 
paptllionaceous.  18.  Pofyadelphia,  having  the  filaments^ 
in  three  or  more  parcels ;  Stamens  coherent  at  the  top 
only,  or  by  the  Anthers.  19.  Syngenesia,  having  the- 
Anthers  united,  five  filaments  distinct ;  one  pistil,  with 
Stamens  growing  out  of  the  Pistil  itself.  The  Flowers 
are  compound.  20.  Gynandria,  having  Stamens  on  the 
I^til  instead  of  the  Receptacle.  All  the  flowers  im- 
perfect, having  stamens  only,  or  pistils  only.  21.  Jtfo- 
noecia,  having  a,  a  male  flower,  and  b,  a  female  flower, 
separate  on  uie  same  plant.  22.  Diotcia,  having  a,  a 
plant,  with  a  male  flower ;  5,  another  plant  with  a  remale* 
flower.  23.  Polygamia,  having  o,  a  plant  with  a  male 
and  hermaphrodite  flower ;  b,  another  plant  with  a 
female  and  hennafrfurodite  flower.  24.  Cryptt^ma,  a 
felix  or  Fern,  having  the  fhictification  upon  the  back  of 
(he  lea£ 

Fhrte  No.  VI.  (96) 

Linnean  Orders.  Fig.  1—10  represent  Uie  Orders  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  pistils  ;  namely,  1.  Mono- 
gynia,  one  Pistil ;  2.  Digynia,  two  Pistils ;  3.  Trigynta,. 
three  Pistils ;  4.  Tetragynia,  four  Instils;  5.  Pentagynia, 
five  Pistils;  6.  Hexagynia,  six  I^ttls;  7-  Hmtagynia, 
seven  Pistils ;  8.  Decagynia^  ten  Pistils ;  9.  Ijoaecagy- 
nia,  twelve  Pistils ;  10.  Polygynia,  many  Pistils. — 
^1^.  11.  Didynamia  Gymnomermia,  having  four  naked 
seeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  Perianth  ;  a,  toe  four  seeds 
in  their  natural  order ;  b,  the  Calyx  laid  open  to  show 
them  more  plainly.  IS.  Didynamia  Angiomermia,  the 
Seeds  in  a  Seed  vessel  which  is  two-celled,  and  the 
seeds,  which  are  manj^  are  fastened  to  a  receptacle  in-  the 
middle  of  it.  13.  Tetradynanda  siliculosa,  having  a 
Silicle,  or  short,  two-valved  Pericarp  for  the  fruit. 

14.  Tetradynamia  SiU^uota,  having  a  Silique,  or  oblong 
narrow,  two-valved  Pericarp.  15.  Polymtmia  Mquali$t 
the  first  of  the  rix  Orders  belonging  to-uie  Class  ^nge^ 
nesia,  having  the  whole  flower  regulaiv  idl  the  Funeta 
alike  hermaphrocUte,  and,  consequentiy,  fertile;  a,  a 
Compound  ngtdate  Flower;  a  single  Floret;  e,  the 
genu  crowned  by  its  pappus ;  ^,  the  cinder  of  anthers 
with  the  bifid  curled  stigma  above  it.  Th^othOT^QcderJ , 
are  aa  follow:— 16.  Al^tmii^iiftii^ 
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^Flower;  1^,  a  ilngle'tubulous  and  ll^ulftte  Floret;  the 
'  -cylinder  of  anthers.  n>  Polugamta  FntHanea,  a,  an 
entire  Flower ;  b,  a  Bin|;le  fertile  Roret ;  c,  a  Floret  that 
is  neuter.  18.  Polygamta  Neceasarta,  a,  an  entire  Flower; 
I,  a  fertile  Floret ;  c,  a  neuter  Floret ;  d,  a  fertile  seed  ; 
e,  an  abortive  Seed.  19.  Polygamia  segregata,  a,  an  entire 
flower;  h,  a  single  tubolous  floret  surrounded  with  its 
calyx ;  e,  one  stripped  of  the  calyx.  20.  Monogamia, 
a,  a  simole  Flower;  b,  the  Anthers  united.  21.  TVtoecta, 
the  thira  Order  of  the  Class  Pt^i/gamia^  representing  a, 
a  plant  that  has  male  flowers  only;  b,  one  that  has 
female  flowers  only;  c,  one  that  has  hermaphrodite 
flowers  only.  5*2.  Cruptogamta  FHicest  a  Feni  having 
the  fructification  on  the  uick  of  the  Leaf.  23.  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  Order  Musei.  24.  A  specimen  of  the 
Order  Atga.   25.  A  specimen  of  the  Order  Fungi, 

Phtfes  No.  Vn,  VIII.  (27, 28) 

Linnean  Classes  and  Orders  exemplified.  Fig.  1 .  Monan- 
dria  Mtmogynia.  a.  The  flower  of  Canna  Indica,  or 
Indian  9iot,  with  its  monopetalons  six-parted  Corolla, 
ft.  The  •ad>rou8  Germ.  c.  The  ti^Ayllous  perianth,  or 
calyx  OB  die  top  of  the  germ.  d.  The  anther  growing  to 
one  of  the  Petals,  wfaieh  serves  it  for  a  filament,  e.  The 
Style  growing  to  die  petdiferm  filaiaaent.  /I  The 
sedmnu  capsule  cut  open  to  show  the  three  cells. 

Fig.  2.  Diandria  Mwogyma.  a.  A  Flower  of  the  5a/na 
^idnalitt  or  Oarden  Sage,  h*  The  two  Stamens  diow- 
ing  the  singularity  of  meir  straeture.  c.  The  Pistil 
separate. 

3.     Triandria  Digmia,  a  ft-aneh  of  the  Dactylit 

flomerata,  or  Hard  Grass,    a.  The  Glume,  or  Chaff. 
b  b.  The  three  Stamens,   c.  The  two  reflected  Styles 
whh  the  feathered  Stigma. 
Fig.  4.    Telrandria  Monogynia*    a.  An  aggregate  Flower 
of  the  Scabiosa  coluntbaria,  or  Small  Scabious  consisting 
of  many  Floscules.    b.  A  single  Floscule  wtth  its  five- 
parted  Corolla,  and  the  Germ  crowned  with  hairs, 
c.  The  Calyx  with  the  four  stamens,  and  the  Pistil. 
Fig*.  5>   Peniandria  Tetragynia.    aaaaa.  The  veined 
petals  of  Pamassia  palustris.   bbbbb.  The  five  heart- 
shaped  nectaries,    ccccc.  The  five  stamens,    d.  A 
single  antlier.   «.  A  single  nectary.  Jl  The  germen 
with  the  four  pistils. 
Fig,  6.    Hexandria.   a.  The  flower  of  the  Trillium  erec- 
tum.   b.  The  stunens  and  pistils  apart,    e.  A  ungle 
pistil. 

F^.  7.    Hatandria  HeptagymM,  the  Septat  Capeiuis. 

a.  One  of  the  aeren  Stamena.  A.  One  of  the  aev^n 
Piitila. 

F»*  8.  Odandria  T^ragyniof  the  Parii  quadrtfiUia,  or 
Herb  Paris,  a.  The  four  green  Petal*,  1,  '2.  3,  4. 
bbbbbbbb.  The  eight  stamens,  cc  c  c.  The  four  Pistils. 

Fig.  9.  Enneandria  Hext^nia,  the  Butonus  umbellatusy 
or  Flowering  Rush.    o.  The  Flower  of  six  Petals. 

b.  The  nine  Stamens  surroimding.   c.  The  six  Pistils. 
Fig.  10.   Decandria  Monogynia^  the  Rhododendron  ckanuB- 

dttus.   a.  One  of  the  ten  Stamens,   b.  The  Pistil. 

Fig.  11.  Dodecandria  Dodecagynia,  the  Sempervivumiecto- 
rum.  Common  Houseleek.  a.  The  Peduncle,  or  Flower- 
stem,  with  a  reflexed  range  of  flowers.  6.  A  flower  in 
front  dtowing  the  Corolla  of  twelve  Petals,  c.  The  Calyx 
with  the  Capsules  after  the  flower  is  past.  d.  A  single 
Capsule,  e.  The  twelve  Stamens  and  twelve  Styles 
se[umited  from  the  flower.  Ji  A  ungle  Pistil  exhitnting 
the  Germ,  Style,  and  SUgma.  g.  Iwo  Stamena.^ 

Jltf.  12.  Icosaadria  PenU^nia.  a.  A  flower  of  the 
Pynu  mo/iw,  or  Apple-Tree.  b.  The  stamens  apart. 

c.  The  pistils  apart. 

F^.  13.  Pol^ambia  Pol^giitia,  m  flower  of  the  Calfha 


pabutrit,  MarA  MflvigoU^  tbowing  «,  the  ComD«  with 
b.  five  Petals. 

Fig.  1 4.  Di^fmmia  Gymnotpermiot  the  Glrckoma  hede- 
racrot  or  Ground  Ivy,  a.  The  kidney-shaped  leaves. 
b.  The  ringent  flowm.  c.  A  flower  opened  to  show 
the  situation  of  the  Stamens,  d,  A  flower  exhibiting 
the  cruciform  appearance  of  the  anthers,  r.  Tho  Cft> 
lyses.  f.  A  single  Filament,   g.  The  Pistil. 

Fig.  15.  Tetra^fnamia  ^Ufuosa,  the  Si^mbritim  nastur- 
tium,  or  Water  Cress,  a  a.  The  jMonated  leaves.  4.  The 
Corymb  of  flowers,  d.  A  single  four-peialled  cruci- 
form Flower,  e.  A  siogle  Petal  /.  The  Calyx,  «.  The 
Calyx  with  the  Staneu.  L  A  Miigb  Suunen.  I  The 
Silique. 

Fig.  16.  Monodelphia  Polyandri^t  the  AUluea  ^gkinaHs, 
or  Marsh  Mallow,  a.  The  Flower  sh0wiog  the  five 
Petals  united  at  bottom;  in  the  centre  the  column 
of  Stamens  with  the  Pistils  in  the  midJle  of  them. 
b.  The  oilumn  of  Stanwns  and  Pistils  removed  from  the 
Cortdla,  and  showing  the  rudiaaent  of  the  frnit  aader- 
neath.  c.  Tlie  Pistil  separate,  d.  The  Calyx  nJiSiiung 
the  nine  divisions  of  ^e  outer  ei^rx. 

Fig.  17.  DiadeMi*  Deeandria,  the  Latkma  latifiilius, 
or  Everlasting  Pea,  consisting  of  a  buacfa  of  flowers  in 
their  natural  size  and  situation,  a.  The  Banner,  b.  One 
of  the  Wings,  c.  Hie  keel.  d.  The  Stamms  and  Pistil 
in  their  natmral  situation,  e.  The  Stamens  showing  t^ 
umple  Filament  sefwrate  froas  the  compound  one. 

Fig.  18.  Potyadelphia  Polyandria,  the  Hypericum  tucy- 
rott,  or  Garden  Tutsan,  a.  The  Flower  with  a  Corona 
of  five  petals,  and  the  numerous  staoiens  in  the  middle. 
b,  A  single  pencil,  or  parcel  of  Stamens,  c.  The  per- 
manent five-parted  Calyx,  intruding  the  germ  termi- 
nated by  five  pistils. 

Fig.  19.  Hyngenesia—A.,  Polygamia  MquaUs.  a.  The 
Fupatorium  cannabinum.  Common  Henw  Agrimony. 
b.  The  bunch  of  Flowers,  c.  A  single  Flower.  ii.  A 
single  bunch. — 2.  Po^amia  Jrutianea.  a.  The  com- 
pound flower  of  the  Ceniaurea  monUua,  Meantain 
Blue  Bottle,  showing  the  neutral  or  barren  4oreta 
on  the  outside,  longer  than  the  fertile  ones  in  the 
middle,  and  the  ciliated  scales  of  the  calyx,  b.  A  bar- 
ren floret,  c.  A  fertile  floret,  with  aome  of  the  brisdes 
at  the  base*,  d.  The  same  divealed  of  the  Corolla. 
e.  The  Pistil. 

Fu^  20.  Gjfnandria  Monandriat  the  Opihryt  nuttc^ra,  or 
Fly  Orchis,  showing,  a,  the  five  Pettis,  1,  2,  S,  4.  5. 
b.  The  lip  of  the  nectiunr.  c.  The  brecte,  or  flminl  lea£ 

d.  The  germen.  e.  Ine  gmnen  and  antbus  apart. 
J".  The  germen.   g.  A  singfe  anther. 

F^.  21.  Monoecia  Sywenuia*  e.  Tbe  male  or  atimsini- 
ferons  flower  of  the  Momordica  ^aierium,  or  Spirting 
Cucumber,  b.  The  female,  or  pistiUiferous  flower,  with 
the  large  germ  below  the  rec^tacle.  c.  The  male 
flower  apart,  showinK  the  tliree  filaments  with  double 
anthers  on  two  of  them,  and  a  simple  anther  on  uie 
third,  d.  The  germ,  surmounted  with  the  style,  divided 
into  three  parts,  each  part  sustaining  aa  oblong  gibbous 
stigma,  e.  The  divided  part  of  me  atvle,  with  the 
stigmas.  J".  Two  different  views  of  a  single  stigma. 

Fig.  22.  Dioecia  PentamMa,  the  Cannabis  M/im,  or 
Hemp.  a.  The  female  bemp.  b.  The  seed  included  within 
the  calyx,  c.  The  male  hemp.  d.  Male  flowers,  separate. 

Fig.  S3.  Polygamia  Monoecia,  m.  a.  The  labed  leavea  of 
the  Acer  campestre.  b.  A  bunch  of  flowers,  e.  A  per- 
fect flower,    d.  A  male  flewer,  with  stamens  only. 

e.  A  sinde  perfect  G/ower.  f.  a  {letal.  g.  A  perfect 
flown,  divested  of  corolhi  and  csalyz.  k.  A  siogle 
Btamm.  i.  The  pistil,  with  the^lwb  iBni^^lrtigmas» 
and  the  radiment  of  QispttnEjtbvkl^JldU^  in  a 
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whig.  i.  A  msle  or  stamiferoui  fiower,  and  a  single 

F^.  S4.  Cnmte^tittd. — 2 .  Musdt  the  nule  flower  of  one 
of  the  Muict  Jrmdoti,  with  succulent  filaments  and 
stamina,  8oro6  of  iriiich  are  shedding  their  pollen ; 
others  are  not  so  fiu*  adranced ;  and  others  faav«  already 
abed  their  pollen.— 2.  A^a.  aaa.  The  small  or  barren 
flowers  of  the  Lichm  dUarit,  Cilitted  Liverwort 
M.  The  feoulea  in  a  state  of  ri^iesa.  ee.  The  root- 
ing hairs« — S.  I^mgi,  a»  The  rongus  in  its  natural 
state.  A.  Hie  same  in  its  middle  stal&  e.  Small  plants 
just  risuig.  d,  A  parcel  of  knotted  threads  from  the 
tongus,  marked  b,  supposed  to  be  the  stamois.  e.  Hie 
ripe  seeds  of  tins  fungus  much  minified. 
BOTA'RGO  ICooi.)  a  kmd  of  sausage  made  of  the  roes 

and  blood  of  the  sea  mullet. 
BOTCHING  matrices  {Print.)  vide  Matrice*. 
BOTE  {Laro)  in  Saxou  bote,  a  recompense  or  amendsd — 
Bfite-house,  an  allowance  of  wood  for  its  repairs.-— iSote- 
plou^,  or  cartf  an  allowance  of  wood  for  Uteir  repairs. — 
Bote-hayt  or  hed^e,  wood  for  the  repairs  of  hedges.— ^of« 
man,  compensation  for  a  man  shun. 
BOTELLA'UlA  (Archttol.)  a  cellar  for  the  butts  and  bottles. 
BOO'EROLL  (Her.)  the  tag  of  a  broad  sword  scabbard, 
wbidi  by  the  French  heraldic  writers,  ia  esteemed  an  ho- 
noorable  bearing.   The  crampet,  which  is  the  badge  of 
the  Ri^  Honourable  Eaii  cte  la  War,  was  meant  for  the 
same  ornament  of  the  scabbod. 
BOTH  theetM  aft  [Mar.)  Ae  situation  of  a  ship  that  aails 

risht  befwe  we  wind. 
BOTHA  [Law)  a  booth  or  stsmdine  in  a  fair,  &c. 
BOTHA'GIUM  (Late)  a  duty  paid  to  the  lord  for  etecting 

booths.   Kenn.  Par.  AnI, 
BOTHE'NA  {Law)  a  barony  or  lordship. 
BOIHOR  {Med.)  Arabic  for  pdstules  va  general,  and  for 

paiticular  jpustules. 
B<>THRION  (Med)  fiJfim,  a  tumour  in  the  back  of  the 

we.  Gal.  Def.  Med. 
9OT1LER  of  the  king  {Ant.)  an  officer  thtt  provides  the 
king's  wines,  who  may  choose  out  of  every  ship  laden  with 
■ale  wines,  one  cask  before  the  mast,  and  one  cask  behind. 
25  Ed.  3,  St.  5,  c.  21 ;  Flet.  1.  2,  c.  21. 
BOTIN  {Chem.)  buHnOf  turpentine ;  also  the  balsam  of  tur> 
pentine. 

B(VT0NKY  (Her.)  or  holone,  a  cross ;  so  called 
because  its  extremities  resemble  trefoil.  The 
FVoich  call  it  Croix  trefflee,  as  in  the  annexed 

BofSrHI'NUM  {Med.)  a  word  which  Para- 
ccbus  explains  to  be  the  Flotaer  9/ the  Diteate, 
Ptcrac.  de  Podag,  Necromantf  I.  3. 

BOTRYITIS  (Mm.)  fi»TffiTH,  or  Botrkit,  a  sort  of  burnt 
Cadmia ;  so  called  because  it  resembled  a  ^ftt  a  cluster 
of  grapes.''  It  is  collected  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fbr- 
naoe,  where  it  is  burnt,  and  is  di^nguished  from  die 
niacdu,  which  is  collected  m  the  loww  part.  i%'n.  L  37, 
ciO;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

BOTRYOia>AL  {Nat.)  dnstered  like  a  bunch  of  grapes ; 
hence  B<Aria,  a  plan^  found  in  Afnca. 

BOTRYOI'DES  (Afin.)  a  species  of  SoilluB. 

HO^BYS  {Bd.)  ^M|<  Oak  of  Jerusalem ;  the  Cheno- 
podtuM  ambrontndet  et  botryt  of  Linnsnis,  a  herb;  so 
called  because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a  fiiff^  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  It  is  of  a  bitter  taste,  a  heaUng,  drying,  dis- 
aolvmg,  and  purgative  nature.  Dioicor,  1.  3,  c.  ISO;  Plin, 
I.  27,  c.  8 :  Dodon.  Stirp.  Hist. ;  Lobel.  Plant,  et  SHrp. 
Mist,  et  Adoers.  j  C.  Bauk.  Pin. 

lK)mN£  {MiL)  French  for  the  half-boots  worn  by  the 
dragoons  and  hussars  in  foreign  armies. 

SOrnXE  BEAD  (icA.)  the  name  of  a  sort  of  whide^  called 
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Flounder's  Head  or  Beaked  Whale,  because  iis  nose  re* 
sembles  the  beak  of  a  bird. 
BCTTOM  (Afar.)  the  ground  or  lowest  part  of  aay  thiqg; 
as  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  hence 
a  clean  or  a  foul  btMom ;  or  to  go  in  foreign  Sottomst  when 
speaking  of  ships ;  or.  a  rod^  muddy  beUom,  &c.  in  regard 
to  the  water. 

Bottom  (Afeei.)  a  plate  of  iron  belonj^ing  to  the  mould 
of  a  pnntiiuMpresB,  on  which  the  carriage  is  fixed. — Bottom 
luUf  one  of  the  four  imaginary  lines  belongiDg  to  the  body 
of  a  letter'in  printing. 
BOn^TOMRY  {Law)  1.  A  contract  for  borrowing  money 
on  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  which  is  to  be  forfeited  if  the 
terms  of  the  contract  be  not  fUfiUed.  3.  Lending  money 
to  a  merchant  on  any  adventure,  the  interest  to  be  paid  on 
the  return  of  the  ship,  but  to  be  lost  if  she  is  lost. 
BOTTS  {Vet.)  wcvms  that  are  very  troublesome,  fuid evoii 

dangerous  to  horses,  breeding  in  war  intestines. 
BOTUS  {Chem.)  a  sort  of  cucurbit. 
BOVAR  {Bot.)  Little  Lard  Fear;  a  juicy  kind  of  pear. 
BOVATA  terra  (Zato)  as  much  as  an  ox  can  til^  {.e. 

twenty-eisht  acres,  othmrise  called  an  oxgate. 
BOUBA'LIOS  {Bot.)  flMfim»Mftthe  CucumuagrettisoflLai'- 
naeus. 

BouBALios  {AnatJ^  the  female  pupendum. 

BOUBCN  {Med.)  fiufim,  bubo,  a  tumour  in  die  groin;  a 
term  frequratly  recurring  in  this  sense  in  Hippoerata^ 
Galen,  and  Aretcus.  Gorr.  J)ff^Med.i  foes.  (Eamom. 
Hnjpocrat. 

BCUCERAS  {Ba.)  Feougreek. 

BOUCHE  ^  court  {Law)  a  certain  dlowance  of  provisiDnS' 
to  knights  and  others  attending  the  king  upon  military  ex- 
peditions. 

BOOJCHERS  d^une  armSe  {MO.)  a  French  name  for  thase 
persons  who  contract  to  nqiply  the  French  army  with  pro- 
visions. 

BOUCUE3  a  Jeu  {Mil.)  a  French  name  &r  pieces  oToxd- 

nance,  as  cannon  and  mortars. 
BOUCHE'TT  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  pear  like  the  bendierf. 
BOUCUO'N  {Siil.)  French  fbr  the  waddmg  of  a  cannon.. 
BOVE'llIUM  {Arehaol.)  an  ex-stalL. 
BOVE'TTLIS  {ArchiEol.)  ayoang  steer  or  bullock  that  is  cut. 
BO'VEY  COAL  {Min.)  the  Bilumen  amphiUtes  of  Linnseos. 
BOUGE'  {Mech.)  the  middle  or  belly  of  a  cask. 
BOUGH  of  a  tree  (Zow)  seisin  of  laud  given  by  it,  to  be 

held  of  the  donor  in  capite. 
BOUGl'E  {Surg.)  from  the  French  hwig^  a  wax  candle; 

another  name  for  the  catheter,  which  is  sometimes  made 

of  wax. 

BOVl'LL.^  {Med.)  the  measles. 

BOUI'LLANS  {Cook.)  Utile  pica  made  of  the  breasts  of 

roasted  capons,  Ac; 
BOUI'LLON  {Vet.)  a  disease  in  horses  when  a  lump,  or 

excrescence  of  flesh,  grows  by  or  upon  the  frush. 
BOVI'NA  ajictio  { Vet.)  a  distemper  m  black  cattle,  caused 

by  a  worm  between  the  flesh  and  the  skinw — Bomnajames, 

the  same  as  BuUmtu. 
BOUJO'NS  {Cook.)  steaks  of  veal,  with  thia  slices  of  bacon 

rolled  op  together 
BOVI'STA  {Bot.)  the  Lvemerdom  of  Liniueus. 
BOULDER  WALLS  {Atdtk,)  certain  walls  built  of  round 

fiintt  or  pebbles,  laid  on  a-atrong  mortar,  particularly  near 

the  sea  coasts 

BOULETE  {Man.)  a  term  uaed  of  a  horse  when  the  fetlock  or 
pastem-joint  bends  forward,  and  out  of  its  natural  situation. 

BOU'LINS  (Carpent.)  pieces  of  timber,  which  are  fiutened 
into  walls,  in  order  to  erect  a  scaffold. 

BOULFNIS  (Com.)  or  boulunis,  a  copper  cmn,  strudc  at 
Boulogna,  m  Italy,  which  anawern  to  a  poiqy  Englishu 
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BO'ULTIKE  {Arckit.)  a  convex  moulding^  whose  con* 
vexity  is  but  one  fourth  of  the  circle,  and  is  plkced  next 
below  the  plinth  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capital. 

BOUND  ( Vet.)  from  to  bind ;  an  epithet  applied  to  any  part 
of  an  animal  that  is  embraced  with  an  unnatural  force^-  as 
■ef  a  horse  hoof-boundt  ku/e-6oitndf  S^c. 

Bound  (Mar.)  confined  to  a  particular  spot  or  direction, 
applied  to  a  ship ;  as  voind-boundt  u»-6ound,  &c  confined 
by  the  wind  or  ice  to  a  place  from  which  you  were  sailing 
homebound,  or  going  homeward,  &c* 

BO'UNIAS  {Bot^  vide  Btmiat. 

BovNTY  {Law)  or  Qfuen  Ann^$  BtmniVt  a  term  applied  to 
Ae  provision  made  by  Queen  Anne  tat  the  augmentation 
of  poor  livings  out  of  the  first  fhiits. 

BouMTT  (Coffll)  a  premium  given  by  government  on  the  ex- 
portation of  British  manuractures  or  commodities. 

BocNTT  (Mil.)  a  sum  of  money  given  by  government  to 
men  who  enlist. — Freth  bountyt  money  given  to  a  soldier 
when  he  continues  in  the  service  after  the  exjHiBtion  of 
the  term  for  which  he  enlisted. 

BOURGEOfS  {PoUt.)  a  French  name  for  the  middle  order 
of  inhabitants  in  towns,  in  distinction  from  the  nobility  and 
gently. 

BOURGEOrSE  {Cktok.)  veal  dressed  a  la  bourgeo^te,  after 
the  city  fashion,  t.  e.  larded,  spiced,  and  itewea  with  pieces 
of  bacon,  &c. 

BOURNFGNOMISTS  (Ecc.)  an  enthusiastic  sect  in  the 

Low  Countries,  resembling  the  quakers  in  England. 
BOURRA'DE  {Mil.)  French  for  a  thrust  which  is  made 

with  the  barrel  end  of  the  musket,  instead  of  the  butt. 
BOURRELAT  (Gunn.)  the  French  for  the  extremity  of  a 

piece  of  ordnance  towards  its  mouth. 
BOURRERIA  (Bot.)  the  Efiretia  bourreria  of  Linnanis. 
BOURRIQUE^  {Mil.)  French  for  a  basket  made  use  of  in 

mining,  to  draw  up  the  earth,  and  to  let  down  whatever 

may  be  necessary  for  the  miner. 
BOURSEA'U  iArekit.)  Fmndi  for  a  round  moulding 

formed  by  the  ridge  of  lead  on  the  top  of  a  house  that  is 

slated. 

BOUSSCyLE  (Mttr.)  French  for  the  mariner's  compass. 
B0USTR0PHEa}ON  (Gram.)  vide  Buttrophedon. 
BOUTAT»£  {Mm.)  a  small  kind  of  balleL 
BOUT  (Man.)  a  term  used  for  a  horse  when  he  is  overdone, 

and  quite  spent  with  fatigue. 
60UTE  (Man.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  whose  legs  are  in  a 

straight  line  from  the  knee  to  the  coronet. 
BOUTE-FE'U  (Arcfueol.)  an  incendiary  or  wilful  firer  of 

housea. 

BOUTE-SE'LLE  (Mil.)  French  for  the  signal  or  word 
given  to  the  cavalry  to  saddle  their  horses. 

BOUTO'N  (Gunn.)  French  for  the  sight  of  a  musket. 

BouTON  (Cook.)  a  dish  of  bards  of  oacon,  covered  wHh  a 
farce  and  ragout,  and  baked  between  two  fires, 

BOUTS-RIME'AUX  (Poet.)  a  French  term,  signifying 
certain  rhymes  disposed  in  order,  and  ^ven  to  a  poet, 
together  with  a  subject  to  be  filled  up  with  verses  in  the 
same  rhymes  and  the  same  order. 

BO^  {Mil.)  from  the  Teut.  bogettt  and  Uegetit  to  bend ;  an 
instrument  for  the  discharge  of  arrows,  bullets,  &c.  ITie 
two  principal  sorts  of  bows  are  the  Long  Bow  and  the  Cross 
Bow.— Long  Bout  the  favourite  of  the  English  army  in 
former  times,  is  sim^dy  a  bow  with  a  string  fixed  at  each  end, 
to  which  the  arrow  is  applied. — Crott  Bern  is  a  bow  strung 
and  set  in  a  shaft  of  wood,  with  a  trigger,  Ac. 

Bow  {Her!)  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  as  in 
die  annexed  figure,  **  He  beareth  three  long 
bows  ermine  bent,  in  pale  guUt,  by  the  name 
of  Bowef." 

Bov  {Math.)  an  instrument  consisting  of  an 
arch  of  90  dejg.  fixed  on  a  staff  wim  vanes, 


&c.  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. — Baa  tompaaetf  an 
inatniment  for  drawing  arcKes. 

Bow  {Mar.)  the  rounding  parts  of  the  ship's  side  on  each 
side  its  head,  distinguished  by  the  staiboard  and  leeboard, 
or  weather  and  leeliow. — Z^on  Bam,  a  narrow  bow  fitted 
for  swifl  sailing.— £ou,  a  broad  bow  fitted  for  a  high 
sea. — Doubling  o/*  the  6ou,  the  thick  stuff  placed  there  to 
prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  it. — On  the  bauB,  an  ardi 
of  the  horizon  (not  exceeding  45  deg.)  between  some  ob- 
ject and  the  point  of  the  compass  ridit  a  head,  as  a  fleet 
bearing  three  points  on  the  starboard £ow,  viz.  three  pomts 
from  uiat  point  of  the  horizon  ri^^t  a  head,  ot  t^warda  the 
right  hand. — ^£010  gracet  a  frune  of  old  rope,  or  junl^  laid 
against  Oie  bows  to  defend  them  from  the  ice.— Boto  Hne^ 
or  Ban  Ung,  a  rope  fhstened  to  the  bolt  rope  of  a  sail  bv 
two  or  three  small  ropes,  called  bridles,  used  when  the  sails 
must  be  braced  sideways.  *  To  check  the  bom  Hue,'  is  to 
slacken  it  when  the  wind  becomes  more  favourable.  '  To 
sharp  the  main  boading,  or  hale  the  bauding,*  to  pull  it 
harder. — Bow-man  of  the  boat,  the  man  who  rows  the  fore- 
most oar  in  a  boat. — Boxo-piece,  a  piece  of  ordnance  lying 
at  the  bow. — Bote-sprit,  a  mast  projectmg  over  the  stem  to 
carry  the  sail  forward. 

Bow  (^Mech.)  the  name  of  several  things  so  called  from  their 
having  a  curved  figurcj  as  the — Turner's  bam,  the  pole 
fixed  to  the  cielin^  to  which  the  cord  is  fastened  that 
wheels  round  the  piece  to  be  Uiroed.^Shiptoright's  bom, 
the  beam  of  wood,  or  brass,  with  three  long  screws  that 
direct  a  lath  of  wood,  or  steel,  to  any  part,  particularly 
used  in  making  the  draughts  of  ships. — Bow  of'  a  kea,  the 
arched  part  to  receive  the  fingers.— Bow  saw,  a  hand  saw, 
having  an  arched  handle. — Bow  of  a  mold  to  a  printmg- 
press :  a  spring  wire  that  is  ardied  conveniently  for  the 
purpose. — Boat  ^  a  saddle,  the  piece  of  wood  on  each 
side  laid  archwise  to  receive  the  wppet  part  of  a  horse's 
back. 

Bow  ^  a  mdin  (Mut.)  the  round  stick  flirnished  with  hanr 

with  which  the  performer  plays. 
B(yW-B£AR£R  {Law)  an  officer  in  the  forest  who  had 

diar^  of  the  vert,  or  venison ;  as  also  to  oversee  and  make 

true  inqiuution  of  every  person,  sworn  or  unsworn,  in  every 

bailiwicK  of  the  forest.    Cromja.  Jur.  201. 
BO'WED  (Bot.)  areuatus,  bent  like  a  bow ;  an  epithet  for  a 

frond,  filament,  anther,  and  legume; 
BaWEL  GALLED  ( Vet.)  an  epithet  for  a  horae  when  the 

eirth  frets  his  skin  between  the  elbow  of  his  fbre-l^  and 

his  ribs, 

BO'WELS  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Intestines. 

BO'WEN'S  KNOT  (Her.)  a  particular  sort  of  knot,  so  called 

from  the  name  of  the  bearer, 
BOfWER-ANCHOR  {Mar.)  a  name  for  two  anchon  which 

are  situated  at  the  bow  of  a  ship. 
BO'WET  (F^icm.)  a  young  hawk,  so  called  when  it  draws 

any  thing  out  of  the  nest  and  covets  to  clamber  on  dw 

boughs. 

BOWGE  {Law,  Mar.)  vide  Bouehe  and  Bow-grace. 
BO'W-HAND  (Archer.)  the  right-hand,  with  which  the  bow 

is  held :  hence  '  a  fine  or  ^ood  bow-hand.* 
BO'WING  {Mus.)  managing  the  bow,  which  constitutes 

the  main  art  of  the  performer  on  the  violin, 
BOWL  {Mar.)  a  round  space  at  the  head  of  the  mast  for 

the  men  to  stand  in, 
Bowt  (Gwm.)  a  box  to  fill  with  small  shot  and  fire  out  of 

a  cannon  at  the  enemy  when  near  at  sea. 
BCWI^DER-STONES  (Af».)  lumps  or  fruments  of  stonct 

or  marble*  broken  fnm  the  adjacent  din,  vhictt  are  ao 

called  because  they  are.tumbled  badcmrd  and  finrwi^  by 

the  action  of  the  water. 
BO^-LEGGED  (Ma».)  a  defective  conformation  of  a 

horse  s  leg,  when  the  k^^  cogig  fi^gpy(it,^^e  feec 
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BOfWhlSE  (Mar.)  vide  Bamj—Bimlme-iiiot, 
m  knot  to  oonitracted  dmt  it  should  never 
•Up.  Itumadebylayinfftheendofaropeta, 
over  the  standing  part,  2,  and  turning  a  bight 
over  the  standing  part ;  then  leadine  the  end 
round  the  standiii^  part  Uirough  tne  bight 
t^gaiB^B<m>^ittg-brtdte,    [vide  Bow] 

TO  BOWLT  a  coney  (Sport.)  to  start  it. 

TO  BOWSE  {Mar.)  to  pull  upon  a  body  with 
tackle,  or  a  complication  of  pulleys,  in  order 
to  remove  any  object ;  hence  *  bowte  away ' 
L  e.  pull  all  away  ;  *  bafwte,  ho! '  pull  more 
upon  the  tackle. 

BOWSING  {Falc.y  the  exceswve  drinking  of 
a  hawk  who  is  dways  thirsty. 

BOTVSPRIT  (Mar,)  vide  Baa. 

BCWYER  <MecA.)  a  bowmaker;  one  of  the 
companies,  which  mu  incorporated  in 
1628^  but  had  been  a  fivtemity  long  before. 
The  arms  of  this  company  are  **  argentt  on  a 
chevron  between  three  floats,  wUr,  as  many 
mnlleta,  etdetJ' 

BOX  (Bof  0  or  Box  TVee,  die  Buxut  of  Linnmis,  tiie  wood 
of  iniich  is  osed  by  engravers  and  mathematical  instru- 
ment-maken.  Thwe  are  two  kinds  of  box,  namely,  the 
Dwarf  Box,  -wbtdi  is  used  for  borders  in  gardens; 
and  the  Tsll  Box,  a  shrub  or  tree,  which  grows  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  box  wood  is  yellow  and  hard, 
and  bears  a  good  polish.  —  Box^hortit  the  Lycium,  a 
ahmb. 

Box  {Mech.)  any  case  of  wood,  iron,  or  leather,  which  is 
named  accordiog  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  as — Cut- 
ting-boxet,  chests  for  keeping  cut  hay  and  straw  for  the 
use  of  the  cavalry. — Battery-boxes,  iviAe  Battery] — Car- 
tridge-boxet.  [vide  Cartri^.^.—Box-and-needletVk  compass 
applied  to  the  theodolite,  and  used  for  surveying. — Box  of 
a  ribsatOf  two  thin  iron  plates  for  receiving  uie  saw. — Box 
pump,  the  machine  requisite  for  repairing  a  pump. — 
Nave-ioxet,  iron  boxes  fastened  one  at  each  end  of  the 
nave,  to  prevent  the  arms  of  the  axletree,  about  which  the 
b<nes  turn,  from  causing  too  much  friction. — Bos-duttt 
dust  for  strewing  over  fresh  writingw— BoMiiaier,  a  maker 
of  boxes,  packing-cases,  &c. 

BOOCHAULING  (Mar.)  a  particular  method  of  Veering  a 
ship,  by  keeping  the  helm  hard  a-lee.  It  is  used  when 
tacking  is  impracticable. 

BOXING  ^.(Mar.)  an  operation  umilar  to  box-hauling. — 
Boximg  me  conipffH,  renearnng  the  several  points  of  the 
compass  in  their  proper  order.— Bartng  ^  the  Hem^  or 
simply  boxingt  the  projection  left  in  the  hawse^pieces,  in 
die  wake  of  the  hawse^ioles. 

BO^US  (Bot.)  Misletoe. 

BOTAR  (Pom.)  a  brd  or  grandee  among  the  Musco- 
vites. 

BOYA'U  (FoH.)  French  for  a  ditch  separated  from  the  main 
trench,  covered  with  a  parapet,  and  serving  as  a  commu- 
nication from  one  trench  to  another. 

BRA'BE  {Bot.)  an  herb  a  cubit  hixh,  mth  leaves  like  dit- 
tender,  and  an  umbella  like  chat  ofelder.  Oribat, 

BRABEIUM  {Bot.)  agenusof  planU,  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  ameni  with  ovate  scales. — Con. 
one- petal! ed. — Stah.  fiaments  four;  anthers  small. — 
PiST.  germ  very  small ;  stt^  filiform ;  stigma  simple.— 
Feb.  drape  very  dry;  seed  nut  globular. 

impedes.  The  only  species  is  the  Braheum  stdhdifidiumf 
AmygdaUu  Mthioptca,  Sfc,  seu  Brabyla  Capentu,  Afri- 
can Almond,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

BR  A'BYLA^  (Bot.)  Dnuscenef. 


BlRA.'CCA.(Arvhaot.) !.  A  Gaulish  name  for  breeches.  2.A 

large  fleet  hound,  or  hunting  dog. 
BRACE  (Mech.)  from  braektum,  an  arm  ;  anr  thin^  which 
is  extended  so  as  to  include,  lock,  or  fix  other  things,  as 
Braces  of  a  coach^  the  thick  leather  thongs  on  which'  it 
rests;  hence  also  a  brace  in  the  sense  of  a  couple,  as'  "  a 
brace  of  partridges,"  Ac. — Braces  of  a  drum,  tne  leathers 
with  which  the  drum  head  is  tightened  or  relaxed. 
BRACE  {Archit.)  the  cross  beams  framed  in  with  bevel 
joints,  which  serve  to  keep  the  building  from  swinging 
either  way. 

Brace  {Mar.)  1.  The  ropes  that  are  fastened  to  the  yard 
arms  to  brace  die  yard,  or  bring  it  to  an^  position. 
S.  Pieces  of  iron  that  serve  as  supports  to  different  ma- 
chines in  a  ship,  as  the  PMm  lanterns,  Stc.  3.  A  security 
for  the  rudder,  which  is 'fixed  to  the  stem  post,  and  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ship. 
Brack  i^Prtnt.)  1.  The  sta^  of  the  press,  which  serve  to 
keep  It  steady  in  its  posiUon.  2.  A  character  (  }  )  de- 
signed to  hook  in,  or  brace  any  number  of  lines. 
Brace  (Com.)  an  Italian  measure  equal  to  two  or  three  ells, 
Englisn. 

Brack  (Aftit:)  a  character  dmilar  to  that  used  in  printing, 
i^ich  is  placed  at  the  be^nning  of  every  stave  to  bind 
and  hannoniae  the  parts. 

TO  Brack  (Afar.)  to  move  the  vard  by  means  of  braces,  as 
**  To  brace  about,"  to  turn  the  yards  round  for  tackii^. 
"  To  brace  the  yards  sharp  up,"  so  that  they  should  ma£e 
the  sharpest  angle  possible  with  the  keel.  "  To  brace  to" 
to  ease  off  the  lee  braces,  and  round  in  the  weather  braces. 

BRACED  {Her.)  the  same  w  fretted  or  interlaced,  [vide 
Inierlaeea] 

BRA'CELET  {MU.)  from  brace  or  brachium,  the  arm;  a 
piece  of  defensive  armour  for  the  arm. 

Bracelet  {Sport.)  a  hound,  or  rather  beagle  of  Uie  smaller  . 
kind.    Rot.  Pat.  1  Rich.  2. 

BRACENA'RIUS  {Sport.)  a  huntsman  or  master  of  the 
hounds.    Ann.  26  Ed.  I.  Rot. 

BRA'CER  {Archer.)  a  smooth  piece  of  leather  fiutened  on 
the  outside  of  the  archer's  leit  arm,  which  serveth  to  de- 
fend bis  arm  from  the  stripe  of  the  Mring.   Rog,  Awh, 

BRACHE'RIUM  {Med)  the  same  as  Amma, 

BRACHETUS  {Archad.)  vide  Braco. 

BRACHIiE'US  (Anat.)  vide  Brachial. 

BRA'CHIAL  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
arm,  as  the  brachial  artery,  &c. 

BRACHIA'LIS  {Anat)  or  brachiaus^  an  epithet  for  two 
muscles  of  Uie  aim ;  namdy,  the  Brachialis  extemus,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Triceps  extensor  eubtti;  and  Bntchialis 
intemus,  a  muscle  in  the  forearm. 

BRA'CHIATE  {Bat.)  from  brachiitm,  an  arm ;  an  epithet 
for  a  stem :  eaulis  hra^itstus,  a  stem  having  branches 
stretched  out  like  arms  in  pairs. 

BRACHIO-CU'BITAL  {Anat.)  an  epithet  fbr  an  expansion 
of  the  lateral  ligament  fixed  in  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
Os  Humeri. — Brachio-radial,  an  expansion  of  the  lateral 
ligament,  on  which  runs  the  external  condyle. 

BRACHI'OLUM  {Math.)  the  member  of  an  instrument 
used  upon  astrolabes,  &c.  usually  made  of  brass,  with  several 
joints. 

BRA'CHIUM  {Anat.)  jSpA^'w,  the  arm;  that  part  lying  be- 
tween the  cubit  and  the  joint  of  the  shoulder,  according 
to  Hippocrates ;  or  the  whole  arm,  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  fingers'  ends.  H^tpocrat.  de  Art. ;  Ruf,  Ephes.  de 
Aj^pellat.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1. 1 ;  Gal.  de  Admin,  Anat.  1.  8 ; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. ;  Foes.  CEconom.  Hippoerat, 

BRACFNUM  {Ar^aol,)  the  whole  quanti^  of  ale  brewed 
at  one  time. 

BRACIUM  (MtB.)  copper.  j 
BRA'CKRT  (CmpeiK.)  &am  bn0te«zlMy^Cjt@@^C 
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form  of  a  knee  or  shoulder  for  the  support  of  shelTd^  or 

a  cramp-iron  as  a  stay  in  timber  work. 
Bracket  (Mar.)  1.  A*  short  crooked  timber  resembling  a 

knee  for  the  support  of  the  gratings,  as  also  of  the  gallery. 

2.  Ornaments,  as  the  hair  bracket,  which  is  the  boundary 

of  the  aft-part  of  the  head ;  and  the  console-bracket,  at 

the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-gallery. 
BRA'CKETS  {Gun.)  the  cheeks  of  the  travelling  carriage 

of  guns  or  howitzers,  which  are  made  of  strong  wooden 

planks.   This  name  is  also  ^iven  to  that  pSrt  of  a  large 

mortar-bed  where  the  tnumions  are  placed  for  the  elera- 

tion  of  the  mortar, 
BRA'CKETTIMG  {Archii.)  ornamental  projections  placed 
*    in  the  comers  of  rooms,  called  accofding  to  the  figure  of 

the  ceiling  which  they  support*  ffvin^raclxUuig,  cove* 

brackettitig,  dome-brackettingf  &c. 
BRA'CHaCvNS  (TW.)  or  Brachmim,  a  sect  of  gymno- 

sophists,  or  philosophers  in  India,  who  live  only  on  fruits 

ami  herbs,  and  derive  their  mission  from  Confucius. 
BRAGHYCATALE'CTON  (Poet.)  fif»x^T^Pmr^,  sell. 

jtfrirf«r,  from  fifttxittt  short,  and  lutnAay*,  to  end;  a  verse 

wanting  a  syllable  at  the  end. 
BRACHYCE'PHALI  (Ich.)  a  fish^f  bad  juice  and  rank 
'   smell.    Orib.  Med,  Coll.  1.  2,  c.  58, 
BRACHY'CERUS  (Eni.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Curculio, 

consisting  of  such  insects  of  this  tribe  as  have  a  hocn^  lip, 

and  feelers  very  short. 
BRACHYCHRO'NIUS  (Med.)  fii»)ff^H,  ftom  iS^x^ 

short,  and  xt'**^*       >  ^  eiuthet  for  a  disease  of  abort 

duration.   Gal.  Def.  Med. 
BRACHYGRA'PHY  {LU.)  fnmfif»3^,  short,  tmdyfi^m, 

to  write ;  short-hand  writing. 
BRACHYGLOTTIS  (Bet.)  the  aneraria  rotund^oUa  of 

Linnaeus. 

BRACHYXCyGY  (Bhet.)  0f»xfXiv»t  from  fi^;^,  short,  and 
A»y««,  speech ;  a  laconic  or  concise  form  of  speech  umilar 

to  the    '    ■       "  "*         *  '  


aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.   Tacitus  calls  it  In^ptra^ 
toriam  drevitatenif  and  Plutarch  refers  to  it  when  speak- 
ing of  Lycurgus.   Demet.  de  Elocut.  c.  7 ;  Quint,  Jmtil. 
\.  8,  c.  3 ;  Tacit,  Hist.  1. 1,  c.  18. 
BRACHYPN^'A  (Med.)  fifmxfxnM,  from  jflf-xi-s,  short,  and 
iriiw,  to  breathe ;  short  and  small  respiration,  or  a  short 
respiration  at  small  intervals.    Hippoc.  de  Eptd.  1.  1,  &c ; 
Gal.  de  Diffic.  Resp.  I.  3,  c.  8. 
BRACHYPOT^  (Med)  fif»x^*T»i,  from  fit^j^t,  little,  and 
^rarof,  drinking;  little  drinkers,  like  those  sometimes  who 
are  in  a  phrensy.    Gal.  Comm.  3  in  Hippocrat.  Ejnd,  1.  3. 
BRA'CO  (Archaol.)  a  large  fleet  hound,  in  distinction  from 
the  brachetus,  the  smaller ;  and  brachete,  the  bitch  of  that 
breed.    Mon.  Angl. 
BRA'CONS  (Carpent.)  French  for  small  stakes  of  wood 
which  are  placed  wiUi  the  cross-beams  in  the  floodgates 
of  large  sluices. 
BRA'CTEA  (Ant,)  wititkm  tJmrim,  a  thin  leaf  of  gold,  or 
.    any  metal. 

Bbactka  (Bot.)  Bracte,  or  Floral  leaf,  one  of  the  seven 
fulcres  or  props  of  plants,  as  in  the  Lime,  TUia  Europaa. 
It  is  different  from  the  other  leaves  in  shape  and  colour, 
and  geoeriUly  situated  on  the  peduncle.  When  there  are 
'  several  bractes  on  one  flower  they  are  called  a  tuft.  The 
bracte  is  caduceous,  ca^txa,  when  it  falls  off  soon  after 
its  evt^ution ;  dedduous,  dectdm,  when  it  falls  before  the 
leaves ;  persistant,  penistens,  when  it  falls  with  the  leaves ; 
coloured,  colorata,  when  of  anv  other  colour  than  green. 

BRA'CTED  (Bot.)  bracteatus,  rumished  with  a  bracte ;  an 
epithet  for  the  peduncle,  the  whorl,  and  the  raceme. 

BRAD  (Carpctit)  vide  Brads. 

BRADLE'YA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  phints,  named  after  Pro- 
fessor Bradley,  of  Cambridge,  Cuss  SI  Moiioecui,  Order  1 
Monoddphia. 
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Generic  Characters,  Cal.  noae. — Cor.  petals  ax. — St  am. 
^filaments  three ;  anther  cylindric — Fist,  germ  globose  ; 
sti/le  none;  stigmas  six  to  eighu— Pbr.  tapsuk  de- 
pressed; seedsmtaxy. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  In- 
dies, &c. 

BRADS  {^Carpent.)  a  kind  of  nails  without  heads,  whidi 

are  particularly  used  in  flooring  of  rooms. 
BRADYPE'PSY  (Med,)  fifO^U^  fnm  slow,  and 

iri«T«,  to  boil;  weakness  of  digestion.    GcuL  de  D^. 

Sunnih.  c  4. 

BRA'DYPUS  (Zool.)  Sloth,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mam- 
malia.  Order  Bmta. 

Generie  CkaracUrs,   Fofe^eeA  nnw ;  grinders  six  in  eo^ 

jaw,— >Bo(fy  covered  with  hair. 
Species.   The  species  are  Brmlyfrns  Tridacttdus,  Jgnama, 
seu  At,  Three-toed  Sloth,  native  of  South  America.— 
Bradypus  Didact^lus,  seu  Unau,  Two-toed  Sloth^  native 
of  South  Amenca. — Bradipus  Uranus^  Ursine  Bra- 
dypus or  Ursiform  Sloth,  or  Betre  Bear,  native  of 
.  Inoia. — Bradypus  Peatadactylust  Five-toed  Sloth. 
BRAG  (Sport.)  a  game  at  cards,  in  which  the  knaves  and 

nines  are  principals. 
BR'AGGAT  (Med.)  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  ptisan  of 

honey  and  water. 
BR  AGUE  (Carpent.)  French  for  a  kind  of  mortise,  or  joining 
together, 

BRAILS  (Mar.)  ropes  for  hauling  up,  or  collecting  to  thdr 
yards,  the  lower  extremities  of  the  saik  that  diey  may  be 
furled  the  more  conveniently ;  hence  the  expreaaion 
'*  Brail  up,"  for  haul  up  a  sail  by  the  brails. 

BRAIN  (Anat.)  the  soft  contents  of  the  eranuim,  or  scull, 
conristing  of  the  Cnv&rHm,  Cer^eUum,  Ste.  [vide  Ana^ 
tomvt  &c7) 

BRA'IN-STONE  (Ent.)  the  Madrepora  cerOntm  of  Lm- 

nseus,  an  insect  of  the  Zoophytes  Order. 
BRAISES  (Cboi.)  meat  dressed  i  la  braise,  I  e.  broiled 

upon  the  coals,  or  else  baked  in  a  campaign  ovenj  &g> 
BRAIT  (Min.)  a  rough  diamond. 
BRAKE  (Bot.\  a  sort  of  furze. 

Brake  (Mech.)  1.  An  instrument  with  teeth  for  dressing 
flax.  2.  A  baker^s  kneeding  trough.  3.  The  sharp  bit 
or  snafle  of  a  bridle. 

Brake  (Mar.)^  the  handle  or  lever  by  wluch  a  cnnoion 
ship's  pump  is  worked. 

BRA'MA  (Ich,)  vide  Bream. 

BRA'MANS  (Theol.)  vide  Brachmaas. 

BRA'MBLE  (Bot.)  a  shrub  which  has  been  dassed  by  Lin- 
naeus under  the  Rubus. 

Bramblb  (Or.)  or  Bramilii^,  the  Mountain  Finch,  Frin* 
eiUa  montefringiHa. 

BRA'MBLE-NET  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  net  for  catching  birds. 

BRAN  (Bot.)  the  husk  of  ground  com,  which  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  glutmous  and  nutritious  quality 
of  the  wheat. 

BRA'NCA  ursina  (Bot.)  Bear's  Foot,  [vide  Acanthus} 

BRA'NCARD  (Mtl.)  a  sort  of  hand-barrow. 

BRANCH  (Bot)  ramust  a  division  of  the  main  stem  sn^»oft> 
ing  the  leaves  and  flructiflcation. — Branch  Leaves,  ranted 
Jwia,  leaves  growing  on  the  branches. — Branch  Peduocle» 
rameus  peduncxdust  a  peduncle  springing  from  a  branch.—. 
Fruit  branchy  that  whiclt  slioots  out  of  the  cut  of  a  pre- 
ceding year,  and  is  naturally  of  a  considoable  thickness.— 
Hajf'wood  branch  t  one  that  is  too  gross  for  a  fruit  bruich, 
and  too  slender  for  a  wood  branch. 

Branch  (Meek.)  a  name  for  several  things,  so  called  fr«m 
their  resemblance  in  figure,  tU'— Branch  ^  a  awdU^ 
stick,  or  duinddierf  that  wliich  runs  off  frmn  the  main 
»Xem.—Bratu^es  of  the  bit  of  a  bridiei  the  two  pfeces  of 
bended  iron  that  bear  the  bit  mo^tg^t|jedf^^^^|^cuib>. 
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Branch  of  a  stag  {Sport.)  the  horns  of  the  headi  or  the  antlers. 
Baanch  (Or.)  a  canary  bird  of  the  first  year  brought  up  by 
the  old  one. 

TO  Branch  ttand  (Fak.)  to  make  a  hawk  take  the  branch, 

or  lew  from  tree  to  tree,  till  the  dog  spring  the  partridse. 
BRANCHE  {Fort.)  a  F^ch  word  applied  to  the  extended 

sidei  of  the  diffiwent  works  which  surround  a  fortified  town, 

as  the  corert-way,  ditdi,  &c. 
BRA'NCHED  {Her.)  a  term  in  blazoning  for  spread  into 

branches  like  the  horns  of  a  deer. 
Bhancbkd  iBot,)  or  Branching,  ramosus ;  an  epithet  for  a 

stem,  leaf,  epine,  &c  whicn,  when  loaded  with  many 

branches,  are  called  ramonstimtUt  very  branching. 
BRA'NCHEK  {Falcon,)  a  young  hawk,  or  other  bu^  that 

begins  to  go  nova  branch  to  branch. 
BRA'NCHES  {Carpent.)  the  ribs  or  arches  of  a  Gothic  vault, 

which  traverse  from  one  angle  to  another. 
BRA'NCHI  {Med.)  or  Brancha,  the  glandulous  tumours  of 

the  fauces.    Ciutdl,  Lex,  Med. 
BRANCHFf  {Ich.)  the  gills  of  a  Bsh. 
BRANCHI'ONUS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermet, 

Order  Jnfu$oria. 

Generic  Charader,  Bwfo  contafa^Ie,  and  corned  with 
asheU. 

Spedee.  These  animals  inhabit  the  stagnant  water,  where, 
from  iStuat  minuteness,  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  like 
white  specks. 

HBANCHIO'STEGOUS  (/M.)  an  Order  of  fishes,  in  the 
linnean  system,  comprdiendtng  those  which  have  gills 
without  bony  rays,  and  indudiDg  the  followbg  genera : 
Mormynat  OUraekm,  Tetrodon/  iS^n^miMiu,  Pipe  Bsh ; 
F^tui ;  Ceniritauf  BaUstet ;  Cyewptenit,  Suckier ;  Xo- 

£ktuet  Frog-fish. 
A'NCHLET  (Bot.)  ranmUu,  a  small  branch. 
BRAWHUS  {Med.)  fif»vx^  a  hoarseness,  or  defluxion  of 
humours  upon  the  fouces.    Hippocrat.  de  Epid.  1.  1 ;  Ceel. 
AureL  Tard.  Pau,  1.  2,  c.  7 ;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 
BRAND  {Archeeol.)  a  sword. 
Bravd  (Or.)  vide  Brant. 

BRANDEUM  {Ecc.)  the  cloth  wherewith  the  bodies  of 
•aints  and  marurs  had  been  wrapped,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  distributed  as  a  relic.  Bed.  Hist.  An^.  1. 1,  c,  S ; 
Grt»or,  Turon.  de  Glor.  Confess,  c.  87. 

BRA'NDLING  ISport.)  a  worm  used  in  fishing. 

BRA'NDRITH  {Mec)  a  fence  or  rail  about  a  well. 

BRA'NDY  {Chem.)  a  mirituous  and  inflammable  liquor 
made  from  the  lees  of  wine  by  distillation.  Its  consti- 
tuent parts  are  water,  alct^ol,  and  a  little  oil  or  renn.  It 
was  formerly  disUngdshed  by  the  annexed  character,  rw* 
sod  called  Aqiut  vHa.  * 

BBANK  {Bot.)  another  name  for  Buck- Wheat.— Brank 
Unine,  Branca  ursina,  [vide  Acanthns'] 

BRA'NT-FOX  {Zool.)  a  sort  of  black  and  red  fi>x,  the 
Cams  ofDoec  m  Umueu. 

BRAZIL-WOOD  (Bat.)  an  American  wood,  w  called  be- 
cause it  was  first  brought  from  Bra»l. 

BRA'SIUM  iArchaol.)MaiU 

BRA'SMA  {Nat.)  fifir^  a  sort  of  black  pepper  that  is 
good  for  nothing ;  the  same  as  is  now  observed  to  cmupt 
.  on  the  plant. 

BRASMATIAS  {N<u.)  a  kind  of  eartibqaake,  when  the 
earth  moves  direcUy  upmurds. 

BRA'SMOS  {Nat.)  fit^/Mt,  fermentation. 

BRASS  {Met.)  a  factitious  metal  made  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  copper  ore.— ^ra«  colour,  a  colour  prepared  by  braziers 
to  imitate  brass,  which  is  red  brass  or  bronze,  and  yellow 
'  or  nit  brau. 

BRA'SSART  IHer.)  armour  for  the  elbow. 
BRASSATE'LLA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Opkioglouutn. 
BRA'SSES  {Her.)  sc^nilchral  engravings  on  brass-phUes,  let 


into'slabs  in  the  pavemenu  of  the  ancient  churches,  poiir* 
traying  the  effigies,  &c.  of  illustrious  persons. 

Brasses  (AfecA.)  plates  let  into  the  heacu  of  spuming  wheds, 
with  holes  for  the  spindles  to  work  in. 

BR A'SSETS  ( Her.)  pieces  of  armour  fbr  the  arms. 

BRA'SSICA  {Bot.)  in  the  Greek  and  in  English 

Cubage,  a  well-known  vegetable,  much  used'  by  the  an- 
cients and  the  moderns.  In  the  Linnean  wtem  it  is  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class  15  T^radynanUaf  Order  8  Sili- 
guostt. 

Generic  Characters.     CaI.  perianth  four>1eaved;  leajlets 
lanceolate. — Coa,  tetrapetalous ;  ^ta/s  subovate ;  necta- 
reous g^nds  four  ovate. — Stam.  JUaments  six,  subolate; 
anthers  erect— Pi  sr.  ^erm  columnar ;  «fy/e  short ;  stigma 
capitate.— PxR.  sUique  long ;  partition  with  a  prominent 
columnar  top ;  vahes  shorter  than  the  partition. 
Species,   The  principal  species  are  the — Brassica  oleracea. 
Common  Cabbage.— '^nuMca  napus,  Napus  sylvesiriSf 
seu  Bwias,  Wild  Cabbage,  Rape,  or  Naveu. — Brassica 
napus  sativa,  Coleseed. — Brasstca  rapa,  Rapa  rottmda,  ■ 
Bapum  mafus,  seu  Rapa  nanus,  Tumep,  &c.  &c. 
BRA'SSICOURT  {Man)  or  braehicourt,  an  epithet  for  a 
horse  whose  legs  are  naturally  bent  archwise,  in  distinction 
from  the  bow-Iewed  horse,  who  is  made  so  by  labour. 
BRASSIDE'LICA  ars  {Med.)  a  mode  of  cure  by  applyhig 

the  herb  brassadella. 
BR  ATHYS  {Bot.)  fifUvt.  or  fi^,  a  shrub  of  a  habit  between 
the  heath  and  the  juniper :  it  is  so  called  firom  fif^  slow, 
because  it  is  of  uow  growth.  According  to  Hiny  it  was 
the  name  tar  the  herb  Savine.  Dmeor.  1. 1,  e.  104 ;  PHn, 
LS4,c.ll. 

Brathys.  ir  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Chus  13 
Pt^yandriot  Order  5  Pentagynia, 

Generic  Characters.     Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con. 
petals  five.*-STAH.jS2am«ff(<  many;  anthers  twin. — Pxsr. 
germ  superior ;  styles  five ;  stigmas  ci^tate^PeR.  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.   The  species  are  all  shrubs. 
BRAULE  (Muf.)  an  old  Froich  dance  performed  in  a  circle. 
BRAURO'NIA  (Ant.)  flt»vfmM»  an  Athenian  festival  cele- 
brated every  five  years  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  was  sur- 
named  Brauronia.    AriOopIt,  Iren.  ;  PM,  Onom.  1. 8,  c.  9 
Hesychius. 

BRAVU'RA  (Mtis.)  Italian  for  a  song  of  spirit,  as  also  for 
the  executi(m  of  the  performer. 

BRAWN  {Anat.)  the  muscular  or  fleshy  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  that  of  the  boar. 

BkA  Y  {FaUm.)  a  pannel  or  piece  <tf  leather  slit  to  bind  up 
the  legs  of  a  hawk. 

Brat  Mse  {Fort.)  a  false  trench  to  hide  a  real  one. 

BRA'YER  (PnW.)  a  round  wooden  ruU>er  used  in  Uie  ink- 
block  to  bray  or  rub  ink. 

BRA'ZIER  {Com.)  a  maker  or  seller  of  brass  ware. 

BRA'ZING  (Afeofi.)  the  soldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of 
inm  by  means  of  Ain  plates  of  brass  melted  between  the 
two  pieces  to  be  joined. 

BREACH  {Fort.)  a  ^p  made  in  the  works  of  a  town  by  the 
besiegers.  A  practu»>1e  breach  is  an  opening  made  in  a 
wrfl  by  which  soldiers  may  enter.  *•  To  repair  a  Breach," 
to  stop  or  fill  up  the  gap  with  gabions,  fkscines,  &c.  so  as 
to  prevent  the  assault.  "  To  fortify  a  Breach,"  to  render 
it  inaccessible  by  cheveux  de  frizes,  crowsfeet.  &c. 
"  To  make  a  lodgement  in  the  Breach  **  is  said  of  the  be- 
siegers who  secure  themselves  in  the  breach  after  the  be- 
sieged have  been  driven  out.  **  To  clear  the  Breach**  to 
remove  the  rubbish,  &c.  from  the  Breach. 

Breach  of  close  {Laiu)  is  a  sort  of  trespass  by  entering  on 
another  man's  ground  without  lawful  Authority. — Breach 
of  covenantf  the  not  perfomring  any  covenant,  *c. — Breach 
e^Atfy,  the  not  executing  any  p^ly^p-^ab^ 
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offencec  against  the  public  peace. — Breach  impound,  break- 
ing any  place  where  cattle  are  datninea^Breaeh  of 
vruon,  an  escape  by  breaking  out  of  prison. 
BREAD  {Med.)  vide  Artos. 

BRE' AD-FRUIT-TREE  {Bot.)  the  AHocarjmt  of  Linneus, 
a  tree  growing  in  Otaheite,  so  called  because  the  fruit, 
which  is  milky  and  juicy,  supplies  the  place  of  bread  to  the 
inhabitants.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  feet. 
— Bread-nut-trte,  the  Brodnum  of  Unnfleua. 

Bread  {Lerm)  or  lusiMe  ^ bread,  heertOnd  ale.  [yide.AMxe'] 
—Bread  ^  treiU,  a  name  in  the  statute  51  Hen.  3.  of  assize 
of  bread  wd  ale  for  the  household  bread,  as  it  is  now  called 
in  distinction  from  the  muff^  ot  white  bTvad,  and  the  eo^, 
or  wheaten  bread. 

Brea'd  room  {Mar.)  that  part  of  the  hold  in  a  ship  deseed 
to  receive  the  bread  and  biscuit. 

Bread  turmip  {Med.)  tlie  expressed  juice  of  turnips  mixed 
with  meal. — Breadjdly,  bread  boiled  to  a  jelly. 

BREAK  {Archit.)  the  projection  in  the  front  of  •  btulding 
carried  up  more  than  one  story. 

Bubak  {Agric.)  a  land  ploughed  the  first  year  aftw  it  had 
lain  fallow  in  sheep*walks. 

Break  of  a  deck  {Mar.)  that  part  where  the  descent  to  the 
next  deck  below  it  commences. — Breai'tvater,  l.The  hull 
of  a  vessel  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  to  break  the 
force  of  the  water.  2.  A  small  buoy  fastened  to  a  large 
one,  to  show  where  the  latter  always  is. 

Bhbak  {Print.)  the  short  line,  which  ends  a  paragraph. 
S.  The  piece  of  metal  contiguous  to  Uie  shank  of  the 
letter,  so  called  because  it  is  dways  broken  off. 

TO  Break  in  {Carpent.)  to  cut  or  break  a  hole  in  brickwork 
with  a  rt|H>ing  chissel  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  timber. 

BRE'AK-JOINT  {Mason.)  a  term  for  that  part  of  brickwork 
which  consists  in  laying  a  third  stone,  over  two  otheta  that 
are  contiguous,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  them  the  closer 
^gether. 

TO  Break  (Com.)  to  become  bankrupt 

TO  Break  off"  {Mil.)  a  term  in  the  miUtaiy  movements  of 
the  cavalry  for  diminishing  the  front,  and  also  for  wheeling 
from  the  hne^  as  "  Break  offUt  the  left,"  i.  e.  wheel  to  the 

left. 

TO  Break  ground  (Forf.)  to  open  the  trenches,  or  begm  the 

works  for  a  siege. 
TO  Break  {Mar.)  is  used  in  several  sea  phrases,  as  "  To 
break  ground,"  i.  e.  to  weigh  an  anchor,  and  quit  a  place. 
*'  To  break  bulk,"  to  commence  unloading  a  ship.  **  To 
break  up"  to  rip  off  the  planks  of  a  ship,  and  take  her  to 
pieces,  when  old  and  unserviceable.  "  To  break  sheer,"  is 
said  of  a  ship  which  is  driven  by  the  force  of  the  winds 
out  of  the  position  in  which  she  might  keep  dear  of  her 
anchors. 

TO  Break  a  horse  {Man.)  in  trotting,  is  to  make  hun  light 
upon  the  hand  by  trotting ;  to  break  him  for  huntm^  is  to 
ample  him,  and  make  hira  take  the  Iwbit  of  running. 

TO  B&kak  a  deer  {Cook.)  to  cut  up  venison. 

BRE'AKERS  (Afar.)  billows  breaking  over  rocks  that  lie 
i^ndw  water. 

BREAKING  in  (itfaa.)  the  discipline  of  fiiat  trauing  acolt 
to  be  nsefuL 

Bbbakihg  qfarretiment  {Law)  an  action  in  the  Scotch  court, 
whereiv  it  is  narrate^  that  though  airestment  was  laid  on, 
payment  nevertheless  was  not  made ;  the  nursun  therefore 
concludes  that  the  breaker  should  r^und  him,  and  besides 
should  be  punished  according  to  law. 

Bbeakino  ^  (Mech.)  breaking  the  l»eak  from  the  shank  of 
a  printing-type. 

BREAM  {Ich.)  the  C^prinua  brama  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  of 
the  carp  kind  that  grows  fast,  and  has  a  broad  body^— Sra 
bream,  otherwise  called  Red  Gilt  Hoad,  the  Sparut  pagrus 
of  Linnieus,  a  fish  of  a  red  colour,  with  .tb^  .iris  silvery. 


BREA'MIKG  (Mar.)  bunung  off  the  filth  of  gross;  seaweed, 
&c.  from  a  ship's  bottom. 

BREA'ST  {Anat.)  the  anterior  part  of  the  Thorax,  the 
Sternum.— 'Breatt-bone,  the  Sternum*  [fide  AiKtoa^"} 
— Breast,  or  Brea$t*,   vide  Manama, 

BREA'STFAST  {Mar.)  the  large  rope  employed  to  confine 
a  ship  sideways  to  a  wharf  or  <^y.~-Breast  hook$,  ^irk 
pieces  of  incurvated  timber,  serving  to  streogthot  the  foie> 
part  of  the  ship. — Breast  catktt*^  the  longest  and  biggert 
caskets.— .0r«cuf<nM7,  the  upper  ndl'of  Uie  breast-wwE^ 
Brmtt-vaorkt  the  balustrade  of  the  quarter-deck,  Ac 

BRE^AST-PAIN  (Vet.)  a  disease  incident  to  horses. 

BREA'ST-PLATE  (Afoo.)  a  leathern  strap  runmng  from 
one  side  of  the  saddle,  ocrost  the  horse's  breast,  to  the 
other,  to  keep  it  in  its  ^ace.— Arcwf  of  a  taddk,  tfaot  port 
whxxe  the  arch  or  uf^ior  part     the  bow  ends. 

Bbeast-plate  (M>2.)  a  piece  of  decisive  armovr  worn  on 
the  breast. 

BRE  A'ST-PLOUG  H  {Agric.)  a  sort  of  plough  which  is  driven 

by  the  breast,  and  is  used  in  parting  turf  for  denshoiBg 

the  land,    [vide  Agrictdturel 
BREA'ST-WORK  {FoH.)  works  thrown  up  as  high  as  the 

breast  of  the  besieged,  or  thooe  who  are  defondii^  them* 

selves. 

BRE'CCA  {Archaal)  a  breach  from  the  wut  of  repur. 
BRE'CCIA  {Min.)  Pudding-stone,  a  sort  of  aggregate  earths, 

consisting  of  fragments  of  stones  conglutiDate£ 
BRE'DWITE  {Archaol.)  a  fine,  or  pemdty,  imposed  for  de» 

faults  in  the  assize  of  bread. 
BREE'CH  (Mar.)  the  angle  of  knee-timber  m  a  ship,  the 

inside  of  which  is  called  the  throat. 
Breech  of  a  gun  (Gunn.)  the  hinder  part  from  the  CMea* 

bel  to  the  bore. 
BRE'ECHING  (Agric.)  the  hard  and  clotted  wool  cut  from 

the  sheep;  also  long  white  faohrt  in  wool  as  stiff  oa  bodget'a 

hairs. 

BRE'EDING  {Aerie.)  a  method  of  improvuig  the  race  of 
different  animus  by  crossing  or  «niffigling  one  speoA  or 
variety  with  another. 

BRE'EZB  (Afar.)  a  shifting  wind  that  blows  from  sea  and 

land  alt«iiately. 
Brsbzc  lEnt.)  or  sea<breei^  the  Oeitfnfi  <tf  Ianninii,aootfMr 

name  for  the  Gadfly.  . 
BRE'GMA  (Anat.)  fifixf^t  fifivf^h  the  middle  and  forepiEt 

of  the  head.   Hippoc.  da  Iftd.  Cap.t  Ced.  Attrdiau.  dt 

tard  Pass.  1. 1 ,  c  4 ;  Eustath.  in  Horn.  //.  L  S ;  HeMuckmt. 
BRE'HON  (Law)  an  Irish  judge. 
BRE'ISMA  (Archaol.)  a  weaSier  sheep. 
BRE'LISIS  (Nat.)  the  caranna,  a  sort  of  gum. 
BRENA'GKIUM  (Ardued.)  a  payment  m  bran  by  tenants 

to  their  lords. 

BRE'NT-GOOSE  (Om.)  the  Amu  Bermda  of  LiiinM, 

[vide  Bernicle] 
BRE'NTUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects,  Order  Coleoptera* 
Generic  Character.  'tStitenna  moniliform ;  head  projeodi^ 

into  a  very  long  cylindrical  snout. 
Species.   The  species  are  distinguished  into  those  whii^ 
have  the  thighs  nmirfe,  and  uose  that  have  the 
toothed. 

BRE'SSUMMER  {Carpent.)  a  bindmg  inter-tie,  or  girder, 

Co  diflferent  parts  of  a  bouse. 
BRE'ST  {Ardut.)  another  name  for  the  toniB. 
BRETE'SSE  {Her.)  a  charge  which  is  embattled  on  boA 

sides  equal  to  each  other. 
BRETO'lSE  (Law)  or  brdoyu,  the  law  of  the  Marches  of 

Wales  in  use  among  the  ancient  Britons. 
BREVE'  (Lava)  a  writ  so  called  for  its  brevity,  directed  to 

the  Chancellor  and  Judgea,  by  which  a  man  is  Summoned 

or  attached  to  answer  an  action.  Sic.  Brad.  L51;  Traet.Bt 
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triri  in  the  Itikg*!  court  by  the  plaiotiE— Brevr  ^  rvefo,  a 
writ  of  right  or  licence  for  a  person  ejected  out  of  an 
estate  to  siie  for  the  ponesdon  m  it. 

Bbevb  {Mas.)  a  note  of  the  durd  d^ree  of  length,  marlced 
thiu  jd;  it  was  fbrmeriy  marked  as  a  square  figure. — 
Imperfect  breve,  is  one  that  has  no  dot  afto*  it,  which  is  equiU 
to  one  quarter  of  a  large  breve,  or  to  two  semibreves. — 
Perfect  breve  is  dotted,  and  is  equal  to  three  seinibreves. 

BRE'VET  (MiL)  a  term  expressive  of  promotion  in  the 
annV)  from  the  captain  upwards,  without  additional  pay, 
until  it  reaches  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  who  is  now 
entitled  to  a  quarterly  MomMOQ.—Brevet-rank^  a  rank  in 
the  army  higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received. 

BRE'VI  A  TEST  ATA  {Lav,)  an  ancient  term  for  a  deed. 

BaaviA  vasa  iAnat.)  small  venous  vessels  passing  from  the 
stomach  to  Uie  splenetic  veins. 

BREVIARI^  {Ecc.)  a  book  containing  the  daily  service  of 
the  Aomish  Churdi. 

BRE'VIBUS  et  roiulis  liberandu  {Lata)  a  writ  to  a  sheriff  to 

-  deliver  to  his  successor  the  county  with  the  rolls,  &c  Reg. 
Orie.  295. 

BRE'VIER  (Print,)  a  small  printing  letter,  so  called,  pro- 
bably,- from  its  having  been  first  used  in  printing  breviaries, 
or,  still  more  probably,  from  brems,  short,  because  it  is 
comparaUvely  small,   [vide  Printing] 

BRE'VIS  nuacuku  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  teapiiki.'^Brevij 
ai&itit  a  muscle  of  die  fore-arm.— ^rmi  extel^tft  j^teitem 
jw/u.    [vide  Extentar\  —  Brevie  Flexor  Pi 
Flexor"]  —  Brevis  Peroneiu,    [vide  PerQ\ 
Pronator  radii,    [vide  Pronator] 

BSETWERS*  Company  {Her.)  the  brewers  were 
incorporated  in  1424-,  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  Their  arms  are-*'  Gtdet 
on  a  chevron  argent  between  three  saltines  of 
garbs  or,  as  many  tuns  sable. 

BEE'WING  {Mar.)  or  a  squall  brewing; 
black  tempestuous  clouds  collecting  so  as  to 
portend  a  storm. 

BEEXA'NTES  {Med.)  a  small  kind  of  frog,  to  the  blood 
of  which  was  falsely  ascribed,  according  to  Galen,  the 
virtue  of  restoring  the  lost  hair.^   Gal.de  San.tuend.  1. 10. 

BRE'YNIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  aflor  Bccyniue, 
fiUher  and  son.    Class  23,  Polygantia,  Order  S,  Dioecia. 
Generic  Characters,  —  Cal.  f>erianth  one-leaved.— Con. 
none.— STAU.^/SZaflKnfx  none ;  anthers  five.— ^Ptbt.  ffrm 
Tery  small;  tt^  cylindric;  ttigma  blunt^Itel.  wrr^ 
dry ;  Meeds  two. 
Species.    The  only  species -is  Brtmia  i&fje^,  uttivft  of 
New  Caledonia  and  the  Isle  of  iWia. 

BRPAR  {Bot.)  Wild  or-  Common  Briar,  the  Aoii  ^mw»  of 
LinuKus. 

BRI^BERY  {Lava)  when  any  person  in  a  judicial  place  takes 
any  fee,  nft,  reward,  or  brocaoe,  for  dtung  his  offi^orln 
colour  or  his  office,  except  or  Jie  king  omy.  9  £ut.  149. 

BRIBOUR  {Archaol.)  a  piU^. 

BRI'CK  (Mech.)  an  artificial  kind  of  stone  composed  of  clay, 
coal-asnes,  or  sand,  &c.  dried  by  the  sun,  and  hardened  bv 
fire.  Bricks  are  made  in  a  mould,  are  dried  in  a  frnmework 
called  Hacks,  and  bnmt  in  heaps,  called  Clamps,  whence  the 
burning  itself  is  olso  called  a  Clan^.  Bncki  di^  ac- 
cording to  their  quality. — Maris  are  prepared  nnd  tem- 
,  pered  with  the  greatest  care ;  the  finest  of  which  are  called 
fir^,  which  are  chosen  for  archwajrs,  Ac.  The  next  hmi 
are  called  seconds. — Stocks  are  a  sort  of  brick  next  in 
quality  to  the  seconds  of  marls.  The  grey  Stocks  are  made 
of  the  purest  eartii :  the  red  Stocks  are  so  called  from  the 
coloor  of  the  earth  of  which  they  are  made.  'Ubit-  ftawt 
sort  of  Stodts  are  called  red  Rubbers. 
Bricks  are  likewise  distinguished  according  to  Uieir  figure, 
wt— Compass  Bricks,  which  are  of  a  circular  Ibim.  Con- 
cow  or  koUoto  BMt,  which, aro  fiat  onbsAilSeUd 
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hollowed  on  the  other.— Fea<Aer-nrg«/  Bricks,  that  are 
thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other ;  also  according  to 
their  use,  as  Caping  Bricks,  used  for  the  caping  of  walls. 
— ^^"^  Bncif,  for  the  indented  work  under  the 
caping  of  walls.  — Jhdeh  or  FUmisk  Bricks  used  in 
paving  yards,  &c. 
BaicK  {Chem.)  was  formerly  disti^;uished  by  pooOC) 
this  ch&Tftct^r  P\/\.^\/\/\i 
BRI'CK-KILn'(M<cA.)  a  place  in  which  bricks  are  bant. 
BRI'CKLAYERS'  Company  {Her.)  was  not 
incorporated  before  1586,    The  Bricklavers' 
arms  are  as  in  the  annexed  figure.   "  Asure 
a  chevron,  or  between  a  fleur  de  Lys,  argent 
enters  two  brick-axes  in  chief,  and  a  bundle 
of  lathes  in  base,  or," 
BRICCXLLE  {Archeeol.)  an  engine  for  beating 
down  walls. 

BaicoLT.B  [Sport.)  or  bricoil,  the  rebound  of  a  tennis-ball 

afier  a  side  stroke. 
BRrCUMUM  {Bot.)  a  name  for  Artemisia. 
BRI'DEMEK  {Cus.)  and  bridemaids,  young  men  and  maid- 
ens attending  the  bride  on  their  w^ding-day. 
BRIDE-STAKE  {Arciited.)  probably  a  post  set  up  to  dance 

round  like  a  may-pole. 
BRl'DGE  (Archtt.)  a  structure  raised  over  rivers,  &c.  cmn- 
monly  formed  of  some  durable  materials,  as  wood,  stone, 
or  iron.   The  principal  parts  belonging  to  a  briilge  are  as 
follow,  namely,  the  ca^rdam,  or  batterdeau,  a  case  of 
piling  without  a  bottom  fixed  in  the  rivn  water-tight,  or 
nearly  so,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  bottom  dry. — 
caisson,  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  a  pier  is  built ;  the 
bottom  of  which  afterwards  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the 
pier. — Abutments,  the  extremiUes  of  the  bridge  which  join 
to  or  abut  upon  the  land. — Piers,  die  walls  built  for  the 
support  of  the  arches. — Arches,  the  circular  openings  which 
have  different  names  for  their  diferent  parts  and  figure, 
[vide  Arch]— Impost, thax  part  of  the  pier  on  which  the  feet 
of  the  arches  stand. — Piles,  stakes  or  posts  shod  with 
iron,  and  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  to  serve  as  a 
foundation,  or  to  protect  the  piers. — Stilts,  a  set  of  piles 
driven  into  the  space  intended  for  the  pier,  whose  tops 
being  sawed  off  level  above  low-water  mark,  the  pier  is 
then  rai«ed  upon  them.— VsM^«,  the  border  made  round  the 
stilts  under  the  pier. — Starlings,  a  kind  of  case  made  about 
e  pier  of  stilts  and  jett6es,  &c. — Pile-driver,  an  engine  for 
driving  down  the  piles,  [vide  PI.  29,  fig.  5]  —  Parapet, 
the  breast-wall  made  on  the  top  of  the  bridge  to  prevent 
the  passengers  from  falling  over.  —  Bon^wt,  the  raised 
footpath  at  the  sides  of  the  bridge  next  the  parapet. 
Bridges  are  of  diftrent  kinds,  according  to  their  materials, 
construction,  or  use,  narody — fVooden  hi^es,  stone,  or 
iron  bridges,  according  as  they  are  made  ofwood,  stmc^ 
or  iron. — Rusk  bridges,  those  which  are  made  of  rushes 
bound  fost  together,  over  wbidi  planks  are  laid  for  pass- 
ing over  marwiy  places.   They  are  used  by  soldiers  on 
thar  march. — Pendant  or  hanging  bridges,  those  which 
are  not  supported  by  posts,  pillars,  or  hutments,  but 
hang  in  the  air  sustained  only  at  the  two  ends. — Draw' 
bri^e,  that  which  is  fastened  with  hinges  at  one  end,  ■» 
that  the  other  may  be  drawn  up,  or  to  one  side,  so  as  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  vessel,  or  in  fortifications  to  pre- 
vent the  crossing  of  a  ditch^Fi^Mg  bridge,  one  com- 
posed of  two  smaller  bridges,  so  constructed  one  over 
the  other,  that  by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys  the  upper 
one  may  be  puslied  forward  till  it  reach^  the  point  where 
it  is  to  be  fixed.    It  is  commonly  used  to  surprise  works 
or  outposts.  —  Bridge  of  boats,  a  number  of  common 
boats  joined  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  distance  of  six 
feet,  tul  they  reach  aa*08s  a  river.   They  are  thai  co-i 
vered  with  planks,  so  as  to  ae^m\^^ 
and  hones.  Tliis  is  mostly  usea  id  miUtary  marehsald 
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BHdge  of  conmunicatumf  a  bridge  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  commuDication  iietween  tnro  ar- 
mies or  forts. — Floating  brid^t  a  sort  of  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  tiro  boats  covereu  with  {danks,  and  solidly 
framed  so  as  to  bear  eiUier  man  or  horse* — PmUtm  hrUges, 
those  which  are  made  of  pontons;  —  Ca*k  -or  barrel 
bridges  are  a  number  of  casks  or  barrels,  which  are  made 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  pontons. 
Bridge  (Mut.)  the  perpendicular  arch  in  a  violia,  bass-viol, 
&c.  which  stands  upon  tlie  belly,  and  serves  to  support  the 
strings ;  also  the  flat  ruler  laid  over  the  jacks  of  a  harpsi- 
chora,  or  spinnetj  to  prevent  them  leaping  out  of  their 
sockets. 

fiaiDoG  (Gunn.)  a  name  for  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  betvreen  the  two  transoms  of  a  gun-carriage,  on  which 
the  coins  are  placed  for  elevating  the  piece. 

Bridge  {Her.)  a  charge  in  coat  armour,  as  |  1 

in  the  annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  or  on  I 
a  bridge  of  three  arches,  grtZa  masoned  ^^^^^JB 
the  streamers  transfluent  proper,  a  fane  ar-  WffBWW 
gent,  name  Trowliridge,'*  pjrpJ|i|  ll 

BllI'DLE  (Man.)  a  contrivance  made  of  lea- 
ther  straps  and  pieces  of  iron,  the  parts  of  ^"^^^"^ 
whidi  are  at  follow,  namely,  the — Bitt,  or  mo/fe,  which 
^oes  into  the  horse's  moutb. — Curi,  a  chain  of  iron  made 
fast  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle  in  a 
hole  called  the  eve,  and  running  over  the  beard  of  the 
horse. — Uead-^U,  the  leather  going  from  the  top  of  the 
head  u>  the  rin^  of  the  bitt. — FtUet,  which  lies  over  the 
forehead,  and  is  usoally  adorned  irith  a  rose. — Throat' 
band,  a  leadier  under  the  throats — Aam,  the  thongs  for 
the  use  of  the  rider. — Button  and  loop,  at  the  end  m  the 
reins. — Note-band,  a  leather  going  over  the  nuddle  of  the 
nose* — Cavettan,  a  ftlse  r&a.-— Martingale,  a  thong  of 
leaUier,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  wder  the  bme's 
head,  and  the  other  betweoi  his  lega,  to  make  hun  bold 
his  head  well. 

The  principal  crts  of  bridles  now  in  use  are  the  ino/S^, 
the  curb,  and  the  chaff-htdter,  which  is  a  lady's  bndle 
with  double  reyns.— Bridle-hand,  the  horsemanis  left 
hand ;  the  right  hand  being  the  spear,  or  whip  hand. 
BRIDLE-ARM ;;ro<A:<  [MU,)  a  guard  used  hy  the  ca^ 

valry,  which  consists  in  having  the  sword-mlt  above 

the  helmet,  and  the  point  dowinrarda  in  advance  of  the 

bridle-hand. 

BRIDON  [Man.)  or  bridoon,  the  snafle  and  rein  of  a  military 
bridle,  which  acts  independently  of  the  bit  and  curt>  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rider. 

BRIEF  {Law)  an  abridgement  of  the  client's  case  made  out 
for  the  instruction  of  counsel  on  a  tri^  at  law. — Brief 
aPEvetgue,  a  writ  to  the  bishop,  which,  in  Quare  iptpedtt, 
shall  go  to  remove  an  incumbent.  —  Bri^  out  of  the 
chancery,  a  writ  to  a  judge  to  examine  oy  an  inquest 
whether  a  man  be  nearest  heir. — Bri^  of  dittress,  a  writ 
out  of  chanceiy  a^nst  a  hindlord  to  cuitreu  his  goods, 
now  obsolete. — Brief  o^  nmi^amiry,  for  altering  die 
beirs  of  all  defuncts. — Brief,  or  licence,  to  make  ctrflections 
for  repairing  churches,  losses  by  fire,  &c 

Beibf,  Apettolical  (Ecc)  a  letter  whidi  the  pone  sends  to 
prineea  and  magistratea  rdative  to  public  affiura.  It  is  so 
called  on  account  of  its  brevity,  in  distinction  from  the 
Bull,  which  is  drawn  up  at  and  with  all  possible 

form. 

Brief  {Mus.)  a  measure  of  quantity,  which  contains  two 
strokes  down  in  beating  time,  and  as  many  It  ii  not 
now  often  used. 

BRIG  {Mar*)  a  small  merchantman  with  two  masts. 

BRI'GA  {Archaol.)  contention. 

BRIGA'DE  {Mil.)  a  part^  of  either  horse  or  foot,  consisting, 
in  the  first  case,  of  eight  or  tea  squadrons ;  and,  m  the 
aecood,  of  fiom  four  to  six  battakonaT— ZrNA  Br^de, 


were  Irish  regiments  serving  in  France,  Spain,  aiid  Naplda. 

— Brigade  Major  is  an  omcw  appointed  by  the  brigadier 

to  assist  him  in  the  management  of  his  brigade.— firrgm/c^ 

^  a  troop  qf  horse,  the  uird  part  of  iL 
TO  Brigade  {MiL)  to  make  any  given  number  of  regiment* 

or  battalions  act  together  for  the  purpose  of  sarvice. 
BKIGADl'ER  (Aft/.)  the  officer  who  commands  a  brigade. 
BRIGANDl'NE  {Mil,)  a  coat  of  mail,  consiatuig  of  many 

jointed  and  scale-like  plates,  very  pliant  and  eanr  for  die' 

body.    Stat.  45.  P.  ^  M. 
Brigandinb  {Her,)  or  Brigantine.  [vide  Habergeon] 
BRIGANTI'NE  {Mar.)  a  small  swift  sailing  vessel. 
BRI'GBOTE  (Archaol.)  or  hvg  bote,  the  contribntion  to 

the  repair  of  bridges.  Fl^a. 
BRIGHT-BAY  {Man.)  the  common  colour  of  a  horse. 
BRIGIDIAKS  {Ecc,)  an  order  of  Swedish  nuns,  whoae 

founder  was  named  Bridget. 
BRILLA'NTE  {Man.)  an  epithet  for  a  brisk  high  mettled 

stately  horse. 

Brillantb  {Mus.)  Italian  for  a  brisk  lively  manner. 

BRILLS  {Man.)  hairs  on  a  horse's  eyelids. 

BRI'MSEY  {Her.)  vide  Gad-Jlu. 

BRl'M STONE  IChem,)  the  vulgar  name  for  sulphur. 

BRI'NDLED  (Zool.)  spotted;  an  epithet  for  cows,  &c. 

TO  BRING  (Mar.)  a  term  used  in  several  sea  phrases,  as 
'  To  bring  by  the  lee,  to  incline  rqiidly  to  leeirard.— *  To' 
bring  to,  to  check  the  ship's  course,  to  mfdce  her  lie  to, 
or  stationary ;  also  in- applying  a  rope  to  the  capstan,  it  is 
sud  *  Bring  to  the  messenger.' — *  To  bring  up,'  a  term 
among  the  colliers  for  casting  anchor. 

TO  Bring  up  (Mason.)  a  chimney  foimdatkm,  Ac  to  ruse' 
it  to  any  height. 

BRIfNGER  (Mil.)  a  term  employed  in  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, to  ngnify  the  person  who  prodnoes  a  man  or  a  bay 
within  the  regulated  age  that  is  wuUng  to  enlist,  for  which 
he  is  allowed  a  guinea.— -Snr^gerr  up,  a  name  formerly 
used  in  the  Englidi  army  for  the  n^ole  rear  rank  of  a  bat- 
talion drawn  up. 

BRI'NGING  to  (Mar.)  checking  the  course  of  a  ship  to  wait ' 
the  approach  of  another. 

Bringing  in  (Man.)  keeping  in  a  horse's  nose  when  he 
boars. 

Brinoino  up  the  rear  {Mil.)  bringing  all  stragglers  to  the 
main  body. 

BRINS  d'est  {Mil.)  French  for  laive  stakes  or  poles,  re- 
sembling pickets,  with  iron  at  each  end,  which  are  used  to 

cross  ditches. 
BBI'ONY  {Bot.)  vide  Bryonv. 

BRISE  {CarpenU)  French  for  a  beam  in  sluices,  that  is 
placed  swipe  fashion,  on  the  top  <tf  a  lai^  pile. 

Brisb  (Agnc.)  vide  Brize, 
Brise  {Her.)  vide  rompu, 

BRI'SKET  ( Vet.)  that  part  of  the  breast  of  an  animal  that 
lies  nearest  the  ribs. — Brisket  of  a  horse,  the  fiwepart  of 
the  neck  at  the  shoulder  down  to  the  forelegs. 

BRI'STLE  (Bol.)  seta,  that  sort  of  stalk  which  bean  only 
the  ftuctification  of  the  Musci,  It  di&rs  from  the  flow^ 
stalk,  in  b^g  alwai^t  simple,  and  standing  between  Uw 
fhut  and  calyxd— Bristie<sbaped,  setaceout,  an  ejutbeC  for 
a  leaf;,7%£unK  sefoceuM,  a  I«f  in  the  shape  of  a  brtsilet 
that  is,  shorter  than  a  capillary  leaf. 

6RFSTLED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blazoning  for  a  boar, 
having  hair  on  his  back  and  head. 

BRPSTLY  {Bot.)  setosus,  i.  e.  set  with  bristles;  an  epithet 
for  some  receptacles  tliat  have  bristles  between  the  n<»«tB. 

BRI'STOL  hot  waters  {Chem.)  mineral  waters  of  the  lowest 
temperature  of  any  in  England,  the  crastituent  parts  of 
which  are  carbonic  acid  ^as,  lime,  magnesia,  together  with 
muriatic  and  vitriolic  acids.  Thej^-tge  used  enpKaousIy 
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Linnaeus,  s  ;  so  called,  according  to  PUay*  because 
it  was  discovered  by  the  Friezlandm  near  the  British 
ChajDDcL  It  is  very  astringent  and  efficacious  for  ulcers 
in  tbe  mouth,  &c  Diotcor.  1. 4,  c.  2 ;  PUn,  I.  25.  c.  3. 
BRI'Z  A  (Bol.)  St.  Peter's  corn,  Spelt  Wheat,  or  Quaking 
Grass,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Triimina,  Order 
S  Digynia. 

Gessenc  Charactert.    Gal.  ^ume  many-floweredw — CoR. 
Aioaheg  nectary  two-leaded.— Stam.  jUamentt  three; 
onfAerc  oblong.— PiST.  gmn  roundish;  t^/latmn  «fi^ 
mas  plumose. — Feb.  none;  seed  one, 
S^^edcM,  The  species  are  iiiostIyannnds,a»--5ruafiiMor, 
J*oa  petiotist  &c.  seu  Gramem  tmmtiliim,  Stc  small  Quak- 
ing Grass,  an  annual,  nathe  of  Bntaxaj—Brita  vireiu, 
•en  GraauH  pamjeulatumf  Green  l^iinVing  ftraii  ftrfrti 
aMoxMff,  Ac  Greatest  Quaking  Grass,  &c.  But— ^run 
medmf  PoapOkiu^  Ac.  Graaien  trmMium^  tec.  seu  Pha- 
laris  jvatenm.  Middle  or  Comnmi  Quaking  Grass, 
Shakers,  Ladies*  Hair,  or  Bird's  Eyes,  is  a  perennial. 
BRIZE  (Agrie*)  tt  sort  of  ground  that  has  lam  long  un- 
taied. 

BB.IZEVE'NT  {Hort.)  shelters  on  the  north  side  of  melon- 
beds  where  walls  are  wanting. 

BROACH  (Mech.)  a  spit  for  roasting  meat  upon. 

£boach  (Aim.)  a  wind  instrument,  me  sounds  of  which  are 
produced  by  turnbg  round  a  handle. 

BaoACH  {Sport,)  the  start  of  the  bead  of  a  young  stag, 
growing  snarp  like  the  end  of  a  qui, 

TO  Bboach  (Husband)  to  pierce  a  cask  or  vessel  in  ocder 
to  draw  the  liquor. 

TO  Broach  io  {Mar.)  to  incline  very  rapidly  to  windward, 

■    an  action  difiering  but  in  degree  from  that  of  bringiMg  io* 

BttOAD-A'RROW  {Her.)  a  charge  which  differs  from  the 
^teon  only,  by  havrng  the  inside  of  its  barbs  plain,  [ride 
Pieon'l 

BRO  A'D- AXE  ( Her.)  a  chaige  occasionally  in  coats  of  arms. 
BROA'D-SIDE  (Mar.)  1.  A  discharge  of  all  the  guns  on 

one  aide  of  a  Miip  at  a  time.   2.  All  that  side  of  ue  ship 

above  water  between  the  bow  and  quarter, 
Broaj>-bidx  (PriKt.)  a  form  of  one  full  page,  printed  on 
.  cne  side  <tf  a  whiriedieet  of  paper. 
BROAD-SIDE-FI'ECE  (Coin.)  a  gold  coin,  worth  SSs.  or 

25«.  6d.  G.  II. 

BRO'ADSWORD  (MU.)  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade, 
chiefly  designed  for  cutting.'  The  principal  guards  in  the 
broadsword  exercise  are  the — Inside  guara, which  is  formed 
by  directing  your  point  in  a  lipe  about  six  inches  higher 
than  your  antagonist's  left  eye. — Outside  guard  consists 
in  directing  your  point  abore  your  antagonist  s  right  eye^ 
Medium  guard  is  a  position  between  the  inside  and 

,  outside  guard.— Hai^^tw  guard  is  that  io  which  the  hilt 
of  your  sword  is  raised  ntgh  enough  to  view  your  op- 
ponoit  under  the  shell. — St,  Georges  guard  protects  the 
nead. 

BROCADE  (Com.)  a  kind  of  stuff;  or  cloth  of  gold,  silTer, 

or  silk,  raised  and  enriched  with  flowers,  Ac 
BROCA'GIUM  (Ardueol,)  brokeiy. 
BRO'CCOLl  (Bol.)  a  variety  of  the  Cauliflower. 
BROCH  (Meek.)  vide  Brooch, 

BRO'CHA  {Attt,)  in  Firench  bro^e,  on  awl  or  large  packing 
needle. 

Brocha  (Archeeol.)  brocke,  a  spit. 

Bbocha  (Her.)  an  instrument  used  by  embroiderers,  and 
borne  in  the  arms  of  tlte  embroiderers'  company. 

BROCHETTE  (Cooi.)  a  particular  way  of  frying  chickens. 

BRO'CHIA  (ArchaoL)  a  great  can  or  pitcher, 

BRCCHITAS  (Vet.)  bending  of  the  teeth,  wliich  is  a  mark 
of  old  age  m  boraes,  accOTding  to  Pliny,    Varr,  de  Re 

,  Aiut.LS,  c.7;  P/ta.l.  11,  C.38. 

BROCHOI'B  {Mcch,)  flench  for  a  smith's  shodng-ham- 
mer. 


BRO'CHUS  (Anat.)  one  having  a  prominent  upp«r  Up. 

Castell,  Lex.  Med. 
BROCK  (Sport.)  a  buck  or  hart  two  years  old. 
BRODERIE'S  (Mus.)  flourishes  thrown  by  performers,  en 

passantf  into  any  composition. 
BROa^-HALFPENNY  (ArditeoL)  vide  Bord-AMenmy, 
BRODIUM  (Med.)  the  liquor  in  which  some  solid  medicine 

is  presoved. 

BRO'GGER  (Archaol.)  the  same  as  Broker.—Brogger  of 

com,  the  same  as  Badger. 
BROKEN-BA'CKED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  vessel  so 

loosoied  in  her  firame  as  to  droop  at  both  ends. 
BROKEN-LEfTTER  {Print.)  the  breaking  the  orderly  suc- 

ceanon  in.  which  the  letto*  stood  in  a  une  or  page,  and 
.  miifgling  them  together. 

BROKEN-NUItfEER  (^nM.)the8ameas  JVw<wm. 
BROKEN-RADIATION  (Cattm.)  the  broken  beams  of 

light,  as  seen  through  a  glass  that  is  cut  into  several  panes 

or  pieces. 

BROKEN-RAT  (Diop.)  or  ray  of  refraction,  a  right  line, 
whereby  the  ray  of  incident  changes  its  direction,  or  is 
broken  in  traversing  the  second  meoium. 

BROKEN-WFND  (Vet,)  a  diseased  respiration  in  horses.— 
Broien-kneest  an  injury  dme  to  the  knees  of  horses. 

BROICER  (Com.)  broccator,  from  broea,  a  breaking;  that 
is,  a  broken  trader,  such  being  originally  the  only  persons 
employed  in  that  way.  A  broker  is  one  who  concludes 
bargams  or  contracts  for  merchants,  &c  of  whom  there 
are  several  kinds,  as — Bxdiange  Brokers,  such  as  negotiate 
in  aU  matters  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries. — Ship 
Brokers,  those  who  transact  business  between  tlie  owners 
of  vessds,  and  the  merchants  who  send  cargoes.— /n«ur- 
ance  Brokers,  those  who  manage  the  concerns,  both  of  tlie 
insurers  and  the  insured. — Stock  Bro^s,  those  who  buy 
and  sdl  stock  for  other  yenimB,—Army  Brokers,  those 
who  formerly  acted  between  army  agents,  and  individuals 
wiiiiing  to  purchase,  sell,  or  excwmge  commissionsr— 
Patm  Brokers,  those  who  lend  money  upon  goods  to 
necesntous  people  at  a  certain  rate  per  monui. 

BRO'iHE-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Bromus  of  Lmosus,  a  sort  of 
grass  much  resembling  the  Oat,  whence  it  has  also  been 
called  Oat-Grass.   The  species  are  mostly  annuals. 

BROME^IA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Olaus 
Bromel,  a  Swede,  Class  6  Hesasutria,  Order  1  MonogwM. 
Generic  Charaden.  Cal.  periatUh  three-cornered.— Cor. 
petals  ihTee.^~^TAM.JiIaments  six ;  anthers  erect.— PiST. 
germ  inferior ;  stifle  simple ;  stigma  obtuse.— Per.  berrtf 
roundish. 

Species,   The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  South 
America,  Jamaica^  &c.  a^-BromelUf  ananoi,  Carduus 
Brasilianus,  Sfc.  Ananas  acostee  ovatee,  seu  aculeattu,  Sje. 
Anassa,  ^seu  Capa-Isiakka,  Ananas,  or  Pine-Apple.-— 
Bromdia  pinguin.  Ananas  Americana,       sea  Pingnht, 
Pinguin,   or  Broad-leaved  Wild  Ananas.^ — Bromelia 
Karatas,  seu  Karatas,  SfC.  Karatas,  or  Upri^t-Ieaved 
Wild  Ananas. — Bromelia  acanga,  Caraguata  Mexocotl, 
seu  Manguel,  Sfc.  Park.  Theat.  Bot.  ,■  Rail  Hist.  Plant. ; 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant, 
BROfMION  (Med.)  a  plaUUr.  Paul  Mginet.  1.  7,  c.  9. 
BRO'MUS  (Bot.)  fififfit  R  herb  described  by  Dioacorides 
as  very  much  like  the  JE^\o<ps  in  its  drying  quality.  A 
decoction  of  this  plant  is  recommended  for  worms  in 
children.   Duucor.  I  4,  c.  140;  Plin.  1.  18,  c.  10;  Gal. 
de  SimpL  1,  6;  Oribas  Med.  ColL  I  lit  Aet.  Tetrab.  t, 
senn.  f . 

Bromus,  Brome  Grass,  in  ike  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class  S  Triandria,  Order  1  Digynia. 
Generic  Characters,    Cal.  glume  many-flowered,  bivalve; 
valve  ovate,r-CoR.  bivalve;  lower  valve  obtuse;  upper 
valve  lanceolate;  tob  .  straight ;  nectary  cwoTlfia|edI 
leaflets  ovate.— Sx am.  Jf/(im«Bijto«e0«|pHU»]MAiil^ 
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oblong.  — Put.  germ  turbints;  slj^et  tirot  itiffnas 
simple^PxK.  eoraUa  adhering ;  ieed  one,  oblong. 
I^edes.  The  ipeeieff  of  this  geniu  of  GraiseB  are  anDualsi 
aad  daned  by  the  older  bManists  undor  the  festuca.  J. 
Bmh,  Hut.  Plant.i  C.  Bauh,  Pin.f  Rati  Hist.  Plant.; 
Linn.  Spec  Plbnt. 

BfiO'NCHANT  {Her,)  a  French  tenn  in  blazonry  to  signify 
Burmouuting,  as  when  an  escutcheon  is  strewed  with  fleurs 
de  lis,  and  then  bronckant  tur  le  tout,  i.  e.  over  them  all, 
stands  a  beast,  or  any  thing  elset  which  wenu  to  cover 
them  almost  entirely. 

BRON'CHIA  {Anat.)  fif»yxm  was  taken  b^  Hippocrates  for 
the  Aorta ;  but  the  brondiia,  or  brmichi,  are  now  the  ra- 
mifications of  the  Arteria  asperoj  or  Larynx.  Hippocrat. 
deAntUom.;  GaLExeg.  Voc.Hlfpoarat.;  Gorr.Def.Med*; 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocnt. 

BRO'NCHIAL  arteries  {Anat)  branches  of  the  Aorta  given 
isS  irom  the  chest. — BroiuAial  Gkaidt,  ^ands  sit^Oed 
about  the  Bronchia  and  TracAm. 

BROMCHOCE'LE  {Med,)  jiyvyxw^*,  fit>m  the  wind- 

pipe, and  wA«,  a  tumour ;  4  tumour  in  the  neck,  principally 
of  women,  called  a  Derby  Neck,  because  the  people  in 
Decl^hire  are  mostly  subgect  to  It.  It  is  also  frequent  in 
the  valKea  of  the  Al^  to  which  Juvenal  allodei. 
Jits.  Mt.  13,  T.  168. 

Quit  IwrUmi  gunur  Monafur  in  AJjSbv*} 

Ceb.l.7»c.l3;  iW  J^mcf. L 6, c. S8 ; Gorr. Dg/:  AfAf. 
BBO^CHOS  [Med,)  the  aupprasioB  of  the  voice  from  a 
catanh. 

BRONCHOTOMY  (Sw;^.)  t^x^^m,  from  fifvxn»  and 
fifkm,  to  cot :  an  operation  of  cutting  open  the  wimf^pe 
in  a  meinbraiiaooous  part,  between  two  nngt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pteventing  sufibcation. 

BRONCHUS  {Anat.)  fifhjffi,  the  whtde  Arteria  aepera,  or 
only  the  fauces. 

BRONTE'UM  {Asd.)  Pfmrtm,  tram  fifmn,  thunder;  a  ma- 
chine or  engine  used  on  the  stage  to  represent  thunder. 
Fest.  de  Verit.  Sigmf. 

BRONTIAS  (Min.)  a  sort  of  precious  stones  supposed  to 
ftll  with  thunder.   Plin,  1. 37,  c.  10. 

BRONZE  {Met.)  a  compound  metal,  two-thirds  of  which 
consbts  of  copper,  and  one-third  of  brass. 

BRONZITE  {Min.)  a  species  of  stones  of  the  Hornblende 
family. 

BROOCH  {Mech.)  a  collar  of  gold  formerly  worn  about  the 
necks  of  ladies  \  also  an  (Mnamental  i»n  used  in  the  same 

manner. 

BaoocH  iPakd.)  a  painting  all  in  one  c<Jour. 
BROaK-LIME  {Bol,)  a  sort  of  Water  Speedwell. 
BROOM  {Bat.)  a  shrub ;  the  Genista  and  Spartum  of  Lin- 
MBUS.— African  Broom,  the  Aspalathus  geniitoidet^huU 
dier's  broom,   [vide  Btttcher) 
BROO^-LANDS  {Agric)  lands  that  bear  broom. 
BROOMING  (Mar.)  vide  Breamu^, 
BRCSiMUM  {Bot.)  from  fimti*^,  esculentna,  a  genus  of 
]riants.  Class  S3  Dioeeia,  Order  1  Monandria, 
Oenerie  Ckanuters,  Gal.  anient  conmioa,  globidar.— Cob. 
noae^-^TAU,  jUaments  si^iary;  oaMm  bilamelhite. — 
Fist,  germ  ovate  1  stofr  suigle;  stigmas  reflex. — Fbb. 
A«T|r  ^dicdled;  iww  solitary. 
j^peoM.   The  species  are  trees,  as  the^^ronmuM  aUeas" 
trum  et  tpnrimm, 
BROSSiB'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  afier  Guy  de  la 
Brosse,  intendant  <»  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.*— Cos.  mo- 
iK^wtalous.— Stam.  Filaments  five.— Pist.  penta- 
coGcotts ;  «fy^  subulate ;  stigma  simple.— Put.  eeqaade 
loandidi;  md$  very  many. 


Speaest  The  only  spedes  it— JBroMtea  coednea,  a  thhdis 
native  of  South  America. 

BRO'SSUS  {ArchatJ,}  bruised,  or  injured  with  wounds. 

BROTHEL  {ArthaoL)  or  WW,  fhm  the  Italian  iorddlo, 
a  little  house,  was  at  lengdi  appl^  to  a  house  of  ill-&De, 
a  stewhouse,  of  whidi  there  were  some  Moenaed  in  the  retgn 
of  Henry  VI,  but  they  were  put  down  in  that  Henry 
VII. 

BROUI'LLER  {Man.)  a  French  term  for  a  horse  that 

plunges,  and  is  in  disorder. 
BROW  {Anat.)  the  Os  Frontis,  or  Forehead. 
BROW-A'NTLER  {Sfort,)  the  fint  start  that  grows  «ki  a 

stag's  head. 

BROW-PO'ST  iCarpemt.)  an  athwart  or  cross-beam. 
BROWAUJA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planto  named  after  Brow, 
allius.  Bishop  of  Aboa,  the  defender  of  liancus,  Class  14 
Did^amia,  Order  S  Angiospermia. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  periawik  one-leaved.— Cob.  mo- 
nopetalous.— Stah.  jUaments  four;  amthers  simple.!— 
PiST.  gem  ovate;  fiUfonn;   et^pim  thick.r^ 

Pkr.  capsule  ovata ;  seeds  numerous ;  receptacle  com- 
pressed. 

Species,  The  species  are  annuals,  and  natives  of  South 
America. 

BRO^M-BILL  {MU.)  the  endent  weapon  of  the  English 

foot,  resembling  a  battle-axe. 
BROWKE'A  {Bot,)  a  oemis  of  planto  named  after  Fatrid: 

Browne,  M.  D.  and  Hiatorian  m  Januuca,  Class  16  Month 

delphitt,  Ordm  i  DteamMa* 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  periantk  one-leaved. — Coa. 
outer  mmKqietalonB ;  inner  fire-pelaUed.— Stam.  ,>Sk- 
menis  ten;  anihers  oblong. — Fist,  germ  oblong;  et^ 
subulate;  tt^^  obtiise>»^B.  legume  oblong;  seiS 
solitary. 

Species.   The  species  are  shrubs. 
BRO^NISTS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  independetkto  who  rejected 

both  episcopacy  and  presbyterianism. 
BROWZE  {kort.)  or  bromu^aoodt  sprouto  of  trees  that 

shoot  forth  eariy  in  the  spring. 
BRUCE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  pGints  named  bv  Shr  Jos.  Banks 

afler  Bruce,  the  Abyasiiuan  traveler.  Cuss  S2  Diaeda, 

Order  4  Tetmndria. 

Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  four-parted. — Cos. 

pHids  four. — ^TAU.  fiamtnU  £nir;  axtkers  roundisli«^ 

Fist,  germs  four ;  riyles  subulate  ;  t^gma*  aeate.F-«PBB. 

four ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  Phmu  of  this  genua  are  slirabs,  and  nativca  of 

the  East  Indies. 
BRUCE^A  {Archieol,)  briars,  or  bush-heath. 
BRU'CHUS  {Ent,)  iS^^frem  jl^^  to  devour.  A  kind  of 
locust  or  caterpiUar,  a  genus  of  ankoala,  Cbas  hueita. 
Order  Coleiiptera, 

Generic  Characters,  Antemia  fiUfiinn^ — Fedtrs  equals 
Lip  pmnted. 

Spectes,  The  species  of  this  gemia  are  mostly  small  iasecli 
mhabitinff  the  Indies  and  America.  The  Bm^m  gn^ 
itttrius  is  found  amcM^  beans,  vetches,  StC'—Bmeha*  se- 
mmanas  is  smallw  tun  the  preceding,  having  the  fabder 
thighs  plain.— BntcAiu  Btuiris,  of  a  grey  colour,  is  fboad 
in  me  nuts  of  the  Palm  <»f  that  name. 
BRIPGBOTE  LArchat^.)  or  Bruek-bate.    [vide  Bri^hote'] 
BRUILLETUS  (ylrrA^eo;.)  or  brmUluxy  a  copse  or  thicket 
BRUI'SE-WORT  {Bot.)  or  Soap-Wort,  a  perennial,  theSo- 

ponaria  of  Linnaeus. 
BRUMA'LIA  {Ant.)  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  twice  a  year,  i.  e.  on  the  twelfth  of  the 
calends  of  March,  and  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  De- 
cember. Suidas  asCTibes  the  mstitntion  of  this  festival  to 
Romulus.  TertulL  de  IdoL  c.  14;  Auelor.  Geopoiul  1, 
c.  1 ;  Gynld,  Stfiiiag,  Dear,  L  8.  ^  j 
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BRUKFE'LSIA  {Bot,)  a  genus  of  planU  named  by  Plumier 
after  BruDfelsius,  a  monk,  physician,  andhotaQistof  Meotz, 
Class  14  Didtfjtaoiia,  Order  2  An^totpermia. 
Gemeric   Charactert.    Cal.  penanth  ooe-leaved^CoR. 
ooe-petalled. — STAH..^fiieiitefimr,  ver^  short;  anthers 
oblong.— PisT.  germ  roundish;  Htfle  filiform;  stigma 
thickish. — Pbb.  oapsuie  one-celled ;  teedt  very  many. 
Speda,   Planu  of  this  tribe  are  ihrulii,  aikl  nativea  of  the 
£ast  Indies^ 

BRU'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Cornelius 

-  Branc  a  tnveUcr,  Glass  5  PeaUmdria,  Order  1  Mekogynia. 
Generic  CkmraoUn.    Caih  ;mt0fifA  «0imMoji  roundish ; 

fiveJeared. — Con.  jpadt  five. — %iku.  flamenit 
five ;  anthers  ovate  oblong. — Pf  st.  germ  very  small ; 

sihfle  simple ;  stigma  Obtuse.-— Pbs  ;  Ked 

 ;  reeeptacie  common,  hairy. 

€peeie*.   Plants  of  this  genus  are  ahrubst  and  natives  of 
.Ethiopia,  as—Brunia  lamMgimms,  sea  Tamariicust  &c. 
-  ~~Jiruniu  abrotonaides,  Lomamu  AfricanuSf  seu  Erica 
capitatOt  tec.  &c. 
BRU'NNERS  GLANDS  {Anal.)  glands  situated  between  the 

vtUous  and  cellular  coat  of  the  mtestioal  canaL 
BRUNSFE'LSIA  {Bat.)  vide  Brun/elsia. 
BRUNSYTGIA  {Bot.)  the  Amarfiit  orietOaUt. 
BRU'NUS  (Med.)  a  sort  of  Erj^sypeias. 
BRU'SCUM  {Bot.)  a  bunoh  or  knob  in  a  maple  tree. 
BRUOCUS  {Bot.)  the  Ruscus  acuUatus  of  Limiaus. 
BRUSH  ( Wf.)  the  tail  of  a  fox. 

BRU'SH-WOOD  {Bot.)  rough.  low,  and  shrubby  thickets; 

-  also  the  wood  cut  from  toen  places  for  fael. 
%RUSOT,£S  {Cook.)  veal  and  other  meau  weU  seasoned  and 

-  stewed  between  thin  slices  of  baoon. 
BRIPSULA  [Ardueol.)  Brushwood. 

BRUT  (MecA.)  Reoch  for  any  thing  k  the  ron^  state,  as 
stones  from  the  quarry. 

BRUTA  {Zool)  the  second  order  of  animals  of  the  Class 
Mammalia,  coniprehendiog  those  animals  which  have  no 
fose  teeth  in  either  jaw ;  Jeet  with  strong  hoof-like  nails^ 
and  a  slow  motion.    The  genera  included  in  this  order  are 

'  aa  folDow ;  nameljr,  Uie— iuinocmw,  Brady,  having  a  horn 
■a  the  middle  of  its  forehead.— ^iWjiptM,  Sloth — Afyrme- 
cophagat  Ant-eater. — F/steMU,  having  aduck-«haped  mouth. 

-  ''^Mami^'l^pia,  AnnauUo.— <Si(J(a^ro,  havinflra bom  on 
eadi  side  near  the  noBOt-^EUpiuu,  Mephaati^rncAa^itf, 
Morse. 

BRUT&WEIGHT  {Com.)  is  when  jaerohandiaes  are 
weighed  with  the  cases,  &c.  in  distincticm  from  the  net 

■  wati^ht,  when,  an  aUowanee  is  made  for  the  packages.  This 
dstinction  is  preserred  in  the  laying  on  of  duties. 

BRUTIA  {Ch*m.)  the  most  reataous  kind  of  pitch. 

BRUTVNO  {Chem.)  Turpentine. 

BRU'TOBON  {Med.)  a  tmrfaarous  name  for  some  Greek 

ointment.    CasteU.  Lex.  Med, 
BRU'TUA  {Bot.)  A9  CisMmpeios  pareira  of  limueus. 
BRUXANK'LLI  {Bot,)  a  Malabar  tm,  thaback  of  which 

is  diuretic. 

BRY'A  {Bot.)  the  Amerymmm  ebmut  of  Lhuueus. 
BRYA'STHA  {BoL)  or  Brifem$km,  the  Andromeda  hryan- 

tha  of  Linneeus. 
BRY'GMUS  (ilfcd)  a  gratmg  ntdse  made  by  the 

,  anaslangof  the  teeth. 

BRY'ON  {Bot.)  jSfMt,  a  moss  growing,  on  the  bark  of  trees, 

-  irindiwas  us^  b;|r  Hippocrates  as  a  cataplasm,  and  was 
reckoned  very  astnngent.   Hippocrat,  de  Mid.  Nat.  Sfcj 

'  :  TSeopkrdtt.  Hitt,  Plant.  I.  I.  c.  1 ;  Diescor.  1.  1,  c  20; 

Pirn.  1.  13,  C.SS;  GaL  d»  Meth.  Med.  U  S^Brytm  tha- 
:  liasmimi  Scbl  Mobs,   [vide  Alga] 
BRYCNIA  {Bot,)  fifimfm,  a  phmWae  ««Ued  beoabse  it  bears 

a  flower  resembling  fipm^  M.omt  U  '»  otherwise,  oalled 
^  '«iMs.a(iaf^  beeaoie  itt,  teavas  .ifiwnhle  the.  .vine.  JQUs 
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j^t  is  of  an  exulceiating  quality,  and  its  root  is  ptnva- 
tive.   Dioscor.l4,,c.l»5i  PUn.  l2SfCl;  Geldefie. 
Simpl.  Med.  1.  6,  c.  34. 
Bbtonia,  Bryony,  in  the  Lianean  MjfOem,  a  geooa  of  plants. 
Class  21  Afonoecia,  Order  10  Syttgenesia. 
Generic  Characters.   For  the  miue  ^^aioer^CAL,  perianth 
one-leaved.— CoR.  five-parted ;  divisions  ovate. — Stah. 
^laments  three,  very  short ;  anthers  five,    for  the  Amalt 
JUroier—CA.u  perianth  as  in  the  males.— Con.  the  sama. 
— PisT.  gfrm  infenor ;  style  trifid;  <<^gma«  emarginate. 
— Per.  berry  sub^lobular ;  seeds  few. 
Species.   The  species  of  this  genus  are  sbmbst  as  the 
Bryonia  alba,  Black'berried  White  Baaayj-^Bryonia 
dioica,  Red*benied  White  Briony. 
BRYCPTERIS  {Bat.)  White  Fern  of  the  Gafc, 
BRYTHION  {Med.)  a  malagma.  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  18. 
BRYTON  {Med.)  a  kind  of  drink  made  of  barley. 
BU'BALUS  {Zool.)  a  wild  ox  or  buffiUo,  native  of 

Africa,  the  Bot  bubalut  of  IjmuBUB.   Aria,  Hilt,  Anim, 
1.  8.  C.6;  Piiw.  1. 11,  c. 38. 
BUBASTECO'RDIUM  {Dot,)  the  Artexisim  angMttybHa  of 
LinneeuB. 

BU'BBLES  {Phy.)  little  round  drops  or  vesicles  filled  with  air, 
which  rise  on  the  surface  of  any  fluid  when  it  is  agitated. 

BuBBLKS  {Com.)  any  cheating  projects  by  which  the  public 
are  defrauded,  as  tne  South-Sea  speculation,  or  the  Stock- 
bubbles. 

BU'BO  {Med.)'^m  /Sv^w,  the  groin;  is  the  name  of  any 
tumor  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  in  the  groin 
or  axilla.  Aret.  de  Caiu,  et  Sign.  1.  2,  c.  3;  Hippocrat, 
dr  Natur.  Puer.t  Gal.  de  Art.  Cur.  1. 2,  c.  1 ;  Oribas,  1.  7, 
c.  31 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  2,  c.  103;  Act.  1.  2,  c.  12; 
Actuar.  d$  Metk.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  12;  Gorr.  D^.  Med.f 
Foes.  CEconom*  Hippocrat.  Buboes  are  now  diain,guished 
into  mild,  mriignwMt,  and  venereal.  Heitt,  Chirw.  1. 4, 
c  7.  8,  9. 

BU'BON  {Bot.)  contracted  from  bubonivmt  a  genoB  of 
plants,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 
Generic  Characters,   Cal.  umbel  umverwl  of  ten  rays ; 
,  partial  -of  fifteen ;  perioitdh  five-toothed.— CoB.  vmver* 
sal  uniform ;  proper  of  five  petals.— Stam.  ^fiUanetdt 
five;  mtkm  simple.— Pist.  germ  ovate t  styles  two, 
setaceoaa^FsB.  noae;.^tt  ovate;  seeds  two,  ovate. 
.  ^feeies.  The  apeciea.are  mostly  anmuls  or  perannial^  as 
— fiuAsa  Maeedtmeum,  Apium  .JHUeedoMieum,  Dauau 
Macedamaitt,  aeu  Pehw^num  Macedoniatm,  ^c,  Mace> 
draian  Pandey.— iSudoa  galbantttn,  seu  AnisuiR  ^/nco' 
RiiM,  Sfc.  I^ovage-leaved  Bubon,  from  which  the  gum 
called  Oalbwium  is  procured.   Hiese  are  annuals ;  but 
thS  Bubon  rigidum  is  a  low  perennial.   J.  Bauh.  Hist^ 
Plant. ;  Park.  Theat.  Botan.  ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
BUBO'NIUM  {Bot.)  finHmm,  a  plant,  so  called  from  its 
Buppoaed  efficacy  in  curing  buboes.   It  is  the  same  as 
Aster  Atticus.    Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  120 ;  Plin.  1.  27,  c.  5. 
BUBONOCE'LE  (Afc^  «8»/3«m«;us  from  /Ss^,  the  groin,  and 
■HAh  a  tumors  the  Inguinal  Hernia,  or  rapture  ofthe  groin, 
caused  by  the  descent  of  the  epiploon,  or  intestines;  i.  e. 
when  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  abdomioal  rioE.  While  the 
intestine  coniinuea  above  the  groin  it  is  caUea  Bubonocele, 
but  when  it  descends  into  the  scrotum  it  is  called  Entero-> 
ceie.    Cels,  I  7,  c.  19 ;  Gak  de  Turn.  prat.  Nat,  c.  19 ; 
Pa^  £g^net.l.  S,  c.  53 ;  Gorr,  Def.  Med.. 
BUBU'LCA  {Ich.)  a  nnall  river  fish,  of  a  silver  colour,  the 

Sarraoenia  J^vot  ofljiuueus. 
BUGANEiPHY'LLUM  {Bot.)  the.  Sarracenia  purpurea  et 
,  Ana  of  Linnaeus. 

BUCARDIA  iMin.)  astone  shaped  like  tbe  beartof  an  ox, 

firam  ^  w  o^.ittditMA«,  the  heart. 
BUCCA^  (Jwf.)  .VM«H,  4bat  part  which  lies  under  the  ball  ■ 

of  the  cheek.    Gal  Comm,  2  in  HippeertU^dg'4tt-f^Qil&-.^ 


BUCCACRATON  {Am.)  0m,^rm,  «  morsel  of  bread 
topped  in  wine,  whidi  served  in  former  times  for  a  brealc- 
fiut 

BUCCANAL-GLA'NDS  {Anai.)  the  small  glands  of  the 
mouth  under  the  cheek,  which  asust  in  lecretmg  the  saliva. 

fiUCCANEE'RS  (Mar.)  a  name  for  the  pirates  of  all 
nations  who  used  to  make  war  on  the  Spaniards  in  their 
West-India  possessionR. 

BUCCE'A  (Med.)  or  itwcella,  a  Grcco-Latin  woid  for  a 
mouthful ;  it  is  used  by  P&racelsus  for  a  polypus  of  the 
nose.   Par.  de  Apottem,  c.  90. 

BUCCELATION  {Med.)  from  bueeella,  a  method  of  stop- 
ping an  hamorriulge  by  applyuig  pieces  of  lint  to  the  vem 
or  artery. 

BUCCE'LATON  {Med.)  fiu^^x^tm,  a  purging  medicine. 

Aet.  Tetrab.  l»  senn.  S,  c.  100;  Paul.  Mginet,  I.  7,  c.  S. 
BUCCELLARII  {ArchaU.)  the  emperor°s  guards  at  the 
court  of  Byzantium,  so  called^  as  is  suppoaed,  because 
they  acted  as  sutlers,  and  distributed  the  Buccellatum,  or 
camp-bread,  to  the  soldiers.  Vo^tc.  in  Aurd. ;  Amm'utn. 
Marcell.  1.  17i  c.  8;  Idae.  CkroH,TamU.j  Consiantim. For- 
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BUCCELLATUM  (Archeeol.)  Biscuit-bread  eaten  by  sol- 
diers and  sailors,    [vide  Buixdlarit] 
BIPCCIMA  (Ant.)  a  military  mstrument,  called  by  Festus 

a  croojced  horn. 
BUCCINATOR  {Anl.)  a  trmnpeter.  Cat,  de  BdL  Ch.  1. 2, 
'  c35. 

BcociNATOR  jAnat.)  a  musde  o£  the  che^  so  called  from 

its  office  of  forcing  out  the  breath. 
BIPCCINUM  (Con.)  the  Whelk,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermet,  Order  TeHacea* 
■  Generic  Character,   Animal  a  limax  or  slug.— SAe2f  uni- 
valve, $mni.-^Aperture  ovate,  ending  in  a  short  canal. 
^tedes.  The  principal  species  are  the — Buccinum  laoWtu, 
the  Massy  Whelk,  which  ^elds  a  fine  pmple  dye. — 
Buccinum  perdis,  the  shdl  mflated^p— Baen'ami  hUinea' 

BUCCO  (Om.)  Baifoet,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  Ae  Order  Pica. 

Qenerie  Character.  Baut  strong;  [Minted.— iVosfnb  co- 
vered with  strong  bristles. — FcH  formed  for  swimming. 

Spedee,  The  princinil  species  are  the— Bkow  ete^ns,  in 
French  le  oeau  Tamatiat  Beautifol  ^vbet.  —  Bucco 
PkiUjppeHtitt  in  ^^ch  U  Barbu  h  gorge  Jaunct  Yellow- 
throated  Barbet. — Bucco  AfHcanut,  m  French  le  bourrou' 
drieu,  African  Cuckoo,  or  Barbet.— Bucco  Cayanensit, 
in  French  le  Tamatia  i  tSte  et  gorge  rou^t,  Cayenne  or 
Black  Barbet,  &c. 
Bm:CULA  {Ant.)  that  part  of  the  helmet  which j:overed 

the  cheeks  on  eadi  side.   Liv.  1. 44^  c.  S4;  Turneb.  Adv. 

1.  9.  c.  16. 

BUCENTAl^R  (Mar.)  the  name  of  the  large  vessel  which 
the  Venetians  fonneriy  used  in  the  ceremony  of  espousing 
the  sea. 

BUCE'PHALON  (Bot.)  the  Troplde  Americana  of  Linncus. 
BUCEPHALO'PHORUS  {Bet.)  a  species  of  the  Bttmex  of 
Linnsus. 

BU'CERAS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Bucida. 
BU'CEROS  (Om.)  Horn-bill,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order 
Pica. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  very  large  and  fiimished  with  a 
laqje  appendix  on  the  upper  mandible. — EgeUds  strongly 
ciliatecL— Ton^tce  very  snort.— short  and  strong. 

Speciet.  The  pnndpal  species  are  the — Bueerot  rhno- 
eeroi,  in  French  le  Calao  rhinocerott  Rhinoceros  Bird,  or 
Rhiiu»ceroa  Hombill. — Buceroi  monoceroe,  in  Firench  le 
Calao  unieome,  Fied  Hmnbill. — Bueerot  bioomit.  Bifid 
Cashed  HombilL — Bueerot  Abytsimeut,  tea  Abba  Gumbut 
Abyssinian  Hombill.— Akvtm  ptkatut,  Indian  Kaven, 
or  Wreathed  Hombill,  &c. 
BUCHNE'RA  (Bek)  a  genus  of  plants,  (called  Bucb- 
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ner,  a  German  botanist).  Class  14  Didynamia,  Order  < 

Angiotpermia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. —  Cnn. 

nMmqietalous.p— Stah.  filamenti  four ;  authert  <AIon»< — 

PiST.  germ  ovate;  sfjife  filif<mn ;  aigma  obtuse  — I^a. 

e^tule  acuminate ;  teedt  numerous ;  receptacle  fiwteiied 

to  the  middle  of  partition. 
Speciet.   The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Atneriea 

and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c 
BUCIDA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  phmta,  Class  10  DeooMdria, 
Order  1  Mont^ynia, 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— OoR. 
none. — Stah.  Jilament*  ten;  anthert  cordate.— -Pin*. 
germ  inferior ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  berry 
dry  ovate ;  wed  one. 
Spectes.   The  single  species  is  the  Budda  buceras. 

BUCK  {Zocl.)  signifies  either,  generally,  the  same  tm  the 
Fallow  Deer,  the  Cervut  dama  of  Linnaeus ;  or  it  ia  the 
male  of  this  tribe,  in  distinction  from  the  Doe,  or  female. 

Buck  of  the  first  head  (Sporf.)  a  buck  in  the  fifth  Tear,  ia 
distincUon  from  a  Great  Buck,  i.  e.  one  in  the  sixtt  year. 

Buck  (Her.)  This  animd  is  represented  in  coat 
armour  mostly  tripping;  as,  "  He  beareth 
gules  three  bucks  tripping,  argent^  attired  or ; 
bv  the  name  of  Rom.**  The  buck's  head  is 
also  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms. 

Buck  {Chem.)  a  lye  made  made  of  adies  and 
the  lather  of  soap. 

TO  Buck  (Min.)  to  pound  the  ore  on  irm  plates  to  the  con- 
sistency of  gravel. 

BUCK-BASKET  (Medt.)  a  badcet  in  wfaicfi  fold  dothea 
used  to  be  carried. 

BUCK-BEAN  (Bot.)  a  perennial,  the  Menyanthes  Un* 
nmiB,— 'Buck- thorn,  a  Mirub.  the  Rhamnus  of  Linnsua. 
The  principal  ^>ecte8  is  the  Purging  Buckthorn,  BJumma 
cathartieutf  which  grows  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet.^— 
Bud- Wheat,  otherwise  called  Brank,  or  Crap,  an  annual, 
the  Polj^onum^fi^mHfrum,  which  is  cultivated  as  exceUent 
food  for  swine  and  poultry.— ^wiwait,  the  mast  of  the 
beech- tree. 

BU'CK-STALL  (Sport.)  a  toil  for  takingdeer,  which,  by  the 

statute  19  H.  7,  c.  11,  is  not  to  be  Icept  by  any  peiaoD 

that  hath  not  a  park  of  his  own. 
BUfCKET  (Mecn.)  a  kind  of  pail  made  of  leather,  and  com- 
monly used  for  carrying  water  in  quendiing  fire.  Other 

sorts  are  made  of  wood,  for  drawing  water  out  of  a  well. 
Bucket  (Her.)  the  well-bucket  is  occasionally  used  as  a 

bearing  in  coats  of  arms. 
BUCKET-ROPE  (Mar.)  a  rope  fastened  to  the  bucket  for 

drawing  water  up  the  sides  of  a  ship. 
BU'CKLE  (Her.)  the  buckle  was  anciently  worn  by  persons 

of  repute  and  honour,  on  their  military  belts 

and  girdles ;  wherefore  it  is  an  ancient  and 

honourable  bearing.  It  is  necessary,  however, 

to  describe  the  shape  of  the  buckle,  whether 

it  be  round,  oval,  square,  &c.  as,    He  beareth 

sable  a  chevron  between  three  oval  buckles 

argentt  by  the  name  of  Mallet." 
Buckle  of  beef  (Cook.)  a  piece  cut  off  from  the  sn-loin. 
BUCKLER  (Ant.)  vide  MiOtia. 

BucKLBR  (Mil.)  an  ancient  piece  of  defottivearmourmade 
of  mcker-work,  and  worn  on  the  arm.  It  varied  in  shape, 
being  round,  ovid,  or  square. 

BUCKLER-MU'STARD  (Bat.)  an  annual,  the  Bimitdia 

of  Linmeus. 

BU'CKLERS  (Afor.)  two  pieces  of  wood  fitted  together  to 
stop  the  hawser-holes,  leaving  oiUy  sufficient  ^tace  between 
them  tot  the  cahle  to  pass.  They  anrve  to  prevent  the 
ship  taking  in  much  water  in  a  heavy  sea* 

BU'CKRAM  (Com.)  a  sort  of  cloth  stif 

BUCK'S  HE  AD  (Hsr.)  af 
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Buck  s-horn  plantain  (Bm.)  aa  8imt»i,  the  pim- 

tago  eoronoput  of  iUnnnis. 
BUCK-THOllN  (Bof.)  vide  Buck. 

BUCOUCS  {Poet.)  a  name  for  pastoral  poeoM,  particularly 

applied  to  the  pastorals  of  VIrgU. 
BUCRA'NION  (Bot.)  Soap  Dragon,  [vide  Atttirrhinum.'] 
BUD  {Bot.)  gemma,  that  part  ora  plant  which  contains  the 
embiyo  of  ue  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  tor  which  it  is  en  hvber- 
tMcuwrn,  or  Winter  Receptacle  in  cold  climates.  Buds 
vary  as  to  their  bein^  Leafbearing,  JbliarUf  as  in  Alder ; 
Leaf  and  Flower  beanng, /b^rw  et  Jtori^at  as  in  Poplar, 
Willow,  Ash,  &€.:  Lew  and  Flower  bearing  together, 
communiif  aa  in  most  flowers ;  Leaf,  and  Male  Hower 
bearing,  Sk. 

Buds,  as  to  their  foliation  or  opening,  are — Involute,  involu- 
te, when  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  turned  in,  as  in 
Humulut  lupultu,  the  Hop.  (6g,l ). — Revoiute,  revoluta, 
when  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  rolled  outwards,  as  in 
the  Willows,  (&g.  2).— Obvolute,  when  two  simply  closed 
leaves  embrace  eadi  other,  as  in  Salvia  qfficinalitt  Sage, 
(fig.  S)— Cfmrolute,  convolutee,  when  the  leaves  are 
rolTed  up  sjHrally,  as  in  fig.  4t— Riding,  e^tantei,  when 


several  leaves  lie  parallel  and  embrace  one  another, 
as  in  Syriitga  w^m,  the  Lilac,  (fig.5).— Cunduplicate, 
etmdi^icata,  wwn  the  udes  of  the  leaves  lie  parallel 
to  one  another,  as  in  Fagu*  t^vatica,  the  Beech,  (fig.  6). 
—Plaited,  D/uattr,  when  the  leaves  are  regularly  folded, 
as  in  Bettiia  alba,  the  Birch,  (fig.  7).--Bent  down,  recH' 
nal{B,  when  the  poinUof  the  young  Jeaves  bang  down. 
— Cirdnal,  ctrono/tr,  when  the  whole  leaf  is  rolled  up, 
as  in  the  F^eet, 
As  to  their  position  they  are  ^mple,  a^regate,  sessile,  &c. 
BUDDLE  (Min.)  a  fisme  to  receive  t&  ore  after  it  is  sepa- 
rated ftom  its  coarsest  parts. 
TO  BuDDLE  {Min.)  to  wash  and  deanse  the  tapU  aUa- 

minarist  or  stones  in  general. 
BUDDLE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  (called  after  Adam 
3uddle,  a  botanist,)  Class  4  Tetandria,  Order  1  Mono- 
gynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  verr  small.— CoB. 
monopetatotu,  bell-form,  four-deft.— Stah.  jUamenie 
four;  anthers  very  short. — Pisr.germ  ovate;  ittfle  sim- 
ple; stigma  obtuse.— Paa.  capsuie  ovate;  seeds  nu- 
merous. 

Species,   The  species  are  slirubs,  and  natives  of  Jamaica. 

BU^GE-BARREL  (Mar.)  a  small  tin  barrel  to  hold  gun- 
powder, havine  a  case  or  purse  made  of  leather  covering 
the  head,  to  hmder  the  powder  from  taking  fire. 

BUDGE  BA'CHELORS  (Poto.)  a  company  of  poor  old 
nm  dothed  in  long  gowns  hned  with  lamb's  fur,>  who 
attend  on  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  solemnity  of  the  public 
show  on  the  first  day  that  he  enters  upon  his  office. 

BU'DGET  {Polit.)  the  statement  made  by  the  minister  in 
the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  finances. 

BUFF  {Mech.)  or  buSskin:  ].  A  sort  of  thick  tanned  lea- 

'  dio',  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  Bu&lo.  2.  The  skin 
of  dks  and  oxen  dressed  in  oil,  and  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  Buffalo. 

BUTFALO  {Zool.)  a  wild  ox,  the  Bos  bttbalus  of  Linnsus, 
which  is  a  native  of  Africa,  but  very  ^undant  in  Ame- 
rica. It  has  horns  resupinated  and  flat  on  the  foreside,  a 
tough  skin,  black  hair,  small  head,  and  no  dewlap. 

BVVrE/T  {Mech,)  a  repository,  or  sort  of  cupboard  for 
plate,  glasses,  cluna-ware,  &c. 

WFFLE  {Zool.)  the  same  as  Bifffiilo, 
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BUFFO  {Mut.)  Italian  fbr  a  singer,  or  actor,  when  he  takes 

the  humorous  part  in  comic  opoas,  &c. 
BUFFO^IA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  called  after  the  na- 

turdist  Buffbn,  Class  4  Tetandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 
.  Generic  Character,   Cal,  perianth  four-leaved.— Coa.  pe- 
tals four. — Stam,  ^filaments  Saur;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
j^erm  ovate ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  ample.— Per.  a^tsidei 
seeds  two. 

Species.  Tlie  single  species,  B^bnta  iemufi^  Piisfgomm, 
seu  ^Isina  polygonmdes,  is  an  anniuL  mU  Hist,  nant.t 
Lin,  Spec.  Plant. 
BUTO  iZool.)  the  Toad,  or  Rana  info  of  Linnms. 
BUPONITES  {Min.)  or  Burins  Lapis,  Toadst<me,  the 
IchthyoUthus  bttfonites  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  sort  of  stone  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  which  is,  how- 
ever, generdly  supposed  to  be  the  grinders  of  the  sea- 
wolf. 

BUG  {Ent.)  a  disgusting  insect  that  infests  beds,  the  Cimex 

lecltuarius  of  Linnsus. 
BUGA'NTIA  (Med.)  Chilblains. 

BUGGERY  (tan)  an  unnaturd  ofibnce,  which  was  for- 
merly punished  with  burning  dive,  but  is  now  fdony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.  Rot.  Pari.  BO  Ed.  I,  S.  No.  58; 
25H.  8,  c.6j  3  Inst.  58. 

BU'GLE  (Zool.)  from  buada,  a  young  hdfer;  was  ftHrmerlj 
the  name  of  a  wild  ox. 

Bugle  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  glass  bead  of  a  shining  black  cdour. 

BuQLB  {Bot.)  a  vdnerary  plant  and  a  biennid,  the  AJuga 
of  Linnieus. 

BuoLE  {Her.)  a  frequent  bearing  in  coats  of 
arras,  which,  when  it  is  provided  with  a 
mouth  and  strings,  &c.  of  a  different  tinc- 
ture, is  sdd  to  be  garnished  and  furnished,  as 
**  He  beareth  sahle  a  bugle-horn  garnished  and 
furnished  argent.*'  Twae  were  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Burnet. 

BnoLB  {MU.)  the  person  who  blows  the  bugleJiorn  in  the 
British  army. 

BUNGLE-HORN  (Mus.)  a  sort  of  horn  so  called,  because 
it  was  made  of  toe  horn  of  the  bu^e ;  it  was  also  cdled 
the  Hnnter*s  Horn,  because  it  was  also  us^  in  hunting. 
The  bogle  is  now  used  in  the  British  service. 

BUGLES  (Mil)  beugles  or  biHes,  engines  used  formerly 
(or  throwing  large  stones. 

BUiGLOSS  {BatT)  vide  J?t^£MMm  —  Viper*8  Bugloss,  a 
shrub,  the  Ediium  of  Linnaeus. 

BUGIXySSUM  {Bot.)  Bugloss,  a  plant  so  called  from  /Ot, 
an  ox,  and  yA«mi,  a  tongue,  on  account  of  the  shape  and 
roughness  of  its  ieaf.   It  resembles  the  Borrwe  in  its 
c^uaJitieB,  being  accounted  a  cordial,  and  good  for  haste- 
ned disorders.   The  roots  are  very  glutinous,  and  give  a 
strong  tincture  of  red  to  blue  paper.   Dioseor.  L4,g.1S8; 
Plin.  1. 25,  c  8 ;  Gal.  de  SimpL  1. 6. 
Bughssum  was  reckoned  a  genus  of  plants  by  the  earlier 
botanists,  but  in  the  Linnean  System  is  classed  under 
the  Anchusa,  Amerugo,  Bora^,  Lithospermum,  and 
copsis.    Lobel  Plant,  seu  Sttrp.  Hist,;  J.  Bauh.  Htst. 
Plant.i  C.  Bauh.  Pin,  Ger.  Herb,{  Park.  Theat.  Bot.t 
Raii  Hitt.  Plant,  s  Toumef.  Inst.f  Boerhaav,  Ind. 

BUGaNES  {Zool.)  from  /sSt,  an  ox,  and  yi»/MM,  to  be  ge- 
nerated ;  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  bees,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  bred  from  the  putrefaction  of  an  ox. 

BU'GULA  (£o<.)  the  same  as  the  Ajuga. 

BUILDING  U  the  art  of  raising  ouildings  according  to 
e^ven  deai^s,  which  may  be  called  Practiod  Architecture, 
[vide  ArcKitecture'\  Buddings  are  distiiwuisbed  according 
to  their  generd  structure  as  follow,  xwaAy-^Regidar  build- 
tng,  one  whose  plan  is  square,  its  opposite  sides  equd,  and 
disposed  with  mnmetry .-/rrr^vZar  buHdine,  that  which 
is  not  contdned  within  equd  and  parall^ 
whose  partt  have  not  a  just  reky<at«bebj 
Sv  2 
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,ia  the  elevadoo, — Intulated  itiildingt  one  which  is  not  at- 
tacbed  to  any  other,  as  the  Monument. — Engaged  buUdv^t 
one  encompassed  haring  no  front  towards  any  street,  or 
public  place,  nor  commumcation  but  by  a  narrow  passage. 
—Jttterred  or  gmk  huUdit^t  the  area  of  which  is  below 
the  level  or  aur&ce  of  the  place  on  which  it  stands,  and 
of  which  the  lowest  counei  of  stones  are  ludden. 
Buildings  as  to  their  particular  structure  and  use  are  dis- 
tbgiudied  into  Houses,  Churdies,  Tlie&tres,  Bridges, 
Monuments)  and  the  like; 
Hotaes.   Houses  are  places  of  residence  which  are  dbtin- 
goished,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitant,  into 
— Palacest  which  are  royal  residences. — CastUs,  which 
are  fortified  residences,  fbnneriy  occupied  by  the  nobi- 
.  M^.—Couniiy  seatt^  or  family  mansions,  the  residences 
of  the  higher  classes. — Dxveuing' houses,  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  middle  or  inferior  classes.   Houses  are  di* 
-vided  by  walls  into  distinct  rooms,  called,  according  to 
their  use,  parlour,  dining-room,  chamber^  or  6ed~chambert 
&c.    The  ceiling,  or  floor,  forms  other  divisions,  called 
fioorsy  or  siories.   That  which  lies  the  lowest  is  called  the 
^round^fioor,  or  basement-storv !  those  which  rise  above 
It  are  called  first,  second,  third  floor,  or  story.   All  the 
rooms  taken  collectively  whidi  serve  for  a  residence  are 
called  an  apartment,  and  when  ther  are  on  the  same  floor 
without  a  passage  between  them,  they  are  called  a  suite  of 
apartments. 

{lurches.  A  church  is  an  edifice  erected  for  the  purpose 
public  worship,  consisting  of  a  nave  or  body,  two 
4tHe«  or  wings,  a  cAoir,  orgaa-lafi,  &c.'  Churches  are 
distinguished  ecclesiBStically  into  cathedral,  metropt^tan, 
parc^iai,  patriart^al.  Sec.;  and  as  to  their  plan,  into 
churdiei  biult  »>  a  Gredk  erotSt  M  a  Laim  mrosi,  in  a  Ro- 
tuitda,  &c. 

Theatres.  A  theatre  ia  an  edifice  erected  for  public  ex- 
■  hibitions,  connsting  of  a  ifoge,  scenes,  orchestra,  pit, 

boxes,  gaUeria,  &c. 
Bridges,   A  bridge  is  a  particular  structure  ruaed  over  a 
river,  canal,  or  other  piece  of  water,  which  consists  of 
jnerv,  art^es,  imposts,  amtments,  &c*    [vide  Bridge,  and 

Monuments.  A  monument  is  any  structure  raised  by  way 
of  a  memorial ;  this  is  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  piUar, 
or  a  pilaster^  and  denominatea  an  obelisk,  [vide  Ar- 
ckiiecture  and  Column'] 

The  two  principiU  arts  employed  in  meeting  any  building 
are  carpentry  and  masonry. 

Carpentry,  and  the  Uuls  belonging  thereto. 

Carpentry  comprehends  all  works  done  in  wood,  and  is 
either  house-carpentry,  that  is,  the  large  rough  work, 
or  Joinenf,  which  is  licht,  omamental,  and  more  artful. 
Timber,  i.  e.  the  wood  emplored  in  building,  is  cut  out 
of  the  tree  into  deals,  which  are  afterwards  broken 
or  cut  down  into  boards,  or  leaves,  of  different  thick- 
nesses, so  that  deals  will  always  have  one  cat  less  than 
there  are  leaves.  When  the  leaves  are  thinner  than  half 
an  inch,  the  deal  will  divide  into  five  or  more  parts, 
called^ve-cuf  stu^ ;  and  in  this  manner  deals  are  distin- 
guished according  to  the  number  of  cuts,  and  the  boards 
are  denominated  one  inch,  one  inch  and  a  half,  &c. 
Boards,  as  to  their  dimensions  in  breadth  and  thick- 
ness, are  termed  scantlings.  The  workman  fits  tbe  wood 
for  hia  use  by  planing,  grooving,  rabbetting,  mortising, 
and  tennanting.  Planing,  &c.]    The  making  a 

piece  of  wood  with  a  straight  edge  is  called  shooting, 
and  the  edge  so  made  is  called  the  shot.  Boards  are 
joined  together  by  naib  and  pins,  or  by  the  molrtise  apd 
tennon,  or  bv  indenting  them  together,  which  is  called 
dffoetaiUi^.  When  they^  are  gtued  togeUier,  and  a  piece 
of  wood  called  a  cfmip  ii  naued  acrosst  ^bey  vte  lud  to 


be  damped.  The  cuttine  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  bevc^, 
or  slopmg  edge,  is  called  bevelling. 
When  the  spot  of  ground  is  marked  out  on  whidi  ft  bouw 
ia  to  be  bnUt,  which  is  called  the  groimd-pM,  tbe 
carpenters  make  a  frame  of  the  timb^work,  which 
is  called  a  carcase,  '£\m  urease,  or  naked  jtoaring, 
connate  of  three  tier  of  beams.  Those  of  the  upper 
tiw  are  called  bridges,  or  bridging-joists,  those  of  tbe 
lower  the  c«ling-j(»sts,  and  those  of  the  middle* 
which  support  the  other  two,  the  binding-foists.  An- 
other set  of  large  beams,  which  shorten  the  bearinga 
of  the  others,  are  called  ^rders.  [pi.  29,  fig.  1,  2] 
The  carcase  roofing  consists  also  of  three  tiers  of  tim- 
bers ;  the  first  tier,  which  is  inclined  to  the  pitch  of  the 
roof,  is  supported  by  other  timbers,  which  tc^tber 
make  vertical  frames  called  trusses  ;  tlie  inclined  timbers 
of  which,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  truss,  are  (»lled  prill' 
cipal  risers  ;  these  support  what  are  called  purlins,  and 
by  the  latter  are  supported  the  timbers  of  tne  last  tier, 
which  are  called  bnagings.  The  principal  rafters  rest 
upon  an  horizontal  piece  of  timber  on  the  wall-head, 
called  the  raising  or  xcali-plate.  Booh  are  of  diferent 
forms,  the  simplest  of  which  is  the  sfkd-roof,  or  lean-to, 
otherwise  called  a  pent-Yoof.  When  the  four  sides  of 
the  roof  are  formed  by  inclined  planes  it  is  said  to  be 
hipped,  and  the  inclmed  ridges  spring!^  from  the  an- 
gles of  the  walls  are  called  the  hips.  There  are  also 
curviUneal  roo&  of  different  descriptions,  [vide  Roof,  and 
Plate  29,  fig.  5]  After  the  chimneys  are  completed  hf 
the  bricklayer,  then  the  carpenter  proceeils  to  bring  up 
the  stairs  and  staircases,  to  hang  the  doors,  &c.  Staire 
are  either  straight,  which  ascend  in  a  straight  line»  or 
they  are  winding,  when  they  turn  round  an  upright  poatt 
called  a  nemd,  or  a  curcular  well-hole.  The  stepa  next 
to  the  well-hole  are  narrower  than  Ute  rest,  and  are 
termed  tmnders,  in  dbtinction  from  the  fibers,  whidi 
continue  of  the  same  breadth.  A  series,  or  number  of 
flyers  connected  together,  is  termed  a  ^iglA  steps* 
[vide  S/atVf]  The  joiner's  worics  in  the  interior  are  verjf 
various,  as  in  the  casements,  sashes,  and  sash-frames  to 
windows,  pannds  to  doors,  boxing  of  toindows,  nosings  to 
stairs,  brackets,  toainsccHtin^,  mouldings  of  di^ent 
kinds,  rails,  balusters,  centerings  to  the  arches,  &c.  of 
which  more  may  be  found  in  their  respective  places. 
The  tools  used  by  carpenters  and  joiners  are  plane*  of 
different  kinds  for  smoothing  wood,  [vide  Plane]  Those 
used  for  boring  holes  are,  the  stock,  with  bits  of  difl^ent 
sizes,  gimblets,  and  brad-atols,  [vide  Stock,  &c.]  Those 
for  parting  the  wood  are  (Niseis  and  saws  of  diffident 
kinds,  [vide  Chisel  and  Saw]  Those  for  regulating  the 
form  are,  the  square  for  trying  right  aogIe8,Uie  bevel  fiir 
oblique  angles,  which,  when  it  is  stationary,  is  called  a 
joint-hook;  the  gauge  for  reducing  a  piece  of  stuff  to  a 
parallel  breadth;  the  straight  edge,  a  slip  of  wood 
straightened  at  one  edge  for  making  straight  edges. 

Masonry,  and  the  tools  bdonging  thereto. 

Masonry  comprehends  all  works  done  with  stones,  brick% 
and  mortar ;  but,  in  a  particular  sense,  masonry  is  con- 
fined to  the  preparing  of  stones  so  as  to  tooth  or  indent 
them  into  each  other,  in  distinction  from  the  bricklayei^ 
who  builds  with  bricks.  The  walls  of  a  building  ere  rused 
by  either  of  these  artificers,  but  the  chimneys  are  the 
particular  work  of  the  latter,  [vide  Wall  and  Chimnof} 
The  materials  of  the  mason  are  stone,  marble,  and  »- 
ment ;  those  of  the  bricklayer  are  bricks,  tiles,  mortar, 
laths,  nails,  and  tHe-jtinsf  to  which  may  be  added, 
plaster  and  slates,  [vide  Stone,  Marble,  Sec]  The  tools 
belonging  to  this  art  are,  the  trowd,  the  hammer,  Ae 
plumb-rtUe,  the  levd,  the  raker,  Ao#r^ptn«L«rdtB^s^ 
axe,  baiOer,  ca«ii«y^^tij>«t&i^^Vfe^ 
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JIbeA-aonet  hdiung-kammer,  host,  pantSe-^rike,  aeurbage  ; 
beddtt  which  the  plasterers  have  stominff  and  pit&ng 
out  toolt,  straight-^eif  moulds,  and  tae  Kke. 

Explamititm     the  IHaie  (S9.) 

A  Hoor,  with  the  namet  of  eaiA  member^ — I.TheBret- 
sanuner.  S.  The  Smniner.  S.  Girders  fhinied  into  the 
nunmer.  4.  Spaces  between  the  joists.  5.  Joists. 
6.  Trimmers  for  the  chimney  way.  ?■  Trimmers  for  the 
staircase,  or  well-hole. 
Fig.  2.  Carcase  of  a  House. — A  A.  The  breadth  of  the 
house,  cantilevers,  cornices,  andeavea.  A  B.  The  length 
qT  the  raftings  and  furrings*  which  ought  to  be  three- 
foarths  the  breadth  of  the  house.  1.  Ground-plate. 
2.  Girder,  or  binding  interduce.  3.  Beam  to  the  roof, 
or  girder  to  the  garret  floor.  4.  Principal  post,  and  up- 
right brick  waif.  5.  Braces.  6.  Quarters.  7.  Inter- 
duces.  8.  Pnck-postf  or  window-post.  9.  Jaumes,  or 
door-posts,  10.  King-piece,  or  joggle-piece.  1 1.  Struts. 
12.  Collar-beam,  strut-beam,  wind-beam,  or  to^beam. 
IS.  Door-head.  14.  Principal  rafters.  15.  Furnngs  and 
shreddings.  16.  Ends  of  the  Hntels  and  pieces.  17. 
Bedding,  moulding  of  the  cornice  over  the  windows,  and 
■pace  between.  18.  Knees  of  the  principal  rafters, 
which  are  to  be  of  one  piece.  19.  Puniae  mortices. 
Fig.  3.  ^  Hi/)  Aoo/:—!.  The  wall.  2.  Lintels.  3.  Dragon- 
beam  for  the  hip  to  stand  on.  4.  Beam  on  summer, 
irtierein  the  dragon-beams  are  framed.  5.  King-piece, 
or  crown-post.  6.  Strutti,  or  braces  from  the  crown-post 
to  the  hip-rafter.  7.  Hips  which  make  the  angle  equal 
to  die  breadth  of  the  house.  8.  Hips  which  make  the 
angle  in  the  diagonal  lines  from  corner  to  corner. 
Fig.  4.  Centeringjor  an  arch  of  a  bridge,  with  the  names  of 
the  timbers,  Sfc. — 1.  Timbers  which  support  the  benter- 
ing.  3,  3.  Upper  and  lower  striking  plates,  cased  with 
copper.  4.  Wedge  between  s^king-plates  for  lowering 
the  centre.  5-  Double  trussing  pieces,  to  confine  braces. 
6.  Apron-pieces,  to  strengthen  the  rib  of  centre.  7.  Bridg- 
ing to  keep  them  at  equal  distances.  8.  Smdl  braces, 
to  confine  we  ribs  tight.  9.  Iran  straps  bolted  to  truss- 
ing pieces  and  apron  pieces.  10.  Ends  of  beams  at  the 
feet  of  truss-pieces.  1 1.  Principal  braces. 
Rg.  5.  A  Bridge,  and  its  mieraS  patts, — C.  the  Crown. 
BK.  Part  of  the  Extrados.  B  L.  Part  of  the  Intrados. 
B.  The  Keystone,  or  Middle  Voussoir.  A  M.  the  Span. 
A.M.  The  ImposU.  EDFG.  the  Pier.  OB.  The 
Pitch,  or  perpendicular  heighL  H  I.  The  Spandrels. 
BUEKDE'S  (Mi/.)  French  for  the  shield  which  the  Turks 

ind  Tartars  use  when  they  fight  with  sabres. 
BU'LAFO  (il/us.)  a  musical  instrument  among  the  Negroes  of 
Guinea, consistingofpipesofwoodtied with  thongs ofTeather. 
BULATATHON  (£oM  the  herb  Patience,  or  Great  Dock. 
BULB  {Bot^  /3aX^«f,  so  called,  according  to  Eustathius,  be- 
cause y5^»  ^AAir«(i  j8us,  i.  e.  is  sent  out  of  the  ground  with 
force,  as  it  were ;  an  hybemacle  or  winter  receptacle  of  a 
plaot,  composed  of  the  bases  of  past  leaTes,and  placed  imme- 
(Hately  upon  die  root.  Bulbs  are  distinguished  into— Scaly, 
smamatus,  as  in  the  Lily. — Solid,  £o/u/u5,  as  in  the  Tui^.— • 
Coated,  tunicatus,  as  in  the  Onion.— Jointed,  as  in  JLathneOf 
Maiiynia,  Adoxa,    [vide  Botany] 
BcLB  {Mech.)  the  globular  part  in  the  tube  of  a  thermometer. 
BULBITEROUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  whfch  are  suc- 
ceeded by  bulbs  instead  of  seeds,  as  the  Allium,  &c. 
B11I<B1NA  (Bot.)  or  btdbine,  ficXfivv,  a  bulbous  plant  having 
led  blades  and  a  red  bulb.   Pliny  reckons  it  good  for 
ftah  wounds.    Theaphrast,  Hist,  Plant,  L  7|  c  13 ;  PUn. 
ISO,  c.9;  Athen.\,t, 
BUIBINE  rBot.)  the  same  a>  Atahencum. 
SULBOCA^TANUM  tBot,)  the  same  as  Bunium* 
BIILB0C01}IUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Clan  6  Hma'- 
iriot  Older  1  Monog^u,. 


Qenenc  C^aneUr,  Cal.  none.— Cos.  hexapetaloiu ;  dms 
long;  Aordin' arect—STAH.  ,^mraf«  ux,  subulate ;  aa- 
ihers  incumbent. — Piax.  irerm  orate,  subdate ;  stt^  fili- 
form; stigmat  three. — Fbk.  capsule  triangolar;  seeds 
numerous. 

Species,  The  single  species  is  the  Bulbocodinm,  sen  Co/- 
chicum  vemum,  Spring-flowering  Bulbocodium. 

BuLBOCODiUM  is  also  the  Anthericum  verotinum,  et  Gracum* 

BUXBONACH  {Bot.)  the  Lunaria  rediviva  of  Linnieus. 

BU'LBOUS  PLANTS  {Bot.)  bulbosa,  plants  growing  from 
bulbs ;  the  name  of  a  Class  of  plants  in  the  systems  of 
Ciesalpinus  and  Ray. — Bulbous  is  also  an  epithet  for  roots 
that  are  solid  and  round,  like  bulbs,  as  Uiat  of  the  Turnip, 
Ranunculus  bulkosus,  &c 

BULBS  {Bot.)  a  name  formerly  ^ren  to  the  round  spired 
beard  of  flowers. 

BU'LBUS  esculentus  {Bot.)  M/Mt,  the  Esculent  Bulb, 
a  particular  sort  so  denominated  by  the  ancients,  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  known  at  present,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Cepa  ascalonica.  Diosc.  1.  2,  c  200  ;  Cks.  de  Re 
Mfrf.  1.  2,  c.  18;  P/in.  1.  ]9,c.S;  Athen.1.2,  c.  22;  Gal. 
de  Simplic.  1.  6 ;  Paul  Mginet.  1. 1,  c.  76 ;  Salmas.  de  Ho- 
monym, HyL  Jatr,  c  \\^—Bulbus  vomiiorius,  fitti^t 
TMCf,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  to  be  emetic  and 
diuretic.  Dioscor.  1. 2,  c.  201 .  Bulbus  vomitorius  is  called 
by  Bay  Musk-Grape-Flower,  and  in  the  Linnean  system 
Hyacittthus  Moscan,  Raii  Hist.  Plant. ;  Linn,  Spec.  Plant, 

BU'LGA  {Archaol.)  a  budget,  or  coat  of  mail. 

BULGE  {Mar.)  onginally  written  bUge,  from  the  Teutonic 
Balg,  a  bellow ;  a  name  for  that  part  of  a  ship  which  bulges 
out  at  the  floor-heads. — Bu^-way,  a  large  piece,  or  large 
pieces  of  timber  bolted  together  into  one  solid  piece,  which 
IS  placed  lyider  the  bulge  of  a  ship  to  sai^rart  her  when 
launching.  The  support  for  the  bulge-ways  to  lie  on  ia 
called  the  w^. 

BULGE-WATER-TREB  (Bot,)  the  Geoffivya  Jamekentit 
of  Unnsnis. 

BU'LGED  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship  when  she  has  stmck 
off  some  of  her  timbers  t^oa  a  rock  or  anchor,  and  when 
she  springs  a  leak. 

BULI'MIA  {Med.)  trom^,  a  partide  denolmg  exeess,  and 
Aijtft«(,  hunger;  roracity  of  appetite  fi"om  the  diseased  state 
of  the  stomach..  Gat  Exeges.  Vocal*  Hip.t  Gorr,  Def, 
Med.  J  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

BvLiMiA  is  ranked  by  Cullen  as  a  genus  of  diseasei,  under 
the  Class  Locales,  Order  Tiy^orexuB. 

BULIMIA'SIS  rMtfrf.)  vide  Bulimia^ 

BULI'SMOS  {Med)  vide  Bulimia. 

BULITHOS  {Med.)  from  j8k(,  an  ox,  and  A^,  a  stone;  a 
concretion  found  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder  of  an  ox. 

BULK  of  a  skip  (Mar.)  the  whole  cargo  stowed  in  the  hold ; 
whence  *'  To  break  btdk,"  is  to  take  part  of  the  car^o 
out  of  the  ship's  hold. — Bidk  Heads,  partitions  built  up  in 
several  parts  of  a  ship,  between  two  decks,  eidier  length* 
ways  or  across,  to  form  and  separate  the  oUier  apartments. 
^Bulk-head  afore,  is  the  partition  between  the  forecastle 
and  gratings  m  the  head. 

BULL  (ZooL)  the  male  of  Black  Cattle,  the  female  of  which 
is  called  the  cow :  when  the  male  is  cut  he  is  called  an  ox,, 
which  is  the  fint  species  of  ths  Bos,  namely,  the  Bos  tauru*. 
of  Linnaeus. 

Boll  (Astron,)  a  constellation,   vide  Taurus. 

Bull  (Her.)  as  a  charge  in  coats  of  arms,  de- 
notes, according  to  Guillim,  valour  and  mag- 
nanimity. It  is  mostly  borne  passant,  as  "  He 
beareth  on  a  fess  vert  a  bull  passant,  argent 
armed  or,  by  the  name  of  Aldricb,"  father  to  .  . 
Dr.  Henry  Aldrlch,  canon  of  Christ  Church,.  L  J. 
Oxford. 

Bull  (Ecc.)  bulla,  a  brief  or  mandate  issued  by  the  pope  or- 
bishop  of  Rome,  wldch  vw  80  cafied  from  ^bfWta  ot  fteal . 
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of  lead  or  gold  which  w«a  alBxed  to  it.  These  bulU  are  fre- 
quently iuentioued  in  our  statutes ;  by  one  of  whidi,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  S,  they  were  made  Toid.  Math,  Par.  Amu 
12§7.  23  Ed,  Si  28  Hen.  8,  c.  16;  8  P.  ilf.  c.  8; 
18  EUx.  c.  2. 

BvLZ.  and  boar  {Laa)  by  the  law  of  WMue  placei  a  panbn 
ma^  be  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and  a  boar  for  the  use  of  the 
panshionerst  iu  conMoeratioo. 

Bull  goU^H  iPolit,)  a  statute  or  ordnance  made  by  the  em- 
peror Chanes  IV,  in  1S56,  b^- which'  he  regulated  the 
manner  of  electing  emperors  or  Germany. 

BIPLLA  {M^)  myM^^Atl,  a  bubble,  m  any  veucle  which 
arises  from  combusUpn,  or  other  causes. 

Bulla  {Ant.)  an  ornament  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  shape 
of  a  bulla,  or  bubble  of  water,  whidi  was  worn  about  the 
neck  or  breast  of  the  children  of  the  nobUi^  till  the  age 
of  fourteen. 

Propai.  L  *.  eleg.  1,  v.  132. 

Mm  vbi  btiiia  mdi  4em»aa  mt  atom  aHh, 

Pert.  tat.  S»  t.  SI. 

CtMi  iifintm  foMa  nulw  mhipurpitra  MOtt 
Bullaqtu  merinstiM  Laribia  doiCataftptmdit. 

They  were  sometimes  presented  on  the  Inrth  day,  accord- 
ing to  Flautus. 

PUut.  Bud.  act  4,  seen.  4,  v.  127. 

£t  bulla  OHTW  Mt,  ptUtT  quam  tUcUt  mi&j  natali  dii. 

In  shape  they  were  either  round,  as  in  the 
annex^  figure,  heart  shaped,  or  ecliptical. 
Ascott.  in  Ctc.  Verr,  act  1,  c.  58 ;  Plim.  1.  23. 
c.  1 ;  ^  Var.  HUt.  1. 14,  c.  34 ;  Fett.  de  Verb. 
S^nif.t  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1,  c.  6;  Schol, 
in  Juven,  Sat.  j  Itidor.  Orig,  1.  19,  c.  31 ; 
P^^h.  Annal,  1.  1*  P.  44;  AuguHin,  apud 
Gnev.  Thet.  Antiq.  Roman,  torn,  xi.;  Span.  MitceU.  Erudit. 
Act.  sect.  9,  p .  299. 
Bulla  (Con.)  Dipper,  a  genus  of  testaceous  animals,  Class 
Vermett  Order  Te^acea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  a  Liman ;  shell  univalTe,  con- 
volute ;  aperture  oblong  ;  ^iUar  oblique. 

Species.   Many  of  the  species  are  found  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Ac.  as  the  BuUa  plumula, 
hfdatitf  emarginata,  &c 
BULL  ACE  {Bot^  a  wild  sort  of  plum,  the  Prumu  huitia 

of  LiniueiiB. 

BULLARY  (Mech,)  a  saltJiouse,  salt-pit,  or  place  where 
salt  is  made. 

BULLATE  {Bot.)  buUatus,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  folium 
buBahmt  a  leaf  havii^  protidnvances  on  its  surace  re- 
sembling blisters. 

BULL-BEEF  (Cboit.)  the  fledi  of  a  bull,  whidi  is  the  coanest 
kindof  bee£ 

BULL-COMBER  {Ent.)  a  sort  of  beeOe,  the  Searahaus 
.  trffjAaut  of  Liniueua. 

BU'LL-DOG  {Sport.)  a  sort  of  dog,  of  Eng^lish  breed,  with 
pendulous  lips,  of  a  robust  body,  and  the  size  of  a  wolf,  so 
called  from  its  property  of  atucking  the  bull ;  on  which 
account  it  was  rormerly  used  in  bull-baiting. — BuUfeatt, 
or  BuU^fight,  an  entertainment  formerly  frequent  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  at  which  wild  bulls  are  encountered  by  men 
on  horseback,  armed  with  lances. 

BULLEN  (Agrie.)  the  stalks  of  hemp  pitted. 

BULLEN-NAILS  {Carpent.)  a  sort  of  nails  with  round 
heads  and  short  shanks,  tinned  and  lacquered,  which  are 
used  in  the  hangings  of  rooms. 

BU'LLET  (Mil.)  a  name  for  the  leaden  balls  wherewith 
all  kinds  of  small  fire-arms  are  loaded,  [vide  Ball] 

BULLETI'N(Po/t<.)any  official  account  of  public  transactions, 
andthestateofhealthofanymerobersof  the  royal  family,  &c. 

BULL-FINCH  (Orn.)  a  small  bird,  the  Loxia  vyrrhula  of 
Linnsoi,  c£  ft  dnweoui  ctdonr,  having  its  heaa  and  winga 
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black,  and  coverts  of  the  tail  white.  It  frequents  gardms  in 
the  spring,  when  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  fruit-treee;  Is 
eanly  tanied  when  young,  and  may  be  taught  to  wbisila 
any  tune. 

BULX-FROG  (Zoal.)  the  Rana  catetbeianot  a  remariable 
species  of  the  hog  in  North  America;  so  called  because  its 
voice  resembles  the  distant  lowing  of  an  ox. 

BULL-HEAD  (/cA.)  a  sort  of  fish,  the  Cottiu  of  Linnaeus, 
having  its  head  much  broader  tban  its  body.  It  iswitboot 
teeth,  but  the  edges  of  its  mouth  are  rough  like  a  file^ 
Bull  TVout,  the  Salmo  trutta  of  linnseus,  a  sort  of  salmm 
which  seldom  exceeds  two  feet  in  lenj^h.  This  fish  in* 
habits  Europe;  and,  like  Uie  rest  of  its  tribe,  ascends 
rivers  periodically. 

BULLIME'NTA  {Chem.)  chemical  vessels  such  as  they  ap- 
pear afker  scouring,  that  is,  with  glittering  brightness. 

BU'LLIMONY  {Husband.)  a  mixture  of  several  sortt  of 
grain  together,  as  peas,  oats,  vetches,  &c. 

BULLIO  talis  {Arcnteol.)  a  measure  of  salt  as  much  as  is 
made  at  one  wealing  or  boiling,  supposed  to  be  twelve 
gallons.    Man.  An^t.  torn.  u. 

BU'LLION  (Min.)  in  French  btUon^  unwrought  gold  or 
silver,  i.  e.  gold  or  silver  in  the  mass  or  billet  b^ore  it  is 
wrought  into  coin.   9  Ed.  3,  st.  2,  c.  2. 

BuLLioH  of  capper  {MU.)  was  set  as  an  ornament  on  tlie 
breast  plates  and  bridles  of  horses. 

BU'LLOCK-SERGEANT    {MU.)    a  non-comraissioDed 
officer  in  India,  who  has  the  care  and  si^erintendance 
the  bullocks  on  the  service. 

BULLOSA  Jebris  {Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  vesicular 
fever,  because  the  skin  is  covered  with  little  vesides  or 
blisters. 

BULL-RUSH  {Bot.)  the  Sdrpus  lacuttris  of  Liuueus, 

BULLS-E'YE  {Archer.)  a  mark  in  the  shape  of  a  bull's  eye^ 
at  which  archers  used  to  shoot  by  way  of  exercise ;  the 
centre  of  a  target. 

BuLLs-BTX  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  small  pulley  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  havmg  a  hde  m  the  middle  to  admit  a  rope.— £ii)ir< 
eye  is  also  the  name  givien  to  the  patent  reflectors  set  in 
to  the  posts  or  deciu. 

BULLS-HE'AD  {Her.)  the  bull's  head  is  commonly  re- 
presented in  coats  of  arms  as  couped  or  erased. 

BULLS-WO'RT  {Bot.)  or  Bishop's  Weed,  an  umbeUifbom 
plant. 

BD'LTED  {Husband.)  vide  Baked. 

BUOiTER  {HuAand.)  the  bran  or  refiiae  of  meal  afto'  it  is 

dressed. 

BuLTBR  {Huthand.)  vide  foAer. 

BU'LWARK  {ArMoL)  the  ancient  name  for  a  bastion  <r 
rampart 

BUMA'LDA  {Bot.)  ft  genus  of  plants,  Chua  5  Penlmdria, 
Order  2  D^^nia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leafed. — Cob.  five- 
petalled, — ^xau.  flament*  five;  anthers  twin.— Fui. 
germ  superior ;  tt^  two;  ttigma$  simple.— Pxr.  a  two- 
celled  c^ipsule. 
Species.   The  only  spedea  is  the  Sumalda  trifolia,  a  shrub, 
native  of  Japan. 
BU'MBOAT  (Afar.)  a  sort  of  wherry  used  in,  and  about 
harbours,  to  carry  provisions,  &c.  for  sale  to  ships  lying  st 
a  distance  from  the  shore. 
BUMEXI A  {Bot.)  finfMfM,  the  Great  Ash,  so  called  from  the 
parucle  fin,  signifying  excess,  and         an  ash.  Theofk. 
I.  3,  c.  n  ;  Plin.  I.  6,  c.  13 ;  Plut^  sympos.  8.  quest.  6. 
BuHELiA,  in  the  Linnean  sytiem,  a  genus  of  plants,  C1bm5 
Peniandria,  Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Con.  one- 
petalled.— Stam. ^am«n/s  five;  anthers  ovate. — ^Pisi. 
germ  superior ;  style  thick ;  tt^ma  obtuse.— Faa.  dr^ 
oval ;  swtf  a  single  kernel. 

Spedei,  The  ^anU  of  thia  tribe  arndl  trees  on  shndy.' 
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BUMICEUJ  (TheoL)  a  sect  of  Mabometani,  who  deal 
iDudi  in  sorcenr- 

BIFMKI N  (Afar.)  or  boomiin,  a  short  bow,  or  beam  of  timber, 
projecting  from  each  bow  of  a  ship  to  extend  the  helm,  or 
towtt  edge  of  the  foresail. — Buminn  of  a  boai^  a  imall  out- 
Tt^ee  over  the  stem  usually  serving  to  extend  the  misen. 

BUfjCH  {Sot.)  vide  Raeemus. 

BUNCHED  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  seedpods  or  roots  which 
stand  out  in  knobs. 

BUNDLE  {Com.)  a  certain  quantity  of  particular  commo- 
dities. 

BuMDLB  {BoL}  ride  FoKictilum. 

BuiTDLB  pillar  {Arckit.)  a  sort  of  Gothic  |Hllar  conusting  of 
several  smaller  pillars  in  a. cluster. 

BUNDLES  (AnAigol.)  a  sort  of  records  of  Chancery  lying 
in  the  office  of  the  Rolls. 

BUNGALOW  {Mech.)  an  Indian  name  for  a  house  with  a 
thatched  roof  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the  country. 

BUNIAS  {Bot.)  fitmatt,  a  planti  the  seed  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides,  is  an  antidote  against  poisons.  Dioscur. 
L  2,  c  136. 

BoxiAS,  Iff  the  Linnean  systentt  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1^ 
Tetredjftiamiaf  Order  2  Siliquosa,  the  Entcago  of  Toume- 
fort. 

Generic  Characters,   Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Coa. 
tetrapetalouB. — SrAis-jUament*  six ;  anthers  erect  bifid. 
— PisT.  germ  oblong ;        nime;  ^gma  obtuse. — Pkk. 
st£cfe  irregular ;  seeds  few. 
^tedes.   The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the  Bunias 
cornuta,  seu  Bursa  Pa^oritf  Horned  Bunias.— ^unuii 
mnosot  Brassica  spinosa  seu  erambe.  Thorny  Bunias.— 
Suaia*  Entcago^  Afyo^ruat,  Sinapi,  seu  Eruca,  Prickly- 
podded  Bunias. — Bumas  caitile,  Calcile,  seu  Raphanus, 
Sea  Rocket.    J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Ger.  Herb.f 
Park.  TheaUt  Ron  Hist.  Plant.;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant. 
BUNl'TES  Vinum  (Med.)  fiunrm  «Mf,  a  wine  made  of  Bu- 
luum,  which  was  reckoned  good  for  disordos  in  the 
stomach.    Dioscor.  1.  2,  c.  146;  Plin.  1.  20. 
BU'NIUM  {Bat.)  /SwwW,  a  plant  which,  according  to  the  de- 
scription <i£  DioBCorides,  resembled  An^hum ;  but  Pliny 
npeaks  of  it  as  a  sort  of  Napus.   DioscoridtSt  1. 4-,  c.  124 ; 
Plim.  1. 20,  c.  4w 
BuMiUH,  in  the  Linnean  stfttem^  a  genus  of  plaou,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Digyaa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbd  both  univmd  and  partial ; 
invohcre  both  uniTersal  and  partial. — Cor.  onirersal 
and  proper. — ah.  filaments  five;  anthers  simple^ — 
Pi8T.«£erm  oblong;  stignuit  obtuse. — Per.  none;^if 
ovate ;  seeds  two,  ovate. 
Spedes,  The  only  species  ii  the  Bamum  bidboeattanumf 
sen  Nucula  terrettru. 
BUl^T  (Afar.)  in  French  fonds  des  voilest  the  middle  part,  or 
ccvity  of  the  square  sails,  as  the  mun-sail,  fore-sail,  &c. — 
BoJd^ne-cloth,  the  linen  Uiat  is  sewed  up  thesail  in  the  direc- 
titm     the  hunt-lines  to  prevent  the  sail  from  being  chafed. 
— Bunt-Unes,  in  French  cargues  Jbnds,  ropes  fastened  to 
cringes  on  the  bottoms  of  ue  square  sails  to  draw  them 
Bp  to  thdr  yards. 
BU'NTINE(Arar.)  or  Btmting,  the  thin  woollen  stu£F  of  which 
the  colours,  flaf^  and  stguiU  of  a  ship  are  usually  made. 
BUNTING  tOm.)  a  iHrd,  ue  Emberixa  of  Linnsus,  remark- 
able for  Uie  shape  of  its  bill,  the  sides  of  the  upper 
inandible  forming  a  sharp  angle  bending  inwards  towards 
die  lower. 

BUONO-CA'RDO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  an  instniment  resem- 
faliiw  a  qunnet.— Bwmo-mano,  Italian  for  a  good  hand, 
fao^ng  a  firee  power  of  exertion. 

BUQT  (Joar.)  a  sort  of  close  cask,  or  block  of  wood, 
ftiteaed  by  a  rope  to  the  anchor  to  point  out  its  situation, 
tfwft  the  snip  may  not  come  too  near  it  so  as  to  entande 
her  cablies  abput  the  stodt  or  flook.  11ie«<H^  of  ne  I 
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buoy  are  the  nmet  fastened  abfkot  it.  <■  To  stream  the 
buoy,"  to  let  it  fall  from  the  diipa  into  the  water  prepara- 
tfwy  to  letting  go  the  anchor. — SuMi-rope,  the  rope  which 
fastens  the  buoy  to  the  anchor.  Buoys  are  of  difierent 
kinds,  M—Cadle»hiiOjfSf  common  casks  onployed  to  buoy 
up  the  cables  in  rocky  anchorage. — Can-buoys^  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  used  to  point  out  sand-banks,  &c.— 
Nun-bttoys,  shaped  like  the  middle  frvstrum  of  two  cones. 
-^Wooden-buou,  a  solid  piece  of  light  timber  with  a  bole 
pierced  through  the  end  for  the  reception  of  a  rope. 
BUPE'INA  {Med.)  vide  ByUmia. 

BU'PHAGA  (Or.)  Beef-Eater,  a  genus  of  birds.  Order 
PiccCf  having  the  bill  straight,  and  legs  fitted  for  walking. 
They  are  a  i^olitary  sort  of  bird,  living  mostly  on  the  larva 
of  the  gad-fly,  which  they  peck  out  of  the  skins  of  oxen 
and  other  animals.  The  only  species  is  the  Buj^ioga 
Africanus. 

BU'PHAGOS  {Med.)  an  antidote  mentioned  by  Marcellinus. 
BUPHO'NIA  M«(.)  vide  Dupolea. 

BUPHTHA'LMUM  (SoO  ^itpiaJ^,  Ox-Eye,  a  plant ;  so 

called  because  its  flowers  resemble  the  eye  of  an  ox.  It 

is  said  to  be  aperitive  and  vulnerary.  Dioteor.  L  S,  c.  156'; 

Oribas.  Med.  Collect.  L  15;  Aet,  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1{  PauL 

£ginet.  h  7,  c.  3. 
BuPTHALHUM,  in  the  Linnean  n^tem,  a  goans  of  plants 

Class  1 9  SungenesiOf  Order  2  Pdyganna  superflm. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  imbricate. — Coa.  both 
compound  and  proper.— Stam.  Of  the  hermajArodite. — 
Filaments  five;  anther  tubular. — Pist.  Of  the  herma- 

.  phrodite.~Germ  ovate ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  thickisfa. 
Qfthe^fimale. — Germ  ancipital ;  sti^e  filiform,  &c. 

Species.  These  plants  are  either  annuals  or  shrubs.  Of 
the  first  kind  are  the— Bu»A^/m«m  spiwsum^  Aster 
lutens,  seu  Atier  Alticust  Prickly  Ox-h.ye.—Bupthal- 
mum  a^uaticum.  Sweet-scented  Ox-Eye,  &c.  Clf  the 
latter  kind  are  die — Btgihthalmum  JrutetcenSt  Asterkue, 
Corona  Solis,  seu  ChtysaiUhemimt  Shrubby  Ox-Eye.-^ 

«  BtiphthiUmum  saUdfmum,  Asterddes,  seu  Conyza,  V^l- 
low-Ieaved  Ox-Eye. — Buphthalmum  grandifionmt,  sen 
C&f3fwii/Aemtm,  Great-flowered  Ox-Eye. — Buphthal' 
mum  hditttakeidett  Hdianihus,  SUphtum,  Ac.  Son- 
flowei^leaved  Ox-Eye.  Otu,  Hist,;  Prom,  Ahin.  de 
Pknt.  Exot.;  J.  Batth.  Hist,;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger» 
Hetb.;  Park.  Theat.;  Ban  Hi^.  Plant.;  Tomrn^Jntt.  ; 
Boerhaan.  Ind. ;  Linn.  Spec.  Plant, 
BUPHTHAOLMUS  (Med.)  a  diseased  enlargement  of  the  eye. 
BirpBTHALMOS  {Bot.)  Housoleek. 

BUPLEURO'IDES  {Bot,)  an  evergreen,  in  the  shape  of 

the  Bupleurum. 

BUPLEU'RUM  {Bot.)  ^Aitf«,  from  fiSt^  an  ox,  and  vaw- 
pM,  a  side,  a  plant ;  so  called  because  it  has  large  rio-like 
filaments  on  its  leaves.  It  is  reckoned  aperitive  and  dii- 
cuUent.    Nicand.  in  Ther. ;  Plin.  I.  22,  c.  22. 

BuPLEURuu,  in  the  Linnean  systemt  a  genus  of  planta,  Cbas- 
5  Pentandria,  Order  2  Digyjua. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbd,  both  universal  and  par^ 
tial. — CoR.  both  universal  and  proper, — Stau,  filaments 
five ;  anthers  roundish. — PiST.^«rm  inferior ;  sii^  two 
reflected ;  stigmas  very  smallv— FxB.  none  ijrait  roundish; 
se^  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals  or  perennials.  Of  tiia  ' 
first  kind  are  tlie — Bmiettrum  rotiMdi/bliumt  Common 
Thorough-wax.— fuDMiniffl  odontitest  Narrow-leaved 
Hare's  Ear,  &c.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the — BupZcvnm 
steUatumt  Starry  Hare's  Ear. — Bupleurum  petraum,  seu 
Sedum  petraum.  Rock  Hare's  Ear. — Bupleurum  rigtdumf 
seu  Auricula  leporis^  Stiff-leaved  Hare's  Ear.  Clus, 
Bar.  Plant.' Hist.;  Dodon.  Stirv.  Pemptad. ;  J.Bauh.;. 
C.  Bavh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat,;  Raii  Hist. 
Plant.;  Toumef.  Inst.;  Boerhaav.  Ind,  r~->  t 
BUPRE'STIS  t£«fc)  -9«(«fH,  tiwftpi^y*Lii@BQgle 
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called  from  fi^,  aparttclef  'signiQing  excesi,  and  to 
bttra;  became  or  iu  veiy  inflammatory  qualityt  vrhichit 
has  in  common  with  the  Cantharides.  Dioscor.  h  2,  c.  66 ; 
Pfo'ir.  1.  30,  c.  4 ;  Gtd.  Exeg.  Vocab.  Hippocrat, ;  Oribas. 
Med,  ColL  1.  15 ;  Aet.  Tetrai.  1,  senn.  1. 
BopRUTiSf  i»  the  Linnean  lyttem,  a  genus  of  iosectSt  Order 
CiJeo^enu 

Crenerie  Ckaratier.    Antenna  filiform.— F«/en  four. — 
Haid  partly  retracted  within  the  thorax. 

Speaet.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  their 
ridi  metallic  colour,  hanng  frequently  the  appearance 
of  the  most  liighljr  polished  gold  or  copper,   llie  larvae 
are  usually  found  in  decayed  trees  and  among  timber. 
BupRBSTis  (Bot.)  a  large  sore  of  herb  mentioned  by  Hesy- 

chius. 

BUR  (Mm.)  a  sort  of  mineral  juice,  mentioned  by  Van 
Helmont. 

Bur  (Ml?.)  a  broad  ring  of  iron  behind  the  hand,  or  the 
place  made  for  the  hand  on  the  spears  that  were  used  by 
knights  formerly  in  tilting,  which  bur  was  brought  to  rest 
when  the  tilter  charge<l  his  spear. 

BU'RAC  {Chem,)  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  salts. 

BU'RBOT  {Ich.)  a  kind  of  cod,  the  Gadus  lota  of  Linnseus. 

BURCA'RDIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  called  after  Henry 
Burkhard,  a  botanist  and  phyudan.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  5  Pentagynia* 

Oeneric  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  &ye.~- St  AM.  ^filaments  five ;  anthers  ovate. — Fist. 
germ  three-Cornered ;  styles  five ;  stigmas  flat^PER. 
ea^suie  one-oelled ;  s^s  seven  or  «g^t. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Bureardia  viUosat  seu 
Pirieueta  villosa,  an  annual. 
BURCHETA  {Arekaol.)  in  FVeneh  AerdU,  a  kmd  of  gun 

^used  in  forests. 
BU'RCIFER  r<gw  {Law)  or  Pursebearer,  the  keeper  (tf  the 

King's  privy  purse.   Pat,  17,  Hen.  8. 
BURDA'RE  (Archaol.)  to  jest  or  trifle.   MaHh.  Par, 
BIPRDELAY  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  grape. 
BURDEN  (Com.)  sig^iifies  generally  any  weight  which  a 
man  or  horae  can  carry ;  but  when  applied  to  a  ship  it  sig- 
nifies as  much  as  can  be  stowed  into  the  hold.: — Beasts  of 
Inardent  those  beasts  which  are  particulaily  fitted  fbr  carry- 
ing burdens,  or  drawing  heavy  bodies,  as  the  horse,  ox,  &c. 
BintnBH  of  a  song  (itftu.)  that  part  oS  a  scmg  whicb  is  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  every  stanza;  so  caHed  from  the 
'  flench  btmrdont  %  dnme  mss,  an  instrument  remarkid}Ie 
for  its  monotony. 
BU>RDO  {Zool.)  a  young  mule. 

BU'RDOCK  (Bat.)  a  perennial,  the  ^reiium  of  Linnaeus. 
VURDU'NCULUS  (Bvt.)  a  heib  mentioned  by  Marcellus 
Eropiricus. 

BUREAOT  {Polit.)  French  fat  an  officei  or  the  place  where 
any  office  is  performed. 

'BURG  iAmhad.)  a  walled  town  or  privileged  place. — Burg- 
bote,  from  burg,  a  borongh,  and  bofCf  a  compensation ;  a 
tribute  or  contribution  towards  the  biiilding,  or  repairing 

'    the  walls  of  a  town.   FUt.  1. 1,  c.  47. 

'BTTHGAGE  {Lata)  a  tenure  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
dttes  or  boronghs  bdd  their  lands  or  tenements  of  the  king, 
or  any  other  lord  for  an  annual  rent  GAmv.  1. 7(  c.  S ; 
LiH.  i  162. 

BURGEOIS  (Print.)  a  kind  of  type  larger  than  Brevier. 

BUHGEBS  (Lam)  burgarius.  1.  The  inhabitant  of  awalled 
town.  2.  The  magistrate  of  a  corpmate  town,  who  is 
also  a  representative  in  Parliament. 

BU'RGH-BRECHB  {Law)  Jidejussiortis  violatio,  i.  e.  a 
breach  of  pledge ;  is  used  Kir  a  fine  imposed  on  the  com- 
munity of  a  town  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Leg.  Canut. 
tgmd  Brompt.-^Burgh  Engloyes,  or  Francoyes,  two  parti- 
cular tenures  in  the  county  m  NotUneham,  the  usages  of 
irtddk-are  thtt  aU  the  tenementi^*  whereof' the  ancenior 


dies  seized,  in  Burgh  Engloyes,  descend  to  the  youngest 
son,  and  of  those  in  Burgh  Francwes  to  the  eldest  as  in 
common  law.  1  Ed.  III.  c.  12. — Burgh-wOet  vide  Burg- 
bote,'^  Burghmastert  vide  Burgomaster. — BurghmiOe,  a 
coilrt  of  a  borough,  which  is  mstinct  fmn  a  M^jtowte. 
[vide  Berg.'} — Burgh'Viart,  vide  Burgess, 

BU'RGLAR  (Law)  from^urv,  acasUe,  and  a  thief; 
a  breaker  into  houses  by  night. 

BURGLARY  {Laa)  bttrf^  latrodnitm,  andently  called 
hamesekeiif  as  it  still  is  m  Scotlandj  a  bre^ug  in  and 
entering  the  mansion-house  of  another  in  the  night  to  the 
intent  to  commit  some  felony,  whether  Uie  felonious  intent 
be  executed  or  not.  There  must  be  both  a  breaking  and 
an  entering  to  complete  the  offence.    3  Inst.  64. 

BURGOMA'STER  {Polit.)  the  chief  magistrate  in  the 
towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  answering  to  our  mayor. 

BURGUKDY  {HuOand.)  a  Fkench  wine  which  comes  from 
Burgundy. 

BURl'N  (Mech.)  an  engraver's  tool. 

BU'RIS  (Med.)  a  scirrhous  hernia. 

TO  BURL  (Mech.)  To  dress  cloth  as  fullers  do;  also  to  pick  out 
the  straws  or  threads  of  cloth  which  have  not  taken  the  dye. 

BURLETTA  (Mus.)  a  comic  species  of  musical  dance. 

BU'RLING-IRONS  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  pincers  or  nippers. 

BURMA'NNIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  called  after  John 
Burmann,  professor  ofl)otany,  at  Amsterdam,  Class  6 
Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. Cox. 
•petals  three. — Stam.  Jilaments  five ;  anthers  two,  always 
together. — Fist,  germ  cylindric;  filiform;  st^os 
three. — Fbr.  capsule  cylindric ;  seeiu  numerous. 

Species.   These  plants,  which  are  perennials,  grow  in  open 
watery  places  in  Ceylon. 
BURN  (Surg.)  vide  Ambustunt. 

BURN-BEATING  (Agric.)  a  method  of  manuring  lands 

by  cutting  off  the  peat,  end  burning  it  in  heaps. ' 
BU'RNEC  (Ckem.)  pitch. 

BU'RNET  (Bot.)  a  perennial,  the  Poterium  <sS  Unnseoi.— 
Burnet  saxifrage,  a  perennial,  the  Pimpemdla, 

BURNETA  (ArduBol,)  cloth  made  of  dyed  wood.  The 
bamet  colour,  which  most  be  dyed,  is  dutinct  from  the 
brunusf  or  bruna,  which  may  be  made  with  wocd  without 
dyinff.   These  are  called  meueys  or  r assets. 

BU'RNING  (Phy,)  the  solution  of  contmuity,  produced  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  bodies. 

BuRNiMo  (Med.)  or  bremUi^f  an  infectioiu  disease*  got  (7* 
impure  commerce* 

Burning  in  the  hand  (Lato)  a  mode  of  punishment,  other- 
wise called  branding. — Burning  of  houses,  &c.  vide  Arson, 

BoRNiNG-oLAss  (Mech.)  B  couvex  lens  which  transmits  the 
rays  of  light  by  refraction  towards  a  common  centre  called 
thejbcus. — Burning  mirrors,  or  specula,  concave  reflecting 
surfaces,  which  Carry  the  rays  of  light  by  reflection  to  the 
common  centre. 

Burning  mountain  (Nat,)  the  same  as  volcano, 

Bdrnino  Zone  (Ge^.)  vide  Torrid  Zone, 

BURNT  offering  (Bibt.)  an  ofiering  in  whidi  the  whole 
victim  was  consumed  by  fire. 

Burnt  Brass  (Chem)  Ms  lufum,  was  formerly  distin-  Q 
guished  by  the  annexed  character,  [vide  Ms  usinm^  Y 

Burnt  hortskom  {Chem.)  vide  Comu- 'Ustum. —'Burnt 
sponge,  [vide  ^mngia  usta"^ 

BlJRR  (Gunn.)  a  rotmd  iron  ring<whicb  serves  to  rivet  the 
end  of  the  bolt  so  as  to  form  a  round  head ;  -^so  a  broad 
iron  ring  fat  a  lance. 

BURR  {MUi)  a  trianguhir  diisd  used  to  eleaf'tiM  comer  of 
mortices. 

Burr  (Sport.)  a  round  'knob  «f  bom  nexf  ft  dear's  bead; 

also  ihe  lobe  or  tip  of  the  ear, 
BU^RRAS  T^pe  (Mech.)  a  utensil  Ar  kenti^ -Mivoduv 
-  powden,  auch  as  vitt^tpCCC^tltc^lkdLQQlL 
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BU'BREL  (Bot.)  a  pear,  otherwise  called  the  red-butler 

peavy  from  its  smooth,  delicious,  and  soft  pulp. 
BURREL  SHOT  (MiL)  small  buHets,  nails,  &c.  put  into 

cases  to  be  discharged  out  of  ordnance. 
BU'RROCK  (Mech.)  a  small  wear  or  dun  where  wheels  are 

laid  in  a  rirer  to  catch  fish. 
BU'AROW  (Latv)  vide  Borwgh^Burram,  or  hwrghj  a 

cautiim,  aecuri^. 
BU'BSA  wifforis  {Bot.)  the  Bunia*  cormtta  of  Linnaeus. 
BuBSA  {Theol.)  a  rich  covering  of  the  door  of  the  house 

at  Mecca,  which  is  carried  about  at  the  solemn  processions 

of  the  Mahometans,  when  those  who  carry  it  are  made 

to  st<Mp^  that  the  people  may  touch  it, 
BU'RSA  mucoste  {Anat.)  mucous  bags  which  secrete  a 

mucous  fat  that  serves  to  lubricate  tendons,  muscles,  and 

bones,  in  order  to  render  their  motion  easy. 
BURSA'US  mmcmAu  (AnaU)  the  Obturator  extemtu  et  in- 

iermu. 

BU'RSAR.MrcAcro^.)  the  treasurer  of  a  monastery  or  college. 
BURSARII  (Archaol.)  stipendiary  scholars  who  lived  upon 

the  burse,  or  joint  stock  of  the  college. 
BURSA'RIA  (£n/.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes^ 

Order  Infusoria^  consisting  of  a  very  simple  worm. 
BURSE  (Com.)  bursa^  or  basilica^  an  exchai^e,  or  place  of 

meetiog  for  merchants.  .  > 

BURSE'U  A  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  planto,  so  called  after  Joachim 

Burser,  the  disciple  of  Casper  Bauhio,  Class  23  Pfd^gamiat 

Order  2  Dioeda, 

Generic,  Character.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cob. 
petals  three. — STAM.jS/amentf  six;  anther*  oYSte, — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  tt^le  short,  thick,— I^b.  captule  fleshy; 
seeds  berried.  soUtary, 
Species.  The  only  species  is  the .  Bunera  gummi^a  seu 
TerebinthuSf  the  Jamaica  Birch-Tree. 

BURSERIA  (Bat.)  the  Verbena  lappulacea  of  Lmiueus. 

BIPRSHOLDERS  {Law)  vide  Head-borough. 

BUR-SELX'NUM  (Bot.)  a  large  sort  of  paisley. 

BU'RTON  {Mar.)  a  smalt  tackle  fonned  by  two  blocks. 

BUSH  (Mar.)  a  circular  piece  of  metal  let  into  the  sheaves 
of  such  blocks  as  have  iron  (hds. 

BU'SHEL  {Com.)  an  English  dry  measure  containing  four 
pecks,  or  eight  gallons. 

BUSHELS  of  a  cart  xoheel  {Meek.)  certain  irons  within  the 
nave  to  preserve  it  from  wearing. 

BUSO'NES  comitatus  {Lavo)  a  term  used  by  Bracton, 
which  is  supposed  to  signify  barons. 

BUSS  {Mar.)  bttrsa^  a  snip  of  two  masts  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  in  their  herring  fisheries. 

BUST  {Sculpt.)  the  figure  or  portrait  of  a  person  in  relievo, 
showing  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

BUSTROPHE'DON  {Gram.)  from  fiity  an  ox,  and  rpi^v,  to 
turn  ;  a  term  used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  a  manner  of 
writing,  which  began  at  the  left-hand  m  one  line,  and  at 
die  right-hand  in  another,  in  imitation  of  the  manner  in 
which  oxen  turn  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  furrows. 

BUSTUA'Rll  {Ant.)  gladiators  who  fought  about  the  duf- 
ium,  or  funeral  pile,  of  any  person  in  the  celebration  of  his 
obsequies. 

BUSTUM  {Ant,)  a  fimeral  pile,  on  which  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Romans  used  to  be,  ambustum^  burnt,  firom  which 
it  derives  its  name.   It  was  raised  of  stonei. 
Pnyiert,  L  4,  el.  5,  t.  75. 

Scttbrit  luK  bttstum  etdite  laxit. 

Ck.  de  Leg.  h  2,  c.  26 ;  Fett.  de  Verb,  Signif. ;  Serv,  in 
■Mn.l  12,  T.20L 
BU'STABD  (Or.)  a  large  bird  resembling  a  turkey,  the  Otis 
of  I^nmu,  whidi  runs  with  great  speed,  but  flies  with 
difBcul^.  The  breed  of  thia  bird  ia  ahnoat  extii^ted  in 
Enghmd. 


BUTCHER-BIRD  (Or.)  a  species  of  the  Shrike,  the  Lnnus 
excubitus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  ferocity  to- 
wards the  little  birds  which  it  kills,  tearing  them  to  pieces, 
and  sticking  them  on  thorns- 

BUTCHERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  this  frater- 
nity, although  ver;^  ancient,  was  not  incorpo- 
rated before  the  reign  of  James  I.  Their  arms 
are,  "  Azure,  two  axes  saltirewise,  argent, 
between  three  bolls'  heads  couped,  attired,  or; 
a  boar's  head,  gules,  betwixt  two  garbs,  vert." 

BUTGHERS'-BllOOM  {Bot.)  the  Jtuscut  of  Linoeeus,  a 

-  shrub,  BO  called  because  its  twigs  are  used  in  making 
besoms  for  the  use  of  butchers. 

BUT-Hl'NGES  {Carpent.)  those  which  are  employed  in  hang- 
ing doors,  &c. 

BUTHSCARLE  {Archanl.)  a  mariner. 

BUTLER  (Law)  vide  Boliler. 

BUTLERAGE  {Law)  vide  Prisage. 

BUTMEKT  {Archit.}  vide  Abutment. 

BUTNE'RIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Calycanthus. 

BUTOMON  {Bot.)  the /m  ;Mff«rfflconM  of  Linnaeus. 

BUTOMUS  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  9  Enneandria, 
Order  3  Trtgyvia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  involucre  sinrple. — Coh.  petals 
six.— Stah.  filaments  nine ;  anthers  bOamellate. — -Fist. 
germs  six;  stigmas  simple. — Per,  capsules  six;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species.    The  only  species  is  the  Butomus  umbellatus, 
Juncusjloridusy  seu  Gladrolus  aquatUist  Flowering  Rudi, 
or  Water  Gladiole,  a  perennial. 
BUTO'NICA  {Bot.)  the  Barrington. 

BUTT  (Gun.)  a  solid  earthen  parapet  to  fire  agiunst  in  the 
proving  of  guns.— Birf*  ofiirelocJtSt  the  thick  end  which 
rests  against  the  shoulder  when  it  is  fired  o£ 
Bdtt  {Mar.)  the  end  of  a  plank,  in  a  ship's  side  or  bottom, 
uniting  with  the  end  of  another  plank.  '<  To  start,  or 
spring  a  buttt"  to  hwien  Uie  end  of  a  plank.  "  But  and 
outtt  the  butt  ends  of  two  planks  that  come  togeUier.  Butt 
signifies  also  the  lower  end  of  a  mast,  &c. 
Butt  {Agrie*)  the  end,  or  diort  piece  of  land,  in  wable 

ridges  or  furrows. 
Butt  (Com.)  a  measure  of  wine  containing  126  gallons. 
BUTT-END  (Carpent.)  the  largest  end  of  apiece  of  timber 
nearest  to  the  root. — Butt-joint,  a  Joint  m  hand  rvilmg 
.    at  right  angles  to  the  curve  of  the  rail. 
BUTTER-BUR  {Bot,)  a  perennial,  the  Tussilago  alba,  ^c. 
of  Linnsus.— Butter-Wort,  a  perennial,  the  Pinguicula  of 
Linnsus. — Butterflower,  the  Ranunculus. 
BUTTERFLY  (Ent.)  the  well-known  insect,  a  species  of  the 
Papilio,  80  called  because  it  first  appears  in  the  butter  season. 
Butter  of  Antimony  (Chem.)  another  name  for  the  muriate 
of  Antimony, — Butter  of  bismuth,  a  chloride  of  bismuth 
obtained  by  heaUng  bismuth  with  corrosive  subtimafe. — 
Butter  of  itn,  a  compound  of  one  part  tin,  and  three  parts 
corrosive  sublimate. —SuMct*  of  wax,  wax  when  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  butter. 
BUTTERIS  ( Vet.)  or  buttrice,  an  instrument  of  steel  used 

in  paring  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 
BUTTERMILK  (Hutband.)  the  whey  separated  from  the 

cream  after  it  has  been  converted  into  butter. 
BUTTERY  {Archit.)  the  store-room  for  provisions. 
BUTTNE'RI  A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  called  after  August. 
Buttner,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia, 
Generic  CharacUr.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
petals  five. — Stah.  ^filamwts  five ;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  i^w  subulate;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.* 
ca^le  roundish ;  seeds  solitaiy. 
Specie,   the  species  are  dirubby  peremuab. 


BUTTOCK  (Afar.)  that  part  of  «  diip  whud^  forms  ita 


convex  bveadth  ft^bafti,  under,  tlie  stem. 
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BUTTON  (AfiecA.)  any  tlung  in  a  round  form  which  serres 
to  fasten. 

Button  and  loop  (Mar.)  a  short  piece  of  rope  having,  at 
one  end,  a  walnut  knob,  and,  at  tne  other  end,  an  eye. 

BoTTON  (Gunn,)  a  part  of  the  casc^bei  in  a  gun,  or  a  howitzer, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ball. 

BUTTON-TREE  {Bot,)  the  Contcerjtus  erecta  of  Linnseus. 
•—Button- Weed,  the  fi^mwcoce,  an  annaaL  —  Button- 
Wood,  the  CephaJanthu*  ocddentaUt,  a  shrub. 

BUTTRESS  {Archit.)  a  mass  of  stone-brick  work  serving 
to  Minport  the  sidet  of  walls,  which  are  of  two  sorts, 

.  pillared  and  ascfaed.— /^iOrretf  buUresset  rise  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction. — Ar^ed  btUtratet,  in  anardied  lonn. 

BUTTRICE  {Vet.)  y'lde  BtOterii, 

BUTTS  (Archer.)  the  place  where  archers  meet  with  Ami 
bows  and  arrows  to  shoot  at  a  mark,  which  is  called  shoot- 
ing at  butts. 

BUXBAU'MIA  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  moss. 

BUXUS  (Bot.)  a  genu  of  plants,  Chus  21  Monoteia, 
Order  4-  Tetrandria. 

Generic  Character.  Male  flowers  prominent  from  the  buds 
of  the  plfuit. — PisT.  nidunent  of  a  germ  without  style  or 
stigma.   Female  flowers  in  the  same  bud  with  the  males. 
PisT.  germ  superior;  stj^  pennanait ;  ttigma*  obtuse. 
BUZO'NIS  (Archer.)  the  shaft  of  an  arrow  before  it  is 

fledged.  Stra6.  Ed.  1. 
BU'ZZARD  (Or.)  a  very  sluggish  bird  of  the  hawk  kind, 
the  Falco  buteo  of  Linn8eus.<— £a/</  btaaardi  a  name  pven, 
by  WiUouffhby  and  Ray,  to  a  bird  of  the  fiUcon  or  eagle 
tribe.  Wmoughby  also  gave  the  name  of  Honey  Buzzard 
to  the  Fako  mmomt,  and  Moor  Buzsard  to  the  Fidce 
aru/finouu  of  Limueua. 
'  BUZZARDET  (Or.)  the  Faleo  Midiu  of  Linncua. 


BU'ZE  (Mech.)  a  wooden  ot  leaden  ]npe  to  convey  the  air 

into  mines. 

BYA'RES  (Anat.)  a  plexus  of  blood  vesselc. 

BY'E-LAWS  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  bye,  a  town ;  the  lews 
of  towns,  or  particular  (daces,  or  more  probidily  laws 
made  obiter,  1.  e.  by  the  bye ;  for  bye-lawt,  called  in  Scot- 
land birlaw,  are  certain  orders  and  constitutions  made  hf 
corporate  bodies,  with  the  consent  of  those  who  made  them 
in  particular  cases,  to  which  the  genetal  laws  do  not 
extend. 

BYRETHRUM  IMed.)  an   odoriferous  cap  filled  with 

cephalic  drugs,  n-om  the  Italian  InreUo,  a  cap. 
BY'RS A  (MeeU^  fiifrm,  a  leather  skin  to  spread  phutexa  opao. 
BYSAU'CHON  (Med.)  from  fi^m,  to  stuff  np^  and  m^,  tlw 

neck;  a  morbid  stifihees  of  the  nedc 
BVSSMA  (Ant.)  garments  made  of  the  Ayswf. 
BY^US  (Ant.)  fiintt,  a  fine  linen  among  the  anaentf, 

which  was  obtained  from  India.  PolL  Onom,  1, 7,  segm.  75  ; 

PUn.  1.  19,  c  1 1  TertiJL  de  Cult.  Fcenm,  c  13 ;  IM, 

Orig.h  19,  c27. 
Btbsus  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planti,  CUm  Cryptegamia,  Otder 
.  Aha, 

BYSTROPaCON  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Oass  14  Du^ 

namia,  Order  I  Gymnospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved«— Cob.  mo- 
nopetalous. — Stam.  ^latnentt  four ;  anthen  incumbent. 
— PisT.  germ  superior;  ><y2e  snbnbta;  ttigma  bifid.— 
Per.  none ;  seeds  four. 

Species.   Plants  of  this  tribe  are  shrubby  perennials. 
BYTHOS  (Anat,)        depth;  is  used      H^pocratca  to 

^piify  the  bottom  of  the  stomach.  HtppocnU.  de  Nat. 

BYITME'RIA  (Bet.)  vide  BuUimia. 


c. 


C.  ( Ant^  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  CaitUt  Catar^  Sec. 

As  a  Numeral,  for  CetUum,  100,  as  CCCC,  four  hundred. 

[vide  Abbreviations'} 
c.  ( Chron.)  stands  for  Christi,  as  A.  C.  Anno  Christi,  in  the 

year  of  Christ,    [vide  Abbreviations'] 
c  (Gram.)  stands  for  Caiust  Corpus  Christi,  &c.  [vide 

Abbmiations\ 

c.  (  Mas.)  the  name  of  that  note  in  the  natural  major  mode, 
to  which  Guido  applied  the  monosyllable,  for  which  the 
ItiAans  now  substitute  JE)*. — C  above  G  Gajnut,  that  note 
which  is  a  fourth  higher  than  G  Gamut.»-C  above  the  bass 
Cl^^  that  note  which  is  a  fifth  higher  than  the  bats  d^.— 
C  above  the  treble  diffi  a  note  which  is  a  fourth  higgler  than 
the  treble  cliff. 

CAA-A'PIA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  Brazilian  plant, 
Hie  Dorstema  BrnsUieusis  of  Linnseus,  with  which  the  in* 
liabitants  cure  those  woonds  which  are  caused  by  poisoned 
darts. — Con-a^sw,  a  plant  of  BnunI,  the  root  of  which 
is  perfectly  cawartic.   RaU  Hist.  Plant, 

CAA'BA  (TheeL)  Arabic  fi>r  the  Bett-AUak,  or  the  House 
of  God,  in  Mecca,  so  called  from  its  cubic  form  i  eaaba 


signifying  cubic 
AACfC 


CAACf'GA  {Bot.)  a  Brasilian  herb,  the  Cotuirina  Lantaita, 
which  was  wplied  in  cataplasms  against  venomoos  bites. 
Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
jCAA'CO  (Bot.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  senadve  plant,  the 
root    which  is  used  by  tbe  natives  as  an  aniadte. 


CAAETIMA^  (Bot.)  the  Senecio  Brataientis,  ft  decocte 

of  which  is  used  in  the  cure  of  the  itch. 
CAAGHRYU'YS  (Bot.)  Fruiex  baccifer  BrasSiensis,  a  shrub 

of  Brazil,  the  leaves  of  which  are  applied  to  ulcers. 
CAA-O'PIA  (Bot.)  die  Hypericum  baceiferum,  a  tree  of 

Brazil,  the  bark  of  which  emits  a  juice  which  when  dried 

resembles  gamboge. 
CAAPE'BA  (Bot.)  the  Cetsampelos  Pareira  of  Linmeus. 
CAAPO'NGA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  name  for  the  Inula  arttA- 

ptoides  of  LinnsuB,  die  leaves  of  which  are  gently  diuretic 
CAARO'BA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  name  for  a  plant,  the  leaves 

of  which  are  employed  in  a  decoction  for  iht  venereal 

disease. 

CAB  (Ant.)  3p,  a  Hebrew  measure,  the  sixth  partof  aSeah, 
containing  three  English  pints. 

CA'BALA  jTAro/.)  n^np,  from  Vap>  torecnve;  a  traditional 
or  mysterious  doctrine,  which  the  ancirat  Jews  say  was  de- 
livered by  word  of  mouth  to  Moses. 

Cabala  (My)  an  abuse  of  certain  paabages  of  Scripture  $oc 
magical  purposes,  as  the  makmg  6S  magical  words* 
numbers,  &c. 

CABALI'STIC  Art  (My.)  the  magic  art,  whidi  teaches  the 
Cabala  thatwas  formerly  employed  in  medicine. 

CABAIXINE  ( Vet.)  a  coarser  sort  of  aloes  used  for  horses, 
so  called  firom  cabmus,  a  horse. 

CABA^LLUS  {Archeed.)  a  Kefel  or  R«Iiiante«  bnt^som*- 
time.  Ukea  for  .w^-hor^^.^.^^^^  GOOgle 


CAB 

CAOA'ME  {Mar.)  F^«Bch  for  a  aat-bottomed  boat  whh  a 
deck,  which  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of  paajsengcn. 

CAAA'S  (Mil.)  a  basket  made  of  nuhei,  which  is  used  tn 
Lan^piedoc  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  stores  and  am- 
munition. 

CA'BBAG£  (Boi,)  an  edible  plant  for  the  pot,  the  Brassica 
a€  Unnsus.  There  are  several  sorts  of  cabbage  cultivated 
in  gardens,  which  are  varieties  of  the  common  Cabbage, 
or  the  Bnutica  oUracea  of  Unnaeus :  the  principal  of  these 
are  the  Kate,  or  Colewort,  the  Broccoli,  the  Cauliflower, 
nd  the  Broccoli  or  Frilled  Cabbwe,  the  Tunup  Cab- 
bage, Sea  Cabbue,  or  Wild  CoTewort,  the  Brauka 
tieracea  sylveift-u.— Cwl^^Tree,  the  Cacalia  Kteinia  of 
LtDiweus,  so  called  firom  the  resemblance  its  leaves  bear  to 
those  of  the  Cabbager-Cabbage-Bark-Tree,  the  Ge^roya 
Jamaicensit* 

Cabsaoe  of  a  Deer't  Head  (Sport.)  the  burr  which  parts 

where  the  horns  take  their  rise. 
C  ABB  AGE-WCRM  ( Ent.)  a  name  for  the  Caterpillar  which 

particularlv  infests  the  Cabbage. 
CABBALI'STICAL  (Mag.)  vide  Cabalistic. 
CABBCA  (Com  )  or  cabetse,  the  finest  kind  of  India  silks, 

in  distinction  from  the  barigOt  which  is  the  inferior  sort. 
CAB£/ER  (Com.)  a  coin  current  at  Mocha,  equal  to  two 

•hillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 
CABELIA'U  (/cA.)  Cod-fish. 

CABI'DOS  (Com.)  a  Portuguese  long-measure,  equid  to 

three-fourths  of  an  English  yard. 
CA'BIN  {Mar.)  the  apartment  in  a  vessel  for  the  officers  and 
si^eriOT  passoigers. — Cabin  botf^  the  lad  who  att«ids  on 
the  officers  and  passengers  in  the  cabin. — Cabin  joassengers, 
those  who  pay  for  accommodations  in  the  cabin,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  deck  pasiengen,  or  those  who  mess 
wiUi  the  sailors. 
CA'BINET  (PdL)  Gabiiutto,  lb;  GaviniU,  Sp.;  Gabinete, 
Port.   1.  A  cloee^  or  private  room,  in  which  consultations, 
particularly  on  state  afiairs,  are  cmnmonlT  held.  S.  Hie 
collective  bod^  of  ministoi  of  state,  each  of  whom  may 
lie  called  a  cabinet  minister.— CoAiMef  eoancil,  a  council  ot 
caUnet  ministers  held  with  partictdar  privacy. 
Cabinkt  (Mech.)  a  small  or  close  chest  fw  valiubles,— Co- 

tirut-ntaiert  a  wwkman  who  does  the  finest  work. 
CA'BLE  (Mar.)  or  Kabel,  a  thick  rope  made  of  three  strands 
or  smaller  ropes,  and  fixed  to  the  anchor  to  hold  a  ship 
fast. — Cable-iieTf  the  ^ce  on  the  orlop-deck  where  tibe 
cables  are  stow^.— C%i^  eabU,  or  sheet-anchor-cablet  the 
lai|^st  cable  in  the  Eh\p.—Bowr-cabiet  a  name  for  either 
of  the  two  bowers. — Stream-cable,  a  hawser  or  small  rope, 
smaller  than  the  bower-cable. — Cable-tire^  the  several  rolls 
of  cable  as  thmr  lie  one  upon  another. 
In  the  use  of  toe  cable  there  are  very  many  sea  phrases,  as 
— "  To  bend  the  cable"  to  make  it  fast  to  the  ring  of  the 
eacfaor,   *'  To  unbend  the  cable"  to  take  it  away.   "  To 
bit  the  cablef"  to  put  it  round  the  bits,  to  fasten  or 
slacken  it  gradually.    "  To  serve,  keckle,  or  plait  the 
cable,"  to  oind  it  round  with  ropes,  &c.  to  prevent  it 
from  b&Dg  galled.  *'  To  heave  in  the  slack  of  the  cable" 
to  draw  It  into  the  ship  by  the  c:iqMtan  or  windlass. 
**  To  pay  out  the  cM,  or  veer  awav  the  cable,"  to 
slacken  it,  that  it  may  run  out.   ■*  To  pay  the  cable 
ihesp,**  is  to  band  it  out  apace.   "  To  coil  the  cahie," 
to  roll  it  round  in  a  ring.   "  To  shoot  or  splice  the 
eabUy**  to  splice  two  parts  of  a  cable  together  by  work- 
ing  the  sevoral  threads  of  the  rope  the  one  into  the  other. 
"  To  slip  the  caNe,"  to  let  it  run  quite  oat  when  there  is 
BO  time  to  weigh  anchor. 
Cable  is  also  the  name  of  any  laige  rope  iriiidi  is  used  for 

rainng  weights,  as  in  pulUes,  in-anes,  tec 
Caslc  (Archft)  a  moulding  of  a  convex  form     the  back 
of  the  flute,  representing  a  rope  or  staff  laid  in  a  flute. 


CAC 

Cable  (Mil.)  French  for  the  large  rope  which  is  used  for 

drweiog  the  artillery. 
CABllE'E(H«r.)  or  cabled,  an  epithet  for  across;  a  cross 

cablee  is  made  of  two  ends  of  a  ship's  cable. 
CA'BLED  Jiutet  (Arch.)  flutes  filled  up  with  pieces  in  form 

of  cables. 

CABLE'S  length  (Mar.)  the  measure  of  120  fathoms. 
CA'BLET  (Mar.)  a  small  cable. 

CA'BLING  (ArehU.)  the  filling  of  flutes  with  cables,  orthe 
cables  themselves  jso  di^MMod,  whether  in  flutes  or  widiout 
them. 

CA'BLISH  (Arekaol.)  eadibuhm,  Bmshwood,  or  windfall 
wood,  from  caderef  to  fall. 

CABCyCHE  (Carpent.)  French  for  a  long-headed  nail. 

CABCySSE  (Her.)  or  caboued,  from  the  mnch 
caboche,  Latin  capia,  the  head;  a  term  in  bla- 
zoning when  the  head  of  a  beast  is  cut  off 

i'ust  under  the  ears,  leaving  no  neck,  as  he 
leareth  **  Argent  three  Bulls  Heads,  cabossed 
sable,  armed  or,  by  the  name  of  Baynham,  in 
Gloucestershire** 
CAfBOTAGE  (Mar.)  the  art  of  navigating  so  as  to  avoid 
all  sand-banks,  &c. ;  also  the  practice  of  sailing  from  port 
to  port  without  stretching  out  to  sea. 
CA'BRER  (Man.)  French  for  to  rear  as  a  horse  does  when 

improperlv  checked. 
CABRIOLET  (Mech.)  a  light  low  chaise. 
CABULATOR  (Chem.)  Nitre. 

CABURE'RBA  (Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  which,  according  to 

Ray*  yields  the  balsam  of  Peru. 
CABU'RNES  (Mar.)  small  lines  for  binding  the  cable. 
CA'CABUS  (Ant.)  a  cauldron  or  kettle  so  called  from  the 

noise  which  it  makes  in  boiling. 
OACA'DE  (Mil.)  a  French  term  for  an  unlucky  enterprize 

in  war.  which  has  been  iU-concoted  and  ill-conducted. 
CAC  AGOG  A  ^Med,\  from  tuuum,  ordure,  and  «y«,  to  draw, 
medidnes  which,  when  ^>pKed  to  the  fttndament,  procure 
stools.  Pavl.Mgin^\.l,c9» 
CACAUA  (Bot^  mama>S»,  Strange  Colts*foot,  a  plant 
which,  according  to  Dioscraides,  cures  cou^  when  ma- 
cerated in  wine,   Diofoor.  1. 4,  c.  123 ;  Pfiff.l.S5,  c.ll. 
Cacalia,  in  the  Linnean  tystem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
^ngenedttt  Order  1  Pofygamia  tequaii*. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  common  simple.— CoR.  com- 
pound tubu\ar,—ST AM. ^filaments  five;  anther  cylindric. 
— PisT.  germ  oblong;  style  filiform  ;  stigmas  two.— Per. 
none;  seeds  solitary ;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  the— Coca/ta  papillaris, 
Kleinia,  seu  Cacalianthemum,  Rough-stalked  Cacalia,  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope.— Coco/m  An- 
teuphorbium,  Kleinia,  seu  Ante-Ei^oi^um,  Oval-leaved 
Cacalia.— Caca/M  eunei/blia.  Wedge-leaved  Cacalia. — 
Cacalia  Kleinia,  Kleinia,  Cacalianthemum  FrtUex  IwHa, 

Sc.  seu  Nec  CacaUa,  Sfc*  Oleander-leaved  Cacalia,  or 
abbage-tree. — CacaUa  repent.  Glaucous-leaved  Caca- 
lia.— Cacalia  FScoides,  Kletnia,  seu  Senedo  q/rieanus,  Sfc. 
Flat-leaved  Cacalia. — CacaUa  camosa,  mmw-leaved 
Cacalia.  —  Cacalia  artiadata,  lamniata,  seu  mneinata, 
Jointed-stalked  Cacalia. — Cacalia  arbusada,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cacalia  iomentom,  woolly^ 
leaved  Cacalia,  &c.  But  the  fcdlowing  are  perennws, 
as  Uie— Caco^  sempervirem,  camosa,  seu  tempervioq. 
—Caadia  saraeeniea,  SoUdage,  S^.  Senecid  perennit, 
Virga  aurta,  sen  Com^  monSma,  SfC*  CreefHng-rooted 
Caadia,  native  of  the  South  of  Firance.— Cocafia 
haetata,  seu  Setudo,  <l^.  Spear-leaved  Cacalia,  native 
of  Sbraria. — CacaUa  suaveoleHi,  sweet>scented  Cacalia, 
native  of  \%ginia. — CaeaUa  airipUcq/blss,  sen 
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Orach-leaved  Cacalta,-  a  native  of  Vlr^nia. — Cacdia 
alpina,  glabra  pyrenaka,  AUtcaritetBen  Tmxilago  Cacalta, 
AlpineCacalia,  native  oPSwitzerland. — Cacalta  albijrom, 
herbacea,  hirsuta  tomentosa^  seu  AUiaria,  White-leaved 
Cacalta»a  native  of  Austria,  &c.;  and  the  following  are 
annuals,  as  the — Cacalia  porophyUumf  Porophyllum  Sene- 
cio  iitdiau,  seu  Chrytanthemum  amerkanumt  4%.  Perfo- 
rated Cac^a,  native  of  America. — Cacalm  ruderalit,  seu 
Kleinia  nulendis,  an  annual}  native  of  St.  Domingo.— 
Cacalta  proeumbens,  seu  Sonchus  vduhilis,  native  of 
China. — Caealia  Coccinea,  an  annual,  native  of  South 
America,  Ac^Caealia  lonchifolia,  Kleinia^  Mad  Sckair, 
Senecio  maderaspaianttt^  Chondril  la  Zeulanica,  Sonchus 
amboinensis,  seu  TagoHna  lugonum,  Sowtltisde-leaved 
Caealia,  native  of  China.  Clm.  Hist.  Plant.  Rar,  Ger. 
Herb.;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Phni.s  C.  Bauh.  Pin,}  Park. 
Theat.  Botati,i  Rati  Hist.  Plant. f  Tmtmef.  Inst. t  Boer- 
■  haav.  Jnd. 

CACAUA'NTHEMUM  {Bot.)  the  CacaUa  papOlarit  et 

Kieinia  of  Linnaeus. 
CACAMO'TIC  Hanoquiloni  {Bot.)  the  Cathartic  potatoe. 

Hem.  Nov.  Plant.  Amer.  Hist. 
C  ACANGE'LI  A  (Li*.)  w«««yyiAMf,  evil-speaking.  GaLExeges. 
CACA'NUM  {Bot.)  a  plant  mentioned  by  Paulus  ^gineta. 

and  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Caealia  of  Dioscorides. 
CA'CAO-TREE  {Bot.)  the  Tkeobroma  of  LinnKus. 
CA'C AO-NUT,  the  fruit  of  the  Cacao-tree,  from  which 

chocolate  is  made,  as  also  an  oil,  or  butter,  which  has  an 

anodyne  virtue.   This  oil  can  be  kept  a  long  time  without 

becoming  rancid.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.j  C.  Batth.  Pin. 

Hemana.  Plant.  Amer.  Hist.  S^c. 
CACA'OTETE  {Min.)  an  Indian  stone,  otherwise  called 

Lapis  corvinus,  which,  when  heated,  cracks  like  thunder. 
CACA'PHONIA  (Med.)  Defective  articulation. 
CACA'RA  (Bot.)  the  Doiichos  btdbosus  of  Linnsua. 
CACATORIA/tf^ris  {Med.)  An  intermittent  fever.  CastelL 

Lex.  Med. 

CACA'VA  (Bot.)  Quttvatei  or  Quahool,  the  same  as  Cacao. 

Hernand.  Hia.  Amer, 
CACA'VI  {Nat.)  The  same  as  Cassavi. 
CA'CCI  A  {Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  a  tort  of  cnnpoaiUon 

written  in  the  hunting  style. 
CACEDO'NIUM  tartarum  {Med.)  peccant  matter  in  the 

human  body. 

CACE'MPHATON  {Gram.)  or  cacepkaton,  «m^«tw.  from 
and  tpiff^  to  say ;  bad  diction. 

CA'CHALOT  {Ick.)  the  Phvseter  of  Linnseus,  one  of  the 
lai^est  of  the  whide  tribe,  from  the  head  of  which  sper- 
maceti is  extracted. 

CACHE'CTUS  {Med.)  or  eacheetieiu,  one  laboioing  under 
a  cachexy. 

CACHE'POLUS  (£^)  a  eatchpole,  an  inferior  officer  of 

justice. 

CACHE'XIA  {Med.)  mxiImc,  from  malus,  andH>«,  ha- 
bitus}  an  ill  habit  of  body.  Aret.  de  Acut.  Morb.  1. 1, 
c.  16;  Cds,  1.  3,  c.22;  Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.4;  Aet, 
Tetrab.  3,  serm.  2,  c  1 9 ;  Actuar.  de  Meth.  Med.  1. 1 ,  c.  1 1 . 

Cachexia,  in  CvlUn's  system  the  third  class  of  diseases, 
comprehending  the  three  orders,  marcores,  intumescentia, 
and  impetieines. 

CA'CHLEX(iVfff(/.)»«»A4,  a  pebble  to  which  Galen  ascribes 
an  astringent  virtue  when  heated.   Gal.  de  Simpl.  1.  JO. 

CACHOLCyNV  {Min.)  the  Chalcedonius  Cachotonitu  of 
Linnaeus. 

CA'CHOS  {Bot.)  the  Soiamm  pomifemm,  &c.  of  Linnasus. 
Bauk.  Pin. 

CA'CHOW  {B<A.)  an  aromatic  drag.  ^lAe  Terra  Japonica. 

CA'CHRY  {Bot.)  imvxfv,  the  seed  of  the  Lidanotist  which, 
accovding  to  Dioscondes,  is  of  a  heatmg  and  drying  qua- 
lity.  Bmccor.  1.3.  C.88. 


CACHRYS  ^Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Dtgynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umbel  universal  manifold ;  par^ 
tial  similar ;  involucre  universal  many-leaved ;  partial 
similar;  perianth  proper,  scarcely  observable. — Cos. 
universal  uniform ;  Jiosctdes  all  uniform ;  proper  of  five 
lanceolate  petals. — STAU.^^metds  five;  anthers  stm|^ 
—PisT.  germ,  turbinate,  inferior;  sit^  two  simjde; 
stigmas  headed. — I^b.  Jruit  subovate,  angular;  wetdt 
two,  very  lai^. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  tite — Caehr^ 
libanotis,  seu  LibanoUt,  Smooth-seeded  Cachrya.p* 
Cachrys  sicula,  seu  Hwpomarathntm,  Hany-seeded 
Cachrys. — Cachrus  panact/olia,  seu  Panax,  S^c.  Bauk. 
Hist.;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.f  Ger.  Uerh.s  Park.  Tkeai, 
Botan. ;  Tournef.  Inst, 

CA'CHRYES  {Sot's  mxp>«(.  Maple  Chat,  or  Ash  Keys. 

CACHU'NDE  {Med)  a  cordied  medicine  in  China  and 
India,  composed  of  amber^  cinnamon,  jiiice  of  roses,  &c 

CACHY'MIA  {Met.)  an  imperfect  met^Iic  body,  according 
to  Paracelsus. 

CA'CIA  Jerrea  {Archeeol.)  an  iron  spoon. 

CACO'A  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Cacao. 

CACOA-LEXITERZUM  {Med.)  the  same  as  Aiexiterium, 
CACOCHCLIA  (Med.)  Sromtm^  and;^^  an  indispogi. 

tion  of  the  bile. 
CACOCHRO'I  {Med.)  from  nm^  and        ill-coloured  in 
the  face.   Gal.  Com.  i  in  Hippoc.  de  Rat,  Vict,  in  Acut, 
Morb. 

CACOCHVLIA  {Med,)  from  mm^  and  x»>jit,  a  bad  cbylifi- 
cation ;  when  the  humour  called  chyle  is  not  duly  made. 
Cels.  1.  2,  c.  19. 

CACOCHY'MIA  {Med.)  xMtxff^U,  from  and  x>r*^ 
cacochymy,  abundance  of  bad  humours  in  the  body,  caused 
by  bad  nourishment  and  ill  dige^ticm.  Gtd.  de  Sanit.  tuend, 
1.  5;  Act,de  Meth.  M,  1.  3,  c.  9. 

CACOCHY'MICAL  {Med,)  or  Cacochymic,  having  the  hu- 
mours corrupted,  as  cacochymieal  blood. 

CACOD.XMON  {Astrol.)  so  called  from  its  dreadful  signifi- 
cations, as  great  losses,  &e.  The  twelfth  house  ncheme, 
or  figure  of  the  heavens. 

CACODiSMaNUM  magia  {Mag.)  from  *mmk  and  ^y*^, 
diabolical  magic.    Cas^U.  Lex.  Med. 

CACODES  {Med.)  from        and  •C*'>  ill-scented,  fetid. 

CACOEiTHES  [Med.)  from        and  iin,  a  habit; 

an  epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  diseases,  to  denote 
their  malignancy  :  and  by  Galen,  to  symptoms  which  are 
dangerous  and  threatening,  or  ulcers  and  tumors  which 
are  virulent  and  malignant,  GaL  Com.  1,  in  H^rpocrat, 
Pradict.  I.  1 ;  Cels.  I.  5,  c.  21 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  3,  semk  1, 
c.  45 ;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. ;  Gorr.  Med.  lief. 

Cacdbthbs  {PAh)  an  ill  habit  or  propensity,  as  the  caco- 
ethes  scribendi,  the  itch  for  writing  mentioned  by  Juvenal. 
Juv.  sat.  7,  T.  52. 
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CACOPA'THIA  {Med,)  MouMtiii,  firom  mSmi  and  mI^,  ill- 
affection ;  suffering. 

CaCO'PHONY  (Med.)  tm>u^mU,  from  malus,  and 

^MM,  vox;  a  depravation  of  the  voice,  of  wfaidi  there  are 
two  kinds;  aphony,  or  dumbness;  and  dyqihony,  diffi- 
culty of  speech.    Gal.  de  diff",  Sympt.  c.  3. 

Cacophony  {Gram.)  a  bad  tone  of  the  voice,  proceed- 
ing from  the  ill  disposition  of  the  organs :  or,  a  certain 
harshness  of  sound,  arising  from  an  improper  mixture  of 
tiie  vowels  and  consonants  among  themselves.  Strabo 
says,  **  TheophrastuB  was  first  called  Tertamus;  but 
Aristotie  chained  it  into  Tbeophrastus,  to  avoid  tbft 
cacophony  of  the  former  niune."  /^^^^I^ 
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Cacophont  (Miu,)  a  combination  of  ducordant  sounds. 
CACOPHRA'STUS  (Med.)  a  name  given  by  some  to  Theo- 

phrastus.    Paracelsus  ;  Castell.  Lex  Med. 
CACOPRA'GIA   (Med,)  KMxtrf^yMf  from  x«:i(tff|  ill,  and 

«fM-r«',  to  act ;  a  depraved  action  of  tbe  viscera. 
CACORRHEMO'SYNE  (Med.)  the  same  as  Cacangdia. 
CACORRY'THMUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Jrifthmu*, 
CACOSIS  (Med.)  luou^^t^^  from  Muif,  malut  f  indisposition. 

Hwpocrat.  de  Intern*  Affect. 
CACOSrSTATA  (Log.)  arguments  that  will  serre  as 

well  for  one  side  as  the  other ;  as,    You  ought  to  forgive 

faim  because  he  is  a  cbiUL— No,  for  that  reason  I  will 

correct  him,  that  he  may  be  better  hereafter." 
CACOSI'FIA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Nausea, 
CACOSPHY'XIA  (Med.)  frona  xtUif  and    >tK.  a  disorderly 
-  beating  of  the  pulse  in  general.   Gal.  de  Diff.  Sympt.  c.  4. 
CACOSTOMACHUS  {Med.)  M»m/Mx^.  from'  nm^  and 

rifb»x«t,  unwholesome ;  a  medicinal  epithet  for  food. 
CACOSY'NTHETON(Gram.)  kmkmwIh-i*,  from tnalus, 

and  irw^iVtt ;  an  ill  composition  of  words  in  a  sentence. 
CACOTE'CHNY  (Rhet.)  mm^tix^U.  from  Muf,  hm/ux,  and 

njgn,  art;  a  corruption  of  art  Quixtill, 
CACOTHY'MIA  (Med.)  fromMsic  and  fajMt;  an  ill  dis- 
position of  mind. 
CACpTROPHY  (Merf.)  wM«Tp**i«,  from         ma/w,  and 

Tf^,  nutriment ;  any  sort  of  vicious  nutrition  in  general. 

Gal.  de  Diff.  Symp.  c.  4. 
CACOTY'CHE  (^rtro/.)  i.e.  Bad  Fortune;  the  sixth  house 

of.an  astrological  figure. 
CACOZE'LIA  (Rhet.)  from  MWf,  malus,  and  ^n>iiv,  amulor; 

a  vicious  mode  of  speech,  consisting  of  an  affected  or  ihi- 

perf^  attempt  at  the  sublime;  the  bombastic  style. 

Demet.  de  Elocut.  f  286  ;  QuintiL  Instit.  1.  8,  c,  3 ;  Suet. 

Aug.  c.  86 ;  ItWtgtn,  de  Sublim,  c.  3 ;  Hermogi  wtft  iiaor. 

Aid,  Edit. 

CA'CTUS  (Bot.)  xmrac,  a  prickly  plant  of  Sicily,  mentioned 
by  Theopkurastus,  and  also  the  poet  Theocritus,  the  de- 
icription  of  which  is  copied  from  the  former  by  Pliny  and 
AthensuB,  according  to  wbom  it  is  the  siune  plant  which 
the  Romans  called 'fionftHu,  and  the  Greeks  the 
Artichoke.  Theopkragt.  Hut.  Plant.  1. 6,  c.  4 ;  Theocrit. 
Idyl.  10;  PHn.  1.  21,  c.  16 ;  Athen,  h  S. 

Cactds,  in  the  ZMnean  system,  a  genua  of  plaiUs,  Class  13 
Icotandriaf  Order  1  Monogyttia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  pe- 
tals numerous,  radier  obtuse. — Staw.  ^filaments  nvme- 
rous,  subulate;  anthers  oblong,  erect.— PiST.  genn 
inferior;  style  the  length  of  the  stamens,  cylindric; 
stigma  hea^d, — Per.  berry  rather  oblong ;  seals  nume- 
rous, roundish. 

Species.  This  genus  consists  of  succulent  plants  perma- 
aent  in  duration  and  singular  in  structure,  which  are  all 
native*  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  The  prin- 
cipfd  species  are  as  follow:  the — Cactus  mammiUariSf 
Echinon  mdocactits,  Ficotdes,  seu  Melocactus,  Smaller 
Melon  Thistle.  —  Cactus  mdocactusy  seu  Melocardutts, 
Great  Melon  Thistle,  or  Turk's  Cap. — Cactus  hexagonust 
Mu  Cereus  hexagonuSt  Six-angled  Torch  ThistlCii — 
Cactus  grandifionut  seu  Cereus  gmndifiorus^  Great- 
flowering  Creeping  Cereus.— Cacttu  pendulust  Cassyta 
haca/erap  Rhipsalia  cassutha,  seu  Ibiscwn^  Slradet  Cereus, 
'•^Outus  iriangidarist  Triangular  Cactus,  or  Strawberry 
Pear.— Cdcftu  epuntia,  Opun/w  vukraris,  seu  Ficus 
indica.  Common  Indian  Hg,  or  Prickly  Pear. — Cactus 
teaa,  seu  2*una  major,  Opmtia  tuna.  Great  Indian  ^g, 
9t  Upri^t  Prickly  Pear.— CacftMcocAtfJM^j/^,  Cochineal 
In^BD  so  called  because  the  insect  called  the 
Cochineal  feeds  upon  this  pluit. — CaOu*  pijfBantkus, 
seu  PJmUantims  Americana,  Spleenwort-Ieaved  Indian 
Fig. — Caaus  peresida,  MiUui  Jnwrnwmi,  sett  Pcrtidaca 


Americana,  Barbadoes  Gooseberry,  Bauk.  Hi^.  Plard; 

Bauh.  Pin.}  Ger.  Herb.}  Park.  Theat.  Batan.s  Rati 

Hist.  Plafit ;  Tournef.  Inst. ;  Boerh.  Ind. 
CACU'BALUM  (Bot.)  a  herb  which  cures  tumors,  the 
Alsine  baccifera  of  Bauhin,  and  the  Berry-bearing  Chick- 
weed  of  Ray. 

CADA'RIANS  (Theol.)  a  sect  of  Mahometans  so  called, 
according  to  Abulpharajius,  from  the  Arabic  cadr,  a 
decree ;  not  because  they  maintain,  but  because  they  deny, 
the  absolute  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  in  opposition  to  the 

fitterality  of  Mahometans.  Albufarag.  Hist,  Dywst.  Poc, 
dit. 

CADAVER  (Anat,)  a  carcase,  corpse,  or  dead  body;  lo 
called  from  eadOf  to  fall,  because  the  body  falls  when 
stripped  of  the  soul. 

CADA'VEROUS  (Nat.)  an  epithet  signifying  like,  or  ap- 
pertaining to,  a  corpse. 

CA'DBOTE-FLY  (Ent.)  or  Cadworms,  the  maggot  of  the 
insect  Phrifganea,  which  is  a  good  bait  for  fish. 

CA'DDIS  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon. 

CA'DE  (Com.)  a  vessel  contaming  100  herrings,  or  1000 
sprats. 

CA'DE-LAMB  (Husband.)  a  lamb  weaned  and  brought  up 

in  the  house.  - 

CA'DE- WORM  (Ent.)  vide  Cadhote-Jly. 

CADEL-AVA'NACU  (Bot.)  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  purgative.    Ran  Hist.  Plant. 

CADE'LSHEER  (PoliU)  a  Turkish  chief  magistrate  or 
governor  of  a  province.  There  were  three  who  held 
this  rank|:  namely,  one  who  was  set  over  Natolia;  a  second 
over  Romania;  and  a  third  over  Egypt.  They  had  iall 
the  cadies  under  them.    Theoen.  Voy,  de  Lev. 

CA'DENCE  (Gram.)  both  in  verse  and  pn»e>  is  formed  by 
the  difference  of  time  in  pronouncing.— Co^^ncf  of  the 
voice,  that  sound  of  the  voice  which  falls  on  the  ear  at  the 
end,  which  may  be  agreeable  or  otherwise,  but  is  mostly 
taken  for  what  ends  pleasantly  to  the  em.— Cadence  of  a 
period,  an  harmonious  &11  or  termination  o£  a  period,  or 
part  of  a  period. 

Cadencb  (Mus,)  or  reprize,  in  Italian  cadtnza,  a  pause  or 
suspenuon  at  the  end  of  an  air,  resembling  points  or  vir- 
gules  in  prose.  Cadences  afford  the  performer  an  omor- 
tunity  ofintroducing  a  graceful  extempore  close.  Catunce 
is  also  taken  for  tbe  close  op  embellisnment  itsdf,  whence 
.  the  expression  **  To  dose  die  song  with  a  fine  cadence."— 
Cadence  is  likewise  used  in  dancing,  when  the  steps  follow 
the  notes  and  measures  of  the  music. 

Cadence  (Md.)  a  regular  and  uniform  method  of  marching, 
in  which  the  lengtli  of  the  step,  the  time,  and  the  distance, 
are  made  to  accord  to  a  rule. 

Cadence  (Man.)  an  equal  measure  or  proportion  observed 
by  a  horse  in  all  his  motions  when  he  is  thorou^ily  ma- 
naged, and  works  justly  at  a  gallop,  terrd  a  terra,  so  that 
his  motions  or  times  have  an  equal  regard  to  eadi  other. 

CA'DENCY  {Her.)  a  distinction  of  houses. 

CAUE'NE  (Com.)  the  smallest  Turkey  carpets. 

CA'DENT  (Astrol.)  an  epithet  for  a  planet  when  it  is  in  a 
sign  opposite  to  its  exaltation. 

CADE'NZA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  the  close  of  an  air  or  song, 
[vide  Cadence"] 

CADET  (Her.)  the  younger  son  of  a  fkmily. 

Cadet  (MU.)  a  youi^  gentleman  who  follows  a  course  of 
instruction  and  discipline  preparatory  to  his  entering  the 
army ;  of  this  description  are  the  cadets,  or  gentlemen 
cadets,  at  the  military  college  of  Woolwich,  Sec. — Cadet  is 
also  a  junior  o£Bcer. — Cadet  m  the  R<encb  army,  is  a  volun- 
teer serving  without  pay,  for  the  express  porpoae  of 
becoming  acauainted  with  military  tactics. 

CADGE  (A/ecA.)  a  round  frame  of  woodj  oawhidi  hawks 

ire  earned  by  tbe  csdgen  to  be  sold.  r\r-Kr^\^> 
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CA'DGER  {Com.)  a  huckBter;  one  irho  brb^  batter,  eggB, 

and  pouItiTf  from  tlie  countty  to  market. 
CA'Dl  (Poltt.)  an  officer  of  justice  in  Turkfif,  who  acts  as  a 

(Bot.)  from  the  ArBh-forsk,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  10  Decandriot  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters^    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoH. 
p^ah  ^v^.—^TAU.  jilament$  ten;  antkert  oblong. — 
Fist,  germ  linear ;  iti/ie  bowed ;  ^igMO  acute. — Per. 
legume  linear ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.   The  only  species  is  Cadia  purpurea  Panciatica 
purpurea,   seu    Spandonceat    iamarindifolia^  Purple 
flowered  Cadia,  a  shrub,  native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

CADILE'SHER  (PolU,)  vide  CadeUheer. 

CADIS  (Com.)  wooUen  itufi  of  different  kinds  in  France. 
•CAQME'AN  Utters  (Gram.)  the  letters  composing  the 
Greek  ^iriiabet,  which  are  snppoMd  to  have  been  brought 
out  of  I%enicia,  by  Cadmus,  1,600  yean  before  ChruU 
[vide  Alphabets,  Tab.  II,  Plate  8.] 

CADMIA  (Mm.)  a  mineral;  so  called  from  Cadmos,  by 
whom  the  use  of  metals  is  supposed  to  have  heea  intro- 
duced. Cadmia  is  either  natural  or  artificial.— Aafuro/ 
cadmia  is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  metallic  cadmia,  which  is 
otherwise  called  cobalt,  and  the  Jbssil  cadmia,  otherwise 
called  Lapis  calaminaris,  or  the  Calamine  of  the  shops, 
now  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  zinc,  from 
which  brass  is  made. — Artificial  cadmia,  called  by  Agri- 
cola  Cadmia  Jbmacum,  is  also  of  two  kinds,  namely,  that 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  only  the  recrement  blown 
off  by  the  bellows  in  melUng  copper ;  and  the  Cadmia  qffi- 
cinarum,  Uie  Cadmia  of  Uie  shops,  oUierwise  called  Tutty. 
The  cadmia  of  the  ancients  was  distmguished  by  its  form 
into  the  beairyitis,  i.  e.  clustered  like  a  bunch  of  grapes ; 
cnychitii,  like  an  onyx  atone ;  plaeitis,  crusty ;  zonitis, 
surrounded  with  veins  like  girdles ;  ostratitis,  testaceous, 
&c.  This  cadmia  was  much  esteemed  by  physicians  for 
its  obstruent  and  drying  virtues.  Dioseor,  1.  5,  c.  84» ; 
Plin.  1.  34,  c.  10;  GaL  de  Simp.  I  9;  Oribus  Med.  ColL 
1. 11 ;  Aet,  Telrab,  1,  serm.  1 ;  FauL  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3; 
lador.  Orig.  1.  16,  c.  19 ;  Agriinl.  de  Re  Metal  L  8. 

C  ADMITES  iMin,)  a  precious  stone  having  blue  specks  in  it. 

CA'DRE  fMcL)  signifies  in  Firench  liten%  a  frame;  but  is 

.  used  to  denote  tte  proposed  eatabliahment    a  regiment. 

CADRITES  {Tked.)  a  sect  among  the  Mahometaoa  who 
lead  a  monastic  life. 

CADUCA'RIUS  iAnt,)  one  made  heir  to  the  goods  of 
another  who  has  left  no  heir,  an  escbeator ;  whence  caduca 
bona,  escheats.    Isid.  Orig*  1.  5,  c.  35. 

CADUCEATOR  (Ant.)  a  herald  among  the  Romans  who 
went  to  sue  for  peace,  in  distinction  from  the  Jeciales,  by 
whom  war  was  declared.  He  was  so  called  from  the  cadw 
feus  which  he  carried,    [vide  Caducetu] 

CADU'CEUS  (Ant.)  a  name  for  Merciuy's  rod  or  sceptre, 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  wfnuw. 
It  was  furnished  with  a  pair  of  wings,  and  two 
serpents  entwine  themselves  about  the  top,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure.    When  found  upon 
medals  it  is  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  was  car- 
ried by  the  Roman  heralds  who  went  to  pro- 
claim peace,  when  they  were  called  caducea- 
tores.   It  is  said  to  have  been  presoated  by  Apollo  to 
Mercury.    Liv.  I.  8,  c.  SO ;  FoU.  1.  8,  c  S ; 
Asiron*  Poet.  ;  PUh.  L  29,  a  S. 

CADU'COUS  (Bot.^  caducus,  L  e.  falling  off  before  the 
time ;  an  e[>tthet  for  di&rent  parts  of  plants,  as  die  stipule 
bracte,  petiole,  ps^pus,  &c. — Bracta  cadwa,  are  titose 

'.  which  fail  off  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  as  in  the  Con- 
gbu,  or  vellana,  m  Hazel.— Poppm  eaiueiu  is  that  which 
fiiUs  off  upon  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 

CADTOUS  morbus  (Med.)  the  &Uiog  lickiMM  or  eplepty. 
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CADUS  (Ant.)  miJit,  or  mUDW,  a  GrvdoA  and  Roaatt 
measure,  equal  to  about  ten  gallona  Enriish.   iVff.  Onom. 

1.9;  Plin.l  14.  c.  16. 

C^CAO-ISVENA  (Anat.)  the  same  as  Cdcimi  MtosfmiMt. 

CiE'CIAS  (Nat.)  mmxU,  a  northerlv  wind,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  distinguished  from  the  other  winds  by 
iU  drawing  the  clouds  to  itself  AristoL  Prob.  sect.  26 ; 
Vitruv.  1.  1,  C.6;  PUnA.%  c47;  Aid.G^t9,  cSS; 
Salmas  in  Solin.  p.  1227. 

C^CIfLTA  (ZooL)  a  gana  of  ammals,  Claat  An^dkOsa^ 
Order  Serpentes, 

Generic  Character.   Body  and  Tof/ wrinkled. — Upper 

with  two  tentacula. 
Species.  The  species  are — Cauilia  tentaadata,  seu  Vlhsore, 
Eel-«haped  Cecilia,  a  native  of  South  America.— 
diif^  dUainosa,  seu  Serpens  cee^ia,  e^amica.  White 
sided  Cecilia,  native  of  South  America.— C^wiEM  Gra- 
ciUs,  seu  tentaailata.  Slender  Cssdlia. 

C^ILIA'NA  (BoL)  a  apeeiea  of  lettoM  mentioned 
Pliny.   Hilt.  Nai.  1.  IS,  c.  26. 

CiG'CUM  iniestimm  (Anat.)  n  rypxm,  also  called  by 
Ruffiu  Ephesius,  the  A^pent^euia  cem,  compr^ieods  the 
first  of  tne  three  portions  into  which  the  large  intes- 
tines are  divided ;  it  is  called  the  caam,  or  BUnd  Gnt, 
because  it  is  perforated  at  one  end  only,  being  a  round 
bag,  with  the  mouth  upwards.  It  has  also  been  called 
monomachont  and  by  Paracelsus  mtmoedon.  Ruf.  Epiee. 
I.  1,  c.  27  ;  Gat.  de  Utu.  Fart.  1.  4 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

C^'LUM  (Anat.)  vp^f.;,  the  roof  of  the  month.  Buf.EpUt. 
de  Appell.  Part.  Corp.  hum.  1. 1,  c.  8. 

C^ME^TUM  (Min.)  cement.  1.  A  preparation  of  brtck- 
dust,  crocus  of  Mars,  crocus  of  Vemis,  alum,  vi^ol,  ftc. 
for  the  corroding,  exalting,  and  depurating  metals;  that 
which  is  used  for  the  d^uratiag  of  gold  is  called  ameM- 
turn  regale.  3.  The  same  thing  as  lute,  [vide  Lute] — 
mentsim  cupreum.  Cement  Coppo:,  or  Ziment  Copper; 
copper  precipitated  frrna  vitriobc  w^ers,  by  means  of  mm. 

CiSHXMTUH,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  graus  of  earths^  Order 
Argiilaeeous. 

Generic  Character.    It  consists  of  iron,  alnmuuiy  riUca* 

and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Speaa.  The  mecies  are— Cnnciitem  TbA»  or 

TuifrraclK.— ummitem  tame,  sen  induraemn,  TrrMi. 

Terras,  or  INuras.— CMMMfwK  cclumnare,  &c. 
C£NOTTERIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24  Cryp- 
togsmis,  Order  1  Imces. 

(^neric  Character.   JVtu^fScotjbfu  in  snbmarginal  lateral 
lines,  covered  with  a  membrane,  gajHng  on  the  outside. 

^ecies.  The  onlr  species  is  Cait^jiterM  rmxophjfUOf  native 
of  the  island  or  Dominica.  < 
C£'PA  (Bot.)  vide  Cma. 

C^RITES  tabula  (Ant.)  tables  or  registers  in  which  the 
Censors  entered  dte  names  of  those  citizens,  who  for  any 
misdemeanor  were  deprived  of  their  sufiage  or  vmoe  at  an 
election ;  whence  the  expression  In  eeeritum  tabulos  r^rre, 
signifying  to  lose  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,  because 
the  people  of  Cere,  though  made  ^nizens  of  Rome,  had, 
notwithstanding,  no  voice  at  elections,  wherefrHre  Horace 
says,  Carite  oeri  digni,  i.  e.  persons  fit  to  be  amerced  or 
degraded.  Hor.  1.  1,  epist.  6,  r.  6S;  Aid,  GeU.  1.  16. 
c.  13 ;  Aseon.  in  Cic 
C£SALPI'NIA  (Bot.)  a  ^enus  of  plants,  named  Phmuer 
after  Casal[nnns,  physiaan  to  Clement  VIII,  -of'^the  Class 
10  Decandria,  Order  1  Mom^^ynia. 
Generic  Gsaraeters.    Cal.  periaitA  one-leaved.  —  CoE. 

Mteb  five.— Stah.  fiament*  ten;  anthers  oblong. — 

Pi8T.^«rm  superior ;  style  filifiwm ;  tUffna  bhnt— Pre. 

legume  cd>long;  seeds  few. 
Speaes,  The  species  are  shrubs,  as— CtsMij^pMta  btfvga, 

aeidtata,  vaiettria,  &c.  sen  i]^i^i/S^t'*9r^^'0^» 
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Ataam  i^oriotOy  fee  seu  Poinciana  bijvgHt  MtiTe  of  Ja- 
wataet,  —  CtMt^ptMa  jsvidmrmm^  seu  aadeatat  Pomi- 
dana  ftidurrimat  sea  aeuleata.  Senna  spuria.  Arc.  bris- 
iapavoim,  JFhites  pavoniut,  Acada  arkiaalu,  &c.  Flot 
pavonut  MB  Spetti  manjaru,  uttdve  of  the  Indies. — 
Caudj/iiiia  data^  Beu  inerms^  seu  Pqinciana  eUOa^  &c. 
natne  oCbidM.-i-Cataipiina  baoiaria,  seu  inermis  Poin* 
atana  conana,  Siliqua,  seu  LibiduH,  native  of  Um  idud 
of  Caraccu.— C«M/;»>fa  bratiHentu,  inermu,  mu  or- 
£orea  tneraw,  &c  seu  Pieudo  Santalum,  Stc  Smooth 
Bnssiletto,  nativo  of  Caroliiu. — CataUdma  edmata, 
wu  omfarts,  Amdls-SaiiteAifli,  .<<r60r  BtadUa,  Aeada 
glanoMt  tea  Rerapitangat  natiTe  of  Braul« — Cmafyinia 
Sappan,  sen  aeit2eato»  Uptim  Sappan^  sen  TUom jMin- 
mi,  Namnr-leaved  Dnckly  BrasUetto,  native  of  the 
Indin.-'Catakima  erittOt  aadttOa,  kh  polvphyBa,  Ac 
Brood-leaTed  Prickly  Brasiletto^  native  of  Jamaica. — 
Casaimnia  mimosoides,  seu  ocu^nrta,  Mitaota  vtalabaruMt 
aeu  KttU-iodda-wddi,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Ce- 
talpinia  pvramidatat  seu  Robinia  pyramidaia,  naUve  of 
the  West  Indies.  Bauh,  Pin,  /  Asm  //tif.  PW. 
CssALPiHiA,  as  a  species^  is  the  Guilandina  Bondu  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

C£SA'KEA  Medio  {Mid.)  hytterotomia,  the  Cesarean  Sec- 
tioD ;  so  called  because  Ceesar  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
diia  manner ;  the  operation  of  extracting  the  fcetus  from 
the  uterus,  by  dividing  the  ligaments  of  Uie  abdomen. 
Piin.  1.  7,  c.  9;  BoieL  de  Hytterot.  apud  C.  Bauk^t  Heid. 
GUrurf .  pars.  %  sect.  5.  c.  US. 

C^SAIUE'NSES  (Ani.)  oflScers  of  the  treMUiy  at  the 
court  of  the  Gredi  eonieron. 

Cf'SIAS  {Ant,)  vide  Cadae, 

CiE'SIUS  (Med.)  grey,  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat;  an  epithet 

^uriDe;  as  alio  for  the  eyes. 
CjE^O  {Mid.)  one  bom  by  means  of  the  Casarian  operation. 

Ptoi.L7,  C.9. 

CB/STHS  {AnL)  HvHt  a  land  of  dob,  or  rather  thong  of 
leather,  having  phunmets  of  lead  Attened  to  it,  wmdi 
was  used  by  pugilists  at  the  games. 
Proptft*  !■  S,  eU  12. 

JAme  UfM  td  etOm  gaudtntia  AraeMa  Iiirii. 

Cic.  Ttac,  Quad.  L  2,  c.  17 ;  Pdl.  1 3,  segm.  150 ;  PUn. 
I.  11,  c.  37;  EutUah.  tn.  Horn.  JLj  Sen.  m  Vitv.ASn. 
I.  6*  V.  457;  Mercde  ArUGymnA,%e,9i  Tum^Ado. 
L  U,  c  4. 

C J£Sl?RA  {Pod.)  from  cado,  to  cut ;  a  figure  in  prosody, 
by  which  a  division  or  separation  takes  place  in  a  fiwt 
that  is  con^osed  of  ^Uables  belon^ng  to  separate  words. 
It  is  called  in  the  Gieek  nfii,  w  a^*fM,  by  Cicero  and 
VictMinus  Morie  m  inntewM,  It  is  divided  into  foor  kinds* 
wfaidi  take  their  name  from  die  j^ace  where  they  are  found 
in  a  verse,  as  the  Trikeaumerit,  when  Uie  caesura  is  made 
after  the  third  half  foot,  as 
Virg.  Mn.  L  4,  V.  64. 

iVRtAenwtmr,  when  it  ftlls  after  the  fifth  half  fiMt,  as 
yirg.  ^n,  1. 5,  337. 

ZMmI  I  Eurya  \  Uu,  tt  mtiurt  tktor  tKuM, 

Heptktmimtrist  when  it  fidls  after  the  sevendi  half  foot,  as 
Vvg,  iBa.  L  1.  T.  48S. 

Pcrftr  I  f«m<IKr  ]  tAfui  |     tiueriMtur  ftsitd. 

Enndtmimerit,  when  it  falls  after  the  ninth  half  foot*  as 
Virg.  Mn,  1. 10,  V.  720. 

Graitu  ho  1  tno,  it^te  |  to*  ItM  1  f»mm  pnfit  |  gfi$  tywMOfc  ■ 

In  all  which  examples  it  is  obserfiAle  thtt  the  casora  has 
dn  ftroe  tt  oowbrtkig  the  short  syllables  flu,  An,  v»,  and 
jv-kita  loi^'Cliecr  .... 
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CMTEJLXS  parihut  (Phil.)  a  tenn  frequently  used  by  writers 
in  drawing  comparisons  between  objects,  which  signifies 
the  rest,  or  other  things,  being  alike  or  equal :  thus,  of  a 
bullet  it  may  be  said,  eateris  paribut,  the  heavier  it  is 
the  greator  Uie  range,  supposing  the  strength  of  the  pow- 
der, the  length,  and  the  diameter  of  the  two  pieces,  Ac. 
to  be  the  same.  So  in  Ethics,  cceterit  paributt  a  wealthy 
man  is  fitter  to  be  entrusted  with  power  than  a  poor  man, 
i.  e.  suppodng  both  to  be  alike  known  or  esteemed  for 
their  mimd  duuracter. 
CATFA  (Com.)  painted  cloths,  manufactured  in  the  East 

Indies,  and  sola  at  Bengal. 
CATFEIN  {Chem.)  the  bitter  principle  of  coffee. 
CA'FFILA  (Com.)  a  company  of  travellers^  or  merchants, 
who  form  themsdves  into  a  band,  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing with  greater  security  through  the  dominions  or  the 
Great  Mogul  to  the  East  Indies.   2.  A  fleet  of  merchant 
ships,  kept  by  tlie  King  of  Portugal,  which  navigate  the 
coast  of  Guzarat. 
CA'FFTAN  (Cut.)  a  Persian  vest  or  garment  which  is  now 

worn  by  the  Turks. 
CAG  {Mech.)  a  vessel  of  wood  in  the  form*  of  a  barrel,  hold- 
ing about  four  or  five  gallons,  and  sometimes  less. 
CAGA'STRUM  {Med.)  morbific  seed,  not  innate  or  heredi- 
tary, but  adventitious,  producing  pleurisies,  fevers,  &C.  in 
distinction  from  the  lUadrum.   Parac.  Lex, 
CAGE  ( Mech.)  from  the  Latin  covea  and  comu,  hollow ;  any 

inclosure  for  birds  or  beasts. 
Cage  {Carpent.)  an  outor  work  of  timber  for  the  inclosure  of 
otiier  works,  as  the  cage  of  stairs,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
wooden  case. 

Caob  {Law)  a  machine  built  with  lattice-work,  which  was 
used  as  a  place  €/£  confinement  for  prisoners.  The  same 
name  is  now  given  to  a  temporary  place  of  confinement  in 
eadh  parish  for  occasional  oronders. 

Caob  de  la  batade  {MU.)  a  space  into  which  one  part  of  the 
drawbridge  fills  whilst  the  other  part  rises  and  conceals  the 
gate. 

CA'GMAG  (Com.)  old  geese  are  so  called  which  are  sent 
up  to  the  London  market  for  sale,  when  they  are  become 
usdess  in  the  country.   Tough  dry  meat  of  any  kind  is 

also  so  called. 

CA'HUTE  {Mil.)  French  for  a  small  hut,  which  soldiers 
make  to  defend  themsdves  against  the  indnnendes  of  the 
weedier. 

CA'HYS  (Com.)  a  com  measure  of  Seville,  equal  to  one 

fourth  of  a  bushel. 
CAJA'CIA  {Bd.)  the  same  as  Cadca, 
CAJAHA'BA  {Bat.)  an  Indian  plant  that  entwines  itself 

round  trees  like  ivy. 
CA'JAN  {Bd.)  a  species  of  tiie  Cytisus. 
CAJATUS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  .£ic&yiHHmiiff. 
CAIC  {Mar.)  a  galle^boaU 

CAIDBEPA  (Med.)  the  Forskohlea  tenadssima  of  Linneeus. 
CA'JEPUT  oil  (Med.)  an  aromatic  oil  extracted  from  an 

Indian  tree ;  the  Mddeaca  leucodendron  of  Ltnnanis. 
CAIMA'CAN  (Pdit.)  an  officer  of  great  dimity  in  Turkey, 

of  whidi  there  are  three ;  one  who  attends  on  the  Grand 

^ignor,  one  attached  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  a  third, 

who  is  governor  of  Constantinople. 
CAll^TES  (Ece.)  or  Caineanst  e  «ect  of  heretics,  branch- 
■  ing  off  from  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  century.  They 

were  so  called  from  Cun,  whom  they  professed  to  honomr. 

They  also  hdd  Datiian,  Abiram,  and  the  other  wicked 

Scripture  characters,  in  veneration. 
CAINlTOjLBo*.)  a  species  of  the  Ckrytoj^yUum. 
CAJOU*  (Bd.)  the  same  as  Acajarba. 
CAIRNS  (Archad.)  or  camee,  a  vulgar  name  ftr  the  heaps 

to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  which  connit  of  stones. 
ICAISSOW  {MU.)  a  chest  fitted  wigijjinnl^Mif  ' 
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to  be  buried  under  ground  till  the  time  for  exploston^ 
Then  it  blows  up  all  Uiat  is  near  it.— Caiuon  is  also  a  co- 
vered waggon  or  carriage  for  the  provisions  and  amtnunition 
belonging  to  an  array. 

Caissqm  (Mar.)  a  chest  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  used  in  the 
dock-yards  instead  of  flood-gates,  for  getting  ships  in  and 

'  out. 

Caissoh  (Archil,)  the  wooden  ches^  or  flat-4>ottomed  boat, 
sunk  in  the  beds  of  rivers*  &c.  to  keep  off  the  water  while 
laying  the  foundation  of  bridges,  &c.  It  is  so  contrived 
tteit  the  bottom  is  made  to  serve  m  part  for  the  foundatim.' 

CAICILE  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Buniat. 

CAL  (Chem.)  Yellow  Arsenic. 

CA'LA  (Ant.)  the  club  or  staff  carried  by  slaves  who  at- 
tended their  masters  to  the  field  of  battle. 

CA'LABA  (Bot.)  the  CalophtfUum  of  Linnaeus,  an  Indian 
tree,  from  the  trunk  and  oranches  of  which  issues  a  gum 
like  mastich, 

CA'LABASH  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Gourd.— CaZafiajA  Tree^  the 
Crescentia  of  Linnaeus,  the  fruit  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
shell  that  serves  the  natives  of  the  Caribbce  islands  for  a 
drinking  cup,  a  pot  for  boiling,  a  musical  instrument,  and 
various  other  domestic  purposes. 

C  ALA'BRA  (Ant.)  a  place  of  meeting  for  religious  matters, 
as  the  appointment  ot  festivals,  games,  sacrifices,  &c.  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Sienif. 

CALABU'RA  (B<^.)  a  species  of  the  Muntingia  of  Unnseus. 

CALADA'RIS  (Com.)  a  coarse  calico  of  Bengal. 

CALA'DE  (Man.)  or  casse,  the  slope  of  a  maoege-Kround, 
down  which  a  horse  is  ridden  several  times  in  a  gaQop,  to 
make  him  learn  to  ply  his  haunches. 

CALA'DIUM  the  Arum  esctdentum  of  Linnonis. 

CALA'G  (Min.)  a  kind  of  Indian  tin,  fl-om  which  cerass  is 
made. 

CALA'F  {'Bat,)  the  Salix  Mgjfptiaca  of  Unnseus. 
CALAGUA'BA  {Bta.)  a  root  brou^t  from  America,  and 

used  with  success  in  medicine.   It  is  probably  a  species  of 

the  Palupodium. 
CALAMACCyRUS  (Bot.)  the  Indian  Reed. 
CALAMAGRCySTIS  (Bot.)  Sheer  Grass,  or  Reed  Grass,  a 

sort  of  grass  which,  according  to  Dioscmides,  is  larger 

than  the  common  sort.   Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  S. 
Calamagrostis  is  the  Arundo  epigejos  et  calamagrottis  of 

Linnseus.    Park.  Theat.  Botan. ;  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 
C  ALAMA'NCO  (Com.)  a  woollen  stuff  of  Flanders,  Brabant, 

&C.  which  has  a  fine  gloss  upon  it,  and  is  chequered  in  the 

warp. 

CALAMA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Isoetes  lacustris  of  Linnsus. 

CALAMA'RI^  (Bot.)  from  calamus^  the  third  Order  in 
Linnsus'  "  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Arrangement,"  com- 
prehending the  sedges  and  other  plants  nearly  allied  to  the 
Grasses. 

CALAMEDON  (Surg^  from  MO^jMf^  a  reed ;  a  species  of 

fracture  which  runs  wong  the  bene  in  a  right  line,  but  is 

bent  at  the  extremity. 
CALAMETA  (Ant.)  iVom  calamus,  a  reed ;  broken  pieces 

of  reeds  with  which  the  ancients  propped  their  vines  in  , 

vineyards. 

CALAMINARIS  lapis  (Min.)  the  Calamine  Stone,  the 
Zincum  calaminaris  of  Linnsus,  and  the  Oxyde  of  zinc  of 
the  chymists ;  a  kind  of  bituminous  fossile  earth,  which 
when  mixed  with  copper  produces  brass,  [vide  Cadmia"] 
It  is  used  as  an  absorbent  and  drier  in  outward  medidnid 
applications,  but  seldom ^ven  inwardly.  GaL  de  Sanit. 
tuend.  1. 4  ;  Oribas  Med,  (Ml,  I.  II ;  Act,  Tetrah,  1.  serm.  1 ; 
Paid,  Mginet.  1.  7,  c.  S. 

CAI^AMINE  (Min.)  the  Zincum  ctdaminaris  of  Linmeus. 

CAXAMINT  (Bot.)  in  Latin  Cakmintha,  in  Greek  mm. 
fM*#«,  a  herb ;  the  Mountain  Mint. 

CALAMI'NTH A  (Bat.)  Calamint,  from  the  two  Greek  words 
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jMAii  ^/tl«,  i.  e.  good  mint,  is  an  aromatic  heib  much  used 
in  physic  as  a  cordial,  alexipharmic,  stomachic,  carminative, 
uterine,  and  emmenagogue  medicine.  Gal.  de  San.  tu^jxef. 
1.4;  Oribas  Med,  Cm.  I.  U  i  Aet.  Tetrab.  Uxrm.  i. 
Calamimtua  is  the  Mdissa  Odammtkttt  grandifiora,  ftc  oF 
Linnsus. 

CALAMI'STRUM  (Ant.)  a  crisping  or  frizsling  iron  wxCli 

which  the  hair  is  curled. 
CALAMITA  (Ant,)  the  name  for  little  green  frogs  living 

among  reeds  and  shrubs.   Plin.  1.  32,  c.  10. 
Calamita  (Afiit.)  a  dry  sort  of  Sf^ox. 
C  ALAMi'TES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  whic^i  is  formed  with 

many  joints,  after  the  manner  of  calamus,  a  reed.  JPifse. 

1.  37,  c.  10. 

CALAMITIS  (ilfin.)  1.  A  factitious  cadmia,  which  by  ad- 
hering to  iron  acquires  the  form  of  a  reed.  8,  A  marine 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  reed. 

CA'LAMUS  (Ant.)  m<a«/««(.   1.  A  reed  or  [upe  which  was 
formerly  used  by  rustics  as  a  musical  instrument. 
yirg.  Eel.  6,  v.  69. 

— Hoi  tUn  da»t  eoiamai,  tn  aecipe.  Mum 

Cmtaado  rigidot  dedtietn  mmitilm  arnct. 

2.  A  pole  or  rod  to  measure  with.  Cenal.  de  Ponder,  apud 
Grtev.  Thesaur.  Anlig.  Roman.tom.  II,  p.  148.  S.  Ca- 
lamus  aitcupatoriuSf  a  rod  which  was  used  in  catching 
hawks.— 4.  Calamus  scriptoriust  or,  according  to  Apuleius, 
chartotius,  a  -peOf  because  pens  were  formerly  made^  of 
reeds  instead  of  quills.  For  which  purpose  the  JGgyptian 
reed  was  prefisrred* 

Mart,  I.  14>  v.  38, 

Dot  ekartU  AoWlMcatmiM  Jtb»pU(iea  uHus. 

Arundo  and  calamus  are  sometimes  indi&rently  put  for  the 
same  thing. 
Pert.  sat.  3,  v.  U. 

iiifuc  sMMUt  dunirn,  twdoHifiK  vmk  wuhJj. 
Turn  qumtMr,crmi*iac^amo  quod  pnidMl  Awwrv 
Nigra  quod  mfuia  mrneiMt  tepia  lymph* : 
DUutat  fturitur  garnet  fwa  fatuia  gaitat. 

Cels,  1.  5,  c.  28  ;  Apul.  Florid. ;  Plin.  1. 6,  c.  36 ;  Voss.  de 
Art.  Gram,  1.  1,  c.  36;  Hugo  de  prim,  Scrib,  Orig,  c.  9; 
Salmas.  ExcrcU.  Plin.  p.  917.  B. 

Calamus  (Bot.)  Reed,  a  well  known  plant,  a  species  of 
which  Dioscorides  speaks  under  the  name  of  the 
ifoi/MtTuui,  the  aromatic  reed,  and  describes  it  as  having  a 
viscous,  astringent,  and  somewhat  acrimonious  taste. 
Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  12 ;  Dioscor.  1. 1,  c.  17 ;  Plin, 
1. 13,  c.  U  :  Gal.  de  Simpl.  I.  7;  Oriias.  Med,  CoU.  1.  li  ; 
Aa.  Tetrab,  1,  serm.  1 ;  Paul  A^ginet.  1.  7,  c  3.- 

Calamus,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6 
Hexandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  six-leaved. — CoR.ntMoe. 
—  Stam.  JUamenta  six ;  anthers  round.  —  Fist,  germ 
roundish;  style  bifid;  stigmas  simple.— Per.  membra- 
naceous; wedoxM. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  as  the — Calamus  Rotang,  seu  peineus,  Arundo 
Zeylanica,  nuej/erOt  Sfc.  seu  Rotang  Dnatus  Cannee, 
8fC.  Tsieru  Taerrd,  seu  Palmijancus  Calaj^Mricus  Rat* 
tan. — OUaimts  verus,  sea  Palmjtmcms  vmu,  native  of 
India.— CoAimus  Dnieo,  sen  Palm^unau  Draco,  native 
of  the  East  Indies.— Clsteiu,  nmr,  sen  Patmifnnais 
niger, — Calamus  viminaHs,  seu  Pahnijuncus  rnminalk, 
narive  of  Java.— Ca/amw  rudentum,  seu  Palmiptnctu 
albus. — Calanuu  equestris,  seu  Palmpuncus  eguestris.^ 
Calamus  Zalaeea,  Paht^neus  Zaucca,  tea  Fimeliu 
Baljf,  Sfc,  BaH  Ifist.  Pmt, 
Calamus  Scriptorius  (Anat.)  a  canal  at  ^  bottom  the 

fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  so  caUed  .fran.ita  oesm- 

pigi,tized  Dy  \^Ov^lV 
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biftnce  to  the  calamus  scriptoritu,  or  writing  pen  of  the 
ancients. 

CALA'NDO  {3ftw.)  or  Caland,  an  Italian  word,  denoting 
that^tbe  time  of  the  paBsage  over  which  it  is  written,  is  to 
'  be  gradually  diminished  In  qiuckness. 

CALANDRA  (Or.)  a  sort  of  lark. 

CALA'NGIUM  {Archaol.)  or  eaiangre,  a  challenge. 

CALA'NTICA  {Ant.)  a  huri,  or  coif,  a  covering  for  the  fe- 
male head.  Cic,  apud  Non,  1. 14,  c.  S ;  Alex*  Gen.  Dier, 
1.5,  C.18. 

CALA'PPA  (Bot.)  the  Cocot  niicifera  of  Linnseus. 
CALA'SH  (Mech.)  an  open  traTeiling  chariot. 
CALASI'RIS  {Ant.)  MAM-ipi«,  a  linen  garment  worn  by  the 

aacrificers.    Aritto^.  in  Av.f  Herodot.  1.  2,  c.  81 ;  Poll. 

Otiom.  1. 8,  c.  16 ;  Test,  de  Verb.  Signif. 
C ALATA  comitia  (Ant.)  a  name  given  to  the  comiljia,  which 

was  held  by  the  appointment  of  the  college  of  Pontifices, 

for  the  purpose  or  electing  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  other 
'  priests,  &C.   Both  the  comitia  curiata,  and  the  centuriata,  ^ 

had  this  name,  because  they  were  calata,  called  or  sum-  i 

iDOned  by  the  lictor,  or  by  a  trumpeter.    Fisrro  de  Ling. 

Lat.\,^,c.  16;  AulGeU.  l.lfl.c.27. 
CALATHIA'NA  (Bot.)  Cahuhian  Violet,  the  Gentiana 

Pnemonanthe  of  Linnoeus. 
CA'LATHUS  {Ant.)  a  basket,  or  panicle,  made  of  ozier, 

which  was  said  to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  and  was  used  for 

holding  Bowers. 
■F?fj:.ecl.  II.  T.4S. 

Em  finaa  nympAc  miathu. 
Ovid*  Fast.  1.4,  v.  495,  speaking  of>  Proserpine^ 

Bcc  impUt  laito  ealatliM  t  vimint  Mna. 

Vitruv.  1. 4,  c.  1 ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  EcU^.j  Isidor.  Orig.  1. 19, 
c.  28.   2.  A  vessel,  or  pan,  for  holding  cheese. 

rirg.  Georg.  1.  3,  v.  400. 

Qmjd  mirftitu  die  mu/kts,  hmsoue  dvirnit. 
tioett  pnmuHi ;  yuMi Jam  tenebra  et  sole  eadente, 
Sub  iuem  CTpcrtani  calathit,  adit  oppida  pastor. 

CoWM.7,  C.8,  3.  A  cup.  Virg.  Eclog.  8,^.71',  Mart. 
Apophoret,  97. 

C.'VLA'TOil  {Atit.)  «iri  T»  MtAtu,  an  apparitor,  or  officer  at 
the  call  of  the  magistrates,  but  more  particularly  of  the 

firiests,  whom  be  attended  in  the  sacrifices,  and  of  whom 
ivquent  mention  is  made  in  inscriptions,  as  Q.  CiECILIO 
FEROCI  CALATORI  SACERDOTITII  TITIALIUM 
FLAVIALIUM.  Plata.  Bud.  act.  2,  seen.  3;  Tacit.  An- 
nat.  1.3,0.27;  Suetou.  Gram,  c.12;  Popm.  Serv.  p.  75; 
Pignor.  de  Serv.  p.  113. 
CALATRA'VA  Knighis  ^  {Her.)  an  ancient  Spanish  mili- 
trary  order,  so  called  from  a  fort  of  that  name,  and  insti- 
tuted by  Sancho  III.  Their  habit  was  a  black  garment 
with  a  red  cross  on  the  breast. 
CAI-BEUS  {Ani.)  a  name  for  the  bracelets  which  were 

given  to  soldiers.   Fett.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
CAO-CADIS  (Chem.)  White  Vitriol. 
CALCA'GIUM  {Ant.)  vide  Calcea. 

CALCA'NEUM  {Anat.)  the  Heel-bone*  the  largest 

"  bone.    Paul.  Mgin,  1. 7,  c.  14. 
CALCA'NTHUS,  the  same  as  Vitriol. 
CALCAR  iMech.)  vide  Calcaria  Fornax. 
Calcar  iBot.)  the  Spur,  a  horned-shaped  production  of 

the  corolla,  in  which  honey  is  found,  Spwr] 
ChhCAK  (CAem.)  a  calcining  furnace. 
Calcar  iAnat.)  the  same  as  Calcaneum. 
Calcar  {Mih.)  vide  Calcaria. 

CA'LCARATE  (Bot.)  Calcaratus,  from  calcar,  a  spur,  spur- 
red ;  an  ewthet  for  a  calyx,  calcaratus  cahx^  a  calcarate 
calyx,  Si  m  Tropachtm^i^w  for  a  coroUa,  cakarata  co* 
nda,  a  coroUa  furnished  with  a  spur,  or  in  the  Aape  of  a 
^mr,  M  In  Larkspur,  Antirrfainum,  &c. 


CAtCA'REOUS  (Afra.)  the  third  order  of  the  Chua  Earths, 
according  to  Gmelin's  ayitem,  consistuig  principally  of 

carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Genera  are  as  follow,  namely— Creta,  Chalk,  calcining 
in  die  fire,  but  not  vitrifying. — Tc^um,  predpttated  by 
water  under  water^Spatum,  Spar,  crackling  m  the  fire. 
— Sehistatpaiumt  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water. — iiudithus,  Limestone,  entirdy  soluble  in  nitric 
add  with  effervescence. — Stalactites,  Stalactite,  formed 
in  the  water  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  water. — Piso' 
lilhus.  Carbonate  of  lime,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
sand  and  oxide  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  ^as  and  water.— 
Marmor,  Marble,  burning  into  quick  lime,  soluble  the 
greater  part  in  acids. — SujUus,  Swinestone  bumiog  into 
quick  hme.—Tremolites,  Tremolite,  emitting  a  phospho- 
rescent lieht  in  the  dark  when  struck  or  rubbed.— S/r/- 
laris,  easily  melting  in  the  fire. — Humus,  Mould,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
silica,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  oxyde  of 
iron.-— Mar^a,  Marl,  partly  soluble  m  nitric  acid  with 
effervescence ;  hardening  in  the  fire,  and  vitrifying  in  a 
strong  heaU^  MagnestOt  Brown  Spar,  becommg  black 
in  tlie  fire.  —  Picromtumt  Bitterspath ;  efiiervesdng 
slowly  with  acids. — Gj/psumt  not  commonly  efiervescing 
with  nitric  acids,  and  melting  with  difficulty  in  the  fire. — 
HfpaticuSf  when  rubbed  giving  out  an  odour  like  liver 
of  sulphur,  not  effervescing  with  acids. — Fluor,  not  ef* 
fervescing  with  acids,  but  if  distilled  with  the  mineral 
acids,  emittii^  the  fluoric  acid'gas.—- ^niid»,  Phospho- 
rite, soluble  in  nitric  add,  melting  in  the  fire  with  diffi- 
culty, emitting  a  yellowish-green  phosphorescent  light. 
— BoracUet,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  boracic 
ncid  with  a  little  alumina,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
crackling  in  the  fire,  and  before  the  blow-pipe  contract- 
ing and  melting  into  yellowish  glass. 

CALCARIA  FORNAX  {Meek.)  a  sort  of  calcining  fur- 
nace in  glass-houses. 

CALCARlS  iios  {Bot.)  a  flower  so  called  because  it  some- 
what resembles  calcaria,  or  spurs,  in  shape,  as  the  Larkspur. 

Calcaris  lapis  {Min.)  Limestone. 

CALCEA  {Ant.)  a  causeway,  from  cafx,  the  chalk,  or 
stones,  with  which  it  was  made;  calcearum  operationes,  the 
work  done  by  the  adjoining  tenants;  and  calca^tm,  the 
tax  paid  by  the  ndghbouniood  for  the  repair  of  the 

causeways. 

CALCEARIUM  {Ant.)  an  allowance  made  to  the  soldiers 
for  their  shoes.  Suet.  Vespas.  c.  8;  Vlp.  Leg.  ff.de 
Alim.  et  Cib.  Leg,;  Bergier  de  Viis  Milit.  I.  4,  c.-2. 

CALCEDCVNIUS  {Min.)  Calcedony,  vide  Chalcedonius. 

CALCEDONY  (Min.)  Chalcedonius. 

Calcedony  {Lap.)  or  Calcedon,  a  defect  in  some  precious 
stone,  either  of  u  foul  vein,  or  a  different  colour  from  the  rest. 

CALCE'NA  {Med.)  a  morbous,  tartareous  matter.  Pane, 
de  Tartar.  1. 2,  c.  I. 

CALCEOLA'RIA  {Bot)  from  calceotuSj  a  slipwr.  Slipper- 
wort  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  Chua  2  X>»Ri/rw,  OrcUr  1  Mo~ 
nogynia. 

Generic  Cltaracters.  Cal.  perianth  one* leaved.— CoR.  mo- 
nopetalous.— STAM.^amM/«  two;  anthers  incumbent. 
— PisT.  germ  roundish ;  style  very  ^ort;  stigma  blimtish. 
Per.  camule  subconic ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  aa—Calceolarta 
pinnata,  seu  Fagelia  Jlavitans,  Pinnated  Slipperwort,  an 
■  annual,  native  of  Peru..— Calceolaria  integrifolia^  seu 
serrata.  Whole-leaved  Slipper-wort,  native  of  Peru. — 
Calceolaria  ovata,  dichotoma,  seu  inlegrifolia^  an  annual, 
native  of  Peru. — Calceolaria  perfoliata.  Perfoliate  Siip- 
per-wort,  native  of  Peru.—  Calceolaria  crenata,  native 
of  Peru.  But— Cfl/«o/flrta  FothergHlii,  Spatula-leaved 
Slipper-wort,  is  a  bienni^,  ^  gg^i^<,£j|i|J^l)^,^ 
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isles;  and — Calceolarm  plantaginea,  tea  bifiora.  Plan- 
tain-leaved Slipper-wort. — Calceolaria  nana,  seu  unifiora, 
Dwarf  Slipper-wort>  are  perennials. — Calceolaria  u  also 
the  viola  calceolaria  of  Linneeus. 
CALCE/OLUS  {Bot.)  or  Calciolus,  Our  Lady's  Slipper,  a 

species  oS  Alisma. 
CA'LCES  melallic  {Chem.)  Metals  which  hare  und^one 

the  process  of  calcination,  or  comliiisUoii. 
CALCETUM  {Ant.)  vide  Calcea. 

CALCETTUS  {Med.)  impregnated  with  tartareoui  parUclei; 
ao  epithet  for  the  blood.   Faroe,  de  Tartar.  L  S. 

CAXCEUM  eauinum  (i^.)  the  herb  Colt's  Foot. 

CA'LCEUS  {Ant A  a  shoe,  or  whatever  served  as  a  covering 
for  the  foot.  The  caAvus  di&red  from  the  wfea,  inas- 
much as  the  former  covered  the  whole  footj^  and  the  latter 
only  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Hie  two  sorts  of  etdcei  sp<Aen 
of  by  the  ancients  are  ihe—Calcei  lunaii^  which  were 
worn  by  the  Patricians,  so  called  from  an  ivory  crescent 
with  which  they  were  omameDted>  and  the — C^icei  mullei, 
red  shoes,  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  mullet 
in  colour.  They  came  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  but 
covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They  were  first  worn 
by  the  Alban  kings,  afterwards  hy  the  kings  of  Rome ; 
but  on  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  they  were  ^pro- 
priated  to  those  who  had  borne  a  curule  omce.  The  cal- 
ceus  lunatus.  was  otherwise  called  the  Lumda,  £vtde  Lu' 
nitla']  the  calceus  mulUtu,  simply  muUeus,  [vide  MuUeus] 

CALCHYTHEOS  {Chem,)  Verdigrease. 

CALCHOIDEA  ottieula  (Aiua.)  the  same  ai  Cume^rmia 
asticula. 

CALCl'DICUM  {Med.)  a  medicine  prepared  of  arsenic. 

CALCIFRA'GA  [Bot.)  Breakstone;  an  epithet  for  the  6'co- 
lopendrium  of  Lionseus.    Scrib.  Larg. 

CALCIGR  AO^US  {Mtd.)  wTwtfimrmf  one  walking,  or  laying  a 
stress  on  the  beel.  Hmp,deAriic.;  Poet,CEeoHom.H^tocrat. 

CALGINAmON  {Chem,)  the  solution  of  a  mixed  body  by 
means  of  heat,  or  otherwise,  into  a  powder;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  dissolution,  or  corrosion,  of  compact  bodies 
into  Uieir  minutest  parts,  so  that  they  become  friable: 
this  was  formerly  called  Chemical  Pulverixatiottt  now  more 
commonly  called  Oxidation.  The  body  so  reduced  was 
named  a  calx,  in  common  language  a  cindert  now  chemi- 
cally  an  Oxide.  Calcination  is  performed,  or  takes  place, 
either  by  actual  Jire^  when  the  combustible  parts  of  bodies 
are  consumed  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  or  the 
sun ;  or  by  p<4ential  ^re,  that  is,  by  the  addition  of  some 
proper  menstruum,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  fire,  which 
IS  otherwise  called  Corrosion^  as  when  copper  is  calcined 
in  spirit  of  Nitre.  Of  this  description  is  that  sort  of  Cal' 
cinationf  in  particular,  which  is  termed  Philosophical,  as 
when  the  horns,  bones,  or  hoofs  of  animals,  are  suspended 
over  boiling  water,  or  ^y  other  liquid,  until  by  the  force 
of  the  heat  they  lose  their  mucilage,  and  are  easOy  re- 
duced to  powder, 

I'hat  species  of  Calcination  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  fire  alnae,  or  a  dry  menstruum,  is  termed  a  drj/  Cal- 
cinaiion,  as  the  calcinations  of  metallic  substances,  tlie 
deflagration  of  vegetable  substances,  the  calcination  of 
chalk  into  lime,  &c,  in  distinction  from  the  Humid  or 
Moist  Qdcination,  as  the  calcination  of  copper  and  lead 
by  means  of  vinegar  so  as  to  procure  verdigrease  and 
ceruss.  To  this  class  belongs  the  calcination  by  means 
of  tlie  air,  as  also  that  of  Amal^malion,  Fumigation, 
^elonation,  Cmnulatim,  Cementatittn,  and  EMinction, 
Calcination  is  also  diffiirently  denominated  according  to 
the  oMects  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  Ustion,  when 
applied  to  hartshorn,  alum,  and  brass. —  Toasting,  when 
applied  to  rhubarb  and  such  other  substances. — Decre- 
pitation, as  applicable  to  common  salt.  * 
CALCINA'TORY,  a  vessel  to  calcine  metals  in. 


CALCINATUM  iCiem,)  a  term  ^tplied  to  chemical aob* 
stances  when  calcined,  as — Calctnatum  majas,  what  la 
dulcified  by  chemical  art  and  not  by  nature,  as  dulcified; 
mercury,  &c-^Calcinatum  mqjus  Potterii,  Mercury  dis- 
solved in  aqua-fortis  and  precipitated  in  salt  water.—  Ca^ 
cinatum  minus,  what  is  sweet  by  nature  without  edulcoratioiai> 

TO  CA'LCINE  {Chem.)  to  reduce  to  a  powder  by  meant  of 
fire,  or  of  a  menstruum ;  a  process  formerly  diatin-  ^ 
euished  by  the  annexed  mark^  ' 

CA'LCIS  aqua  jMin,)  Ctdcis  liquor,  teu  Calm  omr ,^<irm, 
the  solution  of  lime. 

Calcis  vitriolata  cataplama  (Med.)  a  cataplasm  of  plasty 
of  Paris,  which  is  applied  to  ulcers. 

Calais  os  {Ana.)  vide  Caieaneum. 

CALCITA'RI  {Min.)  the  ffune  as  McaU. 

CALCITE'A  (Aftn.)  the  same  as  Vitriol. 

CALCiTEO'SA  (Afin.)  the  same  as  Lythar^mm. 

CALCITHOS  (Mm.)  tlie  same  as  ^rugo  Mris. 

CALCITRA'PA  {Bot.)  the  Centaurea,  &c  and  the  Kslr- 
riana,  &c,  of  Linnsnis.  Hall. 

CALCITRAPO'IOES  (Sot.)  The  CeaUitum  IsmnU  of 
Linneeus. 

CALCO^RAPHIST  {Met^h.)  from  braw,  and  VffSfm,. 
to  write ;  an  engraver  in  brass. 

CALCSI'NTER  {Min.)  a  subspecies  of  fibrous  limeatonab 

CA'LCTUFF  {Min.)  a  subspecies  of  fibrous  lime. 

CA'LCULARY  ^apear  {Bot.)  a  congeries  of  little  hwd 
knots  dispersed  through  the  parenchjrma  of  the  fruit, 
which  surround  the  acetary  or  acid  pulpy  substance. 

CALCULATION  {Arith.)  from  calcuUu,  (the  pebble  med 
by  the  aacicDts  in  calculation)  the  act  or  computiii|^ 
several  sums  by  meant  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, division,  &c. 

Calculation  (Mil.)  the  art  of  computing  the  ampUtadea 
of  shells,  rime  of  flight,  projectile  curve,  etc 

CALCULATOR  (Arith,)  one  who  makes  conmutationt. 

Calcvlator  (Asfron.)  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
in  the  shape  of  an  orrery,  for  exhibiring  the  motions  of  the 
earth,  moon,  &c. 

CALCULATCVRES  (Ant.)  accountants  or  slaves  amone 
the  Romans,  who  formerly  used  to  reckon  hy  means  <m 
calculi,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  an  inscription  V.T.P, 
C^CILIUS  EMPERODIUS  VI.  VIK.  AUG.  CALCU- 
LATOR. JUSTINE.  SALEN.^.  UXORL  ET  SIBI. 
Ulpian,  Leg.  I.Jfde  Oper.  Libert,  j  Modettin.  Leg.  IS.jff'. 
de  Excusor.  Tutor. ;  Capitolin.  de  Helv.  Pert./  Honor.  Cod, 
Theod.  de  Lago^,  et  Cons.  I.  S ;  Isidor,  Orig.  L  1^  c.  3  ; 
Prnma.  de  Opens.  Serv, 

CAllCULUS  (Ant.)  in  Greek  ^^k,  signifies,  literally,  a 
little  stone  or  pebble,  but  was  afterwsirds  applied  to  the 
little  balls  of  ivory  or  metal,  with  which  computationt 
were  made,  votes  given,  and  sentences  passed  by  the 
ju^es,  &c.;  whence,  amoqg  the  Romans,  calculus  al6m 
a  favourable  vote,  or  a  vote  of  acquittal;  and  calculus 
nifier,  or  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  These  calculi  were 
marked  with  the  letters  A  for  absolvo,  i.  e.  I  acquit ;  C  for 
etmdemno,  I  condemn ;  and  N  L,  non  iiguet,  i.  e.  it  is  not 
clear,  must  be  further  examuied  and  admtional  information 
given. — Calculi  lusorii  were  the  chess-men,  or  little  ballsa 
which  were  employed  in  the  game  of  chess,  which  the 
poeta  allude  to,  both  as  to  their  matter,  their  colour,  and 

.  their  use.  Ttu^^  were  made  »ther  of  ivory,  of  gold,  silver, 
or  glass. 

«/uv.  sat.  U,v.  ISl. 

I         I  mdmt  mUfd  tWMa  twUi 
Eu  Aarh,  me  temUtf,  'mb  oolmltu  tx  hat 

Materid. 

Lucau,  Ad  Pison.'v.  180< 

CalMun  nodo  tabula  uocuitur  aperta  | 
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*Rtey  were  of  t#o  coloan.  black  and  white. 
Luean.  r.  183. 

Vt  rAwm  nigral,  KHW  ft  nigtr  oUigH  aOm. 

Ovid.  Trist.  1.  %  v.  *77. 

Ditooicr  ut  ntto grmeitir  timiUmiUt 
■  Ctuw  ■mtivu  gemino  cafcttioi  ketU  ptrit. 

Mart.  L 14,  ep.  17. 

The  common  men  Were  called  banmadit  or  latronei. 
Mart,  L  14,  ep.  80. 

IiMUimnm  d  fvdu  Mia  Utrmwm 

whence  the  game  was  called  ludus  lairunculorum,  and  was 
placed  witib  thirty  calculi,  fifteen  white  and  fifteen  black, 
as  m  the  present  day.  £vide  Chest]  PoU,  Onom.  1.  9, 
tegm.  97 ;  Senec.  de  TranaaUL  Anim,  c.  14.  Ac.  \  Parom. 
c  33;  Pfitt.  1. 8,  G.  £4;  SiAm,  1. 8,  ep.  IS;  SekoHatt.  in 
TIeoertt. ;  Grmao.  de  Vet.  Peeun.  1.  3,  c.  15. 

Calculus  {Med.)  the  atone  or  grarel;  a  disease  which 
ooDBsts  in  the  lodgement  of  a  cucareons  snbstance  in  the 
bladder  or  kidoej^  The  Calculni  in  the  bladder  is  called 
lUhiam ;  that  in  the  Icidneya  nqthritit.  Aret.  1.  c  3  ; 
(W.1.5,c.S0;  Gal,  de  SoH.tuend.  t6;  Orihtu.de  Vitt, 
SmpL  1.  2,  c.  I  ;  Aet,  Tetrab.  I,  serm.  1  ;  Pmd*  JEmnet, 
L  8.  c.  11 ;  Act.  de  Metk.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  22. 

Calculus  (CAn».)*a  name  for  any  calcareous  substance 
formed  in  the  animal  body.  The  ingredients  in  the  dif- 
ferent calculi  have  been  found  to  be  not  less  than  twelye, 
namely}  lithic  add,  urate  of  ammonia  and  soda,  ph<»phate 

'  o(  lime*  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate,  oxalate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  sper- 
maceti,  bezoardic  animal  resin,  and  ^latine.  The  specie 
ffravity  of  urinary  calculi  is,  in  the  lightest,  1213,1000;  in 
me  heaviest,  1976,1000.  The  calculus,  when  un^le«  is 
usually  oval ;  but  when  there  are  several  calculi  in  the 
Uadder  the  shape  is  more  irregular,  and  still  more  so  in 
prmortion  to  their  number.  They  are  mostly  laminated, 
■na  the  lamina  are  of  different  thickness,  and  irregular  in 

-  fhdr  direction ;  in  the  middle  of  these  a  nucleus  is  com- 

-  uonly  seen,  of  die  aame  mass  as  the  rest.  The  colour  is 
either  wUt^  brown,  or  resembling  that  of  the  mulberry. 
Those  of  the  iMter  descfiption,irom  iheirresendjlance  to  the 
nndberry  inform  as  well  as  colour,  are  called  mid6errwlona, 
whichbemgveryrugged,  cause  the  most  pain  of  aU.  Their 
Anell  is  partly  strong,  lilie  that  of  urine  or  ammonia,  and 
partly  insipid  or  terreous,  especially  the  white  ones,  which 
are  hke  sawed  ivory  or  rasped  stone. 

CALDA'RIUM  (Ant.)  1.  A  sweating  room,  ora  place  in  the 
bath  heated  by  means  of  steam,  which  Cicero  called 
Vaporarium^  and  Seneca  Sudatorium^  and  Laconicum.  Cic. 
ad  Qjtint.  Prat.  1.  3,  epist  1 ;  VUruv.  I.  5,  c.  10;  Senec. 
emst.  51 :  Plin.  I.  5,  epist  6.  £•  A  vessel  or  cauldron  in 
midi  water  was  hentea.  Vilruv.  1.5,  c.  10;  PUn.  1.5, 
c.  8;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv.}  Meurs.  de  Calid.  Pot.  c.  1,  §  1 ; 
Grav.  Thex.  Anlig.  Rfman.  torn.  12,  prsefat. 

CALDA'RI-E  ITALICS  {Ant.)  hot  baths  near  Ferrara  in 
Italy,  good  for  retention  of  urine. 

CAOLE  (MU.)  or  la  cale,  a  punishment  among  the  French, 
lAich  is  ibflicted  upon  any  soldier  or  sailor  that  wounds 
another  maliciously.  It  consists  in  t^ing  the  culprit  to  the 
yard-arm,  suddenly  plunging  him  into  the  sea  and  then 
drawing  him  up  again,  very  similar  to  what  is  called  keel- 
hauling in  the  British  service. 

CA'LEA  {Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants,  Oasa  19  Sj^fgenetia, 
Order  1  PoltfgamSa  MquaH$, 

Generic  Character*.  Cal.  common  imbricate. — Cob,  com- 
pound uniform>i-STAM.  jHamntt  five ;  anthert  cyHn- 
dric— PiST.  germ  oblongish ;  style  filiform ;  f^^fluu  two. 
PfeE.  none ;  teed*  solitary ;  r^ptade  dutfy. 
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Species.   The  species  are  mnuals  or  shrubs.   Of  the  firet 
kind  ire  the — Calea  JamaicengiSf  Santolina  iubftirsuia, 
seu  Conyzajhtiicosa,  native  of  Jamaica.  Of  the  second 
kind  are  the — Calea  ojmositi/idiat  Santolina  erecta,  seu 
Acmella  Jamaicentisy  ^c.  native  of  Jamaica.  —  Calea 
amellus,  Amelius  ramostu,  seu  Santolina  tcandens,  4v. 
native  of  Jamaica. — Calea  lobala,  Conyxa  lobata,  seu 
arborescent,  Sfc.  Santolina  erecta^  SfC.  seu  Virgd  aurea, 
SfC.—Cnlea  scoparia,  Chrytocotna  arborea,  SfC.  aeu  ^Ser- 
gilus  scoparius,  Sfc.~-Calea  asperatSL  native  of  America,  &c. 
CALEFA'CIENTS  (Med,)  cakfacientia,  wanning  medicines; 
such  a*  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the 
blood,  as  anise,  carraway,  cummin,  &c.    CeL  1. 2,  c.  SS; 
Oribas.  1. 14,  c.  13;  Aet,  Tetrab,  1,  serm.  2,  c. 967;  Paul, 
Mginet.  1. 3,  c.  38,  &c. 
CALEFA'CTIO  iCkem.)  vide  Caidnation, 
CALEFA'CTION  (Ph^.)  the  exciting  or  producing  heat  in 
a  mixt  body. 

Calbtaction  (Afei/.)  a  way  of  preparmg  simple  or  com- 
pound medidnes  by  a  mooerate  heat  of  uie  sun. 

CALEFA'CTORY  (Eee.)  a  room  in  a  monastery  where  the 
religious  persons  warm  themselves. 

CALEFA'GIUM  (Law)  the  right  to  Uke  fuel  yeariy. 

CALENDAR  (Chron.)  an  orderly  distribution  of  time  into 
the  months,  weeks,  and  days,  which  constitute  the  year, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  festivals,  and  other  such 
matters  as  serve  for  the  daily  purposes  of  life.  Calendars, 
of  course,  vary  according  to  the  different  forms  of  the 
year,  and  the  divisions  of  time  in  different  countries ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Roman,  Uie  Julian,  the  Gre- 
gorian, and  the  Refinrmed  or  Corrected  Calendar.— i?o- 
man  C^endar,  the  first  tltat  wa«  formed,  owes  its  origin  to 
Romultts.  [vide  Kalendarium'] — Julian  Calendar  is  thiU 
in  which  the  dars  of  the  week  are  determined  by  the  seven 
letters,  called  tne  Dominieal  letter* ;  namely,  A,  B,  C,  O, 
E,  F,  G,  by  means  of  the  solar  cycle ;  and  tiie  new  and 
ftill  moons,  particularlv  the  paschal  full  moon,  with  the 
feasts  of  Easter,  and  the  other  movefile  feasts  depending 
on  it,  by  means  of  golden  numbers,  or  lunar  otcIcs,  rightly 
disposed  through  the  Julian  Year,  [vide  (^ronology] — 
Greffjrian  Calendar,  that  which,  by  means  of  enacts  rightly 
disposed  through  tlie  several  months,  deCennines  the  new 
and  full  moons,  the  time  of  Easter,  &c.  in  the  Gregorian 
year.    The  e[wcCs  are  here  substituted  fin-  the  goldai 
nundsers  of  the  JuUan  calendar. — Reformed  or  corrected 
Cidendar  is  that  which',  without  the  use  of  either  golden 
numbers  or  epacts,  determines  the  equinox  and  the  paschal 
full  moon,  &c.  by  computation  from  astronomical  tables. 
When  this  calendar  was  introduced  eleven  days  were 
omitted  in  the  month  of  February  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  Gr^orian  sule.   llie  reformed  calendar  is  ordered  to 
be  observed  in  England  by  act  of  Parliament,  which  fixes 
that  "  The  Easterday,  on  which  the  rest  depend,  should 
always  fall  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  fuU  moon,  which 
happens  upon,  or  next  after,  the  21st  day  of  March,  so 
that,  if  the  full  moon  happens  en  a  Sunday,  Easterdry  is 
the  Sunday  afterw   To  the  lUiove-mentioned  calendars  may 
be  added  the — Nem  French  Calendar,  which  was  intro- 
duced with  the  revolution.  According  to  this  calendar  the 
year  was  divided  into  twelve  months',  each  thirty  days,  with 
five  supernumerary  days  to  complete  the  365  ;  the  month 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  called  decades ;  and  the  weeks' 
into  ten  days.    This  has  since  fallen  into  disuse,  and  been 
exchanged  for  the  old  one  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.— Ca/mdtfr  monthtt  the  solar  months,  as  they 
stand  in  the  calendar,  as  January,  thirty-one  days,  &c.— 
Astronomical  calendar,  a  contrivance  by  means  of  a  printed 
paper  pasted  on  boud,  with  a  brass  slider  that  carries  a 
half,  to  shoi^  by  hupection  the  sim's  meridiu  afltitude. 
right  »cen».n. 
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to  a  greater  exactnese  than  can  be  done  by  the  conimon 
globes. 

CALENDER  {Mech.)  a  machine  fin-  anuxithlng  linen,  so 
called  from  caUdut,  hot,  because  it  acU  as  a  species  of  hot- 
pressinci  also  the  person  who  follows  the  busmess.  . 

CALENDS  ICkron)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  the  Ro- 
man Calendar,  [vide  KalentUe] 

CALE'NDULA  {Bot,)  Marigold,  a  plant,  so  called  because 
it  flowers  every  calends  or  month.  The  floims  wd  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  reckoned  aperienL 

Calendula,  in  the  Linnean  ntstem,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Sungertesia,  Order  4  Pol^gamia  Necestaria. 
Generic.  Characters.     Cal.  common  simplew — Cor.  com- 

fiund  radiate.— Stau.  laments  five ;  anthen  cylindric 
IST.  germ  oblong ;  style  filiform ;  sterna  obtuse.— PsB. 
none ;  teeds  solitary ;  receptacles  naked. 
Species*  The  species  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubs. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  tlie — Calendula  arveasis,  seu  Caftha 
ilfieinaHs,  arveiuis,  seu  miitiTna^  Field  Marigtrfd,  native 
of  Eun^. — Calendula  stellaia.  Starry  Marigold,  native 
of  Barbuy.  —  Calendula  sanctOt  Palestine  Marigold, 
native  of  Palestine,— Calendula  ^ctnaUs  seu  sativa,  seu 
Caliha  vulgaris.  Garden  Marigold,  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe.— CaZent/u/a  incanaaeutomentotOt  seu  Caltha  ma- 
ritima,  native  of  Portugal.— Cotou/u^  pluvialis,  saUtra, 
seu  hiumiUs  Afriama,  seu  CaUha  Africana,  Small 
Marijgold,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cdembda 
kyMda,  OUika  Africana,  sen  Cardispemumt  A/Hcanum, 
&C.  Hybridous  or  6reat(>ipe  MariKold,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.— fWenav/a  nmicaailit  seu  A/ricana, 
Bdlit,  Ac.  sen  Caltha  Africana,  naked  stalked  Cape 
Marigold,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the 
second  kind  are—Calendum  pumila*  Pigmy  Marigold, 
native  of  Mew  Zealand. — Calendula  magklanicat  seu 
Aster  nudicauUs,  &c.  native  of  the  straits  of  Magellan. 
— Calendula  graminifcUat  seu  AJricana,  Sec  Caltha  Afri- 
cana,  Dimorphotheca  statfcest  seu  BdUs  AJricana,  Grass- 
leaved  Mangold,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Of  the  third  kind  are  the  —  Calendtda  Tragus  seu 
caulescent.  Bending  stalked  Marigold,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. — Calendula  opposUifi)lia  seu  rotmarini- 
JoUa,  Glaucous  Marigold,  nauve  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.— Co^nu/uAi  glabrata,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Culenduia  fruiicosa.  Shrubby  Marigold,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope — Catemlula  arharescens, 
rigida,  seu  aspera,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Trag.  Kraeut.  von  den  vier  Element.  Sfc. ;  CastUpin.  de 
Plant,;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park. 
Theat.  Botan.;  Rati  Hist.  Plant. ;  Toumtf.  Inttit,; 
Boerhaav*  Ind. 

CA'LENTUKE  {Med.^  eaUnturUt  firom  caieo,  to  grow  hot; 

a  burning  fever  attended  with  delirium. 
CALE'NUM  <mnunt  {AM.)  rich  wine  of  Campania. 
CALE'SIUM  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  bmy-bearing  tree. 
CALF  {SpoH.)  the  male  hart  or  hind     the  first  year. 
Calf,  Sea  (I^.)  a  laroe  fish  with  a  rdvet  spotted  skin, 

the  flesh  of  which  is  like  that  of  a  sucking  pig. 
CALF-SKIN  (Meek.)  or  calne-tkint  the  Jeatner  made  ftxm 

the  hide  of  a  calf. 
CALPS-SNOUTE  (Bat)  vide  Calves-Snout. 
CA'LI  (Chem.)  Pot-Ash. 

CA^LIBER  (Gunn.)  calibre,  or  caliper,  the  thickness  or  dia< 
meter  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  the  bore  of  a  cannon.— 
Caliber  compasses,  a  sort  of  compasses  made  with  bowed 
ends  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  guns,  &c 

CALIBERED  (Gunn.)  measured  with  caliber  compasses. 

CALIBRE  (Gunn.)  vide  Caliber. 

CALICE  (Ecc.)  vide  Chalice. 

CALICO  (Com.)  a  kind  of  linen  made  of  cotton^  prinoipaDy 
in  the  East  Indies. 
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CALIDAOIIUM  (Med,)  ndeCaUarnau 

CAXIDUCT  (Mech.)  a  pipe  or  canal  dippoied  along- tli& 
rooms  to  convey  heat  to  different  parts  iMT  a  building. 

CA'LIDUM  innatum  (Phy.)  innate  h^  or  that  attrition 
of  the  parts  v£  the  blooo  which  arisiea.  from  Um  drculs- 
tion.  ' ' 

CA'LIGA  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  sandal  worn  by  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whence  Caligula  derived  his  name.  It  waa  put 
for  the  condition  of  a  common  soldier,  of  which  mentrnt 
is  made  in  on  inscription :  C.  OPPIO.  C.  T.  VEL,  OM- 
NIBUS OFFICHS  IN  CAUGA  FUNCTO.  Whence 
the  soldiers  were  called  caligati;  and  the  life  of  a  soldier,  by 
Tertullian,  mtUtia  caligata.  They  sometimes  adorned  theae 
caUga  with  gold  and  silver  nails.  Cic.  ad  Attic  1. 2,  3; 
VaT.  Mas.  1.  9,  c  1 ;  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vit.  c.  17;  TacH. 
Annal.\.  1,  c  41 ;  Sueton,  in  CaUg.  c.  52;  Justin.  I.  98. 
c.  10;  iHo.  1.57;  Tertullian.  de  Idol.  c.  19;  Gnt,  Vet. 
Inscript.y.  445,  and  p.  279,  &c 

CALIGA'RIUS  (^fU.)  oiie  who  made  tbe  sandals  fiirthfr 
soldiers  called  caUgee,  [vide  Co/ua] 

CALIGA'TI  (Ant.)  a  name  for  the  Roman  soldien,  froor 
the  ealiga  which  th^  wore. 
Jwo.  aat.  16,  v.  24. 

Cum  dvo  emn  Ao&mi,  tffmitn  tet  edigaUs. 

Of  these,  mention  is  made  in  old  inscriptions,  as  HONO* 

RATI.  ET.  DECURIONES.  ET.  KUMERUS;  MILI- 

TUM.  CALIGATORUM.  [vide  Caliga'] 
CAU'GRAPHY  (Mech.)  from  umjAs,  ihir,  abd  to 

write ;  the  art  of  fine  penmanship,  or  of  writing  beaittifuIlT 
CALIPER  (Gunn.)  vide  CtUiier. 

CALIPH  (PoUt.)  in  the  Arabic  Khali/a,  which  signifies  a 
successor ;  was  the  title  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet, which  was  borne  for  656  years,  when  Beaded  was 
taken  by  the  Tartars,  and  Moslaaeem,  the  last  of  the  race- 
of  the  Abassides,  was  pat  to  death. 

CALIPO'DiUM  (ArchtBol.)  vide  Calopodium. 

CALl'PPIC  Period  (Chron.)  a  period  of  seventy-six  yean, 
invented  by  Calippus,  ah  Athenian  astronomer,  as  aa  im- 
provement on  that  of  Mcton,  or  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years. 
At  every  recurrence  of  this  period  he  supposed  that  tbe 
mean,  new,  and  full  moons  would  alwaya  return  to  tbe 
same  day  and  hour. 

CA'LIVEll  (Gunn.)  from  caliber,  a  small  hand  gun  used  at 
sea,  a  harmiebuse,  or  mudcet  formeriy  in  use. 

TO  CALK  (Mar.)  or  caulk,  from  tile  French  cat/ater  sad 
calaee ;  to  drive  oakum,  n>un  yam  and  wooden  pina  into 
all  the  seams  to  keep  out  the  water. 

CA'LKERS  (Mar.)  the  persons  employed  in  calking  irciacll- 

CA'LKING  (Paint.)  a  term  used  whak  tile  backside  <tf  the 
design  is  covered  with  black  lead  or  red  chalk,  and  tbe 
lines  traced  through  on  a  waxed  plate,  &c.  which  leavse 
an  impression  of  the  colour  on  the  plate. 

CALKING-IRONS  (Mar.)  the  irons  employed  in  calkbg 
vessels. 

CAXKINS  ( Vet.)  the  prominent  parts  at  the  extremitiea  of 
a  horse-shoe,  bent  downwards  and  forged  to  a  sort  of 
point ;  they  are  either  sin^e  or  doubly  i.  e.  at  one  end 
of  the  shoe  or  both. 

CALL  (Sport.)  a  lesson  blown  upon  the  horato  comfort  the 
hounds. 

Call  ( Fotu/.)  an  artificial  pipe  made  to  catch  quails,  &c  by 
imitating  their  notes. 

Call  (Mar.)  a  whistie,  or  pipe  of  silver  or  brass,  foraom- 
moning  the  sailors  to  their  duty. — Gold  caU,  with  a  diahi„ 
was  formerly  the  ensign  of  the  office  of  admiral. 

Call  of  the  house  (.POit)  a  Parliamentary  term  implyhig 
an  imperative  call  or  summons  B»t  to  eveiy  manber  U 
attend  on  any  particular  occasion.  i 

Call  (La»)  otcaB^g  *i^i^^:^^mJ*®&^i^^ 
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imw  of  callmg  'u^  the  pldintiff  to  appear  in  cases  where, 
ftr  wwt  of  inmcteBt  widenoe,  he  conaenti  to  be  nonniited, 
or  to  withdraw  himself.  Accordiogly,  ndtha  he^  nor  any 
for  him,  appears  to  answer  the  sonunons. 

Cacz.  (Afin.)  an  Engliiib  name  tor  the  mmeral  called  by  the 
Germans  tungsten. 

CATXA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plantt,  Clan  90  Gunandria, 
Order  8  Pofyandrta. 

Gemeric  Characten,  Cal.  tptttke  one-leaved.— Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  ^mentt  some  intermixed  wi^  the  germs ; 
mnther  simple. — Pibt.  germ  to  each,  obtuse ;  sfyfe  nmple ; 
atigma  acute. — Paa.  berriex  one-celled. 
Speaes,  The  roecies  are  perennials,  as  ib,B—CaUa  MtJUih 
pica.  Arum  .^SthiooicwH,  seu  Americamim,  itc  Ethiopian 
Calla,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good -Hope. — Callapaliu- 
tris,  Dracimculus  paliutris  seu  aouetilitt  seu  Provenztdia 
palustrisy  Mardi  Calla,  native  of  the  North  of  Europe.— 
(ZaBa  oriaUalitt  Arum  mimu,  tec  seu  Canaami,  Onental 
CaJia,  native  of  Aleppo. —  Calla  osculla,  native  of 
Cochin  China.   Bod,  Pempt.i  a  Bauh,  Pin.t  Oer, 
Herb.s  Part,  TUat.f  JUm  Hist.  Phut, 
CA'LLAF  {Bat.)  a  sort  of  Egyptian  wiUow  mentioned  by 

Prosper  Alpieus. 
CAIXAiS  (Afin.)  MtMmSif  a  precious  stone  (rf*  a  sea-green 

colour  like  a  sapphire.  1.  S7«  c  10. 

CAIX.A'RIAS  {leA.)  a  haddock. 
CAOXIBER  (GuMH.)  vide  Caliper.  . 
Calxjibbe  {Arckit,)  the  balk,  Tolomer  or  £ameter  of  any 


CAIXlBL&PHARUM  IMed.)  nm^Aifixitpmfm,  from 
beauty,  and  fiKi^mf*^  eyelids ;  a  recipe  for  nuking  the  eye- 
lids black,  consistiDg  of  burnt  roseleaves,  date-stones, 
laarrow,  aoot,  *c  Terra  ampdiHi.  PUn.  1.  S2,  c.  6 ;  Mar- 
cel, de  Med.  c.  8. 
CALLICA'RFA  IBoi.)  from  mAAx,  beauty,  and  wwif, 
fhiit,  a  genus  of  plants ;  so  named  from  tlw  be«i^  of  its 
firuit,  C^BS  4  Tetrandria,  Ordex  1  Monogyma, 
Generic  Charaetein.  Cal.  periaidh  one-leaved^Coja.  mo- 
nopetalons.— Stam.  ,;{2afRai<«  four;  antkert .  mate^ — 
PisT.  germ  roundish ;  ^le  filiform ;  ttigma  ihiddsh. — 
.  Peb.  ^rry  globular ;  $€»is  four.  ^ 
^pecwf.   The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the— Calliearpa. ante' 
ncanot  Spmw^lococcat,  Burckardia^  Johntonia  ameri' 
C0M>  Atuawmts  baccifrrat  &c.  seu  Frutex  bac^r,  &c. 
American  CalUcarpa,  native  of  Carolina,  Stcj—CdUcmrpa 
COM,  loMnitosa,  aeuaNMneaiMr,  native  of  Malabar.^ — Cu^ 
iKorpa  lamaia,  seu  tomn^ota, .  Tomsx  tomeiUom,  aeu 
AHor  maitAarica,  Ac.  native  of  India. — Ca^earpa  ma.- 
orojAyllat  native  of  India. — CaUiairpa^^mmneat  native 
of  Janiuca.-^CBffilaifjia  retiadi^,  native  or  Jamaica. — 
CalUcana  longi^bUa,  native  of  Malacca. — CaUicavpa 
mt^ri/oliaf  native  of  CarthMena.— Cotficgfyo  nf^tua, 
native  of  the  East  Indies.— Uaf/tcarpa  japonioi,  native 
ef  Juan. — CaUkarpa  umbellata,  native  a£  Cochin  China. 
~~-Ciulicarpa  triloba,  native  <^  Chinai^Clattjoinjw  nuwfv- 
pMla,  native  of  India. 
CA'LUCO  {Com.)  vide  Calico. 

CALLIfGONUM  {Bot.)  mOAivwh,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 

1 1  Dodecatidriat  Order  4  Tetragjfnia. 

Geiteric  CharacUn,  Cal.  penanih  one-leaved. — CoR. 
ttone^STAM.,^nM»ea  about  sixteen ;  anthers  roundish, 
FjST.  germ  siqierior;  styles  three ;.  i/f^mtw  citato. — 
PsR.  none ;  seed  nut. 

Speeiei.  The  apeoes  are— Gsffigoaitm  Polygonoidest  seu 
Polygonoides  orienteie,  &c.  a  s&ub,  native  of  tlie  moun- 
tain of  Annst. — CaUigomm  amosumt  a  shrub,  native 
of  .^ypt.— Ca/^goflwn  Pallasia,  seu  Pdygonoidet  Pal- 
lana  ca^iua,  aeu  Pteroams,  seu  Pteroecus  aph^us,  a 
ilurnb,  native  of  the  coast  near  the  Casjaanaea. 
CALU'GEAPHY  (Meek.)  vide  Ca^n^y, 
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CALLIMA'NCO  (Com.)  vide  Calamanco, 

CA'LLIMUS  (Min.)  mUai^,  a  stone;  found  within  air- 
other,  called  Ti^hiusius.   Plin.  1.  36,  c  21. 

CA'LLION  [Bat.)  a  kind  of  nightshade.   PUn.  1.  23,  c.  31. 

CALLIONYMUS  (Ich.)  mjuuws^  from  maa*!,  beauty^ 
and  »*jun«,  a  name,  having  a  fmr  name ;  a  sort  of  fish 
frequently  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  Hippo- 
crates recommends  for  the  dryness  of  its  flesh.  Dios-' 
corides  also  recommends  the  ^1  of  this  fish  for  disorders 
intbeeyes.  Hippocrat.de  Vict, in  Aaa.Morb.\.2i  Dioicor, 
I.  2,  c.  96 ;  PUn.  1.  32.  c  7  ;  Gal.  de  Shapl.  L  10,  c  2. 

Callionyuus,  in  the  Linnean  systemt  a  genus  of  animals, 
Class  Pisces,  Order  Jugulares. 

Generic  Characters,  Upper  Up  doubled  up ;  in/es  ttp^taa,- 
mate;  gill-membrane  six  rByed«— Bo^  naked;  ventral 
Jim  veryremote. 

Species.  The  principal  species  (ve  Oie—Callionymus  Lyra^ 
Gemmeous  Dragonet. — CalUonymus  DraeuncuUu,  Sor- 
did Dragonet — CalUonymus  Indieus,  Indian  Dnuronet. 
—CaUionymus  Baiitalaui*,  Baikal  Dragonet.— C^/ony- 
nwf  Ocettatust  Ocdbte  Dnigoaet.--CuudttyNftw  Sagiitoi 
Arrow-headed  Diagonet,— CafiMHyaiiK  Japomeus,  Ja* 
pan  Dragonet. 

CALUPiE'DES  {Ant.)  old  fellows  pUybg  the  boy.  Fest. 

de-Verb.  Signif.  . 
CA'LLIPER  {Gum,)  vide  Caliper. 

CALLIPHY'IXUM  (Bot.)  naxxup^MM,  from  MM«f,  beauti- 
ful and  ^AAM,  a  leaf ;  a  species  of  the  Adianthitm, 

CALU'PPU  Period  {Chron.)  vide  CaUf^ 

CA'LLIS  {Ant.)  called  by  Livy  dewe  adlest  the  name  of  a 
path  that  beasts  make  in  mountains  and  forests. 

Callis  iLatv)  the  king's  highway. 

CALLI'SIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Triandrta^ 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters,    Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. — Cor, 
three. — Stam.  jUaments  three ;  anthers  doubles 
Test. ^erm  superior;  si^  a^iUaiy;  stigmas  three.— 
Peu.  e^*^  ovate ;  seeeu  two. 
Species.  The  only  species  is — CalUsia  repent,  CaUisia,  seu 
HaptUaathus  repass,  creeping  Callisia,  a  perenbial,  na^ 
tive  of  America. 
CALLIST&A  {Ant.)  tmxxirtm,  a  Lesbian  festival,  at  which 
the  worora  presented  themselves  in  Juno's  temfd^  in 
order  that  the  prize  might  be  assi|pied  to  the  fohest.  A 
.  Bunilar  festival  was  celebrated  anumg  the  Farrfaadans,  and 
the  Eleans,  at  which  the  priae  was  assigned  to  the  most 
beautiAil  man.  Plat.  Euthyd./  Hesydmst  Eustatk.  IL 1 9. 
CALLISTIANS  {Ecc\  a  setof  refbrmexs  in  Bohemia  who. 
obtained  pwmission  from  the  see  of  Riune  to  communicate 
in  the  sacraments  of  both  kinds.   Spondan,  Annal.  Ann. 
1421. 

CALLISTRUTHIA  {BotA  according  to  Pliny,  a  sort  of  fi^ 

of  an  excellent  taste.   PUn.  I.  lA,  c  18. 
CA'LLITHRIX  {ZooL)  a  kind  of  ape  in  Ethiopia,  with  a 

long  beard,  and  a  spread  tail.   Plin.  1.  8,  c.  54. 
CALLITRI'CHE  (Bot.)  originally  a  name  for  adianthum^ 
or  Maiden  hair;  from  wa^,  beauty,  and  tfi,  hair,  a  genus- 
of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  none.  — Cor.  petals  two. — 
STAU.JilameMs  (me;  mther  simple. — Pist.  germ  round- 
ish :  styles  two ;  <%iaat  acute.— PaR,  capsMe  roundish ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as — Callitriche  venta^ 
Jbntanot  Stellariat  seu  Corispermum,  Vernal  Star-wort, 
or  Star*headed  Water  Chidtweed,  native  of  Europe.— 
CalUtriche  aquaiica.  Common  Wator  Starwort,  native 
of  Britain. — CalUiriche  atOumnaUs,  seu  S^gaofi^  SieU 
laria  aquaiica,  Lentiada  paUtstris,  Sec  sen  Aldneaqua- 
tica,  4c.  Autumnal  Star-gms,  native  of  BriM0£*.  fiJEiluUL.]  r 
PiH.i  Baii  Hist,  Plant.        Digitized  by  VjOVJXI^^ 
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CAIXONE  (Med.)  miMm,  a  tem  signifyiog  generally 
comdiness  or  decency*  but  is  applied,  particularly  hy  Hn>- 
pocrates,,  Co  the  decency  and  grarity  of  depwtment  befit- 
ting a  mescal  man. 

CAlXO'SUM  Corpus  {Anat.)  a  aaedullaiy  prominence  in 
the  brain,  which  ia  conspicaous  in  sepanitang  the  two  la- 
teral parts  or  hemispheres  of  the  Cerebrum. 

CAXLOUS  (Surg.)  a  term  signifying  hardened  or  indurated, 
as  the  callous  rages  of  ulcers. 

CA'LLUS  (Med.)  Waoc,  s-i^.  I,  Any  cutaneous,  cameous, 
and  osseous  hardness*  whether  natural  or  preetematural* 
but  particularly  that  callosity  which  is  generated  about  the 
edges  of  fractured  bones*  a  sort  of  gluey  substance,  that 
serves  to  solder  them  together.  2.  Cohi,  ir*fM*  nodes  of 
the  gout,  according  to  Galeuj  by  whom  caUotitas  and 
callus,  Toxtm  and  tba»<,  are  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
eyelids.  Gal,  de  Comp.  Med,  tec,  Loc.  \.  7*  c.  7,  &c. 
8.  The  same  as  Callosum  Corput,  Aet,  Tetrah,  1,  serm.  1 ; 
PaviL  JEginet.  1.  4,  c.  49;  Act*  de  Metk,  Med,  h  5, 
c.  6. 

CALMA'RI^  {Bot.)  vide  Calatnarite. 
iCALOCATANOS  iBoi.)  from  ma«(*  beaiitifiU,  and  >i«r«f««. 

a  vessel,  the  wild  Poppy ;  so  called  from  the  beauty  of  its 

flower. 

CALSCHIE'RAI  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  thistle. 
CALODEfNORUM  (Bot,)  fiom        beantiful*  and  Mf^, 
■   a  bee;  a  genua  of  plants,  Cla«  5  Paitmdnat  Order  1 
Montigtfiiia, 

Generic  Ckarmilere.  Cal.  pmatitk  me-leaved.— •Cor. 
peteZifive;  iieclanlnfive.— oTAM.^^nwnte  five;  anthers 
ovate  cordate. — ^Pist.  germ  pedicdled ;  stjfte  filiform ; 
tU^ma  simple.— Pan.  i»;»ti{epeduncled ;  seeds  in  pairs. 
Species,  The  only  species  is — QUodendrum  capense,  Dic' 
tammus  capensis^  seu  PaUtMa  aipetm*,  a  iwub^  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
CA'LOMEL  {Ckem.)  mAc/mJuic*  from  beautiful,  and 

lUimit  black  ;  so  called  frmn  its  cdour  and  virtues.  Mer- 
cury well  pounded  with  sulphur,  or  wan  property  Met- 
cimus  dulcu'  six  times  sublimed. 
CALOME'LANOS  Turgueti  (Med.)  a  pnrgBtire  composed 

of  Mercurius  dulds^  Scammony,  &c. 
CALOWA  (Med.)  wtAww,  a  sort  of  myrrh. 
GALONNE'A  (Bot.)  the  Galardia  of  Linnseus. 
CALOPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  from  itmxU,  fine,  and  ^aaot*  a  leaf; 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class  IS  Pdyandriat  Order  1  Mono- 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  fbur-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  tom^ — 8tam.  jUaments  many;  anthers  erect. — 
PiST.  gem  ronndish ;  Hyle  filiform ;  sfigma  beaded. — 
Pkr.  ^luw  glfrfmlu;  seed  nut  globdar. 

Species.  Ttie  two  species  are  dirubS)  as  the  Cehphyllum 
htoj^iiyUumf  Ar^  Indka^  Bmtamgor  maritima,  PonnOf 
jKu  Ponna  maranr,  native  of  IadiR.—Calop^t/Umi  Calaba, 
InophyUtmt  Arbor  (Mssima,  Tsierou-ponna,  native  of 
the  Indies. 

CalophVlluh  the  Grias  and  Mesua  of  Linnseus. 

CALOPODIUM  (^n^.)  MA«r;;>«r,  from  wood,  and  mc* 
a  foot ;  a  wooden  shoe  or  slipper. — Calopodium  ferratvntt 
a  shoe  with  an  iron  plate  to  sHde  upon  the  ice ;  a  skate. 

CA'LOPUS  (Ant.)  xmXmSt,  from  beautiful,  and 

a  foot;  an  epithet  for  persons  with  pretty  feet,  particu- 
larly slaves.    Schd.  Arist. 

Calopus  (Ent.)  a  genns  of  ammals,  Glass  hiseda.  Order 
CoUoptera. 

Generic  Characters.    Antenna  filiform;  J^ders  four. — 

TAerax  gibbous.— SA«/Zf  linear. 
Spedes,  The  spedes  are  the^CsAipttr  semlkerMt,  Colo- 
pus  hismcomist  et  Odopus  pagtmens, 
CALO'RIC  iPhy,)  or  the  Calonfic  Principle,  that  principle 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  heat,  which  i»  supposed 
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to  be  something  independent  of  the  body  in  which  H  la 
found.  Itwasformeriy  knownbythenameoftbe/gnwKS 
Plwidt  or  Igneous  Matter,  [vide  Ckemistrv} 
CALORPMETER  (Medu)  an  mtrument  by  which  Ae 
quantity  of  absohite.heat  exiiting  in  a  body  may  be  acer- 
tained. 

CALOTTE  (Eu,)  fVench  for  a  sort  of  tonrare,  which  distbi* 
guidied  a  person  in  orders  in  the  Romiih  ^urch,  wiienos 
the  xevoluuonary  apithet  of  Calotin  fx  a  person  btriiig 
this  tonsure. 

Calote  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  skull-ca^  worn  by  the  fVench  ca- 
valry under  their  hats,  as  a  guard  against  the  blows  of  the 
sword  or  sabre.  The  Calote  is  also  a  French  name  for  the 
Lieutenant's  Court,  at  whieh  the  first  lieutenant  o(  the 
regiment  presided.  Like  a  court  of  honour*  the  Calote 
took  cognizance  (tf  all  affiurs  in  which  the  laws  of  honour 
and  good  breeding  had  been  violated,  answering  to  dM 
Regimental  Committees  in  the  British  service. 

Calote  spherique  (Math,)  tbe  section  of  a  ^her^  having 
a  cirde  for  its  basis. 

CALOTTTE  (AreMt,)  a  concavity  or  depressnr^  in  the  form 
of  a  calotte  or  cap,  to  diminish  the  height  of  a  diapel ;  6t 
that  it  may  not  exceed  the  proptHtion  of  the  breadth. 

CALO'YERS  (Ecc.)  or  Calogert,  Greek  monks,  of  tbe  order 
of  St.  Basil,  who  lead  a  rigorous  and  retired  life  on  Movst 
Athos ;  so  called  from  fair,  and  yif^t,  old  age,  i.  ew 
men  venerable  for  their  years.   Montfinc  PaUograpk, 

CA'LPAR  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  earthen  vessel  whidi  vm  and  i 
also  the  wue  itself  particulariy  that  which  was  taken  out 
of  the  vessel  for  saomce  before  it  might  be  tasted.  Varr. 
de  VH,  Roman,  mud  Hon.  1.  If,  c.  31 ;  Pest,  de  Verb.  Ssenif, 

CA'LQUING  (Mar,)  vide  Calking, 

CAfLTHA  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  18  Pafyajidna, 
Order  7  Polygynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  ntme. — Cor.  fefeZt  five. — Stam. 
JUaments  numerous;  anthers  compressed.— Fist,  germ 
superior;  s^^  none;  stigmas  mmghe^Fmtu  capstdet 
one-c^ed*;  seeds  very  many. 
Spedes.   The  species  are  perennials,  as — Ceithm  pal^strkf 
Populago  pa^ris,  sen  nuuor,  Mw^  Marigold,  Somes 
de  MaraiSf  a  native  of  Britain. — Ccitha  fscHmiu,  a 
native  of  Britain. —  Caltka  safan*,  seu  Popahgo,  a 
native  of  Siberia.   CIm.  Hist,  Plant,  r&r,f  Bauk.  {H$t, 
Plant.  J  C,  Bttuh,  Pin,t  Qer.  Heeb.f  Park,  Tkeat. 
Botan.i  Ran  Hist.  Plant. 
CAl/THULA  (AtU.)  tunica  genus  i  colore  caltka t  a  short 
doak,  or  yellow  frock.  Piuut,  BpkL  act.  %  seen.  2,  v.  47 ; 
Varr.  de  Vit.  Rom,  apud  Mm.  1. 16,  c  1. 
CA'LTROPS  (MU.)  from  the  te.  CbftM^  or  ibe  ftendi 
chauffe-trappast  aod  tkevat-itupper,  irons  wlA  <mr  snikes* 
so  made  that  which  soever  wav  they  lUl,  me  pnat  stiH  lice 
upward ;  genendly  thrown  Into  brMches  to  annoy  tbe 
enemy's  hwse.   [ride  RtrtiJteiaieH] 
Caltrops  (Sport.)  an  instrument  witn  three  irm  spikes,  used 

•  in  hantiBg  the  wolf. 
Caltrops  (Her.)  is  occasionally  borne  as  a  diarge  in  ooat 
armour. 

Caltrops  (^Bot.)  a  berb,  the  Tropa  natans  of  Linnseus,  very 
common  in  the  South  of  France,  where  it  grows  among  the 
com.  It  is  so  called  because  it  reseaA>les  the  military  in- 
strument of  the  same  name*  being  armed  with  erect- 
prickles  all  ways,  that  greatiy  annoy  the  feet  of  catUe 
which  tread  upon  them. 

CALVA  (Anai.)  and  Caharia.   The  same  as  Cranima. 

CA'LVARY  cross  (Hw.)  a  diarge  repreeentiag 
the  cross  on  Mount  Calvary,  irith  tnree  steps, 
supposed  to  imfjly  the  three  graces,  JWA, 
Hope,  and  Charity  f  as  gtefera  Gakary  csess 
upon  three  stej^  or.-  name  janes,  or~Bei^ 
bighshuc.  Digitized  by  VjO< 
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CA'LVES.SNOUT  {&>t.)  the  Anterrkintm  of  LtnDm«,^a 
perennial,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Snap-Dragon,  or 
Toad-Flax. 

CA'LVINISM  (Ecc)  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  hit  adhe- 
rents, who  hold  that  predestination  and  reprobation  depend 
upon  the  will  of  God  iraconditionally,  and  without  reqiect 
to  the  good  or  evil  works  of  men.  They  also  maiDtain 
that  to  the  predestioated  God  imparts  a  grace  which  they 
cannot  lose,  and  imputes  no  sin  to  the  elect,  &c  &c. 

CALVITIES  {Med.)  baldness  proceeding  from  defect  of 
humour,  in  distinction  from  alopecia,  area,  ophtaiit,  and 
tinea,  which  proceed  from  a  corxuption  of  the  nutritious 
.humours. 

CALU'MBA  {BoU)  a  root  imported  from  C<^umbo,  in  Cey- 
lon ;  whence  it  has  also  been  called  Colombo,  and  Columba. 
It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pungent  bitter  taste,  and  is 
a  good  corrector  of  putrid  bile. 

CA'LUMET  (P<^.)  or  Pipe  qfPeace^  a  large  tobacco-ppe, 
as  in.  the  anoexe^  figure,  made  of  red,  black,  or 
white  marble ;  the  head  is  finely  polished,  and  the 
^pUl,  which  is  commonly  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 
ia  niade  of  a  preUv  strong  reed  or  cane,  adorned 
with  fimtbers  of  all  colours,  interlaid  with  locks  of 
irooen's  hair ;  they  tie  to  it  two  wiuos  of  the  most 
curious  birds  Uiey  can  find,  which  makes  the  calvunet 
resemble  a  Mercury's  wand.  This  pipe  is  a  pass  and  a  safe 
ODodiKi  among  the  allies  of  the  nation  who  has  ^ven  it ; 

-.  and  in  all  embassies  the  ambassador  canies  it  as  a  symbol 
of  peace,  the  people  who  use  it  bang  fully  persuaded  that 
some  grcAt  misfortune  would  be&l  uem  if  they  violated 
the  cJumet. 

CAX'VM.'VllMjuTamejUtm  {Law)  an  oath  taken  by  both  par- 
ties in  a  cause;  tlu  plamtifi^  that  he  did  not  bring  his 
diai^,  and  the  defendant,  that  he  cUd  not  deny  it,  with  a 

.  design  to  do;  each  other  a  wrong,  but  beeause  they  be- 
lievM  their  cause  to  be  just  and  good ;  also  that  they 
wotUd  not  create  unneccMaiy  delays,  nor  offer  the  judee 
or  evidence  any  bribes.  If  the  plaintiff  refused  this  oath, 
^e  libel  or  complaint  was  dismissed ;  if  the  defendant,  it 

-  was  taken  pro  confetto. 

CAXUMNY  {Law)  the  crime  of  accusing  another  falsely, 
knowing  the  accusation  to  be  false. 

CALX  {Chem.)  a  kind  of  ashes  or  fine  friable  powder  which 
remains  of  metals,  minerals,  &c.  after  they  have  under- 
gone the  violence  of  fire,  and  have  lost  aU  their  humid 
parts.— CoZr  vim,  quick  lime,  or  lime  in  its  most  caustic 
state.—Cs/v  ev/UMta,  or  slacked  lime,  is  lime  that  lus  been 
quenched  with  waterafter  it  has  been  bwnt. — Calm  aqua, 
or  ctthni  liguor,  lime-water,  or  a.solutim  of  lune  in  water. 
{yide  Calcination  and  Lime] 

CALY'BION  {Bot.)  the  natoe  of  a  pericarp  adhering  dosely 
to  the  seed. 

CALYCA'NTHEMI  {Bot.)  the  fortieth  Order  in  Linnta' 

Fragments  of  a  Natural  Arrangement. 
CALYCA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  from  and         Jlos,  Ae 

flower,  consisting  of  calycine  foticdes  without  petals ;  a 

genus  of  planta  Class  12  Icotandria,  Order  5  Pdygvma. 

Generic  Characters,  Cai..  perianth  ooe-leavedT— Cor. 
none. — Stam.  ^lament*  numerous ;  anthers  oblong. — 
Fist,  germs  a  great  many ;  stigmas  glandulous. — ran. 
none  i  seeds  very  many. 

Species,  The  species  are  shrubs. — Calffcanthus  Jhridus, 
J^tneria  anemmts,  ^c.  Basteria,  Beurerioy  seu  Fra- 
teK  comi,  Sfc,  Carolina  All-spice.  native  of  Carolina. — 
Ctdueanthus  praeox,  Abai,  seu  B^bai^  Japan  All-apioe, 
nauve  of  3ama^Cafycasiikiu.  Penn^mau,  natiwe  of 
North  Ajosncat^Ca^imthittiJmM^  native  of  Noeth 
America. 

(^AliYCl'FLOE^  {Bot.)  tbe  sixteeolh. order  in  linnams* 
fiagmenti  of  a.natund  ainBgemeiit,..QonfiireheadiBg  thase 
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plmts  that  have  only  a  calyx  in  wbidi  tbe  stamina  are 
inserted,  as  in  Eteagnus,  Osyris*  Hippopha,  SfC. 

CALY'CIFOaM  {Bot.)  in  the  form  of  a  calyx,  an  epithet 
for  the  involucrum  when  it  has  tbe  appearance  of  a  <»lyx. 

CA'LYCINE  {Bot.)  of,  or  on,  the  calyx ;  an  epithet  either 
for  the  scales  or  the  thorns,  as  calycine  thorns,  those 
which  are  on  the  calyx. 

CA'LYCLE  {Bot.)  Calyculus,  a  diminutive  of  calyx,  a  row 
of  small  leaflets  [daced  at  the  base  of  the  calyx  en  the 
otUside.  The  calyde  of  the  seed  is  the  outer  proper 
cov«ing  of  the  seed,  iriiich  adbeves  to  it  to  ftciBatte  its 
dispersion. 

CA^LYCLED  {Bot.)  eali/culalus,  calycnlated ;  ap  epidiet 
either  for  the  perianth  or  the  pappus ;  perianthium  calvcu- 
fatumf  a  perianth  having  a  ealyole  at  the  base,  as  in  Dan- 
delion, Leoutodon  tonuMcim,  Sfc. ;  vgmu  cafyculatus,  a 
pappus  having  a  memlMnDaceous  cwycle  that  rises  over 
the  seed. 

CALYCO'STEMON  {Bot.)  Calycostemones,  a  name  for  a 
class  of  plenu,  according  to  Gleditseh  and  Monck,  which 
have  their  stamina  situated  on  the  calyx. 

CALYCULUS  (JSof.)  vide  Calwie. 

Caltculvs  echvMnm  {Zo^.)  tne  prickly  cases  or  sfcms  of 
sea  porcufHnes.  ApuL 

CALYPTRA  {Bat.)  the  Calyptra,  a  tender  akm  that  loosely 
covers  the  top  of  the  theca,  like  a  cup.  The  calyptra  is 
mttoMt,  hairy,  when  composed  of  hanv,  as  in  the  Polu- 
tru^m&mmuM;  htegra,  entire,  whoi  it  cov«n  tbewhow 
top  of  the  theca,  as  in  the  Grimmia  extinctoria  t  dimidiata^ 
hmt  whoi  it  half  covers  the  theca,  as  in  most  of  the 
Musei  i  dentatOt  dentated,  when  the  rim  is  set  with  teeth, 
as  in  the  Grimmia  dentata. 

CALYFTRArNTUES  {Bot.)  ftma  mA^,  operculmh  and 
m4a^  flower;  a  ^enus  of  plants.  Class  18  Icommiriat 
Order  1  Mmogynta. 

Generic  Characters,    Cai«  perianth  one-leaved. — CoK. 
none. — Stah.  fhments  very  many ;  atUhers  roundish. 
PiST.  germ  roundish  ;  style  simple ;  jAjgim  bkint— PcBf. 
berry  globular;  seed  sin^e. 
Species.   The  species  are  shrubs,  as  Calyptranthes  swty' 
gium,  sen  arooresoenst  Mjyrtus  siuyj^MMi,  Stu^itm,  seu 
Zw^giim  Jhaioostim,  native  of  Jamaica. — Cal^ptranthes 
guineensis,  seu  arborescens,  native  of  Guinea. — Caly^ 
tranthes  caryophiUtfolia,  seu  arborea,  Eugenia  carycjAtl' 
UfiiUa,  seu  corticosa,  Myrtut  eumtnif  Jambosa  ceramictt. 
Arbor  Ze^anica,  Sfc.  Caryaah^lus,  seu  Peria  Njara, 
native  of  the  East  la^e^^Odyplrtmthesjaii^olana,  seu 
arborea,  Ev^niajan^eiana,  Jambobtna,  seu  JamboU^a 
peduncitlataf  native  of  the  East  Indies. — CalyjOranthes 
chytracidia,  sea  orAorao,  Myrtus  ehytraculia,  ata  Cky-, 
traenUa  arborm^  native  of- Jaouuca.   C.  Baah,  Pin,g 
Rati  Hist,  Plant. 
CALYPTRATE  {Bot.)  calyptratus,  caped;  an  epithet  for 
the  arillus  when  it  covers  the  seed,  as  the  calyptra  sur- 
rounds the  top  of  the  tlieca  in  Mosses. 
CA'LYX  (Bot.)  in  Greek  mAvS,  a  cun;  in  English,  Empale- 
ment.  or  Flower-Cup ;  is  defined  by  Linnoeus  to  be  tbe 
outer  covering  of  the  flower,  or  the  first  of  the  seven' 
[nrta  of  fructification,  formed  of  the  cortex,  or  Outer  Bark. 
According  to  this  author,  the  Calyx  comprehends'Twri- 
anthium,  5ie  Perianth: ;  anthodium,  the  Common  PerianA, 
imw&crufli.  Involucre;  glumay  the  Glume;  spatha,  the 
S^the ;  cafyptra,  the  Calyptra ;  and  xiolva,  the  Wrap{>er. 
—Perianthittm,  the  Perianth  is  that  sort  of  calyx  which 
immediately  incloses  Uie  flower,  as  io.^.  1,  where  a  re- 
mesents  the  cidyx,  and  b  the  campaaiilSle  coroUa.  The 
Perianth  is  abiding,,  as  in  tfyoeofanuu  n^gier.  Henbane ; 
,   deoiduoas,  as  in  Tilia  Europieai  caduoous,  as  in  the 

Papaaer  «oaui/tmnt^ .  the  "Boppy;  double,  as  ir 
'  when  a  marks  die  perianth 
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tif  the  flower;  one,  two,  or  three-lexved,  Stc. ;  labtate,  as 
in  Sahia  ^^^aalis,  the  Sage,  Stc—Anthodiumt  a  calyx 
which  contains  a  great  number  of  flowers  hi  such  a  manner 
that  these  flowers  appear  to  form  but  one,  at  in  Ijeontodon 
iaraxaeum,  Danddion;  Cenfaurea  cyaniu,  Blue  Bottle,  &c. 

T^.l.  Fig^i.  3.  Pig.  4. 

The  anthodium  is  one  or  many-leaved,  scaly*  squarrose, 
fringed,  muricated,  thorny,  turbinated,  doubled  or  caly- 
cutated,  &c. — Involucrum,  the  involucre,  a  calyx  pecu- 
liar to  umbiliferous  flowers,  which  encloses  one  or  seve- 
ral flowers,  and  ia  therefore  generally  distinguished  into 
partial  and  universal,  as  in  fig.  3,  where  a  a  represent 
the  universal  involucre,  bbb  the  partial  involucre, cccc 
the  rays  of  the  umbel.— G/uma,  the  f^lume,  a  calyx  pe- 
culiar to  the  grasses,  the  leaves  of  which  are  called  val- 
vule. Valves,  as  in  fig.  4,  where  a  nkarks  one  of  die 
valves  of  a  bivalve  glume.— 5/Ni/Aa,  the  Spathe,  a  calyx 
of  the  spadiz  opening  or  burstinglongituainally  in  form 
of  a  sheath. — Calypira,  thecalyptre,  a  calyx  of  the  mosses 
covering  the  antlier  lilte  a  hood,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
bat  it  is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
the'  calyxes. — Ko/na,  the  Wrapper,  a  membranaceous 
cdyx  of  the Jungi^  which,  when  they  are  full  grown,  re- 
mains upon  the  ground. 

CAM^'A  (Min.)  a  gem  of  the  onyx  kind. 

CAMA'lEU  (Min.)  and  Cameo^n  stone  on  which  are  found 
various  6gures  and  representations  of  landscapes. 

Camaieu  \Paint.\  a  name  given  to  such  paintings  as  have 

>  but  one  colour,  where  the  lights  and  shades  are  made  on  a 
ground  of  gold  or  azure. 

CAMA'IL  [Ecc.)  a  purple  ornament  worn  by  a  bishop  over 
his  rochet. 

CA'MARA  {Ami.)  xm^f*,  »»fbifm;  1.  The  /brnir  of  the 
brain.  2.  The  vaulted  part  of  the  auricle  leading  to  the 
external  foramen.  Gel.  Def.  Med.;  Qribas.Med.  CoUA.^U 
Gorr.Def.Med. 

Camara  {Bot.)  the  Brasilian  name  for  the  Santona  of  Lin- 
neeus. — Camara  cu6a,  a  plant  with  hairy,  rough  leaves, 
something  like  succory ;  also  a  species  of  Mentattrum, 
or  Horse-Mint.  Pis.  apud  Rati  Hitt.  Plant.  —  Camara 
Mira,  a  Brasilian  plant,  which,  according  to  Piso,  opens 
every  day  exactly  at  eleven,  and  shuts  again  at  two.  Raii 
Hitt,  pHant.-'  Camara^  a  species  of  Dwarf-Honey-Suckle. 

CAMARAN-BA'YA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  L^smachia  of 
Unoseus. 

CAMARIN-BA'S  (Bot.)  a  Brasilian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  the  size  of  a  plum,  but  resembles  a  peach  in  taste. 
Pis.  apud  Raii  Htst.  Plant. 

CAMA'RIUM  (Anat.)  Mti^mfUt^  the  same  as  Cmmini. 

CAMAROMA  {Sure.)  vide  Camanuis. 

CAMAROSIS  (Arehit,)  wt^Mipnc,  the  raising  with  an  arch 
or  vault. 

Camarosis  iSaig.)  or,  in  I^Uin,  camarrnnat  cameratio,  a 
fracture  in  the  cranium,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  vault. 
Gal.  (fe  Fin.  Med.f  PttuL  Mg^net.  L  6,  e.  89;  Gorr. 
Def.  Med. 

CA^MAX  {Bot.)  from  mtis  pedamentumi  a  genus  of 

plants  in  Guiana,  Class  5  PetUanariay  Order  1  Monogmia. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. --Cor. 
one-petalled.— *STAM.^/S2ameii/«  five.'—PiST.  j:«rm  round- 
ly ;  stifl«  capillary ;  stigmas  three  or  four* — Pkr.  6eny 
ovate ;  seeds  very  many. 
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Species.   The  species  are  shrubs,      Camax  Jraxinea,  tea 
Ropourai  gutanensis,  native  of  Gniana.— Cnntar  guia* 
Miuu,  seu  Ropourea  guianensis,  native  of  Guiana. 
CAMBA'YES  (Com.)  cotton  cloths  made  at  Bengal,  Madras, 

and  other  places  in  India. 
CA'MBER  (Afar.)  in  general  any  thing  that  is  round ;  but 
chiefly  employed  for  cambering  the  ways  in  launching  a 
ship. 

CAMBER-BFAM  (Archit.)  from  «t/*<ir«>  a  vault;  a  beam 
cut  hollow  or  archwise  in  the  middle,  commonly  used  in 
platforms. 

CAIifBERED  (Afar.)  an  epithet  for  a  deck,  the  flooring  of 
which  is  highest  in  the  nuddle ;  also  when  it  is  irregularly 
and  defectively  so,  which  is  otherwise  denominated  broken- 
backed. 

CA'MBERING  (Afar.)  the  same  as  cambered. 
CA'MBING  {Bot  )  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  Molucca,  tha 

bark  of  which  is  efficacious  in  dysenteries. 
CA'MBIO  (Com.)  an  Italian  word  fbr  Exchange,  [vida 

Cambium"] 

CAMBIRE'A  (Med.)  the  name  which  Paracelsus  grrei  to 

-  a  venereal  bubo. 

CA'MBIS  (Com.)  one  trading  in  notes  or  bills  of  exchange. 

CA'MBIUM  (Com.)  in  Italian  cambiot  flrom  »«/Mrr«,  to 
bend ;  1.  The  exchanging  or  bartering  of  commodities, 
hence  liters  Cambii,  bills  of  exdiange ;  also  Cambitim 
sieeum,  i.  e.  pecunta  permutt^o,  £pyif(v  exehaim 
of  money.  2.  The  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  ror 
merchants. 

Cambioh  {Med.)  that  humour  <^  the  body  which,  eambUurt 
is  exchanged  into  glutinous  matter ;  among  the  Arabians, 

a  secondary  humour,  which  is  immediately  converted  into 
aliment,  the  two  others  being  termed  ros  and  gltUent  ac- 
cording to  Avicenna. 

Cambidm  (Bot.)  a  moisture  between  the  cortex  and  wood, 
which  in  the  air  becomes  mudlaginoui  and  tenadovs. 
Gretv,  Anat.  of  Plant. 

CA'MBLET  (Com.)  vide  Camlet. 

CAMBCKjIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  Cam- 
bodia, the  province  fVom  which  it  comes.  Class  >S  Poiy- 
andria,  Order  I  Monogynta.  This  tree  produces  the  gum 
called  Gamboge. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor. 
^ais  four.— SrAH.jS/amfnto  very  many ;  anthers  round- 
ish— PfsT.  germ  roundish ;  style  none;  stigma  four-clefi. 
Per. ^nte  roundish ;  solitary. 
Speaes.  The  only  species  is  the  Cambogia  GtUta^  Coddam- 
puUif  Carcapuii,  Catnbogium,  seu  Gambogia,  Gamboge- 
tree,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  Rati  Hist.  Plant, 

CAMBOGIUM  (Bot,)  the  same  as  Cambogia. 

CA'MBRE  {AnAit.)  French  for  the  bending  a  piece  of 
timber,  or  fbr  the  corye  of  an  arch. 

C  A'MBREL  {Mech.)  or  cambren,  a  crooked  stick  with  notches 
in  it,  on  which  butchers  bang  carcasses  of  mutton,  &c. 

CA'MBRER  (Archit.)  to  vault,  to  bend,  particularly  to  fit 
pannel  squares,  &c.  to  any  curved  dimensions. 

CA'MBRIC  (Com,)  a  species  of  very  fine  white  Hnen 
made  of  flax,  from  CambrcTisis  or  CambrOt  the  province 
where  it  was  first  manufactured. 

CAMBU'CA  (Med  )  a  bubo  in  the  grom.  Castd.  Lex.  Med, 

CA'MBUI  (Bot.)  the  Wild  American  Myrtle.  Marcgrao. 
Pis.  Bras.  Hitt. 

CA'MBULU  (Bot^  a  species  of  the  Bignonia  of  Linnsus. 

CA'MEL  {Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  of  Arabia,  remark- 
able for  its  swiflnesB,  and  its  power  of  subsisting  man^ 
days  without  water.  It  is  mild  and  gende,  unless  parti- 
cularly i^ovoked,  patient  of  hunger,  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing great  weights.  The  flesh  and  the  milk  of  this  aninud 
constitute  the  principal  food  of  theifdH^jtast8ofl.^urabia9 
and  the  countries  where  [^^iidiyi^r4k^U^'(0M!Q 
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C-A-xu  (Her.)  diii  admit  in  coats  of  amiSi 
denotes  expedition  in  buuness ;  sometimes  it 

is  only  used  as  Canting  Anas,  as  he  beareth, 
' '  *•  Ar^ntf  a  camel  passant,  by  the  name  of 
-    Camd,"   TMs  coat  stands  in  the  church  of 

Sary-Fomeroy,  in  the  countr  of  Devon. 
Cahbl  iMeeh.)  a  machine  used  for  KfttngTessels 

over  the  Pampus  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Y.   A  camel 

is  composed  of  tvo  separate  parts,  whose  outsides  are 

perpendicular,  and  whose  insides  are  concave,  so  as  to 

embrace  the  hull  of  a  ship  on  both  sides. 
CAMELA'RIUS  {Ant,)  a  camel  driver. 
CAMETLEON  (Astron.)  one  of  the  southern  constellations 

near  the  Soudi  Pole,  which  is  invisible  in  our  latitude. 

There  are  ten  stars  in  this  constellation,  according  to 

Sharpe'a  catalogue,  which  are,  howevCT^  only  of  the  fifth 

or  sixth  magnitude. 
CAMSI.XOM  (2im}2.)  vide  Chamaleon, 
CAHEU'NA  {Bat.)  the  Eryshmm  chemmthoiAt  of  lan- 

meas. 

CAME'LLIA  iBot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named  after  Mr.G. 

J.  Kamel,  or  Camellus,  a  botanist  in  conjunction  with 
~  Ray,  Class  16  Monaddj^kt,  Order  5  Polyandria. 

Generic  Charaden.    Cal.  perianth  many-leaved. — Cob. 
jKteii*  five.— STAU.jS/aflWfftf  numerous;  anthers  simple. 
—Fist. {[erm  romididt;       subulate;  ituma  acute. — 
Pkr.  eoMle  torUnate;  sems  kernels  ronncuut. 
~  S^pedci.     ibe  spedes^  are  shrubs,  as  CamdHa  Japonica, 
Thea  ChinensUf  TsiAakki  montantu,  syhestrist  seu  hor- 
temis,  ten  Horn  Chmattis,  Japan  Ros^  nadve  of  Japan. 
—CatndUa  SoMnmutf  sen  Sasanhoa,  native  of  Japan. 
CAMELOPAOtDALlS  {Zool.)  or  Camdopordns,  >«/«^ 
VMf^AK,  Camelopard,  from  MMfMi>a«  and  s-«fAai(,  a  panther; 
'  so  called,  according  to  Varro,  not  because  it  was  bom  of 

•  a  camel  and  a  panther,  but  from  its  figure.  It  is  called  in 
the  Arabic  Zurapha,  in  the  £thio^an  AaAw,  by  the 
Romans  ovn  Jera, 

•  Horat.  1.  S,  ep.  1,  t,  195. 

i>ii«rfum  |MRthera  gtma  emjiua  eam«b. 

Varr.  de  Lai.  Ling.  1.  5 ;  PUn.  1.  8,  c.  18  ;  Salin.  c  S3 ; 
IHon.  1.  43. 

Camelopabdalis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  ani- 

-  Dials,  Class  Mammaiia,  Order  Pecora. 

•  Generic  Characters,  Horns  simple ;  jfitre^eeth  lowtr  eight; 

body  whitish  mixed  with  tawny,  and  sprinkled  with 
numerous  rusty  spots. 
^xciee.    The  only  species  is  Catnelopardtdit  Oiraffa, 
Cemu  CamdopardaUs,  Cameliu  IndicuSf  seu  Gvraffa, 
Camdopard  Girafie,  a  native  of  iEthiopia,  wmcn  is 
sentle,  swift,  and  elegant;  when  about  to  He  down  it 
kneels  Uke  the  camel. 
Cakklopabdaus  (^Astron.)  a  new  constellation  fimned 
by  Hevelios,  couisting      thirtf-two  stars,  ntuated  be- 

-  tween  Cq^ieui,  Casui^da,  Pmeus,  the  two  bens,  and 
Draco. 

Camxlofardalis  {Her,)  a  charge  that  is  sometimes  borne 
in  coats  of  arms. 

CAMELOPODIUM  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  Hore-hound. 

CAMELS-HAHf  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  sweet  smellm^  rush 
erowine  in  Eastern  countries ;  the  Andropogon  of  Linnieus. 

CAMElAJS  {Zod.)  *?o3,  a»f*fmt,  a  beast  of  burden  used 
in  Asia,  of  which  the  Aratnans  distinguish  three  kinds ;. 
the  first,  the  cktdlarii,  cw,  in  the  Arabic,  heguin,  i.  e. 
iryMUf,  well-born,  or  of  good  breed,  w^ch  have  one  bunch, 
and  are  fitted  to  carry  wuttau  to  the  wdght  of  a  thousttid 
pounds ;  second,  those  with  two  bunches,  called  in  Arabie 
Aec&<(,  by  the  Grfteks  fltnrfim,  because  they  were  fovoA 
originalir  in  Baetria.  whidi  are  fitted  for  eonyingbordans, 
«r  for  riding;  tUrdlyi  the  gnuik»f  iA  AiMxt  tagiiM, 


Ofeek  ^^UKi.  dromedaries,  ao  called  flmn  their  swiftness, 
were  principally  used  by  the  m^les.  The  milk  and  fledi  of 
the  camel  were  v^  much  esteemed  among  the  andents, 
and  amonff  the  Canons  thdr  finest  garments  were  made 
of  its  hair.  Herodot.  1.  I,  c.  80,  Ac;  Aristot.  Hist. 
Animal.  1.  6,  c.  26;  Diodor.  1,  2,  Scc.'i  PUn.  1.  2,  c.  41, 
1.8,c.l8;  MUan.\.Vlt  cl4:  ^<^.  1.  S,  cfl;  ApoUon, 
Mirab.  c.  20 ;  Ve^et.  I.  S,  c.  23. 
Camelus,  tn  the  Ltnnean  system,  a  gen  US  of  animals.  Class 
Mammalia^  Order  Pecora. 

Generic  Characters,    Horns  none ;  Jbre-teeth  lower  six ; 

iush  distant,  upper  three,  lower  two ;  upper-lip  cleft. 
species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow;  the  Camelus 
Dromedarius,  in  French  Le  Dromadaire,  the  Dromedary, 
or  Arabian  Camel,  a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa- — Ca- 
melus Badrianus,  Dromedarius,  in  French  Le  Chameau, 
Bactrian  Camel,  native  of  India. — Camelus  Glama  seu 
Peruviantis,  Ods  Peruana^  in  French  Le  Lama,  the 
Glama  or  Llama,  native  of  South  America. — Camelus 
Vict^na  seu  Laniger,  Vicognes  ou  Vicunast  in  French  Iji 
Vigogne,  Vicuna  or  Vicunna. — Camelus  Paco,  Paco  or 
AlpBco,  native  of  Peru.— CatR«/t»  Huanacus,  Giuinaco- 
Huanacu,  Cervo-Camelus,  seu  Allo-Camelus,  Guanaco,  a 
native  of  Peru.— Comf/iu  Areueanus,  Aries  moromorui, 
in  FVench  Meuions  de  Penm,  Chilihucqhe^  native  of 
Peru,  Camoe,  and  ChiU. 
CAMEO  {Paint.)  vide  Camoint. 

CA'MERA  (Ani.)  wi^Mp,  a  vault,  or  «ifun,'a  curvatnre; 
1 .  A  kmd  Of  ships  «mh  ctoae  sides,  and  a  iride  hold  covered 
at  the  top,  which  were  used  by  those  who  lived  near  the 
Black  Sea.  Tadt.  Hkt.  1.  S,  c  47;  GyrakL  de  Nairg.  c.  18; 
Ale)^.  Gen.  Dier,  1.  4>  c.  3.   2.  A  roof  [vide  Camara^ 

Camera  ierree  {Areheed.)  a  crooked  plot  of  ground. 

Camera  {Mus.)  a  term  in  composers*  boolcs  fknoting  music 
for  the  chamfa^ir,  or  for  private  concerts. 

Cambba  Mdia  (AfecA.)  a  name  given  b;^  Kinder  to  a  con- 
trivance far  bkiwinff  the  fire  for  the  fusion  of  ores  without 
beJIows,  which  is  emcted  by  means  of  water  falling  through 
a  funnel  into  a  close  vessel,  which  sends  from  It  so  much 
air  or  vapour  as  continually  blows  the  fire.— Cam^a  lucida, 
a  contrivance  of  Dr.  HeoKe*s,  to  make  the  image  of  any 
thmg  appear  on  a  wall  in  a  Ught  room,  either  by  day  or 
night,  wtoch  is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tionsj  vol.  ii^  No.  38. 

Cambba  obscura  (<>p<.^  an  optical  machine  or  apparatus 
representing  an  artificid  eye,  bv  which  the  images  of  ex* 
temal  objects,  received  throupiF'a  ^double  convex  glass, 
are  shown  distinctly,  and  in  their  native  colours,  on  a 
white  ground  placed  within  the  machine  in  the  focus  of 
the  glass.  The  first  invention  of  this  machine  is  ascribed 
to  John  Baptists  Porta,  by  whom  it  is  described  at  lat^e  in 
his  Magia  Naturalis.  [tide  OpOesl 

CAMERA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  ffemis  of  plants,  named  by  Pluuier 
after  J.  Camerarins,  a  {%ysician  and  botmist,  m  Nurem- 
bei^;  itiBctftheC3aiB5/'cntofuRrMi,Orderl  Mom^tftna, 
Generic  Charadere.  Cal.  periantk  five-deft — Cob.  mo- 
nopetdons.— STAit.^/EZmuitfo  five;  anthers  conveinn^. 
— PiST.  germs  two;  shfet  hardly  any;  stigmat  obscure. 
PxR.  JoUtdes  two ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species.   The  species  are  ihrubsi  namely,  the  Cameraria 
latifolui_  sen  arborea.  Bastard  Mangeneel,  native  of 
Amenca.-^G»wMna  Ze^mai,  seu  Apoegno  Nerimn, 
native  of  Ceyl<m,  Ac 

Cahxraria,  the  Montia  of  Linnsnis. 

C AMERAHIUS  {Ant.)  a  chamberiam  or  treanrer. 

CAMERATIO  iMed^  vide  Camarosis. 

GAMERO^IANS  {Ecc.)  field  conventiclers,  or  a  fhnatic 
sort  of  Scotdh  Presbyterians,  called-  after  one  Cameron, 
their  leader,  and  chaplain  of  t)M  t^^^a/Mf-fn^AAidk  he 
'  abb  gave  faiaiiadie.  Digitized  by  VjQOQlC 
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CA'MERY  {Vet.)  a  diBease  in  horm,  called  alvo  the  DroMte, 
when  anuul  warts  or  piuipleB  artse  in  the  mouth. 

CA'MES  {Miti.)  or  camett  silver. 

Cames  (Mech.)  slender  rods  of  ca^t  lead,  of  which  glaziers 
makQ  their  turned  or  milled  lead  for  joiotng  the  panes  or 
quarrels  of  glass. 

CAIrtFERING  {Carpent.)  vide  Cham/bring. 

CA'MICA  {Archeeol.)  an  old  wordfbr  camlet. 

CAMl'LII  (^n/.)  or  CamlUe^  priesu  institiUed  by  Romulus. 

CA'MINUS  {Ant.)  Ktf  ^i*of,  from  aM«>  to  bum ;  a  furoacey  or 
chimney ;  also  a  bell. 

CA'MION  {Mil)  a  sort  of  cart  or  dray  vrith  two  wheels, 
drawn  by  two  borsest  which  serves  to  convey  cannon-balls. 

CAMISA'DE  (Mi/.)  French  for  setting  upon  or  surprizing 
an  enemy  by  night,  when  the  soldiers  bad  their  shirts  over 
thar  clothes,  tliat  they  might  be  known  to  each  other. 

CA'MISATED  {Ecc.)  clothed  in  the  camisia,  or  surplice. 

CAMI'SIA  (Ecc.j  from  the  Hebrew  jt^op,  a  long  linen  vest- 
ment of  the  priestSt  a  suiplice. 

Camisia  JcBttis  {Anat.)  the  shirt  of  the  fcetus.  [vide  Cfto- 
rion] 

CAMLET  (Com.)  orcamblet;  in  French  camr/of,  in  Italian 
cameUato,  a  fine  stuff,  composed  of  a  warp  and  woof,  and 
manufactured  on  a  loom  with  two  treddlea,  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  originally  made  of  camel's  hair  only. 
Camlets  are  of  different  kinds,  as  follow,  namdy — Goat  s- 
hair,  wool,  or  silk  camlets^  according  as  they  are  made  of 
those  materials. — Figured  camlets,  having  figures  printed 
upon  them. —  fVavai  camlets,  having  a  wave  imprinted  upon 
them,  as  on  tabbies. — Water  camet^  such  aa  undergo  a 
certain  preparation  with  water;  but  Uie  water  camlets  of 
Verona  are  a  kind  of  tfbtnes. 

CAMLETTO  (Cow.)  or  Camlettun,  a  sffi^  of  fine  worsted 
camlets  or  camdots. 

CA'MA^ARON  (Bot.)  vel  Cammrumt  latfi^fm,  (h^ 

.  nitum  mv^niarim  4j( ilMomta^ 

^A'MMOCK  (i?of.)  another  name  for  thje  h«ri>  Reat-hairow. 

CAiMO'CA  (i4nj.)  a  garment  of  silk,  oraDy,:pEcciouiB,fiku$'. 

CAMOCLA'DIA  {Bot.)  thesatne  as  CopiocUtd^a^ 

CA'MOMlLE(Bof.)  vide  Ch^numile^ 

CAMOU'FLET  [Mil.)  French  for  a  stinkuig  kind  of  com- 
bustiUe  blown  out  of  paper  cases  into  the  minera'  ^^cb 

.  iwhile  thtiy  are  working  in  the  gallpries  of  die  countermines. 
— Camoitfiet  signifies  also  the  sudden  ei^os^i^  «f  ti  pistol 

:  when  minws  «icQm4er  one  ^ai^h^r. 

CAMP  (^n^.)  vide  Cos^rum,  and  MiliUfl. 

Qaup  {^lil.)  the  space  of  ^gro^nd  ecxapied  by  an  army  pltiith- 
i^  its  tent<  when  in  tlie  field,  and  upon  which  all  its  t^p- 
.paratus,  baggage,  &c.  are  disposed  according  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Qoartpr-Master-General,  by  whom  the 
ground  is  marked  out,  and  to  every  regiment  its  portion  is 
allotted. — Camp  colour  men,  the. men  who  carry  the  camp 
ootours.-^i^i^uv  camp,  the  same     flying  am^. 

CAMip  CEI'LIMj  {Arcliit.)  a  ceiling  formed  by  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  wall  oa  each  side  towards  the  plane  surface,  in 

.  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  somet^iin^  like  a  coved  ceil- 
i^.   It  is*  most  frtfqneatJIy  uaed  ia  garrets,  where  ^here 

.  would  oUierwise  -be  a  deficiency  In,  tlfe  height  to  dear  tlie 
head. 

CA'MP-HQHT  the  figh^qg  of  two  ;<|haitapiow  or 

combatants     the  fieldj  ,    J^mt.  ^21,  , 

CAMP-QUA'RTE^S  {ComA  ibe  .Quarters  which  the,  Sia- 
mese and  dth6r  nations  assign  to,tI>^  foreigpeiis,  with  vfhom 
they  trade.  ;.,  :     ,  , 

CAMPA(U?$  dieiperipd.withiu  the^apw  "of  a.^ean 

that  an  army  continiies  io  th<^  Md  irithoat 'g(Wg  iatp; 
l)uaatera»  -arhieh  19.  mi^ttty  ^vm$.  .ttiQ  tmn9&  Jind  at^  mme^ 
u^aaom'—tff^ifittr.,  cffi^fgns  Are:<a  c^4ie4'.«lwn,  military 
«pefli^H>«9  qvfl.iMmt¥lu$ditf)rpqgH:lhe  yrmt/ei/t  u^nnyfJm^ 
is  rarely  the  case.-^Cum/w^Ji  oven,  ^jBfffiWtl^  j>]^(jeH^e 


of  copper,  and  nosed  u^n  feet,  10  that  fire  Buy  be  mada 

underneath. 

C A'MFAN A  (£cc.)  the  name  of  a  church  bell;  so  caUjed 
because  the  use  of  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  ChrisUan 
Church  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Kola,  a  town  of  Campaoia. 

Hier. 

CAMPANA'CE^  {Bot.)  one  of  lauueua's  Natural  Orders, 
including  the  bell-shaped  flowers,  as  the  Campanula,  Goa- 

volvahis,  &c. 
CAMPA'NIFORM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Campanulatc. 
CAMPANl'LE  {Archil.)  a  tower  allotted  for  tlie  bells  in 

Italy. 

CAMFANOXOGV  {Lit.)  Ote  art  of  casting  ud  rin^g  of 
bells,  from  catt^na,  a  bell,  and  Aty^,  a  doctrine.  ■ 

CAMPA'NULA  {Bot.)  a  diroinytive  of  caatpana,  a  bell,  a 
genua  of  plantB,  Class  5  Penitudria,  Order  l.Mon^yma^ 
Generic  characters,   C Ah.  perianth  five-parted.— Cou.  -mo- 
nopetalous, — St  ah.  ^filttmentt  five ;  antkert  cwnpresacJ. 
-^Fi  it.  germ  angular ;  difU  filifonn ;  siigiHa  tbree-paited. 
—Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  numerous. 
Species,   Toe  species  are  mostly  pesennials,  as — Campa- 
.  nula  rolundi/Uia,  glabra^  seu  Saptawu/us  s^vcstris,  SfC, 
Round-leaved  Bdl-Flower,  a  native  of  Britain.— CaftyA- 
nvia  laiijblia,  seu  maiima,  TracheUum  angHcum,  ifc.  ^eu 
majusy  ^c.  Hroad-leaved  BeU-Flower,  or  Giant  Tliroat- 
wort,  a  native  of  Britain.-— Cont/Minu/a  rapunculoides 
horteruis,  or  Eampion-like  fiell-Flower,  a  native  of  Bri- 
bun. — Cqmpanula  TracheUum,  Trachelium 
carta  major,  seu  Rapum  svlvestre,  Sfc.  Great  bell  flower. 
Great  or  Nettle-leaved  Throat-wort,  or  Canterbiury-Bell, 
a  native  of  Britain. — Campanula  glomerata,  aea  pralensis 
Trachelium  minus,  seu  Alpinum^  S^c.  sen  Rapunculus 
nlvaticus,  Sfc.  Small  or  Clustered  BeU-Flower,  or  Little 
Canterburv-Bell,  a  native  of  Britain.-**  Cam^wuc/a  hede* 
rwuH  Ivy-leaved  Betl-Flower,  a  native  of  Britam.— Ctxm- 
panula  cenisia,  seu  unffiora,  (filiate  BeU-Flower,  a  native 
of  tlie  Alps  of  Switzerland. — Campanula  petraa,  sea 
Trachelium  majus,  ^c.  Great  Stqni^ Throat- Wort.  Sovne 
are  shrubs,  as — Campanula  Jruiicosa,  seu  Prismatoearpvt 
Jruiicostts,  shrubby  Cape  Bell-Flower.— -Campanit/Ia  te- 
nfilloy^  RaUve  of  the.  Cap^  of  (^ood  Hone,  Ire.  Some 
are  biennials,  as  the — Campanula  thyrsotaeOy  Alopecurus 
Aipifim,  Cervicari(i  nuffor,  sen  TratAelium  th^rteides. 
Long-spiked  Bell-Flover,  anative  of  the  Alps.— Cb»i]M- 
'  Kfila  /HfMtfti  seu  Rapunculuf  syhestris,  Waved-leaiied 
Bell  fiqwer,  a,  nafive  of  Snritaerland. — Campanula  pa* 
tula,  seu  Itapuntium,  Spreading,  or  Field  Bell-FIower,  a 
native  of  ]^ritain.-^Caffi^nuAi  rapunculus,  Rapunadiifn, 
RapujUium  parvum,,  RapunaJus  esculentus,  seu  £nntM 
Nicandri,  Ramjirpo,  a  native  of  Britain.    Some  are  an- 
.  nuals,  as  the — Campanula  ht/hrida,  l^e^ulum  Veneris, 
Pentatfonium,  Prismatocarpus,  seu  Onoorjfdtis,  Sjc.  Com 
Bell  'floweB,<Cor9  Violet,  orSm^lI  Venus*  LooLin^glan. 
— Campajwla  ^^uUtm^  seu  Onobf^ts  aroensts,  aeu 
Prisma^ooarpuf  spees^Utfn,^  Venus*  looking-glass. — Cam- 
panula prismatocarpus,  seu  Prismatocarpus  nitidus,  Long- 
capsul^  BellrFlQffer,  a.'m^ve.  qf  the  Ciq[»e  of  Good 
Hope,  &c. 

CAMPAN'ULA'TA  {Bol,)  llie  same  a5i«a«o. 
C^^A'Nl'L ATE  {Bat.}  campanulaiut,  foetUwped;  m 
.  ^ll^for  tht  corolta,  calyx.,  Qpotarji,  &c*;  coraSa  cam- 
.  p^nntaHh  B  curoliu  that  giows  wider  towarda  tbe  aiouth» 
.  E0i48'to,  ries^mbiea.b»lli  w  tn;Ui4€aiit«rbH(9r.BeU;  cafyx 
c^fupuft^intj^i  «  b«ll-«b«p«d  ealjK)  as  in  Ckeiroimi  tucfa- 
. :  71H0  «ll9MlM^^aiJ»Wr«W«d!aectam^  «a  in  Narvisns. 
Qmff^9S^Smii^raa9^\  m  pontioa;  of  aJwger  fiehior 

CA'JffB^it^iMJO  «^w9t,  frjKB  H^tn^  .a  Aextne,  becnufl  it 
<^^Jlm^il^iU«n;ApftiJv^orm  ortfrubvUbiiaaay&et, 
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large  Mh  which  were  so  caUed  fron  their  bentfiag  their 
tails. 

Camps  {Anat.)  adf^ezion  or  bending,  at  in  the  perfora- 
*ioiH  of  tiw  noMvHs;  abe  the  kam,  because  h  is  nsnally 
bent;  and  any  articulation.   Gal.  de  U»u.  l^rti.  1.  S»  o.  2. 

CAMP&CHE-WOOD  {Bat.)  Log-wood ;  a  West  Indian 
mwd,  from  the  HamtUox^um  eampechiantm  of  Linnsus  ; 
die  wood  is  hard,  and  batix  the  bark  and  the  gum  are  genUe 
aatrinaenta. 

CA'MPHIRE-TREE  {Bot.)  or  Camphor-Tree,  the  Lanrus 
ctm^&ra  of  Ltnneus ;  a  tree  so  called  because  it  yields 
the  cmphor,  whidi  is  extracted  by  distilling  the  wood  with 
watn-  in  pots  stuffed  wiUi  straw,  when  the  camphor  sob- 
linm,  and  concretes  upon  the  straw  in  the  form  of  a  grey 
powder,    [vide  Cantpnor'] 

CA'MPHOtt  (CActb.)  ca?frpAuni,  and  in  modem  Greek  jwe^sp, 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Arisbiens.  It  is  a  singular  substance,  dry, 
fifabie,  of  a  white  colour,  an  acrid  mtter  taste,  and  a  pe- 
oetradng  smell.  Boerhaave  and  others  looked  upon  it  to  be 
•  lughly  perfect  simple  and  volatile  resin,  or  an  oil  of  a 
•olid  form  and  consistence ;  but  modem  chemists  have  pro- 
Boonced  it  to  be  a  substance  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be 
dasaed  wtdi  «ther  the  oils  or  the  resins.  It  is  altogedier 
Tolatile  and  inflammable,  solable  in  vinous  spirits,  oi»,  and 
mineral  acids,  but  not  in  water,  alcaiies,  or  vegetable  acids. 
Besides  the  common  cam^or  just  described,  there  is  an> 
odier  species,,  procured  from  the  volatile  oils  of  several 
l^ants,  as  Rosemaiy,  Sage,  Lavender,  &c, ;  and  an  mtifi- 
cial  csHDi^or,  procured  by  treating  oil  of  turpentine  with 

-  muriaUc  a«d. — Oil  CtmphoTy  an  oil  which  is  procured 
by  the  sduUon  of  camphor  in  nitric  acid. 

GAMPHORA'SMA  (Bot.)  Turkey  Balsam ;  so  called  from 
its  caraphor-lik6  smell. 

CAMPHOR  ATA  (Bot.)  the  Camphorosma  pdytmum  ar- 
vense,  Sdago  eorymbosa^  of  lAnntEm.    Bank.}  Rait,  S^c. 

CA'MPHORATE  (Chem.)  cjimphoric  acid  combined  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  as  the  oamphorate  of 
alanine,  the  eamphorate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

CAMPHORATED  {Ckem.)  mixed  or  impregnated  with 

'  camphire,  as  saline  and  camphorated  liquors. 

CAMPHORATUM  OLEUM  {Med.)  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  olive  oil,  with  one  of  camphor. 

CAMPHaRIC  ACID  {Chem.)  an  acid  obtamed  by  distU- 
ling  camphor  in  nitric  acid. 

CAMPHORO'SMA  (Bot.)  from  camphora,  and  •e-/*i),  odor ; 
Camplior- Smell.  I.  A  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tctrandria, 
Order  1  Monogi/nia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  pitcher-shaped.— Cor. 
none.— 6t A u.jS/amen/j  four ;  anthers  oval. — PisT.  germ 
ovate ;  style  filiform ;  stigmas  acute.  Per.  capsuU  one- 
celled ;  seed  single. 

^xeies.   The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  n^'Camj^orosma 

SifedcM,  sen  fruticosa,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope.-^Caii^norosma  monspdiacot  SdagOy  sen  Campho' 
rata  Ai'mifo,  seu  monspdiensiumy  Hairy  Camphorosmat 
native  of  Spain,  &c.  But  some  are  perennials,  as — 
Cemphcroma  acatOy  Camphorata  altera,  Camphorata 
congener,  seu  AnihyUis  altera,  8^c.  Sharp-leaved  Cam- 
phorosma, native  of  \toXy .-^Camphorosma  glabra^  Cam- 
phorata elabria,  seu  Pofyehemon,  Smooth  Camphorosma, 
native  of  Switzerland,  3tc,  ttttd~Camphorosma  Pteran- 
thust  Lohichea  eervina,  sen  Pteranthut,  is  an  annual,  and 
native  of  Arabia.  Bauh,  Pin. ;  Park,  Tkeat.  Bt^an. ; 
Riiii  Hist.  Plant,~~Camphorosmaf  is  also'  the  Dracoce- 
phalum  Canariense  of  Linneeus. 
CAMPICU'RSIO  (Ant.)  the  exerciie  of  traiAing  soldienrin 
nsarching. 

CAMPIDUCTO^ES  {Ant.)  officers  who  drilled- or  exbr- 
tktd  the  yotmg  toldiers  ^in  their  postures  and'ia  the  \ik 


of  their  armst  th«r  were  also  called  dodoires  armorum 
eampigemi,  or  in  the  Greek  ArAoAJlin*^.  V^^.  1. 1,  c.  1 ; 
L  S,  c.  S3;  Satmas  in  Lamprid.  Ate*.  8ev.  c  53 ;  Vales  in 
ArnmiM*  1. 15,  c.  9. 

CAMPPGENI  [Ant.)  vide  Cimtdductores. 

CA'MPION  (Bot.)  an  annual,  the  ^grotf^mma  of  Linnsnis. 
The  principiBl  species  are  as  follow  ;  namely — Rose  Cam- 
pion, Agrostemma  coronarioy  a  pretty  garden  fiower,  having 
a  v^ite  tubular  or  swelling  blossom,  with  red  in  the 
middle.  When  it  becomes  fixed  in  a  place  it  grows  as 
freelv  as  a  weed. — Com  Campion,  or  Cockle,  a  common 
weed  in  com-tidds. 

CAMPTAU'LA  (Ant.)  a  trumpeter.    Vopisc.  Carin.  c.  19. 

CA'MPUS  MARTII  {Archad.)  or  Mail,  an  assembly  of 
the  people  every  year  in  March  or  May^  where  they  con- 
federated together  to  defend  the  country  agfunst  all 
enemies.    Leg.  Edw.  Confess. 

CA'MPYLON  (Med.)  KttfMfo>m,  from  Ku/bwrm,  to  bend;  a 
distortion  of  the  eye.    Cdsus,  1.  1 ,  c.  6. 

CAMPYLOTIS  (Med.)  a  preternatural  incurvation. 

CAMU'NIUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Chalcas  paniculata. 

CA'MUS  (Ant.)  1.  a  sort  of  snaffle  or  curb,  with  which 
spirited  horses  used  to  be  kept  in  check.  Hesuchius ; 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signi/.j  Isid.  Orig.  1.  2,  c.  16;  Buieng.  de 
Eouit.  c.  17.  2.  A  sort  of  vessel  made  like  a  funnel,  into 
which  Uie  judges  used  to  cast  thdr  lots  by  which  they 
passed  sentence  on  crimmals.  Sehd,  in  Aristoph,  Eq. 
act.  S,  seen.  2.  . 

CAN  ^Afar.)  the  vessel  particularly  used  by  seamen  in 
drinking  their  grog. — Can-buoy  (vide  Buoy\. — Canhoo^s, 
an  instriunent  used  for  slinging  a  cask  by  the  ends  of  its 
staves. 

CA'NA  (Archad,)  a  rod  or  distance  in  the  measure  ground. 

CA'NABIS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Bidens. 

CA'NADA  BALSAM  (Bot.)  a  balsam  which  ii  produced 

from  the  Vinm  bnlsamea, 
CANADE'LLA  (Ich.)  a  kind  of  sea-fish,  not  unlike  the 

perch. 

CANAI'LLE  (Palit.)  a  term  among  the  French  for  the  mob 
or  ndjble. 

CANA'L  (Hydraul.)  an  artificial  river,  provided  with  locks 
and  sluices,  and  sustained  by  banks  and  mounds.  They 
are  sometimes  formed  for  ornament,  as  the  canals  of  Ver- 
sailles, Fontainbleau,  and  St.  James's  Park;  but  they  are 
most  commonly  dug  for  commeEcial  purposes,  to  expedite 
the  inland  carri^e  of  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 

Canal  (Archit.)  the  same  as  Flute.— Caria/  of  the  larmier^ 
the  hollow  platfond,  or  the  soffit,  for  preventing  the  rain- 
water from  reaching  the  lower  part  of  the  cornice. — 
Canal  of  the  vdute,  the  channel  on  the  face  of  the  circum- 
volutions inclosed  by  a  list  in  the  Ionic  capital. 

Canal  (Surg.)  vide  CanaUs,. 

CANArL-COAL  (Mb.)  otherwise  called  Bovey-Coal.  the 
Bitumen  amvelites  ef  Lmnsus,  a  compact  jet-black  glcusy 
kind  of  coal,  that  bums  with  a  bright  white  flame,  like  a 
candle;  is  easily  kindled,  and  leaVes  a  strong  or  sooty 
residuum.   It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  may,  like 

'  jet,  be  made  into  trhikets.  Specific  gravity  from  1.232  to 
1.426. 

CANA-LES  SEMICIRCULARES  (Anat.)  the  three  semi- 
circular canals  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  labyrinth 
in  each  ear.  They  Open  by  five  orifices  into  tiie  ves- 
tibulum. 

CANALICULATUS  (Bot.)  channelled  j  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf. 

CANAXIS  (Ant.)  from  x»"*'*  to  gape;  a  reed  or  pipe,  ao 
called  because  it  'A  hoUow. 

Canalis  (Anat.)  in  the  sense  of  a  channel,  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  vessels  of  the  body;  but  it  is  also  used  in  anplica- 
tion  to  particular  part6,^as— ^^Tfee8'i5'*e«tfi>®^tV 
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VMsd  peculiar  to  the  fcitiu,  which  disappeart  after  the 
lurth.  The  blood  passes  through  this  vessel  from  the  pul- 
monary artery  into  the  aorta.— Catui/u  natalis,  a  canal 

going  nom  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye  downwards  into 
le  nose :  it  is  situated  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and 
is  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane  continned  from  the 
nose. — CanaUt  PetUianui,  a  triangular  cavt^,  fso  called 
from  M .  Petitt  its  discoverer,)  between  the  two  lamine  of 
the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  eye*  in  the  anterior  part, 
formed  by  the  separation  of  anterior  lanuna  from  the  pos- 
terior^Gmo^  tempetrot,  the  half  bony  canal  of  the  ear. 
^CantUis  venosust  another  canal  pecuuar  to  the  fcetus, 
that  conveys  the  maternal  blood  from  the  porta  of  the 
liver  to  the  ascending  vena,  and  disappears  after  the  btrtfa. 
Canalis  is  also  the  name  of  the  middle  cavity  or  perfora- 
tion in  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck*  through  which  the 
spinal  marrow  reaches  from  the  bnun. 
Canalis  (Surg.)  r^xv^  a  hollow  instrument  like  a  reed, 
made  either  of  wood,  or  reeds,  and  linen,  which  serves  for 
embracing  and  holding  a  broken  limb.    Hippocrat.  de 
Fract.  Sfc.  et  Gal,  Com.  Cd,  1.  8,  c.  10;  Paid  £ginet.  1.  6, 
c.  106 ;  SchuUet.  Armament,  p.  1,  tab.  23. 
CA'NAN  (Com.)  a  liquid  measure  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
which  the  Portuguese  call  choup ;  it  contains  a  pot,  or 
near  two  pints,  of  Paris.    One-fourth  of  the  canan  is 
called  loingt  tlie  same  as  the  French  ckojnne, 
CANARIE'NSIS  {NtU.)  Canary,  or  belongmg  to  the  Ca- 
nary Islands ;  en  epithet  apfuied  to  plants  and  aoimalf ; 
so  Canary  Birds,  &c. 
Caharibs  IMut.)  an  old  dance. 

CAKARI'NA  (Bo<.)  a  genus  ofplants,  so  named  because  it 
is  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  'Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1 

Generic  Charmer*.  Cal,  perianth  niperior,— CoK.  mo- 
nopetaloua.— >Stah.  .^^amente  nz;  muhen  pendulous 
from  the  tip. — Pist.  germ  Inferior;  conical; 
tti^a  elevated. — Pbb.  capsule  obtuse ;  m«i2>  numerous. 

Spectet.  The  species  are—Canarina  campanula,  seu  Cam- 
panula Cananenm,  SfC  Canary  Bell-flower,  a  perennial, 
native  of  the  Canaries. — Ctmarma  Zangiuittr,  native  of 
Zanguebar. 

CANA'RIUM  AUGURIUM  (Ant.)  a  sacriBce  among  the 
Romans,  of  a  red  dog,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
fury  of  the  dog-star  on  the  appr<Mch  of  harvest. 

Ovid.  Fust.  L  4,  v.  9S9. 

£tf  emit,  lamtm  iktmt,  ipio  ndtn  moto 
Tarta  MuU  kUh*.  pnceMdtrgu 
Pn  MM  tiilfrtOi  Mutt  MB  impMiitiir  arm 
Et,  plan  fenat,  nil  mri  iiom«»  hcftrt. 

Plin.  1.  18,  c.  3  ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signtf.;  Alex.  Gen.  Dier. 
1.  S,  c.  12;  Salmas. 
Canarium  {Bot.)  a  genus  ofplants  so  named,  from  canari, 
the  vernacular  name  in  the  Malay  language,  Class  22 
Dioecia,  Order  5  Pentandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  three. — StAM.  JUamentt  five;  aiUhera  oblong.^ 
I^sT.  germ  ovate ;  style  scarcely  any ;  tligma  headra.— 
Per.  drupe  dry ;  «ea  nut  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Canarium  communet 
seii  vulgare,  seu  Mehenbetkene,  native  of  the  Moluccas. 
— Canarium  syl'oestre,  a  shrub,  native  of  Amboyna. — 
Canarium  iaSamlfirumt  aeu.  odor^nim,  a  shrub, 
native  of  Amboyna. — Canaritm  hirsutttm,  seu  odor(fe- 
rum,  ^c.  native  of  the  Moluccain— GanortiHii  microcar^ 
putjtt  seu  miruttuum,  native  of  the  Mduccas.— CSsAarutm 
decumanum,  native  of  the  Moluccas. 

CANA'RY  iOm.)  or  Canary  Bird,  a  well-known  singing 
bird,  the  FringtUa  Canaria  of  Linnaeus. 

CANA'RY-GRASS  {Bot.)  the  Phakris  of lonnaeui. 
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CA'NCAMUM  {Nat.)  a  kind  o^  gum  brought  from  Arabia. 

very  like  myrrh.   Plin.  1. 12,  c.  20. 
TO  CANCEL  (Prutf.)  to  throw  aside  any  portion  of  « 

printed  work,  as  ungle  leaves  or  wh(de  sheets,  &c.  and 

print  it  afresh. 

CANCELI'ER  {Fedcon.)  is  when  a  lij^t-flown  hawk  in  her 
stooping  turns  two  or  three  times  upon  the  wind  to  recover 
herself  before  she  seizes  her  prey. 

CANCELLA'lUA  CURIA(>ln:W.)theCourt  of  Chancery. 

CANCELLARU  {Ant.)  officers  at  the  emperor's  court  vho 
attended  ad  Cancellos,  i.  e.  at  the  bars.  Vopite.  Carm,  c.  16. 

CANCELLATION  {Lata)  expunging  the  contents  of  an 
instrument  by  means  of  striking  two  lines  through  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross ;  so  called  from  cancdbu,  a  croas-bnr. 

CANCELLATED  {Bot.)  cancellatus,  croBS-barred  or  lat- 
ticed, an  epithet  for  tiie  involucre  and  capsule,  [vide 
Latticed] 

CANCELLER  {Falcon.)  vide  Cancdier. 

CANCE'LLI  (ArchU.)  my^lSn,  trellis,  or  lattice-woric,  as  in 
latticed  windows,  &c.  made  of  cross-bars,  of  wood,  or 
iron ;  also  the  balusters  or  rails  encompassing  the  bar  0:f  ia 
court  of  justice ;  and  the  chancel  of  a  church.  Schol. 
Aristopk.  in  Eq.  act  2,  seen.  1 ;  Spartian.  in  Caracal  i 
Ammian.  I.  30  ;  Cassiodor.  1. 1 1 ,  ep.  6 ;  Anastas.  Biil,  in 
Sixt.  Papias.  Element.;  Oder.  Vital.  1.  2. 

Cancelli  j^naf.)  the  reticular  substance  in  bones. 

C ANCE'LLUS  ( Era.)  a  spedes  of  Cancer,  under  the  division 
Gammarus,  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  with  which  it 
keeps  hold  of  whatever  it  fixes  upon. 

C  A'NCER  {Ent.)  ttufWH,  from  m^mc,  rough ;  because  it  has  a 
shell  funushed  with  rough  claws ;  the  Crab,  an  animal  fre- 
quently spoken  of  by  the  ancients.  Aristotie  mentions  three 
species,  namely — Mkm,  nttea,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  kind; 
—^MyiyicjNigiirtu,  otherwise  called  Cancer  marinus.'—Cameer 
Jlitoiale,  a  variety  of  which  was  so  much  more  smft  than 
dte  rest  as  to  have  the  name  t^eqtuts,  Aristot,  Hist,  1.  4, 
c.  2;  Plin.  I.  9,  c.  31 ;  .Mian,  Hist.  Aram.  \.  17,  c.  Ij 
Athm.\.  S.clS, 

Cancer,  in  the  Lmnean  syaem,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Insecta,  Order  Aptera, 

Generic  Character.   Legs  six  or  eight,  besides ''cfadate 
claws ;  feelers  six,   unet^ual.— ^»  two,  moveabl&r— 
MandMes  homy.— Lip  tnple.— disarticulated. 
Species.   The  species  are  distinguished  into  the  following 
classes:  1.  The  Crab,  having  four  filiform  antennae. 
2.  Pagurus,  having  pedunculate  antenna.    3.  Galathea, 
having  unequal  antennte.   4.  Astacus,  Lobster,  Craw- 
fish,  &c.   5.  SguiUat  the  Squill,  having  the  shell  of  the 
thorax  extremely  diort.    6.  Gammarus,  having  very 
simple  antrans.   7.  ScifUanu,  having  two  biarticulate 
plates  instead  of  the  hinder  antennae. 
CAOVCER  {Numis.)  that  species  of  the  cancer  known  among 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  the  Pagurus,  was  the  synrftei 
of  Agrigentum,  and  other  towns  of  Sicily,  as  it  is  com- 
miHily  represented  on  medals.  Goltz,  Mag.  Graci  Haver' 
kamp.  Parut.  Sicil.  Descrit. 
Cancer  (Astron.)  the  fourth  sign  in  the  zodiac,  mailed 
thus,  s,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  21st  day  of  June, 
thence  called  the  summer  solstice.   It  is  called  in  the 
Greek  Urttrm,  i.  e.  eight-footed,  or  mtrtifi»f»^f  i.  e.  retro- 
grade; in  Li^n  also  Atiaeus,  and  Cammarus;  m 
Arabic  Eharton,  and  conusta,  according  to  Ptolemy,  ai 
thirteen  stars,  to  Kepler  of  sevoiteen,  to  Bay^  thirtar- 
five,  of  whidi  two  are  of  the  third  magnitude  i.  e.  one  m 
the  daws,  called  by  ihe  Arabians  Ambenet  and  the  other 
in  the  soothem  foot.  There  are  two  Mhers  of  the  fourA 
magnitude,  called  by  tiie  Greeks  i*M  or  mmm,  Asuii:m 
AseUi,  by  Manilius  Jugula  /  and  a  third  of  the  same  m^ii- 
tude,  in  the  breast  of  the  Cancer,  called  by  the  Gr^Es 
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Acoonling  to  the  fiibles  of  the  Oreekt,  the  crab  was  trani- 
ported  to  heaveo  at  the  re(]uett  of  Juno,  because  it  had 
been  slain  by  Hercules  dunng  his  engagement  with  the 
seivent  I^thon ;  but  the  evident  design,  both  of  the  figure 
and  the  name  of  this  constellation,  is,  to  represent  the  ap- 
pamit  backward  motion  of  the  sun,  in  which  it  is  said  to 
resemble  that  animal.  Theophrast.  de  Vent,  ^c. ;  jlrat. 
de  Apparent,  j  H^ppardmt  ad  Phtenojn.  seu  Apparent,  1. 3 ; 
Eratosthen.  Characteris ;  Gem.  EUm.  Astron.  c.  H;  Ptol. 
Almag,  1.  7,  c  5 ;  Cleom.  de  Sphter, ;  Prod,  de  Spheer.  ; 
iVfts.  1.  18,  c.  35. — Tropic  ^  Cancer,  a  small  circle  of  the 
■pher^  parallel  to  the  Enuator,  from  which  it  is  23^°  dis- 
tant, and  marks  the  sun's  groitest  norths  declination. 
It  is  so  called  became  tt  passes  through  tb^  beginning  of 
the  sign  Cancer. 
Cahceb  {Med,)  by  this  term,  as  appears  from  Celsus,  the 
Roman  writers  understood  what  the  Greeks  called  Gan- 
grene or  Sphaceluis  and  the  disease,  which  now  passes 
under  the  name  of  cancer,  is  the  same  as  what  the  Greeks 
called  wMfwttfMf^  from  iMftwat,  a  crab ;  because,  as  Galen 
thinks,  its  puned  veins  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  claws 
of  a  crab.  It  was  also  called  lupux  by  the  Romans,  be- 
cause it  consumed  the  body  like  a  wolf,  llie  cancer  is  an 
unequal  tumour,  with  very  elevated  edges,  of  a  livid  colour, 
and  extremely  painful  when  it  is  attended  widi  ulceration ; 
it  is  called  by  Hippocrates  »fvwre»,  occult,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  ulcerated,  and  consequently  denomi- 
nated open.  It  is  generated  from  black  bile,  of  a 
corrosive  quality,  and  rises  in  many  parts,  btit  princi- 
pally infests  the  uterus,  the  breasts  of  women,  and  the 
riandular  parte  of  the  body.  Hippocrat.  1.  6.  aphor.  38 ; 
Gal.  de  Art.  Curat,  ad  Giauc.  I.  %  c.  10 ;  CM.  1.  5,  c.  28 ; 
Oribas  de  Morb.  Curat,  1.  3,  c.  28 ;  Aet,  2Wra&.  4^  serm.  4, 
c.  43;  PauL  JEginet.  1.  4.  c.  26. 

Cancer  is  rankra  by  Cullen  as  a  genus  of  diseases,  in  the 
Class  Loealett  Order  Tumora,  and  has  been  distin- 
guished into  primitive,  degenerate,  blind,  latent,  or  oc- 
cult, ulcerated,  and  confirmed.— jPrnmfiw  cancer,  is  one 
that  cwnea  of  itself,  appearing  first  about  the  bigness  of 
a  pea,  causing  a!  continual  inward  pricking  pain.^ — De- 
generate  cancer,  a  cancer  which  succeeu  an  impos- 
thmae,  m  swening,  that  is  either  obstinate  or  ill-dressed, 
■nd  hu  never  beoi  occult.— B^tj;  iatent,  or  open  con- 
cert a  primitive  cancer,  befi>re  it  is  grown  lai^,  and 
has  been  opened,  in  whidi  state  a  cancer  may  remun 
for  several  years. —  Ulcerated  or  open  cancer^  one  that  is 
grown  larger  than  a  primitive  one,  and  has  heea  opened. 
—CoTt/irmied  cancer,  a  maliffnant  scirrhous  humour, 
which  is  accompanied  with  aU  the  symptoms  of  a  can- 
cerous affection,  as  burning  shooting  pains,  a  livid  co- 
lour in  the  skin,  &c. — Cancer  qf  the  oone,  a  disease  in  a 
bone,  caused  br  a  sharp  humour,  and  succeeded  by  an 
ulco*  of  the  flesn  and  skin. 

CAI^CREfNA  IMed.)  the  same  as  Gangrena, 

CANCRI  {Ant)  the  same  as  Cancelli. 

CANCRPNI  versus  (Po^.)  a  sort  of  verses,  which  may  be 
read  either  backward  or  forward,  as  Roma  tibi  tubito,  mo- 
iibus  ibit  amor, 

CANCROI'DBS  (Eni.)  a  epeclea  o(  Scarab<Bus,JDermestes,i[C, 
CANCRCmA  {dm.)  Boat-bill,  a  eenus  of  animals,  Class 

Aves,  Order  Gralla,  having  the  bill  shaped  like  an  inverted 

boat. 

Generic  Characters.    Bill  giUraus.— ^os/rtb  small. 

Tongue  small.— Toe*  divided, 
^^psdies.   The  apedea  are — Cancroma  eoMearu,  Crested 

Boat-faiU.— Cncroma  cancrophaga.  White  bellied  Boat- 

WU. 

CANCBUM  eni  {Med,)  Canker  of  the  Mouth,  a  deep,  ir- 
■ngnlar,  friy,  and  fioetid  ulcer  in  the  imide  of  the  lip*  and 
dwehs. 


CA'NDEL  {Bet)  the  A^'sopAoni  gymnorrhiza  et  candel  of 
Linnsus. 

CANDE'LA  ^Bot.)  the  RMzophora  candel  of  Unneus.— 

Candela  regu,  the  same  as  Verbascum. 
Candkla  JwnaUs  (Med,)  an  oblong  mass,  consisting  of 

odoriferous  powders  employed  In  fumigation. 
CANDELA'BRUM  {Ant.)  a  candlestidc. 
CANDELA'RES  {Bot,)  the  second  Order  in  Linneus' 

fragments  of  a  Natural  Arrangement. 
CANDELA'RIA  {Bot,)  the  same  as  Verbatcum, 
CA'NDENT  {Chem,)  hot  in  the  highest  degree  next  to  - 

fusion. 

CA'NDI  (Com.)  or  eando,  a  long  measure  in  India,  eq^8]  to 
about  seven  ella. 

CANDID  ATI  (Ant.)  those  who  aroon^  the  Romans  ofieied 
themselves  dressed  candidd  vetie,  m  a  white  robe,  as 
suitors  for  any  office,  whence  the  modem  name  of  can* 
didate  in  the  same  sense.  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  2 ;  Tertul.  de 
Idol.  c.  18;  Pancirol.  Notit.  Dig.  Imp.  Occident,  c  73; 
Ursat.  de  Not,  Roman  apud  Greev.  Thes.  Antiq.  tom.  xi. — 
Candidati  Principis,  were  the  candidates  whom  the  em- 
peror recommended  to  public  favour ;  also  those  who  read 
the  emperor's  speech  in  the  senate.  Qfiintil,  Instit. ).  6, 
c.  3 ;  Suet,  in  Aug.  c  56;  Lamprid.  in  Sever,  c.  43;  Pan- 
cirol. Notit.  Dig.  Imp.  Occident,  c.  73. — Candidati  milites, 
privileged  soldiers,  who  were  clothed  in  white,  and  foufjht 
near  the  prince.  Of  these  mention  is  made  in  an  inscrip- 
tion at  Rome.  HlC  POSITUS  EST  ANTIOCHUS 
CANDIDATUS  PRIMICER.  Hieron.  in  Vit.  Hilar. 
Ammian,  1. 15,  c.  5  ;  Veget.  de  Re  Mil.  L  2,  c.  7 ;  Salmas, 
in  Capitol  Gord. 

CA'NDIIL  {Com.)  a  measure  of  capadty  in  India,  by 
which  the  burden  of  a  ship  js  estimated  as  it  is  by  tons  in 
Europe ;  400  candiils  being  equal  to  100  tims. 

CANDISATIO  {Chem.)  candying  or  crystallizing  sugar 
after  it  has  been  dissolved  in  water. 

CANDITE'ERS  {Fort.)  frames  to  lay  fiiggots  or  brushwood 
on  to  cover  the  workmen. 

CA'NDLE  (itfiecA.)  a  cylindrical  or  corneal  body  made  of 
tallow,  wax,  or  spermaceti;  whence  they  are  caUed  tallow, 
wax,  or  spermaceti  candles.  They  are  called  moulds 
when  th^  are  Made  in  a  mould ;  and  nuh-^hts  when  the 
wick  is  rush  instead  of  cotton. — Candlestick,  the  stand  in 
which  candles  are  fixed. — Candle-wood,  slips  of  pine,  which 
are  burnt  instead  of  candles  by  the  natives  of  America. 

CANDLE-BERRY-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Myrtca  of  Limueus ;  so 
called  because  candles  are  made  of  its  berries  in  America. 

CA'NDLE-BOMBS  {Chem,)  glau  bubbles,  with  a  narrow 
bore,  which,  after  being  filled  with  water,  are  stopped  up, 
and  passed  through  the  flame  of  a  ligh^  whidi  causes  them 
to  explode  with  a  noise. 

CA'NDLE  MAS-DAY  {Ecc.)  the  festival  observed  in  com- 
merooration  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the 
second  of  February ;  so  named  from  the  number  of  lights 
used  on  the  occasion,  or  from  the  consecr^ion  of  the  can- 
dles to  be  used  in  the  ensuing  year,  that  takes  place  on 
this  day  in  tlie  Romish  Church. 

CA'NDLE-STICK  {Her.)  is  borne  as  a  charge  in  the  arms 
of  the  founders'  company. 

CA'NDOCK  {Bot.)  a  weed  that  grows  in  rLvers.. 

CANDO'U  PurchasU  {Bot.)  a  tree,  of  Brazil,  that  is 
very  similar  to  the  cork-tree  in  ite  wood,  ud  to  the  wal- 
nut-tree in  its  height. 

CA'NDUM  {Chem)  Candy  sugar. melted  and  crystellized. 

CANDY-TUFT  (£o<.)  the  Iberit  of  Lmnieus,  of  which  the 
Purple  Candy.'Fuft,  Iberii  umbellata,  and  the  White  Candy- 
Tuft,  Iberiiamam,  are  annuals;  but  the  otherspiecies  are 
.  perennials. 

CANE  rSof.)  a  strong  Indian  reed;  to  called  from  the  Hebrew 
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are  two  kinds,  namely,  the-^Ban^u,  or  .  Bamboo-cane,  the 
Arundo  bamboo^  a  woody,  hollow,  round,  knotted  reed, 
growing  to  the  length  of  forty  feet,  which  senres  a  very 
great  variety  of  domestic  purposes  in  India.~-Sugar-cane, 
the  Sacchartim,  a  perennial,  of  the  reed  tribe,  remarkable 
for  containing  a  juice,  from  which  sugar  is  made.  The 
skin  of  the  sugar-cane  is  soft,  and  the  spongy  matter,  or 
pith,  which  it  contains  is  very  juicy.  The  Bugar>cane  will 
not  thrive  in  England,  except  in  a  hot-house,  where  it  is 
propagated  by  slips  taken  from  the  older  plants. 
Cahe  (Com.)  1,  A  long  measure  of  Montpelier,  Sec.  equal 
to  two  yards  and  a  hall-quarter ;  that  of  Spain  equal  to  one 
yanl,  and  also  to  one  and  a  half-quarter ;  that  of  Naj^ea 
equid  to  two  yards  and  a  half;  that  of  Maneilles  equal  to 
two  yards  and  a  half ;  that  of  Rome  is  eight  palms ;  and 
tiiirty  canes  is  eaual  to  fifty-five  and  a  half  ells.  S.  Tlie 
quantity  measureo  as  a  cane  of  cloth,  See.  S.  A  walking- 
stick,  which  consists  of  a  cane,  4.  A  lance  or  dart  made 
of^a  cane. 

CANE'LLA  (Bat.)  from  canna,  a  reed,  because  the  bark 
resembled  a  reed,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1 1  Dodecandria, 

Order  I  Monogtpiia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
petals  five;  nectary  pitcher -shaped. —St am.  ^laments 
none;  anM«-5  twenty-one.— Pist.  germ  superior;  stifle 
cytindric ;  stigmas  two  blunt. — Per.  beny  oblong ;  seeds 
roundish. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Canella  tdba,  WinteranOf 
seu  Cahane  Winterania  Candla,  WitUeranus  cortex^ 
LauruSf  Pseudo  Cassia^  &c.  Cassia  ligneaf  &c.  sen  ctn- 
namomea,  seu  Cinnamomum  Sylvestre,  &c.  Lignum,  seu 
Cortex  aromaticus.  Arbor  bacci/era,  &c.  Laurel-leaved 
Canella,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
CANE'ON  {Med.)  the  cover  of  a  pot,  used  in  ute- 

rine suffumigations.    Foes.  CEcortom.  Hippocrat. 
CANE'PHOU^  {Ant,)   unn^,  noble  virgins  of  the 
Athenians;  who  were  so  called  because  they  were  wont, 
to  carry,  %Su»,  baskets,  at  the  festival  <^  the  Fana- 
thentea  of  Minerva.   5cAo2.  AtUtoph.  in  Adtam, ;  HarpO' 
cration.t  Hesychius. 
CANEPHO'RiA  {Ant.)  the  ceremony  of  carrying  the  bas- 
kets at  the  festival  of  the  Panathentea  by  the  Canephorse. 
[vide  Canepkora] 
CANES  ^rti  (Archteol*)  dogs  with  whole  feet  that  are 
not  lawed. 

Cambs  venatici  (Astrm.)  the  Grey-Hounda,  two  northern 
constellations,  otherwise  named  Asterion  and  Ckarat  in 
which  Hevelius,  b^  whom  it  was  formed,  reckoned  twenty- 
five  stars :  the  Bntish  Catalogue  ten. 

CANESTELLUS  {ArcheBol.)  a  basket,  or  the  name  of  a 
service  by  which  land  was  held,  that  consisted  in  furnish- 
ing baskets.  ~  Lib,  Rub.  Scacc. 

CA'NFARA  {Archad.)  a  trial  by  means  of  hot  iron,  which 
was  formerly  used  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  a  sort  of  ordeal 
by  fire,  in  which  the  accused  carried  hot  irons  in  his  hands; 
and  if  he  came  off  unhurt,  he  was  judged  to  be  innocent, 
[vide  Ordeaf] 

CA'N-HOOK  {Mar.)  vide  Can. 

CA'NICA  {Com.)  a  spice  in  the  island  of  Cuba;  a  sort  of 

wild  cinnamon,  having  the  taste  of  the  clove. 
CA'NICA  (AnI,)  brown  coarse  bread  made  of  bran.  Fest. 

de  Verb,  Signif. 
CA'NICEPS  {AM,)  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  a  sort  of  wild 

men,  whom  he  describes  as  having  'dog's  heads.  PUn, 

1. 7,  c.  2. 

CANICI'DA  (Bo<.)  another  name  for  Aconite,  because  it 
t    kills  dogs. 

CAKICI'DIUM  {Anat.)  a  dissection  of  living  dogi(.  CaO^, 
Lex.  Med, 

CANI'CULA  {AOronJ)  a  name  ^ven  bodi  to  Canit  Major 


and  Cams  MinoTf  wd  also  to  Srn'ia,  particdarij^  br-  tke 
poets,  from  which  the  dog  days  were  cwed  diet  canumares  . 
[vide  CanicuiaT'\ 
Horat,  1.  S,  od.  13. 

Ttjlagra^m  oftw  hm  Cnumlc. 
Pers.  sat.  3,  v.  5. 

.  .  JEiiywij«jgu?  Sweat  imna  Cwiaifo  nm 

Aristot.  sect.  1,  prob.  1 ;  Plin.  I.  2,  c.  40;  L  18,  c  28. 

CANI'CULAK  days  {Chron.)  dies  caniculares,  the  Dog-dajr  ; 
a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  that  period  of  the  summer 
season,  between  die  i5th  of  July  and  the  SOtfa  of  Aiwiist* 
when  die  constellation  Canicula  or  Canu,  and  particuurlv' 
the  principal  star  in  that  coDBtellation,^cdled  Sm'tu,  Cant~ 

>  euUf  or  Dog-Star,  riaea  heliacally.  For  they  ascribed  tbe 
great  heat,  and  the  comequent  diaeaaesi  wnich  genendhr 
prevail  at  this  season  to  the  influence  of  that  star  fvicfe 
Canictda  and  Canariitm\ ;  but  this  supposiUon  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  incorrect.— Cofucdktr  year^  the  E^ptian 
natural  year;  so  calted  because  it  was  computed  ftttm  the 
heliacal  rising  of  the  CaniatUt  CantSt  or  Dog-star,  [vide 
Canicula  and  Canu] 

CANIU'CULUS  (Anat.)  a  lUtle  canal. 

CANl'NA  appetentia  (Med.)  the  same  as  Btdinmi^^Camma 
rabies^  the  same  as  Hydrophobia. 

Camina  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  several  plants,  namely — Bras- 
sica  caninat  the  MercuriaUs  nflvestrit  of  Linueus.— Zii^riuz 
camnOf  (he  Cynogloesum. — Juo/ki  eanina,  the  Mandragmra. 
— Rosa  canina^  the  Wild  Briar. 

CANINA'NA  {Zool.)  a  species  of  serpent  in  America;  so 
called  because  it  may  be  treated  as  famiUariy  as  a  dog. 

CANI'NUS  {Anat.)  canine;  ui  epithet  for  the  teeth,  demteg 
camni,  the  four  eye-teeth ;  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  teeth  of  Uie  dog.  They  are  the  Columeliares 
or  Comdli  of  Varro  and  Pliny ;  and  are  called  £ye-teetfa> 
because  their  fangs  extend  neariy  up  to  the  eye.  Varr,  de 
Re  Rust.  1.  2,  c.  7:  PUn.  1.  U,  c.  38;  Isid,  Orig.  1. 11, 

•  c.l. — Camni»muscK^,thesameastheZ.aEMriorjfsn(A'om^ 
CAM'PULUS  {Ant.)  a  short  sword. 

CANI'RAM  {Bot.)  a  tree  of  Malabar,  the  span  of  which 
exceeds  the  grasp  of  two  men,  the  Strychttot  mx  vomica 
of  LinnBus.   Rati  Hist.  iHant. 

C  ANIRU'BUS  {Bot.)  the  same  as  tiie  Aoso  ConiM. 

CA'NIS  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mammidia,  Ordor 
Fera. 

Generic  Chamcter.  Foreteeth,  upper  6,  lower  6.~^Tusis 
aoWtary. ^Grinders  from  6  to  7. 

Species,  This  genus  comprdtends  animals  that  differ  very 
essentially  from  each  otner  in  their  habits,  as  the  Dog, 
Wolf,  Hyena,  Fox,  and  Jackal.  The  principal  species 
are  as  follow,  namely-~Canu  Jamiliaris,  the  Dog;  with 
all  its  varieties  of  Spaniel,  Hound,  Gr^-Hound,  Pointer, 
&c.  [vide  Dogi — Canis  Uipus,  the  Wolf,  having  its  tail 
btnt  inward, — Canis  Mexicanus,  the  Mexican  Wdf, 
having  the  tail  smooth,  and  bent  downwards.— -Cims 
Thous,  having  a  greyish  body,  the  size  of  a  cat,  the 
Surinam  Wolf. — Cams  lycaon,  the  Black  Wolf.— Omtt 
hyeena,  the  Hytcna,  of  a  pale  brown  colour  striped  with 
black.— Canif  cocuta,  the  Spotted  Hyaena,  being  itfa 
reddish  brown  colour  spotted  with  blacL^Cairis  attreus, 
the  Jackal,  or  Lion's  Provider,  having  a  straight  tail, 
and  a  pale  tawny  body.— Casu  vtt^>es,  the  Fox. — Canit 
AlopeXf  the  Brant  Fox,  having  a  straight  toil,  black  at 
the  tip.— Canu  Virf^ianus,  the  Lagopns.— jCani*  La^ 
gopus,  the  Aivtic  Fox. — Cants  crudgera,  the  Cross  Fox, 
—Canis  austraUs,  the  Wolf  Fox. — Canis  Cerdo,  the 
Fouee,  or  Zerda,  a  beantiful  African'  and  Ativtic 
ammal,  remarfcable  br  the  siae.of  ita  eaua,  which  alaad 
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Cavis  (Attrom.)  t  mm^  one  of  the  48  old  eoiMellttioiw, 
called  by  Homer  etstf  anftnt,  an  autumoal  coBStellatioa, 
vhic^,  according  to  Ptolemy,  ccmtaiHS  1-8  atara,  to  Kc»>1<t 
13,  to  Tyclio  IS,  to  Bayer  19,  to  Hereliw  21,  and  to 
flamttead  SI ;  tlie  principal  of  which  is  i^ius,  the 

Doe-Star.  According  to  the  fables  of  the  Greekti,  the  con- 
stellation canis  was  so  called  from  the  dog  of  Orion,  the 
hunter,  which  was  transported  to  heaven  ;  but  Hephoation 
and  Horus  Apollo*  ascribe  the  nane  aind  figure  to  the 
Egyptians,  who  called  it  Sothis,  and  judged  tiS  the  swell- 
ing of  the  Nile  by  its  rising ;  wherefore  uiey  looked  upon 
it  to  be  the  sentinel  or  watch  of  the  year ;  and  accorciing 
to  their  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  represented  it  under 
the  figure  of  &  dog. — Canis  Minors  another  of  the  48  old 
coDstdlations,  called  by  the  .  Greeks  r^uw*,  and  by  the 
X«tins  AntecanU,  because  it  rises  bdbre  the  Canis  major. 
This  name  ia  now  applied  to  the  principal  star  in  the  Canit 
miutor,  which  aoporcung  to  Ptolemy  eootains  two  stars,  to 
Kepler  5,  to  Tycbo  5,  to  Bayer  8,  to  Hevelius  IS,  and  to 
Flamstead  1,4.  The  Greeks  oaks  this  also  to  luve  been 
ooe  of  Orion's  dogs,  or,  according  to  another  &ble,  to 
have  been  transported  to  Heaven  by  Erigone,  or  the 
ViigiB,  daughter  of  loarius;  b«t  in  all  probability  the 
Egyptians  were  the  inventors  of  this  as  wdl  as  the  former 
oouwlatiou.  The  heliacal  risiiig  of  these  two  stars  being 
in  the  hottest  seMoaef  the  year,  namely,  in  the  latterpart 
ef  •DBuner*  tbii  period  was  deoomioated  by  the  ancients 
i&r  eankuiareaa  or  Dog-days,  [vide  Caniailaf  and  Cant' 
tHhr  Dajfs]  Ami.  de  ApparfiU. ;  Hioparch,  Aral. ; 
Enaotih.  Charocterius  Cic  ex  Arat.  de  Nat,  Dear.  1.  2; 
PtoL  Aimag^  1.7.  Q.5;  FAt'ii.  L  18»  c.  28:  Gem.  Elm, 
AstroH.c.  14;  Hor.  AfoU.  Hiercg.t  Petav,  UrmUog, 

CA'NISTER  i^AnL)  a  canister  or  paoiflr. 

CANmES  (^liai.)  iaariness  ef  the  hair,  greyhiio. 

CA'NKER  iJM,)  «ee  Camcnm  oris. 

Caxi^eb  {BotJ)  .carctaesiA,  a  caacerous  a&ptian  which  occurs 
i^uratly  in  frioit-treas.  It  ^ws  itsdf  in  a  Urge  apengy 
eit(weec«oce»  vhioh  even  in  the  dinest  weather  officbarges 
an  acrid  caEradiag  ichor.  Sometimes  it  is  latentt  and 
apreada  &r  ia  -the  bark  hcfore  it  is  discoTeaed. 

Cavkw  iCbewL)  the  rust  of  ken,  brass,  Stc 

QA»EX9L.\Vet.)  a  disease  ia  ihei^et  ef  horses,  consiatiDg  of 
ft  fiiqgDui  excveseeaoe  with  fibrous  roots.  The  dis^ue 
lesned  the  Jhuh  will,  when  neglected,  often  turn  to  the 
Qtnker^— CaMbarj*  abo  the  name  of  a  diseaae  in  Uie  ears 
of  doga,  aod.ia  the  Decka<if  pigeoos,  which  is  of  a  similar 
nature. 

CA'NNA  ma^or  (Xmi^)  the  greater  bone  of  the  leg,  called 
alee  Fodie  mmu  and  TViia.— Canm  iDwor,  the  lesowhone 
ef  the  leg,  called  also  Foale  minus. 

Canna  {BoL)  a  genua  of  plants^  CIbm  1  Monaadna,  Order  1 

Genenc  Ckaroders.  Cal.  perimik  three-le«ited.r— Cor. 
OMMOpetaUui ;  nectary  petu JilEeu---STAM^;!2aMMRfo  none ; 
unthfir  linear*— PiBT.  germ  roundish ;  sfyte  single ;  Migma 
Unear* — Pba.  capnte  roundish ;  »^d*  few. 

Spooitt,  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Canna  indica, 
CarwuicvruSf  GladialuM  tmiiciM,  Arundo  indica,  sen  Jlo- 
nda,  sett  Kalu  Baht  a  natire  of  Asia.— Cannn  awutti- 
Jbiia,  Cannamrm  angu^ybthu,  Arundo  imdicat  .^ara, 
sen  PachirOt  Narraw-teftved  Indian  reed,  a  ASfeive  of 
An^erica. — CaMia  giaucap  Cannoides,  seu  Camuacorus 
gUwKophMui,  a  native  .of  Carolina. — Canna  Juneea,  a 
native  of  Cbina< — Canna  Jia<xida,  a  native  of'^  S.  Caro- 
lina.—Canna  coccineat  a  native  of  the  Indies,— Canna 
J»tm»  a  natireof  the£a8tlDdie8.^Cama.;irtnw»  a  na- 
tive of  the  Indies.— Canna  pganUa,  aatiM  of  8.  Ca- 

.  /toliqe. 

CANNABI'NA  {BotJ)  the  VtOitca  of  Linnietis.  .XoMmef. 
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CA'NNABIS  {Sol,)  mmniiht,  httdp,  a  «eU-kiiown  plant,  the 
seeds  ctf  which,  in  deeoctlona  and  emulsions,  have  been 
recommended  against  coughs,  ftc  Dioiatr,  1. 8,  c  166 ; 
PUu,  1.  19,  c.  4 ;  Oriias.  Med.  CoU-lU;  Aet,  Tetrab.  I, 
serm.  1 ;  Paul.  jEginet.  I.  7,  c  3 ;  a  genus  of  pkmts. 
Class  22  Diotrcia,  Order  5  Pentaxdria. 
Generic  Charaden.  C^h. perianth  one-leaved. — Con.  none. 

— PisT.  germ  very  snuill.^ — Pbh.  very  small;  leed-nut 

globose. 

Species.    The  only  species  is — Cannabu  taiiva,  mas^  er* 
ratica,  seu  «emina,  an  annual,  native  of  Persia. 
CANNACO'RUS  {Bot.)  the  Canna  Indica  of  Linnaeus. 
CA'NNEL-COAL  (Min.)  vide  Canal-Coal. 
CA'NNEQUINS  (Com.)  white  cotton  doths  brought  from 

the  East  Indies,  which  are  folded  square,  and  are  about 

eight  ells  lone. 

CA'NNETS  {Her.)  a  chairge  in  which  ducks  are  represented 

without  beak  or  feet. 
CA'NNIONS  {ArdiaoL)  an  old  &sbioned  garment  for  the 

CA'&NISTER  {Meek.)  an  instrument  used  by  coopers  in 
racking  off  wine. 

CANKON  {Mil.)  any  sort  of  gun  which  is  too  lai^  te  be 
used  in  toe  hand.  On  their  first  introduction  cannons  were 
distinguished  by  particular  naiaes,  as,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Pocket  YiAiA,  a  60-peunder,  MounU-M^,  an  80-poander, 
in  the  Tower  of  Loudon ;  tlie  Ukunderer,  an  SO-pounder, 
at  Berira ;  the  Terrible,  an  80-pounder,  at  Malaga,  &c. 
These  nantea  were  eaiehanged  for  others  niOTe  ^tenvitic, 
and  ti£  more  gwieral  use^  namdy — 


Cannon  Royal,  or  Cardionn  48  90 

Bastard  Cannon,  or  |  Carthoun   S6  79 

Half  Carthoun   fi4<  60 

Culverin   18  50 

Demy-X^uherin   9  30 

Falcon   9  25 

{lowestsoit   5  13 
ordinary   6  15 
largest  size                             8  18 

Basilisk   48  85 

Serpentine   4   8 

Aspik   .........*•....    S.. ......  T 

Dragon   6  12 

Syren    60  81 

Falconet  8, 2,  &  1  . .  15, 10, 5 

At  present  cannon,  or  pieces  of  ordnance,  ere  distinguished 
by  the  weight  of  the  ball  they  carry ;  as  a  24^}0under,  one 
that  discharges  a  ball  of  24  pounds;  a  12-poundeE,  one 
that  carries  a  ball  of  12  pounds.   Ship  and  Garrisonrguns 
consist  of  48,  38,  24v  18,  12, 9,  6,  and  S-pounders.  Bat- 
tering^uns  of  24,  18,  and  12-pounders.   Field  Piepes  of 
18, 12,  9, 6, 3,  2,  li,  1,  and  i-poundecs. 
Part$       Cannon.  The  parts  of  a  cannon  are  as  follow ; 
namely, — The  reitfforce,  that  part  of  a  gun  next  die 
breech,  ^hioh  n  made  stronger  to  resist  the  force  of 
powder.   This  is  divided  into  the  first  and  second  re- 
mforce,  which  differ  in  size.— The  ehaee,  the  whole 
space  from  the  trunnions  to  the  muzzle.— The  muzde, 
properly  so  called,  is  that  part  comprehended  between 
the  muzzle,  astragal,  and  the  end. — The  cascablct  the 
'   Undermitot  part  of  the  breech,  from  the  base-rin^  to  the 
end  of  the  button. — The  cascable-oftragaly  the  dinunishvig 
part  between  the  two  braeoh-mouldings.— The  neck  of  the 
^asaibte,  the  narrow  space  between  uae  breech-moulding 
and  the  button. — The  breech  is  the  solid  piece  behind, 
betweoi  the  vent  and  Uie  extremity  of  the  base-ring, 
which  tevroinates  the  bind  part  of  the  gun,,exclusive  of 
.theawcabte.-7-The$JwA-»ioH^'rp^^t^ 


CAN 


CAN 


squares  or  rounds*  which  lerve  only  for  onunieiiti  to 
the  piece*  Ac— ■llie  6ate-ring  aad  <^te  are  omamental- 
moiudingB ;  the  latter  of  which  is  always  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  after  the  manner  of  the  ogee  in  architecture. 
— Ihe  vent-^fidd  is  the  part  from  the  vent  to  the  first  re- 
inforce-astragal.— The  vent-astrvgal  and  ^1^9  are  the 
moulding  and  fillets  at  or  near  the  vent. — The  charging 
cylinder  is  all  the  space  from  the  chace-ascragal  to  the 
muzzle-astragal. — The  Jirst  reinforce-ring  and  o^ee  are 
the  ornaments  on  the  second  reinforce.— The  ^irri  re- 
inforce-astrasal  is  the  ornament  between  the  first  and 
second  reinforce.— The  cha$e  girdle  is  the  ornament 
close  to  the  trunnions. — Trunnions,  two  solid  cylindrical 
pieces  of  metal  in  every  gun*  which  project  from  the 
piece,  and  by  which  it  is  supported  upon  its  carriage. 
—Qplphinst  two  handles  placed  on  the  second  reinforce- 
ring  of  brass  cannons,  resembling  the  fish  of  that  name; 
they  serve  for  mounting  and  dismounting  the  guns. — 
The  tecoTid  rein/brce-ring  and  ogee  are  the  two  ornaments 
joining  the  trunnions. — ^The  chase-astragal  and  JiUetSt  the 
two  last-mentioned  ornaments  jointly.  —  The  muzde- 
attragal  and  fiUets^  the  joint  ornaments  nearest  the 
mazue.— The  muzzle  mouldings^  the  ornaments  at  the 
muzzle  of  a  piece.  -p>  The  tweUine  of  the  muzzle,  the 
projected  part  behind  the  muzzle  mouldings.  —  The 
mouth  of  a  cannony  the  entrance  of  the  bore,  or  the 
hollow  part  which  receives  the  charge. — The  tvnf,  that 
whidit  m  small  fire-arms,  is  called  the  tottck-Aole,  a  small 
hole  pierced  at  the  endi  or  near  the  end,  of  the  bore  or 
chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  priming  the  piece  with 
powder,  or  to  introduce  the'tuoe  in  order  when  lighted 
to  set  fire  to  the  charge. — The  eAamdtfr  is  the  phice  where 
the  powder  is  lodged  which  forms  the  charge, 
^e  tools  employed  in  the  use  of  cannon  are  as  follow  :-~ 
Coins,  or  voedges^  to  lay  under  the  breech  of  the  gun  in 
order  to  elevate  or  depress  iu — Handspikes^  which  serve 
as  levers  to  move  and  lay  the  gixn»— LaiUes,  which 
serve  to  load  the  eun  with  loose  ^ow^et.— Rammers, 
which  serve  to  ram  home  the  trads  put  upon  the  powder 
and  shot.— The  sponge  is  fixed  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  rammer,  and  serves  to  clean  the  gun  after  it  has 
been  fired.— Sct-«uu  are  used  to  field  pieces  instead  of 
coins,  by  which  the  gun  is  kept  to  the  same  elevation. — 
The  searcher  is  an  iron  hollow,  at  one  end,  to  receive  a 
wooden  handle,  and,  on  the  other  end,  has  from  four 
to  eight  flat  springs  pomted  and  turned  outwards  at  the 
ends. — The  reliefer  is  an  iron  flat  ring  with  a  wooden 
handle  at  ri^ht  angles  to  it :  it  is  so  called  because  ic 
serves  to  relieve  or  disentangle  the  searcher,  when  any 
one  of  its  springs  is  caught  in  a  hole  on  its  being  intro- 
duced into  the  piece  to  search  it  after  it  is  firedw— 
Cannon-ball  and  cannon-shot,  [vide  Ball  and  Shot"] 
Cahhoh  (Print.)^  one  of  the  largest  kinds  of  type  or  letter 
used  in  a  printing  office,  which  by  some  is  supposed  to  be 
to  called  because  it  was  used  in  the  printing  of  canons, 
but  more  probiAhr  from  its  size. 
CANNONADE  (MU.)  the  firing  of  aemal  i^ecet  of  ord^ 

nance  against  any  particular  object. 
CANNONEE'R  {Mil)  the  person  who  manages  the  gun. 
CAWULA  (Surg.)  a  tube  of  various  fifftvea  introdnced 
into  orifices  for  the  purpose  of  cmv^nig  way  fliud,  aa 
us  from  a  wound,  &c. 

KOE  (Afar.)  an  Indian  boat  formed  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  that  is  hollowed  out.  The  canoes  made  of  the  trunk 
of  one  tree  keep  that  name  as  long  as  they  are  so  small 
that  not  above  three  or  four  persons  can  go  m  them;  when 
they  are  larger,  those  of  America  are  called  pirogues,  and 
■  those  of  Guinea  chants*  Among  the  Greenlanders  the 
man's  canoe  u  called  kaiak,  that  of  the  vromen  miai ; 
the  latter  is  a  la^  boat  managed  by  the  women  for 


traiuporting  ftmilies  and  efiecta  when  Otey  shift  tbdr  en* 
campments, 

CANON  of  Scripture  {Bihl.)  from  the  Greek  a  rule ; 

signifies  that  rule  by  which  the  genuine  booln  of  Scripture 
are  disUnguidied  from  those  which  are  either  ftlse  or 
doubtftd.  The  Scriptures  conust  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

Old  Testament,  The  Jews  divided  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  three  classes;  namely,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Hagiography,  which  by  them  vras 
called  Cketubim.  ^ 

The  Latt^  The  First  Class  comprehended  five  books; 
namely,  I .  Genesis,  so  called  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  2.  Exodus,  from  )$«^,  the  departure  of  the 
Israelite^  out  of  Egypt.  3.  lieviticus.  so  named  from 
its  contents,  because  it  treats  of  the  office  and  duties  of 
the  priest  and  Invites,  and  generally  called  the  Levitical 
Law.  4.  Numbers,  so  named  from  the  numbering  of 
the  tribes  that  came  out  of  Israel.  5.  Deuteronomy, 
i.  e.  literally,  ii^tf^^t  the  second,  and  m/m*,  law,  because 
it  contained  a  repetition,  or  recapitulation  of  the  Law. 
These  five  books,  which  were  writt«i  by  Moses,  are 
comprehended  under  the  geoeral  name  in  Pentateuch, 
from  iri'Ti,  fire,  and  rtSx^t,  a  volume. 

The  Prophets.  The  Second  Class  consisted  of  nine  books: 
namely,  1.  Jcnhua,  so  called  from  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  by  whom  it  was  written,  8.  Judges,  so  called 
because  it  contained  an  account  of  those  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  Moses  and  Joshua  as  mlera  of  the 
pe<^e.  3,  4>.  The  two  books  of  S»nud,  or  the  First 
and  Second  Books  q£  Kings,  so  named  because  th^ 
were  written  by  Samuel,  and  contun  an  account,  not 
only  of  himselr,  but  also  of  the  Kings  Saul  and  E^vid. 
5,  6.  The  two  books  of  Kin^,  or  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books  of  Kings,  which  contain  an  account  of  the  several 
Kings  of  Israel  in  the  order  of  th^  succession,  7.  Jere- 
miah, or  the  book  written  by  Jeremiah.  8.  Ez^tiel,  or 
the  book  written  by  Ezekiel.  9.  The  twelve  minor  Pro* 
phets,  which  were  all  included  in  one  book. 

The  Ha^ography.  The  third  class  comprehended  nine 
books ;  namely,  1.  Job,  so  named  frvm  the  perscm  whose 
history  it  contains.  This  book  is  ascribed  to  Moees. 
S.  The  Psalms,  or,  as  the  Hebrew  word  Thekelim  im- 
plies, the  'odume  of  Hymns,  are  ascribed  to  mamr 
ferent  writers,  theprincipal  of  whom  are  Moses,  David, 
and  Solomon.  3.  The  Proverbs,  also  called  from  U>e  name 
of  their  author,  the  Provertis  <tf  Solomon.  4.  Eccle- 
siastes,  or  the  Preacher,  because  this  book,  which  was 
also  written  by  Solomon,  was  more  in  the  shape  of 
moral  discourses  than  the  preceding.  5.  Tlie  Song  of 
Solomon.   6.  Daniel,  or  the  book  written  by  DanieL 

7.  Chronicles,  called  by  the  Greeks  9»f»  Aiir«/*M,  re- 
maining, because  it  d^ls  more  at  large  the  thii^ 
passed  over,  or  sliehtly  mentioned,  in  the  Bodb  of  Kings. 

8.  Eadiai,  the  book  written  Esdras.  9.  Esther, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Esdras  as  the  author ;  to  wludi 
aome  added  Ruth,  and  the  lomentaticnks  of  Jvendah. 
These  books,  amounting  in  all  to  twen^-two,  cnutituted 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  as  recaved  by  the 
Jews;  to  which  the  Romish  Church  have  added  six 

•  other  books  that  were  held  by  the  former  to  be  apocry- 
phal ;  namely,  1.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  3.  Eccfo- 
siasttcus.  3.  Tobias.  4.  Judith.  5  &  6.  Maccabees, 
which,  by  the  Protestants,  are  ranked  in  the  same  class 
as  they  are  by  the  Jews. 
Nem  Testament.  The  New  Testament,  which  consists  of 
twenty-seven  books,  is  divided  into  four  pans ;  namely, 
the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Epistles,  and  Revela- 
tion. 

Go^pOs.  Hie  First  Cl0|||fg|i^^^i|Qd|t$«^^^ortbe 


CANON. 


£v*ngelu(s,  lo  called  firom  *S,  well,  and  ft  met- 

Mge;  because  these  boolti  cmtain  the  Gospel,  <»■  a 
message  of  elad  tiiUngs  to  all  mankind.  They  are  as 
follow :  1 .  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  ad- 
dressed hinself  to  his  own  nation.  2.  Mark,  who  wrote 
in  Greek,  and  for  the  bene6t  of  the  Gentiles.  3.  Luke, 
tbe  moat  learned  of  the  Evangelists,  who  wrote  also 
in  Greek.  4.  John,  who  was  the  last,  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  Asia. 

Tk^  AcU  the  Apoiikt.  The  Sectmd  Class,  embraces  in 
AM  book  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  called  from  its 
ooatents.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  evangelist  Lake,  and 
coBtrina  Ae  history  of  the  Church  at  its  first  com- 
mencement  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

The  BpitOet.  The  Third  Class,  includes,  1.  Fourteen 
Ej^stles  of  St.  Fad,  nine  of  which  were  written  to  seven 
riwgdiea,  and  the  five  otbm  to  his  cUsciples  Timothy, 
TiCim,  and  Philemon.-  S.  Two  Epistlea  of  Sl  Peter, 
wUcb  are  called  General,  because  tbey  were  addressed 
AM  to  one  dran^  dCf ,  or  people,  but  to  all  the  Gentiles. 
S.  Three  ^Hstlea  general  of  St.  John.  4.  One  Epistle 
senemlofSt.Janies.  A.  OneEmsdesenoalofSt.  Jude. 

The  RevAaUm.  The  Fourth  Class,  mdudea  the  book 
called  the  Revdation,  or  Apocalypse,  wlueh  was  written 
by  the  evangelist  St.  John,  during  his  banishment  to  the 
idand  of  Patmos,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  revela- 
tion, or  roanifestaUon  of  bidden  things,  which  was  made 
to  himself.  The  spunous  or  disputed  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  still  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
OM,  befaig  written  for  the  most  part  by  heretics,  for  the 
purpose  oS  supporting  their  own  particular  opinions. 

The  (i^owing  is  a  list  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  t<^ether  with  the  number  of  chapters  they 
oimtain,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed 
in  our  Mthimsed  verrion. 

Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Genens   50 

Exodus.  40 

Leviticus   87 

Numbers   36 

Deuteronony  S4 

Joshua   S4 

Judgca   21 

Ruth   4 

I.  Samuel   Si 

II.  Samuel  2i 

I.  Kings   22 

II.  Kings   25 

I.  Chrooides    29 

II.  Chronidea  Sti 

Exra   10 

Nehemiah    13 

Esther   10 

Job...  42 

Psalms  150 

Proverbs   SI 

Book*  of  the  New  TeatamenU 

Both.                 QuifUn.  Soda.  CJtapUrt. 

HMthew  28    II.  Corinthians   13 

Mark                         16    Gdatians   6 

Luke                          24   Ediesians   6 

John                          21    Philippians   4 

The  Acta                    28    Colossiaos    4 

The  Epis^  to  the\  jg    i.  Thessaloniaos   5 

Romans  ........J         ii.  Thessdonians   3 

I.Corinthians               16   i.Tin»Mhy   6 


Booh.  Chapttn. 

Ecclesiastes   12 

The  Song  of  Solomon. .  8 

Isaiah    66 

Jeremiah   52 

Lamentations   5 

Ezekid   48 

Daniel   12 

Hosea   14 

Joel   3 

Amos   9 

Obadiah    1 

Jonah   •  4 

Micah   7 

Nahum  ,  3 

Habakkuk    3 

Zephaniah   S 

Haegd   2 

Zediariah.   14 

Malachi    4 


Book*.  OufUn. 

11.  Timothy   4 

Titos   3 

Philemon   1 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  13 

The  Epistle  of  James. .  5 

i.Feter.   5 


II.  Peter   3 

I.  John   5 

II.  John    1 

III.  John    1 

Jude   1 

Revelation    22 


Ihts  body  of  Spripture  is  received  into  the  Christian 
Church  as  the  genuine  word  of  God.  on  the  concurrent 
testimony  not  only  of  Jews  and  Chilians,  but  of  the 
adversaries  of  ;both ;  to  which  is  tometimes  annexed 
the  Apociy^i%  as  follows : — 

Boeh.  Ourpttn.  Bookt.  Otmptmrt. 

I.  Eftdras   9    The  Song  of  the  Three 

It.  Esdras   16  Children. 


The  StoTT  of  Susanna.  1 
Bel  and  the  Drwon  . .  1 
The  Prayer  of  Mannsseb. 

I.  Maccabees   16 

H.  Maccdwes   If 


Tobit  ....    14 

Judith   16 

The  Rest  of  Esther....  6 

Wiadom    19 

Ecclesiasticus   51 

Baruch,  with  the  Epis- 1  « 
tie  of  Jeremidi ....  J 

IHtU,  Jud.  Opar,t  Jotaah.  Aniiq,  3fC,  t  i  Pofycarp,  Epul,i 
Jiutw  MarL  Apel.  9[c.i  Irau  adv.  HareM,t  St*  CKem. 
Alexaml,!  TertuU.  Apol.  Spc. ;  St.  Chrytott.  Homil,  Sfc  ; 
On'g,  dnmneat.  Sfc.j  St.  Cyp.  Ernst. t  Arnob*coH.GentKi 
Lactant.  Itut./  Euteb.  Hist.  Eecle$.t  Epiphan.  Har. 
8fc.  t  Hierm*  Catal.  ;  August,  de  Hares.  ;  Istd. 
Orig.  U  6,  o.  1,  2 ;  CotH,  Pat.  Apost.  vol.  1 ;  Oitw.  Hist. 
Lit.  i  TUlem.  Hist.  Eedes,  tom.  ii.  pt.  1 ;  Dk  Pin.  Bibl. 
Ant.  Ecdes./  StUHtigfieil,  Orig,  Sacj  Prid.  Connect, 

Cakon  {Ant.)  a  customary  tribute  or  impost  for-tonnage- 
poundage,  and  dso  a  payment  for  com,  &c.  Spart,  Sever. 
c  8 ;  Lamprid.  Hdiogah.  c.  27. 

Cavom  (Ece.)  a  dignitary  in  the  church,    [vide  Cajtons"} 

Canom  is  also  apphed  in  the  Romish  church  to  any  rdes,  or 
formulas  which  serve  as  rules,  as  the— Canon  Retigfosorum, 
the  book  in  Convents  which  contained  the  rules  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  house.— Canon  qf  the  MasSf  a  formula  of 
private  prayer  used  by  the  priest  preparatory  to  his  ad- 
roinistenng  the  sacrament.— i^uor^  Canon,  a  table  of  the 
moveable  feasts,  showing  the  day  on  which  Easter  falls, 
&c. — Canon,  lastly,  is  a  list  of  the  saints  acknowledged 
and  canonized  in  uie  Romish  church. 

Cahom  (Law)  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  consti- 
tudons  taken  from  the  ancient,  generd,  and  provindd 
councils.  It  consnts  of  two  parts ;  namely,  decrees,  cdled 
the  Decrees  qf  GraHant  and  the  DeeretaU,  whidi  contained 
the  decretd  epistles  or  rescripts  of  the  popes. 

Camom  {Math.)  a  generd  nile  for  resolving  dl  cases  of  a 
like  nature  in  Geometry,  Algebra^  &c :  thus  the  last  step 
of  every  equation  is  a  Canon,  which,  if  turned  into  words, 
becomes  a  rule  for  resolving  all  questions  similar  to  the  ono 
proposed. — Canon  is  also  the  name  for  tables  of  sines, 
tangents,  Ac.  whether  natnrd  or  artifidaL 

Cahok  (Mus,)  a  method  of  detmmnmg  the  intervals  of 
musical  notes,  whidi  was  invented  by  Ptdemy.  PtoA 
Harmon,  1. 1,  c.  8. 

Canom,  in  modem  mono,  a  vocd  comporition  in  one  or 
more  parts,  in  which  one  takes  the  lead  and  the  other 
follows.  There  are  various  kinds  of  Canons,  as  the  umple, 
double,  tri|^e,  dimimshed,  reversed,  inverted,  Sas.—  Canone 
chiuso,  or  Cttnone  in  Corpo,  a  perpetual  figure  written 
upon  one  line,  with  certain  marks  to  denote  where  the  imi- 
tative parts  begin. 

Canok  (iSurjf.)  an  instrament  used  in  sewing  up  wounds. 

Canon  ( Vet.)  the  cylbdricd  bone  in  the  hinder  leg  of « 
ham,  whidi  is  situated  i»«»jdi9^fefe8lg7^t3R|9g  [C 


CAN 


CAN 


CAHDf7  (Prin<.)  videCanmm. 

Canok  {Mil.)  Frendi  for  the  barrel  of  .any  fire-anM|  great 
or  mall. — Canon  chambri,  a  piece,  not  wtAl  cast,  and  on 
that  account  unfit  for  use.  —  Cano^  ncrett  pieces  of 
ordnance  so  dimosed  on  a  battenr  aa  ^  be  lUperceived  by 
Ifae  eneinv.— GsRon  dottblt,  nde  BeveU-mtOin,— Canon 
rm^,  a  rifle  gun.  ^ 

CANOKIAI  {Med.)  wmruu,  those  having  contracted  bellies, 
as  oppoaed  to  corpulent  persons,  acc<ffding  to  Hippocrates 
and  Galas.   Himocnt.  de  Aer. ;  Gal  Exeger. 

CANO^C  AL  {Ecc.)  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the  church, 
as  Cimomba/Aoifrijhoursprescribedbjthecanonsforprayers. 

CANONICI  {Mus.)  the  followers  of  Ptolemy's  canon  in 
musict  in  distinction  from  Musici  who  followed  Aristox- 
enus  and  the  Pythagorean  method, 

CANONIZATION  {Ecc)  theenrolment  in  theoanon  of  saints. 

CANON-MOUTH  of  a  biit  (Man,)  a  round  but  long  piece 
of  iron,  consisting  sometimes  of  two  pieces  that  couple 
and  b^  in  the  middle.  Canon-moums  are  designed  to 
keep  the  horse  in  subjection. 

CANONBY  {Ecc.)  or  Canonahip,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

CANONS  {Ecc.)  dignitaries  in  a  cathedral  church.  Thev 
are  of  several  sorts,  namely — Regular  Canons,  who  ttill 
live  in  community,  and  to  the  practice  of  their  rules  have 
added  the  profession  of  vows;  and — Secu^Canofu,  who  are 
lay  canons  that  have  been  admitted  into  some  chapter  of 
canons.  This  distinction  is  principally  observed  in  the 
Romish  church. — Cardinal  Canons^  those  who  are  incardi- 
nate,  i.  e.  attached  to  some  church,  as  priests  are  to 
a  yaxi^.—DoTnid.Uiarjf  Canont,  young  canons  who,  not 
beiDB  in  orders,  had  no  right  in  any  particular  chapters. 
—I^reigH  Canontt  those  who  did  not  officiate  in  the 
canonries  to  which  they  belonged.— MannomiTy  or  Me- 
tidentiajy  Canons,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  their  officiating  in  their  canonries. — Lag  ar  Honorary 
Canons,  those  among  die  luty  who,  as  a  mark  of  honour 
and  respect,  have  oeen  awratted  bto  some  chapter 
of  canons^ — Egpe^atioe  Canont,  such  a^  without  having 
any  i£  the  revmue,  enjoyed  the  Utle  and  dignity  of  a 
canon.— Minor  Canont,  mose  who  perform  the  duties  of 
the  cathedral  service  in  the  place  of  the  canons. 

CANO^ICON  (BotJ)  a  sort  of  spunge.   D/oc.  1. 4,  c.  166. 

CA'NOPITE  {Med.)  A  collyrium  for  the  eyes.  Cel.  I.  6,  c.  6. 

CANO'PUM  {Bot.)  the  flower  and  bark  of  the  Elder  tree. 

CANO'PUS  lAtt.)  1.  The  nwne  formerly  given  to  a  star  in 
the  second  bend  of  Eridanus,  2.  wr«y3«(,  a  bright  star,  of 
the  first  magnitude,  in  the  rudder  of  the  ship  Argo,  which, 
according  to  Pliny  and  Manilius,  was  visible  at  Alexandria 
.  in  Egypt ;  but  not  at  Rhodes. 
Menil  Astron,,  1.  1,  v.  215. 

MtUfiuHH  tnoMin  futgm  Catupim 
Dome  NiUaeoM  ftr  pontumottifru  ow. 

Gem.  Elepu  Ath-on.  c.2;  Vitruv.  1.9,  c.7;  Strab.  L3; 

PUn.  l.S,  c.  70;  POav.  Vranomet.i  Bai/.  Uranomet. 

The  longitude  of  Canopus,  in  1700,  was  10-52*  in  c  ; 
lat  72°  49^.    The  right  ascension,  in  1612,  iM"  56*  46^ ; 
declination  £2°  Sff  48";  the  annual  variation  in  right 
ascension  20",  in  declination  1"  7. 
CA'NOPY  {Archit.)  1.  A  covering  for  a  throne  or  an  altar. 

2.  The  label  or  proiecting  moulding  which  surrounds  the 

heads  of  Gothic  arches. 
CANSCHI'  {Bot.)  the  Trema  of  Linnsfws. 
CANT  (Gram.)  a  quaint  sort  of  langua^  a&cted  1^  parti- 

cnhur  persons,  or  professions,  for  sinister  pivposes,  and 

not  authorized  by  established  usi^. 
Cant  {Com*)  a  sale  by  auction,  so  called,  probably,  from 

amtare,  to.  sing  or  cry  aloud ;  whence,  hi  Scotland,  an 

auction  is  called  an  outay. 
Caht  {Archit^)  a  ton  ^xpreasing  the  pootiMi  of  any  piece 


oftimbernot  sundtng  square.— GbnMiou/Ie^,  a iHDiild- 
iog  with  a  bevelled  surface  applied,  instead  of  the  ecWnus, 
to  the  capitals  of  columns. 

Ca'nt-Pibces  {Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  inserted  or  anneKed 
to  the  angles.^ — Cant-Hmbert,  in  Fren^  eot^let  devoySt, 
those  timbers  which  are  sUuated  at  die  two  wds  of  a 
ship.  They  are  so  called  because  thi^  are  eanlied  or 
raised  obliquely  from  the  keeU 

CANTABILE  (Mttv.)  or  CaiUab.  a  term  implying  that  the 
perfimnance  nmst  be  snn^ 

CANTA'BRICA  {Bot.)  Lavfioder-Ieaved  Kndweed,  a  herb, 
which,  according^  to  Piiny,  was  first  discovered  amoiw  the 
Cantabri  in  Spam,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  PUm. 
1.  25.  c.  8. 

Cahtabrica,  in  iheldnnean  w^fan,  a  species <^CooT(4ndas. 

CA'NTACON  {Bot.)  Garden  Saifron. 

CANTADOU'HS  {Mus.)  itinerant  singers  ia  Fnmooe,  who 

sprung  up  in  the  ninth  c^tury. 
CANTALl'VER  {ArdiU,)  vide  Cantilever. 
CANT  ANTE  {Mus.)  a  term  to  denote  the  vocal  part  of  a 

composition. 

CANIA'O  (Com.)  a  wine  measure  of  three  geII(Ki6ia  AUcant. 

CA'NTAU  {Com.)  the  same  as  Cantaro. 

C  ANTA'RA  {Bot.)  the  plant  which  bears  St.  Ignatius's  beam. 

CANTAUE'LXI  {Ent.)  «  species  of  beetles,  which,  being 
macerated  in  oil,  are  said  to  endue  it  with  the  virtues  of  ou 
of  Scorpions.  Casiell. 

CANTA'UO  {Com.)  I.  A  weight,  in  Italy,  of  L50  pounds,  or 
upwards.   2.  A  measure  iu  Cochio. 

CANTATA  {Mut.)  a  piece  of  EHuic  for  one,  two,  or  more 
voices ;  And  sometimes  with  one  or  more  inatrumento,  con- 
sisting of  grave  parts  and  airs  intermingled  or  alternate. 

CANTATI'LLA  {Mus.)  a  sraaU  eanUta. 

CANTEE'N  {Mil.)  1.  A  euttling-house  for  both  officers  and 
men.  2.  A  leathern  or  wooden  madune  for  holding  di£> 
ferent  utensils  used  by  the  officov.  3.  A  sort  of  tin-vessel 
for  holding  liquors,  which  is  used  by  soldiws  on  thrar  march. 

CA'NTEL  {Arok€Bol.)  a  lump  or  mass. 

CAOTER  {Man.)  the  well-known  pace  of  ahorw,  which 
is  a  «ort.  of  easy  gallop.  It  is  howevec  reckoned  not  to1>e 
the  natural  pace  of  any  horse. 

CAN'TERBURY-BE'LL  {Bol,)  the  Campanula  irackdimnt 
glomerata,  et  medimn,  of  Linnaeus,  which  are  all  pecemials. 

CANTHARE1XU6  {Bot,)  the  same  as  the  CWar«0Mof 
Linnaeus. 

CA'NTHARI  FIGULl'NI  {Chm.)  cucurhiu  made  of  pot- 
ters' ware. 

CANTHA'RIAS  {Min.)  a  stone  havmg  the  figure  of  a 
beetle  upon  it,    Flin.  1.S7,  c.  10. 

CANTHA'RlDES.(Mff</.)  Spanish  flies,  aspecies  of  shining 
beetle,  of  a  golden,  azute,  or  greenish  colour,  and  of  a 
fetid  smell,  wbich#  when  powdered  and  applied  to  the  sldn, 
caus^  an  exulceraticm,  whence  they  are  used  in  blisters. 
This  insect  is  classed  under  the  genua  X^tta  in  tlM^TjwwBn 
system. 

CANTHARI'FBRA  {Bot.)  the  iV«p«RM£«  of  Linnsos. 
CANTHABrNUS  {Ent.)  an  epithet  for  a  species  of  oimex, 
cerambix,  &c- 

CA'NTHARIS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  anhnals,  Qass  InteotOy 
Order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Characters.    Antenna  filiform. — Thorax  mostly 

margined.— 5&eflf  Hexile, 
Species.  -  The  species  are  (^tingiushed  into  those  which 
have  their  feelers  hatchet-shaped,  filiform,  or  projecting. 
CANTHAKI'TES  {Nat.)  a  kind  .of  outlandish  wine,  men- 

tinned  by  Pliny,  1.  14,  c.  7. 
CANTHE'RIUS  {Sitr^.)  die  cross  beam  between  two  posts 
in  die  madiine  contrived  4)y  Hippocmtes  for  replacing  ^e 
.  dislocated  bone  of  die  «houIder. .   V^Mocrat,  n*.  off.; 

Foes,  CEcoRom.  Uimoc:    _      ...        r^r\rA^>  '• 
IDTgitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 


jug  or  tankard,  particolBrly  the  one 
Virgil  calb  it  gravit. 


CA'NTHARUS  (^R/.)  a  name  of  several  utensfla  among 
the  Romans,  as  a  juj 
mcred  to  Bacdmi. 
_         eel.  6.  v.  17. 

Xtgramt  Mtrita  pmdehat  emuhanu  onw. 

and  Sidonius  makes  Bacchus,  when  he  went  in  triumph, 
to  carry  the  Caotharus  and  the  Thyrsus: 

and  in  this  manner  he  is  represe;ited  on  medals,  as  In  the 
Wineiied  figure  of  a  medal  of 
Antoninus  I^us,  bearing  on 
the  obrene  the  head  of  the 
emperor  crowned  with  laorel, 
the  inseription  AirT«Kf«rw 
KAI  C«;  ANTi2NEIN0C 
CBB«r^  TCEBic,  i.  e.  /ntpmrlor  Catar  Antommu  An- 
giuha  Piut  /  on  the  reverse,  a  figure  of  Bacchus,  standing 
«ith  a  Canthttms  and  Thyrsus  m  his  hands,  and  a  tiger  at 
Ma  ftet;  Che  incripUon  ABTINOTEIXEITIIN,  i.  e.  A6o- 
•  mtiekanim,  the  inhabitants  of  Abonetichus,  a  town  of 
nnblteonia.  PUh.  1.93,  c:2;  Vol.  Max.  I.  6,  c.  3; 
Gdfar.  Thetaur. ;  VaSlant.  Numis.  Gr<rc. ;  Patin.  Numit- 

■  maii.  Imperat.  Roman.;  Harduin.  Numm.  Ant.  IButtr^.f 
Spanheim.  de  Prastan.  et  Usu  Numis, 

CAiTTHABirs  is  also  the  name  for  a  water-spout,  and  the 

■  knocker  of  a  door.   Plaut.  Mm.  act.  J ,  seen.  2. 
CA'NTHERUS  (Arckit.)  or  Cantherins,  a  rafter  or  joist  of 

a  hotae  that  comes  down  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves. 
rUrwo.  1.  4,  c.  3. 
CARTRERua  {Carpent.)  a  tressel  or  hone  to  saw  or  cut 
timber  on. 

CA'NTHUS  (Ant.)  the  iron  with  which  the  circumference  of 
the  cart-wheel  is  boand.  The  fello  of  the  wheel,  which, 
according  to  Quinttlian,  was  a  barbarous  word  first  intro- 
duced bj  Persius.  Pers,  sat.  S,  v.  70;  Marf,  I.  14, 
ep.  168:  Quint,  Inst.  1.  1,  c.  5. 

CAWTHUS  lAnat.)  the  comer  or  angle  of  the  eye. 

That  next  the  nose  is  termed  the  internal  or  greater  Ca»- 
lAtu ;  and  the  iarther  is  the  external  or  lesser  Ctn^us, 
Ruff.  Ephes,L  I,  c.  4. 

CA'NTlCf^  ^Ant.)  ancient  dramatic  soHloqoieBi  supposed  to 

-  hare  been  introduced  as  interludes. 

CA'NTICI  {Ecc:)  songs  bo  called  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  which  were  sung  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
^tvin,  and  ^  Sunta  and  Martyrs. 

CA'MTICLE  (TAeof.)  a  sacred  hymn  or  aoov  among  the 
Hebrews,  particulariy  applied  to  the  Sons  of  Solomon. 

Cavticlk  (Mvs.)  Tocal  soliloquies  in  the  Greek  tragedies. 

CANTILE'NA  {Mus.)  the  treble  melody  or  upper  part  of 
anv  composition,  in  distinction  from  the  bass  siod  other 
inferior  parti.— CmttZena  SaOkOf  Scottish  melody. 

CAKHLETBR-GCyRNICE  (ArehU.)  a  cornice  fonned 
of  modillions  or  cantilevers. — Ca^leverst  pieces  of  wood 
framed  into  anjr  ride  of  a  house  to  support  the  nnraildmgs 
and  eaves  orer  it ;  a  sort  of  modilKons. 

CANTIMARONS  {Mar.]  or  Catimanms,  a  kmd  of  float 
or  raft  used  by  the  iohfd)itant8  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
in  fishing. 

CA'NTING  {ArtAit.)  the  act  of  tnmhig  a  phmk  or  timber  to 
iee  the  opposite  side. 

CA'NTING-COINS  (Mar.)  short  pieces  ofwood  cot  with  a 
diarp  ridge,  to  lie  between  the  caoks  to  prevent  them  from 
rolling  against  each  other. 

CAUTION  (CAem.)  the  same  as  Saccharuntt  or  Candy. 

CA'NTO  {Mus.)  or  Cow/,  the  melody  or  highest  vocal  part. 
<-^anfo  conctrtantef  the  treble  of  the  litUe  chorus,  or  the 
partwliich  one  rings  thronghoat. — "Canto firmoy  the  andent 
chants  of  the  Romish  (£urch,— Canto  j^ntio,  anotiber 
Bnneforfhe  CBfito./trmo  in  its  ctdtivatea  itat&— Cmlo 


CAP 

jianof  another  name  for  old  chantii^;— Canio  rectiathot  a 
speaking  song.--C>fffo  rijmnio,  die  treble  of  the  grand  diorus. 
CANTCVN  IGeog.)  a  ^visioa  of  a  country,  aa  the  Cantons 

of  Switzerland. 

Canton  (//rr.)' an  ordinary,  so  called  because  it  occupies 
but  a  cantel  or  comer  of  the  escutdieon.  It  is  either  dex- 
ter or  simstor,  i.  e.  on  the  rijj^t  or  left  ride 
of  the  escutdieon,  and  is  the  third  of  the 
chief.  Dexter  in  a  canton  is  the  sign  of  a 
baronet's  arms,  as  in  the  eiuiexed  example. 
"  He  beareth  gaUt  two  lions  passant,  or- 
SPBittt  between  nine  crosriets  fitdiet  or. 
These  are  the  arms  of  the  Aetom  fiunilj." 

TO  Canton  {Mil.)  to  disperse  troops  into  summer  or  winter 
quarters. 

CANTONE  (Com.)  a  measure  in  the  Hohiccas  equal  to  five 
English  [Hnts. 

Cantonx  (ArchHJ)  an  epithet  fer  abidlding,  the  angles  of 
which  are  adom^with  colanm8,plastres,  rustic  quoins,  Ac. 

CA'NTONED  {Her.)  m  French  eamUmnSe,  a  cross  between 
four  figures. 

CA'NT()NMENTS  [JIfSI.)  distinct  rituations  in  towns  and 
villages  where  the  afferent  parts  of  an  army  lie  encamped. 

CAOTRED  {AnMal)  or  Kantreff,  from  CenHtntt  a  hun- 
dred,  and  triff't  a  town ;  a  hundred  in  Wales,  i.e.  a  hundred 
villages.   Stat.  28  Hen.  8;  Mtm.  An^ie. 

CANTUARIE'NSIS  AQUA  {Min.)  Canteri>ui7  waters  in 
five  wells  near  to  each  otiier,  which  are  strongly  impreg* 
nated  with  htm,  sulphur,  and  cubonic  add  gas. 

CA'NTRUMtCAem.)  orCaalMM,  the  same  as  Camitm,  or 
Candy. 

CA'NTUS  {Mtts.)  the  mean  or  counter  tenor. — Cii»^ 
Gregorianta,  the  Gregorian -chant,  so  c^ed  fnm  St.  Gre- 

fory  its  inventor,  w)»  improved  upon  that  introduced  by 
t.  Ambrose. 

CA'NVAS  (Paint.)  or  Canvass,  the  cloth  on  which  painters 
usually  draw  their  pictures.  It  is  smoothed  over  with  a 
slick  stone,  then  sized,  and  afterwards  whited  over,  when  it 
is  called  the  primed  doth,  because  they  take  thdr  first 
sketches  on  it. 

Canvas  {Mar.)  at  Canvass^  the  cloth  of  which  die  suls  «n 
made,  which  are  distinguished  into  d^reea  of  fineness  by 
the  first  eight  digits;  No.  1  being  the  coarsest  and  strongest. 

CA'NVASS  {Mns.\  the  model  or  first  words  whereon  an  air 
or  piece  of  muric  is  composed  and  given  to  a  poet  to  regu- 
late and  finish.  Tlie  canvass  of  a  song  contains  certain 
notes  whidi  serve  to  determine  the  measure. 

Canvass  (Con.)  from  eannabii,  hemp;  a  coarse  cloth  of 
hemp,  unbleached,  which  is  wove  regularly  in  Uttie  squares. 
It  is  used  for  vrorking  tapestry  with  the  needle,  &c, 

C ANV  ASS-BAGS  {Fort.)  bags  fiUed  with  earth  fiw  raising 
a  parapet  in  baste. 

CANU'LA  (Surg.)  the  same  as  CanxKlii. 

CA'NTJM  {Arckaol.)  adur^pud  to  a  superior,  or  lord  of 
the  manor. 

CA'NUM-CERA'SUM  (J9o(.)  thesanieasXy/Mteim.  . 

CANZCVNE  {Mus.)  signifies  properly  an  ode  or  son^ ;  but  is 
applied  by  muricians  to  a  piece  of  instrumental  music,  when 
it  signifies  sonata :  to  vood  muric,  signifying  cantata :  and 
to  any  part  of  a  sonata,  to  signify  the  same  as  allegro. 

CANZONET  (Mw.)  a  diminutive  of  Canzone,  rigmfying  a 
little  air. 

CAOPCIBA  {Bat,)  a  Brazilian  tree^owing to  the  bdght 

and  sh^  of  a  beech.   Raii  Httt.  j%mf. 
CAOUP  (Bot.)  a  tree  in  the  island  of  Maragnara,  with 

leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  apple  tree,  and  the  &uit  like 

that  of  die  orange.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
CAOOTCHOUC  {Nat.)  the  Indian  name  for  btdian  Rui^ 

ber,  a  substance  prodaml  firom  the  Syringe  tree^i^y^hei 
CAP.or  Bomirt  (««■.)  ^h^^i^^pgffggfln^O^i^ 


CAP 


Cap  of  Maintenaaeej  or  Cap  ^  Dignityt  Ua  cap  of  Mate 
maoe  of  crinuon  velvet,  linea  and  turoed  up 
with  ennine,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  It 
is  carried  before  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
at  his  coronation  and  otber  great  solemni- 
ties. Such  a  cap  was  sent  by  Pooe  Julius  the  second,  with 
a  sword,  to  Heniy  the  eighth,  for  bis  writing  a  book  against 
Martin  Luther. 

Cap  (Mar.)  a  square  piece  of  timber  placed  over  the  head 
or  upper  end  of  a  mast,  in  which  is  a  round  hole  to  receive 
the  top  or  top-gallant  masts,  so  that  by  these  caps  they 
are  kept  steady  and  firm  in  the  tressel-trees. — Cap  of  a 
Block,  a  semi-circular  projection  from  the  rides  and  round 
the  end  of  a  block  above  the  ^xair—Cap'Mtrchant,  the 
purser  of  a  ship. 

Cap  ^  a  Gun  {Gunn.)  vide  Apron, 

TO  Cap  (Cus.)  to  take  off  the  cap,  as  under-graduatei  in  the 
university  do  to  their  seniors. 

TO  Cap  verses  {LU.)  an  exercise  of  the  memory  among 
school-boys,  who,  standing  in  a  row,  the  first  repeats  a 
verse,  then  the  second  repeats  another,  proceeding  where 
he  lefk  off,  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

TO  Caps  AoM(M<ar.)tocovertheendof  itwithtarredcanvas. 

Cap  {Arcki^  the  uppenuott  part  of  an^  assemblage  of  prin* 
cipal  OF  Bubcvdinate  parts.  It  is  applied  to  the  capi^  of  a 
column,  the  cornice  of  a  dow,  the  capfung  or  uppermost 
member  of  the  auri)a8e     a  room,  &c. 

Cap  {Bot.)  pUeut,  the  top  of  the  fungus,  in  general  shaped 
like  a^ate  or  bonnet,  as  in  ^g,  1,  2,  and  supported  by  a, 
the  Htpei,  or  Stalk,  in  4.  In  this  body  are  the  organs 
of  generation.  The  mferent  kinds  of  the  cap  are  as 
follow,  namely — fiat,  planut,  forming  a  plane  expansion, 
as  in  jig.  3 ;  round,  convexta,  wliich  is  convex  above,  as  in 


lollow,  concavut,  where  there  is  a  d^vemion  on  the 
Ftg.  1.  r%g.  t.         fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


upper  surface;  bossed,  umhonatuSf  where  there  is  a  promi- 
nent point  in  the  centre,  as  b  in  Jig.  4 ;  bell  shaped,  cam- 
pamtatuSf  when  it  is  very  convex  wove,  and  spreads  wide 
below,  like  a  bell,  as  in  Agarictu  dmetariut;  viscid,  vu- 
ciduSf  when  the  upper  surface  is  covered  with  a  clammy 
exudation ;  scaly,  squamona,  when  it  is  covered  with  a 
number  of  imbricated  scales  of  a  different  colour  from  its 
own,  as  in  Agaricus  muicarimt  squarrose,  tquarronu,  when 
the  scale*  stand  up  from  the  surface,  as  io^.  4;  halved, 
dimidiatus,  when  it  forms  only  half  the  figure  of  a  plate, 
and  appears  to  have  one  side  taken  off,  as  in  Hydnum  au- 
ritcalptum  ;  stipitate,  ttoMlatim,  when  supported  on  a  stalk  ; 
sessile,  tessilis,  seu  acautitt  when  it  i«  not  supported  by  a  stalk. 
The  parts  of  the  cap  are  as  follow,  namely — The  Boss, 
tmwo,  the  centre  of  the  cap,  as  a,       1  and  2,  and  b 
in  £g.  4,  which  in  the  latter  figure  is  prominent.— The 
Gills,  lamelia,  thin  foUaceous  membranes  on  the  under- 
side of  the  mushroom,  as  In  A  6,  in  ^g.  1,  and  also  in 
^g.  2,  3.   These  contain  the  capsules  of  the  seed,  and 
are  peculiar  to  the  genus  Agaricus, — The  'Pores,  pirn, 
nam  holes  on  the  underside  of  the  cap,  as  if  made  wiUi 
the  pmnl  of  a  needle,  peculiar  to  the  Boteti, — The 
Prickles,  ceAwf,  raised  projecting  points,  which,  like 
the  pores,  contain  the  organs  of  geMration.   They  are 
peculiar  to  the  genns  Hifmum,  as  in^.  S— Hie  Warts, 
papUlat  small  round  protuboances  on  the  under  surface. 
CA'P-MEKCHANT  {Mar.)  vide  Cap. 
frA'P-FAP£R  (Cm.)  aiarge  sort  of  brown  paper. 


CA'PA  vieZa  (Bo/.)  the  Ckomt  pwtupkifia. 

CAPA*A'GA  (Polit.)  an  old  and  experienced  officer  in  the 

seraglio,  who  has  the  charge  of  instructiug  and  supoin- 

tending  the  Iconoglans,  or  Agamoglans. 
CAPA'CITY  (Lavo)  or  eapabUUy,  the  right  which  a  body 

politic  has  to  give  or  take  lands  or  tenements,  &c  or  to  sutt 

tor  actions,  &c 

Capacity  (Geom.)  the  solid  content  of  any  body;  thence 
our  hollow  measures  of  beer,  win^  salt>  &c.  are  criJed 
measures  of  capacity. 

CA'PAN  (Com.)  a  coin  in  Sumatra,  equal  to  about  tbvw- 

Xence  English  money. 
PA^ISON  {Man.)  or  caparaston,  a  fawse-doth,  or  co- 
vering for  the  trappings  or  furniture  of  a  horse. 
Capaxisov  {Mil.)  includes  the  bridle,  saddle,  and  houwig 

of  a  military  horse. 
CAPARISONED  (Her.)  applied  to  a  horse  completely  fur- 
nished for  the  field. 
CAPE  ASTER  (Bot.)  the  Citierea  amelloidcs  of  Linnseua. 
CA'PE  (Latu)  a  judicial  writ  relative  to  a  plea  of  lands  or 
tenements,  which  is  so  named  from  the  word  that  denotes 
its  chief  end  and  purpose.  It  consi^  of  the  Cam  m^puam 
and  Capeparvum. — Cops  m^imi,  or  ihe  grand  Otpe,  is  a 
writ  that  lies  before  appearance,,  to  summon  the  tenant  to 
answer  the  default,  or  according  to  the  Old  Natura  Bn~ 
vuin,  where  a  man  hath  brought  a  Pnec^  quod  raddat  of 
a  thing  touching  a  plea  of  land,  and  the  tenant  makes  da- 
fault  at  the  dnr  to  him  given  hi  the  mrmnd  writ,  then  this 
writ  shall  go  ror  the  king  to  take  the  und  into  his  hands ; 
and  if  the  tenant  come  not  at  the  day  appointed  he  loseth 
his  lands.  Bract.  1. 3,  tract  3,  c.  1 ;  Va.  Nat,  Brev,  161 1 
R^,  Jud,  foh  I, — Coptf  ^rvitm,  or  pOit  Cape,  a  writ  whetv 
the  tenant  is  summoMd  m  plea  of  land,  and  conies  <w  the 
summons,  and  his  appearance  is  recorded :  if  at  the  day 

Siven  him  he  prays  the  view,  and  having  it  granted,  makes 
efault,  then  this  writ  shall  issue  for  the  lung,  &c.  FJct. 
1.2,c.  4 ;  Vet.  Nat.  Brev.  162.— Cope  ad  Valentmntj  a  species 
of  Cape  magnum,  or  writ  of  execution,  that  lies  where  one 
is  impleaded  of  certain  lands,  and  he  vouches  to  warrant 
another,  but  the  vouchee  does  not  come  en  the  day  ap- 

Eointed,  then  if  the  demandant  recover  against  the  tenant 
e  shall  have  this  writ  against  the  vouchee.    V.N.B.  6I6» 
Cape  (Geog.)  a  promontory  or  head-land  which  projects  into 

Uie  sea  futher  than  the  rest  of  the  coast. 
Cafb  du  Batardeau  (Fort.)  a  roof  sloping  on  both  side^ 
which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  batardeau  coostnioted 
in  the  ditch  at  the  salient  angle  of  a  bastion. 
CA'PELET(rc.',)  vide  Capdlet. 

CATELINE  {Ma,)  a  kind  of  iron  heknet  worn  by  the 
French  cavalry  in  the  time  of  John  Duke  of  Brkany. 

Capeliss  (Surg.)  from  Uie  French  caveUne,  a  woman's  ha^ 
signifies  a  double-headed  roller  for  tne  head. 

CAPE'LLA  (Arckaol.)  a  chapel  or  church ;  also  Capdia  dt 
FloribuSf  a  chaplet  or  «u-land  of  flowers. 

Capblla  (Aslrotu)  literally  a  little  goat;  the  name  of  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  Auriga.  Ita  right  ascension  for 
the  beginning  of  1812  was  IS"  42'  Ifi",  declination  45° 
47'  51  N.,  annual  variaUon  ia  right  ascension  6"  21.  in 
declination  B"  09. 

Capklla  iChem.)  tiie  same  as  the  Alem^ 

Capblla  (Mks.)  the  music  and  the  musiciaiis  belooging  to  a 
cbimd  or  church. 

CAPE^ET  (Vet.)  a  swelling  of  a  wenny  natura,  to  which 
horses  are  siwject  on  the  hock,  and  other  parts, 

C  APELLETTl  (Mt/.)  the  Venetian  militia :  they  wen  for- 
merly reckoned  the  best  troqis  in  the  service. 

CAPEIXUS  {Archaot.)  a  cap  or  bonnet;  whence  Capdhm 
^firreug,  a  helmet,  or  iron  head-piece.  Hoved,  p.  61 ; 
Blount.  Ten. 

CA'PER  {Bat.)  the  flower^r  ^^udj,^  U^^^^^^^hich 


CAP 


CAP 


U  coDTtrted  Into  a  |ikfei«r-Capa^B«urd,  *  ponoaUi  Aa 
Z^fMtum  of  LiaiuMb— Caper-Buih,  ot  tt«e,  the  Csp- 
paru  ot  XJnnmn. 

Caper  {Mar.)  a  privateer  or  pirate  sliip. 

CAPE'EOLANS  (Ecc.)  a  coogregat&m  of  religknn  in  Italy, 
founded  by  Peter  Caperole  in  the  l£di  century. 

GA'PETUS  {Med.)  ««mf.  a  hole  or  notch  cut  in  the  Ba- 
tknm  or  Scammm,  which  ia  a  machine  fat  reitoring  luxa- 
tions. Tbit  hde  lerves  for  the  strmigtbenii^  or  hotter 
nunaging  the  axil.  HippocrtU.  de  Art,  i  Gw.  Comm.  t 
Erct.  las,  HifpoenU^i  Gorr,  Def*  Med,t  Foes,  (EcMwm* 
HtMocrttt* 

CAPHU'RA  {Ckm.)  the  nine  as  Camphora, 

C^?HV'RMoieum{Med.)  an  aromatic  enential  oil  distilled 
from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

CAPI-AGA  {Polit.)  Tide  Capa-Aga, 

CA'PIAS  {Lavi)  a  writ  or  process  of  two  kinds;  the  one 
called  Capias  ad  retpondendum,  before  judgment,  where  an 
original  is  sued  out,  Ac.  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant 
to  answer  the  plaintiff ;  and  the  other  a  writ  of  execution, 
which  is  of  thfferent  kindsj  as  Capias  ad  satitfiiciendiim, 
tftlagatum,  S^e,— Capiat  ad  tatis/aciendum,  a  judicial  writ  of 
execution  that  lies  where  a  man  recovers  for  debt,  da- 
mages, &c.  By  this  writ  the  sha-iff  is  commanded  to  take 
the  body  of  the  defendant  in  execution,  and  turn  safely  to 
keep  till  he  satisfy  the  plaintiff  his  d^t  and  damages.— 
Capias  uiia^UMm,  a  writ  that  lies  against  a  person  that  is 
outlawed  in  any  action.— Csptiu  pro  Fine,  a  writ  formerly 
uwist  a  plaintiff  in  whose  mvour  iudgraent  was  gtvm  in 
the  king^s  courts  in  cases  of  assault,  &c.  that  he  be  ar- 
retted tul  he  pay  a  fine  for  his  wilful  delay  of  justice,  con* 
Mdering  the  offence  to  be  a  public  misdemeanor  at  well  as 
a  private  injnrjr.  By  Stat.  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  18,  no 
such  writ  shall  issue  Jor  the  Fiat,  but  the  plaintiff  shall  pay 
6fl.  8d*  to  the  -  proper  officer*  and  be  allowed  it  a^ost  the 
defendant  amoagst  his  otiusr  costs.— .Conuu  in  Waktmamt 
a  writ  whereby  a  s|kefiff  is  commanded  to  take  other 
cattla  m  goods  in  lieu  of  those  that  were  formeriy  nnfustly 
taken  ana  esloined,  ot  otherwise  withholden.  Stat,  Mam, 
SiH.S,  c«;  mttm,  2,  c.  13;  £.  1,  c.  11 ;  19  H.  7. 
c.  9;  OU  Nai,  Brev*  154;  B^,  Orig,  82, 8S. 

CAPICATI'NGA  (Bo<.)  a  speciee  of  Acom»  -a  BnuBian 
pliBt.   Pitoitm  de  Med,  Braid. 

CAn'OULY  (MU.)  another  name  for  the  Janisaries. 

CAPIOI  {Pom.)  a  porter  or  door-keeper  of  the  Turkish 

CAPiEa'CTEUM  {Med.)  vide  Apkn^. 

CAPILLA'CEOUS  {Bot.)  vide  Gipil&ry. 

CAPILLAME'NTA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Stamina  in 
plants.   Cobtmd.  de  Re  Rutt.  1.  4^  c.  11. 

CAPILLA^RES  {Bot.)  a  name  given  by  Ray,  Boerhaave, 
and  Morison  to  a  class  of  Ferns. 

CAPILLARY  (Nat.)  camilaris,  from  capiUa,  haw;  an  epi- 
thet for  any  thing  like  hair. 

Capillary  {Anat^  an  epithet  for  the  extreme  ramifications 
of  the  arteries  and  veins. 

Capillakt  (Arf.)  eapiUaceus,  or  cafaUaris,  Itmg  and  fine, 
like  a  hair,  an  epithet  for  the  leaves,  as  in  RanunctUaa 
afuatdii,  Artemisia  capiilaris  /  the  filaments,  as  in  Dip- 
tacus  }  Uw  pappus,  or  down,  as  in  Sondats,  LactucOt  Sfc, ; 
the  s^le ;  and  the  glands*  as  in  Ribee,  Scrophnlaria, 

CAPiLLAnT  Tubes  (FAy.)  small  inpes,  of  the  fineness  of  a 
hair,  by  which  various  natural  fHisenomena  are  displayed, 

fsrticulariy  in  regard  to  fluids. 
PILLATIO  ISurg.)  a  capillary  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
so  called  from  its  resembiii»  oaowiM,  a  hair,  in  fineness. 
CAPnXirriUM  {Bot.)  I.  fide  CapiUamenta.   2.  CapUli- 
Hum,  »  lUr-Net,  a  reticulated  collection  of  hairs  that 
'  aenre  to  fiMten  the  leedi  of  some  species  of  Fungi,  a»  in 
Criiaria  vulgaris. 


CAPILLA'RUM  ie^MWM  (Med.)  a  fUHng  off  of  the  hair. 

[vide  Altmeda'] 

CAPIIXUS  {Anat.)  signifies  properiy  the  hair  of  the  head, 
but  is  made  to  s^ify  liair  in  general. 

Capillvs  {Bot.)  a  measure  which  is  the  duuneter  of  a.  hair, 
or  the  tweUth  part  of  a  line.— CaptOui  Veneris,  Maiden- 
Hair,  the  Adian/htm  of  Linnseus. 

CAPIPLE'NIUM  {Med.)  a  barbarous  word,  used  to  signify 
a  continual  heaviness  or  disorder  ia  the  head,  called  by  tlie 
Greeks  MMtiifM. 

CAPI'SCOLUS  {Ecc)  an  officer  who  superintended  the 
choir,  who  is  ouierwise  called  the  Chanter,  or  Precentor. 

CAPISTRATIO  {Med.)  vide  Pkimosit. 

CAPI'STKUM  {Ant.)  besides  its  ordinaiy  meaning  of  a 
bridle,  was  employed  to  denote,  1 .  A  kind  of  muzzle  or 
ligature,  which  was  used  by  ancient  trumpeters  to  secure 
the  cheeks  from  bursting  with  the  violence  of  the  exertion, 
and  also  to  modulate  tlie  sounds  by  tempering  the  infla- 
ti(Hi  of  the  breath.  It  is  called  in  Greek  p^um,  Sckol. 
Aristi^.  in  Vesp.  p.  4-70;  Plat.  Sym.  I.  7,  ^uest.  8;  He- 
sjfchus  f  Susdas,  2.  A  band  to  tie  up  the  vine  to  the  top 
of  the  stake.  Columel.  1.  4,  c.  20.  3.  A  cord  to  hold  up 
the  wine-press,  and  keep  it  tight.  Cat.  de  Re  Rust.  c.  12  ; 
Tumeb.  Adv,  1.  8,  c.  6 ;  Vote,  Lex,  Etymol.;  Saltntu.  Ex- 
ercitat.  Plin.^.  68^ 

Ca PisTRuu  {&trg,)  bandages  uied  about  the  head,  neserabKng 
a  horse's  head-stell.    CatteU.  Lfx.  Med. 

CAPITA  {Ant,)  v^navia;  agame  among  the  Rmnan. youth 
similar  to  our  Heads  and  !uiils,  which  condsted  in  throw- 
ing up  a  coin  that  bad  on  oOe.side  the  fijcure  of  Janus  with 
his  two  heads,  and  on  the  reverse  that  m  a  ihip.  A^erob, 
Sat.L  1,  C.7. 

Capita  (Low)  dlstrOiution  or  succesntm  per  capita,  i.  e.  to 
every  one  an  equal  share  of  the  estate,  when  all  the 
claimants  claim  in  thdr  own  rij^ht,  as  kindred  iaan  equal 
degree,  and  notyare  representationis. 

Capita  {Bot.)  heads  in  plants,  or  Uiose  globose  receptacles 
of  the  aeed  whidtby  mm  figure  represent  a  head. 

CATITAL,  firom  copal,  the  bead,  an  epithet  fbr  what  re- 
lates to  Uie  hendt  both  in  the  natural  and  figurative  signi- 
fication. 

Capital  ernNefXeio)  sndi  a  crime  ai  subjects  the  offender 

to  the  leas  of  head  or  life. 
Capital  {Gtag.)  the  capital  or  chief  city  in  aiqr  conntfy  or 

district. 

Capital  (Print.)  or  capital  leUer,  the  larger  kind  of  letter, 
which  ia  used  in  the  composition  of  titles,  or  as  initial 
letters  at  tlie  commencement  of  periods,  &c. 

Capital  \Arckit.)  the  uppermost  part  of  a  column  or  pi- 
laster, serving  fbr  its  head  or  crowning,  placed  innnediatelj 
over  the  shaft,  and  under  the  entablature.  The  capital  in 
all  the  orders  is  divided  from  the  shaft  by  some  small 
member,  as  an  astragal,  or  a  fillet,  or  a  diannel ;  but  it 
varies  as  to  the  number  and  form  of  the  mouldings.  The 
Doric  Capital  consists  of  Trachelion,  a  Neck,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  shaft  with  its  fluting,  several  Fillets, 
from  three  to  five  in  number,  an  Ovolo,  and  an  Abacus.— 
The  Ionic  Capital  consists  of  an  Ovolo,  a  Band,  or  Fes- 
toon, with  Volutes,  and  a  thin,  moulded  Abacus. — The 
Corinthian  Camtal  consists  of  a  Vase,  with  two  rows  of 
leaves  attached  to  the  vase.  Volutes,  and  Caulicoli,  which 
spring  between  each  two  of  the  upper  row  of  leaves,  the 
whole  of  which  is  crowned  with  an  Abacus. — 1  he  Tuscan 
Capital  is  the  um{dest  and  most  unadorned  of  any,  con- 
si^ng  mostly  of  no  more  than  three  roendMrs,  namely, 
an  Abacus,  an  Ovolo,  or  Quarter-Round,  and  under  that 
a  Neck,  or  CoUarine. — Hie  Compoate  Capital  is  so  called 
because  it  is  composed  of  mendwrs  taken  from  the  other 
ordora,  aa  an  Ovolo  from  the  Doric,  an  Astragal,  together 
with  Scrolla  or  Volutea,  flrom  the  looici  a  4rablejrp«  off 
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.  l^eerit  ftofn  the  Cdrmt\i^Kaj-*A^iditr  capital,  [vitk  Aw* 
gular]— Capital  of  a  baltuter  is  similar  to  those  of  the 
Doric  or  Iiucan  Orders  — Cigntal  of  a  lanttnt  the  cover" 
log  by  which  it  is  terminated,  aiher  in  a  bell  shape  nt  that 
of  a  cupola,  &c. — Capital  a  ir^fymkf  the  ptet-bMd,  or 
projecting-bandf  over  a  tnf^yph^Cavital  of  a  nkh&i  a 
sort  of  small  canopy  over  a  shulovr  niche. 

Capital  {Com.)  the  stock  or  fond  which  any  txsder  employs 
in  trade  or  commerce^Cffptta^  Mock,  the  sum  of  money 
which  the  partners  of  a  trading  company  jointly  contribute 
to  be  employed  in  trade,  as  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Capital  line  {Fort.)  en  imaginary  line  dividing  any  work 
into  similar  and  equal  parts,  as  a  tine  drawn  from  the  angle 
of  the  ix)Iygon  to  the  point  of  the  bastion,  or  fVom  Uie 
point  of  the  basticm  to  the  middle  of  the  goi^. 

Capital  leet  fMecA.)  the  strong  lees  made  from  potashes. 

Capital  medtcinet  {Med.)  the  principal  prepwations  i&  the 
shops  of  apothecaries,  as  Venice  treacle,  Stc. 

Capital  tkm  {Mar.)  a  ship  of  the  line. 

C  APIT  AliE  (Lotti)  a  thin^  which  is  stolen,  or  its  value.  L^. 
H,  1,  c.  59. — CapUaU  •oivetut  live  stock.    L^,  Athelstan. 

CAPITA'LIA  {Med.)  the  satae  as  Cephalia. 

CAPITA'LIS  Dotainut  {Law)  vide  Capite. 

CAPITAfNEI  {Archaol.}  a  denominatum  fonaeriy  given  to 
the  nobility  in  Italy. 

CAPITATE  {Bot.)  the  first  divlnon  of  the  twenty-first 
.  order,  i.  e.  Compositis  CapitaUe  of  Linneeus*  Fragments  of 
a  Natural  Arragement.   Ldn,  Phil.  Bot.   Also  the  seumd 
division  of  the  first  order,  in  the  class  Syngtnmat  fai  hb 
.artifidal  i^ystem. 

Capitatjb  is  also  the  name  of  a  class  in  Ray's  systerti,  cam- 
prdiending  the  thistles,  and  Inch  other  compound  flewers 
as  grow  into  a  bead. 

CA'PITATB  {Bot.)  capttattUt  an  epidiet  for  a  stigma; 
ftigma  caj^ttium,  the  stigma  whidi  grows  in  the  form  of  a 
faemiqilieK ;  and  tor  a  iriiori,  vertieellut  eapiiattu,  a  capi- 
tirted  Whorl,  irhea  the  flowers  ttuid  so  thick  as  to  ibran  a 
hemispbara,  as  in  Phkmis  tt^erota. 

CAPITATION  (Lam)  «r«i^i*M»,  a  numbering  by  the 
head ;  also  a  Poll-Tax,  called  by  Appian  ^ifi*  rm  rmfhitm, 
a  tribute  on  ^e  body.  Diorufi.  Halicam.  Antiq.  1.  4-; 
Plut.de  Puer.Intiit.t  Amnanin  Stfriacj  TertvU.  Apologa. 

CA'PITB  oenti  {AtU.)  W  ri  t>tmk  roSntt,  the  poorer  sort  of 
people,  who  m  assessments  were  valued  at  nothing,  but 
Only  named,  and  re<^oned  as  citizens.  SaUust.f  Bud.  in 
pandect,  p.  133;  Sigon.  de  Ant,  Jur.  Civ.  Roman.apud 
Grtev.  Thet.  Antiq,  Raman,  tom.  1,  p.  37. 

Capite  {Law)  or  in  Capite  tenere^  a  sort  of  ancient  tenure, 
wherry  a  man  held  lands  of  the  king  immediately,  as  of 
the  crown,  whether  bv  knight's  service  or  in  socage.  This 
ancient  tenure  was  of  two  sorts,  one  principal  and  general, 
which  was  of  Ihe  king,  as  caput  regni  et  cujm  generalisti' 
inunt  ornnimm  fadorum ;  the  other  special  or  subaltern  of  a 
particular  subject,  who  was  called  caput  Jeudi  sen  terra 
tUitu  et  capitaUe  Dommutt  because  he  was  the  first  who 
granted  land  in  such  manner  of  tenure.  Tenures  in  Ca- 
piie  are  now  abolbhed ;  and  by  stat.  IS  Car.  %  c.  S4,  all 
tenures  are  now  turned  into  Jrte  and  common  Socage. 
F.N.B.5i  Kitdi.  129 :  Dyer,  44 ;  Blount  Ten. 

CAPITE'LLUM  (CAsm.)  the  same  as  Aimbkt  also  a 
Uxhinm. 

CAPiTELLtm  {Bot.)  vide  CapMwm. 

CAPITILITIUM  {Ant.)  Poll-money. 

CAPITILU^IUM  {Med,)  a  bath  or  lotion  Ibr  the  head. 

CA'PITIS  Obliqutu  InArior  et  tnajor  {Anat,)  vide 
Ii^Mor,— Capitis  Par  T^rthAn  FiUlopO,  vide  C 
mnor.—Capaii  PoiHcut,  vide  Aeehii  Mator*^ 
JMff,  vide  Beelut  Mimrr^-^C§pitu  Feml,  mde  Cepkikca 


CAmmUM  (Ant.)  a  oovtfrintf  Ibr     bMid*  Aef.I, 

CA^PITO  Anadrommi  {Ich.)  a  &h  of  the  Md  Und  livin 
both  in  rivers  and  seas,  so  called  on  aceewM  of  ila 

head. 

CAPltOLADR  {Cook.)  «  partiodar  va^  of  diCMfeiff  ftnrlis. 

&c 

CAPITOLI'NI  {Am.)  Aose  who  praslded  at  the  Oi^'toliB^ 
iiiiniiii.  sft  raWnil ftmii  Ihiir  liihamiiini  Ihi  rindml  iii  ITiiiisri 
They  wan  flvectedittt«ac<dleMbvM.F^.CaoBiUB8,  tli« 
Dictator.    Uv.  1.  5,  c.  W^CIs/n/sAW  Lvdit  the  C^i- 
t<^ine  games  instituted  by  the  Romans  in  oommenMin^on 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  Ca[Htol  at  the  time  Aat  the  ciCjr 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls.    Peets  used  to  recite  their  Terse* 
at  these  games.   liv.  1.  ^,  c.  JO,  &c ;  Qaatf .  R»p~ 

man.  52 ;  TerioiL  ^  SpoOae.  c  5;  XimMw.  Aaitiq.  Romam^ 
1.  2,  c.  6. 

CAPITOOJL  {PaUt.)  or  capkol,  an  appettaliaii  gircb  to  tibe 

chief  magistrate  in  Thouloase. 
CAPITULA  Rurtdia  (iwxw)  asaesablies  or  hapten  hdd  hy 
rural  deans  and  parochial  clergy  within  the  precmct  t>£ 
every  distinct  deanery. 
CAPITULAR  {ArcheU.)  Cmatuhn,  m^^;  an  epilbec 
for  any  wriUng  distinguishea  bj  capital  letters,  poticatarlv- 
the  books  containing  the  ordinances  of  die  kings, 
were  called  Capit^aret  UM,  and  Ute  ordinances  themaehres 
Capitularim,  as  the  **  Capitular  of  Charieautgne  " 
CAPITULARS  (Eee.)  membera    of  an  ecdeahMlical 


TO  CAPITULATE  {Mil)  to  snrrander  any  place,  orb«dy 
of  troops,  on  certiun  ci»£Cions. 

CAPITULATION  {Mil.)  l.Tbe  conditions  en  which 
plara  or  body  of  troops  is  sttfrendered.  S.  The  tehna 
which  are  sometimes  made  wift  men  on  tbdr  enKstii^. 

CAPiTin.ATioN  {Po^,)  a  cwitraot  whidi  Uw  empfcrar  of 
Qerman;^  wed  to  enter  hOo,  vitfi  the  Ehsdon,  prevtoot  to 
his  election;  by  this  he  engaged  to  defrnd  the  churdi  tod 
the  empire,  and  to  prtsw^a  wvlohAe  thtt  laws,  rights,  and 
prii^eges,  not  onl^  of  the  whale  em^r^  hat  0f  crerj 
particular  prindpahtr. 

C APITULI  Agri  {ArAetoL)  headhnda,  ot  lands  lying  at  the 
head  or  u^r  end  of  the  forrows.  JCinm.  Pan^^  Ai*iq, 
p.  1S7. 

CAPITULIFOHMIS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  flower  formed 
like  a  eooduAm,  or  head. 

CAPITULUM  {Ant.)  a  trdnsveiM  beam  in  the  mifitaijr 
en^nes  of  the  ancients,  wherein  were  holes  fiir  llie  st^^ 
which  served  to  work  them  up  and  down. 

Capitoldm  (£cc.)  si^fied  generally  a  chapter,  but  par- 
ticulariy  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  whence  ire  ad  en^steAm, 
to  go  to  a  lecture  on  a  chapt»  of  die  Bible ;  idso  the 
apartment  where  the  lecture  was  read. 

Capitol UH  {Bai.)  or  Head,  a  mode  of  inflotescence,  era 
manner  of  flowering,  when  several  flowers  form  a  kind^ 
head  or  ball.  The  capitulum  is  of  various  forms; 
namely,  glaiotum  seu  tph€ericunif  globose  or 
spherical,  as  in  the  annexed  -figurte,  whidi  re- 
presents the  amtulum  of  die  Gomphrena  gloiosat 
Clover;  so  Kaewise ^fbliotumf  leafy,  when  die 
head  is  surrounded  with  leaves ;  otMaonst,  tufted, 
haviiw  leaves  at  the  point,  as  in  BtomeHa  anOnoM  s  msAm, 
naked,  when  it  is  devoid  of  learea  ;  ferwiiiafc,  «U  it 
stands  on  die  point  of  the  stten ;  aa^re,  ttSBarj^  * 
standing  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves. 

Cafitulum  {Anat.)  a  smaH  heed.  Or  pMtUbcMukeeofabfnie 
received  into  the  concofnty  of  another  bene. 

CAPITZi;  {Hist.)  or  aqtigC  oflieehi  amon^th^  TntfiBMu 
guard  -die  cate  of  the  grand  9ei|gnior^fl  palaee. 

CAPIVA'ftD  {Zool)  an  auphibiens  anfanal  bf  Bni^  i!«M 
a  Water-Deg,  having  -a  lM>d^  4ikift  a  fao^,  ft  liead  lOM  a 
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CdiPIVI  (Baf^  tr  CmaA-Ttm,  s  Croe  of  &MiL  dkt  Cb- 
paifera  qgldiialii  ^  loMmnm,  ^itch  yiolds  the  odMU  of 

C^^AN  (Cm.)  a  mU  fidi  on  the  cnst  of  Newtoid- 

land,  which  u  tued  as  a  bah  ia  fiihing  for  cod. 
CAPNEL^'UM  (Aa^)  mtmAimn,  a  nam  which  flows  spon- 

Maeously ;  Foesius  sumMMCS  it  to  be  so  eaUad  from  the 

smoke  which  it  yieUn  when  put  near  the  five.   Gal.  de 

Cams.  M^.  Mic.  Lae- 1.  S ;  Foe».  OSamoM.  Htppec. 
CAPNIAS  imt.)  tmmmf  a  kind  of  juptTf  so  catted  horn 

k$  reaewing  smoker  mhhn,  in  colour.  Ptim.i,S7,  c9; 

Aet,  TetrgL  1>  eeno.  S,  c  56, 
CAvHiAa  {Bet.)  a  swt  of  vine  produdvg  part  afiite,  and 

part  black  grapes.   Tkeopk.  de  Csw.  PUutt.  L  5,  c  3. 
CAPNI'STON  \M€d.\  a  sort  of  oil  piepand  of  sercral  sorts 

•f  spioes  and  oU»  u»  fbnner  of  which  are  Idndled,  aud 

die  utter  Bufiusugated. 
CAPNITIS  (Jtftn.)  wunrrif,  a  thin  sort  of  cadmia  which 

adheres  to  the  arches  and  lidet  of  the  fumacei.  PUn, 

L  34,  T.  la  [vide  Cadmia'\ 
Capmitis  (iUtn.)  vide  Captdas. 
CAPNOIDES  (J3ot.)  the  herb  Fomitory. 
CA'PNOMAKCV  iAnt.)  mmmn^Ttm,  a  sort  of  diTination 

bj  the  moke  «  sacrifioea,  accordiog  to  the  windings 

and  contortions  which  they  made  in  ascisnding. 
CAPNO'aCHJS  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Fumitory. 
CA'PNOS  (Bot,)  the  herb  Fumitory. 
CA'PO  MOLA'GO  {Bot.)  the  Piper  Indicum  of  Linnseus. 
CAPOLLIN  {Btd.)  a  Mexican  plant  with  leaves  like  those 

of  an  ahnond  or  a  cherry.   Hernand.  apud  Baii  Hut. 
CA'PON  {Nat.)  a  castnted  coek  which  is  generally  ftttened 

fiw  the  spit.  - 

CAP0NN1'£R£  (Fort.)  a  covered  lodgement  of  about  four 
or  five  ftet  broad,  with  a  parapet  to  support  [^ks  laden 
with  asrdi.  Tbcw  is  also  a  Demi  Caponniire^  which  is  a 
pMsagp  made  io  a  dry  ditch«  and  luily  defended  towards 
the  enemy  by  a  paiapet  or  glacau 

CAPOT  {Gam,)  a  term,  at  the  game  of  picket,  when  all  the 
tdeka  of  cards  are  won. 

CAPOTE  de  Faction  (Mt<.)  a  targe  i^reat  coat  with  a  hood 
sr  cowl,  which  is  worn  by  sealu^  va  bed  weather. 

CAPOTES  iBot^i  the  Cratna  marmelo*  of  Linncos. 

CAFOIPCH  {Bee.)  a  friar's  hood. 

CATPADINE  (Com.)  a  sort  of  silk,  with  which  the  shag 
of  some  rugs  is  saade. 

CAPPA'NUS  <£■•«.)  an  extremdy  pernicious  worm  which 
adhene  to  and  gnaws  ike  bottans  of  ships. 

CA'FFABiS  {Be*.)  mmwrnfif,  Cmer-Busb,  a  shndb,  th«  trunk 
aad  indt  of  irtadi  ate  piddea  Bar  Ibod,  and  are  also  used 
medidnally,  partiralamr  in  complaints  of  the  ndeen. 
H^poc.  de  Mor6.t  Dwteor.  L  fi,  c.  904;  Pliti.  I  90, 
C.15;  GcLde  Su^LTi  PauLJEgm.  1.7,  c.  3. 

Carparis,  in  the  Litmean  t^tiem^  a  geaas  of  jAants,  Clata  12 
Palyandria,  Order  1  Mom^ynia, 

Generic  Character*.  Cal.  perianth  four  leaved ;  leafiets 
ovate. — Coa.  petaU  four,^ — Stam,  fiJamentt  numerous ; 
anthere  oblong.  —  Pist.  ^rm  pedicelled;  it^  none; 
ttijpua  obtuse. — Pes.  beny  corticose ;  seeds  nusaerous. 

Spectes.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  Capparit  afHno$o, 
pedtmadit  mimorii,  &c.  aadeata,  retuio  fmo%  seu  tfpimMX, 
Ac  Prickly  Caper  Bush,  native  of  Europe.— Cbnmm 
owta,  pedunculu  unijtoritf  Ac  seu  epinoia,  Sictdot  &c. 
seu  J^nro  ecufo,  native  of  Sidly,  Spain,  and  the  north  of 
.  ABnc^f^Qnpari*  MQfpUa,  seu  pedunadie,  Ac.  native 
of  Egypt. — Vapparit  tommtosat  seu  spittota,^^orihiu.  Sec. 
aative  of  Sen^pd. — Camort*  aettmimaaf  seu  pedwtadis 
mmi/hris,  Ac.  native  or  the  East  Indies.  —  Caj>pari$ 
Z^/lanka,  Ac.  peduneuUs,  Ac.  sen  4|pmosa,  Ac.  native  of 
Ceylan. — Q^tporii  horrida,  tea  srAortti,  Ac.  native  of 
Coromandd.  —  Qy^aris  erythrocarpos,  peduacuUt,  Stc. 
mukte  of  QvinUk^Cappam  ugimt  pedwrneuHu  Ac. 
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'  aeu  Arhiadiila  iaceifira,  ftc  native  of  Jaim^Ca^ris 
flA^^^AoiSeu  <2KROM,Ac.nativeof  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
—'Capparis  corymbosa,  seu floribue,  ftc.  nativeof  S«iegal. 
— Cuppari$  wtariana,  pedmatUis,  Ac.  sea  cordi/^Jia,  &o. 
native  of  the  Marianne  lalandB.'—CappariM  panduri- 
Jitrmit,  native  tff  the  MauritiuiL  —  Capparis  beducca, 
tmermie,  Ac.  sou  Badveeat  nativje  of  the  East  Indies. — 
Capparit  ienUosttt  seu  Bre^ia  arbmvfcent,  Ac.  native 
of  Jamaica.-— Cgfflo ft*  Jerrugbtea,  seu  Crateewi  JruU- 
eota,  &c,  native  of  Jamaica-— Ot^vpam  grandis,  sea 
lu^ore,  native  of  Ceylon.— Co^ru  Jamaieeiuit,  sea 
pedunadis,  mdt^orisy  &c.  native  of  Jamaica.^  Cap' 
pane  verrueote,  seu  peduncvUt  nttdtifioiitt  &c.  native  of 
Cartltageoa.  —  Capparit  ampUttimih  stwrmit,  kc  aea 
pedunadis  uni/loru,  Ac.  native  gf-  Hispaninie.— CStip- 
paris  cynophallopkmi,  seu  pedunaditt  Ac.  ^fiensotOt 
Ac  sen  orboretcens,  Ac.  Moritotda  ^fiemtoaa,  Br^ia 
Jrttticotat  Ac.  CtfitcphaUepkorust  seu  Plemt  emiuiuu,  Ac. 
seu  Acacia  q^nu,  Ac.  native  of  South  America. — 
Capparit  lai^nat  teaJ^Ot  Unearif  Ac.  native  of  St. 
Cruce.— Ca^iparM  linearis,  seu  pedunetdit,  Ac.  aatin  of 
Carthagena.— Coyipanf,  Brevma  pedntiadis,  Ac.  Cvnof 
phallopnortt,  Ac.  seu  Breynui  JidUs^  Ac  native  of  Ja- 
maica.    Prosp.  Alpim.  Hist.  Nat. ;  Qer.  Herb. ;  J. 
Bauh.  Hist.  Plant./  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Pari.  Tlteat. 
Botan.t  Bait   Hist.  Plant,  f   Toumef.  Instit.  de  Re 
Herb,  s  Boerhaav.  Ind. 
CA'PRA  (Ant.)  the  goat  was  an  emblom  of 
several  towns  in  Greece,  which  were  called 
by  the  name  of  -Sgflea,  as  in  Uie  annexed 
figure  of  a  medal  struck  by  the  town  of 
^gea,  in  Cilicia,  bearing  the  inscriptifm 
AIPAEaN.    Hard.  Numm.  Ant.  imut.i 
Pellerin.  Rec.  det  Med. 
Capra  (Zooi.)  the  Goat,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Mam' 
malia.  Order  Pecora. 

Generic  Character.    Horns  hollow,  coaroressed. -v-i^Wc- 
teeth  lower  eight.— Ttu^  none. — Chin  bearded. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the  Capra  agigrus, 
the  Common  Goat,  which  includes  several  varieties. — 
Capra  ibex,  the  Ibex,  a  wild  gregarious  species,  naUve 
of  Arabia.  —  Capra  Caucatica,  the  Caucauan  Goat, 
native  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
Cafba  (Astroii.)  or  the  She-goal;  a  name  given  to  the 

star  CapellOf  on  the  left  shoulder  of  Auriga,  sometimes 

to  the  constellation  Capricorn,  and  sometimes  to  a  northern 

constellation,  having  three  stars. 
CA'PRA  soMntes  (Met.)  fieiy  meteors  or  exhalaUons 

which  sometimes  appemr  in  the  atmosphere,  not  in  a 

s^ght  Une,  but  with  windines  and  inflections. 
CAPRA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia, 

Order  S  ^f^io^permia. 

Generic  Charatieri.  Cax..  perianA  one-leaved ;  dmtimt 
linear. — Con.  maowetalous ;  djnuwM  oblong< — Stam. 
^laments  four;  anthers  cordate. — Fist,  germ  conical; 
style  filiform;  stigma  cordate.— Fxs.  capfuJIs  oblmi^ 
conical ;  seeds  y&ty  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  biennials,  shrubs,  &c. 
ta—Capraria  bijlora,  seu  f<diis  aUemis,  Ac,  seu  atres- 
savica,  seu  prruviana,  Ac.  seu  Gratiola  ^nis,  &c.  seu 
Lysimachia  peruviana,  Ac.  Shrubby  &aat-weed,  or 
Sweet-weed,  a  pereniual,  native  of  Peru  and  the  West 
Indies. — Caprarta  ludda,  seu Jbtiis  wpositis,  Ac.  Shining 
Capraria,  a  oiennial,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— Capraria  lanceolatOt  seu  Jbliis  oppotitit,  Ac  Willow- 
leaved  Cwraria,  a  shnd),  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Cambria  semiserrata,  aeujbiii*  lancealatis,  Ac.  a 
native  of  St.  Martha^— CapmrM  undtdata,  seu  JoHis 
oppositist  Waved-leaved  Capraria,  a  shrub,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.'^Cmraria  hundUs,  seu  puieteenu  T 
Dwaif  Capraria,  an  annual,  oa^ipi^^iit^t&^Qli. 
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Capmria  duraHtyiUa,  sea  Stemodia  dunmit/otutf  tea 
Phd^paa  erecta,  &c  seu  Veronka  eaide  hesat^ulant 
&c.  natire  of  Jamaica. 
CAPRA'KIUS  {Ant.)  the  ilare  who  took  caze  of  the  goals, 

the  eoatherd. 
CA'PREA  {ZooL)  a  roe,  rodiuck,  or  deer. 
■C  APREOLA'RIS  IMed.)  an  epithet  for  tnch  tcmcIi  ai  twine 
aboat  like  the  tenoriU  <^  vinei,  as  the  tpennatic  ve^Beby  &c. 
<;APRE0LA'TA  (Bet.)  a  creeping  plant  of  BrasL 


€A'PR£OLATE  pUnti  IBot.)  from  Capreoku,  a  tendril ; 
plana  which  hare  tendrilt  liko  the  vine,  as  the  ci 


cucumber, 


•C  APREOLS  iCanent.)  the  itruts  or  braces  of  a  trussed  roof. 
CAPREaLUS  {Aiua.)  the  Helix  of  the  ear;  so  called  on 

account  of  its  tortuositT. 
€aprkolc8  (Bot.)  the  clasp  or  tendril,  by  which  vines  and 

other  creeping  plants  fasten  themselves  to  those  things 

which  are  intended  for  their  support.    Varr,  de  Re  Jlutt. 

I.  1,  c.  91. 

CAPRICA'LEA  (Orn.)  a  kind  of  wild  goose,  a  little  bigger 
than  a  raven. 

CAPRl'CCIO  [Mut.)  Italian  for  a  loose  irregular  species 
of  composition,  in  which  the  composer,  wiwout  any  re- 
straint, continually  digresses  from  his  subjecL 

CAPRICCIO'SO  (MimO  an  Italian  epithet  to  express  that 
the  movement  at  the  beginning  of  which  it  is  written,  is  to 
be  played  in  a  fantastic,  free  style. 

C  APRICE'RVA  Ocddentalit  (Zool.)  from  capery  a  goat,  and 
cervut,  a  stag ;  a  West  Indian  deer,  participating  both  of 
the  nature  of  the  deer  and  sta^,  affin-duig  Uw  West  Indian 
Bezoar. — Capricerva  OrieiUdb»t  the  deer  in  which  dw  East 
Indian  Bezoar  is  found. 

CAPRICORN  {AttroH.)  <Mywifi*c,  the  goat ;  a  southern  con- 
stellation, and  a       of  the  sodiac,  whidi  the  sun  enters 

■ .  about  the  %\tt  n£  December ;  «  dw  winter  lolstioe^  to 
which  the  poets  allude* 
Ana*  de  ^^amd.  v.  S8JS. 

■  mirui  Sy*  Wftrtftf  xml  niiit  pSUt* 
iA  «MPf  hi  f*m  rifMAw^aM  tmXitrrH 

Hor.  Cam.  1. 2,  od.  17. 

•fti  tyrmnnu 
Properi.  I  ^  eleg.  1,  v.  108. 

MatdL  Adron.  Poet.  1.  4,  v.  779. 

TV  CapriMrmt,  ngii  ^iofvid  mA  ttU  e^t*U 

This  Mgn,  which  is  marked  thus,  Vf .  to  represent  the  horns 
of  a  ^t,  is  ftbled  to  have  been  Pan,  who,  in  the  war  of 
the  giants,  was  transported  to  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a 
goat.  Macrobius,  who  calls  Cancer  and  Capricorn  the 
gates  of  the  sun,  makes  the  latter  sign  to  represent  his 
ascending  motion  after  the  manner  of  the  goat  which 
climbs  the  rocks.  Hiis  constellation  contains,  according 
to  Ptfdemy  and  Tydio,  twenty-<ight  stars ;  to  Bayer  and 
'Hcvelius,  twenty-nine;  to  Flanistead,  fifty-one.— TVo/tw 
of  Capricorn,  a  small  circle  of  the  sphere  pardlel  to  the 
equator,  passing^  through  the  beginning  of  Capncorn,  or 
the  winter  solstice,  wmch  is  the  sun's  greatest  southern 
declination,  namely,  33°  37'  46*.  H^partA,  ad  Arat.f 
Eratosth.  CKaracUrU.  t  Cie.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ].  %  c.  44; 
Hi/gin.  Adron,  Poet.  ;  PtoL  Almay.  1.7,  c.  5;  Gemin.  Elem, 
AstroH.  c  4f ;  Prod,  de  Spkar.j  Cleom,de  S^ar. ;  Maerob. 
Sat.  1.  1,  c.  21 ;  AchdL  Tat.  I*agog,s  Peinv,  Uranohg.t 
Bey.  Vranomet.  f  RucioL  Ahnag.  moo.  itc 
CAPRICaRNUS  iChem )  Lead. 

CAPRIFICATIOK  (Bot,)  husbandmg,  or  the  dieHiag  of 
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wild  fig-trees ;  also  the  cutting  of  bark  trees  that  they  way 

grow  biffger.   Plin.  1. 15,  c.  19. 
CAPRIFICIA'LES  Diet  {Ant.)  tiie  dog-dajrs,  in  which 

women  used  to  sacrifice  under  *  fig-4ree.  Pfm,  1. 11»  c  Iff. 
CAFRmCUS  IBot.)  tiie  same  as  Ae jSew. 
CAPRIFOOJUM  (Bot,)  the  same  w  lonieera, 
CAPRI'GENOUS  {ZooL)  Capmnat  an  ephhot  ligDify- 

ing  bom  of  a  goat,  or  the  goat  nnd. 
CAPRIMUO^GA  (ZooL)  a  brge  species  of  viper  that  is  not 

poisonous ;  so  cmled  from  copni,  a  she-goat,  and  nu^^eo, 

to  milk;  because  it  was  supposed  to  suck  the  milk  mm 

the  goats  in  the  night  time.   Cattd.  Lex*  Med. 
CAPRIMU'LGUS  (Ora.)  Goat-sucker,  a  bird  distingoMicd 

for  its  immensely  wide  gape.   It  is  a  genus  of  tte  order 

Patsrref,  in  the  Linnean  system. ' 

Generic  Character.    Bill  slightiy  curved.— JfotiM  ex- 
tremely wide ;  eart  very  Uu^e^SToi^gM  poiBted^Taif 
not  fonced.— short. 
Species.  The  species  are  Ct^nnudgus  Eur^kem,  in  Fkeoch 
PEngotdevent,  European  or  Nocturnal  Goatsucker.— Ca- 
primulgut  Mrgnu^o/iM,  Great-headed  GoaUacker^Ca' 
primu^ta  grandu,'m  French  le grand  Tb^au,  Grand  Goat- 
sucker.— Caprtmulgut  *trigoide$t  Strigoid  Goatsucker,— 
Caprimidgu*  Jamaicentit,  seu  Gtdrea  gtierea,  Jamaica 
Goatsucker. — Caprimidgns pdanentix,  in  French  le  Mont- 
vouau  de  la  Guianej  Guiana  Goatsucker.— Caprimulgiu  co- 
rolinentii,  in  French  Eneoulevent  de  la  CaroUne,  Carolina 
Goatsucker. — Caprimv^u*  braehypterus,  in  French  PEm' 
goulevent  roux,  Snort'WinKed  Goatsucker.— CaprMiai^gin 
vdlatus,  Bmded  Goatsucker^  Capr(ni«/ffw  incamu,  ecu 
vodfena,  in  French  FEnpndevent  cnarrf,  Vir^nian  Goat- 
sucker.—Caprmtu^gux  Sbkolliit  White-throated  Goat- 
sucker.— Caprimu%us  Anaiiaut  Bombay  Goatsucker-— • 
Caprimvlms  AJricanuty  in  French  PEngotdevent  icoUier, 
Bmnbay  Goatsucker.-— Cspnm  u^jgM/itmwf, 
suckw. — Q^mtdgtu  Cayanue,  in  French  PEngindeomi 
de  Cmfenng,  White^iecked  Goataacker.^Cii^«iiti ' 
seantoffiMtef,  White<(dlared  Ooat8uGker.^CMrnu  _ 
torfwdHMt  Gtdd-cdlared  Goatsucker.— d^prwuri^Mf  Pope* 
tuOt  in  FVench  PEn^ideoentpopetve,  Popetue  GoatsucWr 
or  Nigl.  t  Buwk^Ci^rinudgueforfcatut,  in  Fkcnch  /*£». 
govU^ent  d  qneiu  Jmrdu^  Fork-tiuled  Goatsacker,^G»* 
fnimulgat  nooa  HoUanduff  New-Holland  ot  Created 
Goatsucker. 
CA'PRIOLA  [Bat.)  the  herb  dog's  tooth. 
CAPRIO'LE(Mw.)  acaperorleapudandnglikeagoat'sleiq}. 
CAPRIOLES  {Man.)  leaps  of  Arma,  d  Ju^na,  or  such  as  a 
horse  makes  in  one  and  the  same  place,  without  advancing 
forwards,  and  that  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  he  is  in 
the  air,  and  at  the  height     his  leap,  he  yerks  or  strikes 
out  his  hind  legs  even  and  near.    A  capnole  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  high  manege  or  raised  airs,  di&ring 
from  the  croussade  in  this,  that  the  hone  does  not  show 
his  shoes ;  and  from  the  balotade  in  this,  that  in  die  latter 
he  does  not  yerk  ouL 
CA'PRIZANS  {Med.)  V^'C--*  «  «»rt  of  irregular  and  un- 
equal pulse ;  so  called  by  Herophilus,  because  in  its  motion 
it  resembled  Uie  leaping  of  a  goat.  GaLde  Dif.Pttb.\.l, 
c.  29. 

CAPRI'SANTou/w  (Med.)  Ae  awne  as  Caprixant. 

TO  CAPR^ATE  (Med.)  to  leap  like  a  goat;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  pulse. 

CAPS  (Guan.)  the  coverings  made  of  leather,  which  serra 
the  same  purpose  as  tompions  to  [weserve  the  borea  of 
guns  and  howilaers  from  the  rain. 

CA'PSA  (Ant.)  lu^Smc.   1.  A  receptacle  for  books, 

cloaths,  Ac  Diotc.  1. 3,  c. 28.  S.  Somethii^  whooebot* 
torn  is  ft  Cont»ture  of  iron  wire. 

CAPSA'RIUS  (Ant)  m/lmTt^  nrnfi^mfut,  1.  A  aervant 
that  waited  on  nobtemen's  childretf1o*sdiqaL^^4^^*"^ 
ll  their  books  for  thcD^Di^ibi)fcj|fa»MUU•>^^  aft- 
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guiUeTenula  capoe."  Sc^oL  luveu.  lat.  10,  v.  116;  SuH. 

7n  Ner.  c.  36 ;  Vtp,  legg.  13,^.  dg  Mamitm.  Vind.   2.  One 

who  wu  hired  to  keep  peopie'ii  clothes  while  they  were  in 

the  bath.  Paul.  leg.  8,  |  uU.  de  (J^.  Prof,  Vig. ;  Eftpkan. 

Hart*,  de  Adamit.;  Rhodig.  Amtia.  Led.  U  S5.  o.  SO. 
CAPSE1<LA  {Bot.)  a  name  for  Echust  le.  Echinm  or 

Viper'i  BudoM.   Marcd*  Empir,  c.  20. 
CA'PSICUH  (Bd.)  Guiaea  Pepper,  the  firuit  of  which  is  the 

atm^eat  kind  or  P^mr,  known  better  by  the  name  of 

Cayenne  Pepper.   Tne  plant  ii  m>  called  from  eep$a,  a 

bag,  whidi  it*t  podi  resemble  in  shape. 
Capsicum,  m  tke  JJnnean  tystcm,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6 

Pentandria,  Order  1  Momogynia, 

Generic  Characten,  CAL.jamiuiiA  one-leaved. — Cob.  mo- 
nopetalous;  tube  very  short;  Aon/er  spreading;  divuions 
bitMul.— Stam.  ,/EAnnmf«  five;  anthert  oblo^.— Fist. 
germ  superior;  ttj^le  filiform;  ttigma  obtuse.— Pkr.  beny 
without  pulp ;  reoeptaclei  exsuccous ;  seeds  verj  many. 

fi^tecta.  "nie  principal  species  is  an  annual ;  but  the  rest 
are  shrubs,  as— Ctffwtawi  annuum.  Piper  Jndicum,  &c. 
seu  ValUa-capo-motagOf  Annual  Capsicum,  or  Cayenne 
P^per,  nadve  of  Smith  America.— Ca/mcum  baccaium, 
seu  caule  Jruticoso,  &c.  seu  Jhtctu  minimo,  &c  seu 
MHtw,  Ac.  seu  jfutesceiUt  seu  ruirtm  mudmyiK,  seu 
Piper  MUiquottttttf  seu  brasilianunit  &c.  Small  fhiited 
Capsicum,  or  Bird  Pepper,  native  of  the  Indies. — Cap- 
sicum Sinense,  seu  caule fruttcosot  Ac.  seu  caulefioribus. 
Sec  Chinese  Capsicum,  native  of  China.— Ciipncum 
grouumf  seu  cawe  ttiffhttescente,  &c.  Beufivctu  longo, 
tec.  seu  Piper  Indiam,  Ac,  Heart-shaped  C^pdcum,  or 
Bell  Pepper,  a  perennial  or  shrub,  native  m  India.— 
Oyeieum  JhOetceiUt  sen  caule  Jrutieosot  Ac.  sen  brasi- 
liamnm,  seu  Jndicumf  seu  Capo-Malago,  Shrubby  Cap- 
ncumi  a  shrubs  native  of  the  Indies.— Capncant  cerasi- 
Jarme,  seu  cwle  JindkotOt  a  shrub.  J.  Bauk.  Hitt. 
Plant. t  C.  Bauh.  Pin,s  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 
BUan,t  Aw  Hitt,  Plant^t  Toum^,  Imtt.  de  Be  Herb.} 
Boerkam. 

TO  CAPSICEE  (Afar.)  to  upset  or  overturn  a  ship,  boat,  or 
any  other  body^**  Cspme  the  coil  of  rope,"  the  wler  to 
turn  it  over.  . 

CAPSQUARES  (Gunn.)  a  name  given  to  the  strong  plates 
of  iron  which  come  over  the  trunnions  of  a  gun,  and  keq> 
her  in  her  carriage.  The  capsquare  ts  fiutened  by  a  hinn 
to  the  prise  plate,  so  that  it  may  lift  up  and  down.  It 
forms  the  part  of  an  arch  in  the  middle  to  receive  a  third 
part  of  the  trunnims ;  for  two  thirds  are  let  ii^  the  car- 
riage, and  the  other  end  is  fastened  by  two  iron  wedges, 
which  are  called^refoc^  and  kats, 

CAPSTAN  (Mar.)  in  French  Cabettan,  a  strong  massy 
cfdumn  of  Umber  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  and 
having  its  upper  extremity  divided  into  several  squares, 
with  holes  in  them,  to  receive  the  bars  or  levers,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  where  the 
Muts  are  represented  as 

.  Mlow :  A,  the  step  in  which 
the qitndle works;  BB,  the 
beams  under  the  lower  and 
middle  decks;  CC,  the 
planks  of  those  decks;  D, 
the  iron  pawl  rim;  E,  the 
|»wl  rim ;  F,  the  lifter  for 
raiung  the  messenger;  GG, 
the  cfaoi^;  ITH,  the 
whelps;  I,  the  tnmdle- 
heads;  K,  the  barrel;  L, 
Ae  partners;  M,  the  drum- 
bod;  N,  the  pawls;  O,  the 
spindle.  Tbere  are  two 
c^Mtant  in  a  ship,  Ae  to  nd  tlie  mam  captUik  Tbe 


Jbn^apOM  is  placed  In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  abiaft  the 
foremast ;  the  maiu^^an  abaft  the  mainnuist.  The  sea 
phrases  connected  with  the  use  of  the  c^tan  are  as  followt 
—To  man  tfte  capstan,  in  French  mettre  du  monde  au  ca- 
ie«tax,  to  place  the  sailors  at  it  in  readiness  to  heave. — To 
rig  the  capstan,  in  French  armer,  ou  gamir  le  eabestanf 
to  fix  the  oars  in  their  respective  boles>  Ac.— 7*o  surge  the 
eapstamf  in  I^ch  ^oqmer  an  cabettan^  to  slacken  the  ro^ 
wound  round  upon  it^— To  heave  in  at  the  capstaui  in 
Frendh  virer  au  cabeetan,  to  go  round  with  it,  by  pushing 
widi  the  breast  against  the  bare,  and  drawing  in  any  rope 
of  which  the  purchase  is  created. — To  come  up  the  capstan, 
in  French  danrer,  to  turn  the  capstan  the  contrary  way, 
thereby  letting  out  some  of  the  rope  upon  which  they  had 
been  heaving. — To  pawl  the  capstan,  in  French  mettre  les 
linguets  au  cabeaan,  to  fix  the  pawls  to  prevent  it  from 
recoiling  during  any  pause  of  heaving. — Capstan  barrel, 
the  mam  post  of  it — Capstan  bars,  the  bars,  levers,  or 
pieces  of  wood  put  in  the  capstan  holes,  in  order  to  wind 
any  thing. — Jeer  capstan,  the  macliine  placed  between 
the  mainmast  and  the  foremast,  used  to  heave  upon  the 
jeer-rope  or  upon  the  viol,  and  to  hold  off  by,  wnen  the 
anchor  is  weighing.-— Spint^  of  a  capstan,  the  main  body  of 
it. — Whdjit  of  a  capstan,  short  pieces  of  wood  made  fast 
to  it  to  hinder  the  cable  firoro  coming  too  high,  in  turning 
it  about. 

CAPSULA  {Anat»)  a  diminutive  of  capsa,  a  chest ;  a  little 
bag  or  chesU— CopMt^  amiis,  tlie  same  as  Pericardium, — 
Captida  communis,  GUssonu,  a  production  of  the  Pento* 
naum,  including  the  vena  porta  and  biliarif  duet  in  the 
liver, 

Capsula  (CA«ir.)  an  earthen  vessel  in  form  of  a  pan, 
wherein  things  are  put  that  are  to  undergo  a  violent  ope* 
ration  1^  fire. 

Capsvla  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  pericarp,  opening  in  a  determi- 
nate manner,  and  containmg  many  seeds.  The  parts  of  a 
capsule  are  the  following,  namely,— The  Partition,  disse- 
pimentum,  a  firm  membrane  that  intersects  and  divides  the 
inner  cavity  of  a  camule,  B»bb6b,  in  fig.  1,  of  a  capsule 
cut  transversely. — The  Cells,  loctdumenta,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  partitions,  aaaa,  in  fig.  },  and  b,  in  fig.  S.— The 

Fig,U  Fig.% 


Column,  columdla,  a  filiform  body,  that  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  capsule,  and  to  which  the  partitions  are 
attached,  as  c. — The  Valves,  valvula,  from  the  outward 
coat  of  the  capsule,  which  bursts  longitudinally  in  several 
parts,  as  In  fig.  1 . — The  Suture,  sutura,  a  deep  furrow, 
which  aj^peara  oa  the  outside  of  a  coat. 

Different  sorts  of  Capsules. 
Cl^wules  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  their  cells, 
valves,  and  seeds,  as  follow  i— Unilocular,  unilocularis, 
when  thCTe  are  no  divisions,  as  in  Trienialis;  bilocular,  as 
mHjfotcomumf  trilocaiar,  trilocularis,  as  in  Lilium;  qua- 
drilocular,  as  in  Euonymus ;  multUocular,  as  in  Ntfmpheea  ; 
bivalved,  having  two  valves,  as  in  Chelidonium  ;  trivalved, 
as  in  Vida,  Ac;  two  seeded,  bisperma;  two,  three,  or 
multiseeded.  Capsules  are  moreover  distinguished  as  to 
their  formation  into  tricoccous,  triaxca,  when  a  trilocular 
G^nule  appears  as  if  three  were  grown  together,  as  in  the 
Euphorbia,  Bidttus,  Ac;  berried,  baccata,  when  the  coat 
is  fleshy  and  soft;  corticated  when  the  external  coat  k 
hard,  and  the  interaal  s^  at  in 

^  DiyitizGcJ  by 
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lignosa,  when  the  coat  is  very  hard,  but  etill  bursts  in 
valves.  As  to  their  mode  of  bursting,  capsules  differ  ma- 
terially, some  opening  at  the  top,  others  at  the  base,  and 
others  in  the  middle.  Some  are  elastic,  and  open  with  a 
spring ;  others  are  inflated  or  puffed  up  like  a  bladder. 

CAPSUL^  atrabilarice  {Anat)  Glandula  superrenales,  or 
Renes  tucceniuriati,  Glandulous  bodies  lying  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  kidneys.— Co^ju/if  seminalett  the  extreme  p&rts 
of  the  Vasa  deferentia,  which  liave  their  cavities  dilated 
after  the  manner  of  capsules. 

CAPSULA'RES  arteria  (Anat.)  from  capsulce,  the  arteries 
of  the  renal  glands ;  so  called  because  they  are  enclosed 
by  a  capsule.— Copxu/ar«  vcnce^  Branches  from  the  emul- 
gents  which  go  into  the  renal  glands. — CajmUares  iemi- 
nales,  vide  Capsuke  teminales, 

CAPSULA'RIA  2^meiito  {Anat.)  Capsular  ligaments ;  also 
called  mudlaginom  ligamenta,  because  they  contaia  many 
glands  to  ^euirate  the  Synovia. 

CA'FSULATE  podt  (Bot.)  from  capsa,  a  chest;  the  Hctle 
short  seed  vessels  of  plants. 

CAFSULATED  {Bot^  inclosed  in  any  Uung,  as  a  walnut 
in  its  green  husk. 

CA'PTAlN*Gff«era/  (Mil.)  the  ^neral  or  commander  in 
chief  of  an  army.  By  the  constitution  the  King  is  captain 
general  of  all  the  forces  of  Great  Britain. — Lieutenant 
Captain.  1. 1'he  commanding  officer  of  a  colonel's  com- 
pany or  troop  in  every  regiment,  who  commands  as  the 
youngest  captain.  2.  The  Captain's  second,  or  the  officer 
who  commands  under  the  captain,  and  in  his  absence. — 
Captain  reformed,  one  who,  upon  a  reduction  of  the  forces 
on  the  termination  of  war,  loses  his  company,  yet  keeps 
his  rank  and  pay,  whether  on  duty  or  not, — Captain  on 
htdf-payy  one  who  loses  his  company  on  the  reduction  of 
an  army,  and  retires  on  half  pay  until  seniority  puts  him 
into  duty  and  full  pay  again. — Captain  en  Second,  or  Second 
Captain,  one  whose  company  having  been  broken  is  joined 
to  another  to  serve  under  the  captain  of  it. — Captain  of 
halbertst  or  of  black  biUs^  those  who,  during  the  reigns 
of  our  ancient  kings,  had  the  charge  and  direction  of 
a  body  of  men  called  kalberts,  or  black-btlh. 

Captain  of  a  ship  of  war  [Mar.)  or  Post  Captain^  in  French 
Capitaine  de  kaut  bord,  an  officer  qualified  to  command 
any  ship  of  war,  from  a  first  rate  down  to  a  ship  rigged 
sloop.— C(9>toi/i  of  a  Merchant  ship,  in  French  Capitaine 
tttarcltandt  he  wtio  has  the  direction  of  the  ship's  crew  and 
cargo. — Captains  of  Port,  in  French  CapUatnet  de  Pari, 
among  the  French,  officers  established  in  some  conuder- 
able  searports  where  there  are  arsenals,  as  at  Brest,  Toulon, 
— CajAain*i  Clerk,  in  French  Commit  ou  Secretaire  du 
capitaine  chargi  de  tenir  set  comptes  et  set  (criturei ;  a  pwson 
employed  by  the  captun  to  take  charge  of  all  the  books 
necessary  for  his  accounts. 

Captain  Bashava  (Pdit.)  or  Capondan  Basham,  in  Uie 
polity  o?  the  Turks,  signifies  the  Turkish  high  admiral, 
who  is  the  third  officer  in  the  empire,  having  tlie  same 
authority  by  sea  that  the  vizier  has  on  land. 
CA'PTION  (Law)  captio,  that  part  of  a  legal  instrument, 
as  a  commission,  indictment,  &c.  which  shows  where, 
when,  and  by  what  authority  it  is  taken,  found,  or  ex- 
ecuted.— Caption,  also  another  name  for  an  arrest,  or  the 
taking  a  person  by  a  judicial  process. — Caption,  in  the 
Scotch  Law,  the  name  of  a  writ  issued  by  the  court  of 
session  against  the  agents  of  the  court  to  return  papers 
belon^ng  to  processes  or  law-suits,  or  otherwise  to=  go  to 
prison. 

CA'PTIVE  {Mil.)  in  French  Captif,  a  prisoner  of  war. 
.CA'PTUIIE  (Mar.)  in  French  capture,  a  prize  taken  by  a 

ship  of  war  at  sea,  or  by  privateers  in  time  of  war. 
Capture  (Late)  eapturUf  the  taking  of  a  prey,  an  arrest, 

or  seizure. 


CAPU'CHE  (Ecc.)  in  French  capuchon,  Italian  cappuccio, 
a  monk's  hood  or  cowl. 

CAFUCHI'N  (Archaol.)  a  cloke  with  a  head  to  it  worn  by 
women,  so  called  because  it  is  made  in  imitation  of  the 
dress  of  Capuchin  monks. 

Capuchin  capert  {Bot.)  called  also  Nastnrces,  or  Nastur- 
tiums. 

CAPUCHI'NS  (Ecc.)  in  French  capuchins,  in  Italian  co;)- 
puccio  ;  an  order  of  Franciscan  friars,  so  called  from  their 
capucke,  or  hood  hanging  down  their  back.  Helita,  Hitt, 
des  Ord.  Mon,  torn.  vu.  c.  24. 

CAPUCHO'N  (Her.)  French  for  a  hood  which  was  some- 
times used  as  a  bearing  in  coat  armour ;  it  differed  from 
the  chaperon  by  being  closed  every  way. 

CA'PULA  (Ant^  a  wooden  utensil  with  two  handles  for 
ladling  oil  out  of  one  vessel  into  another ;  whence  the  per- 
son so  doing  was  called  the  capulator.  Cat.  de  Re  Must. 
.  c.  67 :  Colum,  de  iJ.  B*  1.  12,  c.  50. 

CAPULATOR  Mn<.)  an  officer  belonging  to  the  prefect  of 

the  city,  who  dealt  out  the  oil  to  the  people  in  tne  capuh, 

or  oil-vessel,  [vide  Capula"] 
CATULUM  (Med.)  from  KifMrrm,  to  bend ;  a  contortion  of 

the  OTelids,  or  other  parti. 
CA'PULUS  (Ant.)  1.  A  sword  hilt  whidi  vaa  often  beset 

with  ornaments. 

Chid.  Met.  1. 7,  v.  422. 

.         Cum  paftr  in  tapulo  glwlfl  ettgmnit  ibvrno 
,  Sigtia  nii  gnuritt 

Senee.  Hippoi.  act.  S,  seen.  2.  v.  897. 

lUgeJ^  parvit  atperwn  ognit  tbw 
Capulo  r^uiget  gntu  Juuuc  deeus. 

2.  A  bier  or  carriage  on  which  the  dead  were  carried* 

Fe$t.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
CA'PUR  (Chem.)  the  same  as  Csm^ora. 
CAPU'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Class  6  Hexandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characiers.    Cal.  none. —  Cor.  monopetalous ; 
tube  cylindric ;  border  six-parted ;  divisions  rounded.— 
Stam.  ^filaments  hardly  any ;  anthers  six.— Pist.  gem 
superior ;  style  cylindrical ;  s^ma  nearly  globose. 
Species.   The  only  spedtt  is  ^pura  purpurata,  ashrub, 
native  of  India. 
CA'PUT  ( Anat.)  the  superior  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
divided  into  tne  Skull,  Cranium,  and  the  cAce,  Jades, 
The  Skull  consists  of  the  Crown,  vertex  or  ^fimtaneUa ; 
the  posterior  part,  Oxiputg  the  anterior  part,  Sindpntj 
and  the  lateral  parts,  the  Temples,  tempora.   The  race 
consists  of  the  Forehead,  Eye^irows,  Eye-lids,  Ejre^ 
Nose,  Mouth,  Cheeks,  Chin,  and  Ears.    The  external 
integuments  of  the  head  are  the  Hair;  die  Skin;  the 
Membrana  eellulosa,  an  aponeurotic  expansion  covering 
the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  like  a  cap  and  hood,  which 
Winslow  calls  a  coif;  and,  lastly,  the  membrane  covering 
the  cranium,  which  is  called  the  Pericranium.    The  other 
parts  of  the  head,  as  the  brain,  bones,  muscles,  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  will  be  found  explained  under  their  re- 
spective words ;  as  also  under  the  head  of  Anatomy,  [vide 
Plate  7,  fig.  1,  2]    Ruf.  Ephes.  1.  1,  c.  S ;  Cel.  1.  4-,  c.  1 ; 
Gal.  de  Ossib.  S^a  Orib.  Med.  Coll.  L  25,  c.  3;  Fallop. 
Exposit.  de  Ossib. — Caput  gallaginis,  a  kind  of  septum,  or 
spongeous  border,  at  the  extremities  or  apertures  of  each 
of  the  Vesiculee  seminales,  serving  to  hinder  the  semen  from 
going  out  of  its  passage. 
Caput  Obslijmm  {Med.)  a  wry  neck,  which  is  mostly  a  spas- 
modic disorder. — Caput-purgia,  errhines,  medicines,  which 
purge  the  bead. 
Caput  Galiinacium  (Bot.)  the  Hedysarum  humiie  of  Iji»- 
nseus. — Caput  monacki,  the  same  as  Dens  leonis. — Capyt 
Medusa,  the  Elymus  caput  Medusa  of  Linnams. 
Caput  Mortusm  {Chem.)  the  fceces  dfianv  bodv  fluuim^ 
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after  all  the  volatile  and  humid  parts ;  viz.  phleem,  spirit, 
salt,  &c.  have  been  extracted  from  it  by  force  of  6re. 

Capot  anni  (Law)  new  year's  day.— Cop«(  Barona^  the 
castle,  or  cnief  seat  of  a  nobleman. — Caput  Jejunii,  Ash 
Wedaesdavi  accordiog  to  our  records,  being  the  head,  or 
first  day  or  Uie  begimiing  of  the  Lent  fast. — Caput  Loci,  the 
bead,  or  upper  end  of  any  place,  as  ad  Caput  vUlee,  at  the 
end  of  the  town.— Caput  lupinum,  anciently  an  outlawed 
&Ioa  was  said  to  have  caput  lupinum,  and  might  be 
knocked  on  the  head  as  a  wolf:  now  the  wilful  killing  of 
such  a  one  would  be  murder.    Bract.  1.  ] ;  Hal.  P..  C.  497. 

Caput  Draconit  {Astron.)  the  Dragon's  Head;  a  name  given 
by  some  to  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Draco. 

Caput  Argol  (AUrol.)  a  planet  of  malignant  fortune. — 

Caput  Draconist  the  Dragon's  Head,  ue  name  of  the 

moon's  ascending  node. 
CAPUT A'GIUM  (Law}  occordmg  to  some,  Head  or  PoU- 

mme^,  or  Uie  payment  of  it;  but  it  seems  rather  to 
.  ugnify  what  is  called  cHevagium, 
CAPU'T-PU'RGIUM  (Med.)  the  same  as  Errhinum. 
CAPUUFFBA  BratiUentibus  (Baf.)  Gramen  dactylon  plu- 

meum,  a  sort  of  grass  in  Brasil,  the  root  of  which,  drank 

in  any  convenient  liquor,  is  conunmended  by  the  natives 

aninst  poison.   Rait  Hict.  Pla^^ 
CAPYRl^ION  {Med.)  or  co/iyrMfl,  a  medicated  cake  much 

baked. 

CAPY'RION  iMed.)  vide  Capyridion, 

CA'PYS  (£n*.)  a  species  of  Sphinx, 

CAQUE  de  Poudre  (Mil.)  a  tun  or  barrel  of  powder, 

CAR  {Asiron.)  tlie  bear,  or  Charles's  wain. 

Car  (Mil.)  1.  A  kind  of  small  carriage  used  in  triumphs^ 
and  on  other  solemn  occasions.  2.  A  carriage  with  two 
wheels  fitted  up  with  boxes  to  contain  ammunition,  and 
to  carry  artillery-men  that  arc  attached,  and  formed  into 
brigades,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  field  ordnance. 

CA'R-TAKER  to  fits  Majesty  (Zrfitv)  a  smecure  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  entering  clerk  at  the  Pay  office,  valued  39/. 
per  annum,  net. 

CA'RA  (Bot.)fa  species  of  the  Dtoscorea.'—Cara  BratUien' 
tibuSf  a  species  of  Convolvulus. 

CA'RAB  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  SUique, 

CARABA'CCLUM  lignum  {Bot.)  an  Indian  wood  that  tastes 
vNy  much  like  cloves. 

CA'RABE  {Chem.)  Ydlow  AttA>et.—Cttrabe  Jiaurum,  the 
same  as  Bitumen. 

CARABINE  (Mil.)  vide  Carbine, 

CARABINE'ERS  (Mil.)  or  Carbineers,  horsemen  armed 
with  carbines,  who  occasionally  act  as  infantry. 

CARABI'NS  {Mil.)  light  armed  horsemen,  who  sometimes 
acted  on  foot. 

CARA'BOLUS  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  wood  for  making  the  masu 
of  ships. 

CA'RABUS  (Ent)  Mp«^,  from  mS^  the  head,  L  e.  wf*. 

fiHuiuy  to  walk  upon  its  head ;  %  spedes  ik  crab  much 

resembling  tiie  scorpion.  AriOot*  Hut.  AnimaL  1. 4,  c  3 ; 

PKn.  1.  9,  c.  31. 
Casabus,  in  the  Linnem  syttem,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 

order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.   Antennce  filiform. — Feelers  mostly  dx. 

—Thorax  flat,  margined ;  fhells  margined* 
Species.  Insects  of  this  genus  are  nearly  allied  to  the  beetle 
tribe,  and  live  mostly  in  drv  wood  where  they  depose 
tfieir  live.    Two  species  of  this  insect,  namely,  the 
Carabus  chrytocephmus  and  ferrt^teus,  are  recommended 
for  the  tooth  ache  when  (uressed  between  the  fingers, 
and  applied  to  the  gum- 
CA'RACA  (Bot.)  thp  Dolichos  bulbosus  of  Linnsus. 
CAR  ACAOX  A  (Aia.)  a  Gaulish  kind  of  vestment  introduced 
into  Rome  by  Aureuus  AnConius  Baisianus  CBracaUaf  who 


from  thence  received  bis  cognomen.  Dio.  1.  78;  Spartian, 

Anton.  Carac.  c.  9;  Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  c.  21. 
Caracalla  (Bot.)  the  Phaseolus  caracalla  of  Lionsus. 
CA'RACK  {Mar.)  the  name  of  a  large  Portuguese  ship,  a 

ship  of  burthen,  the  same  as  what  arc  now  called  galleons. 
CA'RACOL  (Ankit.)  a  stair  case  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  or 

spiral  curve. 

Caracol  (Man.)  in  Italian  caracoUa,  an  oblique  pist  or 
tread,  tnced  out  in  semirounds,  changing  from  one  hand 
to  another,  without  observing  a  regular  ground. 

CARACOXE  (Mil.)  a  semicircular  motion,  or  half  wheel, 
used,  either  by  individuals,  or  squadrons  of  cavalry,  to 
prevent  an  enemy  from  discovering  where  they  intend  to 
make  their  attack ;  whence  the  phrase  caracoler  autour 
d'tine  troupe  d'cnnemie,  i.  e.  to  hang  on  the  flanks  of  an 
enemy  to  take  him  by  surprize,  or  otherwise  perplex  him. 

TO  CARACO'LE  {Man.)  in  Italian  caractMare,  m  Spanish 
caracoUar  ;  a  term  used  for  a  horse  to  signify  that  he  goes 
in  the  form  of  half-rounds. 

CARACO'LI  {Com.)  a  kmd  of  metal,  of  which  the  Ca- 
ribbees,  or  natives  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  make  a  sort  of 
ornament  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  they  call 
caracoli.  This  metal  comes  from  the  main  land,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  silver,  copper, 
and  gold,  something  like  the  Connthian  brass  of  old. 

CARACO'RES  (Afar.)  light  vessels  used  by  the  natives 
of  Borneo,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  and  by  the  Dutch, 
as  guarda-costas  in  those  latitudes. 

CARACO'SMOS  (Nat.)  a  name  for  the  Oxygala  eguinum, 
or  sour  mare's  milk,  accounted  by  the  Tartars  a  delicious 
food. 

CA'RACT  (Com.)  vide  Carat. 
CHARA'CTERES  (Ant.)  vide  Phylactery. 
CARAGA'NA  (Bot)  the  Robinia  caragana  of  Linnaeus. 
CARA'GE  (Com.)  a  measure  of  lime  equal  to  uxty-four 
bushels. 

CARA'GI  (Com.)  1.  The  duties  of  importation  and  exporta- 
tion, so  called  in  the  grand  Seignior's  dominions.  2.  The 
name  of  the  custom  house  officers  who  receive  the  duties. 

CARA'GNA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Caranna, 

CAltAGROUGH  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire weighing  nine  drachms,  of  which  there  are  four  sorts, 
and  all  equally  current,  and  of  the  same  value.  It  goes  at 
Constantinople  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  aspers. 

CARAGUATA  {Bot.)  the  aloe  of  Brazd,  the  concreted 
juice  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  ambergrise ;  it  is  the  Bro- 
melia  acana  of  Linnaeus. 

CA'RAITES  (Ecc.)  from  Kip,  to  read ;  a  sect  amone  the 
Jews,  so  called  from  their  strict  adherence  to  the  Tetter 
of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  rejecting  all  interpretations, 
paraphrases,  and  commentaries  of  the  Rabbis. 

CARAMA'MGOE  {Com.)  a  drug  which  comes  from  China, 
and  is  valued  much  by  the  Tonquinese  for  its  medicmal 
virtues.  ^ 

CARA'MBOLA  (Bot,)  Malut  Indica,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
East  Indies  which  bears  fnut  three  times  a  year.  It  is  the 
Averrhoa  caran^ala  of  Linnseus. 

CARAMBU  (Bot.)  the  Jussieu  npent  of  Linmeus. 

CARAMEL  {Mech.)  1.  The  sixth  and  last  degree  of  b<nlinff 
sugar,  when  if  a  little  be  put  between  the  teeth  it  wiU 
break  and  crackle.   2.  A  curious  sort  of  sugar  work. 

CARAME'KO  (Med.)  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
boucouhoe  Americanus. 

CARAMOU'SEL  (Afar.)  a  great  ship  of  burthen. 

CARANAPBA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  palm. 

CARANA'SI  (Bot.)  the  Capraria  Crustacea  of  Linneeus. 

CARA'NDAS  (Bo^)  the  Carissa  carandas  of  Linna;us. 

CARA'NNA  (Bot.)  caragna,  or  brdisist  a  tree^  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  Falnu 

Carahna  {Com.)  the  gam  or  resin  of  the  Caranna  tree,i 
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which  is  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  end  u  brought  fi-om  New 
Spain,  aod  other  parts  of  America. 
CARANOSI  {Bot.)  an  lodian  shrub ;  the  some  as  the  Ne- 

fundo  of  Linnseus. 
RAfNTIA  {Bot.)  the  Siliaua  dulcU  of  Liniueus. 
CARAPA'CE  {Com.)  a  thick,  solid,  and  firm  shell  which 

covers  the  tortoise  or  turtle. 
CARAPATI'NA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Bujbnitit. 
C  ARAPICHE'A  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Ipecacuanha. 
CARA'RU  Brasiliensiims  (Bo<.^  Blilum  BrasUianum  Lusi- 
tanis,  a  species  of  Blite  growmg  in  Brasil ;  it  is  the  Ama- 
rant/tu*  of  Linnaeus. 
CARA-SCHULLI  {Bot.)  Frutex  Indicit*  spinonts,  an  In- 
^Uan  shrub  tike  the  Caper  shrub ;  the  BarUria  lux^iMa  of 
Linnsnia,  which  is  used  medicin^ly  in  various  ci^. 
CA'RAT  (Com.)  caractt  or  karatf  a  weight  anciently  used  b^ 
workers  in  gold  to  mark  the  degree  of  purity  Chat  there  is 
in  ^Id,  twen^-four  of  which  made  a  mark.  The  carat  is 
divided  into  one-fburtb,  one-ewhth,  and  one-uxteenth, 
one-thirty-second,  in  order  to  dutinguish  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  alloy  therein  contained ;  thus  twenty-two 
carats  of  gold  is  that  which  has  two  parts  of  silver,  or  any 
other  metal,  and  twenty-two  of  fine  gold. 
The  atratt  called  by  the  Spaniards  guilate,  is  also  a  certain 
weight  which  jewellers  and  lapidaries  use  wherewith  to 
weigh  precious  stones  and  pearls.   This  carat  weighs 
four  grains,  but  something  lighter  than  the  grains  of 
marc  weight.   £ach  of  these  grains  is  subdivided  into 
one-second,  one-fourth,  one-eighth,  and  one-sixteenth, 
according  to  which  the  price  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones  is  rated.    In  Spain  the  carat  or  quilate  is  also  of 
four  grains,  three  carats  making  a  tomin,  eight  tonuns  a 
castdian,  six  castellans  and  two  tomins  one  ounce,  and 
eight  ounces  a  marc ;  but  the  marc  of  Spain  is  about 
one-seventh  lighter  than  that  of  France. 
CARAVA'N  {Com.)  a  comMmy  or  assembly  of  travellers  or 
pilgrims,  and  more  particularly  of  merchants,  who  for  greater 
security  and  mutual  accommodation  travel  together  through 
the  deserts,  and  other  dangerous  places,  of  Arabia. 
CARAVA'NNA  {Law)  a  caravan. 

CARAVA'NSERA  (Com.)  in  the  East,  a  large  building  or 
inn  for  the  reception  of  travellers  and  the  lodging  of  ca- 
ravans. 

Caravamsera  Sltire  {Com.)  the  director,  steward,  or  in- 
tendant  of  a  caravansera.  The  mo-chants  to  whom  the  ca- 
ravan belong  appoint  its  officers,  and  regulate  every  thing 
relating  to  ila  police  or  government  during  the  march. 
There  are  commonlv  four  principal  officers,  namely,  the 
Caravan-Bachi,  or  nead  or  the  caravan,  the  O^Oain  of 
the  maneA,  the  Captain  of  ttay,  or  reit,  and  the  Gsjif  dm 
^  the  ditiributian.  The  first  has  the  uncontrollable  com- 
mand over  all  the  rest,  who  are  each  absolute  in  ttw  se- 
Yeral  departments  whidi  they  fill.  The  caravuu  are 
generally  distinguished  into  five  sorts,  namely— Hravy  ca- 
ravans, composed  of  elephants,  camds,  and  horses.^ — 
Light  caravans,  having  but  few  elephants. — Common  ca- 
ravans, where  there  are  ntme  of  these  animals.— Hor<e  oi- 
ravans,  in  which  they  use  neither  dromedaries  nor  camels. 
—Sea  caravans,  consisting  of  a  number  of  merchant  ships 
under  the  convoy  of  some  men  of  war, 

CAUAVATA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Cacao. 

CARAVE'L  (Mar.)  or  carvd.  1.  A  light  round  old  fhshioned 
ship,  with  a  square  poop,  formerly  used  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 2.  A  small  vessel  used  on  the  coast  of  France  in 
fishing  for  herrings  on  the  banks. 

CA'RAW AY  {Bot)  a  biennial,  the  Carum  carui  of  Linnseus, 
which  lias  a  taper  root  like  a  parsnep,  that  is  also  reckoned 
equal  in  goodness  to  the  parsnep.  The  seed,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Caraway-seed,  is  a  strong  aromatic  that 
abounds  in  essential  <uL 


CARA'XEON  (Bat\\  the  same  as  Gtnnphrena. 

CA'RBASUS  {Med,)MMtfimr»uitffAnMi,t.\at,  thin  linen,  or  soft 

thread,  on  which  the  surgeons  spread  their  ointments  ; 

called  also  achne,  carpia.    ScriA.  Larg.  No. 
CA'RBEQUI  {Com.)  or  as^  o/T copper,  a  coin  current  in 

the  province  of  Geor^  in  Asia,  lor^  of  which  make  an 

abagi,  and  ten  a  chasuri.  . 
CA'RBIKE  (MU.)  a  sort  of  fire-arms  used  by  the  CKraHry, 

and  smaller  than  the  firelock  of  the  infantry. 
CARBINE'ERS  {MU.)  or  carabineers,  men  armed  with  car- 
bines: formerly  all  light  armed  horse  were  called  c^ar^ 

bineers. 

CA'RBO  (Min.)  fipra  the  Hebrew  am,  charab,  to  bum  s 
when  used  without  the  epithet  ^ssUis  generally  signifies 
charcoal.— Cordo  Jiossilis,  or  Ltthanthrax,  fi-om  ^arbah, 
burnt  I^t  coal,  or  Scotch  coal.— Car&o  ve^tabUu^  or 
Charcoal  of  Wood,  the  coal  into  which  wood  is  converted 
by  the  process  of  charring. 

CAltBO  (Med.)  tiie  same  as  Carbmc^m. 

CA'RBON  (Cftem.)  or  Car&one,  Charcoal,  or  more  properly^ 
the  pure  bans  of  charcoal,  ftee  Bram  all  tiie  hydrcom  and 
earthy  or  metallic  particles  which  charcoal  usuaBy  coi»- 
tains.   Charcoal  is  a  Mack,  insolidble,  inodorous,  msipid, 
and  brittie  sid»tance,  whidi  is  an  excellent  conductor  of 
electridtv,  but  a  bad  conductor  of  heat;  remains  un- 
changed by  air  or  moisture  at  common  temperatures ;  is  in- 
fusible, and  easily  combustible  in  oxygen ;  absorbs  gsaes 
in  various  proportions,  and  destroys  tne  smell  aod  taste  of 
a  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.   Carbon  ia 
produced  either  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  or  that  of 
the  diamond,  and  other  combustible  substances,  as  coals, 
wood,  oil,  wax,  tallow,  &c.    By  its  union  with  oxygen  it 
produces  two  gaseous  substances ;  the  first  of  whi^  was 
fonnerly  called  ^ed  air,  and  now  carbonic  acids  the  se- 
cond, which  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  former,  Is  called 
either  oxide  of  carbon,  or  caroonous  oxide,  and  sometimea 
carbonic  oxiJe  ^as.    [vide  Oxide"}    Carbon  also  combines 
with  hydrogen  m  two  proportions,  so  as  to  form  two  con^ 
pounds,  namely,  defiant  gas,  otherwise  called  htfdroguret 
of  carbon,  and  carbureted  hydrogen,  or  bihtfdroguret  of 
carbon  ;  the  proportions  of  which  are,  one  atom  of  char- 
coal  to  two  atoms  of  hydro^n  in  the  former,  and  an  atom 
of  each  in  the  latter.   By  its  combination  with  azote  it 
forms  a  gaseous  compound,  which  has  been  denomhuted 
cyanogen  ;  and  by  the  combination  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur with  it,  a  pkosphuret  and  tulphuret  of  carbon  are  pro* 
duced.   [vide  Chemistry'} 

Carbon  humanum  (Med)  h  uman  ordure.  In  die  language  of 
Paracelsus. 

CARBONA'DO  (Cooi.)  a  steak  across  and  scotched  to  be 

bnnled  on  hot  coals. 
CA'RBONATE  (Chem.)  a  name  for  salto  fbrmed  bv  the 

union  of  caifwiuc  add  with  different  bases;  as  earwmaie 

of  copper,  of  ammonia,  of  baiytes,  &c    [vide  CAe- 

fflirfryj 

CARB<WES  cteli  (Alch.)  the  Stars. 

CARBONIC  aad  (Chem.)  or  carbonic  add  gas,  a  gaseous 
substance  formed  by  the  combination  of  canion  with  oxy- 
gen, in  the  proportion  of  27'27  parts  carbon  to  72*73 
oxygen,  whicn  is  invisible  and  elastic,  like  common  air, 
extinguishes  flame,  is  unfit  for  respiration,  has  no  nnell ; 
specific  gravity  1*527,  that  of  air  beiog  1*000;  is  not  al- 
tered by  exposure  to  heat  in  close  vessos ;  combines  with 
alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases,  so  as  to  produce  com- 
pound salts,  called  carbonates. 

CA'RBONOUS  oxide  (Chem.)  a  composition  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,   [vide  Carbon'] 

CA'RBOS  (Min.)  Canal  Coal. 

CA'RBUNCLE  (Her.)  vide  Escarhmde, 

Cabbumglx  (Cmm.)  vide  S^n^      ^  j 
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CARBUNCULATIO  (Med.)  M^h,  a  earbmcre  mei- 
dent  to  the  ere.  ChJ,  Exeg.  VoeaB.f  Hippoent.i  Gak  de 
D».Morh. 

CARBUNCULATION  {Hori.)  the  blastbg  yof  the  Tnuig 
buds  of  trcMi 

CARBU'NCULUS  {Min.)  or  ru^trnu,  the  Ruby;  «  gKlter- 

mg  diaphottoos  MtD,  of  a  red  colour. 
CAKBOMcnLua  [Med)  i^>tf^  a  carbuncle,  fWxn  tarbo,  a  bum- 
ing  cofd,  called  by  Avicetuia  Persteut  ignis  s  an  inSamma- 
tien  whidi  fW  the  moit  part  luddenly  degenerates  into  a 
sphacelus,  and  corrupts  the  subjacent  parts  dotm  to  the 
fchooee,  renderins  them  as  black  as  a  coal.   This  seems  to 
be  the  reason  why  the  Latins  call  such  allections  earhun- 
aJi,  and  the  Greeks  anthraces.   Cel,  1.  5»  c.  S8 ;  Gal.  dt 
Dijr.  Morh.  c.  13;  Orib,  de  Curat.  Mori.  L  3,  c.  S7;  Aet. 
Tetrab.  4,  sem.  9,  e.  12;  PauL  JEginet,  1.  4,  c.  S8;  Act. 
deMetk,Med.  1.2,  c.  19. 
CA'RBURET  {Chem.)  a  name  for  the  compounds  formed 
by  the  eofflbination  of  carbon  with  metals ;  the  most  hn- 
portant  of  which  is  die  carburet  of  iron,  [vide  Clmnstnf] 
CARBURETTED  hydngen  got  (Cftem.)  a  gaseous  sub- 
•Cance  Ibmed  by  the  crnnbinatioii  of  carbon  with  hydrogen, 
in  the  proportioM  of  tme  atom  of  carbon  to  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen;  whence  it  b  also  called  a  bihydroguret  of 
carbon.   The  ^  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the^re- 
among  mmm  is  pure  otfburetted  hydrogen.  Itpos- 
seases  the  prMerties  of  common  ur,  having  neidwr  colour, 
taste,  nor  snell :  specific  gravity  0*555. 
CA'RCAMOUSE  {MU.)  in  FKncfa  Mtmkm,  Marmmdim, 

Am  battering-ram  used  br  the  ancients. 
CA'RCAN  {^m)  in  F^.  Carean,  an  iron  collar,  sometimes 
ttkm  for  a  pillory,  and  carcannum  for  a  prison.  Leg. 
Coniol.  R^S*  itpiul  Brotnpt, 
GARCANET  {Archaol.)  a  chain  for  the  neck. 
GARCA'PULI  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree  which  affords  the  Gam- 
boge ;  the  Cambogut  gotta  of  Ijnocus. 
CA'RCAROS  (JtfeS.)  ui^Mftt,  from  mmf»m£ft,,  to  resound ;  a 

bind  of  fever  attended  with  a  horror  or  shivering. 
CA'RCAS  the  same  as  Catapuiia. 

CA'RCASS  (  Caneat.)  the  timber-work  of  a  house  before  it 
la  cither  lathed  or  plastered,  or  the  floors  laid. — Carcau, 
or  Nahd  Jjooring,  that  which  supports  the  boarding  lAove 
and  die  ceiliag  below.  It  consists  of  three  tiers  of  beams, 
called  joitts ;  those  of  the  middle  tier,  called  binding^itMtt, 
rapport  the  other  two,  namely,  die  Mdgitiga,  w  bridging- 
jouttf  which  fom  the  upper  tier,  ano^the  caling^oittt, 
which  compose  the  lower.— CorcdM  roqfingf  the  frame  of 
tindier-worK  whieli  supports  the  covering  of  any  building. 
It  conriiti  of  three  tiers  of  timbers ;  the  first  of  wbidi 
compose  several  vertical  ftaraes,  called  tnutesj  the  in- 
dined  timbm  in  each  tnut  are  called  principal  ra^ert ; 
Ae  horiiontal  timbers  paraUd  to  each  other  are  pitriins  ; 
th«  timbers  of  die  drird  tier  are  bri^iiw,  or  common  raftort. 
The  ivincipals  rest  upon  a  horisontu  piece>  called  du 
raiting,  orwaU-piaie^ 
Carcass (JlfiHt)  in  French  «wwaMe;  aninm  caMMoAed 
became  the  drdes  iriudi  pass  fom  one  pkile  to  ano^er 
•eem  to  n»resen|  die  ribs  of  a  human  carcasa.  Thisease, 
when  filled  with  conbustflrie  materia  is  ffischarged  from 
a  mortar,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bomb.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  cacsasses,  namdy,  the  oblong  and  die  round ;  but 
the  former  are  enthfely  out  of  use-in  the  British  serrice,  on 
aoeeiBt  at  die  unoertantf  of  thdr  flight. 
CARCATUS  {Law)  Loading,  a  ship  frcnghted.  Pa.  R.9. 
CA'RCAX  {Bol.)  mm  nmf»,  a  head;  a  species  of  poppy 

with  a  very  la»e  head. 
CAOICELLAGE  {Law)  prison  fees. 
GAfRCER  {Med.)  a  remedy  nroper  to  restrain  the  loose  and 
^Mwdeiiy  motifHis  both,  or  My  and  mmd.  Panto,  de 


CA'RCERES  (Ant.)  the  barriers,  made  at  fimt  of  wood  or 
coarse  stme,  and  afterwmls  of  marble,  which  inclosed  the 
horse*race,  pntienhiily  that  part  of  it  firom  which  the 
horses  stasted;  mheate  eaneri,  in  the  singidai^  for  die  start- 
ing-post. 

Vtrg.  JEn.  L  5,  t.  145. 

 niiintgu««^Vli  earrttrt  eums, 

Varr.  de  Ling.  Lot.  1.  4,  e.  S3;  Diony**  I.  9;  Suet,  in 
Claud.  0.  SI. 

CARCHA'RIAS  (Ich.)  anoUier  name  for  the  Cams 

mariniUt  or  Sea-dM'. 

CA'RCHEDONY  {Mim.)  earcMmiue  tapie,  a  sort 

of  precious  stoae. 

CARCHE'SIUM  (ilf«r.)  »nft^f  the  top  of  the  mast  where 
the  pulley  is  placed ;  also  a  cup>  described  by  Adwmeus. 
Virg.  jEn.  1.  5,  et  Oearg.  1. 4  i  Alhen,  1. 1 1 . 

CARCHE^IUS  fafaeiM  (Sar^.)  the  name  of  a  bandage,  of 
which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  smgle  and  the  double.  Go/. 
Com,  in  Hippoc.  de  Artie* ;  Oribas  de  Leg,  c.  9. 

CARCHE'SII  (Ant.)  mmfje/mm,  die  ropes  whidi  ara  extended 
ftwn  the  top  of  die  mast,  and  suppott  the  sails.  QaLCem, 
in  Hippee,  de  Artie, 

CA'RCHICHEC  Tkmnmm  (Bot.)  Blue  Primrose^  called 
Turits  Snow  Flower.  It  is  lediimed  bot|  dry,  and  astrin- 
gent.  BaU  ma,  Phnt, 

CARCIKA'D^  {Idk.)  a  name  for  a  Terr  small  sort  of  Sea- 
fish,  resembling  Crus.   Aet,  Tetrah,  1,  senn.  K 

CARCINEaHRON  (Bot.)  firon  nmfmm,  »  oiab ;  se  called 
from  its  being  jointed  like  the  daws  of  a  orab ;  a  name  for 
the  Pdt/gonum  Mai,  or  Common  Knot  Gnia,  according 
toOribaaius.  Med.£oU,l.U. 

CARCINCyDES  (Med.)  Mps»Wkf,  froas  iuir-S«s  a  cancer, 
and  iiAf ,  a  form ;  an  epithet  for  a  tumour  resembling  a 
cancer.         1. 6,  c.  8  {  Orib,  de  Vtrttd.  SmnpL  1.  3,  c  1. 

CARCINODEESjitfinf.)  ektnradet,  M«fw>«Ai«  stru- 
mous swdlinn  of  a  malignant  quality,  whish  are  painfol  to 
the  touch,  and  exasperated  by  the  application  of  medicine. 

CARCINOMA  (Mo/.)  and  cam'nos,  from  canoor, 
and  H/**>,  to  consiune;  the  disease  called  the  CancOT.  [vide 
Caneer^ 

Carcutoua  (Bet.)  vide  Cdneer, 
CAfRCINUS  iMed.)  vide  Cancer. 
CARD  (5por«.)  vide  Carde, 

Caro  {Meeh.)  an  instrument  or  comb  composed  of  a  gmafc 
number  of  small  fueoes  of  iron  i^n,  of  great  use  in  the 
manufkotories,  to  bomb,  disentangle,  and  range  the  wool, 
Ac  for  the  Burpoae  ai  minning. 
Cabs  Meier  (Cbei.)  ooeiMo  hhuem  cwda  fbt  cudiegwod^ 
*c. 

Cabs  of  a  compose  (Mm',)  in  F^enob  rose  de  vents,  a  tena 
amJiedto  the  oinMlarpi^er  on  wUdi  the  diferent  point* 
of  the  ooonass  ara  protected  ever  the  mariner's  compass. 
CARDAMA'NTICE  {Bot.)  die  same  as  Cardamino, 
CARDAMEl^UM  (Med.)  a  sort  of  medkhie  mendoned  by 
Galen. 

CARDAMFNDUM  (Bot.)  the  sane  as  die  Trepmbmi  of 
Linnsus. 

CA'RDAMINE  (Bot.)  Meadov  Cress,  a  plant,  so  caUed 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  niiyAi^w  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Nasturtium  of  the  Latins.  OaL  de  Sin^.  I.  8 ;  Ort&et. 
Med.  CoU.  LIS;  Am.  Tetnb,  1,  serm,S,  o.  184;  JSgisu 
!.  7,  c  3. 

Cardamime,  in  the  Unnean  system,  a  genus  of  plnls,  Cbna- 
15  Tetradunamia^  Order  2  Siiifuosa. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  le^s 
obtuse.— Cos.  four-petalled ;  petals  oblong-^ihoTate^— 
BTAM.jUaments  vixi  aniken  snail.— Pht.  gene  slender; 
1^  none;  ttigma  endEO.— Pbb.  nUfm  long;;  eeedt  very 
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Species.  The  species  are  perennlaU,  biennials,  and  annuals ; 
the  perennials  are  as  follow: — Cardamtne  beUidifdia, 
Arabis  bellidifolia,  seu  Nasturtium  Alpinutrif  S^c.  Daisy- 
leaved  or  Ay>ine  Cress,  native  of  Britain.— Cort/amine 
Alpina,  seu  Nasturtium  Al^yinum,  Sfc.  native  of  Switzer- 
land.— Cardamtne  asarjfolta,  seu ^liis  simpliditus,  Sfc.  seu 
Nasturtium  Alpinum,  ^c.  seu  montanum,  Sfc.  Asarabacca 
leaved  Cress,  native  of  Italy. — Cardamine  resedifolia, 
seu  Nasturtium  Alpinum^  c^c.  Rocket-leaved  Cress, 
native  of  Switzerland. — Cardamine  pralentis,  Turritis, 
seu  Flos  cuculi.  Common  Lady's  Smock,  or  Cuckow- 
Hower»  native  of  Europe. — Cardamine  amara.  Nastur- 
tium, seu  Si^mbrium  aquaticumt  Bitter  Cress,  native  of 
Britain.   The  biennials  are  as  follow ;  namely— Cart^s- 
mine  thaUctroides,Plumieri,fdiia  tematis,  aeu  Nasturtium 
montanum^  native  of  lieXy ^—Cardamine  impatientt  Sisym- 
brii  cardamines,  seu  Sium  minimum^  SfC  Impatient  Laay*s 
Smock,  native  of  Brittun,  &c.   The  annuals  are  as  foU 
low  t-^Cardamine  parvifiorajW&xNatiurtum  pratente,Stc. 
Little-flowN«d  I^y*s  Smm^,— Cardamtne  Gr^ecia, 
Greek CKS8,&e.  J,BatJt, Hist, Plma,\  C.  Bauk.Pin,s 
Ger,  Herb.i  Pari,  Theat.  Bot,t  Rati  Hiit,  Plant,/ 
Toumefl  InsHt,  de  Re  Herh.s  Boerhaan.  Ind. 
Cabdamihb  is  also  the  Ixpiium  Aljdnum  etpetrtgum, 
GAROAMOMUM  (Bof.)  from  ufAi/M*  and  k/m!^,  a 
plant,  so  called  because  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both 
the  Cardamum  and  the  Amomum. 
CA'RDAMON  IBot.)  the  same  as  Cardamine. 
CA'RDAMYLE  (Bot,)  a  sort  of  Maize. 
CARDA'SS  (Mech.)  French  for  a  sort  of  card  used  in  card- 
ing silk  ;  also  the  flocks  of  silk  so  carded. 
CARDE'GO-INDI  (Bot.)  or  Folium- ladicam,  the  leaf  of  an 
Indian  tree,  which,  when  chewed,  renders  the  saliva  slimy, 
CA'RDER  (Com.)  one  who  cards  wool. 
CA'RDIA  {Anat.)  %*^m.    1.  The  heart.   2.  The  left  and 
superior  orifice  of  tlie  stomach ;  so  called  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  heart.   Bs^.  E^et.  1. 1,  di  ;  GtU.  de 
Decret.  Hippocrat.  I.  3. 
Cardia  {Bot.)  the  heart  or  pith  of  a  tree,  called  by  IHiny 

encephalut.    Theopkrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c  17. 
CA'RDI  AC-LINE  iJ'almis.)  the  line  of  the  heart  that  encir- 
cles the  mount  of  Uie  thumb,  which  is  also  called  the  line 
o/life. 

CARDI'ACA  {Bot.)  the  Galeopti*  galeobdon  ofLinnsus. 

CARDPACA  PASSIO  (Med.)  the  Cardiac  Passbn,  a  dis- 
order frequently  mentioned  by  the  andeots,  but  by  the 
modems  mostly  treated  of  under  the  name  of  Syncope.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  part  which  was  supposed  tp  be 
affected,  and  consbted,  according  to  Hiptwcrates,  of  a 
preternatural  substance  in  the  stomach  and  entrance  into 
the  bdly,  wiUi  a  subsequent  biting  pain  of  those  parts. 
Hwpoerat,  Epid*  1. 1,  &c. ;  Cal.  Aurel.  t  3,  c.  S3, 

CARDI'ACS  ARTERtS  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the 
Coronaria. 

CARDI'ACE  (Mm.)  MfJUui,  a  precious  stone  ia  the  shape 
of  a  heart. 

CARDF ACI  (Mnf.)  <H(f/^«Mi ,  those  affected  with  the  cardialgia. 

CA'RDIACS  {Med.)  medicines  so  called,  from  ««f^,  the 
lieart,  because  they  act  upon  the  heart  by  their  application 
to  the  stomach.   They  are  called  by  Paracelsus  de^dva. 

CARDFACUM  {Med.)  a  cardiac  medicine. 

CARDI'ACUS  DOLOR  {Med.)  the  same  as  Cardialgia. 

CARDI'ACUS  PLEXUS  {Anat.)  a  branch  of  the  Par  vagum, 
or  eighth  pair  of  nerves  which  about  the  first  and  second 
rib  is  sent  from  its  descending  trunk,  and  bestowed  upon 
the  heart. 

CARDIA'LGIA  (Med.)  MjJUAyM,  from  m^iV,  the  heart,  or 
upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  <iAyw,  to  pain ;  the  heart- 
burn, or  pain  at  the  upper  orifice  .af  the  stomach.  Ruff". 
EphtM*  L  i,  c  11 ;  GaC  Com,  3  m  Hippocrat.  Mpid,i  Tral- 


lian.  I.  12,  c.  4. — Cardialgia  infianmatoriat  another  n—nn 
for  inftammatio  ventriculi.-— Cardialgia  spulatoria* 

CARDl'MELECH  (Med.)  from  and  the  Hebrevr 

melek,  a  king;  a  nctitious  term  to  express  a  particular 
sort  of  active  principle  in  the  heart,  commonly  called  the 
vital  function. 

CARDIiMO'NA  (Med.)  anothername for  Cardw&ia. 

CA'RDINAL  {Ecc.)  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  Romisb 
church  next  to  the  Pope.  The  cardinals  are  70  in  num- 
ber; namely,  six  bishops,  fifty  iests,  and  fourteen  deacons* 
who  are  chosen  by  tne  pope,  and  from  among  whom* 
when  assembled  in  wb^  is  called  the  conclave,  the  pope 
in  his  turn  is  elected.  The  name  is  derived  from  carao,  u 
hinge ;  because  they  serve  the  Apostolic  See  as  a  hinge  on 
which  the  government  of  the  church  turns.  For  the  same 
reason  this  term  has  been  employed  as  an  e{uthet  of  ex- 
cellence to  many  other  objects. 

Cardinal  virtues  {Eth.)  the  four  virtues  of  prudence,  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fortitude,  on  which  all  others  depend* 

Cardinal  pofnfj  of  the  compass  {Mar.^  in  French  points  ear-m 
dinaux,  the  four  principal  points  or  divisions  of  the  horizooy 
namely,  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West. — Cardimdmds, 
winds  blowing  teim  the  cardinal  points. — Cardinal  signs, 
those  signs  at  the  four  quarters,  or  the '-equinoxes  and 
solstices,  namely,  the  signs  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 
Capricorn. 

Cardinal  numbers  {Arith.)  such  as  express  the  number,  of 
things,  as  one,  two,  three,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the 
ordinal  firsts  second,  &c 

Cardinal  points  [Astral.)  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
tenth  houses  in  a  scheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens. 

CARDINAL'S  CAP  {Bot.)  or  Cardinal  Flower,  the  LobelitL 
cardinalis  of  Linnxus,  a  plant,  so  called  because  its  flower, 
by  the  intense  redness  of  its  colour,  seems  to  emulate  the 
scarlet  robes  of  a  cardinal,  especially  when  Uie  lun  shines 
on  it. 

CARDINAL'S  HAT  {Her.)  a  charge  in  coats 
of  arms,  as  *'  The  field  is  argent,  a  Cardinal's 
Hat,  with  strings  pendant,  and  platted  in  true 
love,  the  ends  meeting  in  base  gules,"  These 
are  the  arms  of  SdaTonia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic. 

CARDINAMEfNTUM  (Auat.)  fkom  eardo, 
hinge-like  arUculation. 


hinge; 


CARDI'NE  A  {Ent.)  or  Cardimie,  vide  Foricule. 
CA'RDING  (Com.)  a  method  of  preparing  wool,  cotton, 
hair,  &c.  by  passing  it  between  the  iron  points  of  two  in- 
struments called  cards,  so  as  to  dispose  it  ror  spinning. 
CARDIOBOTANON  {Bot.)  ^•fi^rmm,  the  name  of  a 

herb  menUoned  by  Myrepsus. 
CARDIOfOMUS  {Med.)  the  same  as  Cardialgia, 
CARDIOGNOSTIC  (Med,)  MfAtyiAviiMc,  of  the 
heart,  and  yvwnap,  to  kdow;  knowing  the  heart.  1. 
CARDICIDE  (Geom.)  a  curve  so  called 
by  Castelliani,  from  its  resemblance 
in  figure  to  a  heart.  Its  con- 

struction is  as  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
where  through  one  extremity.  A,  a 
circle  is  drawn,  A  P  B  having  a  dia- 
meter A  B,  and  a  number  of  lines 
A  P  Q  are  drawn,  cutting  the  circle  in 
P  P:  upon  these  set  off  P  Q  equal  to 
the  diameter  A  B;  then  the  curve  passing  through  all  the 
points,  P  Q  will  be  the  cardioide. 
CARDIOTRO'TUS  {Med.)  M^rf«rt(  fi-om  MfiK  the 
heart,  and  rnfmrxM,  to  wound ;  one  who  bai  a  wound  in 
his  heart.  Goi.  Exeg. 
CARDIOSPE'RMUAI  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clan  8 
Octandria,  Order  3  Tr^jfltia, 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  pmiHif^-fbi|$-|i^v|4;  ^^^^ 
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obtuse.— Cor.  petals  4;  nectary  fbur>peta11ed ;  U^ett 
obtuse.— Stam^  filaments  eight ;  anthers  small. — I*I8T. 
germ  threC'Stded;  styles  three;  stigmas  simple. — Per. 
capsule  roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species,  The  species  are  annualB  or  shrubs,  as  the— Cor- 
diospermum  Halicacabum,  8jc,  seu  Hdicaeahum,  sea  Pismt 
vesuMritmi  4^.  Smooth-leaved  Heart-pea,  or  Heart-seed, 
an  annual,  native  of  die  Indies. — Cardiospermam  hir- 
sitfifin,  seu  Cavle  pettaUst  J^.  native  of  Guinea,  an 
mtuud^Cttrdiomemnm  atrindum,  seu  mUossum,  Sfc. 
Woolly-leaved  Heart-pea,  or  Wrsley-leaved  Heart- 
seed,  an  umoal,  nioive  of  the  BnziU^^Cardiospemnm 
grandifiormn,  seu  ^iis  pubeKenUbms,  Sfc.  Great-flow- 
ered Heart-seed,  a  shrub,  native  of  Jamaica.~-Can^- 
tpermum  Uve,  an  annual,  native  of  the  Indies.  Twmef, 
Instit.  de  Re  Herb, 
CA.RDIR  {Min.)  Tin. 

CARIHSPE'RMUlVf  iBot)  the  same  as  Caleiidula, 
CARDIS  MARS  (Mtn,)  Iron. 
CARDITIS  (Med,)  vide  Infiammaiio  cordis. 
CA'RDIUM  \Con.)  Cockle,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  Class  Vermes^  Order  Testacea, 

Generic   Character.     Animal  a  tethys.  —  Shdl  bivalve, 
nearly  equilateral ;  equivalve  ribbed,  striate,  or  grooved. 
-—Hinge  with  two  teeth  near  the  beak. 
Species.    The  species  are  found  in  different  seas  ;  some  in 
the  British  cliannel,  as  the  Cardium  medium,  exiguum, 
acuUatum,  qdnosum,  ciUare,  tuberculatumt  lavigatum, 
edvlCf  ndnrumf  HoiAutMi,  aiViiaftim,  discors,  elongatum, 
muricatuntt  $fc, 
CA'RDO  XAnat)  the  articulation,  otherwise  called  gingl^* 
Mtu,  to  which  this  name  has  been  ^ven  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  hinge. 
CARDONE'T  iBoi,)  the  CarUne  ocohUs  of  Unnaeos. 
CARDONIUM  {Med.)  in  the  language  of  Paracelsus,  wine 

medicated  with  herbs. 
CARDOO^  {Bot.)  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  an  arti- 
dioke,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eatrai  as  a  sailed.  -  It  u  the 
tynara  car^nembu  of  Linosua. 
CARDOFATIUM  {Bot.)  thistle,  the  same  as  the  CarUna 
of  Linnseus. 

CARDS  (Sporf.)  pieces  of  pasteboard  of  an  oblong  figure 
and  di^renl  sizes,  and  marked  with  four  different  patterns 
or  suits,  as  the  French  call  them,  which  were  intended  to 
represent  the  four  classes  in  France,  where  they  wei'b  in- 
vented about  the  year  1S90,  to  divert  Charles  VI.  who  had 
^en  into  a  state  of  melancholy.  By  the  cceurs.  Hearts, 
are  meant  the  gens  de  Choeur,  choirmen,  or  ecclesiastics ; 
for  which  the  Spaniards,  who  revived  the  use  of  cards, 
have  copas  or  chalices.  The  nobility  were  represented  by 
lances  or  pikes,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  spades, 
probably  from  the  Spanish  word  espadas,  swordp,  which 
supply  the  place  of  the  French  pikes.  By  carreaux,  dia- 
monds, are  designated  the  order  of  citizens,  including 
merchants,  and  the  like.  Trefle,  a  trefoil-leaf,  or  clover- 
gniss,  was  emblematical  of  the  husbandmen  or  peasantry. 
This  is  falsely  called  clubs  in  English,  because  the  Spa- 
jiiards  have  bastos,  staves  or  clubs,  on  their  cards;  where- 
fore we  have  taken  the  thing  from  the  French  and  ^e  name 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  four  kings  alluded  to  are  David, 
Alexander,  Cssar,  and  Charles,  who  represent  the  fbur 
grand  monarchies  of  the  Jetrs,  Greeks,  Homans,  and 
Franks,  under  Charlemagne;  the  queens  are  Argine,  i.e. 
regina,  the  queen  by  descent,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pallas. 
The  knaves  represent  the  servants  of  the  knights,  the  word 
Imave  signifying  originally  a  servant. 

CARDUl^LIS  {Om.)  Gold-finch,  Thistle-finch,  a  species  of 
the  FringiUa  of  Linnaeus. 

CARDUNCE'LLUS  (BotJi  the  Carthamia  mititsimus  and 
Carihamus  earduncemt  tit  lidaieui. 


CARDTPNCULUS  [Dot.)  the  Carihamus  cardunceUus  of 
Linnseus. 

CARDUO-CNI'CUS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Atrac- 
iUis. 

CA'RDUUS  {Bat.)  Thistle,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 

Syngenesia,  Order  1  Pvlygimia  £qualei. 

Generic  Characters.^  Cal.  common  ventricose<— Cor.  com- 
pound tubular eoroUides  hermaphrodite. — Stah. 

ments  five;  anthers  cylindrical.  Fist,  germ  ovate; 

style  filiform ;  stigma  simi^e.^ — Per.  none ;  eidyx  con- 
verging a  little ;  ueds  solitary ;  receptacle  hairy. 

Species.  The  species  are  ei^er  annuals,  biennials,  or 
perennials.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  following— Car- 
duus  leucographu9y  seu  Cfmuni,  native  of  Campania.— 
Carduus  AraSicus,  Arabian  Thistle. — Carduus peregrinus 
seu  lacteus,  &c. — Carduus  lanuginosuSf  seu  orientaus,  &c. 
native  of  Armenia. — Carduus  macrocephalus,  seu  eaule 
tomentosOf  Src.— Carduus  marianus,  seu  Silybnm,  &c. 
Milk  or  Ladies*  Thistle,  native  of  England.— Curtfutu 
crispus.  Curled  Tlustle,  native  of  Europe.  Of  the 
second  kind  are  the  following:— Carcfuus  nutans,  seu 
spinosissimust  &c.  Musk  Thistle,  native  of  Europe.—. 
Carduus  acanthaides,  seu  pofyacanthos.  Prickliest  Thia- 
tle.'^Cardu7ts  palustris,  seu  Cirsium,  Marsh  Thistle. — 
Carduus  candicans,  native  of  Hungary w—Cart/utut  per' 
sonata^  seu  /idiis  earlinis,  &c.  seu  inermis,  seu  mollis,  &c. 
seu  majuSf  &c.  seu  Arctium  personata,  &c.  native  of  Swit- 
zerland.— Carduus  polyanthemus,  sen  pycnocephalus,  &c. 
seu  Cirsium  palustre,  &c.  native  of  Rome.  Of  the  third 
kind  are  the  following : — Carduus  jkoticulaiuSf  native  of 
the  Pyrenees.~C(ir(7nu5  cyanoides,  sen  moBis,  native  of 
Siberia. — Carduus  polyclonos,  seu  inermis,  &c.  native  of 
Siberia.— Carc/uui  defioratns,  Cirsium  angustybiium,  seu 
cirsioides,  Varions'leaved  Thistle,  native  of  Switzerland. 
•^Carduus  pannoniats,  seu  serratuloides,  seu  Cirsium 
pannonkam,  Arc.  native  of  Austria. — Carduta  eomi* 
thoides,  seu  Cenlaurea  nudteauliSt  &c.  seu  Jacea,  Rapon- 
tkoidesi  &c.  native  of  \ttSj.r^CarduM  conm,  seu  Gr^ 
eiunt  monianum,  (omentosum,  &c.  Hoaiy  ThisUe,  native 
of  Atistria.— ConAiur  nvulariSf  sen  Cirsitm  carmt^ieitm, 
native  €f  Montpellier. — Carduus  aeatdist  Chameleon  ejci- 

fiust  seu  OttUwt  minor.  Dwarf  Carline  Thistle,  naUve  of 
urope.— Con/r/u  praiensis,  seu  heterophyllus,  Endidi 
Soft  or  Gentle  Thistle,  ffingle  Headed  or  Meadow  This- 
tle, native  of  the  Pyrenees.— Corrfaw  ochroleucus,  seu 
Cirsium  ochroleuctm. — Carduus  rjgens.  Upright  Alpine 
Thistle,  native  of  Switzerland. — Carduus  Diacantha,  na- 
tive of  Mount  Libanus. — Carduus  giiaphalaides,  native  of 
Calabria.- — Carduus  horridus,  native  of  Armenia.— Car- 
duus  benedictus,  the  Centaurea .  benedicfa  of  Linnseus. — 
Carduus  ^Brassilianus,  the  Bromelia  Ananas  of  Linnsus 
— Carduus  Jullonum,  the  Dipsacusjullonum  of  Linnsus. 
'—Carduus  spheerocephalus,  the  Eehinops  spharocepkalus  of 
Linnaeus.— Carrfua*  stellatusy  the  Centaurea  Calcitrapa 
of  Linnseus. — Carduus  Pinea  Theophrasti,  the  Atractylis 
gummifera  of  Linnaus.    Lobd.  Plant,  et  Stiro.  Hist,  et 
Adver.;  Clus.  Bar.  Plant.  Hist.;  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.; 
C.  Bauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Tkeat.  Botan,; 
Rail  Hist.  Plant.;  Toamef.  Instit.;  Boerkaav.  Ind.; 
Pluken.  Almagest.  Botan. 
CAREBA'RIA  (Med.)  lutfn^n^  fh>m  ucfn,  the  head,  ftnd 
'  $ai(4^  heaviness ;  an  uneasy  heaviness  of  the  head. 
CARE'CTA  (Ant.)  or  careetata,  a  cart  or  cartload-man. 
CARECTAOIIUS  (Ant.),  or  caretarius,  a  carter. 
CARECTATA  pfumbi  (Archteol.)  a  pig  or  mass  of  lead, 

weighing  128  stone,  or  2100  pounds. 
CAREE'NING  (Mar.)  in  Trench  faire  H  hattre,  carhter, 
heaving  the  ship  down  on  one  side,  by  applying  a  strong 
purdiase  to  her  masts,  so  that  It  may  be  cleansed  from  any 
'  filtbwfaicba11K«rntoitbybreaittiD^.<--^ia^^^^i^^|^ 
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it  Is  not  possible  to  leome  At  the  Itottom  of  the  ebip,  so 
that  only  naif  of  it  can  be  careened. 

CAREE'K  (Man,)  the  place  iocloted  with  a  barrier, 
wherein  tbe  horses  run  in  a  ring. 

Cakbbr  {Falcon.)  a  flight  or  tour  of  the  bird,  about  120 
yards ;  if  she  mount  more,  it  is  a  double  career ;  if  less,  a : 
semi-career. 

CARELE7T  (Mil.)  the  same  as  Semelle, 

CARE'NA  {Med.)  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  drop. 

CARE'NE  {Mil.)  all  the  parU  ofa  ship  under  water. 

CARFNUM  {Med.)  ^ffm^  tbe  head. 

CA'RET  (Gram.)  Latin  for  ii  wantelh  ;  is  marked  br  a  cha- 
racter in  printing  or  writing  in  this  form  (A),  denoting 
that  there  is  something  to  be  inserted  or  included. 

CARETTI  {Dot.)  a  species  of  the  GuUandia  of  linnKus. 

CA'REUM  {Bot.)  or  Cari,  Carrvway  Seeds;  so  called  from 
Caria^  the  country  whence  they  are  brought. 

CAREX  {B<4)  a  genus  of  plants,  Claas  21  JUoRoeaa,  Order 
3  Triandria' 

Generic  Ckaractert.   Cal.  ament  oblong  \  scales  acute. — 
Cor.  none. — Stau.  ^filamgnU  ^ueei.  anihen  erect. — 
— PisT.  germ  three-uded ;  tti^  Tery  short ;  ^gnuu  two 
or  Uiree. — Psr.  none ;  teed  single. 
I^ecies.   The  spedet  are  perainials Com  ^oieo,  Cy- 
peroidet  panwm,  &c.  seu  Gramen  ^peroideit  &c.  Small 
Sedge,  native  of  England,  Germany,  and  Italy. — Carex 
Dawiianat  seu  Gramen  euKroides,  natire  of  Germany. 
Carex  capittUa,  Spica  andit^ytOt  aeu  Sttb^oboia,  &c. 
Round-headed   Sedge,   native  of  Lapland.  —  Carex 
pancifiorat  seu  Leucqglochittf   &c*   native  of  Scot- 
land.— Carex  microglo^inf  native  of  North  Lapland. 
—Carex  pulicarist  seu  Gramen,  &c.  Flea  Sedge,  or 
Fl^  Grass,  native  of  Europe. — Carex  t^veroidet,  Sdr- 
pus,  seu  Ctfpenu  minors  &c.  native  of  Bohemia.— Carex 
Jhetidat  seu  Gramen  alpinum,  &c.  native  of  Switzerland. 
^Carex  euroiUa,  seu  Gramen  <yperoidet,  native  of  Swit- 
zerland.— Carex  maritima,  seu  Gramen  cyperoidet,  &c. 
Sand  or  Sea  Sedge,  native  of  Europe. — Carex  lohata, 
seu  Cmeroidet,  native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland. — 
Carex  teporina,  I^cfienalii,  &c.  seu  Lagoitinat  native  of 
Lapland.— Oirex  wdpinaj  seu  Gramen  palustre  nuyiu. 
Great  Sedge.   J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. i  C.  Bauh.  Pin.: 
Ger.  Herb.i  Park.  Theat.  Botan.;  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 
Cakkx. Lithospermot  the  Sderia^fiagellttm  of  Linnaeus. 
CA'RFVE  {Husband.)  unbroken  or  untitled  ground. 
CA'RGADORS  (Com.)  a  name  used  by  the  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese to  signify  a  Itind  of  brokers,  whose  only  business 
it  IS  to  find  freight  for  ships  outward  bound,  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  merchants  who  have  commodities  to  sepd  by 
lea  (tf  tfie  ships  ready  to  sail,  and  of  the  places  to  which 
they  are  bound. 
CARGO  (Cow.)  eargasstm  om  ekarsemenif  the  merchandize 
and  e&ctt  which  are  laden  on  board  a  ship,  exdnsive  of 
the  crew,  anununition,  provinoo,  &c — SapercargOt  a  per- 
son em|doyed  by  mnchants  to  go  a  voyage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  cturge  of,  and  disposing  or  the  cargo. 
CA'RICA  {Bot.)  Mfwf,  B  dried  fig;  so  called  from  Cmria, 

the  country  from  which  they  were  brought. 
Carica,  »  the  Linnean  system,  a  genua  o£  [Jants,  Class  22 
Dfoecia,  Order  9  Decatidria,  called  by  Toumefort  Papaya. 
Generis  Characters,   Cal.  scarce  manifest.— CoR.  mono- 
petalous ;  tube  slender ;  border  five-parted. — Stam.  fo- 
ments tm;  anthers  oblong;  germ  ovate;  style  none; 
stigmas  braad.»Paa.  oerrif  very  large;  seeds  nu- 
merous. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as—Csrica  Papaya,  Ficus, 
seu  Papawi  &c  Common  Papaw  Tree,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Carica  Posopota,  Dwarf  Papaw  Tree. — 
Carica  pyriibrmis,  sen  Pem^,  &c  native  of  Peru.— 
Carica  cmUfiora,  native  ofuie  CsxaccsM.— Goriea  micro- 
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earpa,  seu  Ficmst  &c.  nati^  of  Chili.-— Canba  ninosa 
seu  Jaracatia,  naUve  of  Guinea.  J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,  g 
Park.  Theat.  Botan.,-  Bait  Hist,  Plant.;  Toum^,  Inst,  ; 
Pluk,  Almag.  Botan. 
Carica  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Ficus, 
CARIC.VTU'RE  {Paint.)  a  way  of  representing  objects  dia- 
torted  and  deformed,  but  still  so  as  to  preserve  the  likeness, 
from  the  Italian  caricatura,  which  comes  from  carUa,  a 
burden,  and  signifies  the  same  as  overcharging. 
CATIICK  (AforO  a  sort  of  vessel 

CA'RICOuS  tunwr  {Surg)  from  carica,  a  swelling  resem- 
bling the  figure  ofa  fig. 

CARICUM  (Med.)  or  Canpmm,  tutfouf^  from  Caricus,  the 
inventor.  1 .  A  cathartic  medidne  which  deterges  sordid 
ulcers,  and  eats  away  proud  flesh.  Hi/p.  de  Ulcer. 
2.  The  name  of  an  oil.   Athen.  1.  2. 

CA'RIES  {Med.)  from  W^,  to  abrade,  a  disease  of  the 
bones.  Gal,  Jntrod,j  Aet,  4,  2,  57;  4,  90,  Claae 
LocaleM* 

CARIIXONS  {Mm*,)  small  bells,  such  ae  are  held  u  the 
band,  or  placed  in  clocks ;  a  species  of  chimes  frequent  in 
the  Low  Countries,  particularly  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp. 

CAHIMA  (Bat,)  the  same  as  Catsada. 

CARIM-CU'RINI  {Bot.)  the  JuOieia  edelsnm  of  Linnsnia: 

CARIM-G01.A  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Pontedaria  of 
Linncus. 

CARIMPA'NA  (Bot,)  tbe  Bonusus  JabdUfimms  of  Lin- 
neus. 

CARIMTIPMBA  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Nepeta  ofLimueus. 
CARl'NA  {Ant,)  the  keel,  or  long  piece  of  timber  that  runs 

along  the  bottom  of  the  ship  from  head  to  stenu 

Omd,  Pont,  1. 4,  epist.  3. 

Bum  wmp^^tPotvalUaJvnietm  earim. 

It  is  frequently  taken  by  the  poets  for  the  whole  ddp. 
Virg.  JEn.  1.  2,  T.  29. 

Nunc  tantuffl  «ttui,  tt  Uatis  mal^iia  earimfc 

Omd.  Hervid,  ep.  17,  t.  103. 

SaUus.  de  Bell  JuguHh. ;  Isid.  Orig.  1.  19,  c.  1 ;  Gyndd, 
de  Navieat.  c.  2;  Sche^.  de  Mil,  Naval.  11,  c.  6. 

Carina  i^ot,)  the  lower  petalum  or  leaf  of  a  papilionaceous 
flower,  which  contains  the  germen  and  putulum.  It  is 
hollow,  and  stands  undemeau  the  vezillum,  to  whidi  it  is 
opposite,    [vide  Botany"] 

Carina  (Ajtat.)  the  beginning  of  the  entire  veiiebrve,  or 
turning  joints. 

Carina  ^Nat.)  the  first  rudimoita  of  the  spine  of  a  chicken 

during  mcubation. 
Carina  lArchaol.)  a  building,  near  the  amphitheatre,  in  the 

form  ofa  ship's  keel.   Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  I.  8,  v.  359. 
CA'RINATED  [Bot.)  Carinatus,  from  carina,  the  keel, 

bending  or  crooked  like  the  keel  of  a  ship ;  an  epithet  of  a 

leaf  or  nectary,  Folium  and  Nectarium  carinatum,  a  keeled 

leaf  and  nectarv,  i.  e.  having  a  loneitudinal  promin«icy 

upon  the  back  like  the  keel  of  a  vessel 
CARIAPHYLLA'STER  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Dodmaa 

of  Limueus. 

CARIO'SSE  {Bot.)  a  Portuguese  name  fbr  the  fVoit  of  the 
Ady  or  Palma  Ady,  a  palm  tree  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

CA'IUOUS  {Med)  rotten,  after  the  manner  of  the  bones. 

CA'RIPI  {Md.)  a  kind  of  cavalry  in  the  Turkish  army,  1000 
of  whidi  are  not  slaves,  nor  bred  up  in  the  seraglio  Kke 
the  rest,  but  are  generally  Moors,  or  renegade  Christians, 
who  have  obtained  the  rook  of  horse  guaros  to  the  Grand 
Seignior. 

CARI'SSA  (Bo/.)  a  genus  of  phmts,  Cbu  6  PaHtandria, 
Order  1  Monogjf^, 

Generic  Charaetert,  Ca£.  perianth  r^Kf  small.— jCoR.  mo^ 
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Dopetalous;  tube  cylindrical ;  botder  five-parted.— St  am, 
JUavuntt  five ;  amthen  oblong.— Pist.  germ  roundiBh ; 
^ifU  filiform ;  it^gnia  rather  nmple.— Puu  berriet  two ; 
teeds  seven, 

Speciet.   The  species  are  shndu*  as  follow;— Carwa  Ca- 
randat,  EcMtes,  CarandaSf  seu  LyctKm^  &c.  Ddtive  of 
India. — Cariua  ^tinarutn,  native  of  the  East  Indiei. — 
Carissa  edulis,  native  of  Arabia  Felix. — Carissa 
native  of  the  East  Indies. 
CARI'STIA  {Law)  dearth,  scarcity,  deamesB.    Pat.  6, 

Ed.  1. 

CA'RiTAS  (Lam)  Ad  cnritatem;  poctUum  caritatis,  a  grace- 
cup  ;  or  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  the  best  wine,  or 
other  liquor,  wherein  the  religious  at  festivals  drank  in 
aHnmemoration  of  their  fbundm  and  benefiwton.  Car- 
ttdar.  alxd,  Glaston. 

CA'RIUM  terns  [Min.]  lime. 

CARK  (Lam)  a  quantity  of  wool,  whoeof  thirty  make  a 

sarpler.   Stat.  27,  H.  6,  c.  2. 
CA'RKANET  (Arckatol.)  vide  Carcan, 
CABL-D*OR  {Com.)  a  gold  cdn  of  Brunswick,  worth  five 
rix-dollars,  or  about  sixteen  shillings  sterling.  These 
coins  at  present  bear  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  Bruns- 
wick, instead  of  tlie  head  of  the  reigning  prince  as  before : 
the  legend  CAROLUS  D.G.  DUX.  BRUNS.  ET  LUN.; 
on  the  reverse,  a  horse  in  full  speed:  legend  NUNQUAM 
RETRORSUM,  with  the  date  and  value,  10  Thaler,  or 
5  Thaler,  according  as  it  is  single  or  double* 
CARLI'NA  {Bot.]  vide  Carline  Thistle. 
Carliha  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19 
Syngenesia^  Order  1  P^gamia  ^qualis. 
Generic  Characters.    Cai.,   common  ventricose ;  scales 
numerous. — Cor.  compound  uniform ;  corollets  herma- 
phrodite; tube  slender;  border  five-clefl.— Stah.^h- 
ments  five;  anthers  cyliadric— Pisx.  germ  short;  st^le 
filiform;  stigma  oblong. — Per.  none;  calyx  remainmg 
unchanged  ;  seeds  solitary ;  down  plumose ;  receptacu 
flat ;  chafs  temate. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Carlina 
acaulist  seu  Cnamteleon  albus.  Low  Carline  Thistle,  native 
of  Italy,  &c. — Carlina  acanthifolia,  Chardousse^  &c  seu 
Carlinansht,  naUve  of  the  Pyrenees.— Car/ino  adgregata, 
seu  caulibus,  native  of  Croatia. — Carlina  lyrata,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Carlina  involucrata,  native 
of  Algiers.'—Car/tna  corymbosa,  seu  caule,  &c.  Acarina, 
Sec.  seu  Acarus,  &c  Comnbed  Carline  Thistle,  native 
of  Italy*   But  the— Camna  vu^rw.  Common  Carline 
Thistle,  is  a  biennial,  and  native  of  Europe.   The  two 
following  are  annuals,  namdy,— CorKiui  lanatat  seu 
Acama,  Ac.  Woolly  Carline  Thistle,  native  of  Italy. — 
— Carlina  stdphurea^  &c.   Clus.  Hist.  Plant,  rar.  dfC.j 
J.  Bauh.  Hitt.  Plantit  C.  Bauh,  Pin,s  Ger.  Herb.i 
Pari.  Tkml.  Baton* i  Raii  Hitt.  Plant,/  Toumef,  Inst. 
Cakliha  is  also  the  Cardma  aeauUs,  the  Atractylis  ^mmi- 
^ra  f  the  Arnica  erocea,  and  the  Cniaa  ^immmmm  of 
liniiseus. 

CA'RLINE-THISTLE  (Bot.)  the  CarUna  of  Linnaeus,  a 
plant  of  the  thistle  kind,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so 
called  by  Charlemagne,  because  his  army  was  delivered 
from  the  plague  by  the  use  of  its  root.  It  contains  an 
acrid  re«nous  prindple,  by  which  it  stimulates  the  solids, 
diuolves  the  humours,  and  promotes  perspiration. 

CA'RLING-KMEES  (Mar.)  timbers  gomg  athwart  the 
ship  firom  the  udes  to  the  hatchway,  serving  to  sustain  the 
deck  on  boA  udes. 

CA'RLIKGS  (Mar.)  in  French  entrennses,  on  traversins  des 
baux,  short  pieces  of  timber,  ran^g  fore  and  afl  from  one 
of  the  deck  beams  to  another,  into  which  their  ends  are 
scored.  They  aro  med  to  Mstaia  and  fiirtify  ibe  imaller 
beams  of  adup.. 


CARLI'NO  (Com.)  a  small  silver  coin,  current  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  worth  about  threepence  three 
farthings.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Charles  I. 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1266.   The  Carlino  is  also  a 

frold  coin  of  Piedmont,  worth  five  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
UQgs  and  eightpence,  or  threepence  according  to  their 
present  value.  The  impression  on  this  latter  coin  is  the 
same  as  that  on  the  Doppia. 
CA'RLOCK  tChem.)  a  sort  of  Isinglass  made  with  the 
sturgeon's  bladder,  which  is  used  for  clarifying  wine,  and 
also  m  dyeing. 

CARLO  SANCTO  RADIX  (Bot.)  St.  Charles'  Root,  the 
bark  of  which  is  sudorific,  and  strengthens  the  gums  and 
stomach.  It  is  found  in  Mehoacan,  a  province  of  South 
America. 

CARMA'GNOLE  {MU.)  a  name  given  to  the  French  sol- 
diers who  first  engaged  in  the  cause  of  republicanism. 

CA'RMAN  (Com.)  one  who  is  employed  lo  carrying  goods 
from  the  wharfr  to  the  merchants'  warehouses,  &c  mo  in 
timber-yards,  &c 

CA'RMEL  (Mil)  an  order  of  knighthood  in  France  insU- 
tuted  by  Henry  IV,  in  1606,  un&r  the  title  of  our  Lady 
of  Carmel. 

PA'RMELINE-WOOL  (Com.)  the  second  sort  of  wool, 
produced  by  die  anunal  vmch  the  Spaniwds  call  Vi^ 

cunna. 

CA'RMELITE  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  pear. 

CA'RMELITES-  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by 
Almerius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  on  mount  Carmel  in 
Syria,  in  1122.  Baron.  Annal.  Ann.  1181. — Barefooted 
Qirmdites,  a  reformed  order  of  Carmelite  monks,  so  called 
because  they  went  barefoot  according  to  the  rules  of  their 
order,  which  was  instituted  in  the  16th  century.  Spondan. 
Contin.  Baron.  Ann.  1568  ;  HeL  Hist,  Ord.  Man. 

CA'RMEN  (Ant.)  any  set  formula  of  words,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  used  for  any  specific  purpose,  of  which 
description  was  the  prayer  uttered  by  the  Decii  on  their 
devoting  themselves  to  death  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country.  Moral  sentences,  incantations,  charms,  and  the 
like,  though  written  in  prose,  were  called  carmina. 
The  carmen,  when  written  in  verse,  answered  to  what  is 
now  called  a  verse,  or  an  ode;  as  the  carmen  seculare,  and 
the  carmina^  or  odes,  of  Horace.  Cat,  Dist.  Mor.  n.  1  ^ 
Plin.  1.  38,  c.  2. 

Carmen  (Med.)  the  same  as  Incaniatio, 

CARMKNTAOilA  (Ant.)  a  festival  in  honour  of  Carmenta^ 
the  mother  of  Evander,  which  was  celebrated  during  five 
days,  i.  e.  from  the  third  of  the  Ides  of  January,  or  the  1 1th  ' 
ofJanuaiy,to.thelSthoftheCalend8ofFebruaiy.  Varr. 
de  Lot.  Lin.  1. 5,  c.  S ;  Ovid.  Fast,  1. 1,  v.  617—631 ;  Ales. 
Gen.  Dior..  1.  6,  c.  8 ;  Ursat,  de  Not,  Baman.  apud  Grtev. 
Thet,  Antia.  Rom.  torn.  6,  p.  9087.  ' 

CARMES,  Eau  de  (iUlm.):  Csnndite  Water,  or  Magisterial 
Waterof  Baum6,which-takes  itsnamefrom  being  invented 
by  the  C^vmelites  at  Fkris,  and  is  eztremdy  renring  and 
good  in  all  sorts  of  fits. 

CA'RMIN  (Nat,)  the  same  as  Carmtnei. 

CARMI'NATIVES  (Med.)  Carminantia^  medidnes  which 
promote  perspiratien,  or  dilute  and  relax. 

CA'RMINE  (Nat.)  a  dross  or  powder  of  a  very  beautiful 
deep  red  colour,  separated  from  cochineal  by  means  of  a 
water  in  whidi  are  infused  Chouan  and  Autour.  It  is 
used  forpainting  in  miniature. 

CA'RMOT  (Alch^  what  the  philosopher's  stone  was  sup- 
posed to  consist  of.    CasteL  Lex  Med. 

CARMOU&AL  (Com.)  a  Turkish  merchant  ship. 

CARNABA'DIUM:  (Med.)  MfMjbUw,  M^mfimii,  the  same  at. 
Cuminum  JEthicpicumi  according  to  Myrepsus. 

CARNA'DO  (Cm.)  a  Spanish  cdn,  six  of  ^neh  make  a 
n»"edi.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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CA'RNAGE  (MiL)  ia  French  eamaget  a  musacre  or  great ' 
Blaughter  in  consequence  of  a  desperate  action  between 
two  Dodtes  of  amed  men. 

Cabnaox  (Sport.)  in  Italian  cania^io ;  the  flesh  which  is 
given  to  the  dogs  after  the  chase. 

CARNA'LES  {Ant.)  j^diles,  so  called  because  they  super- 
intended the  markets.    Non.  ex  Varr. 

CARNA'RIUM  (Archceol.)  a  chamel  house,  or  reposttor)' 
for  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

CARNATION  {Bot.)  a  beautiful  sort  of  Clove-Pink,  a 
variety  of  the  Diantkus  caryoph^lltu  of  Linnieus,  the  diief 
excellence  of  which  consists  in  the  brightness  of  its 
colours  equally  marked  all  over  the  flowers.    It  is  distin- 

fuished  by  modem  florists  into  four  sorts,  namely,  the — 
'lakes,  of  two  colours  only  and  their  stripes  large. — 
BizarreSf  striped  with  three  or  four  diififerent  colours. — 
Piguetteiy  having  a  white  ground  spotted  or  pounced  with 
red,  purple,  and  other  colours. — Painted-Ladiei,  having 
the  petals  of  a  red  or  purple  colour. 
Carhation  {Paint.)  the  flesh  colour,  which  is  understood 
of  all  the  parts  m  a  picture  in  general  whidi  represent 
flesh,  or  wnidh  are  naked  without  drapery ;  wherefore,  if 
the  flesh  be  represented  to  the  life,  the  mmation  is  said 
to  he  very  good. 
CA'RNAVAL  (Ecc.)  vide  Camvoal. 
CA'RNE^  COLUMNiE  {Med.)  the  fleshy  pillars  or  co- 
lumns in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
CARNE'DDE  {ArdueoL)  heaps  of  stones,  supposed  to  be 
Dmidical  remains  for  coofinning  and  commeinorating 
covenants,  &c. 

CA'RNEL  (Mar.)  a  small  Spanish  ship  which  goes  with 
mixisen  instead  of  main  saiur— CiinwMiionfc,  the  same  as 

CARNEfLlAN  (Aftn.)  or  ConuHan,  a  predoos  stone,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds,  distingoidied  by  thdr  colours 
red,  yellow,  and  white.  It  is  the  Chahedomut  earneolus 
of  Linnaeus. 

CA'RNEOL  (Afift.)  a  sort  of  nrecioos  stone. 

Cabneol  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  herb. 

CARNE'OLUS  LAPIS  [Min.)  ComeUan.  a  precious  stone, 
half  transparent,  which  n  found  in  Sardinia. 

CA'RNEY  (Vet,)  a  disease  in  horses  by  which  thenr mouths 
become  so  furred  and  olamray  that  they  cannot  feed. 

CARNI'CULA  (Med.)  from  coro,  flesh ;  used  by  Fallopius 
instead  of  caruneula,  to  signify  in  particular  the  flesh 
which  surrounds  the  gnaiB. 

CA'RMJFEX  (Ant.)  the  ptd^c  executioner  among  the 
Romans,  who  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  have  his  liouse 
in  the  city.  Cic.pro  Rob.  c.  S ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Rom. 
1.  a,  c.  IS;  Fett.de  Verb.  S^mf. 

Cahnifex  (Alch.)  the  spegiric  Vulcan,  or  fire,  in  the  a&ir 
of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

CARNIFCRMIS  ABSCESSUS  (Med.)  from  caro,  flesh, 
snd  Jormat  likeness;  an  idwcess  with  a  hardened  orifice,  and 
of  a  firm  substance  or  hard  conustence,  like  a  shell. 

CA'RNIVAL  (Ecc)  in  lulian  Camevakt  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  cands  intervaihm,  i.  e.  a 
period  for  eadng  flerit,  as  distinguished  from  the  ensuing 
period  of  abstinence  daring  Lettt,altliough  others  have  with 
equal  probability  derived  itfromoam-a-W,  t.e.  flesh  to  the 
pot,to  ^ote  tne  tanwfer  eatbe  meet.  The  carnival  is  a 
season  of  festivity  among  the  Italians  for  the  space  of 
twelve  days  previous  to  Lent,  during  which  all  sorts  of 

fames,  ieasting,  entCTtainments,  and  aiversions  of  every 
ind,  go  forward. 
CARNI'VOROUS  {Nat.)  r«f«^«(,  flesh-devouring;  an 
epithet  of  the  Atsms  Aipu  t  also  aumals  are  so  called 
whose  food  is  flesh. 
CA'RKO  (Law)  an  immuni^  orprivil^ie.    Cromp*  Jurisd, 
fol.  191. 
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CARNEOC  CUTIS  ^Anat.)  or  pannkulM  a  fleshy 

membrane  that  assists  the  comwation  of  the  skin. 
CARNCVSITV  iSurg.)  a  tubercle  or  fleshy  excrescence 

growing  in,  and  obstructing,  any  part  of  the  body. 
CARNO'SUS  {Bot.)  fleshy;  an  epithet fbr roots,  &c.  [vide 

Fleshy-]  ^   .  " 

CARNO'USE  (Gum.)  the  base  ring  about  the  breech  of  a 

gun. 

CA'RO  {Anai.)  in  the  general  sense,  sienifies  flesh ;  but  in 

the  particular  sense,  the  belly,  or  red  part  of  a  muscle. 

Ruff.  Ephes,  de  A^eUat.  Part.  Corp.  Human,  1.  1,  c.  35; 

Gal.  de  Loc,  Affect.  \.  2,  c.  2. — Caro  musctdoia  quad- 

rata,  the  Palmaris  brevis. 
Caro  adnata  ad  tettem  et  ad  uua  ^Surg.)  names  g^ven  to 

the  su-cocele  according  to  the  circumstances  in  whidi  it 

takes  place. 
Card  (Bot  )  the  pulp  of  the  fruit. 

CA'ROB  (Com.)  a  small  weight,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  s 
grain. 

CA'ROB-TREE  (Bot.)  a  tall-spreading  tree,  the  lUfirm  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Ceratoma  sUiquosa  of  Linnsns,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  a  pod  or  bean,  resemUing  a  chesnut  in 
taste,  end  yielding  a  sort  of  honey,  which  serves  Uw  Ara- 
bians instea<l  of  sugar.  Prosper.  Alpin  de  £gypt.  lHttiU,i 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant. 

CAROBA  (Bot:)  another  name  for  the  SiUqua  Dukit, 

CAR(ENUM  {Bot.)  MfMw,  a  name  for  musk  when  boDed 
to  the  consumption  of  one-third,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  a 
convenient  thickness. 

CA'ROL  (Mtts.)  from  the  old  Italian  ear^  /  an  idd  naoK 
for  a  song  sung  to  danong. 

CARCVLA  {Mitt.)  Italian ;  was  formerly  synonymous  with 
BaUata,  signifying  a  song  of  a  plain,  umple,  popular 
mdody  to  be  sung  to  a  dance. 

Carola  (Archeeol^  a  little  pew  or  doset. 

CAROLFN  (Com.)  or  Cardin  d'Or,  a  gold  coin  of  Bavaria 
and  Hose-Darmstadt,  wwth  about  one  pound  sterling. 
The  carolin  hears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  reigning 
prince  Palatinate,  with  a  suittdile  legend;  and,  on  the 
reverse,  the  Virgin  and  Child  supporting  the  arms  of 
Bavaria.  Legend,  CLYPEUS  OMNIBUS  IN  TE  SPE- 
R  A  NTIB  US. —Caro^i  is  also  the  name  of  an  old  Swedish 
coin,  now  out  of  circulation. 

CAROLINE'A  {Bot,)  a  ^nus  of  phmts.  Class  16  Monadd- 
phioy  Order  7  Pol^andrta. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cos. 
petals  five. — Stam.  monoaelphous ;  ^filaments  very  nu- 
merous; anthers  oblongish. — ^Pist.  germ,  inferior;  style 
filiform;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  thorns  ovate;  renir  twin. 

Species.  The  species  are — CaroUnea  prineeps,  seu  JbUitt 
&c.  seu  Pachira  aquatica,  seu  Sergeant,  &c.  seu  Cacao, 
&c.a  shrub,  native  of  Guinea.— Caro/tnea  insignis,  seu 
jMOs,  &c.  seu  Bombax,  &c.  seu  Xihxorhitl,  &c.  a  shrub, 
native  of  America. — CanltHea  mnor,  a  ^mb,  native  of 
Guiana. 

CAROLINES  (Ecc.)  the  four  books  composed  by  the  order 
of  Charlemagne,  to  refute  the  Second  Council  of  Nic^, 
respecting  the  wonhtp  of  images.  Du  Pin.  BiH,  de»  Aut. 
Ecclet.  xni.  SiSe. 

CAROLI'NGIANS  {Polit.)  a  name  of  the  second  race  of 
kings  in  France,  of  which  Pepin  was  the  founder. 

CAROLITIC  COLUMNS  {Arehit.)  columns  with  foliated 
shiAs,  decorated  with  leaves  and  branches  wmding  sfuraUy 
aroand  them,  or  dispoMd  in  form  of  crowns  and  festoons. 

CAROLOSTA'DIANS  (Ecc.)  a  branch  of  the  Luthemns, 
who  denied  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist;  so  calleA 
from  thdr  founder  Carolostadius. 

CAROO^US  (Com.)  a  broad  piece  of  gold  struck  in  the 
tune  of  Charles  lite  Krst,  made  then  for  twenty  shfllings, 
but  smce  current  at  t«regtyhrej^^  GOOglC 
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CA'ROMEL  (Chem.)  a  Dwne  given  by  the  French  to  the 
pectUiar  smdl  which  exhales  from  sugar  when  heated. 

CARO-MOE'LI  {Bot.)  the  Sideroxylon  ofLiDoieus. 

CAR(VPI  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Amomum  verum. 

CARO'PO  (/cA.)  a  species  of  the  Gymnotus. 

CARO'RA  {Med.)  Cynnia,  or  Cymia^  the  name  of  a  vessel 
that  resembles  a  urinal. 

CA'ROS  {Med.^  '^f^t  from  the  head ;  because  this  is 
the  part  principally  afiected ;  a  slight  degree  of  apoplexy. 
,Diotcor.  1.  *,  c.  76.;  PHn.  I.  25,  c.  13  ;  Gal.  Com.  in  Hip- 
pocrat.  I.  5,  aphor.  5 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  3,  senn.  2,  c.  5 ; 
Mginet.  1.  3,  c.  9;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.     c  2. 

CAaos  (Bot.)  another  name  for  Carui. 

CARCVSIS  {Med.)  the  same  as  Caros. 

CAROTA  {Bot.)  the  Datiau  carota  of  LinnKUS. 

CAROTEE'L  (Com.)  a  certain  quantity  which  vuried  in 
weight  according  to  the  commodity ;  the  caroteel  of  mace 
bang  about  three  pouDds;  that  of  nutmegs  firom  aix  to 
•eren  and  a  half ;  that  of  currants  from  five  to  nine  pounds 
weight. 

CARCyTIDS  (Anat.)  Mpwri'Af^  carotida  arieria^  carotid 
arteries ;  two  principal  arteries  which  convey  the  blood  to 
the  head :  they  are  so  called  from  the  caruty  or 
de^ineas;  because  when  the  cmrrent  of  blood  through  Uiese 
veaaels  is  diminished,  a  atupor  ensues.  Ruff",  ^Aet,  de 
J^^.  Part.  Htm.  Corp.  H,  c.  S4 ;  Gal.  de  Unu  Part. 
L16;  Gorr,  Med,  Def. 

CAROU'M  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Cam,  or  Canmu 

CAROUSAL  {MU.)  in  French  earromed,  a  magnificent  en> 
tertafaiment  exhibited  by  {ttinces  or  other  g^-ot  personages 
OB  some  pubfic  occasion,  connsting  of  candcades  o£  gen- 
tlemen richly  dressed  and  eqoippra,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  cavdiov,  &c, 

CAROXYLUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  phuits»  CUm>  5  Penlan- 
drioi  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.— Cor. 
one-petalled ;  tube  none ;  border  segments  obtuse ;  nec- 
tary scales  five.— Stam.  ^laments  five ;  anthers  very 
scull. — PiST.  germ  superior ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  two. 
— Peb.  none ;  seed  one  depressed. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Carox^n  salsola,  sen 
Canna  boseh,  a  perennial,  native  of  Africa. 

CARP  {Ich.)  a  freshwater  fiish,  the  Cyprinus  of  Linncus^ 

'  iriuch  affords  a  palatable  and  nourishing  food.  Carp 

'  sometimes  migrate,  and  spawn  about  April  or  May.  They 
are  a  valuable  fish  for  stocking  ponds,  being  very  quick  in 
grow^,  and  spawoine  three  tunes  a  year. 

CA'RP-STONB  {Min)  a  stone  of  a  triangular  form,  found 
in  the  palate  of  a  carp. 

CA'RPASUS  (Bot.)  »ifrw«<  so  named  wvfk  ri  ■wnw, 
because  it  induces  sleep  upon  the  jpenon  who  eats  of  it ; 
a  faig^y  poisonous  hen>}  resembling  myrrh,  whidi  is 

■  s»dk«n  of  oy  ancient  naturalists. 

CARPA'TA  (Bot.)  vide  Caiapiaia  Minor. 

CARPATHICUM  (Med.)  a  name  for  fine  essential  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  fresh  cones  of  the  trees  wluch  yield  the 
conunon  turpentine. 

CA^^A  (AMt.)  Mfw«w,  a  kind  of  dance  anciently  in 
use  among  the  Atbeoians  and  Magnesiaos,  which  was  per- 
formed by  two  persons,  one  acUng  the  huibandnuui,  the 
other  the  robber.   Atken*  1.     0.  IS. 

CARPEMEALS  {Com.)  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  made  in  the 
Northern  parti  of  England.   7  Jac,  1,  c.  16. 

CAftPENTA'RIA  (Boi.)  the  Herba  Judaica,  a  vulnerary 
plant. 

CARPENTA'RIUS  (Ant.)  a  maker  of  ca^penta;  a  coach- 

'  maker  or  wheelwright.    Vegel.  1.  %  c.  2. 

CA'RPENTER  of  a  sJUp  (Mar.)  maitre  charpentier  d'un 
vaisseaUf  an  officer  appointed  to  examine  and  ke^  in  order 
the  frame  of  a  ship,  with  her  masts,  yards,  ko,— Carpenter's 


mate,  in  French  aide  charpentieTf  one  appointed  to  assist 
the  carpenter  in  his  duty.— Carpra^fr't  crew,  in  French 
gens  du  charpentier,  a  set  of  men  employed  under  the  car- 
penter to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

CARPENTERS,  Company  of,  (Her.)  min-  _   ' 

corporated  in  1476.    Their  arms  are  argent  ^\ 
a  cneveron  ingrailed  between  three  pairs  of     y  \ 
compasses  pointing  towards  the  base,  and  a  jfj^Sy^ 
little  extended.  ^'^'^VO 

CAnPENTER^s  rule  (Carpent.)  a.  tool  generally         ■  yVj 
used  in  taking  dimenaioos,  and  in  casting  up 
the  contents  of  timber,  and  of  artificer's  work. — Carpenter's 
square,  a  square,  the  stock  and  plate  of  which  consists  of 
one  piece  of  irm  plate. 

Cabfenter's  square  (Her.)  a  charge  in  some  coats  of  arms. 

CARPENTRY,  one  of  the  arts  subservient  to  architecture, 
[vide  Building"] 

CARPE'NTUA!  (Ant.)  1.  A  kind  of  v^icle  which  is  either 
a  chariot  for  public  conveyance,  or  a  cart  for  agricultural 
uses.  Ovid  derives  the  name  firom  Carmenta,  ue  mother 
of  Evander. 

Ovid.  Fast.  1. 1,  v.  619. 

Hee  nuoqxu  td>  ZbawJri  dicta  pomtt  rear. 

Lw.  1. 1,  c.  48 ;  Avul.  Met.  1. 10,  II,  &c. ;  Pallad.  de  Re 
Rust,  1. 10,  c.  1 ;  Tacit,  Amud.  1. 12,  c  42 ;  Sueton.  in  Cal. 
c  15 ;  Fhr.  1.  3,  c  2;  ^MMtaa.  1.  31,  c.  2 ;  Casnodor.; 
Var,  1.  6,  c.  15 ;  Itidor,  Orig,  1.  SO,  c.  12;  Seh^.  de  Re 
Vekic,  1.  2,  c.  17.  2.  A  tiwunal,  or  the  curule  diair  of 
'the  magistrates.  Vopitc,  in  Aurk*  c.  1 ;  Camodw,  1.  6, 
c.  3,  &c.\  Justin.  Ntmel.  70. 

Carpkntum  (Astral.)  the  throne  or  aeat  of  a  planet  iHien  set 
where  it  has  most  dignities. 

CARPERITA'RIA  {Bst.}  the  Erysimum  bttriaria  of  Un- 
nseus. 

CARPE'SIUM  (Bot.)  MMfrirm,  a  pUnt  resembling  cinna- 
mon in  its  shoots,  and  a  more  powoful  antidote  than  the 
crocus.    G(d,  de  Antidot.  1. 1. 
Carpbsiuu,  in  the  Linnean  ^stem,  a  genus  of  plftots, 
Class  19  l^ngenesia.  Order  2  Polt/ganua  superflua* 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  imbricate;  ^q/tox larger. 
—Cob.  compound  equal ;  coroltets  hermaphrodites  in  the 
disk ;  border  quinquefid, — .Stam.  five ;  anthers  cylindric. 
—  PiST.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  si^ma  bifid. — 
Per.  none ;  calyx  unchanged  ;  seeds  oborete ;  receptacle 
naked. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Carpettum  cemuum,  seu 
Jloribus,  Sfc.  seu  Balsamitat  Sfc,  seu  Aster,  ^c.  seu  Ckry 
santhemum,  Sfc.  Drooping  Carpesium,  a  shrub,  native  of 
Ital^<— CimwfHiM  abrotamoideit  aeujiori&itt,  ftporennial, 
native  of  China. 
CA'RPET  (Com.)  a  covering  for  the  floor,  wnou^t  either 

with  the  needle  or  a  loom. 
Carpet,  to  shave  the  (Man.)  is  sud  of  a  horae  when,  he 

galloM  close,  or  near  the  ground. 
CARPET-KNIGHTS  (PoUt.)  an  epithet  applied  to  persons 
of  peaceful  proffeasions,  who  are  raised  to  the  dijputy  ^ 
knighthood. 
CA'RPHOS  (Bot.)  the  herb  Fautigrerk. 
CAHPHUS  (Med.)  a  small  pustule.   Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  scrm.  I. 
CA'RFIA  (Med.)  Lint. 

CARPI'NUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planto,  Chiss  21  Momoeeia, 
Order  8  Pofyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ament  common. — CoR.  MBe.— 
STAV.^aments  geowally  ten;  anthers  didymous.— Pist. 
sems  two;  Mignm  simple. — Per.  none;  ament  very 
Targe ;  seed  nut-ovate. 

Speciei,   The  s|«ci*s  a^Ci^fgi^J^^ 
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iorum,  8(c.  seu  squamit,  8{C.  seu  t'u/f  nm,  Sfc.  seu  Astryay 
S^c.  seu  Fagus,  Sfc,  Horn  beam,  Hard  beam,  Horse  beech, 
Horn  beech,  Wych  Hasel,  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe. 
— Carpiims  Americanat  seu  strobilorum,  S^.  seu  foltis, 
SfC.  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Canada. — Carpinus  orientalis, 
seu  strobilorum,  Sfc.  seu  strobilis,  S^.  seu  duinensis,  8^c. 
a  shrub,  a  native  of  Carniola. — Carpinus  Ostrya,  Hop 
Horn  beam.  —  Carpinus  virginiana.  Flowering  Horn 
beam. — Carpinus  duinensit.  Dodon.  Pemj^ad.;  Lobel. 
Adversar.i  Clus.  Rur.  Plata.  Hist,  j  Gtr.  Herb.;  Bauk. 
Hist.  Plant.;  Park,  Theat.  Boton.  t  Rati  Hitt.  Plant  i 
Toumef.  Instit. 
CA'RPIO  Uth.)  the  Carp. 

CARPI'SCULUS  {Ant,)  a  kind  of  shoe  or  slipper.  Vopis, 

in  Aurd.  c.  30. 
CARPOBA'LSAMUM  {Bot.)  from  m^t^,  fruit,  and 

balsam,  the  fruit  of  the  Baiiam  tree. 
CARP01B0LUS  (Bot.)  the  same  aa  Lycoperdm. 
CARPOCRA'TIAMS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of' heretics  named  after 

Carpocrates,  their  ring't^er,  A.  D.  ISO.   They  owned 

one  lole  principal  ancT  fether  of  all  things,  and  that  the 

worid  was  created  by  angeU ;  but  demra  the  divinity  of 

Christ.   Irea.  I.  1,  c.  S4;  Clem,  Alexand,  Strom.  1.  3; 

TeriuU,  de  Prate  c  48 ;  Epiphan.  Hare$.  4>7 ;  Baron. 

Annal,  Ann,  ISO. 
CARPODE'TUS  {Bot.)  a  ^nus  of  plants  so  called  from 

M^of,  fruit,  and  iim^  to  bmd,  the  fruit  being  surrounded 

by  a  fillet ;  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  turbinate :  teeth  subu- 
late.— Cor.  petals  five. — Stam.  ^filaments  five ;  anthers 
roundish.— PiST.  germ  inferior ;  style  filiform  ;  i/tgma 
flat-headed. — Peb.  berry  dry  ;  seeds  a  few. 

Species,    The  only  species  is  the—  Carpodetus  serratuSr  a 
native  of  New  Zealand. 
CARPOLl'THI  (Min.)  fossils  or  stony  concretions  of  any 

kind  which  have  a  resanblance  to  fruit,  from  wipic,  fruit, 

and  At^«(,  a  stone. 
CARPOLCyGIA  (Med.)  from  carpo,  to  pluck  or  pull  gently; 

a  delirious  motion  of  the  hands,  usually  a  fatal  symptom 

in  fevers. 

CARPOPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  »p»^aa«,  a  kind  of  laurel. 
CA'RPOS  iBot.)  »Mf»k,  a  seed  or  fruit. 
CARP-STONE  {Min.)  vide  Carp. 

CA'RPTOR  (Ant.)  or  Carputt  a  carver,  or  one  who  served 
•  out  the  meat  at  meals,  who  is  called  obsonii  magister  by 

Seneca.    Senec,  de  Vit,  beat,  c.  17;  Petron.  c.  36;  Juv. 

Bat9,  V.  110. 
CA'RPUS  {Anat.)  Mp^t.  tlie  wrist. 
CARR  lAnkaoL)  a  kind  of  cart  with  wheels. 
CA'RRACK  (Mar.)  or  carrickt  carrucha,  a  ship  of  great 

burden,  ao  called  from  the  Italian  carieo,  or  eareo,  a 

burden  or  charge.   Stat,  S  A.  S,  c.  4>. 
CARRAtirO  {Ant,)  a  barricade,  sconce,  or  camp,  made  by 

means  of  carts  and  waggons,  which  it  was  the  practice  for 

the  Gauls,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  to  put  in  the  way 

to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  enemy.   Cat,  de  BtU,  GaU. 

1.  1,  c.  2;  Potyan.  Strut,  1.  3,  c.  10;  Curt,  L  9,  c.  1  ; 

Veget.  I.  3,  c  la 
CARRA'RA  (Min.)  a  sort  of  white  marble,  resembling  the 

Parian  marble,  but  harder,  and  less  bright;  so  called  from 

the  town  of  Carrara  where  it  was  frMin£ 
CA'RRAT  (Com.)  vide  Carat, 

CARRE AIJ  (Mil.)  I.  The  ground.  S.  A  veiy  ancient  sort 
of  arrow. 

Carrbau  (Mason.)  a  square  piece  of  stone,  which  is  broader 
upon  the  superficies  of  a  wall  than  it  is  widiin. — Carreau 
de  ^nehert  clay  made  into  difierent  shapes  and  sizes  for 
the  pavements  of  floors,  as  flat  tiles,  Ac— Correou  de  Hoi- 
tande,  Dutch  tile. 

CARREA'UX  (Mar,)  the  bendt  or  walet  of  a  ship. 


CARREFOU'R  (Mil.)  across-way. 

CA'KREL  (Archaol.)  a  closet  or  apartment  for  privacy  and 
'  retirement. 

CARRELA'GE  {MU.)  French  for  aU  works  made  of  clay, 
stone,  or  marble. 

CARRELE'R  {Mason.)  French  for  to  cover  over  or  pare 
with  square  tiles. 

CARRETA  (Archeeot.)  a  carriage,  cart,  or  wain  load,  as 
carreta Jesni,  a  load  of  hay. 

CA'RRIAGE  (Husband.)  a  channel  cut  for  the  conveyani^ 
of  water  to  overflow  ground. 

Carriage  of  a  (MU.)  the  machine  upon  which  it  is 
mounted.  Carnages  are  of  different  kinds,  namely — Block- 
earria^t  a  carriage  which  is  made  from  a  solid  piece  of 
timber,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  receive  the  gun  into  the  cap- 
squares. — Garrison-airnage,  that  on  which  garrison  pieces 
are  mounted,  which  are  much  shorter  than  others.— 2Vii- 
veUing'carriaget  such  as  guns  are  mounted  on  for  sieges, 
&c.-^Field-carriage,  a  lighter  sort  of  carriage  than  the  pre> 
cedinor,  which  is  adaptedto  the  size  of  the  pieces  it  carries. 
—Gafk^per-carriaget  which  serves  for  a  1  |-poundec— • 
Mountain-carriage,  one  constructed  for  mountainous  coun- 
tries.— DevH-carriagBt  a  stouter  sort  of  carriue,  with  four 
wheels,  used  for  transporting  heavy  guns. — Ptatfitrtit-car'  ■ 
riage,  one  having  a  platfcnrm  to  cany  Doth  the  gun  and  its 
carriage.— Tni»-carri^e,  which  serves  fbr  conveying  guoa 
and  other  things  on  a  battenr. — Pontoon-carriage,  one  con- 
structed with  four  wheels,  for  transporting  pontoons. 

Caeriagb  of  a  wooden  stair  (Carpent.)  the  frame  of  timber- 
work  which  supports  the  steps. 

CA'RRICK  (Mar.)  vide  Carrack.^Carrict  bend,  vide  Bend. 
Carrick-Bits,  the  bits  which  support  the  windlass. 

CA'RRIER  (Falcon.)  a  flight  or  tour  of  the  bird  120  yards ; 
if  it  mounts  higher  it  is  called  a  double  career. 

Carrier  (Om.)  one  of  the  different  varieties  of  pigeons  in- 
cluded under  the  Columha  domettica  of  Linnseus,  so  called 
from  its  capacity  to  be  used  in  conveying  letters  or  intelli- 
gence to  distant  parts. 

CARRIE'RE  (Mil^  a  large  spot,  intended  for  tournaments, 
races,  and  other  exercises. — **  Carriere  prtndre"  to  com- 
mence the  full  speed  at  which  cavalry  charge. 

CA'RRIERS  (Com.)  all  persons  carrying  goods  for  hire, 
as  a  master  and  owners  of  ships,  li^termen,  stage-coach- 
men, &c  come  under  the  denwmination  of  common  carriers. 

C A'RRILON  (Afuf.J  a  short  simple  air,  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance of  small  bells,  or  clocks. 

CA'RRION  crow  (Om.)  the  Corvus  corone  of  Linneus,  so 
called  from  the  carcasses  on  which  it  feeds. 

CARROBALISTA  (Ant.)  a  carriage  for  the  Muto,  or  other 
warlike  engines. 

CARRONA'DE  (Mar.)  in  French  cammade,  a  short  pieee 
of  ordnuice  invented  by  Mr.  Gascoine,  and  origmaJly  made 
at  Carron,  a  river.  It  cu&rs  from  ordnance  in  genenU,  hav- 
ing no  trunnions,  and  being  elevated  upon  a  joint  and  bolt. 

CARROCN  (Law)  a  rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of  driving  a 
carr  or  cart  in  tlie  city  of  London. 

C  A'RROT  (Bot,)  a  well-known  fleshy  root  growing  in  kitchen 
gardens,  the  Dtmau  of  limueus.— Can^  carrot,  the 
Athamanta  crOensis  of  Unneus,  a  pa«nniaL 

CA'RROUSEL(/4«A«oi.)  vide  Carousal. 

CA'RROW  (Pda.)  a  sort  of  itinerants  in  Ireland,  who  wed 
to  wander  up  and  down  to  gentlemens*  houses,  living  rally 
by  cards  and  dice ;  who,  though  they  had  little  or  no- 
thing of  their  own,  would  nevertheless  play  for  much 
money. 

CARRIPCA  (Ant.)  a  splendid  kind  of  carr  or  chariot 
mounted  on  four  wheds,  which  wm  made  <rf  brass,  4^ 
ivory,  of  silver,  and  even  of  gold. 
Mart.  1. 3,  ep.  62.  ^1 
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Scavol.  Leg.  IS^ff.  de  aur.  et  arg.;  Plin.  I.  S3»  c.  2 ;  Lem^ 
prid,  Alex.  Sev.  c.  43;  Atamian,  \.  14,  c.  6;  VopUc.  Aurel. 
c  46;  Jittfer.  Or^.l.  SO,  c.  12;  Seheff',  d«  Re  Vehk.\.2, 
C.27. 

Cabruca  {Arckacl.)  the  former  name  for  a  plough 
CA'RRUCAGE  (Law)  a  duty  or  tax  impoaed  on  every 

plough  ;  also  the  ploughing  of  the  ground. 
CA.'RRUCATE  {Arckeeol.)  ploughed  land;  or  as  much 

arable  land  as  can  be  tilled  in  one  year. 
TO  CARRY  awav  {Mar.)  emporter,  to  break;  as  "  That 

■hip  has  carried  away  her  fore-topmast i.  e.  has  broken 

it  off.      To  carry  a  bone,"  is  said  of  a  ship  that  makes 

the  water  foam  before  her. 
TO  Carry  {MU.)  to  obtain  possession  of  by  force,  as  "  To 

carry  the  outworks." 
TO  Carry  on,  to  prosecute,  or  continue,  as  "  To  carry  on 

the  war." 

CARRYING  power  {Chem.)  that  power  by  which  alone  fluids 
acquire  heat. 

CABRYiva  (Faicon^  a  hawk's  flying  awav  with  the  quany, 
which  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  her  not  being  saffi- 
oently  broken  to  the  lure. 

CuiBYiNo  (Sport.)  is  said  of  a  hare  who  runs  on  ground 
where  the  soil  sticka  to  her  feet. 

Cabbyimc  (Mian.)  is  i^iplled  to  a  horse  «dier  in  a  good  or  a 
bttd  sense.  A  horse  is  sud  to  carry  well  that  has  his 
neck  raised  or  arched,  and  *'  to  carry  ill,"  or  **  to  earrtf 
low,"  when  his  neck  is  iU'Shaped,  so  that  he  lowers  his 
hffad  too  much.— Carrying  wtna,  an  expression  applied  to 
a  horse  that  tosses  his  head  above  his  ears,  and  does  not 
carry  handsomely.  It  is  disUnguished  from  beating  on  the 
hand,  because  in  the  first  case  he  only  tosses  his  head,  with- 
out shaking  the  bridle,  but  in  the  latter  case  he  shakes,  and 
resists  the  Dridle.  Carrying  in  the  wind  is  opposed  to  car* 
rying  low. 

CKSCf  {Meek.)  a  vehicle  mounted  on  two  wheda,  and  drawn 
by  one  or  more  horses. 

Cart  (Mil.)  this  vehicle  is  much  used  in  the  military  service, 
and  IS  denominated  variously  according  to  its  use,  as  baU- 
cartridge-cart,  pomder-cart,  hand-cartf  treach-cartt  tumbril- 
carit  &c. ;  the  latter  is  a  cart  with  two  wheels,  and  square 
bodies,  with  a  canvais  punted  top,  fnr  Uie  conveyance  of 
ammuniUon. 

CARTE  {MiL)  1.  A  thrust  with  a  sword  at  the  inside  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  bodr.— Lou  carte,  a  thrust  at  the 
inside  of  the  lower  half  or  the  bodv.  3.  A  bill  of  fare, 
iuch  as  is  given  at  a  tavern.— Carte  Mancie,  a  blank  paper 
sent  to  a  person  to  fill  up  with  such  conditions  as  he 
pleases. 

Cabti  dftaiflfir  ^Ttw  pajft  (Oeog.)  the  correct  chart  or 
drawing  vt  a  country,  so  that  ul  the  places  may  be  seen 
at  once. 

CARTEIj  {Mil.)  1.  An  agreement  between  two  states  at 
war  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners.  3.  A  challenge 
to  a  duel.  ,  . 

Cartxi.  {Mar.),  in  French  csrtdt  battment  parianentatre,  a 
^ip  commissioned  in  time  of  war  to  exchange  the  prisoners 
of  any  two  hostfle  powers,  or  to  carry  proposals,  &c  from 
one  to  another. 

CARTE'LLI  {Arciaol.)  vide  Cartmae. 

CARTE'SIAN  Philatophy  {LiiJ)  or  Cortenoaain,  the  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  advanced  by  Des  Cartes,  which  is 
founded  on  two  great  piincijilesy — the  metaphysical  and 
i^ysical.  The  metaphysical  is :  I  think,  therefore  I  am, 
or  I  exists  ^  i^yiicw  it,  that  nothing  exists  but  sub- 
stance. 

CA'RTHAMUS  (Bot.)  Wild  or  BasUrd  Saffron,  a  genus  of 
plants,  Class  19  Syngenetia^  Order  1  Polygamia  M^alit. 
Generic  Charactert.   Cal.  common  ovate ;  scale*  numerous. 
—Cob.  eoapomd  uniform ;  wnlltU  equal ;  border 


parted.— STAH.^/£2afn«n/i  five;  anthert  cylindricw— Pist. 
germ  very  short  ;  ttyle  filiform ;  tiigmd  simple.— Per. 
none ;  calvx  converging ;  ieeds  solitary ;  receptacle  flat. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubs. 
Among  the  annuals  are  the  following — Carthamut  Unc- 
torius,  seu  Cnicus,  Officinal  Dastard  Safiron,  a  native  of 
Egypt — Cartkamus  JlavescenSy  seu  Orientalist  Sfc.  a  na- 
tive of  Armenia.—  Cartkamus  persicus,  a  native  of  Persia. 
—Cartkamus  dentntus,  seu  Cnicus,  S^c.  a  native  of  Melite. 
—Cartkamus  lanatus,  seu  Atractylisy  Sfc.  Yellow  Distaff 
Thistle,  or  Woolly  Carthamus^CarZ/uiniuj  creticus,  seu 
Atractt/lis,  Sfc.  seu  Cnicus,  Sfc.  Cretan  Carthamus,  a  na- 
tive 0^  Crete.  Among  the  perennials  are  the  following 
—Carthamus  pectinatust  a  native  of  Barbery Car^Aa- 
mus  muUifidus,  seu  catde,  SfC.  seu  JblUs,  Sfc.  a  native  of 
Algiers. — Carthamus  tingitanus,  seu  Carduus,  8^c.  Tan- 
gier Carthamus. — CartMmus  asruleust  seu  Cnicus^  Sfc. 
Blue  flowered  Carthamus,  or  Bastard  Safiron,  a  native  of 
Spain. — Carthamus  Pinmlus,  a  native  of  Barbary. — 
Girthamus  mitistimtu,  S^c,  Carthamoides,  seu  Cardun- 
eellus,  8(c.  Small  Carthamus,  a  native  of  Paris.— CantAa- 
mus  Carduncellus,  Cnicus,  Carduncellus,  Sfc.  seu  Eryu- 
gium^  SfC.  Mountain  Carthamus,  &c.  Among  the  shrubs 
are  the  following— CuriAanuu  Arbontcenst  seu  Cartha- 
moidet,  Cnietu,  ^v.  a  native  of  Spain.— CariAamiu  <o/t- 
ct^us,  seu  eai^,  ije,  aeu/hUieonu,  Sjc.  a  native  of  Ma- 
deira.—CarfAamiucor^oociu,  seu  ChameeUon,  Sfc.  seu 
CarduM,  Corymbed  Carthamus,  a  native  of  Apulia. 
Clue,  UiiL  Pbnt.  TttT%i  Hod.  Pempt.  s  C.  Bauk,  Pin.  f 
Ger.  Herb.  ;  Park.  Theat.  Bot.t  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
CARTHU'SIANS  {Eee.)  in  French  ckatreux,  an  order  of 

monks,  founded  by  Bruno,  a  canon  of  Rheims,  A.D.  1080. 

St.  Bernard  ep.  II,  12;  Heliot  Hitt,des  Ord.  Monatt,  torn. 

vii,  c.  53 ;  Mir,  de  FOHg.  de  Bd.  1,  S,  g.  S5;  SttinU  Matike 

Gall,  Christ. 

CARTHUSIAN  Potoder  {Med.)  another  name  for  antimony, 
which  owed  its  introduction  to  the  Carthusians. 

CARTILAGE  (Anai.)  xj*^*  from  caro,  flesh;  a  car- 
tilage or  gristle ;  a  whidsh  or  pearl-coloured  substance, 
which  is  harder  than  all  other  parts,  except  the  bones. 
Arittot.  Hist,  Anim.  1.  I ,  c.  1 ;  Buffi  Ephes.  ae  ApptU,  hum, 
Corp.  1.  1,  c.  35  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  25,  c,  1. 

CARTILA'GINOUS  {Bot.)  cartilagineut;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  and  arilliu ;  ^folium  cartilagineumf  a  leaf,  having  its 
edge  strengthened  b^  a  tough  rim;  artllus  cartila^eut, 
an  aril  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  thick. 

Cahtilacinous  {Ick.)  an  epithet  for  all  fish  whose  muscles 
are  supported  by  cartilages  instead  of  bones. 

CARTILA'GO  ensiformis  {Anat.)  xfi'i^  ^^iaijt{,  the  tip  or 
extremity  of  the  ifemum,  which  by  Hippocrates  is  called 
X.i^3^  in  the  proper  sense.  Gal,  de  Vsu.  Part.  1,  Q. — 
Cartilage  innotninata,  x»J^et  xfixAu^,  the  second  cartilage 
of  the  larynx. — CartUago  scutiformis,  or  peltalis,  fitHu  its 
resemblance  to  the  scutum,  or  peUOf  the  prominences  of 
which  are  discernible  outwardly  in  the  throat.  Gal,  de 
Vsu,  Part,  1 6, 7,  Ac.;  Gorr.  Med.t  Foes,  (Ecomm, 
Hippocrat.f  Castell.  Lex.  Med, 

CARTOCN  {Paint.)  in  F^nch  and  Spanish  carton,  paste- 
board ;  a  design  made  on  stroim  paper,  to  be  afterwards 
calked  through,  and  transferrea  on  the  fresh  plaster  of 
waU.  The  most  disUnguished  performances  of  this  kind 
are  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  seven  of  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Italian  cartone  and  cartOt  paper,  signifying 
several  folds  of  paper. 

CARTOOJCH  {MU,)  a  case  of  wood,  bound  about  with 
marline,  about  three  inches  thick  at  bottom,  holding  about 

.  400  musket  balls,  besides  eij^t  or  ten  iron  balls  of  about 
a  pound  each,  to  be  fired  out  of  a  howitzer,  for^e  defence 
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CARTOUCHE  (Mil)  a  charge  or  cartridge.— CwfoucA* 
infamttntr^  or  Cartouche  jaune,  a  discharge  giren  to  a  sol- 
dier in  the  French  army,  .a^er  having  been  degraded, 
punished,  and  rendered  unworthy  to  carry  arms. 

Cabtouchb  {Paini.)  a  particular  mode  of  sketching  out 
with  a  crow's  quill  and  Indian  ink. 

CARTOUCHES  (Archit.)  or  Cartoozes,  ItaKan  eartoccio,  a 
kind  of  blocks  or  modillions  used  in  the  cornices  of  wains- 
cotted  apartments. 

Cartouches  {^Mil.)  in' the  artillery  services  are  made  of 
leather  to  sling  over  the  shoulder  of  the  gunner. — Car- 
touches are  also  military  passes  given  to  sddiers  going  on 
furlough. 

CARTOU'SE  [Archesol.)  or  Cartouck,  Italian  cartocdo,  an 
ornament  repreBentirig  a  scroll  of  paper. 

CA'RTRIDGE  (MU)  a  case  of  paper,  parchment,  or  flan- 
nel, fitted  to  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and  filled  with  gun- 
powder, to  expedite  the  disdiarge  of  the  piece.  Cartridges 
are  of  two  sorts,  namely — Ball-cartridges,  which  are  used 
in  firing  balls. — Blank-cartridges,  which  are  used  in  firing 
without  balL — Cartridge-boxt  a  case  of  wood,  carried  by  a 
soldier,  which  contains  several  rounds  of  Ball  and  Blank 
Car^dges. 

CARTULA'RIES  (Areheedl.)  from  eAaifa,  paper;  papers 
'  wherdn  the  contracts,  sales,  exchanges,  &c.  aod  other 
acts  belonging  to  churches  and  monasteries  are  collected 
and  preserred,  and  places  where  papers  and  records  are 
kept. 

CARTWRIOHTS'  tmher  [Cam.)  that  which  u  used  by 
cartwrigfats  and  coach-makers. 

CARVA  (Bot.)  the  Justicia  of  Linnaeos. 

CA'RUAGE  {Ant.)  or  carvage,  two  marks  of  silver,  which 
was  taken  of  every  knights  fee,  by  Henry  III.,  towards 
the  marriage  of  his  sister  Isabella  to  the  emperor. 

CARU'CA  (Ant,)  in  French  charrue,  a  plough;  from  the 
old  Gallic  carr,  which  is  the  present  Irish  word  for  any 
sort  of  wheeled  carriage :  hence  chuH  and  carloi,  ploughman 
and  rustic. 

CAR0CAGE  {Ant.)  carucagium,  a  tribute  imposed  on 
every  plough  for  the  public  service ;  and  as  hidage  was  a 
taxation  by  hides,  so  carucage  was  by  carucates  of  land. 
Mon.  Ang.  torn.  i.  p.  294. 

CARUCATA  booum  {Archaol.)  a  team  of  oxen  for  plough- 
ing and  drawing  of  land. 

CAnvcATA  terrte  (  Ant.)  cnrucofe  or  carw,  a  plough  of  land ; 
which  was  formerly  declared  to  be  100  acres,  by  which 
the  subjects  have  sometimes  been  taxed.  Bract,  lib.  2,  c.  96. 

CARUCATA'RIUS  {Ant.)  he  who  held  lands  in  carvage, 
or  plough-tenure.  Paroch.  Antig.  p.  354r. 

CARUE  {ArchaoL)  the  same  as  Caruage. 

CA'RVED-WORK  (Mar.)  in  French  la  nadpturt  cPun  vait- 
»iiu,,the  ornaments  of  a  ship  wrought  by  a  carver. 

CA'RVEL  (Mar)  a  small  ship  or  fly  hoAU—Cand-b&Ui,  an 
epithet  for  a  dnip  that  »  built  in  carvel  worlL.— Conw^ 
wrkt  in  TVendi  mam^re  ordinaire  de  border  vaisseauSf 
the  common  method  of  planking  Teflsels,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  clincher  work. 

CARVE-OPM  {Ant.)  vide  Cantcaie, 

.CA'RVER  (Archtsol.)  an  officer  of  the  table,  whose  business 
it  was  to  cut  up  the  meat  and  ^stribute  it  among  the 
guests ;  he  answered  to  the  carptor  of  the  Romans. 

Carver  (Com.)  &  cutter  of  wood  into  various  forms  and 
devices,  a  very  ingenious  ait,  divided  intoaeveral  branches,  < 
performed  by  the  chair-carver,  the  fVame-carver,  the  house* 
carver,,  and  the  ship-carver. 

CARUI  (Bot.)  or  cdrvi,  the  Carunt  earn  of  Linnseus. 

CA'RUIFOLIA  (Bot.)  the  Selinum  caruifrUa  of  Linniens. 

CA'RVIST  {Falcon.)  a  hawk  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  ; 
BO  called  from  its  being  carried  on  the  fist. 

CA'RUM  (Bot.)  Caratoaj/t  a  plant,  the  seeds  of  vfaich  are 


remaAably  bot,  carminaUve,  and  stomachic.  OriAcu. 

Synop.  1.  1,  c.  5 ;  Paid.  JEgin,  \.  1,  c.  72. 
Carum,  in  the  Linnean  tvstem,  a  genus  of  plants,  called 
Carui  by  Tournefort,  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order.  2  Z>y- 
gvnia. 

Oenerie  Character.    Cal.  umbel  universal;  long  rayi  tea; 
umbel  partial  crowded. — Cob.  universal  uniform ;  petals 
five.— Stam.  Jilatneitts  five ;  anthert  roundish.— Put. 
germ  inferior ;  stifles  two ;  titgntat  Mmpleb— Per.  none ; 
Jruit  ovate-obloi^ ;  seeds  two. 
Species.    The  species  are — Carum  carm,  seu  eatde,  Ac. 
seu  Apitatit  Ac.  seu  Heseli,  &c  seu  UguUicum,  Sec.  aeu 
Carum  pratense,  &c.  Common  Cwaway,  a  bieaatal,  na- 
tive of  Enr<Mpe.— Cai*iim  simplex^  seu  caulCf  &c.  native 
of  Siberia.  Dod.  Hist.Stirp.i  Lob.  Adver.f  Qer.Heri.; 
J.  Bauh.  Hist.  Phm^i  C.  Bauh.  Pin.fi  Park.  Tkeat, 
Botan.;  Raii  Hist.Plant.t  Tmtmef.  Inttit.  de  Re  He^.  t 
Boerkaao,  Ind. 
Carum  is  also  the  Mthusa  bmices  of  Linnsus. 
CARU'NCULA  (Anat.)  a  diminutiTe  of  caro,  flesh ;  a  ca- 
runcle,  or  small  piece  of  flesh,  or  irtiat  has  tbe  appeanmce 
uf  flesh  :  the  Uvula  is  sometimes  so  called*—- Go/,  de  Coam, 
Med.  sec.  Loc.  h  6,  c.  S.—Caruneula  eutieutares,  me 
Nymphe. — Carvmada  laehrymales,  tbe  same  as  Cammeuke 
ooM.— GsnmcNjfV  nmrnBsm,  the  eztremitiei  in  die  tnbea  of 
the  nipple. — CarunaUa  nwrt^ormest  sosall  catwides  atthe 
entrance  of  the  Fii^r»M,-fonned,  or  raAer  disconnwd,  bv 
tbe  rupture  of  the  Hjmiai.— CoivikkJI*  ceuU,  long  o*ooi- 
dal  fflands,  red  externally,  situated  in  tbe  intonal  eanthi 
of  the  eyes,  before  the  union  ef  the  eyelids.— <GanmcK2(V 
papUlares,  protuberances  in  the  kidneys  and  tbe  Uretirm. 
CA'RUS  {Med.)  vide  Caros. 

CA'RYA  iBot.)  a  walnut,  or  any  nut  inclosed  in  a  hard 
shell.  Theoph.  1.  1,  c.  18;  GaL  de  AUm.  Facult.  1.  S; 
Athen.  Deipnosophitt.  1.  2,  c.  12;  Oribas.  Med.  CoU.i.15; 
Aet.  Tetrad.  1,  serm.  1 ;  Paul.  .Slgimet.  1.  7,  c  S. 
CARYATES  (Archit.)  or  Caryatides,  a  name  g^ven  to  an 
order  of  pillars,  which  consist  of  female  figures,  with  tfaeir 
arms  cut  off,  and  clothed  in  a  robe  down  to  tbar  feet. 
Vitmvius  says  they  represented  tbe  CatyatidsB,  the  women 
of  Carya,  in  Asia,  who  were  carried  as  slaves  into  Greece, 
because  their  town  had  favowed  the  Persians.  To  per- 
petuate, therefore,  the  memory  of  their  disgrace,  udr 
figures  were  made  to  sopport  tbe  oitablaturei  buildings. 
Vitruv.  1. 1,  c.  1. 
CARYA'TIC  order  (Archit.)  an  order  wherein  the  entabla- 

tnre  is  Bupp<Mted  by  female  figures  instead  of  columns. 
CA'RYCHUS  {Med.)  nrnf^xnt  an  ingndient  ih  one  oX  My- 

rep8UB*8  antidotes,  c.  295. 
CARYCI'A  {Med.)  or  Caryoe,  tmruuim  m^,  a  oost^  sort 
of  food  prepared  by  the  Lyctians,  accoodia^  to  Galen. 
Various  supposes  it  to  be  so  called  because  it  was  Uack 
like  boiled  walnuts.   Aret.  de  Ada  Morh,  1. 1,  c.  S;  Gak 
Exeees.  Vocab.-  Hippoemt. ;  .&tttf,  Lfx.  Hippoent, 
CARYCOI'DEA  (Med.)  m^wmJU,  from  nrnt^M,,  caryct,  and 
resembhmce;  ma  epMiUt  for  any  tbiog  resembling 
blood.   Gai,  Exegee.  Vac.  Hippoe, 
CARYE^DON  UM.)  the  same  as  AipkOedom. 
CARYITES  (Bo/.)  a  name  for  the  female  Tithymahn. 

Diosc.  I.  4,  c.  165; 
CA'RTL  (Med.)  a  eonfeet  made  of  the  flowers  of  the  Coral* 
lodendron. 

CARYaCAR  (Bot.)  a  gentis^f i)lants>  Class  ISiPafyasMh 

Order4  THiragynid.  '  '  ; 

Generic  Character.  CaL.  perianih,  ^inquepartite;  d!it»> 
tiom  obtuse. — ^^Coa.  petals  five. — Stau.  JUanmOi  nu* 
merous ;  anthers  oblong.  —Fist,  germ  globOiSe  ;  stylet 
four;  stigmas  obtuae. — Pxa.  drupe  fleshy;  seeda  nuts 
four. 

Species.    V^e.Bpe^^  ^^^f^^^)>g^^Sj,^yy^^^ 
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Jkrmitti  nati-re  of  Berbioes. — Carpoeor  htdyrosum,  seu 
Pekea,  &c.  seu  RhizoboUu,  seu  {^Htemn,  &o.  naUvc  of 
Guiana. — CarffocarttmeiOosimytea^^ilik,  &c.  flettPel«0. 
&c.  native  of  GuisBB. 
GABYOCEO  LBet.)  a  Povtaifuew  aaiM  for  the  fruit  of  the 

Palm-tree.  Itau. 
CARYOCCySTlMJM  (Med,)  from  »ifw,  caryoph^Uut,  and 
KM~r«(,  co$<t»,  an  electuary  i  w  caUed  from  ita  iogre- 
dttnta. 

CA'B  YON  {B9L)  miftm,  a  aut..  It  ii  b1«>  applied  to  all  euch 
fruit  as  mcloie  aonetbiDg  eateUe  in  a  ham  AtXL-^Caiyon 
iiailieom,  the  aame  as  Ji^^an*,-^Qtryon  Hendeotom,  a 
small  nut,  as  a  hazle  nut  or  filbert)  finsm  Heraelea*  in 
Fotttus»  wbentx  it  was  broi^ht  into  Greece.— Carbon 
Lepton,  from  Aurnf,  small,  the  same  as  Ae  pseceding. 

CARYOPHYLUEUS  j[CbncAof.>  a  genus  of  animals,  Ciaaa 
Verme$t  Order  Jateaina,  having  a  round  body,  and  a 
month  dilated  and  friaged. 

CARYOPHYLLA'CEOUS  (Bot.)  Caryoph^ceut,  caryo- 
fJiylleutf  Pink-like ;  an  epiuiet  for  a  corolla,  having  petals 
at  the  base  much  elon^ed,  as  in  Diaidhus  Caryopkyllus. 

CARYOPHYLLA'STER  (Bot.)  the  Dodomea  of  Linnsus. 

CARYOPHYLLATA  {BatJ)  a  species  of  the  Anemone  of 
Linneeus. 

CARYOPHYLUATUM  Akokd  (Med.)  medicated  alcohol, 
that  cures  the  caries  according  to  Heister. 

CARYOPHY'LLEf  (Bot,)  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus* 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  including  auch  as  have 
pink-like  flowers. 

CARYOPHYLLI  aromatici  (Bot.)  aromatic  doves,  the 
fruit  of  the  CaryophyUm  aromatictu. 

CARYOPHYLLUOf  (Bot.)  or  caryophyllus^  MM»J^xim,  nu- 
fi^vMH,  Clove-Tree ;  the  name  of  a  tree  wbidi  literally 
ugnifies  the  leaf  of  a  nut,  to  which  it  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever.  It  is  called  by  the  Indians  Calaju  t  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  MoUucca  Islands  Cangue;  and  by  the  Greeks 
Cinnamon.  Paulus  jEgineta  is  the  first  who  has  described 
this  spice  under  the  name  of  Caryopk^ktm.  Potd.  J3^nH, 
de  Re  Med,  1. 7,  c  S. 

Cartofbtlldu,  in  the  iMtnean  tystem,  the  Sarraeema ^va 
eit  purpurea. 

CARYOPHYLLODEWRON  (Bot.)  the  same  ai  the 
CaryofAidiut, 

CARTOPHYIXUS  (Bat.)  a  §enus  of  plants,  Class  IS 
Po^ndriCf  Order  I  Monogyma. 

Generic  Chara^ers.   Cal.  periaiUh  of  the  fruit  superior. 
—Cor. jwte£(fDartf-^XAU.j£2amAiif  numerous;  anthers 
simple.— PiST.  germ  inferior ;  style  nmple ;  stigma  sim- 
ple.— PzR.  oval ;  seed  single. 
Species.    The  only  species  is  the— -CaryophyUm  aromati- 
ctM,  Clove-tree,  native  of  the  Moluccas,  &c. 
Cartophtllus  is  also  the  Aphylanthes  Manaplienait, 
CA'RYOPOS  (Bot.)  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  nut  that  grows 

upon  a  tree  resembling  cinnamon.   PUn,  1.  12,  c  28. 
CARYOTA  (Bot.)  MCfmvrif,  one  of  the  three  sorts  of  palms 
mentioned  by  Dioscorldes  and  Hiny.  The  fruit  was  as  big 
as  a  walnut,  and  was  sent  gilt,  aca>rding  to  Martial,  as  a 
.new  year's  gift. 
Mart.  xen.  Si. 

Dioseor,  1. 1,  c.  148;  PUn.  1.  16,  c.  38. 
Cartota,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 
Cryptt^amiaf  Order  Pelmee, 

-'Gemertc  Chnracters.  Male  FUmers.  Cal.  apaAe  universal 
compound ;  spai&x  ramose.  —  Cor.  tripartite ;  pettUs 
lanceolate,  concave.'— STAH.^^tn«nfo  very  numerous; 
anthers  linear.  Female  Ftawers,  Cal.  common,  with' 
tke  males^CoR.  tripartite;  jM^a/s  acominate^PisT., 
germ  Toundisb ;  style  aoaknin^ ;  st^a  sm^Sb^pBR. 
berry  vottidiah,  umlooulBT}  auditmt  lugb,  loimdish. 
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Specses.   The  two  species  are  the — Cary<aa  urens.  Palm , 
Indica,  Sckunda-paria,aeuS^naster.maJor. — Caryotamitis 
CARYOTI  (Bot.)  aafMirM',  from  mmw,  a  nut;  a  name  for 
the  best  dates  growing  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  CaL  de  AL 
fac.  I.  2,  c.  26. 
C  ARY'PTIS  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  Spurge, 

CAS  (Com.)  Caxa,  Cayast  Cache,  Casaes,  a,ud  Caste  i  a  small 
coin,  made  lead,  mixed  with  the  scum  of  copper.  It  is 
current  principally  at  Java,  and  some  of  the  no^iouring 

islands. 

Cas  Gangythr^  (Bt^.)  another  name  for  the  Verbeaa, 

CA'SAMUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Arthanita, 

CASA'QUE  (MO,)  a  kind  of  coat  that  does  oot.fit  so  tight 

as  the  commra  coat. 
CASA^A  Gasava,  or  Gazana,  an  East  Indian  silver  coin, 

and  one  of  the  xoupies  current  in  the  dominions  of  Uie 

Great  Mogul. 

CASBE'QUE  (Com.)  or  Kahesgue,  a  small  copper  coin,  cur- 
rent in  Persia  only  ;  worth  about  six  deniers  Toumois. 

CA'SCABEL  (Mil.)  the  pummel  or  hindenoost  round  knob 
at  the  breech  of  a  great  gun. 

CASCADE  [Mil.)  literally  a  Water-faU,  or  cataract;  in 
mining  it  signifies  the  several  ascents  or  descents  which 
are  made. 

CASCANS  (Fort.)  in  French  Cas-cans,  holes  in  the  form 
of  wells,  serving  as  entrances  to  galleries,  or  giving  vent  to 
the  enemy's  mines. 

CASCA'RLLLA  (Med.)  a  diminutive  of  the  Spanish  word 
Cascara,  bark ;  was  originally  employed  to  signify  Peruvian 
Bark  ;  but  is  now  applied  to  the  bark  of  ttie  Croton  Cat' 
carUla  of  Linneeus,  which  is  a  very  excellent  tonic 

Cascarilla  (Bot.)  the  Croton  Cascarilla  of  IJmiseui, 
which  affords  a  medicinal  bark  of  the  same  name. 

CASCHOU  (Bot.)  the  Anacardium  occidentale  of  Uniueus, 

CASCHU  (Min.)  the  same  as  Terra  Japonica. 

CASE  (Print.)  an  oblong  fnone  of  wood,  divided  off  into 
small  partitions  <a  compartments,  for  the  reception  of  the 
letter,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  upper  and  the 
lower-case :  iJbe  upper  contains  the  capitals,  uid  the  lower 
case  the  small  letters,   [vide  Printing] 

Cask  (Meeh.)  any  ontride  covering  or  envelope,  which 
serves  to  enclose  a  thing  entu^ly.  They  are  mostly  made 
of  wood,  slightly  put  together,  to  serve  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, as  packing-cases. — Case-knife,  a  large  kitchen  knif^. 
'^Cate-HardeHvig,  a  method  of  making  the  surface  of  iron 
so  hard  as  to  resist  the  file.  This  is  mostly  effected  by  put- 
dng  it  into  a  case  of  lo^m,  mixed  with  dried  hoofs,  salt, 
vine^,  ice— Case  of  a  door,  the  wooden  frame,  in  which  a 
door  is  hun^.— Ceu£  Bays,  the  joists  framed  between  a  pair 
of  ^rdera,  m  naked  flooring.— Gwf^a  Stair,  the  waif  by 
which  a  stair-case  is  surrounded. 

Case,  action  on  the  (Law)  an  action ;  so  called  because  the 
whole  cause  or  case,  as  much  as  is  in  the  declaration  (ex- 
cept time  and  place),  is  set  down  in  the  writ. 

Case  of  Glass  (Com.)  in  Normandy,  consists  of  120  feet. 

Case  (Gram.)  casus,  an  accident  of  nouns,  which  consists 
in  a  variety  of  declension,  to  express  the  different  relations 
of  things.  In  Latin  there  are  six  cases,  the  Nominative, 
so  oalled  from  nondno,  to  name,  because  we  name  every 
thing  by  it. — Genitive,  because  we  thereby  express  the 

gender,  kind,  or  description  of  things  to  which  any  thing 
elon^. — Dative,  from  do,  to  give,  because  it  expresses 
the  giving  of  one  thing  to  another. — Accusative,  from 
accuso,  because  we  thereby  accuse,  or  call  upon  a  person  cr 
thing. — Vocative,  from  voco,  to  call,  because  we  address 
any  4rf>ject  by  it. — Ablative,  from  aUatus,  taken  away, 
becatase  it  denotes  taking  away  from  a  thing.  Cases  are 
moreover  divided  into  direct  and  oblique ;  of  the  former 
kind  is  the  nDminaUvei  and,  .tinder  tlie)atter,  i^imdjidedr 
the  other  cases.  Digitized  by  VJCJOgl 
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TO  Cass  a  hare  (Cook)  to  skin  it,  and  take  out  the  bovelfl. 

Casb-Shot  [MU.)  or  Canisier'-Shot,  in  I^ch  charge  h 
mitraille  ;  a  species  of  shell  containing  a  number  of  small 
balls  enclosed  in  a  round  tin  case,  so  prepared  as  to  be 
shot  out  of  great  guns. 

CASEAI'CA  {Boi)  the  Samyda  of  Linneeus. 

CASED  (Mason*)  an  epithet  for  a  wall  which  is  covered 
with  finer  materials  than  what  are  in  the  inude ;  thus,  brick 
walls  rnajr  be  cased  with  stone,  or  a  finer  kind  of  bricks. 

Cased  (Cnratfn/.)  an  epithet  for  sash-frames  hollowed  to 
receiTe  ana  conceal  the  pulley-weights. 

CASEMATE  (Fart,)  a  vault,  ot  ardi  of  mason-work,  in 
that  part  of  the  flank  of  a  basdon,  which  is  next  the  cur- 
tain, made  to  defend  the  ditch  and  the  face  of  the  oppmite 
bastion. — Casematet  notndlet,  arched  batteries  constructed 
under  all  the  openings  of  revetments  or  ramparts. 

CA'SEMENT  (Arehit.)  in  Italian  casamentOt  a  part  of  a 
window  that  opens  on  hinges  to  let  in  air.  Casements  are 
either  single  or  double.  The  single  consist  of  only  one 
aperture ;  the  double  of  two  apertures,  otherwise  called 
Joldins'CatementSf  or  French  tasha. 

CASE'RNER  une  troupe  (MU,)  to  pot  a  troop  into  bar- 
racks. 

CASE'RNES  (FqH.)  J.  Lar^e  buildings  generally  erected 
between  the  houses  of  fortified  towns  and  the  rampart  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  live  in.   2.  Barracks. 

CASES  or  Reports  (Laxo)  are  the  reports  of  such  cases  or 
causes  as  have  been  already  detomined  in  courts  of  law, 
which  are  carefully  preserved. 

CASE-SHOT  (Mil.)  vide  Case. 

CASEUS  (Husband.)  from  the  Arabic  ouaA,  milk  cheese ; 
the  curd  of  milk  separated  from  the  whey,  uid  hardened 
by  a  slow  heat;  said  to  have  been  first  discova«d  by 
Aristeeus,  a  pupil  of  Chiron. 

CASH  (Com.)  the  stock  of  ready  money  which  a  merchant, 
&c.  has  at  his  disposal.— CasA-Aoot,  the  book  in  which  an 
account  is  kept  of  the  disbursements  and  receipts  of 
money. 

CASHEE'RING  {MU.)  or  cathieriast  fhHU  the  French 
CttsteTt  to  break ;  a  dishonourable  Snnissal  of  an  officer 
or  solder.  In  extreme  cases  the  dismissal  is  attended  widi 
circumstances  of  in&my. 

CASHE^W  (Bot,)  the  name  of  a  tree,  called,  fai  the  Linnean 
system,  the  Anacardium  Oecidentale.  llie  fhiit  of  this 
tree  is  a  nut  called  the  Cashew-Nut^  the  expressed  juice 
of  which  is  made  into  a  pleasant  wine,  and  the  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  it  is  stronger  than  rum  or  arrack. 

CASHI'ER  (Com.)  one  who  keeps  the  cash  or  the  money, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  receive  and  ^j.— -Cashiers  of 
the  hank  are  officers  who  sign  the  notes  that  are  issued  out, 
and  examine  and  mark  them  when  they  are  returned  for 

Xayment. 
SHLITE  (Archee<^)  a  mulct  or  fine. 
CA'SHOO  (Bat)  the  gum  or  juice  of  the  East  Indian  tree, 

called  the  Cashew  tree  %  or  tlie  Anacardium  of  Linnseus. 
CA'SHOW  (Min.)  the  same  as  Terra  Ja^onica. 
CA'SIA  (Bot.)  the  Nitraria  scoheri  of  Lmnseus. 
CASIBOU  (Bot.)  Cyprus^  a  species  of  exotic  privet. 
CA'SING  of  timber  voork  (Mason.)  the  plastenng  a  bouse 
over  with  mortar,  and  striking  it  while  wet  with  a  comer 
of  a  trowel  by  a  ruler  to  make  it  resemble  the  j<nntt  of 
fVee-stone. 

CASINGS  (Husband.)  cow-dung  dried  for  fuel. 

CASK  (Com.)  a  common  name  for  vessels  of  divers  kinds, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  liquor,  or  other  matter  it  con- 
tains. A  cask  of  sugar  contains  from  a'ght  ta  deven 
hundred  waght ;  a  caw  of  almonds  about  three  bimdred 
weight. 

Cask  (MiL)  or  Casket,  in  Ftrench  CatpiCi  the  ancient 
helmet  or  armour  for  the  head. 


CA'SKET  (Mar,)  small  strings  of  sionet  that,  in  fvaUng, 

make  fast  the  suls  to  the  yard. 
CASLEU  (ChroH.)  the  tenth  month  of  the  Jewish  year, 

answering  to  part  of  November  and  Deceadxr. 
CASMINA'RIS  (Bot,)  or  Cammnar,  the  same  as  Cbiwm- 

muniar. 

CASaUB  (Her.)  vide  Helmet. 
CA'SSA  (Anat.)  the  same  as  J%oras, 

CASSA'DA  (Bot.)  or  Cassava,  the  root  of  the  plant  caDed, 
in  the  Idnnean  system,  Jatrepha  Mamhot,  from  iHiicli 
Tapioca;  and  also  a  sort  of  bread  is  made  in  bidia.  Tbe 
juice  of  this  root,  in  ita  unfermented  stat^  is  of  a  bi^ily 
deleterious  quality. 

CASSAliE  ovfatM  (J\^ed.)  from  the  Ar^ic  cana,  a  breaat  ; 
a  wound  in  brcnst. 

CA'SSAMUM  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Balsam-tree. 

CASSAMUNA'lR  (Bot.)  vide  Cassumuniar. 

CASSA'TA  (Law)  or  cassatum,  called  by  the  Saxons  hibe, 
by  Bede,Jamiiia  ;  a  house  with  land  simdent  to  main^ffin 
one  family. 

CASSA'TUM  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  weak,  spiritless,  and 
grumous  blood  in  the  veins,  hindering  the  passage  and  mo- 
tion of  good  blood.  Parac.Archid.1.7;  Sect,  de  Spec,  HittfA, 

CASSA'VA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Castada. 

CASSAWA'RE  (Otb.)  vide  Cassomary, 

CASSE  eau  de  (Chem,)  or  Eau  de  casse^iutH,  snow  water 
distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  Cyanus. 

C  ASSER'OLE  (Cook.)  a  loaf  stufied  with  a  &rce  of  puUets, 
and  stewed, 

CASSETTE  (Mil.)  a  casket:  also  a  privy  purse. 
CASSI-ASCHER  (Mil.)  the  provost-marBfaal  in  the  Turkish 
army. 

CA'SSIA  (Bot.)  Mtrrt»y  or  Morm,  is  frequently  mentioned  bv 
the  ancients  among  the  aromatics,  but  is  not  described  with 
any  particularity.  Tbe  cassia  used  in  medicine  was  the 
iwtrrw  rli^ay$,  cosiia  ^ttda,  answering  to  our  cinnamon ; 
and  the  kms-o-m*  ^iAmw  mm  txftttm,  the  pur^ng  cassia. 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.9,  c.5  ;  Dioscor.  1.9,  c.S;  Plin. 
1. 12,  c.  19  J  Gal.  de  Antidot.  S^c. ;  Actuar.  de  Meth.  Med, 
1. 5,  c.  S. 

Cassia,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria,  Order  1 
Mow^uia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal,  perianth  pentajAyllous.— Cob. 
peUdt  five. — STku.filamtnts  ten;  an&ers  sterile. — Pist. 
eerm  lone;  style  very  short;  tOffrnt  obtuse;  Pbr. 
legume  oblong;  seeds  many. 

^Kcies,  The  species  are  annuals,  shrubs,  or  perennials. 
Among  the  annuals  are  the  fi>Uowing ; — Cassia  dsphuHa, 
Two-leaved  Cassia,  native  of  India. — Cassia  aosust 
Senna,  &c.  seu  Loto,  Four-leaved  Cassia,  native  of 
India. — Cassia  Tagera,  seu  Tagera,  native  of  India. — 
Cassia  obtusifolia,  seu  GaUinania,  Ac.  Round-leaved 
Cassia,  native  of  Cuba. — Cassia  sericea,  tensitiva,  seu 
PaiominobOf  native  of  Jamaica. — Cassia  calcata,  native 
of  America. — Cassia  Senna,  the  Egyptian  Cassia  or 
Senna,  from  which  is  produced  the  Senna  used  in  oKdi- 
cine.^^Coifia  procun^ns,  seu  Chamacrista,  native  of  the 
Indies. — Cassia  Jlexuosa,  native  of  Brazil. — Cassia  tni- 
Rtnta,  Sici  but  the — Cassia  dimidiatOf  Fine-leaved  Cassia, 
is  a  biennial.  Among  the  shrubs  or  perennials  are  the 
following: — Cassia  tura,  seu  Galega,  Oval-leaved  Cassia, 
or  Wild  Senna. — Cassia  sennoides,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.— Ccuna  acuminata,  seu  Apoucouira,  Sec.  native 
of  Guiana. — Cassia  corymbosa,  native  of  Bnnnrin 
Cassia  longisiliqua,  native  of  America.— Cscna  occiden- 
talis,  seu  Senna,  &c.  native  of  Jamaica.— C<usm  jptani- 
tiliqua,  naUve  of  America.— CoMta  Fistula,  seu  Coma, 
Al^andiia  purnng  Cassia,  Cassia-Stidc  IVee,  or 
Pudding  Pipe  Tree,  native  of  India,  [vide  Comm] — 
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A  perennial,  natire  of  Jaxaaica.— Cassia  arborescens  geu 
^omSt  Ac.  seu'  JVellia  Tagtra^  a  shrub,  natire  of  the 
£a8t  Indies. — Cassia  ruseifolia  seu  Jbliis,  &c.  a  shrub, 
native  of  Madeira.-~C(una  hifiorOf  Stc  Two-flowered 
Cassia,  a  shrub,  native  of  America. — Cassia  Chinensis, 
a  shrub,  native  of  PekiRi — Qutia  multigtanduloia,  a  shrub, 
native  of  Tenerife. — Cassia  tamentosat  native  of  Ame- 
rica.—CsMia  li^estrinat  Ac  seu  Vahameniis,  a  shrub, 
n^ve  of  Virginia. — Cassh ^fionda,  native  of  the  East  In- 
dies.— Ciifiia  stipulacea^  seu  Pseudo  Acacia,  &c.  native  of 
Chili.^^]!iiMUi  alata,  Faba,  &c.  seu  Hernetica,  &c.  native 
of  America.— C(i«i(i  Marilandica,  seu  Narilandica,  &c. 
a  perennial  native  of  Virginia. — Cassia  Jasligiaia, 
ahrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Cassia  Jrondosa,  a 
shrub,  native  of  the  West  Indies. — Cassia  tenuissima,  seu 
SennUf  a  shrub,  native  of  Havannah. — Cassia  virgata,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Jamaica. — Cassia  sophora  Bea  foliis,  &c. 
seu  Senna,  &c.  seu  Galegce,  fee.  seu  Gallinaria,  &c.  seu 
Ponnam  Tagera,  native  of  India. — Cassia  moliis,  seu 
Fistula,  &c.  a  shrub,  native  of  South  America. — Cassia 
Javanica,  a  sl^rub,  native  of  the  East  Indies.  —  Cassia 
granditf  seu  Arbor,  &c  a  shrub,  native  of  Surinam. — 
Cassia  nigricans,  a  shrub,  native  of  Arabia  Felix. — 
Cassia  p^yphyUa,  &c.  a  shrub,  native  of  Porto  Rico. 
Dod.  Pempt.t  Bauh.  Hist.  iHant.s  Prosp,  Alpin. 
MjnnA.  ;  Raii  HiH.  Plant. 

CASSfA-FLOWERS  (Med.)  an  officinal  name  for  the. 
flowers  of  the  true  cinnamooi  the  Launts  cinnamon  of  Lin- 
nsus.  Thev  ere  aromatic, astringent, and  useful  in  decoctions. 

CASSIA'NA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Cassine. 

CASSI-A'SCHER  {Mil.)  the  provost-mardial  in  a  Turkish 

CA'SSIBOR  {Bot)  the  sane  as  Coriandnm, 
CA'SSIDA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Scutellaria  of  LinnKos. 
Cassida  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,-  Class  Inseeta,  Order 

Co/eoj^era. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  moniliform,  —  Thorax  and 
'  Shell  margined.— f/tfat/  concealed  under  the  shield. — 

Body  above  gibbous. 
Species.  The  species  are  principally  ^tinguished  by  their 

colour. 

CASSl'DILL  {Archaol.)  a  little  sack,  purse,  or  pocket. 

Mat.  Westm. 

CASSIDO'NA  {Bot.)  or  Strickadore,  a  plant  called  Cast- 

me-dowD,  or  Lavender. 
CASSIDCVNY  (Min.)  a  mineral,  and  precious  stone,  with 

veins  of  various  colours,  of  which  vases  are  made. 
CASSI'NE  {Archeeol.)  a  &rm  house  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 

where  a  number  of  soldiers  have  posted  themselves  to  make 

a  stand  against  the  approaches  of  an  enemy. 
Cassinb  {Bot.)  a  ^nus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 

Order  3  Trigynia. 

Genrric  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  quinquepartite.— Cor. 
quinquepartite ;  di^nsions  subovate.  —  Si  am.  ^laments 
five ;  anthert  simple.— PiST.  germ  superior ;  style  none ; 
stigmas  three.— Feb.  herry  roundish ;  seei/t  solitary. 
Sj'eaes,  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Casstne  capentis, 
CdastruSf  PniUyrea,  sea  Fndex,  &c.  Cape  Cassmei  or 
Fhillyrea,  nadve  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. — Casnne 
Coljwon,  seu  -  Evoni/mus,  &c.  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. — Cassine  barbarut  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. — Cassine  Maurocenia,  &c.  Maurocenia,  &c. 
Fran^ula,  &c.  seu  (krasus,  &c.  native  ofiBthio^a. — 
Cassine  Peragua  seu  corymbosa.  Sec. 
Casstne  is  also  the  Ilex  casstne  of  Linnsus. 
CASSIOBERRY-BUSH  {Bot.)  the  Viburnum  cassionoides. 
CASSIOPEIA  {Astron.)  one  of  the  forty-eight  old  con- 
stellations,  near  Ce[rfieus,  not  far  from  the  north  pole.  The 
Bumber  of  stars  in  this  constellation  are,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  thirteen;  to  Hevdius,  thirty?seven  ;.to  TycliOi 


forty-six ;  and  to  Flamstead,  fifly-five.   According  to  the 
fables  of  the  G  reeks,  Cassiopeia,  witli  her  husband  Cepheus, 
was  placed  among  the  constellations  to  witness  the  punitb- 
ment  inflicted  on  their  daughter  Andromeda. 
Aral,  de  Apparent,  v.  653. 

Manil.  Astron.  Poet.  1. 1,  v.  353. 

Capheuiqut  Cauii^m 
Ih  panai  iignala  luat. 

Cassiopeia  was  also  called,  among  the  Greeks,  »f  or 
tfi'H,  a  throne,  because  she  is  represented  aj  sitting  in  a 
chair.  Hipparch.  ad  Arat.;  Eraiosth.  Character. ;  Hys;in. 
Astron.  Poet.  I  Ptol.  Almag.  1.7,  c.5;  Bayer.  Vrnnomet.} 
Jticciol.  Almagest,  nov.  S^c.  Cassiopeia  was  distinguished  in 
the  year  I.')72,  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  star,  which 
exceeded  Jupiter  in  magnitude,  and  excited  very  great 
attention  among  astronomers:  but  it  diminished  by  de- 
grees, and,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months,  entirely 
disappeared. 

CASSl'QUE  (Polit.)  or  Cacique,  a  chief  governor,  or  sove- 
reign lord  of  a  parUcular  district  or  country  in  some  parts 

of  America. 
CA'SSIS  {Mil.)  a  casque  or  helmet. 
CASSITE'RIA  (Min.)  a  sort  of  crystal  having  an  admixture 

of  tin. 

CASSITERON  (Min.)  tin,  or  white-lead.  Pl!n.  1.  34.  c.  16* 

CA'SSITHA  (Bot.)  the  Cuscata  Europaa  of  Linneeus. 

CA'SSIUS,  Powder  of  {Chem.)  a  beautiful  precipitate  funned 
by  immersing  tin  in  a  solution  of  gold,  or  by  mixing  ^ 
nitro-muriates  of  each'  metal.  It  gives  the  finest  ruby 
colour  to  gold. 

CA'SSOB  (Chem.)  the  same  as 

CA'SSOCK  (Ecc.)  in  French  casague,  in  Latin  casula,  a 
diminutive  of  casa,  a  covering  of  any  kind ;  signified  origi- 
nally a  cloak,  but  is  now  applied  to  the  vestment  worn  by 
clergymen  under  their  gowns. 

CASSOLE'TA  (Med.)  a  kind  of  humid  suffumigation  de- 
scribed by  Marcellus  de  Frees.  Itemed.  Form. 

CASSONA'OE  (Com.)  Cassonada,  or  Castonade,  casl^  Bugar, 
or  sugar  put  into  cnsks  or  chests  after  the  first  purification, 
but  which  has  not  been  refined. 

CASSOURA'RIUS  (Orn.)  or  Cossoway,  the  Strvthio  Cas- 
suarius  of  Linneus;  an  exotic  bird  of  the  stork  kind, 
which  Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  affirms  to 
be  without  a  craw.^  Like  the  stork  it  cannot  fly  far,  biU 
it  can  run  with  great  swiftness. 

CASSOWA'RY  {Om.)  vide  Catsouarius. 

CA'SSU  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Acajaiba. 

CA'SSULA  (Ecc.)  the  cassock. 

CASSUMU'NIAR  (Bot.)  a  root  which  comes  from  the  Eaat 
Indies.  It  is  moderatelv  heatinj^  and  astringent,  and  is  rer 
commended  as  an  excellent  medicine  in  nervous  and  other 
disorders. 

CASSUTHA  {Bot.)  or  Cassuta,  the  Cuicuta  Europaa  of 
Linnaeus. 

CASSU'VIUM  {Bot.)  the  Anaeardiiim  oecidentale. 
CA'SSYTA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  9  Enmandria, 
Order  1  Motu^nia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  triphyllous;  leafiets 
seniiovate. — Con.  petals  three;  tiwtoTv  oblong.— Stam. 
^filaments  nine;  anthers  adjoined  to  the  filaments  below 
the  lip. — Pi&T.,^erfn  ovate;  style  thickish ;  sterna  ob- 
tuse.—  Per.  receptacle  growing  out  into  a  <^»ressed 
globular  drupe ;  seed  nut  globular. 

I^cies.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the— Casjr^a  fiifprms^ 
Voluteila,  Cuscuta,  &c.  seu  Acatsia-  Vatli,  native  of  India. 
— Cassyta  comi&data,  seu  Cassu^,  &c.^^aatiTe  of  tbf 
island  of  Celebes.  Digitized  by  LiOOglC 
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CAST  {Mech.)  a  tenn  particularly  applied  to  figures,  or 
small  itatues  of  bronze. — Caa,  among  fiiundert,  u  applied 
to  tubes  of  wax  fitted  in  difibrent  parts  of  a  mould  ot  the 
same  matter,  which  when  removed  leave  room  tar  the  ad- 
mission of  the  melted  metal. -^Cast  also  signifies  a  cylin- 
drical  piece  of  brass  used  by  founders  in  sand  to  form  a 
canal,  or  conduit  in  their  moulds. — Cait,  among  plumbers, 
is  a  little  brazen  funnel  at  the  end  of  a  mould  for  casting 
pipes  without  soldering. 

Cast  (Polit.)  or  casle,  a  tribe  or  number  of  families  in  India, 
which  are  of  the  same  rank  or  profession;  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Bramin$y  the  first  snd  most  noble ;  the 
Cagatf  or  princes,  who  derive  their  origin  from  divers  royal 
families :  uie  ChoutreSf  who  comprehend  all  artificers ;  and 
the  Paria,  who  are  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible  of  all, 
with  whom  it  is  disgraceful  to  have  any  dealings. 

Cast  {Falcon,)  a  fli^t,  c<Hiple»  or  set'of  hawka  ^smissed 
from  the  fist. 

TO  Cast  {Mar.)  a  term  used  in  several  sea  phrases,  as  "  Cast 
•  off  the  lead,"  the  act  of  once  heaving  the  lead  into  the  sea 
to  ascertain  what  depth  of  water  there  is.   "  To  catt  a 

'  pmnt  in  traverse,"  to  prick  down  on  a  chart  tlie  point  of 
the  compass  that  an^  land  bears  from  you.  **  To  be  cast 
away,"  m  l^nch^'re  nmi  frage,  the  state  of  a  ship  which 
is  lost  or  wrecked  on  a  lee-shore,  bank,  rock,  &c  **  To 
east  off,  or  to  emt  loose  the  guns,"  in  French  dmarrer 
Us  coRffonf,  to  untie  thiem. 

40  Cast  oir  (Soorf.)  Let  go  or  set  iotue,  u"Xocastof 
the  dogs  in  a  chase." 

to  Cast  a  hawk  to  the  perch  {Falcon.)  to  put  her  upon  it. 

CAST  IRON  (CAem.)  or  Pig-irOHy  Iron  when  first  extracted 
firom  its  ores. — White  CaH  Iron  is  extremely  hard  and 
brittle,  as  if  composed  of  a  congeries  of  small  crystals. — 
Greu  or  Mottled  Cast  Iron  is  softer  and  less  brittle  than 
the  last. — Black  Cast  IroHt  the  most  fusible  and  least  cc^e- 
sive  of  the  three. 

CASTA'NEA  {Bat.)  nmrmrn^  »mr»*i»,»Mr»*»;  in  the  rifigu- 
Ibt  imrmtm ;  the  chesnut,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Chesnut-tree, 
called  by  Theophrastus  Ah  /8«^sm(,  and  by  others  luifWMt 
tv^ui,  r»«<-im(,  and  &/*«r«,  from  Castanea,  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly.  Theophrasi.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  2,  cl8 ;  Nicand.  in  Alex. ; 
Dtoscor.  1.  1,  c.  145 ;  PUn.  I.  15,  c.  23;  Gal  de  AUm.  Fac. 
1.2,  c.  38;  Alhen.  1.2;  OrUi.  Eupor.  I.  1,  c.I9;  Aet. 
Tetrab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  ^gin.  1.  1,  c.  83. 

Castanea  is  the  Fagiu  castanea  and  the  Msculus  hippocas- 
tanum  of  Linnseus. 

CASTANETS  (Mus.)  in  French  cadagnettes^  a  sort  of  snap- 
pers which  dancers  of  sarabands  lie  about  their  fingers  to 
keep  time  with  when  tliey  dance. 

CASTE'LLA  {Ant.)  water-houses  in  the  fields  built  over 
conduit  heads.  Vitruv.  1. 8,  c.  7 ;  Froittin,  de  Aqueduct. 
c.  2. . 

CASTELLA'IM  {Law)  casteOanus ;  the  lord,  owner,  or  cap- 
tain of  a  castle,  and  sometimes  the  constable  of  a  fortified 
house.   Bract.  L  5.  tract.  %c.\%\  S  Ed.  1,  c.  7. 

CASTEXLAMENT  (Coot.)  a  march-pane  castle,  or  the 
imitation  of  a  castle  in  confectionery. 

CASTELLA'NO  {Com.)  a  piece  of  money  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  value  something  more  than  a  ducat. 

C ASTELLA'NY  {Archeed.)  in  French  chatdlenitt  the  manor 
appertaining  to  a  castle ;  the  extent-  of  its  land  and  juris- 

•  diction. 

CASTELLA'RIUM  {Law)  or  Castdhrii,  the  precinct  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  castle.   Mon.  Aitgl.  torn.  2,  p.  40?. 

CASTELLA'RIUS  Mnf.)  one  who  had  charge  of  ihe  con- 
duits or  water-worits,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  an 
epitaph:  D.  M.  CLEMENTI  C^SARUM  N.  SERVV. 
CASTELLARIO  AQU^  CLAUDl^E  FECIT  CLAU- 
DIA SABBATHIS  ET  SIBI  SUIS.  Retnes.  Inscrtpt. 
class  9i  Spon.  MisceL  End.  Ani'tq.  sect,  6,  p.  2SS,  &c. 


CASTELLATED  {MU.)  in  French  mottrii  enclosed' 

within  a  building  of  atone,  dtc. 
CASTELLATIO  {Archaot.)  the  building  a  castle. 
CASTELLORUM  OPBRATIO  {Lno)  castle-work;  or 

servi<x  and  labour  done  by  inferior  tenants  for  the  building 

and  upholding  castles  of  defence. 
CASTE'RI A  {Ant.)  a  house  wherein  oars  and  other  tacUing 

of  ships  are  laid  up, 

Plaut.  Attn.  act.  3,  %cea.  1,  v.  16. 

Qjdn  Pi>t«'r^pNMtmitmi,iabi4f»MeM(cHa 
f KiMCD,  MMiiii  feiK^tiM  cows  Moiittt  tilA. 

Non.  1.2,  c.  128. 

CA'STIGATORY  {^Law)  an  engine  of  correction,  on  which 
a  woman,  who  is  mdicted  for  being  a  commm  scdd,  shall 
be  sentenced  to  be  placed.   3  Inst.  219. 

CASTILLA'NE  {Com.)  or  Castellan.  1.  A  gold  coin,  cur- 
rent in  Spain,  worth  fourteen  rials  and  sixteen  deniers,  or 
three  livres  and  ten  sols  French  money.  2.  A  wei^t  used 
in  Spain  for  weighing  gold;  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pound 
Spanish  weight. 

CASTILLEIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  DidtfnO' 
MM,  Order  2  Angio^iermia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  one-leaved ;  tipper  lip  bifid  ; 
lotoer  none. — Cor.  monopetalous ;  i4Pper  £^  very  loag  ; 
lovoer  very  short — Stau.  JUamentt  four;  anthers  twin. 
— Pjbt.  germ  superior;  sU/le  filifimn;  stwnta  simple.— 
Paa.  cagm&  ovate ;  teait  numerous,  smalL 
Spedes.  The  two  species  ere  perennials,  aa—CattiUda  in- 
iegri/oliat  tutlwe  o£  Vew  Granadau—Castilleui  Jlsti/blia^ 
native  o;f  New  Gnnada. 

CASTI'LLE  (Mil.)  fbnnerly  the  attack  of  a  tower  or  castle; 
also  a  species  of  military  amusement,  in  which  the  com- 
batants threw  snow-balls  at  one  another. 

CA'STING  (Mar.)  in  French  abatre^  the  motion  of  &Umg 
off,  so  as  to  bring  the  direction  of  ihe  wind  on  one  side  of 
the  ship,  which  before  was  right  a  head. 

Castiho  {MetalL)  the  operaU<m  of  running  any  sort  of 
metal  into  a  mould  prepared  for  that  purpose,  as  the  cast- 
ii^  of  letters,  bells,  &c. 

Casting  is  also,  among  sculptors,  the  taking  of  casts  or  im- 
pressions of  figures  in  wax,  roetol,  plaster,  and  the  like. 

Castiho  qfdrtmer^  {Paint.)  a  free,  easy,  negligent  way  of 
clotlung  any  figures. 

Castiho  of  timoer-worlc  {Carpeut.)  the  same  as  casing  of 
timber. — Catting  of  wmi,  the  same  as  warping,  when  dn 
wood  shrinks  by  reason  of  moisture,  air,  drought,  &c. 

Castiho  {Falcom.)  any  thing  ^v«i  to  a  hawk  to  pnigc  and 
cleanse  his  goi^. 

Casting  ^Nat.)  a  name  for  that  process  m  nature  by  irtuch 
some  animak  throw  off  their  skins,  horns,  or  other  parts  of 
their  body  which  serve  either  Sot  ornament  <»■  nse:  thus 
snakes  are  said  to  cast  thar  skins,  and  deer  then*  boms, 
when  the  old  fall  off  to  xaake  room  fi»r  Uie  new. 

CA'STLE  {Law)  or  Cattd,  Cattellum,  a  fortress  in  a  town ; 
a  principal  mannon  of  a  itobleman.— Catf^-Dan/,  castle* 
teardum  vel  wardum  castri:  an  imposition  laid  upon  such 
persons  as  dwell  within  a  certain  compass  of  any  castle, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  such  as  wateh  and  ward  the 
castle.  Magna  Chartay  c.  15.  20;  32 //en.  8,  c  48. — 
Ca^  guard  rentt  wero  paid  by  persons  dwelling  within 
the  liberty  of  any  castle,  for  the  maintaining  of  watch  and 
ward  within  the  same.    Stat.  22  and  23  Car.  2,  c.  24. 

Castle  {Mil.)  a  close  head-piece,  so  called  from  its  pro- 
tecting the  head  as  a  casde  does  a  town. 

Castle,  fore  {Mar.)  in  Frend)  gaiUard  d'avant,  a  short 
deck  placed  m  the  f<tre  part  of  the  ship,  ^ove  the  upper 
deck.  It  is  usually  terminated,  both  before  and  behind, 
by  a  breastwork  in  vessels  of  war,  tlw'^Wemort  nftfom- 
ing  the  top  of  «he  heak  l9i!^i\^\^k}sg&^Sjv^^K 


CAS 


CAT 


to  the  after  part  of  the  fore  chaiiu.~Prva-c«uffe,  the  rise 
or  elevation  of  the  prow  over  the  uppermost  deck  towards 
the  mizea. — Stem-cattle^  the  whole  elevation  that  ranges 
on  the  stem  over  the  last  deck,  where  the  lAeen  have 

.  their  cabins  and  places  of  assembly. 

CASTLE-LE'OD  WATERS  {Chem.)  a  mineral  water  fbund 
at  Castle-Leod  in  Roes-shire. 

CA'STLES  {Her.)  emblenu  of  grandeur  and 
macmficence,  denoting  likewise  a'sanctuary 
and  safety.  Castles  are  commonly  repre- 
sented as  treble  towered,  as  "  The  field  is 

.  three  castles  triple  towered  within  a 

double  treasure,  counterflowry  argeiU,** 

CA'STLING  {Not.)  the  young  of  any  animal  brought  forth 
or  cast  before  its  dme. 

CA'STOR  (Zoo2.)  Beaver,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mam- 
mtiia.  Order  Giires, 

Generic  Character,  Fore-teeth  upper  truncate. — Grindert 
four  each  jaw^roiif  long,  depressed.— CfaiiwJgi  per- 
fect. 

Specie*.  The  two  spedes  of  the  Castor,  or  Beaver,  are  the 
Qutor  F^Aer,  or  Common  Beaver,  and  the  Cattor  haido- 
bruu,  or  the  Chilese  Beaver. 

CABToa  ( ^^roH.)  1 .  One  of  the  twins  in  the  constellation 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Gemini,  [vide  Gemini] 
2.  A  bright  star  in  this  constellation,  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, whose  laUtude  for  the  year  1700  was,  according  to 
Hevelius,  10^  4^  90*  N.  and  its  longitude  s  16**  ^  14". 
Its  right  Mcension  for  1812  wm  110°  S8' 4^;  declination 
32°  17'  22*  N.  Annual  variation  in  right  ascension  57^83 ; 
in  declination  7".! . 

Cabtor  ako  PoLLul  (Met.)  a  fiery  meteor,  which  at  sea 
appears  sometimes  adhering  to  a  part  of  a  ship,  in  the 
form  of  a  ball,  or  even  several  balls.  When  one  is  seen 
alone  it  is  properly  called  Helena;  but  two  are  called 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  sometimes  Tyndaridc, 

Castdk  (Med.)  vide  Cattoreum. 

CA'STOR-OIL  {Ckem.)  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seed  of 
the  Rieimu  communis  of  Linoseus. 

CASTCREA  {Nat.)  the  Beaver's  tettides,  from  which 
castor  is  procured.  iVui.  1. 3%  c  S. 

CASTOHEUM  (Med.)  Mr<rM»,  or  Castor,  a  medicine  made 
«f  the  liquor  ooataiMd  in  little  bags  near  the  beaver's 
groin,  giKid  (or  convalnons  i  and  uaeid  to  fMtify  the  head 
and  nervous  parts.   Aret.  dt  Curat,  aaa*  Mori.  1. 1,  c,  6 ; 

.  Oribat.  Med,  ColUet.  1. 15;  Act.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  2  ;  Trail. 
L  I,  c.  13. 

Castobxdu  (Zoo/.)  a  Castor. 

CA'STRA  {Ant.)  besides  the  common  signification  of  camp, 
also  signifies  quarters,  as  cagtra  hybemat  winter  quarters. 

CASTRAMBTATION  {MU.)  the  art  of  measuring  or 
tracing  out  the  farm  of  a  camp  on  the  ground,  [vide 
Miiititt] 

CASTHA'NGULA  (Bol.)  the  herb  9rown-Wort  or  Water- 

Betony. 

CASTRA'TION  ^Surg.)  the  catting  or  removing  away  the 

testes  of  any  animal. 
Castration  of  a  book  {Lit.)  the  cutting  oat  a  leaf  or  riieet 

of  a  book,  so  as  to  render  it  imperfect. 
CASTRATUS  (Bot,)  fi-oni  cfittro,  to  castrate;  an  epithet 

signifying  the  fikunent  without  the  anther. 
CA^TREL  {Falcon.)  or  KaUrel,  in  French  Cettereile,  a 

land  of  bmrk,  in  supe  resembling  the  Lanner,  but  in  size 

the  Hobby. 

CASTREmSIS  {Ant)  an  epithet  for  several  things  belong, 
iqg  to  inHitary  tenrjce,  as — Caatretuit  corona,  a  garland 
given  to  him  wno  first  enters  the  enemy's  camp. — Vadium 
castreneet  good*  in  war.— Ceatss  eattrauis,  an  ofiocr  in  the 
emperor's  train  during  war.  Feit.  de  Reb.  <Sli|gii^f  TertuU. 
4e  Conn,  MO'  c  13;  Atmkiuh      c.  9. 


Castrbmsis  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  some  contajpous  epide- 
mic diseases,  especially  levers. 
CASTRIA'NI  (Ant.)  soldiers  that  kept  the  forts  on  the 

Ronun  frontiers. 
CASUAL  EJECTOR  (Law)  a  nominal  defendant  in  cases 
of  ejectment,  who  continues  such  until  appearance  by  or 
f6r  the  tenant  in  possession. 
CA'SUALS  {Mil.)  or  CatualtieSf  a  term  applied  to  men 
that  are  either  dead  since  they  were  enlisted,  have  been 
discharged,  or  have  deserted. 
CA'SUALTY  ^  toardt  {Law)  the  mails  and  duties  due  to 

the  superiors  in  ward-holdings. 
Casualty  {Min.)  a  term  amonK  Unners  for  a  strong  matter 

separated  from  the  ore  by  washing. 
CASUARl'NA  <Bo<.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  iUoaoecM, 
.  Order  1  Monandria. 
Generic  Chare^ert.  Cal.  common ;  ament  loosely  imbri' 
cate.— CoR.  senfef  two-parted. — Stah.  ^filament  capil- 
lary ;  anther*  twin. — Pist.  germ  miuute ;  style  filiform ; 
ttigmae  two.— Per.  sfroAsfe  <^  bivalve  scales'g^ing  per- 
pendicularly. 

Species.    The  species  are  shrabs,  as  the— Cuiuin'na  equi- 
seti/blia.  Horsetail  Casuarina,  native  of  India.— Ciuwi- 
rina  notMwa,  native  of  New  Caledonia. — Casuarina 
strictu.  Upright  Casuarina,  native  of  New  Holland. — 
Casuarina  disiiflat  sen  dioica,  &c.  native  of  New  Hol- 
laad,^Casuanna  tondosa^  tea  dioica,  Cork-barked  Casu- 
arina, native  of  New  Holland.— Ca«iMnna  A/ricanat 
native  of  Africa. 
CA'SU  CONSI'MILI  (Law)  a  writ  of  entry  granted  where 
a  tenant  in  courtesy,  or  a  tenant  for  life,  or  for  the  life  of 
another,  makes  over  land  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or  for  the  term 
of  another's  life.   J^.  N.  B.  206.— Omu  matrimonii  prolo' 
cutit  a  writ  which  lies  against  a  man  who  within  a  reason- 
able time  refiises  to  marry  a  woman. — Casu  proviso,  a  writ 
of  entnr  given  hy  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  where  a 
tenant  m  dower  aliens  in  fee  or  for  life,  and  it  lies  for  him ' 
in  reversion  against  the  alienee,    ^at.  Gloucett.  c  7; 
F.  S.  B.  205. 
CASU'LE  {Hcc.)  vide  Oistoc^. 

CA'SUS  {Med.)  from  cado,  to  All  or  happen.  J.  The  same 
as  Sym^oma.  8.  Any  thing  fortiutous  or  spontaneous. 
3.  A  foft  firam  an  eminence.  4.  Accwding  to  Paracelsus, 
a  present  distemper,  as  also  an  entire  historr  of  a  disease. 

CASUS  OMISSUS  {Law)  where  any  parUcuhu-  thing  is 
omitted,  and  not  provided  for  by  the  statute. 

CAT  {Mar.)  in  French  chat.  1.  A  ship  usually  employed  in 
the  coal  trade,  formed  after  Uie  Norwegian  model.  2.  Cat, 
in  French  capon,  a  sort  of  strong  tadue,  used  to  draw  the 
anchor  perpendicularly  up  to  the  cat  head.-^Cat'blod,  in 
French  poulie  de  capon,  a  block  with  an  iron  strep  and 
large  hook  to  it,  which  serves  to  draw  the  anchor  up  to 
the  cat  head. — Cat-Jail^  in  French  garant  de  capon,  the 
rope  that  forms  the  tackle  for  heaving  up  the  ancnor  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  bow. — Cat'harfnngs,  in  French  /rrf- 
lingage  des  haubans  sous  la  hune,  smaU  rapes  serrlng  to 
brace  in  the  shrouds  of  the  lower  masts  behind  their 
respective  yaids.^Cat-heads,  in  French  bossoirs,  tv6  strong 
beams  of  timber  projecting  almost  horizontally  over  the 
ship's  bows  on  each  side  the  bowsprit.— Caf-/ioi«s,  "the 
holes  that  are  directly  over  the  capstan,  which  are  era- 
ployed  in  heaving  the  ship  astern  by  a  cable,  or  a  hawse, 
called  stern&st.— Cnf-Aoofr,  the  strong  hook  fitted  to  the 
cat-block. — Cal-t^-nine-taUs,  an  instrament  of  punishment 
used  both  in  thc'army.and  navy,  so  called  bec«ise  it  con- 
sists of  nine  cords  knotted  at  intervals,  whence  the  ex- 
IHression  *'  To  comb  the  cat,**  to  arrange  the  corda  so 
that  they  should  lie  uniform.—  Thiever  cat-i^mve'iails. 


JoBotted  harder       the  rest,  used  only  in  Cf^ea  of  flagrant 


offence. 


CAT 

Cat  (Mil.)  caltua,  gattust  or  cat-house,  a  ^ed  used  for 
coverine  soldiers  employed  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  mining 
the  walTs.  &c. ;  so  called  because  soldiers  lay  in  wait  under 
it  as  a  cat  for  h&pny.—Caadlated  cat,  a  cat  with  crenelles 
or  loop-holes  whence  the  archers  could  discharge  their 
arrows. 

Cat  {Her.)  this  animal  is  borne  in  coat  armour 
as  a  symbol  of  liberty,  vigilance,  forecast,  and 
courage..  The  Mountain  or  Wild  Cat  is  always 


borne  gardant;  but  the  Common  Cat  is  always  lii^>^l.^^ 
borne  passant,  as  in  the  annexed  example. 


*'  He  beareth  argent  three  cats  paisant  gar- 
dant in  pale  bar-ways.*' 
tAT-GXfr  {Meek.)  vide  Cof^u^ 

-CAT-MINT  (Bet.)  a  plant  so  called  because  cats  like  to 
'  eat  it.  n  is  the  NepHa  of  Linnaeus — Cat-Pear,  a  pear  in 
shape  like  a  hen's  egg.— CnZ-TViym^,  a  shrub,  the  stalks 
of  which  have  a  grateful  but  very  powerful  scent.  It  is 
the  Tettcrium  marum, 

CAT-SALT  (A/m.)  a  beautiful  granulated  kind  of  common 
•alt,  formed  out  of  bittern  or  leach  biine. -~Ca/-Sa/w,  vide 
Mica. — Cat's-Ei/e,  a  sort  of  gem  found  in  Siberia,  having 
rings  like  the  onyx,  and  variable  colours  like  the  opal. 

CATABA'LAM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Ambalam. 

CATABA'PTIST  {Ecc.)  one  against,  or  averse  to,  baptism. 

CATABIBA'SIS  {Med.)  from  KMrmfiifim^^,  to  cause  to  de- 
scend ;  an  exclusion  or  expuluon  of  the  humours  down- 
wards. 

CATABIBA'ZON  {Astron.)  »f«|8*>«^wF,  i.  e.  descending ; 
the  south  node,  or  dragon's  tail :  so  called  because  it  goes 
down  exactly  against  tbe  dragonV  tail. 

CATABLE'MA  {Med)  uir^A«/Mi  /rom  nmrm^xxm,  to  place 
around ;  the  outermost  fiUet  which  secures  the  rest  of  the 
bandage.    Hipp.  Lib.  de  Artie.  Sf  Gal.  Com. 

CATABOLE'NSES  {Ant.)  or  Catabulentes,  a  sort  of  pos- 
tillions in  the  time  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  emperors,  who 
acted  also  as  public  carriers,  and  sometimes  as  sutlers  to 
the  army.  Cattiod,  Var.  1.  S,  ep.  10. 
*  CATABCyLICI  SPI'RITUS  {Tkeol.)  mMrufi^Xaui,  evil  spirits 
wtuch  throw  down  the  persons  they  possess,  or  that  come 
at  certain  times  upon  appointment  and  bargain.  Tertidl. 
de  Atiim.  c.  28. 

CATABULE'NSES  (Ant)  vide  Catabolentet. 

CATACATHA'RTICS  (Med.)  from  «»»«  and  Mid«frwi, 
medicines  which  purge  downwards. 

CATACAU'STIC  CURVE  (Catop,)  a  curre  or  crooked 
line  found  by  joining  the 
points  of  concourse  of  seve- 
ral  reflected  rays :  suppose 
an  infinite  number  of  rays 
A  U,  AjC,  A  D,  &c.  pro. 
ceeding  from  the  radiating 
point  A,  and  reflected  at  any 
given  curve  U  i>  II,  so  that 
the  angles  of  incidence 
should  be  equal  to  those  of 
reflection,  tncn  the  curve 
BEG,  to  which  the  re- 
flected rays  B  I,  C  E,  D  F, 
&C.  are  tangents  continually, 
as  in  the  points  I,  £,  F,  Sic.  is  called  the  aitacaustie,  or 
eaustic  by  reflection ;  and  if.  the  reflected  ny  I  B  be  pro- 
duced to  K,  so  that  A  B  c  B  K,  and  the  curve  K  L  be  the 
evolute  of  the  caustic  BEG*  beginning  at  the  point  K, 
then  the  portion  of  tlie  caustic  BEsAO  —  AB  +  CE 
—  B I  continually. 

CATACERA'MENUS  {Surg.)  ttom  mmT«»tfinvft.i,  splintered 
or  broken  into  fragments ;  an  epithet  for  a  fracture. ' 

CATACERA'STICQS  {Med.)  MrMifSf iwt,  the  same  as 
Epiceratticotm  ^ 


mmTMjfftff  to  poor 


CAT 

CATACHLO'OS  {Med.)  nmri^x^,  from  nmru  and  x^^*.  to 
make  green,  a  very  green  colour;  an  epithet  applied  to 
stools,  with  which  catachola,  very  bilious,  is  synonymous. 

Gol.  Exeg, 

CATACHRE'SIS  {Rhet.)  MMr»x(vU,  abuse;  the  same  mm 

Abasio. 

CATACHRE'STICAL  {Hhet.)  Mir.xr<ir<»^»  abusive;  con- 
trary to  proper  use ;  far  fetched ;  strwned. 
CATaCHRI'STON  {Med.)  from  -»rmxfim,  to  antHOt;  any 

medicine  applied  by  way  of  unction. 
CATACHY'SIS  {Med.)  >mtmx^it,  from 

upon;  an  affusion. 
CATACLA'SIS  {Med.)  «ti^tA«n$,  from  MtwtA^*,  to  break 
or  distort  i  breaking,  or  distortion  in  general ;  but  particu- 
larly that  of  the  eye.    Gal.  Exeg.  Vocot.  Hippoc, 
CATACLE'IS  {Med,)  lutrwtAm,  Som  M,r^  below,  and  <au«. 
the  clavicle,  subclamde  j  the  first  small  rib  of  the  thorax. 
GaL  de  Ouib.  c  14. 
CATACLI'DA  {Anat,)  another  name  for  the  rib  called  sub- 
clavian. 

CATACLl'NES  {Med.)  the  same  as  C/wrw. 
CATACLY'SMA   {Med.)   Mr«(AM-^«,  from  »(r«»AM2>,  to 

wash ;  the  same  as  Clyster. 
CATACLY'SMI  [Med.)  mtmAm-^mi,  Embrocations. 
CATA'COMBS  {Ant.)  1.  Grottoes,  or  subterraneous  places 

for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  2.  Divisions  in  a  cellar  to  stotr 

wine,  &c.  in 

CATACONE'NSIS  {Med.)  from  Mf«M«i«,  to  irrigate ;  irrt- 
gation  by  a  plentiful  affusion  of  liquor  on  some  part  of  tbv 

body, 

CATACCRES  {Med.)  MTwxs^t,  from  **rtM^JtnvjiHt  to  super. 

saturate,  i.  e.  full  or  abundant ;  an  ^ithet  signifying  purely 

or  intensely  bilious,  when  applied  to  stools.   GaL  in  Hip* 

pocrat.  de  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  AaU. 
CATACOU'STICS  {Mqi.)  or  Catapkonidy  the  science  of 

reflected  sounds ;  or  that  part  of  acoustics  which  treats  of 

the  properties  of  echoes. 
Catacoustics  {Mil.)  are  (coutes,  or  small  galleries,  which 

communicate  with  a  gallery  parallel  to  the  covert  way. 
CATADIITPTRICAL  Tdeieope  {Opt,)  tbe  same  as  Srjlea- 

ing  Telescope. 

CATADRO^US  {Ant)  mt«U^j».(.  1.  The  stadium  or 
place  where  races  were  run.  Suet,  in  Ner.  c.  11.  3.  A 
sort  of  tight  rope  on  which  dancers  used  to  perform  their 
feats.    Suet,  in  Galha.  c.  6;  Dio.  I.  61 ;  Bud.  in  Pandect, 

fi.  165.   3.  An  engine  like  a  crane,  used  by  builders  in 
ifting  up  and  letting  down  any  great  weights. 
CATADU'PA  (Nat.)  a  sort  of  cataract  in  the  Nile.  Ck. 

Som.  Scip.  c.  5. 
CATiEGIZA'SIS  (Med.)  from  i«r«.V,^»,  to  repel;  a  revul- 
sion or  rushing  back  of  humours  or  wind  in  the  intestines. 
CAT^ONE'NSIS  {Med.)  the  same  as  Cd/aconwiw. 
CATAFA'LCO  {Archit )  a  decoration  on  a  scaffold  of  tim- 
ber for  supporting  the  coffin  of  a  deceased  hero,  during 
tbe  funeral  solemnity. 
CATAUE'MU  {Bot.)  another  name  for  G<im£(^. 
CATAGLY'PHE  (Mech.)  mt^vAv^,  from  tocutiA 
wood  or  metal ;  an  excavation,  hole,  or  (hU   Hi^  de 
Art.  et  Morb. 

CATA'GMA  {Med.)  xMTttyfMt  from  Mr«,  and  «y»,  to  brei^, 
a  fracture ;  the  breaking  of  tbe  bones,  or  a  separation  of 
the  continuity  of  theflesh.   Hiapoc.  de  Art.  s  Gel.Com.. 
CATAGMATICA  {Med.)  MravyMmih.  from  m^fm,  • 

fracture ;  remedies  for  the  cure  of  fractures. ' 
CATAGO^E  {Med)  Mr«y«y«,  from  MttAym,  to  bringdown ; 
the  seat  or  Kgion  of  any  disease,  and  the  drcumjacent 
part.   Hipp,  de  Epid.  1. 7. 
CATAGRAPH  {Paint.)  »«»)^,  the  first  draught  of  a 
picture.    Plin.  I.  35,  c.  8. 


CATALE-CTIC  ve».  {Itfff^^  &om^.^^f^ 


or 


CAT 


CAT 


ceftse ;  an  epithet  for  a  Greek  or  Latin  verw  wanting  ont 
syllable. 

CATALE'NTIA  {Afed.)  a  kind  of  Epilepsy,  according  to 
Paracelsus.    Paracel.  de  Morb.  Caduc.  1.  J ,  c.  I ,  par.  I . 

CATALE'FSIS  {Med.)  Mr.AW'K,  from  »er«A«^^««,  to 
seize  or  interrupt ;  Catalepsy,  a  species  of  apoj)lexy ;  called 
by  Hippocrates  aphonia,  by  Aotigencs  anan£a,  by  Caslius 
Aurelianus  omrestio  and  apprehenaio,  Hippoerat.  1.  2, 
4u]ior.  S;  de  Caut.  PtUt.  L  ^,  c.l6;  Qel.  AureUan 
'  dt  Acmt.  Morb.  1.  c.  9;  A^.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  2,  c.  4; 
Gom  Def.  Med. ;  Foes,  ^commi.  Hippocrut.f  CatUi. 
Us,  Med. 

CATA'LLA  {Law)  vide  Caial*. 

CATALLIS  captis  nomine  districtioait  {Law)  anciently  a 
vrit  that  lay  where  a  house  was  within  a  borough,  for  rent 

going  out  of  the  same ;  and  which  warranted  the  taking  of 
oors,  windows,  &c  by  way  of  distress  of  rent.  Vet.  Nat. 
Brev,  60. — CatalUt  reddendtSt  an  ancient  writ  which  lay 
where  goods,  being  delivered  to  any  man  to  keep  till  a  cer- 
tain day,  are  not,  upon  demand,  delivered  at  the  day.  Reg. 
Orig.  139,  et  Vet.  Nat.  Brev.  63. 
CATALOGUE  raisonne  {Lit.)  a  catalogue  or  list  of  works, 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  sciences,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  common  or  booksellers*  catalogue,  which  is 
formed  according  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
authom. 

Catalogue  of  the  stars  (Atlron.)  a  list  of  the  fixed  stars, 
disposed  according  to  some  order,  in  thdr  several  constel- 
lations; with  the  longitudesi  ladtudetf  and  nf^t  ascen- 
Dons,  &c.  of  each. 

CATALCNGAY  {Bot,)  the  plant  which  bears  the  Faba 
Sancti  Ignatii, 

CATALOTICA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Cicatrizantia. 

CATA'LPA  {Bta.)  the  Bignonia  catalpa  of  Linneeos. 

CATALS  {Law)  Catalias  Goods  and  Chattels. 

CATA'LYSIS  {Med.)  >Mir«Ann«,  from  mtmami,  to  dissolve 
or  destroy ;  a  paralysis,  or  sudi  resolution  as  happens  be- 
fore the  death  of  a  patient;  also  that  disioluuon  which 
constitutes  death. 

CATAMARA'N  {Mar.)  in  French  radeau  servant  de  hac,  a 
sort  of  floating  raft,  originally  used  in  China,  and  among 
the  Portuguese,  as  a  fishing  boat ;  small  pieces  of  wood 
Isshed  together,  one  of  which  serves  as  a  aeel,  the  other 
two  as  sides.  It  is  now  used  at  Coromandel,  particularly  at 
Madras. 

C.\TAME'NIA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Menses. 
CATAMITE  [Ant.)  catamitus^  from  for,  and 

hire,  a  boy  kept  for  unnatural  practices. 
CATANA'NCE  {Bot.)  Candy-Uon's-foot. 
CATANANCHE  {Bot,)  »mrMMyx%  a  plant,  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  which  was  said  to  be  of  an  inflammatory 
natare*  and  to  be  used  by  the  Thessalian  women  in  in- 
cantations.   Dioscor,  1.  4,  c.  133. 
Catamanchr,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  19  SungenesiOf  Order  1  Polifgnmia  Myuali*. 
Generic  Characters,   Cal.  common  imbricate ;  teajlets  very 
many;  squamule  concave. —  Cor.  compound  generally 
imbricate ;  coroUeU  rery  many ;  proper  monf^>etaIou8. 
— Stam.  [filaments  five ;  anthers  tubular. — PiST.  germ 
oblong ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  bifid. — Pbr.  none ;  califx 
tmdianeed;  seeds  solitary ;  receptade  chafy> 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as — Catanatuihe  ea- 
rulea,  seu  sguamiSf        sou  CkondriUat  ^c.  native  of 
Barbary. — Catanandte  exspitosa,  a  perennial,  native  of 
Atlas.   But  the — Catananche  httea,  seu  Chondrilht  Sfc. 
seu  Stoebct  Sfc.  is  an  annual,  native  of  Crete..  C.  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Rail  Hist.  Plant. ;  Toumef.  Instit. 
CATA'NTIA  (Med.)  «t»t«,  the  declivity  of  the  mem- 
bers, as  of  the  arms  and  legs.   Foes.  ^(Ecenom.  Bippocrat. 
GATANTLE'M  A  {Med.)  Mr«rrA«/Mt.  from  Mtr«rrA««,  to  draw 
«r  pour.watev  i^n ;  a  kind  of  lotion  b;  infuuon  <tf  water. 


CATANTLE'SIS  {Med.)  wireXwn,  from  uHm)^  « 
lotion  with  hot  water  expressed  out  of  sponges,  for  hot 
running  ulcers  of  the  head.   Marc.  Empir.  c.  1. 

CATAPA'SMA  {Med.)  or  CatOpastum,  from  ««r«irifrrw, 
to  sprinkle  upon  ;  a  term  applied  to  any  dry  medicine,  re- 
duced to  powder,  which  was  fit  for  inspersion  on  the 
human  body.   PauL  j3£ginet,  1.  7.  c.  13. 

CATAPA'SMUS  {Med.)  Mr«nr^«f,  a  rubbing  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  shoulders  and  neck  downwards,  accord- 
ing to  Cselius  Aurelianus. 

CATAPE'LTES  {Med.)  from  mtm,  against,  and  wt\m,  a 
shield ;  signifies  literally  a  grenade  or  battery ;  and  is  ap- 
plied to  medicines  whicn  heal  the  wounds  end  bruises  maae 
by  means  of  the  grenado. 

CATAPHI'SMA  (Med.)  a  thick  poultice  of  meal  and  herbs. 

CATAPHO'NICS  (Math.)  vide  Catacoustics. 

CATA'PHORA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Cown. 

CA'TAPHUACT  {Archaol)  a  horseman  in  complete  ar- 
mour. 

CATAPHRA'CTA  {Ant.)  a  piece  of  heavy  defensive  ar- 
mour with  which  sometimes  only  the  breast,  sometimes 
tlie  whole  body,  and  the  horse  also,  were  covered.  Tacit. 
Hist.  1.  I,  c.  59 ;  TertulL  de  Pall.  c.  4 ;  Julian,  orat.  1  s 
Veget.  1.  1,  c,  20. 

Cataphhacta  {Med.)  lutTMfpmrit,  the  same  as  Qua- 
dr^a. 

CATAPHRA'CTA  {Ant.)  covered  ships,  [vide  Catftxtroma'} 

CATAPHRACTA'Ril  [Ant.)  horsemen  in  Uie  Roman  army- 
armed  with  the  cataphracta.  [vide  Cataphradal  Lamprid, 
in  Sever.!  Vopjsc.  tn  AureHan,  ^c. 

CATAPHRACTI  {Ant.)  Mr^wttw,  an  epithet  for  men 
armed  at  all  points  from  top  to  toe.  Ltv,  I.  35,  c  48 ; 
Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  1.  11,  v.  771 :  Propert.  1.  3,  el^.  10| 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  c.  .^6;  Amm.  1.  16,  c.  10. 

CATAPHRA'CTICS  {Med.)  Breast  Swaddle;  a  bandag« 
or  ligidure  for  the  breast, 

CATAPHRA'GMENA  {Ant.)  vide  Catastroma. 

CATAPHRY'GIAKS  {Ecc.)  heretics  of  the  second  century, 
and  followers  of  Montanus ;  so  called  from  their  leader 
who  came  from  Phrygia.  Euseb,  Hist.  Eccles,  1.  4,  c  27 ; 
Epiphan.  Har.  47. 

CATAPLA'SMA  (Med.)  uKrixX^irfMi,  from  xarairWrw,  to 
spread  like  a  plaster ;  a  cataplasm  or  poultice ;  a  soft  kind 
of  medicine  of  which  there  are  di&rent  sorts.  Gal.  ad 
Glaucon.  1.  2  ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

CATAPLE'XIS  {hied.)  x«rir>i!{is,  from  «T«T>*Vr«,  M 
strike ;  any  sudden  stupefaction  or  deprivation  in  any  of 
the  members  or  organs,  Hippoc.  de  Epia,  1. 5,  7,  &c. ;  Gal. 
Exeg.  Vocal}.  Hipp.i  Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foes.  (Econom. 
fiippocrat. 

CATA'FOSIS  {Med.)  «*T«T<r»?,  from  k-twhV^  to  swallow 
down;  deglutition.    Hence  also 

CATAPOTIUM  iMed.)  a  pill.    Hipp,  de  Epid.  1.  5,  &c. 

CATA'PPA  (Bot)  the  Terminalia  catappa  of  Linnsus. 

CATAPSYX'IS  (Med.)  «»T««^.^t(,  from  tMT»-^ix*'t 
frigerate;  a  coldness  without  shivering. 

CATAPTO'SIS  (Med.)  iMTxtT»>rn,  from  xawiyr*,  to  fall 
down.  1.  A  falling  down,  the  symptom  of  apoplexy  and 
epilepsy.  2.  Tlie  spontaneous  falliag  dowD  or  a  paralytic 
limb^  Gal.  de  iol.  Morb.  Tempor,  c.  4;  Gorr.  D^,. 
Med, 

CATAPU'LTA  {Ant.)  A«  -nt  ■••a>5*,  i.  e.  fi-om  the  pelta. 
Catapult ;  a  military  engine  much  used  by  the  ancients  for 
throwing  huge  stones  at  the  enemy,  [vide  Militia'] 
Plasti.  Cure.  acU5,  seen.  3,  v.  12, 

Tt  ftno  Ur^sba,  itiim  nt-MMpnlte  itlnt. 

Diodor.  1. 14 ;  Vitruv.  1.  10,  c  15 ;  Plin.  1. 7,  c.  56 ;  Mhm,. 
Var.  Hist.  1. 6,     12  i  Plut,  Apoth. ;  Zyps.  P^eet.  \.  %^ 

CATAFUrrU  (Arf.)  the  i{j»nw£^VA^>^%^ 


CAT 


CAT 


CATARACT  [Geoe,)  the  fall  of  wtter  down  a  rocky 
precipice  in  the  hea  of  a  river, '  flrom  tmrMffmrrm,  to  throw 
down. 

Cataract  (Med.)  from  iM(r«f^«-«,  to  mingle  together  or 
put  out  of  order ;  a  disease  in  the  eye ;  so  colled  because 
the  sense  of  vision  is  confounded  if  not  destroyed.   It  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Mxpi**  and  'wixprn^  yjmim»t»^  and 
yAwNMwic ;  and  was  defined  a  flux  of  humour  about  the 
puDily  which  concretes  and  either  wholly  intercepts  the 
ngfat,  or  renders  it  dim  and  obscure ;  or  the  concretion  of 
hn  aqueous  humour,  which  is  more  or  less  an  impediment 
to  the  Bight.   Hippocmt.  1.  13,  aph.  31 ;  Gal.  Def.  Med>i 
Cel.  1.  6,  c.  6 ;  Paul.  MmnH.  I.  6,  c.  21. 
Cataract  is  now  defined  to  be  an  affection  of  the  crystal- 
line humour,  or  its  capsule,  which  becomes  so  opake, 
as  to  prevent  the  rays  of  light  from  passing  to  the  optic 
nerve.    When  the  opaque  lens  is  much  mdurated  it  is 
termed  a  hard  cataract ;  when  the  substance  of  the  lens 
seems  to  be  converted  into  a  whitish,  or  other  kind  of 
fluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule,  it  is  denominated  a  milky 
or  Jluid  cataract ;  when  the  substance  is  of  a  mean  con- 
sistence neither  hard  nor  soft,  but  approaching  to  the 
consistence  of  curds,  it  is  named  a  sott  or  caseous  cata- 
ract.  The  cataract  is  moreover  divided  into  incipient 
and  confirmed. — Incipient  cataract  is  only  suffusion  of 
sight  when  little  clouds,  like  motes  or  flies,  seem  to 
hover  before  the  eyes. — Confirmed  cataract,  is  when  the 
apple  of  the  eye  is  either  wholly,  or  in  part  covered,  and 
overspread  with  a  skin,  so  that  the  laya  of  light  cannot 
have  admittance  to  the  retina. 
Cataract  (Falcon.)  the  name  of  a  diseaie  in  Ae  eyes  of 

hawks  similar  to  that  which  afli»ts  the  human  eye. 
CATAfRlA  {Bot.)  Cat-mint;  the  Hjpopta  lopawlhiu  of 
Linnaeus. 

CATA'RRH  (Med.)  vide  Catnrrhut. 

CATARRHA'LIS  Jibrn  am^emerina  (Med.)  firom  ca- 
farrhtts,  an  epithet  for  a  fever  which  is  accompanied  with, 
or  proceeds  from,  a  catarrh. 

CATARRHE'CTICUS  (Med.)  MT>^'»(rw^,  from  fw^^,  to 
break;  an  epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  sidistances 
of  a  penetrating  and  dissolving  nature,  as  wine,  oxymel, 
&c    Hipp,  de  Rat.  Vict,  in  Acut.  Morb. 

CATARRHE'UMA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Co/arrAiu. 

CATARRHE'XIS  (Med.)  xmruf^n^,  from  pn^o^,  to  break; 
a  violent  and  copious  eruption  and  effusion.  Hijyj.  de 
Epid.  I.  4,  &C.  Catarrbexu,  in  Vogers  Nosolo^,  is  de- 
fined a  discharge  of  pure  blood  from  the  intestines,  such 
as  takes  place  in  a  dysentery. 

CATARRHCE'CUS  (Med.)  *»Tm^^ii»i,  firom  ^w,  to  flow; 
a  word  applied  to  diseases  proceeding  firom  diatination-of 
an  acrid  fluid.    Hippoc.  1.  3,  aphor.  24-. 

CATARRHOTIA  (Med.)  Mr«^W»,  fi-om  p«r«,  an  inclina- 
tion ;  a  propensity  or  inclination  downwards,  in  distinc- 
tion from  anarrntma,  or  a  tendency  upwards,  Hip- 
poc. de  Humor. — Catarrhopia  Phvmata,  tuoercles  tending 
downwards,  or,  according  to  Galea,  those  that  have  ^eu- 
apex  on  a  depending  part.   GaL  Comm.  in  Hippoerat.  de 

.  Epid,  1. 6,  sect.  1,  wh.  18. 

CATARRHO'POS  tjden  (Med.)  the  spleen  Tergtng  down- 
wards.  GaL  in  Htppocrat.  Epid.  1. 6. 

CATA'RRHUS  (Med.)  from  and  fw,  to  flow  down ; 
signifies,  according  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  a  distilla- 
tion or  defluxion  from  the  head  upon  the  mouth  and  At- 
pera  Arterial  and  through  them  upon  the  lungs.  Hip- 
ooerat.l.7t  aph.  38;  GaT.  Comm.  23  m  Prognost.;  CeU. 
I.  2,  c.  1 ;  CM.  Aurelian  de  tard  Pass.  1. 2,  c.  7 ;  Act,  Te- 
trab.  2,  serm.  3,  c.  3  ;  MarceU.  de  Medic*  c.  5 ;  Gorr.  Def. 
Med.  j  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippoerat. 

Catarrhus,  Catarrh,  among  the  modems,  is  defined  to  be 
a  morbid  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  eyes,  thnMt,  mouth,  or  lungs.  It  is  of  two  Idn^, 


namely,  eatarrktu  njriforet  a  conunon  odd  in  the  head  ; 
and  catarrhus  ni^mtcus,  or  the  contanous  catarrh, 
which  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Infiueaza.  It 
is  pUiced  by  Cullen  as  a  genus  of  disuses,  under  tlw 
Class  Pyrexia^  Order  Pr^uvia. — Catarrhus  hdsnneia- 
mu,  seu  Cynandie  parotitUea,  the  Mumpe.^ — CalarHkuM 
s^icatious,  seu  Cwanoke  tnukeaiist  the  Croup.— Cn- 
larrhus  tpimalis  meduike,  seu  veaea,  the  Stranguary. 
CATASAOICA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Anasarca. 
CATASCE'UE  (Ant.)  umrmtium,  a  training  of  the  athleUr, 
or  wrestlers,  preparatoiy  to  then:  entering  the  lists.  Gal, 
de  San.  tuend.  I.  3,  c.  2. 
CATASCHA'SMOS  (Med.)  mmtm^x^i^,  from  c-xAZ^,  to 
scarify  and  open  a  vem ;  scarification.    Gorr.  Drf.  Med.  j 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippoerat. 
CATA'SCOPUS  (Ecc.)  an  areh-deacon.  ■ 
CATASI'SIS  (Med.)  iwntnwif,  from  rM»,  to  shake;  a  de- 
tention or  extension.    Gorr.  Def,  Med.t  Foes.  (Ecomms. 
Hippoerat, 

CATA'STA  (Ant.)    I.  A  cage  or  stall,  in  whidi  d«Ve* 
were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  ^rum  at  Rome. 
Pers.  sat.  6,  v.  76. 

Cappadeau  rigidd  jmgua  ptmaSm  eatasti. 

Plin.  1. 35,  c.  18 ;  Suet,  in  Grammat.  c.  13 ;  Schol.  m  Pere, 

2.  A  str^pado,  or  some  such  machine,  on  which  Uia 

martyrs  used  to  be  tortured.    Prudent.  Peristtpk.  h  2, 

V.  397 ;  Gett.  Mart.  S.  Marian,  et  Jacob. 
CATASTA'GMOS  (Med.)  or  Casttdagmos,  Onniy^ 

from  to  distil ;  a  name  fonnerly  used  among  ths 

Greeks  for  a  distillation.  Cels.  1.  ^  c.  4. 
CATASTAfLTICUM  (Med.)  »mcnan«^  from  mmwrnrOm^ 

to  restrain ;  an  epithet  signifying  st^c,  astringent,  r»- 

Xressing.   Aet.  Tetrab.  1,  serm.  8,  o.  2Sa 
TA'STASIS  [Med.)  Mvwr««f,  firom  »AnyM,  to  consti- 
tute ;  the  constitotiim  of  the  air  or  seasons,  or  the  natum 
of  a  disease,  accordmg  to  Hippocrates.  Foes*  iEcomtmu 
Hippoerat. 

Catastasis  {Poet.)  the  third  mrt  of  the  ancient  drama, 
according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  models.  The  cata- 
statis  supports,  carries  on,  and  heightens  the  intrigue  or 
action  set  forth  in  Ae  Epitasia,  tul  it  be  ripe  for  the 
catastrophe. 

Catastasis  (Rket.)  the  narration  or  the  narrative  part  of  the 
orator's  speech  in  which  he  unfcrfds  the  matter  in  question; 
and  which  generally  forms  the  exordium.  Hermt^,  wtfi  ai^ 
p.  34;  Sopat.  Schol, ad Hermw.  p.  19,  Aid.  torn,  ii.;  Aptm. 
Art.  Rket.  p.  €92 ;  Syrian,  ad  Hermog.  p.  247. 

CATASTE'MA  (Med.)  Mmn^,  the  clothioe  air,  motion, 
and  external  habit  of  the  body ;  but  by  Galen,  in  his 
Ex^iesis,  it  is  exidained  to  ugnify  a  leaning  or  resting 
upon. 

CATA'STOLE  (Med.)  »«n»r^,  is  explained  by  Hippo> 
crates  to  signify  decent  dress.  Hippocnt.de  Decent.  Ht»,s 
Foes.  (Econom.  Hippoerat. 

CATASTRaMA  (Ant.)  tmrmermiim,  a  name  for  the  hatches 
or  decks  of  a  ship  on  which  the  men  stood  to  fight.  It  is 
sometimes  called  KMrm^tfteyfut ;  whence  the  ships  were 
called  fjif  ri^pryfbtvw  n  nMTu^feeterm,  or  covered  ships  of 
war,  in  distinction  from  the  ^^^tm,  or  the  mcovered 
ships.  Sehol.  in  Thueyd.  1.  7,  c.40;  Gyraid.de Na».G.  16; 
Sch^.  de  Mil.  Nov.  I.  2.  c.  7. 

CATA'STROPHE  (Poet.)  «Ti»f,«fi,  the  thiid  and  hut 
part  in  the  ancient  drama,  which  is  called  by  Aristotle  the 
t^*^.   Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  12. 

CATATA'SIS  (Med.)  wtwar**.  from  Mr«7M«,  to  extend 
or  to  place.  According  to  Hippocrates,  1.  The  extension 
of  a  fractured  or  dislocated  limn.  2r-7he  ftcBHalyr^placiog 
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pit^^^jiaiw,  nhen  it '» iiot  oTa  height  propordonate  to 

CATATRI'P'SIS  (Med.)  ^mt^-^h,  from  Tf^'fim,  to  rub; 
the  attrition  or  frictioD  of  machuies,  applied  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  the  organs  of  the  human  body. 

CATAUDESIS  (AM.)  *mTM^t,  vociferation. 

CATA'XA  (Mech.)  mmt^,  raw  ailk,  or  lilk  before  it  is  dyed; 

if  so  called  by  Aetius  and  Actoarius. 
CAT-CALL  (Mtu.)  or  Cal^^' a  harsh  sort  of  pipe  that 

imitates  the  noise  of  a  cat. 
CATCH  IMar.)  a  sort  of  &m(t  sailing  Teasel,  lass  than  a  hoy, 

that  will  ride  on  any  sea  whaterer. 
Catch  (Mus.)  a  humourous  vocal  composidon,  in  which 
tiw  singers  catch  up  each  others*  sentences,  ud  give  to 
the  words  a  different  sense  from  that  of  the  origbu  read- 
ing.— Catck-ciubf  a  musical  society,  who  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  singing  catches  and  ^ees. 
CATCHE^j  (Mech.)  those  parts  of  a  dock.  Sec.  which  hold 

by  hooking  and  catching  hold  of. 
CATCH-FLY  [Bot.)  the  Lyehmi  viseeria  of  Lmmeus;  a 
plant,  having  mia-Kke  leaves,  and  a  long  stalk,  terminated 
by  a  cluster  of  pur|de  flowers.  A  glutinous  liquor  exudes 
fimn  under  the  leaves  that  u  almost  as  clammy  as  birdlime, 
so  that  ants  and  other  mseots  which  happen  to  light  upon 
theae  plaoas,  are  ftstened  to  the  stalk ;  whence  &is  plant 
has  the  name  of  Cfttch-Fly. 
CATCHLAND  (Ixm)  groi}nds  of  which  it  isnot  known  to 

what  parish  they  belong. — Cateh'poU,  a  sheriff's  officer. 
CATCH-WORD  (^rint.)  the  last  word  at  the  end  of  a 

pure,  and  which  commences  the  next. 
CATE  (JVfni.)  a  name  sometinies  given  to  the  Terra  Japot^ 
mca  or  Catechu. 

CATECHE'SIS  (Med.)  nmrix^n^  from  ««^».  to  instruct 
by  word  of  mouth ;  a  term  used  by  Hippocrates  to  signify 
instmctMn  or  directing  by  word  or  mouth ;  whence  the 
terms  to  catechize  and  catechetical. 

CATECHIST  (Ecc.)  one  who.  in  the  early  ages  of  Christ- 
iani^,  was  appiunted  to  instruct  those  who  were  intend«l 
for  baptism  m  the  ^iiwiples  of  the  Christian  fiuth.  [vide 
Catwhumen} 

CATECHU'  (Bot.)  the  Areea  catechu  of  Linnaeus. 

Catbcru  (CAm.)  or  Terra  JaponUa,  a  substance  obtabed, 
by  decoction  and  evaporadm,  from  a  species  of  Mimosa, 
iniidi  abounds  in  ladiM.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
inuform  in  texture^  brittle  and  fHaUe,  and  without  smell. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  ealeeku  t  one  from  Bombay,  which 
the  lightest  colour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  l*^ ;  and 
one  from  Bengal  of  the  colour  of  choccTate,  and*  the  specific 
gravity  1*28. — Extractive  of  catechn,  the  catechu  washed 
repeatedly  in  powder  with  water  till  the  fiuids  cease  to 
precipitate  gelatine. 

CATECHU'MEN  (Ecc.)  Mr«;t:>^^»H,  one  newly  instructed 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  but  not 
baptised ;  a  novitiate  in  Christianity.  S.  Augutt,  Serm.  de 
Tempar.  116,  &c. ;  Marin,  de  Poenitent. 

CATFE  (Bot.)  the  aame  as  Ac^aiha. 

CATEGORE'MATA  (Log.)  »«TMvip>«r«,  predicables,  or 
predicable  terms,  which  answer  to  appellatives  in  graoimar. 
Porphtfr.  Iiagw. 

CATEdOREMATICA  vox  (l^-)  a  categorematical  word. 
or  a  ward  which  may  be  predicated,  or  be  the  subject  of  a 

■  propoution  by  itsdf,  as  a  man,  a  horse ;  in  distinction 
fiom  the  SyneategonmatuM  vox,  or  part  ^  the  subject, 
•B  all,  every.  non& 

CATEO<yRICAL  (Log.)  an  epithet  signifying  aflirmattve 
or  positive,  as  a  categorical  propoution,  or  a  oat^orical 
ff^ttogism,  where  all  Ae  jwoponuoos  are  affirmatives. 

CATEGORY  (Log.)  mwi^y,  from  Mwvgnpw,  to  predicate; 
a  term  signifyiag  predicaosent.  rank,  or  claas,  into  which 
Aristotle  divides  all  things  logically  considered,  making 
ten  of  these  in  number ;  namely,  sabstaace.  quantity, 
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qiiaUty,  relation,  action,  passion,  ithm,  when,  sitnatloD, 
and  habit.   Aruiot.  de  Cat^. 
CATEI'A  (Ant.)  a  barbed  dart,  or  spear  used  by  the  ancient 
Gauls. 

Virg.       L  7,  v.  741. 

Teutonieo  ritu  teltti  torqaert  eatMU, 

Serv,  in  Virg.f  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  18,  c.  7;  Lips,  Poliorcet, 
1.  4,  c.  4. 

CATEIA'OION  (Surg,)  ^urtUOim,  from  mtW  and  t&c,  a 
blade  of  grass ;  a  very  long  instrument  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  nostrils,  in  order  to  provoke  an  haemorrhage, 
in  the  cure  of  the  cephalalgia,  or  head-ach.  Aret^e 
curat,  Morb.  diuium.  1.  I.  c.  2. 

CATE'L^-VEGON  (Bot.)  the  ^m(o/ocAia  of  Linneua. 

CATELLO'RUM  olium  (Med.)  from  cataliu,  a  whelp;  olive 
oil  m  which  young  whelps  have  been  boiled  until  their  flesh 
separates  from  the  bones;  to  which  is  added  thyne, 
marjoram.  Sic 

CATEXLUS  cinereus  (Chem.)  a  cuuel  or  test,  so  called 

from  its  head  resembling  that  of  a  dog  in  shape. 
CATENA  (Anat.)  a  muscle,  otherwise  called  ti^ie  onHcut, 
CATENARY  (Geom.)  from  catena^  a  diain ;  a  curve  oa  a 
crodwd  line  formed  by  a  rope  when  hanging,  between 
two  points  of  suspension.  Sup- 
pose a  line  fixed  at  the  points 
A  and  B.  then  its  weight  will 
bend  it  into  the  curve,  A  C  B, 
called  the  catenary,  and  if  D  B 
to  A  B.  B  6  parallel  to  C  D,  the  points,  D  and  d,  infinitely 
and  d  c  he  parallel  to  the  horizon,  C  D  perpendicular 
near  to  one  another,  and  a  be  any  given  quantity,  the 
property  of  this  curve  will  be  as  f<^ow;  namely,  baBbi; 
a :  C  B. 

CATE'NULA  (Bot.)  or  Elator,  vide  Springer. 

CATER  (Gam.)  four  on  cards  or  dice. — Cater-poititf  the 

number  four.^ — Cater-fbilt  vide  Q^atrefinL 
CATERER  (PolU,)  from  the  French  adieter^  to  buy;  a 

purveyor,  or  provider  of  victuals  and  other  necessaries,  in 

the  king's  household. 
CATE'RGI  (Polit.)  public  carriers  in  the  grand  seigniw's 

dominions. 

CATERPI'LLAR  (Ent)  the  laroa  produced  from  the  egg, 
and  an  insect  of  a  most  soft  suostuice  without  wings, 
slow  in  motion.  ofVen  with  numerous  feet,  sometimes  with 
ntme,  and  very  voradous  of  its  food ;  from  the  laroa  it  passes 
by  a  nutamorphoti*f  or  transformation,  into  the  /wpa.  chry- 
salis, or  nymph ;  and.  lastly,  it  becomes  the  perfect  active 
insect  furnished  with  antenna. 

Catxrpillar  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  plant  resembling  cater- 
pillars, which  is  esteemed  for  its  seed  vessels. 

CATESBiE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planu.  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  C Ah.  perianth  superior. — CoR.  mono- 
petalous;  tu6e  straight;  border  bro&d.-^ST am. ^filatnents 
four ;  anthers  oblong.— Pist.  g«mi  roundislt ;  sk^le  fili- 
form ;  stiema  simple.— Per.  berry  oval ;  seeds  many. 
Species,  The  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Cateibaa 
smnosof  seu  Frutex  spinosuSf  Lily-Thorn,  native  of 
Providence  Island. — Catesbtea  parotfiorot  seu  Rhammu, 
&c.  native  of  Jamaica. 
CATE-VA'LA  (Bot.)  Common  Aloe,  or  the  Aloe  perfo' 

liata  of  LinnKus. 
CAT-FALL  (Afar.)  vide  Cat. 

CAT-FISH  (Ich.)  a  sea  fish  in  the  West  Indies,  so  called 
from  its  round  head  and  large  glaring  eyes. 

CaT-GUT  (Mwh.)  a  name  given  to  the  small  strii^  which 
are  used  by.  di^rent  artifions,  but  partieularW  muacal 
instrument  makers  &r  violins,  Ac  It  u  ttm^fbt^e-ufiat^ 
tines  of  sheep  or  lambs.  "  VjOUy  It. 

CATHiERESra  (Med.)  »mtmi(arH,  firam  «Hfi«,  to  takeai^^j 
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the  detractioD  or  subtraction  of  a  part  of  the  bodj  by  any 

evacuation  whatever. 
CATH^RETICA  (Mgd.)  MmUttrmU,  from«^;  caustics 

or  remedies  which  coniume  superfluous  flesh. 
CATH ADRIANS  (£cc.)  or  Cathari,  n«»*^,  pure;  a  tide 

assumed  bjr  the  NovatianSf  who  pretended  to  a  stricter 

cliurch  discipline  than  other  Christians. 
CATHAKISTS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics*  who  were  a 

branch  of  the  Manichees.    August.  H<Eres. 
CATHA'UMA  (Med.)  «W««p»wi,  from  to  purge;  tlie 

excrements  purged  off  from  any  part  of  the  body. 
CATHA'RMATA  (Ant.)  itx6mfUMr»^  sacrifices  to  the  godf 

to  turn  away  a  pestilence  >  a  victim,  or  one  devoted  to  be 

a  victim  for  the  purpose  of  expiation.    Harpocration ; 

Hesychins. 

CATHA'RMOS  (Med.)  tut$»KM^,  from  mx$ai'fm;  pur^ion  by 
medicines,  or  the  cure  of  a  disorder  by  superstitious  cere- 
monies or  sacrifices. 

CATHAROS  (Mid.)  pure  or  unmixed,  as  applied  to  the 
excrements.    Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

CAT-HARPINGS  (Mar.)  vide  Cflf. 

CATHA'RSIS  (Med.)  ««*<if«rn,  a  purgation  of  the  excre- 
ments either  natural  or  artificial. 

CATHA'RTICA  (Med.)  ^f^frtKM,  from  cathartics; 
pUTgative,  of  purging  medicines,  which  are  distinguished, 
according  to  their  properties,  into  stimulating,  refrigerating, 
astringent,  emollieat,  and  narcotic.  Gal.  Com.  3  in  Hip- 
poc.  oeTract.;  Gorr.  Def. Med.  f  Foes.CEcontm.  Hippocrat. 

CATHARTICUS  Sal  {^fed^  a  name  for  the  £p<om  Sa/^. 
•~Catharticus  Hispantcat  Sol,  a  purging  salt  procured 
from  some  springs  near  Madrid. 

CAT-HEAD  {Min  )  a  kind  of  fossil  containing  nodules 
with  leaves  called  catheads,  which  seem  to  consist  of  iron- 
stone not  unlike  that  found  in  the  rocks  near  WhitchavsD. 

Cat-head  (Mar.)  vide  Cat. 

CATHEAUTONPERAS  (Oiron.)  iWS.  t^.  the 
month  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  winter  solstice  falls ; 
it  is  so  called  by  the  Macedonians.   GaL  Com,  in  Hippoc, 

Epid.  I.  1. 

CATHE'DRA  (Archteol.)  a  ter.n  introduced  to  denote  the 
pulpit,  or  the  professor's  chair ;  it  originally  signified  any 
chair. 

Cathedra  (Med.)  kk^i^h,  from  iuc4i^«^i,  to  sit ;  the  anut. 
CATHEDRAL  (£cc.)  the  church  of  the  bishop,  and  head 

of  the  diucese. 

CATHEDRAL-DU'TY  (Mus.)  a  term  applied  to  the  duty 

or  service  performed  by  the  organist  of  a  cathedral. 
CATHEDRAUTII  {AiU.}  Sedan-men  that  cany  their 

masters  in  chairs. 
CATHEDRATIC  medicines  (Med.)  from  xmt»,'ftm^  to  destroy; 

medicines  which  consume  camosities  arising  in  wounds, 

as  proud  flesh,  &c. 
CATHEDRATICUM  (Laio)  cathedratic,  a  sum  of  two 

shillings  paid  by  the  inferior  clergy  to  the  bishop. 
CATHEMERI'hIA  (Med.)  the  tame  n  Quotidiana  Febris. 
CATHEMERrNOS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Amf^emeriaoi. 
CATHEREaiCS  (Med.)  the  aaxae  aa  Catka/tica. 
CATHERINE  pear  (Bof.)  a  well-known  species  of  pear. 
CATHsaiNB  vfhed  ( Her.)  a  sort  of  wheel,  so  called  from 

St.  Catherine,  who  suflered  martyrdom  on  such  a  wlieel. 

It  has  beea  occasionally  borne  in  coat  armour,  and  is  to 

be  found  in  the  arms  of  the  Turners'  Company. 
Catherine  whcd  {Archit.)  a  large  circular  ornament  in 

the  upper  compartment  of  Gotiiic  windows,  filled  with  a 

rosette,  or  radiating  divisions. 
Catherine,  S/,  Order  of  (Her.)  an  order  instituted  by 

Catherine,  wife  of  Pdter  the  Great,  for  ladies  of  the  first 

quality  in  the  Russian  court-    The  emblems  of  this  order 

are  a  red  cross  supported  by  a  figure  of  SL  Catherine,  and 

the  motto  Projide  et  patria. 
CATHERPLUGS  (Mar.)  the  aame  ai  Oit'hirpingt, 
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CATHESTE'COS  (Med.)  luh'fvtn,  from  utitn^,  to  eata- 
blish  or  settle ;  applied  by  Hippocrates,  in  his  Aphorisms, 
to  the  age  of  man, .  and  the  season  of  the  year ;  also  an 
epithet  for  a  strict  and  regular  diet,  according  to  Plutarch 
in  his  Precepts  of  Health. 

CATHETER  (Med.)  **ht^,  from  mi^vfM,  to  introduce; 
an  oblong  hollow  crooked  instrument  or  tube  t^ed  in  dis- 
orders inddent  to  the  blaAder,  called  by  Celsus  Figtula, 
Celi.  1.  «7,  c6;  GaL  de  Meth.  Med,  t  5,  cfi;  PatJ. 
M&nei.  1.  6,  c.  59. 

CAIHETERISMUS  (Med.)  catheterism,  the  introducUori 
of  the  catheter  into  the  bladder.    Patd.  ^ginet.  1. 6,  c.  59. 

CATHETE'RUS  (Med.)  vide  Catheter. 

CATHETI  (Math.)  the  two  legs  of  a  right  angled  triangle, 
incliiding  the  right  angle. 

CATHETUS  (Geo.)  M^tr**,  a  side,  also  a  perpendicular; 
a  line  of  a  triangle  that  falls  perpendicularly,  the  battom 
b^iog  called  the  base,  the  other  leg  the  hypothenuse.  . 

Cathetus  of  incidence  (Oitop.)  a  right  line  drawn  from  a 
point  of  the  object  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line.-.* 
Cathetus  of  re/lection^  or  of  the  e^e,  a  right  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line. — Cathetu$  ^ 
obliquation,  a  right  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  spe- 
culum in  the  point  of  incidence  or  reflection. 

Cathetus  (Archit.)  a  line  supposed  directly  to  traverse  the 
middle  of  a  cylindrical  body,  as  of  a  balluster  or  pillar. 
Vitntv.  1.  S,  c.  3. — Cathetut^  qf  an  Ionic  capital,  a  line 
falling  perpendicularly  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  volute. 

CATHIDRYSIS  [Med.)  MlJ^f,  from  mIJ^*,  to  plaett 
together ;  the  redueuig  of  a  thing  to  its  proper  place. 

CATHl'MIA  (AfiA.)  in  the  Spagirical  laogoiwe,  sienifles, 
1.  A  subterraneous  nuneral  vein,  whence  gold  and  silver 
are  dug.  S.  Concretions  in  the  iiimaees  of  gold  and  silver. 
3.  Gold.  4.  Spuma  Argenti,  5.  Soot  that  adheres  to  the 
walls  in  burning  of  brass. 

CATHMIA  ajidia  (Min.)  1.  The  cathimia  of  silver,  which 
is  of  the  colour  of  Litharge,  i.  e.  burnt  lead.  The 
spuma  aari,  tsris,  et  argenti.  There  is  also  the  Cathxaua 
Ferri. 

CATHODOS  (Med.)  tM^,  from  mtm,  downwards;  signi- 
fies literally  descent,  and  is  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the 
blood  which'forms  the  menses.  Foes.  (Etonom.  Hippocrat. 

CATHOLCEUS  (Sttrg.)  •ui«<A»it/f,  firom  mct*  and  aW*,  to 
draw  over;  an  oblong  fiUet  which  came  over  the  whole 
bandage  of  the  head,  called  periscepattrum,  which  it  held 
firm.    Gal.  de  Fasc. 

CAT-HOLES  (Mar.)  vide  Cat. 

CATHOLIC  (Ecc.)  >Mt«eAi««^  an  epitliet  signifying  universal, 
and  applied  spiritually  to  the  universal  church,  which 
Christ  has  promised  to  establish  on  earth.  The  Romish 
church  assumes  this  Utle  to  itself  as  the  church  which 
is  to  be  universally  established  in  time.  Euseb.  1.  4 ; 
August,  de  Ver.  Reitg.  c.  5,  B^Catkatie  JhUk,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity  whira  are  universallj' 
admittea  by  all  bearing  the  name  of  Christians. 

Catholic  jfre  (Chem  )  a  little  furnace  used  for  all  opera- 
tions, except  such  as  are  done  by  a  violent  fire. 

Catholic  King  (Po^/^)  a  title  belonging  totlie  Kingof  Spaia. 

CATHOLICl  (Polit.)  xat^iM,  magistmtes  with  consular 
dignity,  who  had  charge  of  the  revenues  io  the  provinces 
under  Constantino  and  his  successors.  Euseb.  I,  8,  c.  2S  ; 
Cnjuc.  de  Jar.  Fisc.  L  ,5. 

CAtHO'LICON  (Med.)  or  cathdkus,  from 
and  <)'>e«,  the  whole ;  a  general  or  universal  medicine' 
formerly  supposed  to  purge  off  nil  bad  humours. 

CATHOLICS}  (Ecc.)  the  prelates  patriarchate  of  Aotioch 
were  formerly  so  called  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

CATHO'LICUS  (Med.)  the  suae  m  jSa4holic<m,  i 


CATHYGROS  (Med,) 


ura 


lumid. 
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excenively  humid;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Uterus. 
Hipp.  sect.  6t  aph.  62. 

CATHY'PNIA.  (Med.)  from  i^nx.  sleep ;  a  profound  sleep. 

CATI  (Com.)  or  Cath,  1.  A  Chinese  weight  equal  to  one 
pound  four  ounces.  It  is  the  only  weight  at  Japan,  and 
IS  used  alfco  at  Batavia  and  other  parts  of  India.  S.  A 
small  weight  of  three  grains  used  by  the  Eastern  lapidaries 
for  weighmg  emeralds. 

CArriANG  {Bot.)  the  Dolicko$  eaUatig  of  LIniueus. 

CATIAS  {Bot.)  the^sanie  as  Ament. 

Catias  MTw<,  from  to  introduce ;  an  in- 

■  cisioii  knife  used  in  extracting  a  dead  fcetus ;  also  in  open- 
ing an  abscess  in  the  uterus.   Paul.  1,  6,  c.  74. 

CATI'LUA  (Com.)  a  weight  of  nme  ounces. 

CATI-MA'RUS  (Bot.)  the  Kieinhora  hotpUa  o^UnimuB, 

CATI'MIA  (Min.)  the  srnie  aa  Cadmta. 

CATI'NUM-ALU'MEN  (Chm.)  Pot-ash. 

CATI'NUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Ctqiella. — Cattntu  Jusorius, 
the  same  as  Crucibulum. 

GATI'SCHON  (Med.)  from  imtw^o,  to  retain ;  one  who  is 
costive,  or  not  eanly  purged.  Hippoe.  de  Ej^,  1.  6, 
aph.  8. 

CATKIN  {Bot.)  or  Catting^  the  same  as  Ament;  so  called 

from  its  resemblance  to  a  cat's  tail,    ^vide  Ament] 
CATLING  ( Surg.)  a  sort  of  dismembering  knife  used  in 

the  cutting  off  any  corrupted  member  or  part  of  the  body. 
Catling  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Catkin, 
CATLINGS  (Bot.)  the  down  or  moss  growing  about  wal- 

nut'trees  resembling  the  hair  of  a  caL 
Catlimcs  (Mus.)  small  cat-gut  strings  for  muucal  instra- 

ments. 

CATMA  (Min.)  filings  of  gold. 
CAT-MINT  (Bot.)  vide  Cat. 
CAT-PURGA'RE  (Med.)  to  purge  downward. 
CATOBLE'CTA  (Zool,)  animals  fhmished  whh  civet. 
CATOBLE'PAS  (Zoo/.)  or  Cato6lepon,  xmrmfikrrm,  a  wild 

beast  found  in  .^thiopw,  which  is  fiibled  to  kill  like  the 

basilisk,  by  its  look.   PUn.  I.  8.  c.  21 . 
CATOCAtHA'RTICA  (Med.)  from  JMT«,  downwards,  and 

»^Mfm,  to  pn^:  medicines  which  opo-ate  by  stool,  in 

distinction  irom  anocatkartica,  which  purge  upwards,  i.  e. 

emetics. 

CATaCHE  (Med.)  Catochtu,  the  same  as  Canu, 

CATOCHI'TES  (Min.)  from  mtix*,  to  retain ;  a  stone 
found  in  Corsica,  said  to  attract  and  retain  the  hand  when 
laid  upon  it.    P/in.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

CATOCHUS  (Med.)  from  mWx*,  to  retain;  a  tetanus  or 
spasmodic  affection,  in  which  tti^  body  is  rigidly  held  in  an 
upright  posture. 

CATCVDON  (Zoo/.)  from  MMTtt,  below,  and  H^i,  a  tooth ; 
the  Spermaceti- Whale»  so  called  because  it  has  teeth  only 
in  the  lower  jaw.    It  is  the  PhyseteT  Catodon  of  Linnaeus. 

CATOECPDIOS  (Med.)  mmtuiUM,  an  epithet  signifying 
domestic,  familiar,  easy  to  be  made  or  procured;  but 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  extensions  necessary  for  re- 
placing luxated  limbs.  de  Articul, ;  Foet,  CEconom. 
Hwpoc. 

CAT(£'NA  Dl  TRILLI  (Mw.)  a  diain  or  succeisum  of 
short  svllables. 

CATONIl'SMOS  {Surg.)  umrmfUM-ftii,  from  mmtm,  under,  and 
•/*•(,  the  shoulder ;  a  method  of  reducing  a  luxated  buine- 
rus.   jEginet.  1.  6,  c.  1 14. 

CAT-O'-NlNE-TAILS  {Mar.)  vide  Cat, 

CATCPSIS  (Med.)  from  mmrmnfMu,  to  see  with  quickness, 
or  acutowst;  an  acute  and  quick  paCeption,  particularly 
that  ocuteness  of  the  facultus  which  accompanies  the 
latto- stages  of  a  consumpUon. 

Catopsis  (Oja.)  vide  Catojarics* 

CATCyPTER  (Med.)  »»wnf,  from  ««t1»,  through,  and 
mrifMn,  to  see ;  the  same  as  ^culum,  . 


CATCPTRICAL  CISTULA  (Catop.)  a  machine  or  appa- 
ratus by  which  small  things  are  represented  as  large ;  near 
ones,  extremely  wide ;  witli  other  phaenomena.  It  may 
be  made  in  a  variety  of  different  ways  to  represent  different 
scenes. — Catoptric  dial,  exhibits  objects  by  reflected  rays. 
— Catoptric  telescope,  a  telescope  whidi  exhibits  objects  by 
reflection. 

CAT0OTKIC8,  a  branch  of  the  science  of  optics,  which 
breaks  off  vision  by  reflection,    [vide  Optics'] 

CATCPTROMANCY  (Ant.)  of  «iT«rrpw.  a  speculum,  and 
fMOTHx,  divination  ;  a  sort  trf*  divination  among  the  Greeks, 
by  looking  in  a  mirror  which  was  let  down  by  a  thread 
into  a  fountain  before  the  temple  of  Ceres  in  Achaia.  If 
they  saw  a  ghastly  figure  in  the  glass,  it  was  looked  upon  . 
as  a  sure  sign  that  the  sick  person  on  whose  account  the 
ceremony  was  performed  would  not  recover;  but  if  the 
image  looked  fresh,  they  concluded  favoiu^ly.  Apul. 
Met. 

CATCPTRON  (Catop.)  namTfef,  a  kind  of  optic  glass. 
CATOPYRITES  (Min.)  a  kind  of  precious  stone  fr«m 

Cappadocia.    P/in.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
CATORCHITES  (Med.)  «t^»^w,  a  sort  of  wine  in  which 

orchis  has  been  infused.    Dioscor.  1.  5,  c.  41. 
CATORETICA  (Med.)  or  catoteretica,  the  same  as  Pur- 

gantia. 

CAT-PEAR  (Bot.)  vide  Cat. 
CAT-PIPE  (Mus.)  the  same  as  Cbi-catf. 
CATRICCNDA  (Bot.)  the  Coixlacryma  ofLinnasas. 
CATS-ROPE  (Mar.)  a  rope  for  hauling  up  the  anchor  to 
the  cat-head. 

CAT-SILVER  (Min,)  a  kind  of  fossil  composed  of  plates, 
generally  plain  and  parallel,  flexible  and  elastic.  It  is  of 
three  sorts,  the  yeAow  or  golden,  white  or  silvery,  and 
the  black. 

CATS  (Mar.)  vide  Cat-headt.—Casteliated  CaU,  vide  Cat, 

CAT*S-EYE  (Min.)  a  stone  of  a  glistening  gi^  with  a 
tinge  of  green,  yellow,  m  white.  It  is  the  J^Mtpaium 
ottdut  catt  of  Linnaeus. 

CATS-FOOT  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Ale  hoof  or  Ground  Ivy, 
— Cat's'headt  a  large  sort  of  ap[d8. — Cat's-tail.  1.  That 
which  grows  in  the  winter  on  nut-trees,  pme-trees,  &c. 
S.  A  kind  of  reed  bearing  a  spike  like  the  tail  of  a  cat.— 
-  Cafe-tail  eraesj  a  perennial,  the  Phleum  of  Linnsus. 

CAT*S-PAW  (Afiir.)  in  French  Jraickeur,  ou  petit  vent  sur 
Peau.  X .  A  li^ht  air  of  wind  perceived  at  a  distance  in  a 
calm,  by  the  impression,  made  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
2.  A  name  for  a  particular  turn  made  in  the  bight  of  a 
rope,  in  order  to  nook  a  tackle  on  it. 

CATTA  of  Bantam  (Com.)  thin  plates  of  lead  on  a  string, 
200  of  which  make  a  sata,  value  3s.  ^d. 

C.\T.TA1L  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Catiin. 

CATTA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Catarea. 

CATTE'E  |Com.)  a  weight  in  Bantam,  equal  to  1200}  os. 
avoirdupoise;  in  China,  to  16  tail,  about  20}^  oz.  avoirdu- 
poise;  in  Japan,  to  ^out2l  oz.  avoirdupoise ;  in  Siam,  to  26 
tall,  or  1|  oz.  Lisbon  ;  in  Sumatra,  to  29  oz.  avoirdupoise. 

CATTLE  (Com.)  from  chattel  and  capital,  signifies  those 
quadrupeds  which  constitute  the  persw^al  property  of  a 
man,  and  serve  for  his  domestic  use.  Th^  are  distin- 
guished into  black  cattle,  a^  horses,  cows,  &c.;  homed  cattle, 
as  oxen,  sheep,  &c. ;  draught  cattle,  as  horses,  oxen,  &c, 

CAT-THYME  (Bot.)  the  Teucrwm  mtmm  of  Limueut. 
[vide  Cat] 

CATTU-GASTU'RI  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  HOitcut^ 
Cattushira^Mt  a  shrub,  the  seeds  of  which  kill  worms. 
It  is  the  Conym  of  JAnaKaB.—Catttt-iirpaii,  the  Piper 
Umgum. 

CATTY  (Com.)  vide  Cotf. 

CATUIXI-POLA  {Bot.)  the  Panetaieum  xp^ieum  of 
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CATULCyXICA  {Med.)  ur»A«ri»«,  from  ««fitfJ»,  to  cica- 
trize; inecUciDes  that  cicatrize  wounds.. 

CATULUS  {Bat.)  the  s&me  as  JuUts, 

CATU'RUS  (Bot.)  a  geous  of  planta>  Otm  SS  Dueda, 
Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  none. — Cor.  monopetaloiu ; 
dnitioiu  ovate. — St  am.  ^filaments  three;  onlAm  round- 
iih.— Fist,  germ  villose ;  styles  three ;  itigmat  acute.—' 
Pbr.  capsule  roundish ;  seed  solitanr. 

Species.  The  two  species  are  the — Caturus  spiafiorus,  seu 
Aca^ffAOf  Watta'Talut  seu  Cauda,  a^nib,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. — Caturus  seandenM,  native  of  Codun^ 
China. 

Catubds  is  also  the  name  of  the  BoOsmeria  of  Linnaeus. 

CATUS  (Zool.)  the  Felis  catus  of  Linnmis. 

CATU-TZIE'RU  {Bot.\  the  Limonia  ot  Uaaasm, 

CATZU'RUS  (Jrc/uEol)  a  bunting  horse. 

CAVA-VE'NA  {Anat.)  i.e.  holloir  vein;  the  largest  vein 
in  Uie  body,  descending  from  the  heart.  It  is  so  named 
from  its  large  cavity;  into  which,  as  into  a  common  chan- 
nel, all  the  lesser  vans,  except  the  pulmonari*,  empty 
themselves. 

CAVjE'DIUM  (Arcfiit.)  or  cava  adium,  the  ball  in  the 

midst  of  a  house ;  or  the  quadrangle  in  a  college  or  public 

building.    Vitruv.  1.  6,  c.  3. 
CAVA'LAM  {Bot.)  a  Malabaric  plant,  the  Steradia  ba- 

langas  of  Linneeus. 
CAVALCADE  (Mil)  a  pompous  procession  of  horses, 

carriages,  &c. 

TO  Cavalcade,  to  skirmish,  as  horsemen  when  they  march 
and  fire  one  at  another  by  way  of  diversion. 

CAVALCADOU'R  (Mil.)  a  name  for  the  equerry  or  master 
of  Uie  horse  at  the  court  of  France. 

OAVALI'ER  {MiL)  a  horseman  so  called,  from  xM;toAA«t 
and  eabaUuSf  a  horse. 

Cavalibr  (Man.)  one  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  horseman- 
ship. 

Cavalier  (For.)  a  work  raised  within  the  body  of  a  place 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  other  works.  But  a  French 
Cavalier,  cavalier  de  trarwkee,  in  the  attacks,  is  an  eleva- 
tion which  the  besiegers  make,  by  means  of  earth,  to  enfi- 
lade the  covert-way. 

CAVALraRS  {Poltt.)  a  name  for  the  royalists  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  in  distinction  from  the  rebels,  contemptuously 
denominated  Round-heads. 

CAVAIXO  (Con.)  a  small  brass  coin  in  Italy,  worth  only 
the  S4th  part  of  a  penny. 

CA'VALRY  {MiL)  a  body  of  horse, 

CAVA'N  {Bol.)  the  same  as  Cajaru 

Cavak  (Com.)  a  measure,  conuining  fifty  Spanish  pounds, 
used  in  some  of  the  PhtlHpine  islands,  espeoally  for  mea- 
suring rice. 

CAVATICUS  {Zool.)  an  epithet  for  cocjtles,  or  shell-fish 
that  breed  in  holes. 

CAVATI'NA  {Mus.)  a  short  air  without  a  second  part. 

CAVATION  {Archit.)  digging  away  the  earth  fiw  the 
foundation  of  a  building. 

CAVATO'RES  (Ant.)  sculptors  of  gems. 

CAVA'ZION  {Archit.)  vide  Cavation. 

CAUCA'LIS  (Bot.)  Bastard  Parsley,  a  plant,  so 

called  from.tfae  shape  of  its  flower,  which  resembles  mmiW, 
a  cup;  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and,  accordii^  to  Dios- 
corides,  provokes  urine.  JheojArast,  Hist.  Plant.  L  7, 
C  7;  Dioscor.  I.  S,  c.  169 ;  Ptin.  1 21,  c.  IS. 

Caucalis,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plantt,  CUss  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Di^ynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal  unequal ;  umdel 
partial  unequal ;  involucre  universal  undivided ;  invducre 
partial  often  five;  perianth  proper  five- toothed.— Cor, 
universal  ndi&te'.Jlorets      the  disc  abortive ;  proper. 


one  of  the  disc,  male,  small ;  fefs/it  unequal.— Stah.  ia 
all  the  flowers;  foments  five;  anthers  small. — Pist. 

fenUf  of  the  ray,  oblong ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  two.— 
*En.Jruit  ovate  oblong ;  see^  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  all  annuals  except  the  last.— 
Caucalis  grandijlora,  seu  Echinopkora,  Sjc  Great-flow- 
ered Bastard  Parsley,  native  of  Europe. — Caucalis  dau^ 
coideSf  seu  Conium,  8fc.  seu  Echinophora,  Carrot- 
leaved  Bastard  Parsley,  native  of  Germany. — GnuoJtt 
latifolia,  Tordulum,  Caucalis  aroensts,  Lamuia, 
Braad- leaved  Bastard  Parsley,  native  of  Germany*— 
Caucalis  Mauritanica^  Barbary  Bastard  Parsley,  native 
of  Mauritania. — Caucalis  pumUa,  4^.  DaucuSf  Lappula, 
seu  Daucalus,  Sfc.  native  of  Europe — Caucaiis  A/ri- 
eana,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — CaucaUs  %p- 
tophylla,  seu  Lappulat  Fine-leaved  Bastard  Parsley, 
native  of  Germany. — Caucalis  plalyearpos,  Lappsda,  &c. 
seu  Echinopkora,  native  of  Gaul.— Cfl«ca/if  arventis,  8fC. 
Coru  Bastard  l^rsley,  native  of  Germany. — Caucaiis 
anthriscus,  seu  Tordyliumy  S^.  Hedge  Bastwd  I^rsley, 
native  of  Europe. — Caucalis  Jmjonica,  Sfc.  native  of 
Japan. — Caucalts  nodosa,  S^c.  Tordylium,  seu  ToriUt 
nodosa,  Sfc.  Knotted  Bastard  Parsley,  native  of  Camiola. 
—Caucalis  macrocarpot,  native  of  Morocco.— Cnueo^ 
Orientalis,  Eastern  Bastard  Paraley,  a  biennial.  J,  Batik. 
Hist.  Plant.}  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.,-  Park, 
Theat.  Botan.;  Rati  Hist,  Plant./  Tounuf.  Imstit.g 
Linn.  Spec.  Plant. ; 
Cadcalis  is  also  the  Conium  AJricanum  of  Linneus. 
CAUCALCIDES  (Med.)  um«Wh,  the  patella,  so  called 

from  its  supposed  similitude  to  the  flower  of  the  Caucus. 
CAUCANBARDITES  (Ecc)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
sixth  century,  followers  of  Severus.  Nieephor.  1. 18,  c.  49; 
Baron.  Annat.  Ann.  535. 
CAU'CA  (Ant.)  caueon,  or  cauciumt  kiwmw,  a  drinking 
goblet  of  wood.  Hieron.  in  Jovin.  1. 2 ;  Spart.  in  Piscai, 
c.  10. 

CAU'CON  {Bot.)  the  herb  Horse-tail. 

CAUDA  (Astron.)  the  Latin  name  for  tail,  is  affixed  to  the 
names  of  several  constellations,  to  denote  certain  stars  ia 
their  tails,  as — Cauda  Capricomi,  a  star  in  the  tail  of 
Capricorn,  marked  y  by  B»er. — CowAi  Ceiif  in  the  tail  of 
Cetus,  marked  fi,— Cauda  Cggni,  marked  m^Cauda  Det~ 
phinit  marked  ■. — Cauda  Dtwmis  [vide  Dragon's  tet/].— 
Casidtt  Leouitt  the  same  ai  fi  Leo. — Cauda  ifrsee  Majorie, 
marked  i.—Caitda  Ursa  MinorUt  marked  <*» 

Cauoa  {Bot.)  vide  Tail. — Qxuda  equina,  the  same  as  Efus* 
s^um,— 'Cauda  muris,  a  species  of  RanunculuSt^Gnidb 
pordna,  the  same  as  Peucedanum. 

Cauda  Vulpis  rubicundi  (Min.)  Red-Lead. 

Cauda  Terra  ILato)  a  land's  end,  or  the  bottom  of  a  ridge 
in  arable  land. 

CA'UDAL  {Ick.)  an  epithet  for  the  fin  of  a  fish  which  forms 

iu  tail,    [vide  Ichthyology'} 
CAUDATIO  (Med.)  from  cattda,  a  tail ;  an  elongation  of 

the  clitoris. 

CAUTJEBEC  (Coffl.J  asortof  Iiats(8o  called  fivm  Caudebec, 
a  town  in  Normanoy,  where  they  are  prind{Hdly  manufac- 
tured) made  of  lambs'  wool,  the  hair  or  down  of  ostricbei, 
or  camel's  hair. 

CAU'DEX  (Bot.)  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,  that  part  of 
a.  tree  or  shrub  between  the  root  and  branchea.  TJiev- 

phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  1,  c.  ^. 

According  to  Lionseus,  the  stem  is  either  descending,  son* 
dex  descendens,  which  terminates  in  roots;  or  aseenffiw, 
caudex  ascendens,  Whidi  rises  into  brandiea  and  leaves. 
Linn.  PhiL  Botan, 
CAUDIVE'RBERA  (ZocL)  z  »pec\e»  Laeeria. 
CAUDLE  (Med.)  a  drink  made  of  mUk,  ale,  wipe,  egea» 
suga,.and.pi«.        ^.g.,,,,  GoOglC 
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CATEA  {Ani.)  the  place  in  the  amphitheatre  where  tiie 
wild  beasta  were  kept ;  frequently,  however,  the  wwd  is 
applied  to  the  middle,  or  arena ;  and  'sometimes  to  the 
wiole  interior.  Piin,  1.  8,  c  17;  VoptMC.  in  Prob.  c.  19; 
TertvU.  contra  Mare.  1.  I,  c  37;  Ammian- 1.  29;  GiouU  in 

^  Corns,  Stilieh.  L  S,  v.  322 ;  So/tmw.  in  Vopisc, 

Catsa  {Palm,)  a  hollow  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in  which 
is  a  triangle  formed  by  three  principal  lines— the  Cardiac, : 
Ce^alic,  and  Hepatic. 

CAVEAT  {Law)  a  kind  of  process  to  stop  the  institution 
of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice,  or  the  probate  uf  a  will. 

CA'VEATING  {Fenc)  a  modon  Whereby  a  person,  in  an 
instant,  brings  his  sword  which  was  presentra  to  one  side 
of  his  adversary  to  the  opposite  side. 

CA'VEDOC  (Com.)  two  Persian  measures,  the  first  of  which 
is  one  inch  longer  than  an  English  yard;  the  other,  which 
is  the  shortest,  is  three-fourths  of  the  longest. 

CAVE'UNA  Mrui^)  a  cavern;  applied  to  the  fema]B  pudenda. 

CAVERNO'SA  CORPORA  {Anat.)  two  cavernous  bodies 
which  principally  compose  the  peni$.— Cavernosa  clitoris, 
two  nervous  or  spongy  bodies,  like  those  of  the  penis. — 
Cavemosuvi  corpus  urethra^  a  third  spongeous  body  of  the 
penis. 

CA/VERS  (Min.)  a  nanie  among  miners  for  those  who  steal 
ore  from  the  mmes. 

CAVE'SON  {Man.)  a  sort  of  nose-band,  either  of  iron, 
leather,  or  wood,  fastened  round  the  nose  of  a  horse,  to 
forward  the  suppling  and  brealung  of  the  horse. 

CAVETTO  {Arch.)  an  Italian  word,  from  Ap«^-  ■ 

the  Latin  eavus,  hollow;  signifying  a  con- 

cave  moulding,  the  curvature  of  whose  \ 

section  does  not  exceed  the  quadrant  of  a  \ 

tarcle,  as  A  B  in  the  annexed  figure.  It   \ 

is  the  reverse  of  the  cnolo,  or  quarter-  B 
rmmd,  and  is  solnetimes  used  in  comices,  pedestals,  and 
the  like. 

CAUF  (Com.)  a  chest  with  holes  at  the  cop,  to  ke^  fish 

alive  in  the  water. 
CA'VIA  {Zool.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Mammalio,  Order 

Glires* 

Generic  Character.    Foreteeth  two'wedged.  —  Grinders 

ei^ht. — TaU  short  or  none. — Clavicles  none. 
Species,    The  principal  species  are  the~Cavia  Paeot 
Spotted  Cavy. — Cavia  aguti.  Long-nosed  Cavy. — Cavia 
Cobaga,  Gumea  Pig. — Cavia  MageUanica^  I^tagonian 
Cavy.— Cowfl  Capybari^  River  Cavy. 
CATIiE  {Ant.)  the  part  of  the  sacrifice  next  the  Uil.  Fest. 

de  Verb.  Sienif. 
CAVIA'R  (Com.)  Caveer,  or  Camary^  the  spawn  or  hard 
roes  of  Sturgeon,  made  into  small  cakes  an  mch  thick  and 
of  a  hand's  breadth.  These  are  salted  and  dried  in  the 
san„  and  in  that  state  are  sold  as  an  eatable  in  Italy  and 
Russia,  where  they  are  held  in  great  esteem. 
CATIA'RES  HOSTI£  {Ant,)  parU  of  beasts  next  the  tail, 

to  be  ofifered  every  year  for  the  college  of  priests. 
CAVI'CULA  {Anot,)  or  CavUlot  the  ancle. 
CA'VIL  {Rket.)  vide  CavillatioR. 

CAVILLATION  (Rhet.)  or  Cavilling,  the  advancing  a 
&lse  argument,  knowing  it  to  be  fiillacious,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  victory ;  whence  cave/,  the  false  argu- 
ment itself. 

CA'VIN  {MH,)  a  natural  hollow  sufficiently  capacious  to 
lodge  a  body  ^  troops  and  fiicilitate  their  approadi  to  a 
'  place. 

Gavin  {Fort.)  French  for  a  hollow  way  which  runs  round 
the  works  of  a  fortified  place  and  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
troich. 

CA'VITAS  INNOMINATA  (Anat.)  from  carw,  a  hollow 

cavi^  at  the  anterior  or  upper  part  of  the  antt-helex. 
CA^ITAS  {Anat.)  any  large  hollow  pUces  hi  the  body 
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which  form  or  contain  some  essential  part   They  are 
either — Great  Cavities,  as  tbe  head,  chest,  &c. ;  or  lest,  as 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  brain,  &c 
CAUK  (Mm.)  a  coarse  taJcy  tpar,  the  Baryies  vulgaris  of 
Lionaens. 

CAUKER  {Vet.)  the  bending  or  turning  up  of  the  heels  oC 
the  shoes  of  horses,  which  serves  to  prevent  them  from 
slipping. 

CA'UkiNG  {Archit.y  the  art  of  dovetailing  across. 
CAUL  {Anat.)  the  vulgar  name  for  the  onwn/ufR. 
CAULCEIS  (Low)  ways  cased  with  flinU.&c.  Stat.G.  H.S, 
CAUfLDRON  {Mech.)  a  large  kind  of  boiling  vessel. 
CAULEODON  {Surg.)  -from  xMvket,  a  stalk,  because  it  is  in 

the  shape  of  a  stalk ;  a  species  of  fracture  when  tbe  bone 

is  broken  transversely,  so  as  not  to  cohere. 
CAULE'SCENT  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  plant,  planta  caw 

lescens,  having  a  stem  diferent  from  that  which  produces 

the  flower.   It  is  opposed  to  acauOs,  or  strailess.  Linn. 

Phil.  Botan. 

CA'ULIAS  {Bot.)  MtvAi^^  an  epithet  for  that  juice  of  the 
Silpbium  which  flows  from  the  stalk,  in  distmction  from 
that  which  flows  from  the  root,  and  is  called  pt^Mf. 
CAULl'COLE  {Archit,)  caulicula,  from  caulis,  a  sUlk;  a 
name  for  the  eight  small  stalks  between  eadi  of  the  two 
rows  of  leaves  in  the  Corinthian  capital.    Vitntv.  I.  4,  c.  1. 
CAULI'FEROUS  PLANTS  {Bot.)eiom  ara/iV,astalk.  And 
Jero,  to  bear ;  an  epithet  An*  plants  which  have  a  true 
-  caulis  or  stalk. 

CAOJLIFLOWRR  {Bot.)  the  finest  sort  of  cabbage;  a  va- 
riety of  the  Bratsica  oleracea  of  Linneus. 

CAULIFO'RMIS  {Bat.)  stemlike,  an  epithet  for  that  part 
of  plants  which  penetrates  under  the  soil. 

CAIJLINE  \Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf :  JbUum  eaulinum,  a 
leaf  which  is  attached  immediately  to  the  stem. 

CAULIS  {Bot.)  from  the  Greek  umtoA^  which  Muifies 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  is  called  in  ^in  truncus,  and  in  ^slish 
trunk  t  but  it  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the  Mwk  or 
herbaceous  item  which  lasts  but  one  ot  two  yean,  [vide 
Stalk,  Stem"} 

CAULK  (Mar.)  vide  Calk, 

CAULO'DES  {Bot.)  Mt>A«/«,  a  kind  of  broad-leaved  Cole- 
wort. 

CAULOnrON  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  Beta,  Beet. 
CA'ULPES  [Law)  vide  Caupes. 

C A'UMA  ( Med.)  mS^,  from  mh«,  to  bum ;  any  violent 
heat. 

CA'UNGA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  ^rrca. 
CA'UKI.£  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  figs,  so  called  because  they 

were  brought  from  Caunus,  a  sea-town  of  Caria.  PUn 

1.  15,  c.  19. 

CA'UPES  (/.ate)  or  Capes,  any  gift  given  by  a  man  to  his 

patrons  during  his  own  lifetime. 
C.i'UPONATE  {Archisol.)  from  caupo,  to  keep;  a  victual^ 

line  house. 

CAURCPNES  (Con.)  Caursini,  Italians  who  came  into 
England  about  the  year  1235,  calling  themselves  Pope's 
merchants.  They  derive  th»r  name,  according  to  CoweU 
from  Cavisom  Cavin,  a  town  in  IxMnbardy,  where  they 
first  practised  tbe  arts  of  usury  and  extortion.  Mat, 
Paris,  403. 

CAU^A  mairimomipraioeuti  {Lan)  a  writ  wherein  a  woman 
gives  lands  in  fee  simple  to  a  man  that  he  should  marry  her, 
and  he  refuses  so  to  do  within  a  reasonable  time. 

CAU'SAL  propositions  {Lo^.)  propositions  connected  toge- 
ther by  a  causal  conjunction,  as  because,  as,  since,  Ac 

CAU'SALTT  {Min.)  the  earth  or  stony  matter  separated 
from  the  tin  ore  in  the  stamping  mill. 

CA'USAM  nobis  significes  {Law)  a  writ  directed  to  a  mayor  , 
of  a  town  on  delay  of  the  performance  of  his.<|(ity,  requir« 
ing  him  to  show  cause  why^^e^sg^g^jij^  ^OOglC 
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CAUSA'RII  militea  (Mil.)  invaUiU,  or  soldiera  who  were  dis- 

.  missed  because  they  were  sick  or  mttimed.   Liv.  1.  6,  c.  6. 

CAUSE  (PAy.)  whatever  produces  an  effect,  or  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  caused  to  happen.  Causes  are  distinguished 
into— £^c»nf  cause>  the  only  true  and  proper  cause  of 
any  thing*  in  distinction  from  a  secondary  cause,  or  that 
which  is  subsernent  to  another  cause.  In  this  sense  God 
is  the  only  efficient  cause,  or  the  ^rst  cause,  to  which  all 
other  causes  are  KCmdary.— Necessary  cause,  that  which 
is  concerned  in  producing  ah  effect,  not  by  the  will  of  any 
:  agent,  but  by  a  necessary  law  of  nature,  as  the  sun  emit- 
ting its  rays,  or  a  spring  its  waters.  This  may  be  other- 
wise termed  a  mtural  cause. — E^ivocal  cause,  that  which 
is  of  a  different  kind  and  denomination  from  its  effect. — 
Accidental  cause,  that  which  produces  effects  incidentally ; 
as,  for  the  sun  to  kill  any  person  by  the  force  of  its  rays. 

Cause  {Log-)  the  end  for  which  a  thing  is.  The  Final  cause 
is  that  which  is  the  direct  end  or  motive  for  an  action,  &c. 

Cause  (Med.)  that  by  which  any  disease  is  produced:  this 
is  called  eidier  remote  or  proximate ;  the — Remote,  predis- 
poTient,  or  antecedent  cause,  called  by  the  Greeks  rpoiryvfcini, 
H  that  which  changes  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis- 
pose it  for  the  reception  of  disease  upon  the  accession  of 
another  cause:  this  consists  principally  in  temperament, 
plethora,  and  cstcochymy.— Proximate  cause,  otherwise 
called  the procatarctie cause,  and  by  the  Greeks  thewfiipetTti, 
is  that  cause  the  accession  of  which  to  the  remote  cause  ex- 
cites, and  in  conjunction  with  it  forms,  the  disease.  Proxi- 
mate causes  are  either  external  or  internal,  and  by  Boer- 
haave  are  reduced  to  four  classes ;  namely,  the  ingesia,  or 
things  entering  the  body ;  gesta,  things  done,  as  afiections 
of  the  mind,  exercise,  &c.;  things  retained  or  excreted; 
and  lastly,  Uiings  applied  to  the  body,  as  air,  vapour,  &c. 

CA'USEWAY  {liiech.)  or  causey,  in  French  ckaussee,  from 
the  Latin  calcetum,  a  pathway  made  of  stones  and  rubbish, 
signifies  any  patli  nused  above  the  level  of  the  ground  that 
is  near  it,  and  paved  with  stones  or  gravel. 

CA'USIA  (Ant.)  tunrU,  a  hat  worn  by  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia. 

P0//.I.IO,  c.  31;  Pha,inDmet.\  Phut,  Mil, CHor.  act^, 
seen.  2,  v.  4. 

Facito  nt  rtvias  httc  ornatus  omatu  naucUrico, 
Cfmiiam  ftabeu  ferrugineam. 

CAUSI'DICI  (Law)  causides,  lawyers,  or  pleaders  of  causes. 
CA/USiS  (Med.)  Mtvrif,  from  mjw,  to  bum;  another  name  for 

Ambusta. 

CAUSODES febris  (Med.)  a  burning  fever. 

CAUSO'iVIA  (Med.)  from        to  burn ;  a  burning  heat  and 

inflammation.    Gorr.  Def.  Med. 
CA'USTIC  (Chem.)  an  epithet  for  potash,  from  its  corrosive 

quality. 

Caustic  stone  (Surg.)  a  caustic  composition. 

Caustic  curve  (Geom.)  a  curve  formed  by  the  concourse  or 
coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light  reflected  or  refracted  from 
aome  other  curve.  The  former  is  called  the  catacaustic 
curve,  uid  the  latter  the  diacaustic.  [vide  Catacatutic,  SfcSj 

Caustic  Barley  (Bot.)  the  seeds  of  the  Ceoadilla  Htspa- 
norum ;  so  called  from  their  caustic  quality. 

CAUS'nCA  (Med^  from  kmU,  to  bum ;  caustics,  so  called 
because  when  applied  to  any  live  part  of  the  body  they 
bum  it  to  a  bard  crust,  or  eschar :  for  this  reason  Uuy  are 
also  called  escharotic  medicines. 

CAU'STICUM  Americamm  (Med.)  thesame  as  CevadiUa. — 
Canaicum  commuiie/ortius,  is  made  by  adding  five  pounds 
four  ounces  of  quick  liirie  to  water  of  pure  kali  sixteen 
pounds.— Caiu<Kt(iii  lunare,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  used 
'  by  sureeons  when  melted  and  cast  into  cyliodriod  pieces 
about  the  size  of  common  slate  pencils.^ — Cm^icum  opia- 
ium,  opiated  caustic, 

C A'USUS  (Med.)  >M«r«{,  from       to  bum ;  a  burning  fever, 


one  of  the  continual  kind,  attended  with  a  burning  heat, 

and  most  intense  thirst. 

CAUTE'LA  (Archaol.)  a  cautel,  caution,  or  security. 

CA'UTER  (Surg.)  wwriip,  from  ucf«.  to  bum;  aseermg  iron 
to  buhl  a  sore  with.    Veget.  1.  %  c.  6. 

CAUTERISATIO  (Med,)  from  luwn^^m,  cauterising. 

CAUTE'RIUM  (Med.)  firom  ^U>,  to  bum;  a  caut^y,  or 
whatever  is  applied  to  any  live  part  of  the  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buramg  it  to  a  crust.  Cauteries  are  actual,  as  ac- 
tual fire,  &ni  potential,  i.  e.  tliose  which  have  the  power  of 
consuming  gradually,  as  Quick-lime,  Butter  of  Antimony, 
Oil  of  Vitnol,  &c.-^Silver  Cautny;  a  cautery  made  of 
silver,  which  is  accounted  the  best  of  the  potential  kind. 

CAUTING  iron  ( Vet.)  an  iron  used  to  sear  or  bum  the 
parts  of  a  horse  that  require  it. 

CA'UTION  (Ctts.)  a  sum  of  money  paid  on  matriculatioD  at 
the  university,  by  way  of  caution,  or  security. 

Caution  (Mil.)  an  explanatory  address  to  the  soldiers  pre- 
vious to  giving  the  word  of  command,  that  they  may  the 
better  execute  the  movement  required  of  them. 

CAUTICVNE  admittenda  (Lavo)  a  writ  lyin^  against  a  bishop 
who  holds  an  excommunicated  person  in  prison  forcontempt. 

CAUTIONER  (Lavi)  a  person  in  the  Scotch  law  who  be- 
comes bound  for  another  to  the  performance  of  any  deed 
or  obligation. 

CA'VY  (Com.)  vide  Caviar. 

CA'WK-STONE  (Min.)  a  kind  of  mineral,  akin  to  the  white 

milky  mineral  juice  of  lead-mines. 
CA'WKING  time  (Falcon.)  the  pairine  Ume  of  hawks. 
CA'XA  (Com.)  another  name  for  Cash. 
CA'YA  (Loto)  a  key  or  water-lock. 

CAYA'GIUM  (Lam)  a  toll  or  duty  paid  at  keys  or  wharia 
upon  the  landing  of  goods. 

CAY'ENNITES  (Ecc.)  \-ide  Cainites, 

CAY'ENNE  (Bfd.)  or  Cnvenne  P^per;  a  powder  prepared 
from  several  species  of  the  eapstcum,  but  particularly  the 
capsiam  minmum,  or  Bird  Pepper,  which  is  the  hottest  tk 
all.  In  this  state  it  was  originally  imported  firom  Cayenne, 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Guayana,  fifom  which  it  took  its 
names.  It  is  now  brought  from  both  the  Indies,  and  some- 
times the  pods  are  imported  in  an  unprepared  state. 

CAYMA'RES  (Zool.)  the  West  Indian  crocodile  or  alligator. 

CAYUTA'NA  luzmis  (Bot.)  another  name  ibr  the  Fagara 
Major. 

CAZA'BI  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Cassada, 
CA'ZEMATE  (Fort.)  vide  Casemate. 
CA'ZERN  (Fort.)  vide  Casern. 

CA'ZIMI  (Astrol.)  the  centre  of  the  sun,  A  planet  is  said 
to  be  in  cazimi  when  it  is  not  ^ve  70  degrees  distant  fr(KXt 

the  body  of  the  sun. 
CEANOa'HOS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Carduus. 
CEANOTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chus  5  Pentandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ;  boider 
five-parted.— CoR^pe<a&five.—STAM.,/E2iime/ifj  five :  ati- 
thers  roundish.— riST.  gvm  superior;  style  cylindric; 
sti^a  obtuse. — Per.  ierry  dry;  seeds  solitary. 

Speaes.  The  species  are  shrubs  as — Ceanothus  ameri- 
canits,  Celastrus,  sen  Evonymus,  Sfc.  American  Ceanothus, 
or  New  Jersey  tea,  native  of  Virginia. — Ceanothus  ma- 
crocarpus,  native  of  New  Spain.^-CeonofAtu  asiaticut, 
seu  Grosttdaria,  Asiatic  Ceanothus,  a  shrub,  native  of 
CeyloD,— CniffoMitf  africanus,  seu  Celastrus,  seu  Ai- 
cinda,  SfC,  native  of  Ethiopia. — Ceanothiu  capsular!^ 
native  of  Olaheite.  —  Ceanothus  microphyllus,  small- 
leaved  Ceanothus,  native  of  North  America. — Ceasu- 
thus  laniger,  woolly  Ceanothus,  native  of  New  Holland. 
— Ceanothus  nitidus,  glossy  Ceanothus,  native  of  New 
Holland. — Ceanothus  globulosus.  Round-headed  Ceano- 
thus, native  of  New  Holland.— Gfi^no/Aur  redinaius^ 
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seu  Rhamntu,  native  of  Jamaica* — Ceanoihus  circim- 
tcittttst  seu.  Rhamnus  circuttucissus,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

CEA'PEGILDE  {Archaol.)  from  the  Saxon  ceap,  cattle,  and 

Tilb,  a  yielding ;  a  yielding  of  cattle. 
CE'BELL  (Miu.)  a  species  of  air  which  was  frequent  in  the 

time  of  Charles  II. 
CEBI  Galiinte  {Cook.)  the  broiled  liver  of  a  hen.  CaOeU, 

Lex  Med. 

CEBIPl'RA  JBrasitiensihus  [Bot.)  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil, 

the  bark  of  which  is  bitter  and  astringent. 
CE'BRIS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Cryj^ocephalus  of 

Unnsus,  having  the  lip  entire,  and  palpigerous  at  the  tip. 
CE'BUS  IZool:)  a  sort  of  monkey. 

CE'CIS  {Bot.)  wpuf,  from  nvcU,  to  spring,  because  it  springs 

stuldenly  from  the  o^.   A  gall  of  the  <ak. 
C  CLIFF  {Mut.)  is  so  c^led  because  it  gives  to  the  two  notes 

on  the  same  line  with  itself,  the  letter  C  standing  for  tbeir 

local  name. 

CECRCVPIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S2  Dweda, 
Order  2  Diandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spathe  ovnte. — Cob.  none,  un- 
less the  scales  be  called  nectaries. — StAti.JUaments  two; 
anthers  oblong. —  Fist,  germs  many ;  styles  solitary ;  stig- 
mas lacerated. — P£r.  berry  one-celled;  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Cecropia  peliata, 
seu  CoilotapaluSt  Ficus,  Yarumot  S^c.  seu  Ambatba^  Sfc. 
Trumpet-tree,  or  Snake-wood,  native  of  Jamaica. — Ce~ 
cropia  palmata,  seu  Ambayba,  native  of  Brazil. — Ce- 
CTojAa  concolor,  native  of  Brazil. 
CECRV'PHALOS  {Mat.)  m«p?)«a^,  from  V^"?  to  bide, 

ngnifies  properly  a  net  in  which  women  confined  their  hair ; 

but  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  stomachs  of  ruminating 

animals. 

CEDAR  (Bot.)  a  well-known  evergreen  of  Mount  Libanus, 
the  Pimts  eednu  of  Linnsus.  It  is  very  like  the  juniper 
in  its  appearance,  as  also  in  its  heating  and  astringent  qua- 
lity. The  timber  of  the  cedar  is  said  never  to  decay ;  for 
which  reason  it  is  used  in  the  building  of  ships  and  roofs. 
It  also  produces  an  oil  or  juice,  with  which  books  were 
snwnted  to  preserve  them  from  being  worm-eaten ;  whence 
the  Camina  cedro  linenda  of  Horace,  and  cetfrv  digna 
of  Peruus,  for  things  worthy  of  immort^ity.  Tliere  ore 
other  uees  bearing  this  name,  as — Baibadoes  Cedar,  the 
Cedrela  odorata^^enmiAaM  Cedar,  the  Juniperut  Bermu- 
^Mfia.— Carolina  Cedar,  the  Junipena  Firg»uaiut.«Ja- 
malca  Cecbr,  the  Abroma. — Lycian  and  Phoenician  Cedar, 
.  the  Junipena  Lyda  et  Phoenicia.^W\ute  Cedar,  the  Cu- 
pressus  thymdes. 

CeDIXLA  {Gram.)  a  mark  thus  («)  which  is  put  under  the 
French  9,  to  give  it  the  sound  of  s. 

CE'DMA  {MedJ^  from  mJW,  to  disperse;  the  same  as  Pu- 
dendagra. 

CEDMATA  {Med.)  %i3t**T»,  inveterate  defluxions  of  hu- 
mours on  the  joints,  especially  that  at  the  hip. 

CE'DRA  essentia  de  {Nat^  the  same  as  Bergamotte. 

CEDRATUS  {Ant.)  cedrated ;  i.  e.  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
cedaz  trees. 

CEDRE'LA  {Bot.)  a  genns  of  plants,  Class  5  PaOamtna, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

.  Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  monophyllous. — Cor. 
funnel-form ;  tube  bellied  below ;  petals  obtuse.— Stau. 
^)E2ameiif I  five ;  nt^hers  oblong.— Fist,  receptacle  ^ro^er, 
five-cornered;  germ  globular;  ffjrfe  cylindric;  .tt^ma 
headed.— Pbh.  captuU  superior;  seeds  nmnerous;  reeep- 
tade  woody. 

S^tecie*.   The  only  q>ecies  is — Cedrela  odorata,  seu  Bar- 
badensium,  Barbadoes  Bastard  Cedar,  a  shrub,  native  of 
South  America. 
CumsLA  is  also  the  SntOema  of  lannieus. 


CEDRELATE  (Bot.)  according  to  Bellonius,  from  xii^, 
the  Cedar,  and  lAccrn,  the  Fir-Tree ;  a  species  of  cedar 
which  is  stud  to  exceed  all  other  trees  in  size.  PUn.  1. 34> 
c.  6. 

CE'DRIA  {Bot.)  utifiM,  from  xi^,  the  pitch  and  resin  of 
the  great  cedar  tree.  Dioscor.  1.  1,  c.  105;  IHin,  1.  24, 
c.  5  ;  Schol.  in  Nicand.  Theriac. 

CEDRI'NUM  IChem.)  a  name  for  the  composition  of  wax 
and  resin  used  for  ships. 

Cedrinuu  vinum  {Mea,)  xii^nt  «re(.  Cedar  wine.  It  is  heat- 
ing, diuretic,  and  gently  astringent.    Dioscor.  I.  5,  c.  45. 

CE'DRIS  {Bot.)  »nl^,  the  fruit  of  the  great  cedar,  which, 
according  to  Dioscorides,  is  heating  and  prejudidal  to  the 
stomach.   Dioscor.  1.  2,  c  105 ;  ZYm.  I.  2^  c.  5. 

CEDRITES  {Bot.)  mJ^V^c,  a  wine  in  which  the  renn,  dis- 
tilled from  cedar  trees,  has  been  steeped.  Diotcor.  1. 5,  c.  47* 

CE'DRIUM  {Bot.)  xU^m^  the  pitch  and  resin  of  the  great 
cedar  tree  with  which  books  and  other  things  were  anmmed, 
to  preserve  them  from  moths,  worms,  and  rottenness. 
Bomes  were  also  embalmed  in  Egypt  with  this  juice. 
Theoph.  Hitt.  Plant.\.^tC.^\  rifruv.1.2,  c.9;  P^in.  1.16, 
c.  11. 

CEDRO  {Bot.)  the  Citron-tree. 
CEDRO-MELA  (Boi.)  the  fruit  of  the  Citron-tree. 
CEDRONE'LLA  {Bot.)  the  Dracocephalum  Canarimse  of 
Linnaeus. 

CEDRO'STIS  {Bot.)  from*f(I^,  because  it  smells  like  cedar; 

the  Bi^nia  alba  of  Linnsus.    Plin.  1.  23,  c  1. 
CEDROrTA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria^ 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ;  parts  ovttte. 

— CoH.  none. — St  am.  ^plaments  eight;  anthers  roundish. 

— Pi8T^«m  superior ;  style  short ;  itigma  obtuse. 
Species.   The  two  species  are  the— Cedro^a  tongifoUa,  seu 

Aniba,  Sfc.  a  shrub,  native  of  Guiana. — Cedrota  giiianen- 

sis,  seu  AnibOf  S[c.  a  tree,  native  of  Guiana. 
CEDRUS  {Bot.)  the  Cedar-tree;  so  called  from  Ke- 

dron,  a  valley,  where  it  grew  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
the  Pinus  cedrus  of  Linnsus.  This  tree  is  remarkable  for 
the  durability  of  its  wood,  and  the  oil  or  resin  which  it 
yields,  called  cMifrM  or  cedrium.  [vide  Cedar,  Cedria,  and 
Cedrium]  It  is  also  the  Cedrda  odoraia^Cedrut  cupret- 
iutf  the  JuM^erm  Lyda.— Cedrus  Americana,  the  same  as 
TfM. — Cedrus  bacdjiera  Sabtna,  the  Juniperut  Sabiaa. 
CEDUE  {Chem.)  the  air. 

CE'DUOUS  {Bot.)  from  cado,  to  cut  or  lop  trees ;  an  epi- 
thet wplied  to  trees  which  used  to  be  cut  or  lopped. 

CEGFNUS  {Asfron.)  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  star,  in 
the  leR  shoulder  of  Bootes,  which  is  manced  y  by  Bayer. 

CE'IBA  ^ot.)  the  same  as  the  Bombax. 

CE'ILING  {Mar.)  in  Frendi  vaigret  or  w^gTogr,  the  inude 
planks  of  ships. 

Ceilino  {Archit.)  from  ceelum,  the  sky;  the  inside  of  the 
roof  or  top  of  an  apartment,  in  distinction  from  the  surface 
of  a  floor.  Ceilings  are  either  flat  or  coved. — Flat  ceilings 
are  adorned  with  large  compartments,  foliages,  or  figures,^ 
which  are  formed  by  raising  mouldings  on  the  surface,  or 
by  depressing  the  panels  within  a  moulded  inclosure. 
The  compartments  in  octagon  ceilings  are  called  a^rs, 
and  the  mode  of  making  sucti  compartments  is  callea  co/^ 
Jerin^.— Coved  ceUings  are  sometimes  concave  round  Me 
margm,  and  flat  in  the  middle,  or  otherwise  they  are 
vaulted.  When  a  ceiling  is  made  on  the  under  nde  of  the 
raflers  of  a  roof,  it  is  said  to  be  camp-ceiled. 

Ceiling  {Carpent.)  a  term  denoting  the  tath  andplrotwat 
the  top  of  a  room,  or  on  the  under  side  of  common  or  ceiU 
ing  joists ;  also  the  joisting,  ribbing,  or  bracketing,  for 
si^iporting  the  lath  and  plaster  of  the  upper  surface  or 
''ceihng  of  a  room.— CriVtJ7£-;/2oor,  the  jp^t^lB*suid  u^U^ 
supported  by  the  beams  of^the  SitSiCkfiCtl^i^;^lls»,^^nn^ 
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Wanu,  which  are  either  mortised  into  the  sides  of  the 
binding  joists*  with  pulley  mortises,  or  notched  upon,  and 
nailed  up  to,  the  under  stdes  of  the  joists. 
CEI'NTIIE  {Archil.)  French  for  a  woodeo  arch  to  build 
vaults  on. 

CEVNTURE  {Archil.)  French  for  the  ring  or  circle  which 

goes  round  the  top  or  base  of  a  column. 
Ceintube  miliiaire  {MU,)  French  for  a  broad  leathern  belt 

worn  round  the  waist. 
C£'iRl£  (Med.)  MtfM,  flat  worms. 

CELANDINE  (Bof.)  a  perennial,  the  Cheledoimm  of  Lin- 
nsus. 

CE'LA'RENT  (Log.)  a  syllogism,  in  the  first  figure,  haying 
the  second  proposition  a  universal  affirmative,  and  the 
other  two  universal  negatives,  as 

C  e       No  animals  are  devoid  of  seose. 
L  a       All  men  are  animals  :  ergo 
R  e  NT  No  men  are  devoid  of  sense. 

CELA'STRUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogifnia, 

Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  one-leafed;  divisi-jm 
obtuse.— Cor.  Ave.— Stah.  ^ments  five ;  an- 

thers very  small. — PiST.  germ  very  small ;  **yfe  subu- 
late ;  ttig""*  obtuse. — Vxtt.  capsule  coloured ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the—Celastrus^i' 
formis,  seu  inermis^  Sjc  Filiform  Branch  Staff  Tree,  na- 
Uve  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Celastriis  scandens,  seu 
inemtis,  Sfc  seu  punctattu,  8fc.  seu  Evonymoidet,  S^c. 
Ku  Frutex,  Climbing  Staff  Tree,  native  of  Canada. 
Celattrus  patiiculatuSt  seu  inermis,  ^-c,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. — Celastrus  procumbenst  Sfc-  Procumbent  Staff 
Tree,  a  shrub,  nnuve  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
Celastrus  acuminatus,  ^c.  ■  Acuminate-leaved  Staff  Tree, 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Celastrus  cas.\i- 
noidei,  Crenated  Staff  Tree,  native  of  the  Cana- 
ries.—  Cdattrus  striatusy  native  of  Japan.  —  Celastrus 
cemuus,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.—  Celastrus 
undatus,  native  of  the  Cai>e  of  Good  Hope.— Cc/a*/nu 
edtdist  leu  Catha  edtdis^  native  of  Arabia  Felix. — 
Celastrus  crenaiuSy  Sfc,  Notch-leaved  Staff  Tree,  native 
of  the  Marqueses  islands.— Ce^nu  dilatatus,  seu  En- 
vonymoides,  Sjc,  naUve  of  Japan,— Crfarfrw  myriifoliis, 
Src  Myrtle-leaved  Staff  Tree,  native  of  Virginia.— -Ce- 
lastrus  Majftenus,  leu  Maytenus,  4^.  native  of  Chili. — 
Cdastrus  alatut,  Wing-brapched  Staff  Tree,  native  of 
Japan.— Ce^ffruf  linearis,  seu  nutontf,  ije.  Linear- 
leaved  Staff  Tree,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
Odastrus  integrifblitiSt  seu  spinosus,  Entire-leaved 
Staff  Tree,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Celas- 
trus emarginaius.  seu  Kattanchi  MuUu,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Celastrus  phtfUacanthuSy  Sfc,  native  of  Se- 
negal.— Cdastrus  fiuzifoliati  seu  Lycium,  Box-leaved 
Staff  Tree,  native  of  Ethiopia. — Celastrus  pyracanthus, 
seu  Luciutn,  S^c.  native  of  ^Ethiopia. — Celastrus  lucidus, 
seu  EuonymuSf  Shining  Staff  Tree,  or  Small  Hottentot 
Cherry.  —  Celastrus  angustifaliust  Narrow-ieaved  Staff 
Tree,  native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Cklastrus  is  also  the  Cassine  Capensis, 

CEOiATURE  {MecJt.)  the  art  of  engraving  or  cutting  in 
metals. 

CELATUS  aer  {Chem.)  ur  stagnaling  in  welU  or  close 
buildings,  neither  warmed  by  the  sun,  nor  agitated  by  the 
.«ind. 

CELDRA  {Com.)  a  mearare  among  the  Scotch,  called  by 
them  a  chaldar;  whoice  our  chaldroo  of  Scotch  or  New- 
castle coals. 

CEfLE  {Med.)  wtxt,  fttun  mAm>«  to  awdl  out ;  a  brmia  or 

rupture  of  any  kind. 
CE'LERES  (iM.)  a  body  of  300  men*  choMn  by  Romulaa 


lo  defend  him  and  execute  his  commands ;  they  were  so 
called  from  their  quickness  of  dispatch,  from  iuA4«,  a  horse- 
man, or  from  Celer^  the  slayer  of  Remus.  Dionys.  ArUif, 
1.  2;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signj/.;  Sero.  in  JEn,  1.  9.  v.STO; 
Si^on.  de  Antiq,  Jur,  Civ.  Roman.].  2,  c.  3 ;  Panvin.de 
Ctvit.  Roman,  c.  S ;  Ursat.  de  Not,  Rom.  apud  Grmf.  The- 
sttUT.  Antiq.  torn,  xi,  p.  601. 

CE'LERI  {Bot.)  or  cdery,  the  Mpium  dulce. 

CELE'RIAC  (fiat.)  or  twmip  rooted  cdery^  a  ^edes  of 
parsley. 

CELEKRIMI  descensus  linea  (Matk^  the  curve  of  awiftett 

descent  of  a  natural  body. 
CELE'RITY  {Phy.)  an  affection  of  motion  by  which  any 

moveable  body  runs  through  a  ^ven  space  in  a  giren 

I  time. 

CELE'STIAL  {Astron.)  an  epithet  for  i^hat  appertainB 
to  the  heavens,  aa  the  celestial  sphere,  the  cdestw  globe, 
and  the  like. 

CELE'STINE  {Min.)  a  species  of  the  Strontian  salts. 
CELE'STINES  {Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by  one 

Peter,  a  Samnite,  who  was  afterwards  pope*  by  the  name 

of  Celestin  V. 

CELEUS^A  {Ant.)  kiaim-^m,  a  shout  of  encouragement, 
which  mariners  make  to  one  another  whilst  they  are 
engaged  in  any  work,  similar  to  "  Ho  up,"  and  such  like 
words,  used  among  sailors  in  modem  times. 
Mart.  1.4,  ep.  64>,  v.  21. 

Qmw  nmrumpm  nautkum  eAitmt. 

Serv.  in  JEn.  1.  8 ;  Gloss.  Cyrill. ;  Gyrald.  de  Navig,  c  16*; 

Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  106  ;  Sch^^  de  Mil.  Nov.  1.  S,  c.  1. 
CELE'USTES  {Ant.)  he  who  shouted  the  celeusoaa  to  tbe 

mariners,    [vide  Odeusma"} 
CE'LIA  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  ale  formerly  made  in  Spain,  IHin, 

1. 22,  c.  25, 
CE'LIAC  {Med.)  vide  Cceliac. 

CELIBA'RIS  hasta  (Ant.)  a  spear  with  which  new  mamed 

women  had  their  hair  trussed  up.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Sign^, 
CELI'COLI  {Ecc.)  vagabonds  condemned  by  the  Emperor 

Honorius,  as  heathms  and  heretics,  A.  D.  408.  B^nm, 

AnnaL  Attn,  406. 
CELIDOGRAPHY  {AsLrm.)  s  description  of  the  spots  m 

the  sun. 

CELITOLI  (Bet.)  the  same  as  Ceeti/bUum, 
CE'LIS  {Med.)  kcAh,  a  spot  or  any  mark  upon  the  skia 
CEOLL  {Archit.)  in  LaUq  aUoy  from  cdo,  to  omceal ;  signi- 
fies generally  any  place  in  whidi  things,  edanturt  may  be 
concealed  or  kept  apart.  It  is  particuhiriy  implied  to  the 
smaller  and  more  pnvate  apartments  of  a  priaon,  or  those 
of  a  monastery. 
CE'LLA  {Ant.)  1 .  A  cellar  or  storehouse  in  which  things  were 
laid  up ;  as  cella  vtnano,  a  wine-vault  or  cellar ;  ceih  po- 
mariat  an  apple  loft ;  cdla  promptuaria,  a  pantry ;  celld 
penuaria,  a  gamer  or  storehouse.    Plant.  Ampk.  act  1, 
seen.  1 ;  Colo  de  He  Rust,  c  13;  VUruv.  1. 1,  0.4;  Cdu- 
jBfi.  1. 1,  c6;  Pallad.  1. 1,  c2;  TertuU.de Resurrect,  c.27. 
2.  The  chamber  underground  where  the  slaves  or  domestics 
slept.  Cicer.Anlon.%c.^  \  Varr.de  Re Rustic.h  l^c.  IS  i 
Vitntv.  1.  6,  c.  10;  tienec.  de  Tranguill.  c  8 ;  Plin.  1.  36, 
c.  2 ;  Suet,  in  CaL  c.  57,  &c   3.  A  private  chapel  in  a 
temple,  or  what  is  now  odled  the  chancel  of  a  church,  as 
the  adla  Jovis.   Liu.  1.  36,  c.  41 ;  Val.  Max.  I.  8,  c.  15; 
Aui.  GelL  h  7,  c  1.   4.  A  private  apartment  in  a  bath, 
which  was  distingtiished  as  the  balneum,  into  caldariit, 
Jrigidaria,  and  teptdaria.   5.  A  stew  or  brothel,  the  doois 
of  Whi^  were  marked  with  the  name  of  tbe  prostitutes, 
whence  it  u  called  by  Martial  r'McrwfoceAls.  «An»fi.  sat.  6, 
T.  121;  Mart.  L  11,  ep.  46. 
CELLS  {Bot.)  Loculamentat  the  part|6^ls^«^^d]plp/fflaces 
in  the  pericarp,       io  &ifiiiiil^^^bdMr|ABd^liMd^ 
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the  seeds  are  lodged.   According  to  the  number  of  these 

ceQs  perianths  are  called  one-ceUed^  ivso^elUd^  &c. 
CxLLS  (Anat.)  little  bags  or  bladders,  where  fat  and  fluids 

of  difibrent  sorts  are  lodged. 
CxLLs  (Nat.)  the  little  compartments  in  honeycombs,  where 

the  young  bees  and  honey  are  disposed. 
CELLA'RIUS  {Anf.\  a  slave  who  acted  as  butler. 
Csr.LARius  {Archofol!)  the  butler  or  cellarman  in  a  monastery. 
CELLEPORA  (Con.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Verme*^ 

Order  ZooohyU 

Generic  Characters*   Anmal  an  hydra  or  polype. — CwU 

somewhat  membranaceous,  composed  of  celu. 
Species.   The  principal  species  are  the — CeUepora  ptmi- 
COM,  annulata  wongUeSf  &c. 

CELLERA'RIUS  {Archaid,)  the  butler  in  a  monastery. 

CEIXUL^  adiposet  {Aa<U.)  the  /ocu/i,  or  little  cells,  which 
cimtain  the  fat  of  bodies  in  good  habit. — Cellula  inlestini 
coft',  cavities  in  the  intestines. — CellnUe  mastoidfee,  very  irre- 
gnlar  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  mastoid  apophysis, 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  have  a  common 
opening  towards  the  inside. 

CELLULO'SA  membrana  {Anat.)  the  cellular  membrane; 
a  membrane  of  the  greatest  extent,  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  human  structure,  since  it  connects  and 
penetrates  into  almost  every  part.  It  is  of  a  vascular  con- 
texture, and  forms  innumerable  cells,  in  which  the  fat  is 
lodged. — CeUulosa  tunica  Rug^U,  die  external  or  the 
first  coat  of  the  intestines. 

CELOSIA  (Bo^)  a  gends  of  plants.  Class  5  Peatandria, 
Order  1  monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-leaved;  leaflets 
.lanceolate.— Cor.  petals  five;  nectary  very  smaJI.— 
St AU.  ^filaments  five;  anthers  versatile.  —  Fist,  germ 
lobular;  stj^  subulate;  stigma  ample. — Per.  capsule 
globular ;  seeds  few. 

Secies,  The  ^cies  are  mostly  annuals,  as  Hxe—Celosia 
argeniea,  AmaranthuSt  seu  S^ra,  Silvery-spiked  Ce- 
losia,  native  of  China. — Cdosia  albida,  ^e,  Ksaptframi- 
daUgt  native  of  the  East  Indies- — C^ia  marMr&aeea, 
SfC.  Amaranthus,  S^c.  seu  Bdutta^  Sjc,  native  of  Malabar. 
— Cdositt  cristata,  seu  Amaranthust  Sjc.  Crested  Ama- 
ranth, or  Cock's-comb,  native  of  Asia. — Celosia  nitida, 
seu  Amaranthus,  SfC.  native  of  the  West  Indies. — Celosia 
coccineOf  seu  Amaranthus,  S^c.  Scarlet  Celosia,  or  Chi- 
nese Cock's-comb,  native  of  India. — Celosia  castrensis^ 
seu  Amaranthus,  SfC.  Branched  Celosia,  or  Cock's-comb, 
native  of  India.  —  Celosia  hdnsonice^  lUecebrum,  seu 
Amaranthoides,  SfC.  Downy  Celosia,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  But  the  following  are  perennials  or  sKrubs: 
•—Celosia  corymbosa,  SfC.  seu  Paronychia,  8^o.  native  of 
the  East  Indies.— -Cf^sia  caudata,  seu  Achyranthes,  8fc. 
native  of  Arabia  Felix.— Cf^^m  virgata,  scu  Jruticosa, 
a  shrub. — Cdosia  polygonoideSf  S^.  a  perennial,  native 
of  Malabar. 

CELOTO'MIA  {Bot.^  from  xi>Ai,  a  rupture,  and  ti>w,  to 

cut ;  the  operation  for  a  hernia. 
C£1,SA  {Alch.)  the  beating  of  the  life,  or  the  life's  blood. 
CB1<S1A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  14  Didynamiat 

Order  2  Angiospermia. 
■  Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  five-parted;  divisions 
lanceolate. — Cob.  monopmlous;  (nAtf  extremely  short; 
'border  flat;  divisions  roundish.— STAU.Ji/ammts  four; 
anthers  roundish. — PtST.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform; 
K%ffia  obtuse. — Pbb.  capsule  roundish ;  twds  very  many ; 
receptacles  solitary. 
Species.   The  specfes  are  as  follow ;  natnely — Cdsia  orien- 
taUsy  Verhascum,  seu  Blaftaria,  SfC.  Oriental  Celsia,  an 
annual,  native  of  Cappadocia. — Celsia  Arcturus,  seu 
Terbascum,  S{C.  Scollop^leaved  Celsia,  a  biennial,  native 
of  Crete. — (Ma  wromaaddina,  aa  anmul^  native  of 


the  East  Indies. — Celsia  cretica,  seu  Blattaria,  ^c.  Great- 
flowered  Celsia,  a  biennial,  native  of  Crete.— Cr^m 
betonici/bliaf  seu  Blattaria,  Sfc.  a  biennial,  native  of 
Algiers. — Cdsia  capensis.  Cape  Celsia,  a  biennial,  naUve 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
CEliTlS  (Bot.)  a  tall  African  tree,  resembling  a  lotus,  and 

bearing  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  bean.   PUn,  1. 13,  c.  17. 
Celtis,  in  the  Linnean  ^stem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23 
Polygamiot  Order  1  ^^onoecia. 

Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  dhisions 
ovate. — Cor.  none. — SrAM.^aments  five ;  anthers  oh- 
low.— PisT.  £vnff  ovate;  styles  two;  stigntas  simple.— 
— Pxa.  drupe  gifrfiular ;  teed  nut  roundish. 
Species,   The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Celtis  anslraUsf  sea 
lotusj  SfC  Europom  Nettle  Tree,  native  of  Europe. — 
Cdtis  Tournefitrtii,  seu  orientalise  Sfc.  native  of  Armenia. 
—'Celtis  occidentalis,  ^c.  seu  Lotus,  SfC.  American  Nettle 
Tree. — Celtis  orienialis,  Ulmus,  Salvifolia,  Mallam,  sco 
Papyrus,  Sfc.  Oriental  Nettle  Tree,  native  of  the  East 
Indies. —  Celtis  micraniha,  Rhamnus,  Sfc,  seu  Muntingia, 
Jamaica  Nettle,  native  of  Jamaica. — Ceftu  Xima,  seu 
Muntinsia,  ^c.  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
CE'MBALO  {Mus.)  or  Cemb,  Italian  for  a  harpsichord. 
CE'MBRA  (Bot.)  the  Pinus  cembra  of  Linneeus. 
CEME'NT  (Mech.)  cementum,  a.  compound  of  pitch,  brick* 
dust,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.  used  by  chasers  and  other  arti- 
ficers, to  be  laid  under  their  work,  to  make  it  lie  fihn  for 
receiving  the  impressions  of  their  punclies. — Rot^al  cement, 
a  particular  manner  of  purifying  gold,  by  laymg  over  it 
beds  of  hard  paste,  consisting  of  sal  ammomac,  common 
salt,  potters*  earth,  and  brickdust,  well  moistened  with 
urine.— Ca/car«ow  cement,  any  kind  of  mortar  made  of 
lime,  sand,  fresh  water,  &c.  which  is  used  in  buUdingg. 
When  this  is  made  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  water,  it 
is  called  a  water  cement. 
Ckmxnt  Copper  {Chem.)  the  copper  procured  from  the  sul- 
phate by  precipitation  mth  iron. 
CEMENTATION  (Chem.)  a  mode  uf  makmg  steel,  [vide 
(^emiftry'] 

CEMENTS  {Chem.)  or  lutes,  are  substances  or  compositions 
prepared  in  various  manners,  to  repair  flaws  and  cracks  ia 

vessels. 

CE'METERY  {Ecc.\  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

CE'MOS  {Bot.)  mn^if,  a  lind  of  herb ;  the  same  as  the 
Leontopodium.    Plin,  1.  27,  c  8. 

CENCHRA'MIDES  {Bot.)  a  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  re- 
sembles millet.   Plin.  1.  15,  c.  19. 

CENCHKA'MISjBo/.)  «ivzr«/M(,  agrain  or  seed  of  the  millet. 

CE'NCHRIAS  {Zool.)  «tyxf«(«,  cenchri*  or  txnchrites,  from 
uYXf^,  millet,  which  it  resembles ;  an  animal  of  the  serpent 
kind :  according  to  £lian  it  is  at  the  most  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  the  bite  of  it  is  instant  death.  Plin.  1.  20,  c.  2 ;  Aet, 
Tetrab.  4,  serm.  1,  c.  25,  &c. ;  Paul.  Mginet.  1.  5,  c.  16. 

Cbmchbias  {Med.)  mvx^,  millet ;  a  spreading  inflamma- 
tion, resembling  millet ;  also  called  shingles  or  wild  fire. 

CE'NCHRIS  (Orn.)  a  kastrel  or  ttannHi  a  kind  of  speckled 
hawk.  PUnA.\0,Q.SSt. 

Cknchbis  (2bo^)  a  grera  snake;  UttA  Boa  txnchris  Xin- 
nseus. 

CENCHKFTES  {Zod.)  or  Aconthu,  vide  Cenchrias, 
CENCHRITIS  {MiM,)  a  precious  atone  with  specks,  resem- 
bling millet  seeiis. 
CE'NCHRUS  {Bot.)  «  genus  of  plants,  Class  S3  Polygmda, 
Order  1  Monoeda. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  i«o6l»tcres  many;  periatUh  a 
bivalve  glume.— Cob.  one  male,  the  oth^  bendaphro- 
dite;  proper  each  bivalve. — St  am.  to  each  three  file* 
ments ;  anthers  sagittate.. — PisT.  germ  roundish ;  style 
filiform ;  stigmas  two.— 'Pek.  none ;  teed  roundish. 
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Cmehnu  lapjtaeeutt  BUr  CenchriUt  native  of  India.— 
Cenchrus  c^ntatus,  acu  Gramen^  ^c.  .OvaUspiked  Cen- 
chrus»  native  of  Gatxi.— Cenchrus  eckinatus,  MlymuSp 
leu  PenicastreBa,  SfC.  seu  Gramen^  ^c.  Rough-spiked 
Cenchrus,  native  of  Jamaica. — Cenchrus  tribuloideSf  Pa- 
nicastrellaf  8fC,  seu  Gratnen,  native  of  Virginiat— Cpn- 
chras  ciliarisf  Ciliated  Cenchrus,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hone. — Cenchrus  hordei/brmis,  seu  Alopecurust 
S^c.  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cenchrus  pur- 
purascens,  seu  Panicum,  4^.  native  of  Japani  But  the 
— CenchrusJrutescenSf  8fc.  Arundo,  S[C,  seu  Gramen^  S^c. 
is  a  shrub,  and  native  of  Armenia. 
CE'NDUL^  {Archaol.)  small  pieces  of  wood  laid  in  the  form 

of  tiles,  to  cover  the  roof  of  a  bouse.  Pat.  4,  Hen.  3, 

p.  210. 

CENEA'NGIA  {Med.)  KCMyyiJ'^  from  empty,  and 

«vy«f»  a  vessel  *,  any  evacuation  or  inanition  of  the  vessels, 

from  whatever  cause,  open  or  occult. 
CENE'BUIA  (Med.)  tu,i3fm.  Carrion;  an  epithet  for  the 

flesh  of  animals  which  die  of  themselves. 
CE'NEGILD  (Archaot.)  an  expiatory  mulct  pud  to  the 

kindred  of  the  deceased. 
CE'NELLA  {Ant.)  acorm  from  the  oak. 
dEtiE'ONES  iAnat.)  KutSm,  from  Mnt,  empty  the  flanks. 
CENEFICA<rUM  {Chrm.)  or  Cinificatura,  Calcined. 
CENI'GDAM  {Surg.)   Ceniplam,  Cenigotamt  and  CenSpo- 
;  an  instrument  anciently  used  for  opening  the  head 

in  epilepsies. 
CENI^GOTAM  {Surg.)  vide  Cenigdam. 
CfeNIOTE'MIUM  (Med.)  a  purging  medicine  affecting  the 

venereal  disorder,  which  is  supposed  to  be  mercurial. 
CENI'PLAM  {Surg.)  vide  Cffnigdam. 
CENI'POLAM  {Surg.)  vide  Cenigdam, 
CENNI'NGA  (^rc^o/.)notice  given  by  thebuyerto  the  seller 

that  the  thing  sold  was  claimed  by  another,  that  he  might 

appear  and  justify  the  sale.    Atheist,  apud  Brompt.  c.  4. 
CENCMUNI  (Htst.)  ao  ancient  people  of  the  Celtic  Gaul. 
CENO'SIS  {Med.)  from  «••»<,  empty,  a  general  evacuation ; 

in  distinction  from  salvftf^iff  or  the  evacuation  of  some 

particular  humour. 
CENOTA'PHIUM  {Ant.)  mt^rJt^,  from  iw^,  empty,  and 

T«^,  sepulchre,  a  cenotaph ;  an  empty  tomb,  erected  in 

honour  of  the  dead :  called  by  Ovid  "  Tumulus  nne  cor- 

pore by  Suetonius,  "  Funus  imaginarium." 

Ovid.  Met.  Ill,  V.429. 

Virgil  calls  it  tumulus  inanis.   JEn,  1.  3,  v.  304* 

HerltmtuR  od  tunnJwM,  vmAi  furni  copite  ifMmm, 
&  j^nnm  Mium  JocriMit  taeroMiot  arofc 

CaHimachus  calls  it  *Mnm  r<^^  epig.  2. 

-    -  EiV  lol  wm  9^r«  mrt  t*  Imvv 

Suetonius  also  calls  it  tumvUu  Aonorarmf,  and  Ifyeophron 
Lyc*  Cassand, 

'AU'  jwj»*  imrfii  Mil  xtnftm  ^^ip^t, 

Xenophon.  Exped,  Cyr,  1.  6 ;  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c  1 ;  Vol. 

Place.  1.  5;  Pausan.  in  Corinth,  i  Stat.  Tkebaid.  1.  12, 

v. 160;  Isidor,  Orig.\.\5t  c.ll;  Meurs,  ad  Lycophron. ; 
,     Kirchmann.  de  Funer,  1.  3,  c.  27;  Diogen.  Laert.  1. 1; 

Sym.  97 ;  Suidas. 
CE'NSAL  (Com.)  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  in  the 

ports  of  the  Levant,  signifies  the  same  as  a  broker. 
CENSA'RIA  {Archteol.)  from  the  French  cense,  afhrm;  a 

farm,  or  house  and  land,  let,  ad  cenmm,  at  a  standing  rent. 
CENSA'RII  lArchaol.)  Farmers. 
CENSE  {Arekaol.)  public  rates. 


CE'NSER  (Ecc.)  a  vessel  to  bnm  mcense  in. 

CE'KSIO  {Ant.)  a  censure  or  punishment  by  the  censor* 

CE'NSITOR  {Ant.)  an  assessor  or  surveyor  of  lands. 

CENSOKES  {Ant.)  Roman  magistrates,  of  whom  there  were 
two,  whose  office  it  was  to  take  account  of  families,  to  rate 
meh*s  estate,  and  to  punish  misdemeanors  and  acts  of 
immorality.  This  they  did  by  turning  senators  out  of  the 
senate,  and  degrading  knights  and  citizens,  which  was 
called  *'  Senatu  et  Tribu  movere.*'  Censors  were  created 
U.  C.  310,  at  first  from  the  patricians  only,  af^rwarda 
from  both  patricians  and  plebeians.  X>ion^t>  Antiq.  1.  4  ; 
Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  3,  c.  S,  &c.  and  Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic.f  Varr. 
de  Lat.  Ltn.  1. 5,  c.  7 ;  Liv.  1. 4,  c.  8;  Aul.  Gell.  1. 4,  c.  20 ; 
Zonar.  Annal.  1.  7,  c.  19, 

CENS^RI^  Tahulte  {Ant.)  registers  or  records  kept  by  tbe 
censors. 

CENSU'RA  {Ant.)  the  censorship*  or  office  of  censor;  like- 
wise a  censure,  or  the  exercise  of ,  the  authoriqr-  o£  a 
censor. 

CE^SURAL  book  {Archeeol.)  a  register  of  taxations. 

CE'NSURE  {Law)  from  Lat.  census,  a  custom  observed  in 
divers  manors  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  all  persoM 
residing  therein,  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  cited  to 
swear  fealty  to  Uie  lord,  and  to  pay  lid.  per  poll,  and  \d, 
per  ann.  everafler.   Those  thus  swfffnare  called  Censen* 

Censuae  {Ecc.)  a  spiriiual  punishment  inflicted  by  some  ec- 
clesiastical judge  in  fbrmer  times,  particularly  on  boettcs 
and  schismatics. 

CE'NSUS  (AtU.)  a  declaratim  made  before  and  registered 
by  the  Censors,  containing  an  enumeration  in  writing, 
given  by  the  several  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  of 
their  resj^ctive  names,  places  of  abode,  estates,  quali^, 
wives,  children,  domestics,  tenants,  slaves,  &c.  It  was  in- 
stituted and  performed  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  was  held 
every  five  years  by  the  censors  after  that  office  was  ap> 
pointed.  The  Census  of  the  people  at  large  was  called 
simply  Census  t  that  of  the  equites,  knights,  census,  recentio, 
recognitio ;  and  that  of  senatores,  senators,  lectio,  and 
relectio.  The  qualification  of  a  km^t  was  400,000  ses- 
terces, that  of  a  senator  800,000.  The  people  at  large 
were  divided  into  six  classes;  namely — The  First  Class 
comprehended  those  who  were  worth  100,000  sesterces, 
and  consisted  of  ei^ty  centuries,  forty  seniors,  and  as 
many  juniors.  The  seniors  included  those  who  were  fifty 
and  upwards,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  tbe  city ;  the 
juniors  those  from  the  ^e  of  seventeen  to  forty-five,  who 
were  employed  in  war.  To  these  were  assigned,  as  weapons 
of  defence,  the  galeoj  helmet,  dmeus,  the  shield,  ocrea, 
the  greave,  lorica,  the  coat  of  mail,  and  every  thing  which 
was  made  of  brass :  their  offbnnve  arms  were,  tela,  the  kh 
velin,  hasta,  the  spear,  and  dadms,  the  swwd.  The  Se- 
cond Class  comprehended  those  possessed  of  75,000  ses- 
terces, making  twenty  centuries,  ten  seniors,  and  ten  ju- 
niors. Tbey  wore  tbe  saOmn  instead  of  tbe  clypeut,  but 
had  every  uiing  else  the  same  except  the  lortca.  The 
Third  Class  included  those  possessed  of  50,000  sesterces, 
making  also  twenty  centuries,  ten  seniors,  and  ten  juniors, 
and  having  the  same  arms,  except  the  greaves.  The 
Fourth  Class  included  those  possessed  of  25,000  sesterces, 
making  twenty  centuries,  and  having  the  same  arms.  The 
Fiflh  Class  consisted  of  thirty  centuries,  who  were  assessed 
at  11,000  sesterces.  They  consisted  of  accensi,  tilticines, 
and  cornices,  and  carried  slings  for  their  arms.  The  SixUi 
Class  comprehended  all  who  were  assessed  below  1 1 ,000^ 
and  consequently  exempt  from  taxation  and  military  ser- 
vice. Dionys.  1.  4 ;  Cic.  pro  Place,  c.  32 ;  Liv.  1.  I,  c.  44, 
&c.;  AuL  GeU.\.  7,  c.  II;  Flor.  1.1,  c.6;  Isidor.  Orig, 
1.  5,  c.  36 ;  Si^on.  de  Antiq.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  1.  1,  c.  14 ; 
Manut.  de  CivU.  Roman,  apud  Greet).  Thet.  Antiq.  Roman, 
torn,  1,  p.  87.  T 
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CENT  (  Com.)  an  abbrerUtion  for  ceatuait  a  hundred.   1 .  The 
profit  or  loss  of  so  much  on  the  hundred  in  tlie  sale  of  any 
commodity ;  thus  the  expression  "  Ten  per  cent,  gain  or 
loss  "  signifies  that  the  seller  has  gained  or  lost  ten  pounds 
on  every  hundred  of  the  price  at  which  he  6rst  bought  the 
merchandise,  which  is  one-tenth  of  profit  or  one-tenth  of 
loss  upon  the  toul  of  the  sale.   To  gain  one  hundred  per 
cent,  or  cent,  per  cent,  is  the  doubling  ftf  one's  capital ;  to 
lose  fifty  per  cent,  is  to  lose  one  half  of  it.   2.  Ceat.  is  the 
benefit,  profiti  or  interest,  on  any  sum  of  money  which  is 
laid  out  for  improvement :  thus  we  lay  money  is  worth  four 
or  five  per  cent,  upon  exchange;  that  is,  it  brings  four  or 
five  pounds  profit  fur  every  hundred  pounds  laid  or  lent  out. 
3.  Cent,  is  also  used  with  regard  to  the  drau^ts  or  remit- 
tances of  money  made  from  one  place  to  another ;  thus 
we  say,  it  will  cost  2^  per  cent,  to  remit  money  to  such  a 
city.    4-.  Cent,  or  centime^  the  hundredth  part  of  any  thin^, 
particularly  applied  to  the  coin  or  money  of  account  in 
America,  which  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar ;  and  to 
the  coins,  weights,  and  measures  which  were  introduced 
into  France  during  the  Revolution. 
CE'NTAUR  {Aitron.)  vide  Centaurus. 
CENT  A  URE'A  (Bot.)  xnncifMi,  xHrMCfii**,  Mmtv^w,  Centaury ; 
a  herb  so  called  from  Chiron,  the  centaur,  who  was  healed 
by  it,  is  used  externally  in  fomentations  against  swellinss 
and  inflammations.    Tlie  juice,  extract,  or  infusion  of  the 
leaves  and  roots,  of  some  species  are  also  said  to  cure  in- 
termittents.    Theopk,  Hist.  1.  10,  c.  1 ;  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  8; 
PUn.  I.  25,  c.  6. 
CsMTAirnEA,  in  the  Linnean  suttem,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  li>  SvTigenttiat  Order  3  Polifgamui  Frtutaaea, 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  common  imbricate;  icalee  o(ten 
variously  terminated. — Con.  compound  flosculous ;  corol- 
lules  hermaphrodite ;  proper  mooopetalous ;  tube  filiform ; 
border  ventricose^SrAM.  ^laments  five ;  anthers  cylin- 
dric. — PiST.  germ  small ;  etjfie  filiform ;  st^ma  very  ob- 
tuse.— Per.  none;  co/^  unchanged;        solitary ;  re« 
ceptacle  bristly. 
Species.    The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or  perennials :  of 
the  first  kind  are  the  foltowinK— Cn/ourea  Crupina,  Ser- 
rattUa,  &c.  CboudriUot  &c.  Sevecto,  &c.  Jacea^  seu  Cy- 
anusy  Black  seeded  Centaury,  Bearded  Creeper,  native 
of  Switzerland,  &c — Centaurea  mutkaUtt  seu  Ct^nus, 
do.  Purple  Sweet  Centaury,  or  Sweet  Sultan,  native  of 
Greece. — Ceataurea  suave^enst  jlmberba,  seu  C^ontw, 
native  of  the  Bast — Centauna  /ippii,  Egyptian  Cen- 
taury.—•Cen/aures  eonmopifoiiaf  seu  Jaceat  a  native  of 
Ireland. — Centaurea  euanus,  seu  Stoebct  &c.  Austrian 
Cenuury,  native  of  Switzerland.— Cm/ourca  benaiidat 
Cnictts,  seu  Carduus,  Blessed  Tliistle,  native  of  Chios. 
— Cntiaurvn  eriophora,  seu  CalcitrapOt  native  of  Por- 
tu^. — Centaurea  caUitrapa,  seu  Calcitrppa,  native  of 
Switzerland^—Cf/i/aurea  crocodtfliuntf  seu  Crocodylium, 
native  of  Syria.— Crafaurea  galactiies,  native  of  the 
South  of  Europe.— Cen/auroi  napifuUa,  Turnip-leaved 
Centaunr,  native  of  Archipelago.   Of  Uie  second  kind 
are  the  following,  namely — Centaurea  crucybUa^  Jacea^ 
Amberboif  seu  Stoebe,  &c.  —  Centaurea  rentaurium, 
seu  Centauriwnt  &c  Great  Centaury,  native  of  Italy. 
— Centaurea  phrygia,  Cyanus,  seu  jbceo,  Stc  Aus- 
trian Centaury,  native  of  Switzerland, — Centaurea  ni- 
^«w«n«,&c.native  of  Hungary. — Centaureatriumfetti,aeu 
Cyanus^.~-Ceutaureaochroleucat  Caucaticd,Ben  Cyanus^c 
native  of  Caucasus.— Cmtovrm  orientalisf  &c.  seu  TheP- 
anthUf  Odental  Centaury,  native  of  Siberia. — Centaurea 
Beben,  Rhaponticoidest  Serratula,  seu  Beken,  &c.  native 
of  Asia  Siinor.— 'Csnfaumx  dha,  Rhaponikum,  Jacea, 
seu  5foe£ff„&c.  native  of  Spain. — Centaurea  Rhaponticot 
Centaurewn,  seu  Rhaponiicum,  &c.  native  of  Switzer- 
UoA^Ctafaurea  babytmka,  Serratuh,  &&  seu 


iicoideBt  native  of  the  East. — Centaurea  comftra,  JaceUy 
seu  Cbamaleont  &c.  native  of  France,— -Cefftourcii  «or- 
ehifhlia,  native  of  the  Mediterranean. — Centaurea  Is* 
nardi,  seu  QilatrapoideSf  native  of  Europe. — Centaurea 
sempervirens,  seu  Jacea,  &c.  Evei^reen  Centaury,  na- 
tive of  Spain.— Cerntourfo  scabiota,  CyanvSt  ScabiosOf 
&c.  Jacea,  &c.— Scabious  Centaury,  or  Great  Knap- 
weed. But  some  ore  biennials,  as — Centaurea  nierot 
Black  Centaury,  or  Knapweed,  native  of  England*- 
Centaurea  per^rinat  biictrenm,  &c. ;  and  some  shrubs, 
as — Centaurea  spinosa,  Prickly-brnnched  Centaury,  na- 
tive of  Crete.— CenteurM  hyssopifhliaf  native  of  Spain, 
&c.  Clas.Hist.  Plant,  rant  Bauk.  Hist.  Plant. t  C, 
Bauk.  Pin,!  Ger.  Herb.t  Park.  Theat,  Bot.f  Bait 
Hist.  J  Toumef,  Inst,i  Boerkaav,  Ind,  s  Linn.  Spec* 
Plant. 

Ckntaurba  is  also  the  Cnieut  uni/lorus  of  Unnieus. 

CENTA'UUEUM  {Hot.)  or  Centaurtum,  the  Chlora  perjb- 
Uata,  and  the  Cbironia  baccifera  et  Jrutetcens  of  Linnaeus. 

CENTAUUOl'DES  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Gratiola. 

CENTA'URUS  (Attron.)  Centaur,  one  of  the48  old  constella- 
tions in  the  southern  hemisphere,  represented  in  the  form  of 
half  man  and  half  horse,  who  was  fabled  by  the  Greeks 
to  have  been  Chiron  the  tutor  of  Achilles.  Ptolemy 
reckons  in  this  constellation  '61  stars,  KL>pler  52,  Tycho  4, 
Bayer  40,  and  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  &c.  35.  Plol.  1.  7, 
c.  5 ;  Bicciol.  Altnag.  Nov.  1.  6. 

CENTELLA  {Bot.)  the  Hydrocotyle  villasa  of  Linnseus. 

CENTE'NAR  (Com.)  a  foreign  weight  of  100,  112,  125, 
128,  132,  and  140  pounds  weight, 

CENTENA'HII  (Ant.)  centurions,  who  had  the  charge  of 
single  centuries.    Veget.  1.  2,  c.  8. 

Centemarii  {Lavo)  petty  judges,  and  under  sheriff  of  coun- 
ties, that  had  rule  of  an  hundred,  and  judged  small 
matters. 

CENTENARIUS  {Chron.)  centenary ;  an  epithet  for  what 
belongs  to  a  century  or  100  years,  • 

CE'NTRB  (Math.)  vide  Centre. 

CENTE'SIMA  (Ant.)  a  term  signifying  the  100th  part  of 
an  integer,  particularly  interest  of  one  in  the  hundred 
every  month.    Cic.  in  Verr.  3.  c.  70 ;  Gronov.  de  Centes. 

CENTE'SIMALS  (Arith.)  the  same  as  Cents,  [vide  Cen- 
tierade\ 

CENTICI'FITOUS  (My.)  centiceps,  from  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  tMputt  a  hcii^  an  ^tnet  for  an  animal  having 
100  heads. 

CENTI'FJDOUS  (Math.)  centifdus,  from  centum  fuid  Jindo, 
to  wlit,  an  epithet  for  any  thing  divided  into  an  100  parts. 

CENTIFO'LIA  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  rose  in  Campama  having  a 
hundred  or  many  leaves.    Plin.  1.  2Ij  c.  4. 

CE'NTIGRADE  {Arith.)  the  division  of  any  thing  mto  a 
hundred  grades,  or  degrees,  called  CenteMmals,  Centimest 
or  Cents;  thus  money,  weights,  and  measures,  have  been 
divided  into  cents,  or  hundredth  parts;  and  the  French 
have  a  centigrade  thermometer,  in  which  they  divide  the 
distance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  into  100. 

CENTIGRA'NUM  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  wheat  having  in  every 
ear  a  hundred  grains. 

CENTIMO'RBIA  {Med.)  or  Centum-morbia,  from  centum,  a 
hundred,  and  morata,  a  disease,  an  epithet  for  a  medicine 
supposed  capable  of  curing  a  great  number  of  diseases.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  Nummtdaria. 

CE'NTINEL  (Mil.)  vide  Sentinel. 

CENTINE'RVIA  (Bot.)  from  centum,  and  nervia,  a  string, 
an  epithet  for  a  plant  having  many  nerves  or  ribs  on  its 
leaves :  it  is  tlie  Plantago  of  Linnsus. 

CENTINO'DIA  (Bot.)  Centum-noditf,  or  Cenlinodium,  Cen- 
tinodu,  from  centum,  a  hundred|  and  nodus,  a  knot ;  a  herb 
80  owed  from  its  having  many  knots  and  joints ;  the  same 
as  the /'olj^gomiw  of  Linnseus.  r^^^A^ 
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CENTIPE'DA  {Ent.)  Centipede,  a  worm  with  many  feet ;  a 
name  giren  to  the  wood-louse.  PUn.  1.  18,  c.  10. 
.  CENTI'PEDE  (Ent.)  from  eeatumt  and  a  foot;  the 
name  of  a  well  known  inwct  with  mairjr  feet  that  tnfeats 
wood.  It  is  vulgarly  called  a  sow,  from  its  resemAlance  in 
shape  to  the  hog. 

CENTIPE'LLIO  (Nat.)  the  paunch  of  a  stag. 

CE'NTIPES  (Ich,)  afish,  otherwise  called  tcdopendroy  which 
when  it  has  devoured  a  hook  Tomits  it  up  again  with  its 
entrails,  which  it  afterwards  draws  back  again  into  its 
stomach.  PUn.  1. 9,  c  4S. 

CE^TNAR  (Com.)  a  weight  at  Lubeck,  consisting  of 
8  lispards,  or  28  pounds. 

CE'NTO  (Ant.)  1.  A  coveriet  or  rug  made  of  various  shreds. 
iUaero&.&U.  1,5,  C.8.  S.F&tch«l  clothes,  such  as  country 
fellows  wore.  Cbtam.  de  Re  Rust.  3.  A  shroud  or  tarpau- 
lin to  keep  off  stones  or  darts  from  the  soldiers  in  a  siege. 
Cat.  de  Bdl.  Gv.  1.  2,  c  9.  4.  A  cover  cast  over  ships, 
steeped  first  in  vinegar,  to  keep  them  from  taking  fire. 
Sitenn.  Hist,  apud  Non.  1.  2,  c.  177;  Vfget.  \.  4,  c.  15. 
5.  A  mop,  which  was  also  steeped  in  vinegar,  for  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  fire.    Utp.  leg.  12;  Alex.  Gen*  1.  5,  c.  24. 

Cemto  (Poet.)  a  poem  composed  of  sevoal  pieces  selected 
from  other  authors. 

CENTONAHU  (Ant.)  Roman  officers  appointed  to  provide 
tents,  and  other  milttuy  furniture,  called  centonet,  or  to 
quench  the  fire  kindled  in  the  camp  by  the  enemy.  Tumeb. 
Advcr.  1. 29,  c.  16. 

CE'NTRAL,  an  epithet  fer  what  belong  to  the  centre. 

Central  Jiirces  (Phy.)  are  forces  which  cause  a  moving 
body  to  tend  towarcb  or  recede  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
wliich  are  accordingly  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  namely, 
centripetal  and  centrifugal.— Cenfrfp«to/  ^roe  is  tliat  by 
which  a  moving  body  is  perpetually  urged  towards  a  centre, 
and  made  to  revolve  in  a  curve  instead  of  a  right  line.— 
Centrifiigal  force  is  that  force  by  which  a  body  revolvit^ 
about  a  centre^  or  about  another  body,  endeavours  to  recede 
from  it. 

Central  nde  (Gwin.)  a  rale  for  finding  the  centre  of  a 

circle. 

Central,  ifre  (CAm.)  that  fire  which  cliemists  formerly 
imagined  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  fumes  and 
vapours  of  which  made,  as  they  supposed,  the  metals  and 
mmerals,  and  Ivought  diem  to  perfection. 

CENTRA'LIS  radix  {Bot.y  centnd  rooti  that  species  of 
root  where  the  shoot  proceeds  from  the  middle,  as  in  Ga- 
lanthus  niwdit, 

CENTRATIO  (Med.)  from  cenirum,  a  centre;  the  dege- 
nerating of  a  saline  principle,  ccmtracting  a  corsosive  and 
ulceratmg  quality. 

CE'NTRE  (Geom.)  mW^v,  a  point,  from  mrriw,  io  priek ;  a 
point  equally  remote  from  the  estremes  of  a  line,  surface, 
or  solid.— Cn<re  of  a  drde,  or  tpherCf  that  point  in  the 
figure  from  which  all  lines  drawn  to  the  circumference  are 
equal,  [vide  Cirde^~~Centre  of  a  conic  tection,  that  point 
Tniich  bisects  any  diameter,  or  that  point  in  which  all  tlie 
diameters  intersect  each  other.  This  point  in  an  ellipse  is 
within  the  figure,  but  in  the  hyperbt^a  wiUwut,  and  in  the 
parabola  at  an  infinite  distance.*^  Crnfri;  of  a  carve,  of  the  ' 
higher  kind,  is  the  point  where  two  diameters  coneurs  and 
when  all  the  diameters  concur  in  the  same  point  it  is  called 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  general  cenire, 

CxNTRB  (Pht/tic.)  is  of  different  kinds ;  namely— C«B(re 
af traction,  or  grevttathn,  that  point  hito  whidi  if  all  tne 
matter  of  a  body  were  collected,  its  action  upon  any  re- 
mote particle  would  still  be  the  same  as  it  is  wtnle  the  body . 
retains  its  own  particular  form.   The  common  centre  of  at~  , 
traction  of  two  or  more  bodies  is  that  point  in  wluch,  if  a^  i 
particle  of  matter  were  placed,  the  action  ef  each  -body 
upon  it  would  be  equal,  and  consequently  it  would  rsmaini 


there  m  eouBArio. — Centre  grenkv  of  any  body,  er 
system  of  bodies,  is  that  point  upon  imidi  die  parts  of  the 
body  or  bodies  do  in  any  situation  exactly  balance  each 
other.  Hence,  by  means  of  this  property,  if  the  body  be 
nipported  or  suspended  by  this  point,  it  will  rest  io  any 
position  in  which  it  is  put.  Hie  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
IS  not  always  within  the  body  itself:  thus  uie  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  a  nng  is  not  in  the  substance  of  a  ring,  but  in  die 
axis  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder ;  and  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  a  hollow  staf^  or  of  a  bone,  ia  not  in  the  matter  <^ 
which  it  is  constituted,  but  somewhere  in  its  imaginary 
axis.  All  bodies,  however,  and  aystema  of  boffies,  have 
a  centre  of  gravi^,  in  which  the  whole  gravity,  or  the 
whole  matter  of  eadi  body,  u  conceived  to  be  tuuted. 
Through  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  a  right  line,  criled 
the  diameter  of  gravity ;  and  the  intersection  of  two  such 
diameters  determines  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  hmnoge- 
neous  bodies, which  maybe  divided  len^wise  into  simuar 
and  equal  parts,  tlie  centre  of  gravity  is  the  same  as  the 
centre  of  magnitude  ;  hence,  therefore,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  a  Hoe  is  that  point  which  bisects  the  Hue ;  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  parallelogram,  cylinder,  &c  is  in  the  middle 
point  of  the  axis.  The  position,  distance,  mtd  metiott  of 
the  centre  of  ^vity  of  any  body  is  a  medium  of  the  po- 
sitions and  distances  of  all  the  particles  of  the  boay ; 
which  property  of  tliis  centre  has  induced  some  authors  to 
give  it  the  name  of  the  cetUre  of  mean  distaneej  others,  that 
of  the  centre  of  position,  centre  of  inertia^  &c  Hua  point 
is  of  the  greatest  use  in  mechanics,  and  in  many  of  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  because  the  place  of  the  ceatte 
of  gravity  is  to  be  considered  as  the  place  of  the  body 
itself  in  computing  all  mechanical  efects. — Common  centre 
of  gravity  of  two  or  more  bodies,  or  of  the  di^pmt  parts 
of  the  seme  body,  is  that  point  which  if  it  be  suspended 
or  supported,  the  parts  or  the  body,  or  the  bodies,  will 
equiponderate,  or  rest  in  any  pontion ;  thus  the  point  of 
suspenrion  in  a  common  balance-beam,  or  steel-yard,  is  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  for  the  two  parts  into  which  it 
maybe  divided.— Cmirv  ^eqmliMum  n  the  aamewiUi 
respect  to  bodies  immersed  in  a  fluid  as  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity is  to  bodies  in  free  spaoe,  being  a  certain  point,  upon 
which  if  the  body  or  bocma  be  au^iended  they  will  rest  in 
any  position. 

Cbxtre  ^  motion  {Meek.}  is  tint  pmnt  whidi  renudns  at 
rest  wmle  all  the  points  of  a  body  move  about  it,  whidi  ja 
die  same  as  the  centre  of  gravity  in  homogeneons  bodies. 

.  The  centre  of  motion  of  a  diip  is  the  point  upon  iriiich  a 
vessel  oscillates,  or  rolls^  when  put  in  motion.  The  veHe 
centre,  or  the  velic  point,  ia  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an 
equivalent  aul,  or  that  single  sail  whose  positicm  and 
magnitude  are  such  as  cause  it  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
wind  when  the  vessel  is  sailing,  so  tiiat  the  motion  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  which  takes  place  while  the  sails  have  the 
same  position.— C^R^re  ef  ^ration,  that  point  in  which  if 
the  whole  mass  be  oolle^eu  the  same  angular  velocity  will 
be  generated  in  the  same  time  by  a  given  force  acting  at 
irn^  place  as  in  tbe  body  or  system  iUelt—CerOre  of  oscil- 
lation, that  point  io  the  axis,  or  line  of  suspenuon,  of  a 
vibrating  body,  <»■  system  of  -foodiesf  in  which  if  the  whole 
matter  or  wei^t  be  cellected,  the  vibratidns  will  stfll  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  angular  velocity,, 
as  before.  This  point  diftrs  from  that  of  gyration,  inas- 
nHioh  as  in  ihts  ease  the  motton  of  the  body  is  produced 
bythe^writyof  its  owApartides;  but  in  die  case  of  centra 
of  piy  ration'  the  body  ia  put  ui  motion  by  some  other  foroe 
actitig  at  one  {rfao&enly.->^-OfN<rv  ^  percvtsion,  thst  point 
where  the  percussion  or  stroke  is  the  greatest,  in  which 
the  whole  pereutient-fiwoe  ef  die  bbdv  is  supposed  to  be 

-  «ollected.--'CniJri«  -^jtressare  of  a  fim  against  a  plane  is 
point  agdnst  wmeh<a  foroe,  cty^tfiv^/^^E't'^  P'^ 
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lure,  bat- m-a  oontnry  ^veetkm  to  it,  wU)  keei^  the  surface 
at  Test ;  thiu»  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  on  any 
plMM  where  the  pressure  is  uniform,  the  centre  of  pressure 
eoiacidn  with  the  centre  of  granty  of  the  plane. — Centre 
rotaiio»t  that  point  about  which  a  body,  otherwise  at 
hberty,  revolves,  or  tends  to  revt^ve,  when  it  is  acted  upon 
anequally  at  different  points,  or  by  a  force  the  direction  of 
which  does  not  pass  through  iu  centi»  of  gravity. — Centre 
of  fponiaueout  rotation  is  that  point  which  remains  at  rest  the 
instant  a  body  is  stniok,  ot  about  which  the  body  begins 
to  move:  it  was  employed  first  by  John  Bemouilli  to  dis- 
tinguish this  centre  from  the  centre  of  forced  rotation. — 
Centre  ^frictiont  that  point  in  the  base  of  a  body  on 
which  it  revolves,  into  which,  if  the  whole  sar&ce  of  the 
base  and  the  mass  of  the  bodv  were  ooUeeted  and  made 
t*  revolve  about  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  given  body, 
the  angular  velocity  destroyed  by  its  friction  would  be 
equal  to  the  angtilar  velocity  destroyed  in  the  given  body 
bj  ita  firioti<m  in  the  same  time. — Centre  ^  conversion, 

■  a  fcena  used,  by  Mr.  Parent,  in  respect  to  a  stick  laid  on 
stagnant  waters,  and  then  drawn  by  a  thread  &8tcned  to  it, 
M  Uiat  tbe  thread  alvayi  makis  the  same  an^e  with  it; 
and,  coMequently,  the  atick  will  be  found  to  turn  about  a 
Gtttaia  pmiit,  which  pomt  is  called  the  centre  of  conver- 
mtm. — PAsMie  centre  is  o  term  sometiraes  used  in  acoustics 
6r  the  pUwe  where  the  apeakn  stands  in  polysyllabical 

-  aod  articulate  echoes. 

Cbktbb  ^ eguant  (Aslron.)  a  term,  in  the  Old  Astronomy, 
for  a  point  in  the  line  of  the  aphelion  supposed  to  be  as 
fior  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  eccentnc,  towards  the 
aphelion,  as  the  sun  is  from  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  to- 
wards the  perihelion. 

Cm TBK  (DiaL)  that  point  where  the  gnomon  or  style,  which 
is  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  ewth,  intersects  the 
plane  of  the  dial. 

CxHTBa  (jfnsUt.)  «  term  used- 1«  denote  a  frame  of  timber 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  supportiag  the  stones  or 
bricks  forming  an  arch  or  vault,  dunn^  the  erection. 

Cbktrb  of  a  Attttion  {Fort.)  a  point  m  the  middle  of  the 
gorge  mere  the  capital  line  oommmces,  and  which  is  usu- 
ally at  the  angle  of  the  inner  polygon  of  the  figure.  This 
may  otherwise  be  defined  the  point  where  the  two  adjacent 
curtains  produced  intersect  each  other. 

CnrTBB  of  a  battaiion  (Mil.)  ia  parade  is  the  middle  where 

k  an  interval  is  left  for  the  colours :  in  an  encampment  it  is 
the  niaia  street ;  and  on  a  march  it  is  an  interval  for  the 
baggage — Centre  attack^  the  middle  point  in  the 

front,  which  is  taken  before  a  besieged  place,  which  is  one 
of  the  three  capitals  upon  iriiidi  the  lines  of  attack  are 
carried. 

Cbbtbb  ^  itJUet  (ilfor.)  in  Kwch  CetOre,  m  eorpt  de 
iataUle,  iPtaie  armSe  naittle,  the  station  of  Uw  ftdsainl  or 
'  Gomnander  of  a  fleet. 

Cbhtbb  Phremque  {Anak)  the  name  of  the  fibres  of  the  large 
■nudes  of  the  diaphragm. 

CEMTRIFIPGAL  (Phv^  nde  Central, 

Cbbtrifugax.  maektne  (AfecA.)  a  machine,  so  called  because 
it  ■  contrived  so  as  to  raise  water  by  means  o£  a  centri- 
fugal force  combined  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

CBNTRIGRADE  (Aritk.)  vide  Centigrade, 

CfiNTRI'NA  {leh.)  a  species  of  squalus. 

CE'NTRING  (Carpent.)  or  centering,  the  frame  of  timber 
_  by  which  the  bndc  or  stone  work  of  arched  vaultioff  is 
aiqipttrted  during  its  erectioD,  and  from  whidt  it  leceives 
its  curved  form. 

Cbmtrino  an  opHc  ^im$  {Meeh.)  the  ^riaiUng  it  so  as 
that      tmdcest  part  beexactly  ui  the  middle. 

CE^TRION  (Med.)  Eirrps  from  to  prick ;  an 

tttet  for  a  plaster  used  by  dales  «gidnst  stitches  in 


CENTRIPETAL  (P&v.)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  central 

force,    [vide  Centra^ 
CENTRFSCUS  {Ick.)  a  genus  of  animals,  CXaaPUces,  Order 
Branchiostegosa, 

Generic  Character.  Head  lengthened  into  a  very  narrow 
snout.— itfouM  without  xeew.-^GiUs  broad  flat. — Bodg 
compressed.— carinate. —  Veatral^as  united. 

Species.   The  ^cies  are,  Cenlrisctu  taaatiUt  cokpax,  et 
valitarius. 
CENTRIUM  (Med.^  vide  Centrion. 

CENTROBA'IUC  method  {Mech.)  a  method  of  measuring 
or  determining  the  quantity  of  an^  surface  or  solid  by  con- 
sidering it  as  generated  by  motion,  and  multiplying  the 
generating  line  or  surface  into  the  path  of  its  centre  of 
gravity,  i.  e.  "  Evety  figure,  whether  superficial  or  Bolid, 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line  or  surface,  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  generating  magnitude  into  the  path  of  its 
centre  of  gravity."  The  word  is  &rived  from  ceatro-barj^co, 
i.  e.  the  centre  of  weight  or  gravity,  [vide  Centro^ruco'} 

CENTRO-BARY'CO  (Mech.)  from  Mrrpw,  a  centre,  and 
fi»f»t,  another  mune  for  the  centre  of  gravity. 

CENTROGA'STER  (Ick.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Awf;, 
Order  7%oracioa. 

Generic  Character^    Head  compressed,  smooth.  —  Gill- 
membrane  mostly  seven  rayed. — Body  depressed,  smooth. 
~jFVfff  spinous. — Ventratfin  connected  by  a  membrane. 
J^yecies.   The  principal  species  are  the  CeiUfiagaster  Jiu- 
ceteene,  argentatus,  equula^  &c 
CENTROPHA'GIA  IBot.)  Penny-royal. 
CENTRUM  (Math.)  vide  Centre. 

Cbntbum  (Chem,)  the  principal  residuum  formed,  or  source 

of  any  thmg. 
Cbntrum  (Bot.)  the  herb  Clary, 

Cbntbum  I^Med.)  that  part  of  a  medicine  in  which  the 

greatest  virtue  resides. 
Cbvtrvm  (Anat.)  the  middle  point  in  some  parts  of  the 
hodj.-'-Cenirum  nerveum,  the  tendinous  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm, which  has  a  triangular  appearance.  —  Centrum 
ovaUf  a  part  of  the  corput  callosum, 
CE'NTRY  (Mar.)  or  Sentinel^  in  French  CentineUct  apri- 
vate  marine  posted  in  some  responsible  part  of  the  ship 
to  prevent  anj  surprize. 
Cemtry  (ArchU.)  a  mould  for  an  arch. 
CE'NTRY-BOX  (MU.)  a  wooden  hutch  erected  as  a  shelter 

for  the  centinel. 
CENTUM  Capita  (Bat.)  the  same  as  Etjfn^um, 
CENTUMVIRA'LIS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to 
the  Cenfuimn'n  ;  Centumvirale  Judicium,  a  sentence  in  the 
court  of  the  Centumviri  j   Ceniumvirales  causa,  causes 
heard  in  the  court  of  the  Centumviri*    Cic*  de  Oral.  1.  1, 
C.S8:  P/m.1.6,  ep.33. 
CENTU'MVIRI  (Ant.)  Judges  chosen  to  hear  certain  causes 
among  the  people,  wree  of  whom  were  chosen  out  of 
every  tribe.   Cbtintil.  L      c.  lOi  Flor.  Epiiom.  t  ISt 
Fat,  de  Verb,  Signjf.t  Hoteman.  de  J^agistrat,  Rom, 
apud  GrmK  The*.  Antiq.  Horn.  torn.  ii.  p.  1816. 
CENTUNCULA'RIS  (Bot,)  the  same  as  Centuncuhu. 
CENTU'NCULUS  (Ant.)  1.  A  patched  coverlet  or  quilt  to 
sleep  en,   2.  A  horse-cloth  laid  under  the  dorsers.  Liv. 
1.  7,  c.  U. 

Centcnculds  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tetrandriot 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-cleft— Co e.  Mo- 
nopetalous;  <tf^  sub^lobular ;  border  fiat. — Stam.jS^- 
mente  four ;  airikert  simple.— PisT.  germ  roundish ;  eti^ 
filiform;  stigma  unqtle. — Per.  a^ule  ^obuhw;  eeeds 
very  mwr. 

Species,  The  only  roecies  is  the  Centunculus  minimus, 
AnmgaUidittttfum,  AMOgqUiSf  Scc.  sen  Altinet  Stc.  Bastard 
PimpaiBaL  an  annual,  native  of  ItalVj  &c./^  i 
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CENTU'KIA  {Mt.)  a  division  of  a  hundred  med,  which 
constituted  a  part  pf  the  classes  into  which  Servius  dis- 
posed all  the  Roman  citizens  according  to  their  property. 
Tvide  Census']    The  first  class  contained  eighty  centuries ; 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  twenty  centuries;  thefifth* 
thirty  centuries;  and  the  sixth,  or  last,  but  one  century. 
At  the  election  of  Consuls,  Censors,  and  Prstors,  the 
people  gave  their  votes  by  centuries;  whence  tlie  assembly 
was  called  comitia  centuriata  s  and  tltat  century  which  had 
the  privilege  of  giving  their  votes  before  the  rest  was 
called  the  centuria  prcerogativa.   By  the  first  institution 
of  Servius  this  privilege  was  attached  to  the  datstci,  or 
-  those  of  the  first  clasSf  but  afterwards  it  was  detemitned 
by  lot  to  whom  it  should  belong.   Ck.  Brta,  c  67»  &c. ; 
vionyt.  1*  2 ;  Liv,  1. 1 ,  a  36  ;  Jnanut,  de  Comit,  £om.  c.  4. 
Centuria  signifies  also,  1 .  A  band  of  a  hundred  men  com- 
manded by  tttMTitTMfXH,  a  centurion.    It  was  called 
TMVfui  by  Polybius,  and»  amouK  the  Roman  writers, 
or^o.   The  centuria  was  the  huf  of  a  manipulus,  the 
sixth  part  of  a  cohort,  and  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  legion, 
and  consisted,  according  to  Vegettus,  of  110  men. 
Polish.  K  6,  c.  22;  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1.  4-.  c.  16; 
Dionift.  1.  10;  Liv.  1.7;  Aul.  GeU.  1.  16,  c.4;  Veget. 
1.  2,  c.  8.  13,  H,  &c.   2.  A  measure  of  land  consisting 
of  a  hundred  acres.    Varr.  de  Re  Rust,  I.  1.  c.  10; 
Colum.  1.  5,  c.  1 ;  Ptet,  de  Roman,  et  Greec,  Mens,  1. 1 ; 
npud  Grav.  Thes.  Antig.  Roman.  1.  11,  &c. 
CENTCRIO  {Ant.)  a  captain  of  a  band,  or  a  hundred 
soldiers.   The  centurions  stood  each  at  the  head  of  his 
century  to  lead  them  up,  and  the  common  soldiers  were 
placed  at  his  discretion.   The  bad^  of  the  centurion's 
office  was  the  vttisj  or  rod  of  the  vme,  which  he  carried 
in  his  hand.   The  centurion,  who  was  chosen  from  among 
the  Triarii  or  Filani,  was  the  most  honourable  of  all,  and 
was  denominated  centurto  primipifi  or  primipulus.  He 
had  the  command  of  four  hundred  men,  and  the  charge 
of  the  standards.    C<ss.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  6,  c  39 ;  Dioat/i. 
1.  9 ;  Liv.  I.  7,  c.  4. :  Tacit.  Annal.  1. 1,  &c.;  V^.  1.  2, 3; 
.  Sigon.  de  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.  1. 1. 
CE'NTURY  {Ant.)  vide  Centuria  &  Ceoitu. 
Century  {Chron.)  a  hundred  years. 

CENTU'SSIS  (Ant.)  a  rate  of  Roman  money  containing 
forty  Sesterces,  ten  Denarii,  t  e.  about  ten  groats  sterling, 
or  a  noble.  Varr*  de  Lat*  Lin.  US,  c.  36 ;  Pen.  sat.  5, 
V.  191. 

CECVLA  (Arelueol.)  a  large  ship. 

CE^PA  {Bot.)  from  xcri<,  a  wool-card;  dcom  the  likeness  of 

its  roots ;  the  Onion. 
CEPA'CA  (Bof.)  a  species  of  onion  which  used  to  be 

esteemed  for  salads  in  spring,  but  is  now  disregarded. 
CEPA'STRUM  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  AlUum  sylvestre, 

Cow-garllck;  the  Crpd  Ascalonica,  Eschaloti»  and  the 

Sckeenopretsum,  Chives. 
CEPHAL>t'A  (Med.)  vide  CepkaMm, 
CEPHALALGIA  {Med.)  or  Cepkattea,  K*^A«Aviii,  from 

xi^if,  the  head,  and  ixyt,  pain ;  a  head-ach:  wlien  mild, 

it  is  called  cephalalgia  ;  when  inveterate,  cepkakea.  Aret. 

de  Caus,  et  Sign,  Morb,  Acut,  1.  1,  c.  2. — Cej^lalgia 

eatarrhalisy  another  name  for  a  species  of  catarrh.— Ce- 

phalalgia  speismodica,  the  Sick  Head-Ach'^^^^T'^^'''''^^^ 

injlammatoria,  the  same  as  Pkrenitis. 
Cephalalgia  Aerdfi  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Verbena. 
Cl^PHALALtilCA  (Mrt/.) .  M^A«AyiM,  medicines  for  the 

head-ach.i 

CEPHALA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  pli^Us,  Class  4  Te- 
trandria.  Order  1  Monogifnvt. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  commoa  noof ;  pe- 
nanth  proper  one-leaved ;  border  quadrifid>— Qob.  wh- 
versal  equal;  proper  monop^ous.— Stah> jSsmmtf 
four;  anmervg^oboie.— Fist. uiftriort«^ longer 


than  the  corolla ;  stigma  globose.— Per.  none ;  seeds 
solitary;  receptacles  common  glt^ular. 
Species.   The  species  are  shrubs,  as  follow ;  narody,  the 
CephaUtntkus  occidentalism  seu  Scabiosa,  &c,  American 
Button  Wood,  native  of  North  America. — Cepbalantku* 
moidamUt  steUatus,  &c. 
Cbphalanthus  is  also  the  Nauclea  orieniaUs  of  Linnami. 
CEPH.ALA'RTICA  (Med.)  from  the  head,  and 

apri^w,  to  make  clear ;  medicines  which  purge  the  head. 
CEPHA'LE  A juwTflum  {Med.)  the  head-ach  that  often  at- 
tends youth  at  the  approach  of  pubeiW,  and  affects  the 
whole  head.    Plin,  1.  90,  c.  IS. 
CEPHALATIO  (Ant,)  a  capitation,  or  poll-tax. 
CEPHA'LIC  (MmC)  firam  the  head;  anephbetfor 

what  appertains  to  the  head. 
Cephalic  tincture  {Med.)  a  nervous  antiinasmodic  medi- 
cine, so  called  because  it  relieves  the  hena. 
Cephalic  vein  (Anat.)  vena  cephatica^  the  anterior  vein  of 
the  arm,  so  auled  because  the  head  was  supposed  to  be 
relieved  by  opening  it. — Cephalic  of  the  thumbs  vide  Ce* 
phalica. 

Cbphalic  line,  the  line  of  the  head  or  brain  in  palmistry. 
Cephalic  powder  (Med.)  a  powder  prepared  from  the  heaiL 
CEPHA'LICA  PoUicis  (Anat.)  a  branch  of  the  cephalic 

vein  running  along  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius 

between  the  thumb  and  the  metacarpus. 
CEPHA'LICAS  (Mus.)  the  name  for  a  character  of  nota- 

Uon  used  in  the  middle  ages. 
CEPHALICS  (Med.)  cephtdic  medicines,  or  such  as  serve 

to  relieve  disorders  m  the  head,  of  which  descriptira  is 

snuif. 

CEPHALO^DES  {Bot.)  xhP>o.mJ\U,  from  »tfmxt  and 
likeness ;  applied  to  plants  that  are  shwed  1^  a  head. 

CE'PHALON  (Bot.)  the  Date-Tree. 

CEPHALONO'SOS  {Med.)  ms^rnxmir^  from  m^ma^  the 
head,  and  rar«f ,  a  disease ;  a  malignant  epidemical  fever 
frequent  in  Hungary. 

CE'PHALO-PHARYNG^US  (Anat)  from  and 
f  «fvy{,  the  throat ;  a  muscle  of  the  Pharynx^ 

CBPHALOPO'MA  (Med,)  mi^nMtmm,  fnm  md 
pain,  a  head-ach. 

CEPHALOTOS  {Bot,}  Capitate,  an  epithet  forpkms.  - 

CEPHALOTUS  (Bot.)  the  Thumm  eephaUtus  of  Unnmu. 

CEPHALOTROTOS  (Surg.)  from  mpmJ>n,  and  nrfm^ 
to  wound ;  wounded  m  the  nead. 

CE'PHALIME  (Med.)  mt^mXm,,  that  part  of  the  tongue 
which  is  next  the  root  and  nearest  the  fiiuces. 

CEPHALITIS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Phrenitis^ 

CEPHALGNOMA'NCY  (Ant,)  »<p»)m*f^ytU,  from.  «f. 
ptOmt  the  head,  Mf,  an  ass*  and  /MpniW,  divination-;  a  mode 
of  divination,  by  niaans-of  an  ass's  head^.brsiled  on  coals,  in 
order  to  convict  a  person  of  a  crime.  If  the  jaws  moved, 
or  the  teeth  chattered,  they  thought  they  had  detected 
the  offender.    Gt/rald.  Syntag.  Deor.  1.  17. 

CE'PHALUS  (/cA.)«9i(A«f,  mullet,  a  fish  with  a  large  head ; 
the  Cephalus  of  Linneeus. 

CE'PHEOS  (Astron.)  Ki^vt,  a  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  one  of  the  48  old  asterisms,  which  is  &bled 
by  the  Greeks  to  represent  the  husband  of  Cassiopeia  and 
father  of  Andromeda,  [vide  CoxnopeM]  Ptolemy  reckons 
in  this  constellation  13,  Kepler  1  J,  Bayer  17,.HeveUus51, 
and  the  British  Catalogue  35. 

Cbpheus  (Zool.)  an  animal  in  Ethiopia,  with  bandaandftet 
like  a  man.  This  is  doubtleia  ma  app  from  the  Hdwew 
B>*p.   P/iit.  1. 8,  c.  19. 

CEPI  eorpiu  (La»)  the  return  made  by  the  sheriff  upo^ 
a  eopuM,  or  process  to  the  like..punKMe,  that  he; "  hath 
taken  the  body."  F,N.B,^. 

CEPI'NA  (BoL)  a  bed  of  omoDf.. 
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CEPKVKIDES  (Min.)  precitfUs  stonw  ftg  clear  as  crystal. 
CE'PITES  (Min.)  a  species  of  agate. 
CE'POLA  {Ick)  a  genus  of  ammaU,  Class  Pisces^  Order 
Thorvcica, 

Generic  Character,  Head  rouDdish,  compressed.— TVe^ 
curved.— Gttf  mmhvne  with  six  rayik— £odty  enufonn, 
Dslced. 

Species*  The  principal  species  are  ihe—Cepola  Uema, 
ndtetcenty  trackyplerat  Sfc 

CEPPA'GIUM  (ArcAaol.)  the  stumps  or  roots  remaining  in 
the  ground,  after  trees  are  felled.   FletOf  1.  2,  c  41. 

CE'PPHUS  (Om.)  a  sea-mew;  a  bird  so  light  that  it  is 
carried  away  with  every  puff  of  wind. 

CEPS  de  Cetar  {Mil.)  Cesar's  trap;  a  stratagem  which 
Cesar  adopted  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  ibrest,  where  the 
jpsssage  was  bloclced  up. 

Cl'PULA  {Bot.)  «iniA»,  a  name  for  large  Myrobans.  Nic. 
Shrt,  sec.  9,  c.  83. 

CE'KA  {Med.)  from  the  Arabic  Kira,  or  the  Chaldean 
wax,  Bees-wax ;  a  concrete  substance,  collected 
from  v^etiUiles  by  bees,  and  extracted  from  their  combs 
after  Uie  honey  is  separated  from  them. — Cera  albat  white 
wax ;  the  yellow  wax  artificially  deprived  Of  its  colour,  by 
reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  by  ex^ing  it  to  the  sun  and 
air,  and  by  occasionally  sprhiluiog  it  with  water. — Cera  ctn- 
namomi,  a  white  sebaceous  matter  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  the  CinuuDMi  tree. — Cera  di  cardo,  a  viscous  milky  juice, 
resembling  wax,  ^thered  frcMu  the  Cardutu  jmtea  Theo- 
pknutit  ox  Pine  tlustle. — Cera  oleum,  oil  of  wax*  is  used 

'  as  an  emtrflient  for  healing  chaps,  roughness  of  the  skin,  &c, 

CERACHATES  {Min.)  an  agate  stone  of  wax  colour. 

CERiE^A   (Amat,)  frwn  a^pMt,  a  horn;  the  horns 

of  the  uteniB.  Rt^.  Ephet,  de  AfpeUai.  Carp,  hum,  1. 1, 
c3I. 

CERA'GIUM  {Anha6L\  ceraget  a  tribute  or  payment  made 

for  finding;  candles  in  the  church. 
CERA'GO  {Nat.)  the  aliment  of  bees,  now  called  bee-bread. 
CERA'MBYX  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  CIbas  Imecta, 

Order  Coteoptera. 

Generic  Character,  Antenna  Ktaceoa».—Fe^er*  four.— 
rAonixspinous  or  gibbous. — S/ielU  linear. 

Spedei.  The  species  are  distinguished  into,  1 .  Prioatu, 
or  those  who  have  the  feelers  equal  and  filiform. 
2.  Rhagiumy  or  those  that  have  the  feelers  equal  and 
ca^tate,  and  the  thorax  spinous.  3.  CaUidium^  or  those 
having  the  feelers  equal  and  elevated,  the  thorax  un- 
armed. 4.  Stenocorus,  or  those  having  the  feelers  un- 
equal, thetwo  fore  ones  filiform,  the  hinder  ones  clavate. 
CERA'MICE  {Min.)  or  Cerametat  mp«m-m)||  or  Mpt/«4Tif, 

joined  with  v«,  earth,  tignifies  Potter's-clay. 
CERAMITES  (itfin.)  a  precious  stone,  of  the  colour  of  a 

tile. 

CERA'MIUM  (Ant.)  a  Greek  measure  of  nine  gallons. 

CERANITES  (Med.)  xifwtTK,  from  MfmrarM,  to  temper  to- 
gether ;  the  name  of  a  troche. 

CERA'MIUM  Unt.)  the  same  as  Cadut. 

GERAfNTHEMUS  {Bat.)  Mif»«t^,  or  ur»4i/*«*,  from 
wax,  and  i*ht»*t,  a  flower ;  Bee-glue  or  Bee-bread. 

CERAMTHUS  {Bot.)  the  Chionantkus  of  Liuueus. 

CERARE  iChem.)  to  incorporate  or  mix. 

CERAIUUM  (^n^.)  Wax-money;  a  tax  which  was  paid 
ftr  the  seal  in  wax.   Cie,  in  Verr,  orat.  3,  c  78. 

CERAS  {Bot.)  mifMt,  a  horn. 

CERA'SA  (Bot,)  the  Pnmut  eeratut  of  linneus. 

CERASIATUM  tMed.)  from  ceratus,  a  cherry,  a  purging 
nedicnie ;  so  called  because  the  jiuce  of  cherries  is  the 
Priocipal  ingrecUent. 

CERA'SION  IBot.)  nifmrm,  a  cherry. 

CERA'SIOS  (Med.)  the  name  of  two  ointments  in  medicine. 

CEBA'SIN  (CAoii.).  a  v^etgble  priaciple,  poiaessing  the 
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appearance  of  gum,  and  of  a  similar  taste.  It  is  usually 
harder,  and  not  so  easily  reduced  to  powder  as  ^um. 
CERA'SMA  {Med.)  Mf«r/Mt,  from  xtfmw/u,  to  mix ;  a  mix* 
ture  of  cold  and  warm  water,  when  the  warm  is  poured  on 
the  cold. 

CEUA'STES  {Zool.)  ^tfirif,  xtfKtrnff  from  xipat,  a  horn ;  a 
serpent,  a  cubit  in  length,  or  at  the  longest  two  cubits, 
having  two  prominences  on  its  head  resembling  horns. 
Nicand.  Ther.  p.  19;  Plin,  I.  8,  c.23j  Solitt.c.27i  Act, 
Teti-ab.  4,  serm.  J,  c.  28. 

Cerastss  is  the  Coluber  Cerastes  of  Linnaeus. 

Cerastes  {Ent.)  a  worm  that  breedn  in  figs.  Theoph.  Hist, 
Plant.  1.  9.  c.  16  ;  PUn.  1.  16.  c.  41. 

CEBA'STIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decan-. 
driOf  Order  5  Pentagynta. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaJUU 
acute.— CoK.  petals  five. — Stam.  Jilaments  ten ;  anthers 
roundish. — Pmr. germ  ovate;  sti/les  five:  stigmas  obtuse, 
— Per.  capsule  obtuse ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.   The  species  are  annuals  atod  perennials.  The 
annuals  are  as  follow ;  namely — Cerastium  perfoUatum, 
seu  MyosotiSf  &c.  Mouse-ear,  native  of  Greece. — Ceras- 
tium vulgatum,  Mt/osotis,  ALine,  seu  Auricula,  Comnion 
or  Narrow-leaved  Mouse-ear,  native  of  Europe. — Ceras- 
tium  anomalum,  &c.  native  of  Hungary.— 'Cera stiunt 
viscosunif  Mjfosotis,  Atsine,  &c.  native  of  Europe.— 
Celastrum  semdecandrum,  Mvosotii,  seu  CentunculuSf 
Least  Mouse-ear,  native  of  Europe. — Ceraaium  pen- 
tandnm,  natiTe  of  S^n,— Cerastium  arvense,  seu 
H^osotis,  &c  Centuneuhu,  &c.  Caruoph^UuSt  &c.  seu 
tiahsteum,  &c.  Com  Mouse-ear.  The  perennials  are  as  ■ 
follow;  namely— Ceras/fum  tineare,  native  of  Mount  Ce- 
niHUS.  —  C^ruU'inn  dicbtdimum,  L^hnis,  seu  Alsine,, 
Forked  Mouse-ear.^— Cerajfiuffl  al^Hum,  Myosotis^  Cen* 
tunculust  seu  Centuneulust  seu  Alstne,  Alpine  Mouse-ear, 
native  of  Europe.— Cfraitfum  repens^  seu  per'enne,  &c, 
Stellaria,  Mtfosotis,- OcymoideSt  scu  Luchnist  &c.  Creep- 
ing Mouse-ear,  oc  Sea-pink,  native  of  Gaul. — Cerastium 
slrictum^  Mifosotis,  Alsine^  CaryophylluSf  &c.  native  of 
Austria. — Cerastium  aquaticum,  Alsine,  Stellaria,  &c. 
native  of  Europe. — Cerastium  lati^ium,  Myosotis,  seu 
Caryoph^Uas,  &c.  seu  Herbate,  Broad-leaved  Mouse- 
ear,  native  of  Switzerland. — Cerastium  tomenlosumf  na- 
tive of  Granada. — Cerastium  refractum,  seu  trtgynum, 
seu  Myosotis,  native  of  Mount  St.  Barnard.   Clus.  Hist. 
Plant,  rar.i  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.Herb.t  Park.  Theat,. 
Botan.;  Rait  Hist.  Plant,}  Tournef.  Insiit. 
Cerastium  is  also  the  Holosteum  umbeua  of  Linnaeus. 
;CE'RASUS  {Bot.)  ntfortf,  the  Cherry-tree;  it  received  its- 
name  from  Cerasus,  a  citv  of  Fontus,  whence  it  was  im- 
ported to  Rome  by  Lucullus  Lucilius,  and  thence  propa- 
gated into  Britain,  according  to  Pliny.    Theophratt.  Hist, 
riant.  1.  3,  c.  13 ;  PUn.  1.  lo,  c.  25 ;  Athen.  1.  2,  Sec. 
Cbrasds  is  the  Prunus  cerasus  of  Linncus. 
CEUATACHATES  {Min.)  from  nip**,  a  horn,  and  «5;«r«,. 
an  agate ;  a  species  of  agate  stone,  the  veins  of  which  > 
resemble  the  shape  of  a  horn. 
CERATAMA'LGAMA  {Med.)  ov  Ceratomalggma,  from 
■Hf«f,  wax,  and  amaloamat  a  mollifying,  composition  of 
wax  and  other  ingredients. 
CE'RATE  (Med.)  Ceratmut  •  composition,  of  .wax,  oil,  or 
htfd,  with  or  wkhont  other  ingrecUenU.   It  is  used  fdr 
plasters;  and  takmilJi  name  from  the  wax,  cera,  which  is 
the  principal  ingredient. 
CER  ATIA  {BotT)  »«f#rM,  the  {Caroh-tree ;  ,the  percis  Cana.- 

densis  of  Linnaeus. 
CERATIAS  {As^on.)  nipKTwf,  a,  bidzing  star  like  a  horn. 

PUn.  I.  2.  c.  25. 
CERATION  {Med.)  the  fimearing  any  thing  over,  with:* 
wax.. 
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CERATITES  {Min.)  the  FossU  Unicom;  a  stone  in  the 
shape  of  a  horn. 

CERATI'TIS  iBot.)  KifdTtrti  from.xipMf,  a  horn;  the  sea 
violet,  according  to  Marcellus  Empiricus ;  but  according 
to  the  Papaver  CorniciUatum^    Plin,  1.  20f  c  19. 

CERATIUM  (Bot.)  uf»ru*,  tiie  fruit  of  the  Carob-tree. 

Ceratium  {Com.)  a  carat. 

CERATOCA'RPUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Monoedttt  Order  I  Monandria. 

Generic  Characters*  Cal.  penanth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
lune.— Stam.  ^filament  single ;  anther  twin. — Fist,  germ 
oblong ;  styies  two ;  tt^;nuu  simple.— Pbb.  none ;  teed 
oblong. 

Speaet,    The  only  species  is  the — Ceratocarpus  arena- 
riiu,  an  annualj  native  of  Tartary. 
CERATOCEPHALOI'DES   {Bot.)    the  same  as  the 
Bidene, 

CERATOCETHALUS  {Bot,)  irom  xSfm,  horn,  and 

the  head;  from  the  horn-like  appearance  of  its  top.  It  is 

the  same  as  the  Bidens. 
CERATO-GLaSSUS  {Anat.)  fromicjf«f  a  horn,  andyxWni, 

a  tongue ;  a  muscle  so  named  from  its  shape  and  insertion 

into  the  tongue. 
CERATO-HYOID^US  {Anat.)  the  same  as  Sttflo-hyoidet. 
CERATCyiDES  {Anat.)  nf^riJiit,  a  name  for  the  Tunica 

Cornea  of  the  eye. 
CERATOMALAfOMA  (Chem.)  MfmrtttOrnvfrn,   [vide  Ce- 

ratamalgama] 

CERATO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  83  Polif 
gamia,  Order  3  Trioecia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted.  —  Cob. 

none. — ^TAts.  JUamettts  five;  anthers  twin.— Pist,  germ 

lying  concealed  within  a  fleshy  receptacle ;  style  long ; 

sH^ma  headed.— Pbr.  legume  very  large ;  teed  solitary. 
Species.   The  only  species  is  the — Ceratonia  Siliqua,  seu 

SiliguOf  &C.  the  Carob-tree,  a  shrub,  native  of  Apulia. 
Ceratokia  is  also  the  Mimosa  ceratonia  of  Linnaeus. 
CERATO-PHARY'NGUS  Major  et  Minor  lAnat.)  the 
names  of  two  pair  of  the  muscles  insoted  into  the  Os 
hvoides* 

CERATOPHYLLUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21 
Monoecia,  Order  8  PoMandria. 

Generic  Characters,   Cal.  perianth  numy-parted;  dimsums 
equaL-^oR.  none. — Stam.  ^filaments  from  sixteen  to 
twen^;  atdhers  oblong. — Pist. germ  ovate;  A^none; 
stigma  obtuse. — Per.  none ;  seedrmt-onte. 
Species.   The  species  are  perennials;  namely— Cmrto- 
phvUum  demersum,  HydroceratophyUum*  Dichfdoj^^on, 
ImUefolium,  &c.  seu  Equisetuniy  &c.  Prickly-seeded  Horn- 
wort,  native  of  Europe. — Cerattmh^i^um  stAmenum, 
Smooth'seeded  Homwort,  native  or  Europe. 
CERATUM  {Med.)  from  cera,  wax;  cerate,  or  wax,  com- 
bined by  tlie  assistance  of  beat,  with  fixed  oils. 
CERAU'NIA  {Min.)  xifdmoff  from  Kipctwat,  thunder ;  thun- 
der-stones, always  found  near  some  place  blasted  with 
lightniug.   Ceraunia  is  a  variety  of  the  HdeninthoUthut 
Nauiiliies  of  Linnsus. 
CERAU'NIUM  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  puff  or  mushroom,  in 
Thrace,  which  grows  plentifully  alter  thunder.  PHn, 
1. 19,  c.  3. 

CERAUNO-CHRY'SOS  {Chem.)  from  thunder, 
and  xpff***,  gold ;  a  powder  so  called  from  the  violence  of 
its  explosion  when  heated.  In  the  Latin  it  is  called  aunnn 
Jtdminaris. 

CE'RBERA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria^ 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters*  CaL.  perianth  five-leaved;  leaflets 
uvate-Unceolate.— CoR.  monopetalous;  tiUie  clavated; 
bor^  large ;  dtmsiont  oblique. — Stam.  filaments  five ; 
aiUhen  mct^FisT.  germ  nmndisb;  etj^  fflifonn; 


etigma-  baadad.— P»b.  ifri^  very  large;  teed  nut  two- 
celled. 

Species.   The  species -are  shrubs;  as  th« — Cerbera  Ahouai, 

Thevetia,  seu  Ahouai^  Oval-leaved  Cerbera,  native  of 
Brazil. — Cerbera  ooa/a,  a  nativeof  New  Spain. — Cerbera 
parvifiora,  native  of  the  Friendly  Mes. — Cerbera  Man- 
ghas,  ManghaSf  seu  Odollam,  naUve  of  the  Indiea.— 
Cerbera  macultUaf  sea  Ochrosiat  &c.  a  shrub,  native  of 
Bourbon. — Cerbera  Thevetioa,  Plumeriot  Nerio,  aeu 
YcotU,  &C.  native  of  Cuba.^ — Cerbera  salntaris,  seu  Lme^ 
tarioy  &C.  native  of  Cochin-China. — Cerbera  laurifiolia, 
native  of  the  West  Indies. 
CEaiBERUS  TRICEPS  (Chem.)  the  Puhis  eamadkim, 

or  a  triple  mercury,  composed  of  aal^  quidnihrer*  ai^ 

vitrioL 

CERCAIUA  (CoffcA.)  a  genus  of  aniauls,  Clasa  Vermett 
Order  Infittoria.  ■ 

Generic  Chamber.   A  worm  invlsiUe  -to  tfw  naked  eye, 

pellucid,  end  furnished  with  a  tail. 
Species.  The  principal  species  ar^  the  Cenmria  gyrwuu, 
inguieta,  lemna. 

CERCeLEE  ^Her^  or  HeoereelSef  a  cross  cir- 
cling or  carhng  at  the  end,  like  a  ram's  bom, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

CERCHNA'LEOS  (Ma/.)  Mf»7«At«(,  any  thfaig 
which  causes  wheezing  or  hoarseness. 

CE'RCHNOS  {Med.)  ntfx^,  a  wheezing  or 
hoarse  noise  made  in  respiration,  on  aooount  oi  some  dis- 
order in  the  /arynjt,  or  atpera  arterial  or  both. 

CERCHOO^ES  {Med.)  those  who  sufler  from  a  contracted 
breathing. 

CE'RCIO  {Om.)  an  Indian  bird  as  large  as  a  starling. 
CE'RCIS  {^Anai.)  MfMi^  signifies  literally  a  pestle,  or  an  instnta 

ment  to  pound  any  thing  with ;  but  is  applied  to  the  bone 

in  the  arm  called  the  raatus. 
Cercis  (J3o^)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  i)0i»tt<£rta,  Order  1 

Mono^nia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— ^or. 
pentapetalous;  vdngs  petals  two;  standard  petal  one; 
luelp^als  two ;  nectary  a  stfle-«haped  gland  below  the 
germ. — Stam.  filaments  ten ;  anthers  oblong.— Fist. 
germ  linear-lanceolate ;  s^  of  the  Ingih  and  sitoa- 
tion  of  the  stamens;  thgma  ol^ase;* — ^Pek.  l^tme 
oblong ;  seeds  some  roundish. 

Species*  The  species  are  sluidM;  namdy— Csreu  iSiptof 
inmt  Arbor  Juda,  SUiqtutt  wea  SHiffwutrum,  Conimcm 
Judas  tree,  nadve  of  Italy. — Cereu  Camdentit, 
guttstrumt  seu  Ceratia,  &o,  Canada  Judas  tree,  Red-Bud 
tree,  native  of  Virginia. 
CE^CIUS  {Nat.)  vide  Cirww*. 

CEHCLE  {Mil.)  or  grand  circle,  a  ring  fomwd  every 
evening  by  the  sergeants  and  corporals  of  a  brigade  in  the 
old  French  military  service,  to  receive  orders. — C^rde 
meurtrier,  a  large  flat  piece  oi  iron  made  red  hot  and 
thrown  at  the  enemy. 

Cbrclb'  {Her.)  within  a  cirde  or  diadem. 

CERCLES-GOUDRONNE'S{M>;.)pitehed  hoops,  i.e.piecee 
of  old  cordage  dipped  in  pitch  aiad  tar  and  placed  in  a 
circle  on  chemng  oishes,  to  light  the  garrison  of  a  beueged 
town  at  post. — Cercles  djeux,  hoo^  bound  round  with 
grenades,  loaded  pistol-buTdB>  &e.  coreved  with  tow  and 
fireworks,  whidi  are  dnwea  aoross  Uift  woriu  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

CERCO'DEA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Hahrugit* 

CERCOLIPS  (Zool.)  an  ape  without  a  tail. 

CERCOnS  iEnt.)  a  divisioa  of  the  g«aus  Cicadot  baring 

the  antenTue  filiform,  and  the  lip  abbreviated  tnmcate. 
CERCO'SIS  {Med^  xJfww^if,  adtseaseof  the  dlRtoru^  wfaidi 

consists  in  apretematural  enlargement. 
CEllDAe  {Chem*)  mercury.  r^r\r^n]^ 
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CE^RDONISTS  (Eci.)  or  Cerdonhm,  a  teot  of  beracics, 

named  after  tmir  leader  Cerdoj  rtbo  maintained  most  of 

the  errors  of  Simon  Magna  and  other  gnostics.  Iren.  cont. 

Hmt.  LI,  S;   TertuU.  de  Pr<e$.  c.  51 ;   St.  August. 

i%»r.  HI  i  St,  Epiphan.  Har,  51 ;  Euteb.  Ecc  Hi$t*\ 4, 

c  1 1 ;  Bifron.  Annal.  Ann.  14C. 
CERE  {Meeh.)  to  rub  with  wax. 
CEREA'LIA  {Ant.)  fWun  ceret,  com ;  all  sorts  of  com  of 

which  bread  is  made :  and  Cerealia  amuif  imfdements  of 

hndMttidry. 

CuxALiA  Mftf.)  or  Cermle*  Ludi,  solemn  games  In 
hoodur  of  Ceresj  when  her  Totories  ram  id}out  with  lighted 
tosr^es,  in  commenumitkm  of  her  gtoing  about  in  search  of 
her  daughter  Prosa^^ne* 

Obnt  tfit  pnips  aiUfrv  MMingiM  dwnyn. 
fWwpii  twiteiii  pghM  pHtM  tfiit, 

Hme  CtrwrU  btH. 

Tadt.  Annal.  his,  c 53;  2>to.l.43;  Tertttll.  de  Spectac. 
c  7 ;  Vrtat.  de  If<a.  Roman,  apiut.  Gnn,  TAet.  Antiq. 
torn.  ii.  p.  €03. 

CEREBE'LLUM  (Anat.)  and  CeMlum,  dim.  of  CerOnm, 

the  posterior  part  of  the  brain,    [vide  BramX 
CE'REBRI  AFFECTIO  SPASMODICA  (Med.)  the  same 

as  Apoplexia  comprestio  et  coticuuio,  compresuon  of  the 

tvaiii. — Cerebri  batiSf  the  same  as  Pa/atmn,  whidt  iee.» 

Cerebri  galeOf  the  same  as  Cranium,  which  see. 
CEREBRUM  (Anat.)  ride  Brain — Cerebrum  elm^tian, 

the  same  as  MrduUa  spinalis. 
Cerkbrum  i/onj  (Chetn.)  Burnt  Tartar. 
CERBFA'CTIO  (Nat,)  the  same  as  Ceratio. 
CEREEO*LI«M  ('Bbc)  theChceroph^nrnt^eettre,  trmuhtm, 

hirsuium,  et  aureum  of  Ijnneus. 
CEREI'BA  {Bot.)  a  small  tree  which  grows  in  Brftzil,  like 

a  willow. 

CEREIBIPNA-MANGUB  (Bot.)  another  species  of  the 
jprecediMvItnit;  - 

CERELJBmi'  (Mtd.)  uipixiiMr;.  flMnr  *V«> 
oil ;  Ae  samfe  ta  CeMum. 

CEREMCyNi  Al.-(£c(;.) '«  book  colRafauDg  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Roffitsh  charAb;  - 

CEltEHONIES',  Maiter  of  (Piiit.)  an  officer  instituted 
1^  James  I.  tOt  the  more  hononrid>le  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors, 4c.  He  wears  a  cfaun  of  gold  about  his  neck>  with 
a  medid,  under -the  crown  of  Great  Britun,  having  on  one 
vde  an  emblem  of  peace  and  the  motto  beati  pactfici  i  on 
die  other,  on  emblem  of  wsr  and  the  motto  Dieu  et  mon 
dnU. — Aniitant  letter  "of  the  CerenumieSf  one  who  acts 
in  his  stead  w%en  He  is  absent.— MorxAa/  of  the 
CeremonieSf  an  officer  subordinate  to  them  bodi. 

CERETIA  (Bot.)  the  Hymania  corbaril  of  Linnseus. 

CEREVPSI  A  (  ArChaol.)  A  drink  made  of  any  sort  of  com. 

CEREUS  (Bot.)  or  Creeping  Cereus,'a  plant  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  its  flowers,  which  is  classed  in 
the  Linnean  system,  under  the  genus  Cactus.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished kinds  are  the— ^reat  Night-flowering  Creeping 
Coreus,  the  Cactus grandifionu  ;  the  Pink-flowered  Creeping 
Cereus,  the  Cactus  Jlagdlijbrmis  j  and  the  Parasitical 
Creeping  Cereus,  the  Cortw*  porojift'ciw.  ■  ' 

CE'RIA  (Bnf.)  a  division  of  the  genus  of  iUiuca,  having  a 
single  bristle  and  univalve  sheath;  anten^  seated  on  a 
common  petiole. 

CEKIFICATIO,  the  same  asOnrtio. 

CE'RIGON  (Nat.)  a  wild  American  animfll,  having  sfsMin 
under  the  belly,  in  which  it  Carries  its  young  ones. 

CETIILLA  (Gram.)  vide  CedUla. 

CEfRIN-  {(gKem;ytk  substance  of  -  the  cousisteDce  of' wax, 

and  soluble  in  -fixed*  and  votetile  oAa:  -  - 
CERI'MTHE  (Bof.)  a  herb  which  rirgil  calla  gnmen 
4f 


igmtbUit  bot  nevertheless  recommends  it  as  fiiod  fbr 

iKes. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  *,  v.  62. 

-■        Am  tujtum  a^ierge mporm, 
IVtte  mdiyAyUa,  HeiritalueigittMUgramtH. 

Aristotle  also  recommends  it  for  bees.   Aristot.  Hist. 
Amm.  1.9,  c.40;  Theopkrast.  1.6,  c.7s  PUn.  1.21,  cl2. 
Cerimthb,  in  the  Linnean  system  a  genns  a£  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Mimt^ynia. 

Generic  Charaders.  Cal.  perianth  five-parled ;  division* 
obk>ng« — Cor.  monopetafous;  fuAs  short;  Aordier tube- 
bellied;  mouth  five-deft;  Mroof  naked. — Stam. ^fila- 
ment* five ;  anthers  acute. — Fist,  germ  four-parted  ; 
«Ey^e  filiform ;  stigmd  cd)tuse.^FaR.  none ;  ea^  un- 
changed; *eed*  two. 

Specie*,  llie  spedes  are  as  follow;  namely — Ceriniha 
major.  Great  Honey  wort,  an  annual,  native  of  Iberia. 

GntnMtf  aspera,  an  annual,  native  of  Europe.— 
Cerinthe  quarta,  Small  Honey  wort,  a  biennial,  native  of 
Austria. — Cerinthe  maculata,  a  perennial.   Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.Botan. 
CERl'NTHIANS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  who  took  their 

name  from  one  Cerinthus,  cotemporary  with  St.  John, 

who,  among  other  blasphemies,  denied  that  the  world  was 

made  by  God.    S,  Iren.  Cont.  Uteres,  1. 1 .  c.  25,  &c. ;  St. 

Ep^han.  Heer.  28;  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist.  1.  4,  c.  14;  Baron. 

Annal,  Ann.  35. 
CERINTHO'IDES  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Pulmonaria. 
CE'RIO  (Med.)  the  same  as  Achor. 

CE'RION  (Nat.)  mifm,  a  honeycomb,  fnHn  »«fif,  wax ;  the 
same  as  Aebor. 

CERII'E  (Min.)  an  opake  and  brittle  ore,  spedfic  gravity 
4*660;  a  species  of  oxide  formed  of  silica,  6xideof  ce- 
rium, iron,  lime-water,  and  carbonic  add. 

CE'RITUS  (Med.)  or  Crrrsfw,  from  Ceres;  the  disease 
arising  from  malt-liquors. 

CE'RIUM  (Chem,)  a  metal  which  has  been  obtained  from  a 
Swedish  minenu  called  cerite,  which  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ore  of  tungsten.  When  this  mineral  is 
dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  solution,  after  being 

■  neutralized  by  potash,  is  precipitated  by  the  tartrite  of 
potash.  This  precipitate,  vrfien  caldned,  is  the  oxide  of 
cerium,  which  is  white,  very  hnrd,  Inittle,  and  vdatile. 
It  combines  wiA  uwUier  doB«  of  oxygen,  and  forms  the 
peroxide  of  corium,  vrfaich  is  red.  Cmum  combines  with 
several  adds  and  foims  salts,  as  the  nitrate  em'um,  the 
carbonate  of  eeriumt  the  phosphate  of  em'iim,  the  sulphate  of 
eeriumt  the  arseniate  of  cenum,  &c.  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  cerium  with  nitric,  carbonic,  phowhoric,  sul- 
phuric, arsenic,  &c.  acids.  The  solutions  or  the  oxides 
m  tlie  acids  are  either  yellow  or  red,  and  give  predpitates 
of  different  shades  of  these  colours. 

CE'RNUA  (Tch.)  a  kind  of  fish  mentioned  by  Galen. 

CERNU'LIA  (Ant.)  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

CE'RNUUS  (Bot.)  ftom  cemuo,  to  foil  with  the  face  down- 
wards ;  an  epithet  for  plants  that  droop  or  bend  downwards, 
or  bang  down  thehr  head. 

CEROCO'MA  (£n/.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Lytta,  in  the 

'  Linnean  system  of  insects,  having  the  jaw  linear,  entire. 

CERCGRAPHY  (Ant.)  a  writing  or  painting  in  wax. 

GEROMA  (Ant.)  or  Ceronium,  Mf«^  an  oil  tempered 
with  wax,  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed;  also  the 
place  where  th^  were  anointed.  Dioscor.  1,  1,  c.  35; 
PUn.  1. 28,  c.  4-. 

t}B%OMANCV  ^/Mfrtjtf,  ftvm  «4r«f.  wax,  andftfw- 
TfiW,  divination;  a  divinati<m  means  of  wax  melted 
over  a  vessel  of  water.   Hi^y  let  it  drop  in  thr^  distinct 

- -spaces,  and  observed  the -figure,  situation,  distance,  and 
concretion  of  tlie'diitps. '  Gi/rald.  SyntAgni.  Dieor,  1. 17. 

CERONEfDH  tdnt.)  a  cerate;  vide  Cerma.  f^^^^]^ 
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-CEROPE'GIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planu,  Class  6  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Dig^nia. 

Getune  Charaeten.  Cal.  perianth  rery  gmall. — Cor.  mo* 

nopetalous;  border  very  smaH  St  am.  flamentt  five; 

antkert  small. — Pist.  perm  very  small ;  tti/le  icarce  any; 
stifftnai  two. — VzK  fmiclcs  two;  teeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials ;  as  the — Ceropegin 
Candelabrum,  seu  Nioia,  &c.  a  native  of  Malabar.— Ctf- 
ropegia  tuberoxa,  a  native  of  India. — Ceropegin  bulhosa, 
a  native  of  India.— Crrop^^a  aatmnata^  a  native  of  In- 
dia.— Ceropegia  sagittata,  seu  Cj^nchum,  &c.  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Ceropegia  tenuijiorg^  Cynan- 
chiutUf  &c.  BeuApoct/rium,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Ceropegia  obtmat  native  of  Cochin  China. — 
Ceropegia  cordaia,  native  of  Cochin  China;  but  Uie— 
■Ceropegia  dicholma  is  a  stwub,  and  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

XJEUOmSUS  {Med.)  from  «v^twax,  and  «rr«, 

pitch ;  a  plaoter  made  of  pitch  and  wax. 
CEKOSTRO'TUM  (Ant.)  the  inlaying  of  pieces  of  ivory, 

&c.  of  different  colours,  in  cabinets,  chess-boards,  &c. 
U,c.37. 

CEROTUM  {Ant.)  the  same  as  Ceni/irm. 

-CE'HUI  j;/flii«  {Bat.)  the  Quercus  afnlopt  o?  lAmamiB. 

CE'RKIS(Bo*.)  thesameas  Cfmt*; 

CE'RRO  {Bat.)  from  «t^.  a  horn,  because  its  vood  ii  hard 

like  horn ;  the  same  as  the  Phdlodrut. 
CE'RKUS  {Bat,)  or  CerrU,  a  kind  of  fwretM,  or  oak,  that 
bears  mast-like  diesnutu  j^ickly  about  the  cup;  the  holm- 
■    tree.   iVin.  L 16,  c.6. 

CE'RTHIA  {Om.)  Creeper,  a  genus  of  animab.  Clau  iftws. 

Order' Pfietr. 

Generk  Charai^.  Bill  arched,  pointed. — Tongue  gene- 
rally pointed. — Feet  formed  for  walking. 
'  Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  their  colour ;  as 
the — Certkia  Jhmiliaris,  which  is  grey. — Certhia  viri- 
dis,  the  green  Creeper. — Certhia  aurantia,  the  orange- 
breasted  Creeper.  Also  by  the  form  of  the  bill ;  as — 
Certhia  falcatat  the  sickle-billed  Creeper.—- CeriAui  pa- 


ciHca^  great  hook-billed  Creeper,  &c 
RTIFICAT""  ■  " 


iCERTlFlCA'NDO  de  Recognitione  Staptda  {Law)  I.  a  writ 
commandbg  the  mayor  of  the  staple  to  certify  to  the 
Xord  Qiancellor  a  sutute  staple  uken  before  him,  where 
the  par^  iiimself  detains  it,  and  refuses  to  bring  in  the 
aame.  %  A  like  writ  to  certify  a  statute  merchant,  and  in 
other  cases.  Reg.  Oris.  148, 151, 152. 
CERTIFICATE  {Lavs]  generally  signifies  a  testimony 
given  in  writing  of  the  truth  of  any  thing* — Certificate,  a 
writ  in  any  court  giving  notice  to  another  court  of  any 
thing  done  therein,  whiui  js  usually  by  transcript.  Stat. 
.S4, 35  Hen.  S,  cH;  S  W.^  M.  c.  9.^Trial  by  Certifi- 
cate is  allowed  in  such  case  where  the  evidence  of  the 
person  certifying  is  the  only  proper  criterion  of  the  point 
in  dispute.   Litt.  #  102 ;  I  Imt.  1^— Certificate,  or  Certi- 

■  fication  of  anise,  Ceriificatto  assisa  novts  disseitinee;  a  writ 
ancimtly  granted  for  the  re-examining  or  re-triai  of  a 
matter  passed  by  assise  before  jusdcfo.   Bract,  1. 4,  c.  IS ; 

.  Hornet  Mirror  of  Just.  1.  3;  F.  N.  B.  181 ;  Reg.  Orig. 
SOO. — Banhiqa's  eeriificxUe,  the  paper  granted  to  a  baoE- 
rtipt  by  the  consent  of  his  creoitors,  certifying  that  he 

'  has  surrender^  and  made  a  full  disclMure  of  all  his  pro- 

C^RK'nCATES  {m.)  are  of  many  difierent  kinds  in  the 
army ;  as  the  certificate  from  a  field-officer  t«  Ihe  com- 

■  raander,  affirming  the  eligibility  of  a  person  to  'hold  a  com- 
mission in  his  Majesty's  service. — Certificate  of  the, officer 
upon  honour  that  he  does  not  exceed  the  regulation  in  the 
purchase  of  his  commission,— Certificate  from  a  general 
officer  to  affirm  and  prove  tlie  losses  which  officers  may 
sustain  in  the  field.— Crri^feffto  from  regimental  surgeons. 
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certifying  that  men  who  offw  thenudvea  for  nUistment 
are  fit  to  be  taken;  and  in  like  manner  in  case  of  their  dis- 
charge, &c. 

CERTIFICATION  {Law)  Assurance  when  the  judge  as- 
certains the  party  called,  and  not  appearing,  what  he 
will  do  in  such  a  case. 

CERTIORA'RI  {Law)  an  original  writ  issuing  out  of  the 
Court  or  Chancery,  or  Kings  Bench,  directed  to  an  infe- 
rior court,  and  commanding  them  to  certify,  or  to  return 
the  recorik  of  a  cause  depending  before  them.  J^.  i^.  B. 
\*5,  242;  2  Hawkx.  P.  C,  c.  27,  §  22. 

CE'UT-MONEY  {Tmw)  Head-money  paid  yearly  by  tenants 
of  several  manors  to  the  lur<U  tliereof,  for  tlie  certain 
keeping  of  the  leet,  and  sometime  of  die  hundred., 

CKUV.^'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Alhamanta  cervaria  o(  JAntimu, 

CKRVA'RIO  {Ant.)  a  sheep  so  called,  which  was  sacrificed 
to  Diana  instead  of  a  deer,  when  a  deer  was  not  to  be 
had.    Feat,  de  Verb,  Signif. 

CEUVA'RIUS  Lupus  {Zoid.)  a  beast  engendered  of  a  bind 
and  a  wolf.    Piin.  1. 27.  c.  1 1. 

CBllUCHI  {Ant.)  the  cords  or  ropes  by  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  sail-yards  were  held  and  managed.  Homer 
called  them  the  Romans  aometimea  rudentes* 

Lucan.  1.10,  v.  495. 

TtuMlTifW  KaittantM,  vtmmifo*  mire  mruM. 

Vid.Flacc.\.l,v.m. 

Tempttat  u(  fMRvldf  Zetkttjnttr^  ctnekot. 

Schef.  de  Mil.  Nav.  1. 2,  c  25 ;  Pka.  in  VUruv.  1. 10.  c.  6. 

CE'ROCHIS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  SpUanthu*  of  Lionteus. 

CERVE'LLE  (Mil.)  a  Prendi  word,  denoting  that  earth 
which,  m  dining  a  ditch,  or  well,  i«  not  aufficwntly  finn  to 
support  itaefiT 

CE'llVELAS  {Cook.)  a  large  kind  of  Bologna  sausage. 

CE'RVELAT  (Mus.)  a  short  kind  of  bassoon  which  was 
blown  through  a  reed  like  a  hautboy. 

CERVIANA  {Bot.)  the  Phamacum  ceroantana  of  Linnseus. 

CERVICA'LIS  {Anat.)  or  Cervtealetf  from  ceirur,  the  neck; 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  veins  and  arteries  crif  the  fore- 
part of  the  neclc,  as — Cervicaie*  arterite,  the  arteries  of  the 
neck. — Cervicalei  vena,  the  Cervical  vms. — Ceroicalit  de- 
scendens  dorti,  the  some  as  the  Sacrolumbaris  accetsoritu. 

CERVICA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Campanula  cerviearia  of  Lin- 
neus. 

CERVl'CULilE  spiritut  {Med.)  the  spirit  of  the  bone  of  the 
stag's  heart. 

CERVI'NUM  cornu  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Coronajms. 

CERVISA'RII  (Latv)  a  name  in  Domesday  bode  for  aoch 
tenants  as  paid  the  drinciean  duty  on  alc^  from  cervitia, 
which  signifies  ale. 

CERVlSPrNA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Wutmnus  of  Unnanis. 

CE'RVIX  {Anat.)  the  neck ;  that  part  of  the  body  situated 
between  the  head  and  breast.  The  neck  is  divided  gene- 
rally into  the  anterior  part  or  throat,  and  the  posterior  part 
or  nape.  Cervix  is  applied  also  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  cervix  tUeri,  or  that  part  immediately  above  the  0*  Tinea, 
cervix  vesica,  cervix  ostis,  &c. 

CERU'MEN  (Chem.)  Ear-wax;  a  secretion  formed  in  the 
canal  of  the  externiU  ear,  is  found,  by  a  chemical  analgia, 
to  be  very  combustible  and  largdy  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
composed  of  a  fat  oil,  resembling  that  of  the  bOe;  of  an 
albununous  mucilage,  in  which  the  principal  bitterness 
teems  to  reside,  and  of  a  peculiar  ccdourii^  matter. 

CERU'MINA  {Chem.)  the  same  as  Cmowa. 

CERU'RA  (Law)  a  mound,  fence,  or  indmure. 

CE'RUSE  {Chem.)  vide  Cenuta. 

CERUSIA'NA  {Med.)  a  compound  medicine,  mentioned 
and  described  by  Galen.  Gai.  de  Compot.  Med.  tec.  Loc. 
1.  7,  c.  fi. 
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CERIPSSA  {Chm.)  Cemu,  VPhite-lead;  a  carbonate  of 
lead,  prepared  by  exposing  thin  plates  of  lead  to  the  hot 
vapoon  of  Tinegar,  or  other  acetic  acidt. —Cerussa  Anti- 
numn,  Cenue  of  Antimony ;  a  perfect  oxide  of  antimony 
prepared  by  nitre. '  . 

CERUSSE'A  urina  (^Med.)  White  urine,  which  looks  as  if 
Cenue  had  been  mixed  with  it 

CE'RVUS  {Ant.)  a  forked  stake  or  palisado  driven  into  the 
ground  to  annoy  tlie  enemy ;  so  called  from  its  resembling 
the  horn  of  a  stag  in  shape. 
1. 4,  cann.  1,  v.  8S. 

Jtm  t$  not  aliui  bMi  (ml  optiui  orfei: 
Ok*  deema  ItitoM  cotfrii  f^icdueen  J'ouam ; 
Qnottifr  advtnot  hmA  d^gen  cereet. 

Ceavvs  (^Numii.)  is  a  common  ^mbol  of  Diana  on  coins, 
[vide  Arcue] 

Cbbvds  (Zoot.)  the  stag  or  deer,  the  female  of  which  was 
called  eervot  in  the  Greek,  for  both  genders^  3a«^,  is  de- 
sigaated  by  Virgil  aripes,  to  denote  that  it  waa  sut«footed. 
Ilrg,       1.  6,  V.  608. 

Fixtrtt  crtpadtm  anam  liat. 

And  by  CatoDus  it  is  distinguished  for  itt  fleeCBess^  when 

speaking  of  Achilles. 

CatM.  ^itkaL  Pel.  el  Tket.  v.  S48. 

JFfcwuwB  prenrM  cclmi  «ai^  cmm. 

The  poets  I^ndar,  Anacreon,  and  Sophocles,  hare  also 
deacribed  the  cerra,  or  hind,  as  having  horns ;  but  in 
this  they  are  contradicted  by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  otiier 
naturaluts. 

The  principal  kinds  of  deer  noticed  by  the  ancients,  as 
weu  as  modems,  tae^Taranduxy  riifwAf,  the  Cervtu  ta- 
randiu  of  Linncus,  the  Rein  Deer.— Cm>w,  1Ca«^, 
Cerou*  daphtUt  the  Stag. — Platyceroij  wfummifrnff  the 
Cervus  platicervt,  or  Fallow  Deer. — Capea,  ApMt<,  the 
Cervtu  caprfolut,  or  Roe-Buck. — Axit,  the  Cervut  ojru, 
or  the  Spotted  Axis,  [ride  Cervugj  The  cemis  is  dis- 
tinguished according  to  its  age,  m  Greek,  into  t^*i(A(, 
the  young  fiiwns  just  after  they  are  brought  for^; 
9tfifiit  the  ftwns  when  they  b^m  to  feed;  nrrOam, 
■ubolones,  spitters,  whose  horns  be^n  to  bud  forth; 
a^iirM,  Uiose  which  are  furnished  with  full  brandling 
boms.  Arittoi.  Hitt.  Anm.  1. 6»  9,  Ac. ;  PUn,  1.  8,  11, 
Arc. ;  JEUau.  Hia.  Antm.  1. 7>  ttc 
CintrVB,  in  the  Linnean  tystevt^  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 

Mammalia,  Order  Pecora. 

Generic  (^taracter*  Honu  solid,  branched  annually,  de- 
ciduoiis^For«-<«M,  lower  dght^TmskSf  upper  soli- 
tary. 

Spedet.  The  ^wcies  diffiir  both  hi  the  die  of  thdr  boms 
and  bi  Ib^  general  make.  They  are  as  follow,  naaii^ 
— CWirw  aket^  in  F^ch  TEtoMt  the  Elk,  or  Moose 
Deer,  the  laiveat  of  the  tribe^Cmnu  taranAu,  Ae 
Rangifir  of  Oeasnerj  the  Csmrs  ranm/er  of  Ray ;  in 
French  le  Remtet  the  Rein  Deer,  an  inhabitant  of  Lap- 
land.—Crma  elavhui,  in  Aench  le  Cerf^  the  Stag,  or 
Red  Deer,  the  female  of  which  is  ouled  the  hind. 
This  anax^  is  distinguished  bj  its  branching  hwns. — 
Cermu  dama^  the  Bama  vulgaris  of  Gessner,  the  Cervus 
j^ycerot  of  R^ ;  hi  French  le  Daim  et  ta  Darnet  the 
Fallow  Deer,  the  Common  Buck  and  Doe,  having 
brUM^g  horns  pahnated  at  the  top.«-O!0mf«  Ktr- 
nniana,  the  Dama  Virgimana  of  Rav,  Ae  Vn^nhn 
Deer. — Cemu  axis,  in  wench  fAxts^  the  Spotted  Axis, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  of  this  tnbe.~-Certw« 
ngargus,  sen  Cervus  aha,  Tailless  Deer.— Cmw*  Mexi- 
canut,  Uie  Teutlal  mofane  of  Hernandez;  in  French 
CheonnU  ^Ameri^t  Mexican  Deer^Cmwf  pordMui, 
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in  treoch  Cerf-coehoHt  Porcine  Deer,— Crma*  capreolus, 
the  Capreolus  of  Gessner;  in  French  le  Chevreuil,  the 
Roe.  r—  Cervus  muntjac,  in  Frendi  le  Chevreuil  dee 
Indes,  Rib^faced  Deer. — Cervas  Guineensis^  the  Grey 
Deer, 

CE'SARE  (Log)  a  syllogism  of  the  second  figure,  consisting 
of  a  universal  affirmative  proposition  between  two  universu 
negatives ;  as, 

C  «  No  animal  is  incorporeal : 

S  a  All  angels  are  incorporeal ;  therefore, 

R  e  No  angel  is  an  animal. 

CESATIIAN  SECTION  [Med.)  vide  Cierarean  SecUon. 

CE'SSAT  EXECUTIO  (Law)  an  abatement  of  a  writ  to- 
wards one  of  two  defendants  who  has  been  tried  and  con- 
victed of  a  trespass,  until  the  same  has  been  tried  i^nst 
the  othen  defendant. 

CESSATION  OF  ARMS  {Mil.)  an  armistice  or  occasional 
truce,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  siege,  when,  if  tht 
governor  find  that  he  must  either  surrender  or  sacrifice 
himself  and  the  garrison  to  the  enemy,  he  plants  a  white 
flag  on  the  breach,  or  beats  the  chanude  to  ^pitulate,  iriien 
both  parties  cease  firing. 

CESSAfVIT  (Law)  a  writ  lyhig  against  a  man  who  holds 
lands  by  rent  or  other  servicesi  and  neglects  or  ceases 
to  perform  his  services  for  two  years  together ;  or  where 
a  religious  bouse  hath  lands  ^iven  it  on  condition  of  per- 
forming certain  offices,  as  reading  prayers,  or  giving  alms, 
and  neglects  it.   F.  N.  B.  SOS. 

CE'SSE  (£ntc)  an  assessment  or  tax.  Stta.  t2  Hen,  8,  c.  3. 
Also,  an  exacting  of  provisions  at  a  certain  rate  for  the 
depuhr*s  fkmily  and  giurison  soldiers. 

CE'SSIO  {Law)  cession;  a  ceasing,  yielding  up,  or  elving 
over ;  as  when  an  ecclesiastical  person  is  created  bishop, 
or  a  parson  of  a  parish  takes  another  benefice  without 
dispensation,  or  bein^  otherwise  not  qualified,  they  are 
said  to  be  void  by  cession. 

CE'SSION  {Law)  ride  Cessio.— Cession,  an  act  whereby  a 
person  surrenders  up  to  another  person  a  right  which  ne- 
longed  to  himself. — Cession  of  effi-cts,  the  act  of  delivering 
up  all  efibcts  real  and  personar  by  a  merchant  to  his  cre- 
ditors, in  order  to  free  hmiself  from  all  actions  and  prosecu- 
tions ;  and  is  either  voluntary,  which  frees  the  debtor  from 
all  the  demands  of  bis  creditors  upon  any  futin*e  estates  or 
efects  he  may  acquire;  or  for^,  when  his  creditors  are 
authorized  to  seize  any  emcts  that  may  come  into  his 
hands  in  payment  of  his  debts. 

CE'SSIONARY  BANKRUPT  {hem)  one  who  has  yielded 
up  his  estates  to  be  divided  amongst  his  creditors. 

CEfSSOR  (Lots)  one  who  ceases  or  neglects  to  perform  a 
duty  so  long  as  to  hicnr  the  danger  of  the  law.  B. 
136. 

CE'SSURE  {Lam)  or  Cester,  ceasuig;  givfaig  oter;  or  de- 
parting from.    Stat.  Wut.  %  c.  2. 

CE'SSUS  {Lam)  aasessmenti  or  taxei. 

CESTICI'LLUS  {AM.)  a  wnp  of  straw  iriiich  women  laid 
upon  thrir  heus  who  cwried  puis.  Fe^,  de  Verb. 
&gnif. 

CBSTREUS  (/cA.)  M»tt^  the  mullet 

CESTRITES  Mnwn  {Med.)  uff.r«t  mh,  from  tdefn,  be- 

tony ;  wine  impregnated  with  betony. 
CK'STRON  {Bat.)  the  herb  Betony. 
CESTROSPHE'NDONE  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  sling  or  engine 

of  war  for  casting  darts.   Liv.  1. 43,  c.  66. 
CESTROTA  (i<tt<.)Mry#r«|  pieces  of  ivory  or  bom  wrought 

with  tiie  tool  called  the  cesfrwH.  PUn.i.\Ue.^\  He- 

syekius, 

CE'STRUM  [Ant.)        a  graving  tool ;  and  ftlao  a  borer, 

awl,  or  whnble.  PUn.  1. 95,  c  11. 
CiBTRUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plsnts,  CIm  B-Ftntaniriat 

Older  1  itfoNqgyms.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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.  Generic  CknracUrs.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved;  mouth 
five-cleft. — Cor.  monopetalous ;  tahe  cylindric  ;  divuions 
ovate. — Stam.  ^lament*  five ;  anthert  roundUli^PiST. 

?erm  cylindrio-ovate ;  ti^U  filiforio ;  x^gma  tbickiih.— 
^BR.  berry  ovate ;  te^a  very  many. 
Species.   The  species  ore  sbrabs.— Oxfrum  nodumum, 
Jasminoida,  Si^ringa,  seu  Parxu,  Ni^t-nodling  Cet- 
trum^  native  of  Jamaica. — Cestntm  taurifiilium,  seu 
Laureola,  &c.  Laurel-leaved  Cestruo),  naUve  of  America. 
—Cettrunt  parquit  seu  Parqui,  native  of  Chili. — Cestrum 
attricitlalHtn,  seu  Hediunda,  &c  Ear-leaved  Cestrum, 
native  o£  lAmz.— Cestrum  seandens,  sen  ^lamentis,  &$. 
native  of  St.  Martha. — Cestrum  vespertinumt  IiorOy  &i. 
seu  Jasmittum,  &c.  Cluster-fiowerea  Cestrum,  native  of 
America. — Cestrum  diurnum,  seu  Jaminoides,  &c  Day- 
smelling  Cestrum,  native  of  ChiU. — Cestrum  venenatum, 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— CMirum  tomm- 
.      tosum,  &c.  native  of  America. ~Cej/rum  hirtum,  &c. 
native  of  Jamaica.— Cestrum  lalifolium,  native  of  Trioity 
Island. — Cestrum  nervosum,  seu  Jasminoides,  &c.  native 
of  Carthagena. — Cestrum  macropht/Uum,  Large-leaved 
Cestrum,  native  of  the  West  Indies.— C«rfr«m  ^eifoUum, 
Olive-leaved  Cestrum,  native  of  the  West  Indies. — Cet- 
irum  odoninspernum,  Tootli-seeded  Cestrum,  native  of 
the  West  Indies. 
CE'STUI  QUE  TRUST  (Z,au>)  or  Cestui  h  que  trust,  cue 
in  whose  trust,  or  for  whose  use  or  benefit,  another  man  is 
enfeoffed  or  seised  of  lands  or  tenements.    Stat.  29  Car.  % 
c.  S. — Cestui  que  use,  or  h  que  use,  one  to  whose  use  any 
other  num  is  enfeoffed  of^  lands  or  tenements.  Stat. 
27  Hm.  8,  c.  10. — Cestui  ^  que  vie,  one  to  whom  any  lands 
or  tenements  are  granted  for  life. 
CE'STUS  {Ant.)  a  boxing-glove,    [vide  Castusi 
Crstus,  n*TH,  was  also  a  marrti^  ^rdle  full  of  studs,  where- 
with the  husband  ^rded  his  wife  at  the  wedding,  and 
which  he  loosed  again  the  first  night. 
CETA'CEOUS  {Zod.)  from  cete,  a  whale.   Cetaceoui,  an 
epithet  for  a  very  large  sort  of  fishes  which  bring  forth 
perfect  animals  insteadof  spawn. 
CETA'RIA  {Ant.)  places  near  the  sea  side  where  large 

fish  are  taken  and  salted. 
CE'TE  {Zool.)  an  order  of  animals  under  the  Class  Mamma- 
lia, of  the  whale  tribe,  which  have  pectoral  fins  instead  of 
feet,  live  upon  smaller  fish,  and  dwell  in  the  waters.  They 
consist  of  the  following  genera — Monodon,  the  Narvai, 
having  two  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  a  spiracle  on  the  fore 
pert  of  the  head,  aud  a  white  skin  spotted  on  the  back 
with  black. — Balana,  the  Whaie,  tlie  head  of  wliich  is 
about  a  third  part  of  the  body,  having  a  tubercle  in  which 
is  the  spiracle. — Physeier,  tne  Cachalot,  liaving  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw  and  none  in  the  upper. — Delphinus,  the 
Porooise,  the  Dolphin,  and  the  Grw^ui,  having  teeth  in 
each  jaw. 

CE'TERACH  {Bot.)  the  Asplenium  ceterach  of  Linnaeus. 
CETIC  ACID  (Chem.)  a  white  solid  substance,  destitute  of 

taste  and  smell,  formed  firom  spermaceti  saponified. 
-  CETOLOGY  {ZooL)  a  knowledge  of  those  animals  which 

in  the  Linnean  system  are  comprehended  under  the  Cde, 

or  Whale. 

CE'TRA  {Mil.)  a  short  square  target  or  buckler,  used  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  which  was  made  of  the  skiu  of 
the  ounce  or  of  the  biiffido's  hide. 

Virg.  Mn.  1.  7.  v.  732. 

Lecvoi  cetra  tegtt. 

Zw.l.28,c.S;  Plin.  I.  U,  c.39;  Serv.in  Firg.i  Vou. 
Lex  Etymol. 

CETRCVNIA  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Scarabteus,  com- 
prehending  those  iosects  of  that  tribe  wluch  have  tlieir 
mandibles  straight. 
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CETUS  {Astron.)  Mrx.  in  the  Arabic  EOeitar,  the  Whale; 
a  southern  constellation,  and  one  of  the  48  old  asterisma. 
It  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  sea  monster  sent  by  Neptune 
to  devour  Andromeda,  which  was  killed  by  Perseus. 
Ptolemy  reckons  in  this  constellation  22  stars ;  K^ler  21  ; 
Ba^er  27;  Hevelius  45:  Britanmc  Catalogue  97,  two  of 
which  are  of  the  second  magnitude,  namely,  one  in  the 
snout  of  the  whale  called  Meniar,  and  another  in  the  tail 
called  Deneb.  Aral,  de  Apparent.  ^  Hipparc.  ad  Amt.  f 
Eratosth.  Character ;  Vitruv.  1.  9,  c.  7 ;  Uygin.  Aaron. 
Poet.  J  Manil.  Astron.  Poet.s  Ptol.  Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5  ; 
Proc.  de  Hpheer.;  Petav.  Uranolog.f  Bay.  Uranomei.j 
Ricciol,  Almag.  nov. 

Cetus  {Zool.)  the  Whale,    [vide  Cete") 

CEVADI'LLA  {Bot.)  Indian  Caustic  Barley,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  extremely  burning  and  caustic. 

CEVA'DO  (Com.)  or  CoUt,  a  meanure  in  India  for  silk  and 
linen,  which  is  27  inches  in  length. — The  lesser  cevat/o  of 
Agra  and  Delli  is  32  inches ;  at  Cambaia  and  at  Surate* 
35  inches. 

CEVI'LLUS  {Min.)  or  Ludut,  a stooe  mentioned  by  Paracel- 
sus and  Helraont. 

CE'YLANITE  {Min.)  a  species  of  stone  of  the  argillaceous 
kind,  found  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Scorbus  genmnut 
of  Linneeus. 

CEYX  {Zool.)  wn<S,  the  King-fisher,  a  bird  breeding  in  the 
halcyon's  nest.    Plin.  1.  32,  c.  8. 

CJaut  {Mus.)  a  note  in  the  scale. 

CHAA  {Bot.)  the  Thea  Boltea  of  Linnseus. 

CHA'B  ASITE  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  Zeolite  fiunily, 
of  a  white  and  sometimes  transparent  colour. 

CHABLE'AU  (Mech.)  a  middle-sized  rope  used  to  draw 
crafl  up  a  river. 

CHACE  (Laio)  chacea^  a  station  in  a  forest  for  game, 
larger  than  a  park,  which  may  be  possessed  by  a  subject 
tliough  a  forest  cannot.   Brae/,  1. 4,  c.  44. 

Chace  (Afar.)  a  term  used  in  many  sea  phrases:  a  ship  la 
said  "  To  have  a  good  chace,"  when  she  is  so  formed 
at  the  stem  as  to  carry  many  guns.  She  is  said  to  lie  with 
her  foot  in  chace  when  she  lies  in  the  nearest  course  to 
meet  another  ship. — "  To  give  chace  to  a  ship,"  to  pursue 
it. — Chace-gdns,  or  chace-pieces,  guns  Iving  at  the  head,  to 
fire  on  a  vessel  that  is  pursued,  in  distinction  from  the 
stem  chasers,  which  fire  on  the  pursuer. 

Chace  (Mech.)  vide  Chase. 

TO  Chace  (Sport.)  a  term  used  at  the  game  of  tenuis,  when 
the  ball  falls  in  a  part  of  the  court  beyond  which  the 
opposite  party  must  strike  it  the  next  tuue  to  gain  the 
stroke. 

CHA'CEA  (Law)  vide  Chace. 

CHACE'ARE  (Arcbaol.)  to  hunt  a  hare  or  fox. 

CHA'CEF  (Mech.)  an  earthen  pot. 

TO  CHACK  (Man.)  or,  to  beat  upon  the  hand,  a  term  for  a 
horse  that  is  not  steady,  but  tosses  up  his  nose  and  shakes 
his  head  to  avoid  the  subjection  of  the  bridle. 

CHACOCyN  (Mus.)  Chacone,  or  Chaconde,  an  air  resem- 
bling the  saraband. 

CHACU'RUS  (Law)  in  French  Chaatatr,  a  hone  for  the 
chase ;  a  hound  or  dog ;  a  courser. 

CHAD  (Ich.)  or  Shad,  a  sort  of  round  fish,  the  Qi^ea 
alosa  of  Linnseus. 

CH.^ROPHY'LLO  nmiUi  {Boi.)  the  Apkana  anenm  of 
Linnseus. 

CH^ROPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  2  Di^ma, 

Generie  Characters,  Cal.  umbd  univertal  spreading ;  par- 
tial nearly  equal  as  to  the  t^umber  of  rays;  involucre 
universal  none ;  /MirfM^subpentaphyllous ;  teafiets  lance- 
olate ;  perianth  proper,  obscure.— CoR.  univertal  nearly 

uniform  i  JoreU  of  Me  dit&t  ab^UvoKmi^<n  five 
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petals.— StAU.  JtiamenU  6ve;  anthert  roundish. — Pist. 
gtrm  in^or;  ttj^$tito\  ftigmat  obtuse.— Pbb.  none ; 
JruH  oblong;  tetat  two. 
Sfeaet,  The  species  are  perennials  and  biennials.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  the  following;,  namely — ChteropkifUum 
v^vesire,  Cerefolhm,  Murrhtt  teu  Ciaaaria,  &c.  Wild 
Cicely,  Cow-weed»  or  Common  Cow  Parsl^,  native  of 
l&urope^CharophifUum  aromtticittitf  Cerefiiliwmt  Sean- 
die,  Stc.  sett  AngeUca,  Aromutc  ClHerophyUum,  native  of 
XrUaatia.— CA«ro/}Ay/um  a)lorattm,  seu  Myrrhist  native 
of  lllyria.— CA«rapAu//«m  aureum,  CereftMum,  ScandiXf 
seo  Myrrhitj  &c  Golden  Cherophyllum,  native  of  Ger- 
vanj.'^CheBrt^H^Uim  himUum,  seu  Seseli,  Cerefi>liam, 
&c.  native  of  Switzerland.  Of  the  second  kind  are  the 
following — ChterophyHum  buUtosunii  Myrrhh,  Scandii, 
BulSocaxtanum,  seu  Cicutariaf  &c.  Tuberous  Chervil, 
native  of  GaTiany.—Chesrophyltum  aristatum,  &c.  na- 
tive of  3v^m.~ChterophyUum  temulunit  sen  tylvestrCf 
&C.  seu  Myrrfiisi  Scandiv,  Cerf/blium,  &c.  Wild  Chervil, 
Rough  Cow  Parsler,  native  of  Europe. — ChesrophuUum 
Capmuef  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Cheero- 
phtfUum  scabrum,  seu  Jamma,  native  of  Jeddo. 

CHJEROpnTLi.UM  is  a)so  the  Scandtx  ofLinneeus. 

CH^TODON  {Ich.)  a  genua  of  animals,  Class  Puc«s, 
Order  Tftoradca, 

Generic  Character.  Head  small ;  mouth  small ;  teeth  seta- 
ceous.— Bodif  broad,  compressed. — Dorsal  and  awttfins 
rigid,  'fleshy,  and  coated  with  scales. 

Species.    The  principal  species  are  the  Cheetodon  canescent, 
alemdotust  accumiHOtus^  eomatus, 
CHA'FAR  Alpifii  iBot.)  a  sort  of  Egyptian  melon. 
TO  CH  AF£  (Afar.)  in  French  braillert  raguer,  to  rub  or  fret 

the  sur^e  of  a  cable,  mast,  yard,  &c.  by  the  motton  of 

the  ship*  or  otherwise. 
CHAFER.  {Ent.)  a  name  used  in  composition  for  three  sorts 

of  insects,  namely,  the  Cockchafer,  [vide  Co<Achafbr'\ 

the  Stag-chafer,  [vide  Stag-cha/br']  and  the  Glimmer- 
chafer,    fvide  Glimmer-cha^'j 
CH  A'FERY  of  an  iron  miU  (Mech,)  a  sort  of  forge,  wherein 

the  iron  i>  wrought,  and  brought  to  perfection. 
CUAF&WAX  (Law)  an  officer  in  chancery  who  prepares 

the  wax  for  sealing  of  writs  and  commissions  to  be  issued 

oat. 

CHAFF  (Bot,)  a  vulgar  term  for  the  dry  calyx  of  com 
and  grass,  which  is  caHed  giuma  by  Linnaeus.  Chaff  is  also 
a  dry  membranaceous  body  interposed  between  two  florets 
in  some  plants  of  the  class  Syngenesia. 

CHAFF-CUTTER  {Mech.)  a  machine  for  cutting  chaff. 

CHATFEIN  {Archteol.)  a  vessel  to  heat  water  in. 

CHAUFFERS  (Law)  wares  or  merchandise.    Stat.  3. 

CHA  FFINCH  tOm.)  a  bird  so  called  because  it  delights  in 
ealinff  chaff ;  uie  Friagilla  Cceteds  of  Linnaeus. 

CHAFF- WEED  (Bot.)  the  FUago  Germanica  of  Linnsus, 
an  annual. 

CHA'FFY  (Bot.) paleaceust  an  epithet  foraroot,  receptacle, 
pappus,  stipe,  &c. ;  radix  paleacea,  a  cha%  root,  having 
membranaceous  scales  as  many  of  Uie  filices  ;  receptaculum 
faleaeeumt  a  receptacle  with  palea  chaff  or  scales,  as  in 
Dipsaeus  scabioea  t  pappus  paleacetu,  a  chafy  pappus,  or  one 
having  small  leaves,  as  in  the  Hdim^ug  t  sti^  paleaeeui, 
a  stipe  covered  with  scales. 

CHAFING-DISH  (Meek.)  a  utensil  for  warming  meaU 

CHAGREEN  (Mech.)  a  rough-grained  leather. 

CHAIARXAMBAR  (Bat.)  the  Cassia  Jistularis  of  Lin- 

GHAIN-BOAT  (Mar.)  a  large  boat  fitted  for  getting  up 
mooring-chains,  anchors,  &c.— CAmn-doAx,  bolts  £iven 
through  the  upper  end  of  the  preventer  plates,  and  then 
fittlened  to  a  Imk  of  the  chains. — CkaiH^piate*,  iron  plates 
bohedtodie  diqp'a  sidof  and  to  which  the  ch«hM  aaA  desd- 


eyes  that  support  the  masts  by  the  shrouds  are  connected. 
—CkaiH'puttip,  a  sort  of  pump  provided  with  a  chain  for 
pumping  water  out  of  the  ships  hold,  [vide  Pump'] — 
Chain-motf  two  shots  linked  together,  [vide  Shof^ — 
Chatu-wdeSt  broad  timbers  jutting  oat  of  its  sides,  servmg 
to  spread  the  dirouds,  Uut  they  may  the  better  support  . 
the  masts. 

CHAINS  (Afar.)  in  fVench  chatnes  de  hat^ana,  strong  iron 
plates  fastened  through  the  ship's  ude  to  the  tiinlws. — 
Top-cAonu,  in  F^ch  chatnes  des  bastes  vergues,  are  those 
which  preserve  the  lower  yards  from  falling  when  in  time 
of  battle  the  ropes  are  by  any  means  rendered  incapable  of 
service. 

Chains  (Her.)  as  badges  of  digni^,  fre- 
quently occur  in  coats  of  arms,  as  he  beareth 
"  azure  a  chain  pendant  in  pale  or,  a  label 
gules,"  name  Chaindore. 

CHA'IN.SHOT  (Mar.)  vide  Chain-Boat. 

Chain-shot  (Her.)  this  weapon  is  termed,  in 
blazoning,  murdering  chain-shot,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed fiffure,  "  He  beareth  azure  three  mur- 
dering cnain-shots  or."  This  coat  was  borne 
by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  next  to  his  pater, 
nal  coat. 

CHAIN-TIMBER  (Carpent.)  a  timber  of  laryer 
dimensions  than  uie  common  timbers,  which 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  buildioe  to  give  it  strangth. 

CHAIR-CARVER  (Meek.)  reemployed  in  carving  chairs, 
bed-posts,  and  other  furniture  which  passes  through  the 
hands  of  t3ie  cabinet-maker  or  upholsterer.-— C^iufV-nniier, 
one  who  makes  the  frames  of  chairs. 

CHA'IR.MAN  (Polit.)  one  who  takes  the  chair,  and  pre- 
sides at  any  meeting. 

Chair-man  (Ctu.)  a  sedan-man,  or  one  who  bears  a 
sedan. 

CHAISE  (Mech.)  a  light  open  two-wheeled  conve^nce. 
CHA'ITA  (Nat.)  x»"*'  signifies  properly  the  mane  of  a 

quadruped,  but  is  used  by  Ruffus  Ephesios  to  exprets  the 

hair  of  the  head. 
CHAliAMEAU  (Mus.)  or  Chahufjf,  from  ealamas,  a  reed; 

a  wind  instrument  blown  through  a  reed. 
CHALA'PA  (Med.)  the  same  as  Ja/o/i. 
CHALA'SSIS  (Ant.)  a  sort  of  garment  so  called  from  its 

looseness;  also  the  knot  wherewith  a  wmnan's  scarf  is  tied 

about  her  neck. 
CHALA'STICS  (Med.)  from  x«A<f»,  to  relax; 

such  medicines  as  by  their  temperate  heat  have  the  faculty 

of  softening  or  relaxing  the  parts  whici),  on  account  of 

their  extraordinary  tension  or  swelling,  occasion  pains. 
CHALA'STRICUM  (Min.)  pure  satt-petre,  so  called  from 

the  town  Calastra.    PUn.  1.  31,  c.  10. 
CHALATO'RII Junes  (Ant.)  from  x«A<i«,  to  let  down ;  ropes 

to  let  down  the  sail-yards.    Veget.  1. 4,  c,  23  ;  Turneb.  Adv. 

I.  24,  c.  25. 

CHALA'ZA  (Med.)  xf^O^  or  x*^i^*->  a  disorder  in  the 
eyelids,  which  consists  in  a  tubercle,  like  x^^^**,  hail- 
stones, and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  a  stye  or  stia.  It  is 
white,  hard,  and  encysted,  and  differs  from  the  crithcj  an- 
other species,  only  in  being  moveable.  The  chalazion 
has  also  been  distingtudied  into  scirrhous,  cancroos,  cystic, 
and  earthy. 

Chal  AZA  ( Vet.)  a  disorder  to  which  swine  are  much  exposed* 
which  causes  the  flesh  to  be  full  of  tubercles. 

Chalaza  (Nat.)  the  treadle  of  an  egg,  or  the  knotty  land 
of  string  at  each  end,  whereby  the  yolk  and  white  are  con- 
nected together. 

CHALAZ'IAS  (Min.)  a  stone  like  hail,  and  so  cold  that  no 
fire  can  heat  iu   Piin.  L  37,  c.  U . 

CHALA'ZION  (Med.)  vide  Chalaxa. 
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^iArrtt,  to  preterve;  Grecifu  priaiu  vbo  pretended  to 
avert  bail  wd  tei^pestt  by  cuttii^  tbanielTM  with 
knives. 

CHA'LBAKE  (Chem.)  K^^^n,  GalbaDuaa. 

CHALBOT  {Her.)  or  cha6st,  a  name  pven  in 
beraldic  bMriags  to  the  fish  called  tm  Bull- 
Head,  or  Miller*8  Thumb*  as  in  the  annexed 
^;iire.  He  bweth  "  Or  three  dudboli  hau- 
nant  guiest  name  Chalbot** 

CHALCA'MTHUM  (Chem.)   or  chalamthon, 
from  as^Juuf,  bran*  and  Mh,  Bower,  flowov 
of  brass,  or  vitriol.    Plin.  1.  54,  c  13.—Chalcantlutm  rw 
be/aettmt  vitriol  calcined  to  redness. 

CH  A'LCAS  pamicvlata  {Bot.)  the  Murraya  exotica  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

CHALCEDCyNIUS  (Min.)  Chalcedony ;  a  ^us  of  earths 
of  the  Siliceous  order,  consisting  of  silica,  hme,  and  oxyde 
of  iron.    It  is  hard,  light,  and  shining  within,  not  moulder- 
ing in  the  air,  and  admitting  of  a  high  polish. 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  as  folloir— CAo^evdb- 
niut  genuinust  seu  Achates,  Chalcedony  found  in  the 
islan£  of  Scotland,  &c, — Chalcedomus  cachtmniut,  Ka- 
chelony,  a)t  Cacholony,  found  in  the  Feiroe  islands. 
The  Calmucks  make  their  idols  of  this  stone.-~CAa2(W- 
donius  eameolust  SiUx  ruber,  seu  CameUut,  Comeliao, 
or  Camelian,  found  in  layen  of  agate  in  Art^a  and 
Hiodostan. — Chalcedonitu  sardut,  SSex  vagus,  seu  CWr- 
neolus  albescens,  ^endoirt^—ChalcedoMiits  Jasdatuf^  Sar- 
donyx, fotuul  in  Ceyloti,  Faroe,  Iceland,  &c.   It  is  my 
and  pellucid,  with  nulk-white  diaphonous  faanda.— ^oJ- 
cedonius  onyx,  eeu  Achates,  the  Onyx,  found  in  the  East 
Indies ;  itla  the  hardestof  all  tibe  species.^^Aa/wtfottnri 
chry^^rtuut,  CkryioprasiuM,  Achates  pratku,  sen  Nitrum 
Jmot,  or  Chryaoprase,  fimnd  in  Giermany,  &c< — C&o/ce- 
donitts  helsotrfipitts,  Jaspii  heUotnjpiiu,  seu  Hdiotrtgmm, 
Heliotrope,  or  Blood-^ae. 
Chalobdomius  (Med.)  an  ^iUiet  for  a  medicine  which  Galeii 
directs  to  be  used  for  disorders  in  the  ears.    Gal.  de  Camp. 
Med.  tee.  Loc.  1.  3,  c.  1 . 
CHA'LCEOS  (BcPf.)  a  kind  of  thistle.   PHn.  1.  21,  c.  18. 
CHALCEl'OS  (Bot.)  the  Echinop*  tpJUerocepkaUu  of  Lm- 
meus. 

CHALCErrUM(jBotf.)  a  place  where  thisdes  grow.  PUu.96. 

c.  7.  . 
CHALCI'DICE  iZooL)  :t«A»A><«.  a  sort  of  serpent  so  cidled 

from  its  resembling  chalcedony.    Diotcor.  \.  %  c.  70 ; 

Plin.  ].  29,  c.  17  ;  G<d.  de  Simfi.  l!  1 1 ,  c.  ! . 
CHALCIDICUM  {Arciiaol.)  Chalcidic,  a  luge  statdy  hall 

belonging  to  a  court  of  justice. 
CHA'LCIS  (Ich.)  x«am\,  a  fish  of  the  turbot  kind.  Ariit. 

Hist.  Animal.  I.  8,  c  25;  Plin.  1.  9,  e.  47;  Colum.  1.  8, 

c.  17. 

Chalcis  (EtU.)  a  genus  of  aninalSf  Class  httecta,  Orcfer 
Hymenc^era. 

Generic  Character.   Mouth  with  a  homy  compressed  jaw ; 

thorax  gibboBs;  abdomen  rounded. 
Species.  The  princ^ial  ^eciesare,  the — Chalcit  dav^, 

ap^rmis, 

CH  ALCrTEB  ( Min.)  a  precious  atone  of  the  cohMir  of  bnss. 

Plin.  L  37,  c.  II. 
CHALCITIS  (Afin.)  fTom;^>«<<,  brass;  a  vitriolic  msaeral 

containing  copper  wd  nm»  of  a  cepperish  colour.  F&t. 

1.  34,  c.  12. 

CHALCOtGRAPHER  (Mech.)  ehala^n^ktt,  Gr. 

&om  brasa,  and  Vfm^vf,  an  ei^raver;  an  en* 

graver  on  brass  or  copper. 
CHALCOfDES  ilch.)  a  neoies  of  OnrMU 
CHALCOLTBANUM  (Mk)  ;e«taa!k«lmi,  a  ioct  of  frte 

brass. 

CHAldCOLlTEiiliia^  >  ipeaes  of  ore  of  Ifae  geoiu  of 


oxides^  of  a  glass  green  colour,  translucent,  soft,  ai^ 
sily  frangible ;  the  T/roAMm  chakoUtius  of  LinnaHS. 
CHALCOPHONOS  (Min.)  x/»>mi9-^,  from  x^»»m»  braaSt 
and  ^tm,  a  voice ;  a  Uacc  atone  that  aounds  lifas  braos. 

PUn.  L  37,  c  10. 
CHA'LCOS  {Min.)  vide  Ms. 

CHALCOSMARA'GDOS  (Aftn.)  a;«AMrfi  Jfct,  tte  bac 
tard  emerald.    Plin.  I.  37,  c.  B. 

CHA'LCUS  (Ant.)  jffO^^  a  weight,  the  S6tfa  pwt  of  « 
dnun,  2 gr.  the  same  as  mrealums  alao  a  cobi  of  aeren 
mites  in  nlue.  According  to  Pliny,  ten  dkalet,  or  aeocnrdr 
ins  to  Pollux  eight,  go  to  an  oMut.  Pell,  (humu  L  9,  c  6  ; 
PUn.  L  21,  c.  34i  Groaov.  de  Pec.  Vet,  1.  S,  c.  10;  CemmO, 
de  Pond,  mud  Grmt.  Thee.  Antiq.  torn.  11 ,  n.  1522. 

CHA'LCUTE  (Chem.)  burnt  brass. 

CHALDE'E  (Gram.)  a  dialect  of  the  Hebnnr. 

Chai^dez  paraphrase  (Theol.)  another  name  for  the  Dirgtmt^ 
of  which  there  are  three  kinds  menUoned  by  Waton, 
namely,  that  of  Onkeloe,  diat  of  Jonathan,  aon  of  Uaziel* 
and  that  of  Jerusalem. 

CH  A'LDRON  (Com.)  or  dtalder,  of  coals,  a  meanm  of  36 
bushels. 

CHA'LICE  (Ant.)  vide  Simpulum. 

Chalicb  (Ecc.)  from  calyx,  the  communion  cup  used  at  tbe 

sacrament  of  the  eucharist  in  general. 
CHALICRATON  (Med.)  from  tbe  old  word  pwe 

wine,  and  >ip«m^  to  mix;  a  nuxtmv       wine  and 

water. 

CHALI'NOS  (Med.)  ermnxfOmif,  a  bridle;  th^  part  of  die 
cheeks  which  on  each  side  is  contiguous  to  the  angles  of 
the  mouth. 

CHALK  (Min.)  a  kind  of  white  fossil,  tbe  Creta  tcr^ioria. 
of  linoaeas,  conmtiu  principally  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  from  which  fime  is  made.  It  is  of  two  aorta  ; 
hard,  dry,  and  strong,  which  is  best  for  lime;  and  the  ao^ 
unctuous  chalk,  which  is  best  for  lands. 

CHALK-CUTTER  (Hu^nd.)  a  man  that  digs  chalk.—- 
ChaH^tJBi.  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug. 

CHALK-STONES  (Med.)  a  comm<Hi  nune  for  tbe  calca- 
reons  concretions  in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people  violentiy 
afflicted  with  tbe  gout. 

CHA'LLENGE  (Urn)  eal^nia,  Fr.  ckateugert  an  excep- 
tion taken  «ther  against  persoiu,  as  jurors,  or  against 
Uiinga,  as  a  declaration,  Ac.  of  which  there  are  two  fcinda^ 
namely,  challenge  to  the  array,  and  t^lewe  to  the  pdla. 
ChaHen^  to  the  arrant  is  that  which  is  made  to  the  whele 
j  ury  as  It  stands  arr^^ed  in  the  pimel,  or  little  square  pone! 
of  parchment,  on  which  the  jurors'  names  are  writteo.F— 
Challenge  to  the  poUs,  i.e.  to  the  several  particular  peswns, 
or  heads,  in  thie  airay.  Challenges  hkewise  are  distin- 
guished into  principal  or  perenptory*  and  ehallenges  pnr- 
cause.^ — Peremptory  or  princi^  diaUenge  is  that  which 
the  law  aUows  withoat  cause  alleged,  or  farther  exami- 
nation. Hetweeu  the  peremptory  and  principal  challenge 
there  is  this  difi««nce,  that  the  rormer  is  used  only  m  cri- 
minal matters,  and  the  latter  in  civil  cauaea. — ChaUaig^ 
puroause  is  a  cbaUenge  upon  some  cause  or  reason  2- 
leged. — Cialtetige  to  the  ^fa-mmtr  is  a  apecies  of  challenge 
purcauae  whure  the  plamtiff  or  defendant  is  tenant  to  ue 
sheriff,  or  if  the  bnant's  sun  hath  mMiied  the  plmnliff'a 
daughter,  with  many  other  such  lUce  causes,  ^mmndf, 
P,  C,  124*,  157 ;  Lamb.  Eirea.  L  4,  c.  14;  1  Inst.  156,  Ac. 
— Challenge  to  fight,  is  a  provocation  to  another,  either  by 
word  or  l^ter,  to  fight  a  due^  which  is  now  regarded  in 
law  as  a  breadi  of  the  peace.    Hawh.  P.  C.  c.  63,  §  9. 

CitALLiMaB  iS^iort.)  a  tem  appMod  to  houn^  who  hcffa  to 
cry  at  the  nnt  scent  of  their  gaase. 

CHALLENGED  (Sport.)  a  term  in  cachfighting  when  to 
ataraa  of  cocks  are  engaged  to  fight  tw«nty-aB«  battki^  and 
the  odd  batileis  to  hiwe  the  iiiastery.f  ^  I 
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CHAM^TUS  {Ant.)  the  bride  was  so  called  who  went  to 
the  bridezroom's  house  on  foot  to  be  wedded* 

CHALY'BEATE  Aryttab  ^  tartar  (CAcm.)  vide  Cream  qf 
Tartar, 

Chalybeate  vjaiersy  mineral  waters  in  which  iron  abounds, 
as  the  waters  of  Tunbridge,  the  Spa,  Cheltenham,  &c. 

CHALY'BEATES  (Med.)  medicinal  preparationi  ia  which 
iron  forms  the  principal  ingredient. 

ffHALY'BIS  Rubigo  et  Sal  (Chem,)  Salt  of  Steel.  The  lame 
as  So/  Martis. 

CHALYBS  (Med.)  properly  SteeT,  but  in  medicine  is  taken 
for  iron. — Chalybs  tarlaraattu*  vide  Ferrum  tartari, 

CHAM  {Potit.)  or  Khan,  a  title  of  the  emperor  or  sove- 
reign prince  of  Tartary, 

CHA'MA  {ZooL)  a  sort  of  Ethiopian  wolf  spotted  like  the 
unther,  which  was  exhibited  nrst  at  the  games  given  by 
Pooopey.   Piin.  1. 8>  c  19. 

Cbaha  (Conch,)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vennes,  Order 
Testacea. 

Generic  Charader.   Animal  a  Teitiya.— Shell  bivalve. — 

Hinge  with  a  callous  gibbosity. 
Species,    The  principal  species  are  the  Chama  cor^  gigas, 

hippopus.  Sec 

CHAMA'DE  (^tfiH)  a  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet, 
pven  aa  a  kind  of  upuil  to  the  enemy  to  come  to  a 

C^^M  (Om.)  xv*<**<  *  sort  of  cockle-fish,  of  which 
VUny  mentions  several  varieties.   Plin.  1. 32,  c.  10. 

CHAM^A'CTE  {Bat.)  from  x«/mu>  upon  the  ground,  and 
Mn,  tlie  Elders  Dwarf  Elder^  or  Dane  wort.  Plin,  1. 24« 
C.8. 

CHAMiEBAtANUS  (JSoi.)  the  Arachis  h^fpogea  of  Zan- 

CHAMiE'BATUS  (Bot.)  from  x»f*^f  on  the  ground,  and 
fimvm,  to  go ;  an  epithet  for  a  plant  that  creeps  along  the 
eround ;  the  same  as  the  Rubut  vulgaris  of  Linnseus. 
GHAM^BUOCUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Poltfgata, 
CHAMiECEDRYS  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Abroiamum  fa- 
mina, 

CHAM^CE'RASUS  (Bo«.)  Dwarf  cheny-tree.  PKn.1.15, 

c25. 

Cham^bbasus  is  a  species  of  the  Prunut  of  Linnaus. 
CHAM^CISSUS  {Bot.)  Ground-ivy.   Piin.  1. 16.  c  34. 
Chau£CI8SUs  is  the  Glechoma  hederucea  of  Linnsus. 
CHAM^CrSTUS  (Bo/.)  the  Andromeda  droseroidet  of 
Linnmis. 

CHAM^CLA'MA  (Bot.)  the  Glechoma  hederacea  of  Lin- 
Dams. 

CHAM^CHRYSO^OME  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Sta- 

helixa  of  Lini^ieus. 
CHAM^CRl'STA  (Bot)  the  Cassia  chameecritta,  procum- 

benSt  &c.  of  Linuaeus. 
CHAM^CYPARl'SSUS  (Bot.)  the  Dwarf-cypress.  PUn. 

1.24,  c.  15. 

CHAM^ATHNE  IBot.)  xm/mi^^^.  the  heifa  Periwin- 
a  sort  of  laureJ.   Dioxor,  1. 4,  c.149;  PHn,  1. 25, 
cSO. 

Chauadaphhe  is  the  same  as  the  Antbrameia  of  linnnis. 
CHAM^DRIFOLIA  {Bat,)  the  FonkoeUa  ttnuUuma  of 
Liniueut. 

CHAM^DROPS  (Bet,)  the  same  as  Chamadrjfi,  which 
see. 

CHAMjEDRYTTES  ciBimi  (Med.)  x^f/^ii^TH  J^t  wine 
which  has  had  chamsdrys  infused  iu  it.  Dtotcor.  L  5, 
C.51.  

CHAM;ET)RTS  (Bot.)  x'l^*Y^>  the  heib  Germanfer,  or 
Eftglitk  treacle,  which  is  reckoned  efficacious  against  the 
bites  of  serpents.  T%eoph.  1.  10,  c.  10;  Diotcor.  L  3, 
P/m.24,  c.U. 

Chahjbdrys,  in  Me  Li^nean  Sjfttem,  the  octopetdla* 
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CHAMiEFI'CUS  (Bot.)  the  Ficut  humUs  of  Linnieus. 

CHAM^FIXIX  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Asplenium  of  Lin- 
naeus. « 

CHAM^GENI'STA  (Bot.)  the  Genista  tagitalii  of  Lin- 
neeus. 

CHAMiEI'AIME  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Sl^aria. 
CHAM^I'RIS  (Bot.)  the  Iris  pumila  of  Linnsus. 
CHAMiElTEA  (Bot.)  the  straight  dwarf  willow  with  nar- 
row leaves. 

CHAM^LA'ITES  vinum  (Med.)  »itfiiMi>juTH  m^,  wine 
imptegoated  with  the  Chamalea.    Diotcor.  1.5,  c.70. 

CHAM^LA'RIX  (Bot.)  the  Aspalalhus  Chenopoda  of  Lin- 
nsus. 

CHAM^L^'A  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cneorum. 
CHAM^LEA^jNUS  (Bot,)  the  same  as  the  Myrtut  Bra- 

bantica. 

CHAM^fLEON  (Zool)  vide  Chameleon. 

CHAM^LEU'CE  Bot.)  x«^MtAW«ii,  the  Sussilage.  or  Colts- 
foot, reckoned  good  for  pains  in  the  loins.  INin,  1.24,  c.  16; 
Gal.  de  SimpL  1. 6;  Dodon.  Pemptad. 

CHAM^LI'NUM  (Bot.)  the  Ltntim  eathartiam,  or  purg- 
ing Flax  of  Linnaeus. 

CHAM^'MALUS  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  dwarf  apple-tree,  called 
Paradise  apple. 

CHAM.£ME/LUM  (Bot.)  x«^4V«a»,  the  herb  Camomile^ 
so  well  known  for  its  many  mediciiud  virtuea,  bong  sto- 
machic, hepatic,  emollient,  and  carminative.  It  derives 
its  name  fnxn  dwar^  and  ^sA«,  apple,  because  ita 

flower  resembles  the  amAe  in  smell.  Dweoor,  I.  S,  c  154; 
Plin,  1. 22,  c,  21 ;  Gal  Exegee,  Vocai.  Hippocrat.t  Oriias. 
Med.Coa,HU 

CHAMiEM^LUM  (Bot.)  was  reckoned  as  a  genus  among 
Botanists  formerly,  but  is  classed  as  a  species  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system  under  the  genus  Achillea,  Anthemtx,  Ardotit, 
Chrusanthemwn,  Cottda,  and  Matricaria,  Ger,  HerA,j 
C.Bauh.Pin.i  Parle,  Theat,  Bet. f  Baii  Hiit,  Ptant,  Act 
Tournef,  Instit,/  Boerkaav,  Jnd. 

CH  AM^MFSPILUS  (BoL)  the  MetplM  ckawumespOiu  of 
Linnaus. 

CHAM^-MOLY  (Bot.)  the  Allium  chamamoly  oiljsamo». 
CHAMiEMORUS  (Bot,)  the  Rubus  chamcemarue, 
CHAM^MY'RSINE  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  rush,  or  Batcher's 

broom.    Plin.  1.  15,  c.  7. 
CHAM^NE'RION  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  .^n&i&Mm. 
CHAM^CyRCHIS  (Bat,)  the  Ophryt  Al^na, 
CHAM^PERICLYMEVUM  (Bot.)  the  Conm  Sueeka 

of  Linnteus. 

CHAM^PEU'CE  (Bot,)  a  herb  good  against  a  pain  in  th» 

back.    Dioscer.  1. 4,  c.  126  ;  Plin.  1.  24,  c.  15. 
CHAM^PEUCETUINUM   vinum    iMed.)  'x*f*»^tr^ 

tl'H,  wine  in  which  bruised  leaves  o(  uie  Chamaepitys  have 

been  infused.   Diosc  1. 5,  c.  180. 
CHAR1£P1TYS  (Bot.)  x^/jbtta^vt,  the  herb  Ground-pine, 

is  a  strong  diuretic,  opens  obstructions,  and  powerAilly 

? remotes  the  menstrual  discharge.  Dioxor.  1. 3,  c.  175: 
%».1.24,c6. 

Chah^Itts,  Iff  the  XJnnean  $ustem,  die  Cmia  Cretico. 
CHAMAFLATANUS  (Bot.)  the  dwarf  Eoae-bag.  Plio. 
1.12,0.2. 

CH  AM^'PLION  (BoL)  a  name  in  Oribaaius  for  the  £ry- 
simum. 

CHAM^PY'XOS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Pteudo-^hamte* 
buxus. 

CHAMJERA'PHANUM  (Bot.)  the  upper  part  of  the  root 

of  the  Apitim.    Paul-^giuet.  1. 7;  c.  10. 
CHAM^RHODODE'NDRON  (Bot.)  or  Chamarhododen* 

droSf  the  Azalea  procumbens,  &c.  of  Linnaeus. 
CHAM£'RIPHES  (Bot.)  x»i^^\  trees  grvvins  in  Crete 

and  Sicily  that  resemble  the  palm.    Thetath^^Sst,  Plant,  i 

L2,c.8;  P/W.1.1S.C.4;  ifc«^,ed  byCOOglC 
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CHAM^OPS  {Bol.)  a  sort  of  palm  which,  when  drunk 
in  wine,  is  good  for  pains  in  the  sides.  Plin.  1. 26.  c.  8. 

Cham^rops  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Polygamia, 
Order  ii  Dioecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  spalhe  universal ;  spadix  branch- 
ing.— Per.  proper  tripartite.— Cor.  tripartite;  petals 
ovate. — St  AM.  Ji/amenls  six ;  anthers  linear. — Pi&t. germs 
three ;  permanent ;  stigmas  acute ;  perdrupes  uiree ; 
seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  ehrubs,  as  the— Chamisrops  hu- 
milis,  PhcEttix  humilis,  Palma  minor,  seu  Chamceriphes, 
&c.  Dwarf  Fan  palm,  native  of  Sicily. — Chamarops  ser- 
rulata,  native  of  Georgia. —  Chamarops  Palmettn,  seu 
C':ryphn,  &c.  native  of  Carolina.— cAam<en)p«  Cochin- 
chinntsisy  native  of  Cochin-china.— CAfl[»Mm>ps  excdsa, 
seu  Spiro  et  Sodio. 
CHAM^RUBUS  {Bot.)  Uie  Rubus  easius  saxUSis,  &c.  of 

Linnsus. 

CHAM^SPA'RTIUM  (Bot.)  from  and  ff*«fr:«, 

Spanish  broom ;  the  same  ns  the  Genista  tinctoria  of  Lin- 
nffius. 

CHAM^SY'CE  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  fig  good  for  all  sorts  of 

disorders  in  the  womb.    Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  9,  c.  12; 

Dhscor,  1.4,  c.  170;  Plin,  1. 24,  c.  15. 
CHAM^tE'R^  (Ant.)  or  Chatateterides,  ;t:a|M»rff^.  little 

images  resembling  handmaids,  or  waiting  women,  sitting  on 

the  rattund. 

€HAM;ETRACHE'A  (EiU.)  a  kind  of  sea-crab. 

€HAM£ZE'LON  (Bot.)  x«»«i'^>»>.  a  herb,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  stuffing  bed-ticks,  &c. 

CHAMiEZELOS  IMaL)  x"^«i'^>ia<(.  low.  depressed. 

CHA'MBAR  {Med.)  the  same  as  Magnesia. 

CHA'M3ELECH  (Med.)  an  Elixir. 

CHA'MBER  of  a  mortar  {Mil.)  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bore  to  receive  the  charge. — Bottled  chamber,  that 
part  where  the  powder  lies. — Chamber  of  a  mine,  the  place 
where  the  charge-powder  is  lodged  that  is  to  be  used  for 
blowing  up  the  works. — Chamber  of  a  battery,  a  place  sunk 
under  ground  to  hold  the  powder,  bombs,  &c.  and  to  pre- 
serve them. 

Chamber  (Her.)  the  cylindrical  part  of  ord- 
nance is  so  denominated,  and  is  sometimes 
borne  in  coats  of  arms  without  a  carriage,  as  //'i 
he  beareth  '*  Argent  a  chevron,  sable  sur-  ' 
mounted  of  another  ermine,  between  the 
chambers  placed  transverse  the  escutcheon  of 
the  second,  fired  proper ;"  the  name  Chambers. 

CHAMBER  nf  a  Lock  {^Mech.)  the  space  between  the  gates 
of  a  lock  in  a  canal,  in  which  the  barge  rises  and  sinks  so 
as  to  pass  the  lock. 

CHAMBERDE'KIN  {Law)  or  chamberdeacon,  a  name  for 
poor  Irish  scholars  cloathcd  meanly,  and  having  no  rule; 
or  rather  B^gars  who  were  banished  from  England. 
Stat.  1.  Hint.  &,  c.7,8. 

CHA'MBEIILAIN  (Xiou)  Cnmerarhts,  a  terra  used  variously 
in  our  laws  and  statutes  for  officers  of  state,  as  the  Lord 
Gnat  Chan^erlain  ^  EngSind,  to  whom  belongs  the  go- 
vemmentof  the  palace  of  Westminster, — Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Kin^t  hous^old,  vho  has  the  oversight  and 
government  of  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  king's 
chamber,  and  also  of  the  Wardrobe.  Chamberlains  are 
also  receivers  of  rents,  as  the-^Chamberlain  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  keeps  a  controlment  of  the  Pells  of  receipts, 
aud  exitus,  &c. — Chamberlain  of  Chester,  who  receives  the 
cents  and  revenue^  of  that  city.— Chamberlain  of  London, 
who  is  commonly  the  receiver  of  the  city  rents,  payable 
into  the  chamber. 

CHAMBERLA'RIA  (Law)  or  CAamberlangeria,  the  office 
of  a  chamberlain. 

CHA'MBERS  of  the  king  {Lata)  Regite  Camera,  the  havens 


or  ports  of  the  kingdom  were  anciently  so  called.  Marc. 
Claus.  p.  24-2. — Chambers  at  Iniis  of  court,  rooms  or  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  several  inns  of  court,  which  are 
occupied  by  members  of  the  legal  profession  ;  whence  the 
term  chamber-practice  for  that  branch  of  the  practice  which 
can  be  Followed  by  barristers  or  pleaders  in  their  chambers, 
as  distinguished  from  managing  or  pleading  causes  iii 
open  court. —  Chambers  of  commerce,  an  assembly  of  mer- 
chants and  traders  who  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
relative  to  commercCji  and  inspect  the  bills  of  entry  and 
exports. 

CHAMBERS  (Anat.)  two  spaces  between  the  crystalline 
lens  and  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  divided  off  by  the  iris;  that 
before  the  iris  is  termed  the  anterior  chamber  ;  and  that  be- 
hind  it  the  posterior  chamber.  They  are  filled  with  an 
aqueous  fluid. 

CHAMBRA'NLE  {Archit.)  called  by  Vitruviua  Anlepag- 
menta,  an  ornament  of  brick  or  wood,  which  borders  the 
three  sides  of  doors,  windows,  and  chimneys,  varying  in 
the  different  orders  of  architecture.  It  is  composed  of 
three  parts :  the  top  called  the  traverse,  and  the  two  sides 
called  the  ascendants.  When  the  Chambranle  is  quite 
plain,  it  is  only  a  case  or  frame,  as  in  a  door-case  uid  i 
window  frame. 

CHAMBRE  depeinte  (Lato)  the  punted  chamber,  andently 

called  St.  Edward's  chamber. 
CHAM^HE  des  comptes  {Law)  a  court  established  by 

authority  for  exaroming  the  accounts  of  those  who  received 

the  royal  money. 
Chambre  (Mil.)  in  French  signifies,  besides  its  ordinary 
meaning,  a  hollow  space  or  flaw  in  pieces  of  ordnance,  wr 

which  th^  are  invariably  condemned. 
CHAMBRE'E  (Mil.)  a  term  among  the  French  to  signify 

several  soldiers  lodged  in  the  same- room,  in  barracks,  &c. 
CHA'MBREL  {Vet.)  the  joint  of  the  upper  part  of  U»e 

hinder  leg  of  a  horse. 
CHA'MBRELECH  {Med.)  an  elixir. 
CHA'MBROCH  {Bot.)  Trefoil. 

CHAMEGA'OME  (Bot.)  the  Houstonia  candea  of  Lin- 
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CliAMELjEA  {Bot.)  the  Daphne  muzereum  of  Linnteus. 

CHAMELEON  {Bot.)  x^fMuxi^,  a  thistle  so  called,  according 
to  Dioscoridea,  from  its  many  colours.  It  is  of  two  sorts, 
the  one  white,  which  is  the  Sow-thistle,  or  Carluie;  and 
the  other  black,  which  is  the  Fuller"*  Teazle.  Theo^. 
Hist.  Plant.  I.  10,  c.lS;  DioKor.  J.  3,  c.  II ;  i%i.L28, 
c.  18. 

Chameleqn,  t»  the  Linnean  Syitem,  the  Atraat^  fftm^i" 
fera  of  Linnsus. 

Chameleon  (Zool.)  Chamaleon,  x^iMu>.im,  a  quadruped 
of  the  Lizard  tribe  in  India  and  New  Spain,  the  Laceria 
ChamaUon  of  Linneeus,  is  said  to  assume  the  colour  of 
the  objects  nearest  to  it.  The  ancients  supposed  it  to 
subsist  upon  the  air ;  but  by  later  discoveries  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  lives  upon  flies,  which  it  catches  dex- 
terously with  its  longton^e  while  it  hangs  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  Arisiot.  AmmaL  1. 4>  c.  21 ;  PUn.  1 8,  c.  S3; 
Ad.  Hist.  Animal.  I.  2,  c.  14. 

CHAMELEOS  (Ichn.)  a  kind  of  crab-fish. 

CHA'MELOT  (Com.)  vide  Camlet.  ,  . 

CHAMEUNIA  (Med.)  x»^%v,U,  from  x«M  on  the 
ground,  and  tm,  a  bed ;  a  lying  on  the  ground,  or  on  any 
hard  place. 

TO  CHAMFER  (ArchU.)  to  channel  or  make  hollow. 
Champeb  (ArchU.)  or  Chamjrett  a  smaller  dumid  or  fiir- 

row  on  a  pillar.  . 
CHAMFERED  (Bot.)  is  applied  to  the  stalks  of  piw>» 

which  have  impressions  on  them  like  furrows.  . 
CHAMFERET  (Archtt.)  stnx,  or  stria,  a  kind  of  chaoaei 

or  gutter  ona  column.|^^J^fg^g.Jj^QQg[^ 
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CHAMFERING  (CanetU,)  ok  Chamerainingt  cutting  the 
edge  or  end  of  any  toiaig  aslope  or  bevelling. 

CHAMFRAIN  {^fil.)  an  ancient  piece  of  armour  among 
the  French  to  protect  the  horse. 

CHAMI'RA  {Bat.)  the  Heliophila  crreadnit^s  of  Llnnsus. 

CHA'MOIS  (Zool.)  or  Wild  Goat,  which  inhabits  the  Aloine 
moantains,  having  horns  erect,  round,  and  smooth.  It  is 
classed  by  Linna:us  under  the  Antelope  tribe,  of  which  ic 
is  made  a  species  with  the  name  or  the  AntUope  tupi- 
atpra. 

CHA'MOMILE  (iSM.)  a  well  known  odoriferous  plant, 
the  Anthemis  of  Linnsiis,  which  is  possessed  of  a  very 
Utter  taste,  but  many  medicinal  virtues.  £vide  Chamee- 
mdum] 

CHAMOMIILA  {Bol.)  the  Matricaria  tuaveolens  et  Cha- 

momiSa  of  linosus. 
CHA'MOS  (Jtfy.)  or  Chemo^  vma,  an  idol  of  the  Mo- 

abitea. 

CHAMOYS  (Mech.)  or  chamois^  leather,  vulgarly  called 
tkammy^  the  leather  which  is  made  of  the  skin  of  the  wild 


CHAMFA'CA  {Bot.)  at  Champacam,  a  large  tall  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  East  Indies,  the  Mecbelia  Champaca  of  Liitneeus, 
which  bears  very  fragrant  flowers  twice  a  year,  but  no 
fruit  till  far  advanced  in  age.  The  flowers  boiled  in  oil 
make  an  ointment  for  the  hend  ache. 

CHAMPAIGN  [Her.)  an  e[Hthet  for  a  sort  of  abatement, 
a  Point  champaign^  w  a  mark  of  dishonour  in  the  coat  of 
oo«  who  kills  a  prisooer  of  war,  in  Qeld»  after  he  has 
craved  quarts. 

CHAMPAIK  l^daiit  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  rme,  either  red  or 
white.  t  . 

Chaupaik  Line  {ArchU.)  a  conjunction  of  straight  lines, 
formerly  called  indentations,  Uie  sides  of  which  are  pa- 
rallel and  umilar  to  each  other. 

CHA'MPANS  {Mar.)  small  flat  bottomed  vessels  with  one 
sail,  usetl  in  China  and  Japan. 

CHAMPA'RTY  {Lata)  or  Champertif,  eampi  partitio,  be- 
cause the  parties  agree  to  divide  the  lands,  &c.  in  question ; 
a  bargain  with  tlie  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any  salt  for 
part  <?the  land,  debt,  ftc.  sued  for,  if  the  party  who  un- 
dertake it  prevails  tberrin. 

CHAMPEHTORS  {Law)  those  who  move  pleas  or  suits, 
or  cause  them  to  be  moved,  either  by  their  own  procurement 
or  others,  and  sue  them  at  their  proper  cost,  upon  condi- 
tion of  having  part  of  the  land  in  variance,  or  part  of  the 
gain.   S3  Ed.  I.  stat.  2. 

CHAMPI'GNON  (Bot.)  a  red-gilled  edible  mushroom,  the 
Agaricta  campeatrit  of  Linnseus,  an  annual  ■ 

CHA'MPION  {Lato)  Campio;  he  who  fights  not  only  in 
his  own  cause,  but  also  in  defence  of  another.  Bract. 
1.  S,  tract.  2,  c.  21,— Champion  nf  the  hiitg,  Campio  regis, 
an  ancient  officer,  who  at  the  coronatioti  of  our  kings, 

-  whilst  the  king  is  at  dinner,  rides  armed  co^tx^ce  iiuo 
Westminster-halt,  and  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald, 
makes  a  challenge  in  defence  of  the  king's  title  to  the 
crown,  for  which  lie  receives  a  gilt  cup,  with  a  cover,  full 
of  wine,  a?  his  fee. 

CHANCE  {Math.)  vide  Chances. 

CHANCE-ME'DLEY  (Lflto)  io  French  Chance  meler,  and 
Latin  lapsus  miscere,  the  accidental  kiffiiig  of  a  ifian  in  self 
defence  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  without  any, evil  design. 
Stamf.  P.  C.  c     •  S  Inst.  55-7;  1  HaiiiL  P.  C.  c.  30,  §  1. 

CHANCE'L  {Archit.) ''  CancelH,  an  enclosefl  space  railed  off 
in  courts  of  judicature.— CAancc/  of  a  church,  part  of  the 
dioir  between  the  altar  and  the  communion  table,  and  the 

.  mils  or  ballustrade  that  inclose  the  place  where  the  mi- 
nister stands  at  the  cdebration  of  the  communion.  The 

,  chancel  is  ^Iso  the  eastern. part  bf-the  ch.nrch,  where  the 
altar  is  placed!  ...>..      .  -  -  * 


CHA'NCELLOR  {Polit.)  CanceUariut,  the  cliief  adminis- 
trator of  justice,  and  next  to  the  sovereign. — Chancel/or  of 
a  hishopt  or  qf  a  diocese,  one  who  is  appointed  to  hold  the 
bishop  s  courts,  and  to  assist  him  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  Stat.  37  //•  8,  c.  l.—  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  qf 
Lancaster,  an  officer  before  whom,  or  his  deputy,  the 
court  of  the  Dutcliy  chamber  of  Lancaster  is  held. — Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  a  great  officer  of  state,  who  used 
to  sit  with  the  judges  in  court,  and  in  the  Exchequer 
chamber,  for  the  ordering  of  things  to  the  king's  best 
benefit.  He  had  also  great  authority  in  the  manag^ent 
of  the  king's  revenue  which  seems  of  late  to  be  Ins  chi^ 
business,  being  commonly  the  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury.  He  is  mentioned  in  stat.  85  H.  8,  c.  16; 
33  H.  8,  c.  39. — Chancellor  (if  a  University^  one  who  seiUs 
the  diplomas,  or  letters  of  degrees,  &c.  given  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  elected 
by  the  masters  in  cmvocation,  and  holds  his  office  durante 
vita.— IhQ  Vice-chancellor, yiho  officiates  for  the  chancellor, 
is  nominated  b^  the  chancellor,  and  annually  elected  by 
the  university  m  convocation. — The  Pro-vice-chnncellorSf 
of  which  there  are  four,  are  chosen  by  the  vice-chancellor 
from  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom  he  deputes  the 
power  of  acting  in  his  absence.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  is  the  same  as  that  of  Oxford, 
except  that  he  does  not  hold  his  office  durante  vita,  but 
may  be  elected  every  three  years. — The  Vice-chancellor  is 
chosen  annually  by  the  senate  out  of  two  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  heads  of  colleges  and  halls. — Chancellor  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  also  of  other  military  orders ; 
an  officer  who  seals  the  commissions  of  a  chapter  and  as- 
sembly of  knights,  keeps  the  register,  and  delivers  the  acts 
under  the  seal  of  die  order. 

Chancellor  of  a  Cathedral  {Ecc.)  one  who  superintends 
the  regular  exercise  of  the  cathedral  service. 

CHA'NCERY  /Law)  Caiicellaria,  the  highest  court  of 
judicature  in  this  kingdom  next  to  the  parliament,  was-in* 
stituted  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
presides  over  this  court,  having  under  him  the  following 
officers : — A  Vice-chancellor,  a  newly-created  officer  who 
uts  for  the  chancellor,  or  has  a  separate  court  if  needfVil. 
— Master  ^  the  RoUtt  who  has  the  keeping  of  all  the 
rolls,  patents,  grants,  records,  &c.  belonging  to  the  court 
of  chancery.  He  used  formerly  to  act  as  an  assistant 
to  the  chancellor — TWiv  Mastert  m  Chancery t  some 
.  of  whom  sit  in  court,  and  take  notice  of  such  references 
as  are  made  to  them,  to  be  reported  to  the  court. — Six 
Clerics  in  Chancery,  who  transact  and  file  all  proceedings 
by  bill  and  answer.— TAe  Cursitoi-s  of  the  court,  four- 
and-twenty  in  number,  who  make  out  all  original  writs  in. 
chancery.— The  Register,  or  Registrar,  an  officer  of  great 
importance,  having  several  deputies  under  him,  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  orders  and  decrees,  enter,  and  draw 
them  up,  &c. — The  Master  efihe  Subpoena  office  issues  out 
all  writs  of  subpoena. — 'Hie  Examiners  are  officers  who 
take  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  make  out  copies  of 
them,  The  Clerks  of  the  4f  davits  file  all.  affidavits 
used  in  court,  without  which  they  will  not  be  admitted.— 
The  Clerk  of  the  Rolls  attends  constantly  at  the  chapel  of 
the  rolls  to  make  search  for  deeds,  &c. — The  Clerks  of  the 
Pettjf'hag-q^e  i^ho  make  out  writs  of  summons  to  Par- 
liament, congi  d'elires,  for  bishops,  patents  for  customers ; 
liberates,  upon  extent  of  staple ;  with  a  variety  of  other  of- 
fices.—rAtf  Usher  of  the  Chancery,  formerly  had  the  re- 
ieeivn^aBd  custody  of  all  monev  ordered  to  be  deposited  in 
court,  and  paid  it  back  by  order.  This  office  is  now  dis-^ 
diar^^  by  a  new  officer,  oUled  the  Accmntant^Qenend*-^ 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  he  to  whom  persons  standing  in  contempt 
are  brought  up  by  his  isuhstitate  as  prisoneca^^fFlRrrffn  of 
the  Fleet  receivte  soeh  prisoners  as  stand  |^^niktedJnl  v> 
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the  court,  &c.  To  the  above  may  be  added  odier 
officers,  as — the  Ckrk  of  ike  Crown,  the  VUrk  and  Con- 
troller of^e  Hanaper,  the  Cterk  ^the  FaouUiet  for  dUpen- 
8&tioiu»  and  the  Clerk  Appealt  on  appeals  from  the 
court,  &c. 

TTie  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
—The  Ordinary  Court  is  that  wherein  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Keeper,  &c.  in  his  proceedings  and  judg> 
ments  is  bound  to  observe  the  order  of  the  common 
taw  acknowledged  in  Chancery.  This  court  holds  plea 
of  recognizances,  writs  of  scireyhciai  for  repeal  of  letters 
patent,  &c. —  The  Extrnordinttry  Court,  or  Court  of 
Equity,  proceeds  by  the  rules  of  Equity. 

A  suit  to  the  extraordinary  court  of  Chancery  is  cftra- 
menced,  on  the  part  oFa  subject,  by  preferring  or  filing 
a  biU  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Keepeti  &c. ;  if,  on  the  part  of  the  cromrn,  the 
matter  of  the  complaint  is  offered  by  way  of  information. 
In  the  case  of  exhibiting  a  bill  against  a  peer  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord  ChanceTlor  writes  a  letter  called  a  letter 
misiive,  to  which,  if  no  answer  be  put  in,  a  subpcena 
follows;  then  an  order  to  show  cause  why  a  teguestration 
should  not  issue ;  and,  If  he  still  stands  out,  a  tequestration 
is  granted.  The  same  process  is  followed  for  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  except  the  tetter  missive. 
The  form  of  defence  varies  accoraiog  to  the  foundation 
on  which  it  is  made ;  if  it  rest  on  the  matter  of  the  bill 
Uierem  ^iparent,  it  is  termed  a  demurrer  f  if  on  the 
firandadoa  of  new  matter  oSfered,  it  is  K^ea  ;  if  it  sub- 
mit* to  answer  the  charges  generally.  It  is  an  answer; 
If  it  disclaims  all  interest  la  the  matters  in  dispute,  it  is 
nditdaimer. 

CHANCES  {Math.)  a  brandi  of  inodero  analysis,  which 
treats  of  the  probability  of  certain  events  taking  place  by 
contemplatine  the  di^rent  ways  in  whidi  they  may  happen 
or  follow.  Tne  laws  or  rules  to  which  this  science  are  to 
be  reduced,  are  very  few  or  general;  and,  consequently, 
leave  much  to  the  skill  of  the  analyst  The  probability  of 
an  event  is  the  ratio  of  the  ctumce  for  its  happening,  to  all 
the  chances,  both  for  its  happening  and  failing.  The 
expectation  <^ an  event  is  the  present  value  of  any  sum  or 
thing  which  depends  either  on  the  happening  or  the  failing 
of  such  an  event.  Events  are  independent  when  the  hap- 
pening of  any  one  of  them  neither  increases  nor  lessens  the 
probability  of  the  rest.    Hence,  if  an  event  may  take 

Elace  ff  ways,  and  each  of  these  be  equally  likely  to 
appen,  the  probability  that  it  will  take  place  in  a  speci- 
fied way  is  properly  represented  by  -;  certain^  being 

ft 

represented  bf  unity  t  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  the 
Tuue  of  certamty  w  unity,  the  value  of  the  ezpectatioi 

that  the  event  win  happen  in  a  specified  way  is  ^ .  For  the 

•um  of  all  the  probabilities  is  certainty  or  uni^,  because 
the  event  must  take  |dace  in  some  one  of  the  ways,  and 

the  probabilities  are  equal,  therefore  each  of  them  is  ~. 

n 

U  the  certainty  be  a  the  value  of  the  expectation  will 

be?, 
n 

tf  an  event  hi^ipen  m  a  ways,  and  fail  in  &  ways,  tM  being 


equally  probable,  the  dwnce  of  it*  hi^amng  ie 


tad  the  dumce  of  iti  ftiHug  la 


6_ 


Examples. 

Examj^  1'.  The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  with  « 
single  die  in  one  trial  is  i ;  the  probabuity  of  not  throw- 
ing an  aee  is  4  ;  the  probability  of  throwing  either  an 
ace  or  a  duce  is  i. 

Example  2.  Let  there  be  »  balls,  a,  h,  0,  &c.  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a  bag,  and  let  it  be  required  to  Bad 
the  probability  of  any  specified  number;  then^  if  a 
person  draw  out  one  of  them,  the  proba^ili^  that  it 

will  be  a  is  ^;  the  probability  that  it  will  beeitheira 
3 

or  A  is  ^   If  two  balls  be  drawn  out  the  prebabsli^ 

2 


that  these  will  be  a  and  6  is 


for  there  are 


combinations      n  tlUngs  taken  ti^etfaer. 


two  and  two  together,  and  each  of  these  is  eqaally 
likely  to  be  taken ;  therefore  the  probability  that «  a»d  6 

.   -i-  2 

will  be  taken  m  n . »  —  1,  or  ■  j 

— 2^      n  .n  —  i 

Example  $,  It  is  required  to  determioe  the  probability  of 
drawing  ont  of  the  fifVytwo  ccrda  hi  a  pack  the  »ur 
aeee  hi  four  draws^  here  m  m  4,  and  n  x  5S;  wtaenoe 

■        ■  ■  »*«  • 

'^"^■^"52  .51  .50  ■49- 

Example  4.  To  find  the  probability  that  an  individual  of 
a  given  age  wiU  live  one  year.  In  Dr.  Halley's  cablea, 
out  of  586  of  the  age  of  22.  579  arrived  at  the  agu  of 
29 1  hence  the  proMbillty  that  an  Indivsdual  agua  8S 
will  live  one  year  is  Hit  or  44  nearly ;  aad  tWi  Or  -aV 
nearly  is  the  probability  that  he  will  die. 

Exmmle  5.  To  find  the  probability  that  an  individual  of 
a  given  age  will  live  any  number  of  veaxu  Let  a  be 
the  DOidber  itt  the  Csremestioned  tables  of  the  ffirm 
age,  btC,d...xOienuxolber  left  at  the  end    1, 2| 

years  i  then  ^  ia  the  probability  that  the  individual  wiU 

live  one  year;  ^  the  probability  that  he  will  Mve  tin> 

years ;  ^  the  probability  that  he  will  live  f  years;  also 

lui,  llli,  LZLf,  sre  the  ptobabiliiiea  that  he 
a         a  a 

will  die  in  1,  2, 1  years. 
If  two  evwts  be  maependent  of  eudi  otfier,  aad  the  pro- 
bability that  one  will  ha^iea  be  — ,  and  the  probabilily 


that  the  other  wDl  hqipen  be     then  dia  pfiMW^ 


that  both  win  hi^pen  is  For  each  of  the  m  w^s, 

in  which  the  first  can  hs^ptfi  or  fail,  may  be  ccHdbined 
with  each  of  the  n  ways  in  which  the  other  can  happen 
or  fkiL  and  there  is  only  cme  in  which  both  can  happeb ; 
therefore  the  probalulity  that  this  will  be  the  case  Is 

~,    The  ptDbebnity  thu  bMb  d«  tiot  hippeo  b 

I  .  JL,  or  ""IJ^.  The  prohal^ify liax  they  iriU 
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both  fiul  ii 


nt  n 


The  probability  tfiat  one 


will  hflf»pen  and  the.  other  fiiil  is  — ^ — ;  and  the 

pnAabilitf  that  the  fint  will  fiul  and  the  second  happen 

IS  -I — >-  X  - ;  and  the  sum  of  these,  or   -,*« 

m        n  .       m  n 

.  the  probabili^  that  one  will  happen,  and  the  other  fail. 
If  there  be  any  number  of  independent  events,  and  the 

nobabilities  of  their  happening  be  — ,  -,      &c.  re- 
in   »  r 

qtectiTely,  tbe  probability  thtt  they  will  all  happen  is 
1 


M  n  r 


Examples. 


Example  1 .  Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace, 
SLDu  then  a  deuce  with  one  die.  The  chance  of  Uirow- 
ing  an  ace  is  i^,  and  the  chance  of  throwing  a  deuce 
in  the  second  trial  is  ^;  therefore  the  chance  of  both 
happening  is  Vr-  ' 

Example  2.  If  six  white  and  five  black  balls  be  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a  baff,  what  is  the  probability  that 
a  person  will  draw  out  first  a  white,  ana  then  a  black 
bati  ?  The  probability  of  drawing  a  wliite  ball  first  is 
■fn  and,  this  being  done,  the  probability  of  drawing  a 
black  is  -^n  or  -f ,  because  there  are  five  white  and  five 
black  balls  left;  therefore  the  prcrfiabiUty  required  is 

-A-  X  i  =  -rr. 

This  subject  was  parUally  conudered  by  Huygens,  Dr. 
Halley,  and  Bcmouilli,  but  much  at  large  by  Du  Moivre. 

CHANCllES  {Med,)  or  caniers,  ulcers  arising  firom  a  TenO' 
real  taint,  -of  which  they  are  frequently  the  first  symptom. 
They  appear  in  general  upon  the  guins  and  penis,  but 
sometimes  in  the  adjacent  paru  that  are  affected. 

CHANDELI'Ea  {Meek.)  a  branch  for  candles. 

CHANDELI'ERS  (For/.)  a  kind  of  moveable  parapet  con- 
sisting of  wooden  frames,  on  which  fascines  are  laid  as  a 
cover  for  tbe  workmen  white  they  are  at  work  in  the 
trenches,    [vide  FGrlificaiion} 

CHANDIRCBA  (Bot)  a  species  of  the  FeuilUa. 

CHA'NDLER  (Com.)  literally  signifies  a  maker  and  seller 
of  candles,  as  a  tallow  chandler ;  but  is  also  now  used  for 
a  dealer  in  smalt  wares,  whence  a  chandler's  shop,  a  ship 
chandler,  and  a  corn  chandler. 

CHA'NDIlY(^rM^o/.)  an  apartment  in  the  house  of  a  King 
or  nobleman  for  candles. 

CHA'NFRAIN  ilanc  {Man.)  a  white  mark  on  the  forehead 
of  a  horse. 

CHA'NFREIN  {Man.)  French  for  the  shaflroon  or  black 
noddy,  on  the  forehead  of  a  horse. — Chanfrein  de  chewd 
d'armei,  the  front-stall,  head-piece  of,  or  forehead-piece 
of,  a  barbed  liorse. 

CHA'NFRIN  {Man.)  the  fore  part  of  a  horse's  head  extend- 
ing from  under  the  ears  along  the  interval  between  the 
eye-brows  down  to  the  nose. 

Change  (MU.)  a  word  of  command  given  to  the  man 
while  on  the  march  to  shift  the  firelock  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other. 

Chanob  (Com.)  small  coin  in  exchange  for  one  of  larger 

nlue,  as  shillings  are  the  diange  for  a  guinea  or  poun£ 
CfiAHOE  {Com.)  vide  Exchange. 

Change  {Hutit.)  when  a  stag  ipet  by  chance  is  taken  for 
the  one  dislodged  and  pursued  sometime  before. 

Cranoe  the  mizzen  {Mar.)  in  French  Change  I'artimonf  an 
order  to  bring  the  mizzen-yard  over  the  other  tide  of  the 
mast. 


CHA'NG^ABLB  ROSE,  (£o/.)  the  mSiaa  owtoMu  of 
Linnaeus;  a  plant,  so  called  because  the  flowers  diaoge 
their  colour  at  certain  periods:  at  their  first  opening  tlK7 
are  wlute,  they  then  change  to  a  blush-rose  calour,  and 
as  they  decay  they  turn  to  a  purple*  This  is  otiuarwis* 
called  tbe  Martinico  Rose. 

CHANGER  ILaw)  an  officer  of  the  mint  who  exdianges" 
ccHU  for  bullion.    Stat.  3,  Hen.  6,  c.  16. 

Chakoeb,  Monejf  {Com.)  a  bunker. 

CHANGES  (MaA.)  the  permutations  or  variations  which 
any  number  of  things  may  undergo  in  regard  to  position 
or  order,  &c. ;  as  how  many  changes  may  be  rung  on  a 
given  number  of  bells,  or  now  many  di&rent  w^s  any 
number  of  letters  may  be  disposed  so  as  to  form  words,  &c. 
thus,  suppose  three  things,  as  a,  6,  c,  are  to  > 
be  disp<»ed  in  a  certain  order,  they  wilt  undergo  f '  '  ^ 
six  dinerent  changes,  as  in  the  margin ;  since  ' 
each  of  the  three  may  be  combined  three  dif-  ■  ? 
ferent  ways  with  each  combination  of  the  other  ^*  ? 
two,  i.  e.  a  may  be  combined  with  6  c  and  c  b,  ?* 
b  with  a  c  and  c  a,  c  with  a  b  and  b  a,  ' 

Chanobs  {Mm.)  alternate  or  variegated  peals  rung  on 
bells. 

CHA'NNA  {Ich.)  xm,  x^rn,  a  sort  of  sea  fish  not  unlike 
the  perch,  but  the  flesh. is  som^rtiat  harder.  PtiM.1.9, 

c.  25 :  Castell.  Lex.  Med, 
CHA'NNEL  {Med.)  vide  Canaiii. 

Chahnbl  {Geog.)  au  arm  of  the  sea  running  into  the  land, 
or  a  narrow  nea  between  two  islands, 

Channel  of  a  horse  {Vet.)  the  hollow  between  the  two 
nether  jaw  bones  where  the  tongue  is  lodged. 

Channel  {Archit.)  a  gutter  or  furrow  of  a  pillar.  But  Uw 
Cliannel  in  an  Ionic  chapiter  is  that  part  which  lies  some- 
what hollow  under  the  abacus^  and  open  upon  the  echinus* 
—Channel  o/*  the  Larmier  is  tbe  soffit  of  a  cornice.^ 
Channel  of  the  voluie,  the  face  of  its  circumvolution. 

CHA'NNELLED  \Uot.)  canictdatut,  an  epithet  sienifying 
l^ollowed  above  with  a  deep  longitudinal  groove,  anu  convex 
underneath.   It  is  applied  to  the  stem,  teaf,  itnd  petiole. 

CHA'NNELS  (Mar.)  or  Chain- JVaies,  porte-hauloMS  ;  broad 
thick  planks  projecting  horizontally  from  the  ship's  out- 
side, used  to  extend  the  shrouds  from  each  otlier,  and 
from  the  axis,  or  middle  line  of  the  ship,  as  a  greater 
security  and  support  to  the  masts,  and  to  prevent  die 
shrouds  from  rubbing  against  the  gun-wale. 

CHAWS  {Ich.)  vide  Channa, 

CUANSCHENA-POW  {Bot.)  the  Batihinia  iomenlota  of 
Linncus. 

CHA'NSON  (Mus.)  French  for  a  song. 
CHANSONE'TTE(Miu.)tfae  diminut^  of  cAajuon,  signify- 
ing a  little  song. 
CHANSCyNS  de  geste  {Mus.)  the  historical  and  heroical 
romances  sung  from  town  to  town  by  itinerant  minstrels  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 
CHANT  {Mus.)  a  species  of  melody  used  in  cathedrals  be- 
tween an  air  and  recitative,  to  which  the  psalms  of  the 
day  are  repeated.— CAanf  en  Ison,  a  name  formerly  for 
a  species  of  chant  or  psalmody  consisting  of  only  two 
sounds.— CAon/  sur  le  Ltvre,  a  part  composed  from  only 
seeingthat  on  which  it  is  founded, 
CHA'NTANT  {Miu.)  instrumental  music  which  is  performed 

in  a  smooth,  melodious,  and  singing  style. 
CHANTE-PLEURE  (^Archit.)  French  for  an  outlet  made 
in  the  wall  of  a  building,  which  stands  near  a  running 
stream,  in  order  to  let  the  water  that  overflows  pass  freely 
in  and  out  of  the  place. 
CHANTANE'LLE  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Aeariau, 
CHA'NTER  (3fiu.)  a  male  singer,  or  the  leader  of  the  choir. 
CHAMTERE'LLA  {Bot.)  vide  OUmtaneUe. 
CHANTEREtLE  {Mui,)  ^^^^^^^^t^^^^^Q^ 


CHA 


CMA 


four  ttiingt  o(  a  nc^o  tuned  to<  E  above  the  trd>te  diff 
note. 

CHANTEHRES  {Mm.)  certain  provenfal  riDgen  of  songs 
and  ballade. 

CHANTICLEETR  {Zool.)  a  name  sometimes  giten  to  a  cock 
from  his  clear  loud  crovr. 

CHA'NTIER  (Mech.)  French  for  a  square  piece  of  vood 
which  is  used  for  raising  things,  particttlany  in  dispodng 
barrels  of  gimpowdor, 

CHA'NTLATE  {Ar^.)  a  piece  of  wood  projecting  beyond 
the  wall  for  suppordng  two  or  three  rows  of  tiles  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  wftter  fran  tridcUng  down  the  sides  or  the 
waU. 

CHA'MTOR  (Mui.y  fiumerly  an  iqmeUatton  given  to  the 
master -oftte  dunr,  irtuch  is  one  m  the  first  dignities  of 
the  dumtor. 

CHAMTRESS  (Mtu.)  a  female  singer. 

CHA'NTR¥  {Ecc,)  a  chapel  andently  jomed  to  a  cadiedral 
or  parish  church,  and  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  or  more  priests  to  sing  masses  for 
the  souls  of  the  founders. — Chantry  priat$t  those  sfipinnted 
to  sing  the  mass  in  the  chantries. 

CHANTS  RO'YAL  (Afw.)  Lyrics  on  lofty  subjects,  for- 
merly much  used. 

CHAOLOGY  (Lit.)  from         and  a  doctrine ;  the 

history  and  description  of  chaos. 

CH A'OM ANCY  (Aia.)  the  art  of  making  presages  ftam  ob- 
servations on  the  air,  which  was  practised  by  Farscelstu 
and  his  followers^  who  called  the  air  by  the  name  of  chaos. 

CHA'OS  {Nat.)  from  the  old  word  and  ;^t'r«i,  to  gape  ; 
the  air,  according  to  Paracelsus. 

CHACySDA  {MaL)  an  epitfael  fbr  the  plague,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paracelsus. 

CHAO'SA  {Bot.)  the  Egyptian  name  for  coffee. 

CHAP  (Anai.)  Uie  upper  or  lower  parts  of  a  beast's  mouth. 

CHAFE  (Mi/.)  in  Frendi  chappCy  and  Spanish  chapUt  the 
little  thin  plate  of  silver  or  iron  at  the  pnnt  of  a  scablnrd 
or  sword. 

Crape,  French  fbr  a  barrel  containing  another  barrel  diat 
hoMs  gunpowder;  also  for  a  composition  of  earth,  horse- 
dung,  and  wadding,  to  cover  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  or 
mortar. 

Chapb  (//ttni.)  the  tip  end  of  a  fox's  tail. 

CHAFEAOJ  {Her,)  a  cap  of  state  wurn  by  dukes,  of  scariet 

velvet,  lined  with  ermine,  on  iriuch  a  nobleman's  coat  of 

arms  is  borne  as  on  a  wreath,    [vide  Cep^ 
CHA'PEL  {Ecc.)  capeUa,  in  French  cAape^fe,  commonly 

called  a  chapel  nf  eate,  being  built  for  the  connnience  of 

parishioners  who  dwdl  ftr  firom  the  nrodital  church 
'  wherein  divine  service  is  performed.    Ajree  chapel  is  a 

chapel  of  ease  with  a  settled  revenue  for  the  perpetual 

maintenance  of  the  curate. 
Chapel  (Print.)  a  printing-office ;  so  cfldled because  print- 

injg  in  England  was  first  carried  on  in  a  cfai^  at  West- 
'  minster  Abbey. 

CHA'PELET  {Mil.)  French  for  a  piece  of  fiat  Iron  with 
three  tenons,  or  ends  of  timber,  wnich  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  cannon. 

CH  A'PELETS  {Man.)  a  couple  of  stirrup  leathers  made  fast 
to  the  saddle,  each  mounted  with  a  stirrun,  and  joined  at 
top  in  a  sort  of  buckle,  called  the  bead  or  Uie  chapelet 

CH  A  PELL  A'NY  {Ecc.)  that  which  does  not  subsist  by  hsel^ 
but  is  built  and  founded  within  the  precincts  of  another 
church,  on  which  it  is  dependant. 

CHA'PELLING  a  ship  (Mar.)  in  French  coiffir  Jaire  cha- 
pelle  ;  the  act  of  tumine  the  ship  round  when  close  hauled 
m  a  light  breeze  of  wind,  in  oraer  to  bring  it  to  its  fimner 
position. 

CHAPELCyNIANS  {Print.)  the  members  or  workmen  of  a 
'  printing-otfice  who  have  ]^d  a  certain  fine  on  admittance. 


CH  ATELRY  (Ecc.)  capeUaria,  is  to  a  chapel  what  a  parisb 
is  to  a  church ;  the  precincts  and  limits  thereof. 

CHAPERON  {Her.)  a  hood  or  cap,  particularly  that  worn 

'  by  the  knights  of  tlie  wter  as  a  part  of  tlieir  habk. 

CHAPxaoN  ^abit  mouth  (Man.)  a  mune  applied  to  scatdi- 
mouths,  and  all  others,  except  anon-moudis,  signifying 
the  end  of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the  branch  just  by  the 
banquet. 

CHAPERONS  (Polit.)  seditious  partiea  who  »nmg  up  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  King  Jcdhn*  in  13^. 

CHAPITEAOTX  (MOj  two  small  boards  which  are  joined 
together  obliquely,  and  serve  to  cover  Ae  touch-Jtow  of  m 
piece  of  ordnaace. 

CHA'PITER  {Archit.)  the  head  or  upper  part  of  ^  pillar, 
[vide  QgutaQ — Cki^ers  mtk  mmudiags,  those  without 
ornaments,  as  the  Tuscan  and  Doric-r-Cftopsters  with 
tcvfytimt,  thme  that  are  set  off  i^h  leaves,  and  carved 
woric. 

CHA'PITRES  (Lan)  capittda,  ugnifyin^  in  common  law  a 
summary  of  such  matters  as  are  to  be  mqnired  of  or  pre- 
sented before  justices  in  eyre,  justices  of  asuze,  or  of 
peace.  Britt.  c.  3.  C^apitret  are  now  commonly  articles 
delivered  by  the  month  of  the  justice  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury. 

CHA'PLAIN  (Ecc.)  capeBanus^  a  cleivymen  who  performs 
divine  service  in  a  chapel ;  particulany  one  who  officiatea 
in  the  domestic  worship  of  the  Royal  Fanuly,  or  any  of  the 
nobili^,  who  have  a  private  chapel. 

Chaplain,  naval  (Mar.)  in  French  aumoniert  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  church  appomted  to  perform  divine  ser- 
vice on  board  a  ship. 

Chaplain  General  (Mil.)  an  <^cer  appointed  for  the  go- 
vertimeDt  of  brigade  and  regimental  chaplains,  who  are 
recommended  by  him,  and  for  whose  good  conduct  he  is 
responsible  to  head -quarters. 

CHATLET  l^rchit.)  a  kind  of  ornamental  mouldmg; 
a  fillet  or  little  round  moulding  carved  into  beads  or 
lines,  ftc. 

CHAPLETS  (Ecc.)  are  used  by  both  the  Roman  Catholica 
and' Mahometans ;  those  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
a  certain  number  of  beads  tlireaded  like  a  bracelet,  by 
which  they  count  tfadr  Pater  Nostert  and  Ave  Marias. 

Chaplkts  (Her.)  garlands,  or  head-bands  of  leaves,  were 
called  by  the  Romans  conita  mUitim,  because 
they  were  given  to  soldiers  as  rewards  of  va- 
lour.  Ihey  have  since  been  borne  in  coats  of 
arma  as  trophies  or  ensigns  of  military  prowess,  i 
and  success,  as  the  fidd  is — "  Or  on  a  chief  | 
ffJn,  three  chaplets  of  the  first;  the  name 
Mwrisfm,  of  Hartfordshire."   A  chiq^let  <tf 
roses  in  heraldry  is  composed  of  more  than  four  roses. 

CHA'PMAN  (Com.)  a  merchant,  or  one  who  cheapens  or 
ofters  to  purchase  any  commodity. 

CHAPOURNET  (Her.)  a  llttie  hood  whidi  is  occasionally 
borne  in  coat-armour. 

CHAPFE'  {Her.)  another  name  for  cloaked,  which  is  now 
more  commonly  a  diief  party  per  bend  dexter  or  sinister,  or 
both. 

CHAPPERONNE'  {Her.)  hooded,  or  provided  with  a  hood 
like  a  friar's  cowl. 

CHAPPERCNS  (Cunt.)  or  shafferoont^  a  name  for  the  littie 
shields,  containing  deaths'  heads,  and  other  funeral  de- 
vices, placed  on  tne  foreheads  of  horses  that  draw  hearses 
at  funerals. 

CHATTER  (Ecc.)  capiiulunt,  a  congregation  of  dergymen. 
Hiey  are  so  called  m  a  cathedral  church  under  the  dean, 
because  they  consist  of  prebendaries  and  canons,  who  are 
capita  ecclesia,  chiefs  of  the  church.  25  Hen.  %  c.  21 ; 
Co.  Ziilf.  lOS. — Chapter-house,  a  building  near  a  cathedtal 
or  cdleg^te  churcn,  where  the  cfaaptens  hdd.  i 
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CHA'PTRELS  (An^,)  another  name  for  impoMi,  or  tboie 
pails  on  which  the  Act  of  pDJara  stand. 

CHAR  (/cA.)'vi4«  Clam 

CHARA  {B»L)  •  gem  of  plants,  Claia  SI  Mmswu, 

Order  1  Monandria, 

Generic  Characterm    Cal.  perianth  four-lamdi  leafi^ 
«iibulate---Coa.  nona^STAH.  flamtiOs  none;  antker 

fIolrase,-^isi-.  gtrm  tnrtiinate ;       aoB«i  j%ma  eb- 
mg. — Pes,  crud  orate ;  seed  single. 
Specie*.   The  mecies  are  perennials  or  annuals:  ofthefirst 
kbd  are — CMtra  nt^jvrw,  HipfmrtM,  seu  Egmtduntt  &c. 
Common  or  Stinking  Chara,  or  Stone-wort,  native  of 
Europe. — C&imi  MfoMt,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — 
Chara  ^iUogtt,  native  of  Pensylvania.^ — Chora  l^la- 
nica,  nativeof  Malabar— •C&ora  hiqtuta,  H^purist  a&i 
Bgids^m,  &c  Prickly  Chara,  or  Stone-wor^  native  at 
Europe. — Chora  lomentosa,  Equisdum,  &c.  seu  Hm- 
pusit,  &c.  Brittie  Chara,  or  Stone-vort,  native  of  Eu- 
rope.—C^ra  ^amosa,  native  of  Barbiuy. — Chara  co- 
tmUm,  native  oi  Malabar. — Chara  Jlesdis,  seu  Hip- 
puriSf  &c.  Smooth  Chara,  or  Stone-wort,  native  of  £a- 
rope.   Of  the  second  kind  are  the  foil  owing— CAoni 
trantlueem,  native  of  Britain. — Chara  nidificot  native  of 
Britain. — Chara  gracHitt  native  of  Britain.    Ger.  Herb,} 
Rati  Hist,  Plant, 
CHA'RABE  (Med.)  or  Carabe,  Amber. 
CHARA'CIA  (Bot,)  a  kind  of  spurge.   Plin,  1.  26,  c.  8. 
CHARA'CIAS  {Bot,)  the  Euphorbia  Characias  of  Linnsus. 
CHARACTER  (^i^)  jci'^'^^t  v>  impression,  from  xftftfrrm, 
to  engrave ;  any  mark  which  serves  as  a  sign  to  denote 
some  particular  object.   Characters  are  abbreviations,  or 
characters  properly  so  called.  Abbreviations  are  the-ioitials, 
or  other  letters,  which  are  substituted  for  the  wwds  of 
which  they  form  a  part,    [vide  Abbreoiationsi 
Characters^  properly  so  called,  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  BUDjectt  into  literal,  astronomical,  mathematical, 
chemical,  botanical,  grammatical,  munc8l»  dirondo^cal, 
heraldic,  and  assayers*  characters. 

Literal  Characters. 

lateral  characters  are  either  such  as  serve  to  express  the 
names  of  things,  which  are  properly  called  letters ;  or 
they  are  such  as  express  the  thmgs  themsdves  by  tibe 
representation  of  their  image,  or  similitu^^  which  are 
failed  hieroglyphics.  Literal  characters  are,  according 
to  their  use,  particular  or  universe.  Particular  Chit' 
racters  are  tiie  letters  which  have  been  framed  by  dif- 
ferent  nations  for  their  own  use,  and  wliich  constitute 
their  alphabets,  ^vide  A^abet} — Universal,  or  real 
CharaeterSt  are  fictitious  id^abets,  which  have  been  in- 
vented by  difibrent  persons  as  the  baus  of  a  universal 
language.  Of  this  description  is  the  **  ficMl  Character 
of  Bishop  WiUdns." 


CHARACTER. 


Astronomical  Characters, 


Ciarmettn. 

0 
> 

e 

? 
<f 
V 


PlamU. 

The  Sun. 

The  Moon. 

The  Eardi. 

Mercury. 

Venus. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 


QuracUn. 


PUam*. 
Saturn. 

Herschel,  or  the 
Georginm  l^ua. 
Ceres. 
Pallas. 
Juno. 
Vesta. 


Sigiu  Zodiac* 


dtmettn.  Sipit. 

T  Anes. 

Q  Taurus. 

H  Genuni. 


Omwettn.  Sign. 

s  Cancer. 

SI  Leo. 

ijf  Virgo. 


Ounetm.  Signs. 
A  3Lil»a. 


o 

d 

* 

a 


Scorpio, 
Sagittarius. 


Charmettn.  Signs. 

Vf*  Capriccro. 

es  Aquarius. 

H  Vkce», 


Phases  qf  the  Moon,  J^teats,  t[C. 


Nev  Moon. 
Pint  Quarter. 
Full  Moon. 
Last  Quarter. 
Conjunction. 
Opposition. 
Sextile. 
Quartile. 
TVine. 


8 


8 


Dragon's  Head,  or 

ascending  Node. 
Dragon's  Trail,  or 
descending  Node* 
•  Degrees. 
'  Mhiutes. 
"  Seconds. 
A.M.  ante  meridiem,  &c. 
[vide  AbbrmatiMu\ 


Mathematical  Ckaraeten, 


Mathematical  chwactos  are  distinguished  into  the  arith* 
metical,  algebraical,  and  geometrical.  .  Arithmeticti 
characters  comprdiend  numerals  [vide  Arithmetic  end 
Notation'}  and  characters  for  weights  and  measures,  of 
which  the  ancienc  may  be  foond  under  Pondera  and 

Mensura,  the  modem  under  Measure  and  fVeigM.  The 

algebrwal  and  geowtriesd  cAoraefenr  are  as  fbllow  i 


Algebraical  Characters. 


A,  B,  Cy  ftc* 


a,e,t,Ot  u. 

bf  c,  df  &c. 
a,  bf  Cy  d,  &c 
X,  y,  X,  Ac. 

dxj  dy,  dx, 

t%  ^%  st\ 


35i 


5.  CC. 

&C. 


used  fimt  by  Stifdios  for  the  unknown  or  re- 
ared quantities. 
A,  E,  I,  O,  U,Y.  used  by  Vieta  for  the  unknown  quantities. 
C,  D,  &c.     by  Vieta  for  the  known  quantities. 

used  instead  of  the  capitals  by  Harriot  for 

die  unknown  quwtities. 
for  known  quantities. 

used  by  Descartes  for  the  known  quantities, 
for  the  unknown  quantities, 
used  b^  Newton  to  denote  the  6rst  order  of 

fluxions  of  the  variable  quantities, 
for  the  second  order  of  fluxions, 
for  the  third  order  of  fluxions, 
used  by  Leibnitz  for  the  di&rentials  of  the 
quantities  to  which  the  letter  d  is  prefixed, 
initials  used  by  Diophantus  to  denote  the 
powers  dynamis  cubus,  dynamo-dynamis, 
cubo-cubsu,  &c  i.  e.  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  &c. 
used  by  Stifelius  for  rest  or  cos,  xensas,  em- 
bus, xenxezensus,  Sec.  L  e.  the  root)  square 
cube,  &c. 

tec  used  by  Bombelli  for  the  unknown  qnaiMiQr, 
and  the  1st,  2d,  3d  powers,  &c, 
® »  ®»  1   ««d  by  Stevinus  for  0,  1,  2,  S,  &e.  powers 
,  &C.       3      of  toe  unknown  quantity  0. 
,  0,      Ac.  used  by  Stevinus  for  the  square  root,  cube 
root,  4th  root,  Ac. 
®)  ®>  ^  iquare  and  tha 

aquwe  root  of  the  cube,  Ac. 
d,  aa,  aaa,  1  usea  by  Harriot  to  denote  tile  quantity  and 
aaaa,&c  J     its  powers. 

a,  0^,  0),  as  Ac  mineral  exponents  sidMt^ted  by  Descartes 
in  the  place  of  the  letters,  and  now  in 
use. 

tlie  dgn  of  radicality,  or  the  sign  used  to 

denote  tbe  root  by  Fadolus  and  others, 
the  ugn  of  radicahty  substituted  by  Stife- 
lius and  Recmrde;  thus       or  the  square 
root  of  X. 

'/»  W»  the  sign  of  the  square  cube  and  biquadratic 

roots  used  by  Scheubel  and  others. 
Vqf  Vc*  ftc*    tiie  sign  of  square,  cube,  Ac  uil|rtituted  b« 

^^^t^iW^iB6  by  GOOg  l( 
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P 


■K- 

7 

hi 

CO 


Vft  Vi  ^*  of  Sd.  4tlH  Toot.substi- 

tut^  by  Girarde,  and  in  present  use. 
an  abbreviation  of         or  piu,  more,  and 
the  sign  of  addition  used  by  Paciolus  and 
others. 

the  sign  of  addition,  and  also  of  a  jpositiTe 
quantity,  as  +  a,  or  8  +  S,  L  e.  S  added 
to  2.  * 

an  id>breTiation  vi  Mtnttf,  less,  and  a  ngo  of 
•iU>traction. 

a  sign  of  subtraction,  and  also  of  a  negative 
quantity,  substituted  by  Stifelius  and 
others,  as  —  a^orS  —  2,i.e.8  subtracted 
ftom  three,  or  three  less  two. 

a  sign  of  multiplicalion,'  introduced  by 
Oughtred.  . 

a  sign  of  division,  introduced  by  Dr.  Pell. 

the  sign  of  equality,  introduced  by  Recorde. 

a       of  equality,  used  by  Descartes. 

a  sign  ^portionalityt  introduced  by 
Oughtred. 

a  sign  of  continued  propwtion,  by  the  same, 
a  Mgn  signiiying  ergo. 

C  signs  of  die  same  by  Oughtred. 

a  sign  of  involu  tion  J 


(  ) 


a  sign  of  evolution 

a  sign  denoting  a  general  diference  between 

two  quantities,  used  by  Dr.  Wallis. 
the  parenthesis,  used  as  a  vinculum  by  Gi- 
rarde. 

the  vinculum,  used  by  Vieta. 


Geometrical  Characten. 


n  a  Square, 
A  a  Triangle, 
a  a  Rectangle^ 
O  O  a  Circle, 


<  or  ^  an  Angle, 

l_  a  Right  Angle, 
I  Perpendiculw, 
=  Parallel. 


Chemical  Characten, 

Chemical  diaracters  were  formerly  used  to  import  some 
particular  substance  or  process,  and  are  as  fwlow : 


Abstrahere, 
AcHuntf 

Acetum  dutillatum, 
AeTf 

Mrugo  dutiUaiaf 
JEt  uHtmtf 
Albumen, 

Atctthett  vini, 

Alembieus, 
Altemetif 
Alumea  u^um, 
AmalgamOf 
Ana, 

Antimoniumt 
Aqua, 
Aquo/brtis, 
Aqua  regia, 
Aqua  mtee, 
Arenat 

Argentum  limatum, 

Argentufttt 

Argentum  vivunit 

Arsentcuntt 

Atrantentttatt 

Aur^gmenttm, 


To  abstract. 
Vinegar. 

Distilled  Vinegar. 
Air. 

Distilled  Verdigrease. 
Burnt  Brass. 
The  White  of  an  Ess. 
^Hi^y  rectified  S^rit  of 

Alenibic. 
Alum, 

Burnt  Alum. 

Each. 
Antimony. 
Water. 


Brandy. 
Sand. 

Filings  of  Silver. 
Silver. 

Quicksilver.  ■ 

Arsenic. 

Ink. 

Or[Hment. 


0  Aurumf 

[oj  AunmJbUatum, 

qJi^  Aurum  Umatumt 

0  P.  AuruM  patabSe, 

B.  Balneum, 

KB.  Baheum  marue, 

VB.  Balneum  vaporUf 
Borax, 

Z  Cmmentart, 
fl  Caldnare, 

C.  Catxy 

y  Calx  vivOf 
^=syr  Cati^)hora, 

Caput  mortuum, 
Cera, 
Cenusa, 
Chalyb$f 
Cineretf 

fi       Cineres  davdlatt, 
CinnabarUf 
HE.  Coagtdare, 
C.  C.    Comu  ctrvit 
C:^  Crrfa, 
^  Crocut, 

Crocus  MariiSf 
•f  Crucibulum, 
C  CryHaUus, 
0  A  Cucurbitumf 
$  Cuprum, 
S^A.  Dutillare, 
d  Dies, 
S  Digerere, 
3£      Ftrcff*  vini. 
Farina, 

Farina  laierum, 
(J  Ferrum, 
XX  FUtrare, 
^  Fluere, 

Fumus, ' 
Gummi, 
HorOt 
I^nis; 
Jupiter, 

I^jHS  hiematitis, 
Lapis  lazuli. 
Later, 
LithargjfTUt, 
Tf  Luna, 
Lutarr, 
Magaes, 
^  Marcastta, 
^  Mars, 
^      Martis  limatura, 
jg^  Masta, 
Materia, 

rMei. 
Mentis, 
Mercuriui, 
5  ^    Mcrcurius  prtecipitatus, 
^  £t    Mercurius  auiUmt^us, 
0  Nitrum, 
p  Nox, 
o%  Oleum, 
^      Oleum  olivarum, 
^  Orichalcum, 

Phlegma, 
12  Plumbum, 
^      PracipUan,       '  Digj^j 


Gold. 

Leaf  Gold. 

FHings  oTGold. 

Vwour, 

ABath. 

The  Heat  of  BoOing  Water. 
A  Vqpour  Bath  or  Heat. 

To  cement. 
To  caldne. 
Lime. 

Quick  Lime. 
Camphire. 

Wax. 

Ceruss. 

Steel  or  Iron. 

Ashes. 

Potash. 

Cinni^Mr. 

To  coagulate^ 

Hartshorn. 

Chalk. 

Safiron. 

Crocus  of  Copper. 

Crucible. 

Crystal. 

A  Cucurbite. 


To  distil. 

The.  Day,  or  Light. 

To  digest. 

Lees  of  Wine. 

Meal. 

Briclcdust. 

Iron. 

To  filter. 

To  Bow. 

Soot. 

Smoke. 

Gum. 

An  hour. 

Fire. 

Tin. 

Blood- Stone. 

Brick. 
Litharge. 

Silver. 

To  lute. 
The  Magnet. 
Marcaaite. 
Iron. 

Filings  of  Irrni. 
AMSss. 

Mauer.  . 
Honey. 
A  Month. 
Mercury. 

Mercury  Precipitate. 
Mercury  Sublimate.  . 
Nitre. 
Night. 

Oil  of  Olives. 
Brass. 
Phclgm. 
LeacH 


CHARACTER. 


Purificnti 
JPutrifican, 
Qunta  asentia, 
ti^%  Reader, 
Recipient^ 
JUffJiu, 
Betortttt 
Seeekantntf 
A  Salalcali, 
n'SfC     Sal  ammoniacttmf 
@        Sal  commune, 
Q         Sal  gemmer, 
0        Sal  marimmf 
0       Sal  nitrumf 

^  Satumutt. 

S.H.    Sigillare  hermeticef 

~*  Solvere, 
•A*  ^nrituMf 

^  Sjttritus  vini, 

11  ^annum, 

S.  8.  S.  Stratum,  super  «(ra<um.' 

£h  Sablimare, 

BB+  Succinum^ 

^  Sulphur, 

A    .  Sulphur  philosophorum, 

^  Sulphur  vivum, 

X  TaJcum, 

.Terra, 
Tincfura, 

Firnit*, 
VUeUum  on, 
Urina, 

Vitrioium  album, 


Powder. 
Pumice  Stone* 
To  purify. 
To  putr%. 
Q^teuence. 

A  receiver. 

Retort. 
Stuar. 

AlEaline  Salt. 
Sal  ammoniac. 
Coounon  Salt. 

Sea  Sa]t. 

Salt  Petre,  or  Nitre. 
Soap. 
Lead. 

To  seal  hermetically 
The  Sua,  or  Gold. 
Todiuolve. 
Spirit. 

Spirit  of  mne. 
Tin. 

To  sublime. 
Amber. 
Sulphur. 
"Hie  sulphur  of  philosophers. 
Mineral  or  lAve  Sulphur. 
Talc. 
Tartar. 
Earth. 
Tincture. 
Tutty. 
Copper. 
Wine. 

Verdigrease. 
The  Yolk  of  an  Egg. 
VitrioL 
Glass. 

Urine. 

White  Vitriol. 


Botanical  Charaeter$, 

The  botanical  characters  were  introduced  by  Linnseus, 
to  distinguidi  annuals  from  biennials  and  perennials; 
and  also  fertile  from  barren  flowers,  Ac.  [vide  Bt^any] 

Grammatical  Cknraden. 

Grammatical  Characters  are  either  such  as  determine  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  and  are  called  accents  [vide 
Accents] ;  or  they  are  such  as  distinguish  words  and 
sentences  from  each  other,  and  are  called  points  or  stops, 
[vide  Punctuation]  To  these  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  employed  for  difftarent  purposes  in  writ- 
ing and  prinUng. 

( )  Parenthesis 
[]  Crotchet 
-  Hyphen 
*  Caret 
***  To  denote  something 
omitted. 


f  t  A  •  Marks  of  reference 
^  Section,  Division, 

or  Paragraph. 
«  Paragraph. 
**  ,  **  A  quotation. 


Musical  Characterr, 

Musical  characters  are  employed  to  distmguish  the  notes 
fVom  each  other,   [vide  Noteij 


CHA 

Chrtmoli^^cal  Charaeten, 

The  only  chronological  characters  wluch  are  not  abbrarift- 
tions,  are  the  Domhiical  Letters,  which  marie  the  Sun- 
days throughout  the  year,    [vide  Chronplogi/] 

Heraldic  Characters, 
The  only  heraldic  characters,  which  are  not  abbreviations, 
•re  the  letters  which  are  employed  to  mark  the  different 
parta  of  the  escutcheon,   [nde  i/eraUry] 


i 


Assat/erU  Characters. 

1  dwt.  15  dwt. 

2  .  18 
5 

10  0^    i  obulus. 


Character  {Med.)  an  hereditaiy  disposition  to  some  par- 
ticular disease. 

Character  {Poet^  an  assemblage  of  moral  qualities  com- 
bined by  the  fiction  of  the  poet  in  one  person,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  consists  in  its  being  a  lively  and  just  reprfr- 
sentation  of  the  characters  and  manners  of  human  life. 

Character  {Nat.)  the  property  or  quality  which  distin- 
guishes natural  objects,  as  plants,  animals,  &c.  from  each 
other.  These  are  either  generic  or  essential. — Generic 
Ciiaraciers  are  those  which  distinguish  many  things  of  a 
kind,  and  constitute  the  genus.— £s««n2£a/  Characters  are 
those  which  distinguish  a  small  number  of  individuals. 

CHARACTERl'STIC  of  a  Logarithm  {Math,'\  a  term  used 
first  by  Briggsjbr  what  is  commonly  called  the  index,  or 
exponent;  thus  0  is  the  characteristic  of  all  numbers  from 

1  to  10,  1  the  characteristic  of  all  those  from  10  to  100» 

2  of  those  from  100  tu  1000,  &c 
Characteristic  l^ter  {Lit.)  in  a  Greek  verb  is  that  con- 
sonant which  immedi^ly  precedes  the  vaiying  termina* 
tion. 

Characteristic  Triangle  of  a  Curve 
{GeomJ)  a  rectilinear  right-angled  tri- 
angle, whose  hypothenuse  is  a  part  of 
the  curve,  as  the  triangle  Qyr,  for  if 
pqhe  parallel,  and  ind^nitely  near  to 
the  ordinate  P  Q  and  Q  r  parallel  to  the  x 
absciss  AP,  then  Qr  isthefluxionof  the 
absciss  AP,  ff  r  the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  P  Q,  and  Qy 
the  fluxion  or  the  curve  A  Q ;  hence  the  elementary  tri- 
angle r  is  the  characteristic  triangle  of  the  curve  A  Q, 
the  three  sides  of  which  are  xy  x. 

CHARADE  (Lit.)  a  sort  of  riddle,  the  subject  of  which  is 
a  word  of  one  or  two  syllables. 

CHARA'DRIUS  (Orn.)  xf^f^*^*  a  bird,  the  sight  of  which 
cures  a  person  of  the  jaundice,  according  to  i^lian. 
Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1. 9,  c.  1 1 ;  Hist.  Animal.  1. 17>  c.  12. 

Charadrius,  in  the  Linnean  sj/stem  the  Plover,  a  genus  of 
birds.  Order  Animaliat  Class  Aves  Gralla. 
Generic  Character.  Bill  straight,  obtuse. — Feet  formed  for 
running. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Charadrius  hia- 
ticula,  the  ringed  Plover. — Charadrius  Jamaicensis,  the 
collared  Plover.— -CAnrat/ziuj  morineliuSt  the  Dotterel. 
CHAOIAG  {Com.)  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Grand  Seignior  by 
Christians  and  Jews,  who  either  live  or  trade  in  the  Turk- 
ish territories. 

CHARAMA1S  {Bot.)  the  Turkbh  and  Persian  name  for 
the  Ambeia, 

CHARA'NTIA  [Bot.)  the  Momordica  ckarantia  of  Lin- 
ncus. 

CHARBON  {Man.)  a  little  black  spot  which  remains  from, 
a  large  one  in  tfie  cavity  of  the  comer  teeth  of  a  horse 
about  seven  or  ^ght  years  old. 


CHARCEDOMIUS  lapis  {Min.)  the  same  as  Chalcedoniai. 

t.)  the  substiiietfitatMrdQdihaHUmiC 


CHARCOAL  (CAem.) 


CHA 


CHA 


— Mineral  charcoal,  a  spectet  of  ore     the  glance  coal  fiii- 

mily,  of  a  greyish  black  colouiv* 
CHA'RDONE  (Arf.)  the  sanw  u  GuMni  mata. 
CHARDONS  de  fer  {MiL)  Qwup^nmi  ived  is  Matingt 

also  iron  spikes  on  a  gateway  to  prevent  persaw  getting 

over. 

CUAUDS  e/'^rfwioiaf  (Hor/.)  the  leaves  of  fUr  articboke 
planu  boiuul  in  straw  till  thcnr  lose  port  of  their  bittemess 
and  grow  white^CAmb  o^  white  beets  which  beiag 
transplanted  into  hot  beds  prepared  for  them  produce 
the  true  ehard, 

CHARE  (Ciu.)  from  care  or  charge^  a  small  piece  of  work ; 
whence  also  charewoman,  or  clurwomaDy  one  who  goes 

out  by  the  day  to  job. 

Charb  (/cA.)  vide  Char, 

CHARE'A  {Arck€Bol.)  a  charr,  C8rr>  or  cart. 

CHARGE  (Zam)  signifies  that  which  binds  a  man  to  the 
performance  of  any  thing,  in  distinction  from  cHtcharge^ 
which  is  the  removal  of  such  charge. — I^nd  may  ne 
charged  divers  ways,  as  by  grant  of  rent  out  of  it*  by  sta- 
tutes, judgments,  fuid  the  Tike.  Lit.  ^  G^.—Char^  of 
homing,  in  the  Scotch  law,  the  charging  of  persons  to  pay 
or  penorm  certain  debts,  or  duties,  by  warrants  called 
letten  of  homing. — Charge  to  enter  heir,  a  writing  in  the 
Scotch  law  passing  under  the  signet,  and  obtained  at  the 
Instance  of  the  creditor,  against  the  heir  of  his  debtor, 
for  fixing  upon  him  the  d^t  as  representing  his  &btor, 
or  against  the  debtor  himself. 

Charge  is  also  used  to  signify  the  instructions  given  by  the 
ju^e  who  presides  on  the  bench  to  the  grand  jnnr,  re- 
specting the  arUdes  into  which  th^  have  to  muce  in* 
quiry. 

Charge  (Gun.)  in  Frendi  cAur;^;  the  quantity  of  powder 
and  ball,  &c.  put  into  the  gun  at  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
produdng  a  discharge.  The  charge  of  powder  for  provin^^ 
guns  is  equal  to  the  w^ht  of  the  bal^  but  for  service  it 
■ni^  be  4*  |-,  and  erm  less. 

Chabob  (£mc(.)  the  accumulation  of  electric  matter  on  one 
sor&ce  of  an  electric,  as  the  Leyden  PUal,  a  pane  of  glass, 
&C.  irtiile  an  equal  quantity  passes  off  from  the  opposite 
sutftce.  Electncs  are  in  Act  said  to  be  charged  when  the 
equilibrium  of  electric  matter  on  the  opposite  surface  is 
destroyed,  by  communicating  positive  aectricity  to  one 
side,  and  Uie  negative  kind  to  the  opponte  side ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  electric  is  said  to  be  dischargai, 
when  a  communicaUon  can  be  made  means  of  conduct- 
ing substances  between  the  two  opposite  surfaces,  so  as  to 
restore  the  equilibrium. 

Chabgk  (Paint.)  or  over-charge,  an  exaggerated  represent- 
ation of  a  person,  in  which  the  likeness  is  preterTed>  but 
in  a  form  to  he  ridiculous. 

Charob  {Vet.)  an  external  remedy  q>plied  to  the  body  of 
a  horse,  or  other  beast* 

Charob  of  lead  {Com.)  36  {ngs,  eadifrfg  containing  6  stone 
wanUng  2  lbs. 

Charge  (Afar.)  a  vessel  when  she  draws  much  water,  or 
swims  deep  in  the  sea,  is  called  a  ship  of  charge. 

Charge  {MU.)  taken  absolutely  signifies  an  attack  of  the 
canlry ;  hence  "  To  sound  a  charee,"  to  give  the  ngnal 
by  die  sound  of  the  trumpet  for  the  cavalry  to  b^in  the 
attack.  But  charge  bayonet  is  a  word  of  cmmnand  siven 
to  the  mfantry  to  rush  on  the  enemy  widi  Ae  fixed 
bayonet.  Also  "  To  charge  an  enemy,"  signifies  gene- 
TWy  to  attack,  or  fUl  upon  nim. 

Charge  {Her.)  whatever  occopies  the  fidd  in  an  escutcheon, 
which  is  placied  dther  thronghoirt  all  the  escutcbe<n,  or  only 
in  some  particular  part.  Charges  are  either  proper,  or  com- 
.  mon.  Pr(^  charges,  so  called  because  the^  peculiarly  be- 
long to  theart  of  heraldiy,arealso  called  ordinaries,  because 
they  are  in  ordinary  use  in  all  coats  of  arms,  and  honour- 
able onUnariet,  because  coat  anaonr  is  niudi  honoured 


thereby,  being  the. gifts  of  emperors,  kmgs»andprince«. 
These  are  the  Cross,  Chief,  Fala,  Bend,  Fesse,  Escatcbeao, 
Chevron,  salthre  and  barie  Oiie,  Gyrcm,  Qastlsr, 
Quwter  Simster,  Canton,  Cuiton-Suuster  FladE,  Rand 
and  Vdder.  These  are  subdivided  into  die  more  hoimr- 
able  and  the  leu  kommrable.  CvideHernHa^]— CommoD 
charges  are  sudi  as  are  composed  of  things  natord  sod 
arUficud,  and  so  named  becaose  diey  are  open  and  con- 
num  to  all  other  arts  and  sciences  as  well  ae  ilds» 

CHA'RGED  {Her,)  an  epithet  for  any  ordmaiy 
or  figure  which  carries  somethinff  cUk,  as 
azun  a  saltire,  argent  charged  wi£  anoAer, 
gulet**  An  escutcheon  is  also  sdd  to  be 
charged  widi  the  figures  represented  on  it. 

Chabobd  ^flindar  (Gium.)  ttie  same  a*  Obm- 
ber, 

Chabobo  {Elad.)  vide  Charge. 
CH A'RGER  (MiL)  in  Frendi  cheval  de  guerre, «  war-horte, 

or  a  horse  used  by  offlcers,  particularly  w  antion  or  on 

parade. 

Chabobb  (Mech,)  a  large  sort  of  dish, 

CHA'RGES  {Her.)  vide  Charge. 

CHA'RIEN  {Bot.)  the  name  of  a  plant,  the  Hiot  of  whicb, 
if  applied  to  the  navel  but  for  a  very  short  time,  expels 
the  diead  fcetus. 

CHARIENTl'SMUS  {Rhet.)  x«M'irrirj»;t,  a  mode  of  speech 
which  consists  in  an  abundance  of  ornament  and  figure; 
also  a  sort  of  ironv  which  consists  in  a  pleasant  piece  of 
raillery,  or  a  jest  that  bites  with  pleasantry,  as  Ruffinlsnus 
savs.   Dionifs.  in  Jud.  Lys,  c.  13,  &c ;  R^n. 

CHA'RILA  {Ant.)  x*t*^  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine 
years  by  the  Delpliiana,  in  honour  of  the  vii;^  Cbarila, 
as  described  by  Plutarch  in  his  Graeee  (tuee^onei* 

CHA'RIOC  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  herb. 

CHARIOT  {Mil.)  a  car  in  which  armed  men  used  to  ride 
to  battle.  They  were  furnished  with  Kvthes,  hooks,  and 
other  ofienuve  weapons.— -damfo,  in  Brmdi,  are  mUitaiy 
conveyances  answering  to  what  are  called  in  English  wag- 
gons, as— CAarutf  it  porier  eorpt,  a  four-wheeled  ws^oo 
used  for  the  carriage  of  a  pece  of  ordnance  that  ia  oot 
mounted.*— CXonof  a  fiddle*^  a  four>whe^ed  waggon  with 
a  rail  around  it  for  die  carriage  of  bombs,  shells,  ftc^Ck- 
riot*  d*un€  armSe,  waggon-train.  —  Cftorioff  ffart^kriei, 
det  vivr^es,  d'outils  i  ptoniert,  &c.  artillery-waggonij  pro* 
vision-waggons,  wagons  for  the  pioneers'  tods,  Ac 

Chabiot  (Mech.)  a  sort  of  light  coach  with  ody  back  seats* 

CHARPSIA  {Aia,)  xfW*^>  A  festivd  cdebrated  in  hoaotir 
of  the  x^''*U  or  Graces,  with  dancing  which  contietied 
dl  night ;  he  that  was  awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  with 
a  cake,  called  *if«^»(.  Euttath .  Oifyst.  6 ;  Meurs,  de  Fer. 
Grtec.atmd  Gronov.i  Thess.  AiUiq.Grcec.  tom.7> 

CHARISTE'RIA  {Ani.)  x^ftfifM  oaveifuH,  a  thanksgiving- 
day  at  Athens  upon  the  twelfth  of  Boedromion,  which  was 
the  day  whereon  Thrasybdus  expelled  the  Hiirtv  TyranU. 
Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen.;  Meurs.  de  Fer. 
Thee.  Antiq.  Grmc.  torn.  7. 

CHARFSTIA  (^n«.)  a  festivd  solemnized  on  die  1 1th  cs- 
lends  of  March,  on  which  relatives  by  blood  and  mamagJ 
met,  in  order  to  preserve  a  good  correspondence,  and  to 
accommodate  dl  differences. 
Ond,Faa.  1.2,  v.  617. 

JVorimo  o^iutt  Avttrt  Charittia  jxitrm, 
Et  Mnit  ad  toeit*  turbaproptnqiia  Dtoi. 

Val.Max.  1.2,  c.l. 
CHARI'STICARY  {Archaol.)  a  sort  of  commendatoiy,  or 

.donatory,  of  one  to  whom  the  eajoyxaeot  of  the  revanm 

of  a  monastery  was  given. 
CHARISTOLCyCHIA  (Bat.)  a  name  fbr  die  Jriemna  of 

Xiinnaeus. 

CHARITE'  {Eec.)  a  fVench  term  ^^psffLf^  ep*** 
for  some  orders  of  iHtftaad  lBjh3^^^)li  Uorifj. » 
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order  so  adled  fivm  St.  Jean  4e  liieKu—Clunil6  Gtrtii' 
OM,  an  onler  imtitiited  hj  Heny  HI.  King  of  Rmnce 
»d  PolaDdi  for  sMdiers  who  had  been  disabled  h.  the  wr- 
nce  of  their  oeuntrjr.1 — Charkf  de  Notrt  Dame^  an  order  for 
women  cmre^KmdiB^  to  Uiat  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu  for  men. 
CHARITY  {Hierog.)  is  repreoeated  in  panting  by  a  mmwn 
all  in  red,  a  Bame  on  the  croirn  of  her  head  with  an  inftnt 
sacking  on  her  left  arm,  and  two  othen  atandtng  up,  one 
of  which  it  embraced  wirti  the  right.   Tbe  flame  ngnifies 
that  choity  is  never  idle,  but  always  actlro;  the  three 
children  show  the  triple  power  of  charity,  t&t  flUth  and 
hope  wHhoat  her  signi^  nothing. 
TO  CHARK  (Mech.)  vide  to  Charr. 
CHARKS  (Com.)  Pit-coal  charred,  or  diarlced. 
CHARLEMAGNE'S  Crown  (ffer.)  this  crown,  of 
which  a  representation  is  given  in  the  annexed 
figure,  is-  still  preserved  at  Nuremberg.   It  is 
made  of  gold,  and  is  divided  into  eight  parts. 
Hie  fore  part  is  decorated  with  twelvejewds,  all 
unpolished.    On  the  second  is  our  Saviour  sittiog  between 
two  cherubs  with  this  motto,  PER  ME  REGES  REG- 
KANT.   On  the  fourth  part  is  King  Hezekia^  ritting, 
boldiog  his  head  widi  his  right  hand,  and  by  his  side  Isaidi 
theprorfiet,  with  a  scroll,  ECCE  ADJICIAM  SUPER 
DIES  TUOS  15  ANNOS :  also  over  the  heeds  of  these 
figures  ISAIAS  PROPHETA,  EZECHIAS  HEX.  The 
sixth  part  has  the  effigy  of  a  king  crowned,  and  a  8at>ll 
hi  bis  hand  with  these  words.  HONOR  JUDICIUM  DI- 
LICIT;  as  alio  over  his  head  REX  DAVID.  The 
eighth  part  has  a  king  sitting  irith  his  crown  open  his 
farad,  and  on  a  scroll  which  he  holds  in  both  his  handi  is 
this  motto :  TIME  DOMINUM  ET  REGEM  AMATO; 
as  Ekewise  over  his  head  REX  SOtOMOlf.  Tlie  other 
[arts  are  occupied  wUh  pearls  and  gems,  but  the  top  of  this 
crown  is  simmounted  with  a  cross  hearing  tUi  iBscription, 
t  H.  S.  NAZARENUS  REX  JUD^RUM;  dbo  in 
Ae  anh,  or  semictrcle,  these  words,  CHVONRADUS 
DEI  GRATIA  ROMANORUM  IMPERATOR  AUG. 
which  shows  that  this  semircircle  was  added  after  Charles' 
time  by  the  emperor  Conrade. 
CHARLES*  xoatH  (Ast.)  a  name  commonly  given  to  the 

constellation  otherwise  called  Ursa  major. 
CHA'RLOCK  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  herb  with  a  yellow  flower, 
which  grows  amongst  com.   It  is  the  -^napU  arvenm  of 
Linnsus. 

CHARME  (Med.)  ore&arm»,  a  cordial  antidote.  Gid.de 
Antidot.  I.  1,  c.  4- 

CHARMS  (Mvth,)  amnina,  incantations  or  verves  used  by 
magicians  and  sorcerers  to  effect  different  purposes,  but  par- 
ticularly that  of  exciting,  or  alTayin^  the  passion  of  love. 

CHARNEE  {Cus.)  anyplace  containing  fledi  or  dead  cta- 
caae*.— Charnel-house^  a  place  under  a  church  whne  the 
skull  and  bones  of  the  dead  are  laid  up. 

CHARO^IUS  L4nt.\  x'^i^f*  charonian;  an  epitliet  for 
caves,  some  of  which  are  found  in  Italy,  where  the  air  is 
loaded  with  deleterions  vapours. 

C^ARR  (Ich,)  or  Char,  a  very  small  fish  of  Uie  aahnon 
kmd,  inhabiting  the  rivers  of^  England  and  Switzoiand, 
wUdi  feeds  on  the  larva  of  4ie  gnat  tribe:  it  frequents,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  the  shady  borders,  where  it  dqiosits 
its  spawn.  Hiere  are  two  sorts  of  charr,  namely,  the  Silk 
(%imr,  Salmo  carpio  of  Liimasus,  having  its  sides  and  belly 
silvery,  and  the  Red  Charr,  Sahno  tdpinutf  havmg  the  belly 
orange. 

CHA'RRE  g/*  lead  (Com.)  a  weight  of  30  (ugs,  each  pig 

4iantaining  70  poon&. 
Charrr  {Ich.)  vide  Charr. 

CHART  {Mech.)  in  Latb  diarfa,  fvide  CWa]  IS  s  repre- 
sentation or  description  of  any  rmce  in  jdanot  or  pro- 
jection on  a  jflane  snrfoce.   Cnarts  may  be  consUucted 

'  ^n  two  prindples,  namely,  by  conndering  die  ^uih  as  a 
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H  lai^  extended  flat  finftce,  or  by  eonidaiiw  it  as  a 
"  sntere.  Cherts  of  the  fliat  kfaid  ere  called  phAi  charts ; 
tnose  of  Uie  second  Idod  are  dther  Mercatora  Cherts,  or 
globular  eharta.  Plam  Chmrte  have  the  mericUans,  u  well 
as  the  parallels  of  latitude,  drawn  paralld  to  each  other, 
and  the  dq^rees  of  longitude  and  laticode  every  where 
equal  to  those  at  the  equator.^ — Mertidoi'M  Charity  so  called 
from  the  original  designer,  and  otherwise  called  reduced 
or  projected  charts,  hare  the  meridians  and  parallels  re- 
presoited  by  straight  lines  like  the  plain  charts ;  but  the 
degrees  on  the  meridian,  or  the  degrees  of  latitude,  are 
made  to  increase  towards  the  poles  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  parallel  circles  are  made  to  decrease.  Globular 
chart  is  a  meridional  projection,  in  which  the  parallds  are 
equidistant  circles,  having  the  poles  for  their  common 
centre,  and  the  meridians  are  curvilinear,  and  converging 
so  as  to  meet  in  tbe  poles.  Charts  are  also  distinguidied 
according  to  their  use,  into  hydrographic,  geographic, 
chorographic,  topographic  heUograf^c,  selenographic.— 
Hydrographic  chart,  a  sheet  <x  large  paper,  wnereon 
seversil  parts  of  the  land  and  sea  are  described,  with  their 
respective  coasts,  harbours.  Sec.  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  die  latitudes  and  longit^es  of  the  {Uaces.  This  is 
called  also  a  ua-chart^  twcanse  it  is  particularly  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  mariners.— Geo^rd^u;  charts  a 
drauffht  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  eerdi  on  a  plane  sur&ce, 
which  is  mere  oomm<»ly  called  «  nu^tfihe  world. — CAo- 
rographic  chart,  a  descnpdon  or  reprcaentadon  of  particu- 
lar countries,  or  parte  of  the  terrestrial  f^lvbt^Topogni' 
fdtie  cAort,  a  deacr^oa  or  representation  of  places  or 
perU  of  any  particular  cooetry. — Heliogn^ic  dSarty  a  re- 
presentalson  of  the  bo^f  of  the  son,  as  also  of  the  nra- 
adayjiada,  or  8|>oti,  &c.  observed  in  it.— <Se2em^rapAfc 
cAerC, «  representation  of  the  perts,  mountwns,  vall^s,  Ac. 
of  the  mooD. 

CHA'RTA  i^Aia.)  a  name  for  paper,  or  the  material  made  of 
the  EgyptMm  papyrus,  was  also  used  for  whatever  is  written 
upon;  whence  Morto  fitmheOf  a  sheet  of  lead.  Tbe  name 
has  been  derived  fnm  >ff»lff$  to  rejoice,  or  be  useful, 
whence  Martial  calls  it  t^arta  tedutatrix  ;  but  with  greater 
mabidiflity  frem  xmfitrrmy  to  engrave,  aad  tbe  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee  ion,  a  graver  or  tool  forwriting.  From  this  word 
comes  the  modem  tern  chart,  sigmfytag  generally  a  sheet 
or  pl»n  snrfhoe  of  paper,  fitted  fc»-  the  representation  of 
any  object,  or  actuallv  occupied  with  the  represoitation. 
Toe  eharta  among  die  Romans  was  distinguished  into 
ekarl*  Augtuta,  Me  paper;  eharta  Chudiana,  a  diicker 
kind  of  paper,  now  knewn  by  tbe  name  of  royal,  or  im- 
perial paper  ;  eharta Jihtda,  blotting  paper ;  cnarta  hiera^ 
tiea,  the  best  sort  of  paper,  used  only  for  religious  siUi- 
iects.  Plin.  1.  IS,  c  11,  13,  &c. ;  Vom.  de  Art.  Grammat. 
1. 1,  c.  87;  Hue,  de  prim.  ecrH.  Ori^.  c.  2. 

Charta  {Archeeoi.}  a  charter  w  deed  in  writing,  parUcularly 
BDch  puMic  deeds  «n  the  part  of  tbe  King  whereby  any 
thii^  was  gnuted  or  omfistned  to  the  siAtJect :  of  dm  de- 
scs^plieB  was  MqjioB  Ckmia,  ckart»  pardattoiuey  Ac  [vide 
Charier^ 

Charta  vsrevms  {Am^)  tbe  same  as  ^uintea. 
CHARTA'GNE  (MU.)  Prenoh  for  a  strong  entrenchment, 

TQOSt  generally  ooncealed  from  the  enemy. 
CHAR'r£'L  {Lrndf  in  French  oartel,  a  letter  of  defiance,  or 

cAallence  to  ringle  oonAat.  [vide  Cartel'} 
CH  AHI^R  (iLeto)  ekartm,  in  vnodk  abmfnst,  a  written  evi- 
dence of  tfamse  done  between  nun  aad  nunii  Hiey  are 
distinguished  into  charters  of  prhmte  persons  and  dmrters 
of  die  Kii^.^ — Chcrtvn  of  the  K4»g,  those  by  whidi  any 
giTOt  ieysBwd  by  theKingto  ai^nenwn,  or  any be^ po- 
ntic, as  a  diarter  of  exemption  or  privilege,  Ac.  JHnief. 
1.  fii  Jggetf.  e.  9dt—0m*en  primte  Fsraow  ire  deeds 
ibhI  hnboBesle  tut  die  coDveyaiuse  of  landsi  ftt 
£flf.«<-Oh»«er  e/«e  JibHsr»  di^^iriMtf^Vt 
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the  forest  are  comprised,  as  the  charter  of  Canute,  &c. 
Flet.  1.  3,  c.  14;  Ktich.  314.— CWrr  of  pardon,  that  by 
wliich  a  man  is  forgiven  for  any  offence  committed  against 
the  crown.— t'Aor/fr  Lanttt  the  same  as  Bock/and. — Char- 
ter party,  charta  parlita,  in  French  chartre  partie,  i.  e.  a 
deed  or  writing  divided ;  an  indenture  or  agreement  made 
between  merchants  and  seafaring  men  concerainff  their 
merchandise,  &c.  It  is  frequently  called  **  a  pur  oTindm- 
tures."   2/w*.  673. 

CHA'RTERER  MrcAfVo/.)  afreeholder  so  called  in  Cheshire. 

CHARTER-LAND  (Law)  vide  Bockland, 

CHARTER-PARTY  (Law)  vide  CkaHer. 

CHA'RTIS  reddendit  {Lavo)  an  ancient  writ  lyins  against 
one  who  had  charters  of  feoffment  entrusted  to  nim,  and 
refused  to  deliver  them.   Reg.  Oris.  159. 

CHARTOPHYLA'CIUM  iArchat^)  a  place  where  books 
and  writings  are  preserved,  as  the  Rolls,  &c. 

CHARTO'PHYLAX  {Arckaol.)  the  Master  of  the  RoIIa. 

CHARTERE'UX  (£cc.)  Carthusian  monk. 

CHARTULARIUS-aOLL  {Lam)  a  diarkularyof  aregister- 
rdl,  Ac 

CHA'RVIL  {Bot.)  vide  Cherva. 

CHASE  (Prini.)  an  iron  frame  which  serves  to  receive  com- 
posed matter  from  the  composing  stick, 
Chasb  <Law)  vide  Chiue, 
Chase  (Afar.)  vitb  Ckace. 

CHA'SER  {Mech.)  one  who  raises  figures  upon  watch-cases, 
tweezers,  lids  of  snuff-boxeSf  Ac 

Chasbr  (Afar.)  in  French  vasseau  en  chasset  any  vessel  pur- 
suing another. — Bote-chaters,  in  French  canont  de  chassey 
the  cannon  situated  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship.— Stern- 
chasers,  in  French  canons  de  repaite,  those  in  the  hind  part 
of  the  ship,    [vide  Chace} 

CHASFDIAMS  {Thed.)  another  name  for  the  Pharisees. 

CHASING  {Mar.)  Fr.  chauerj  the  act  of  pursuing  a  vessel 
or  fleet. 

CHA'SME  {Med.)  x'^'^^S  of  from  ;i^<w,  to  gape ; 

oscitation,  gaping  :  the  same  as  Osdtatio, 

CHASSE  {Mus.)  any  instrumental  compoaittim  written  in 
imitation  of  hunting  music. 

Chasse  (MU.)  Frendi  for  a  charge  of  coarse  powder  which 
is  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  cartouche  to  facilitate  the 
explouon  of  the  firework  which  it  contains. 

Chasse  {Mech,)  French  for  the  vibratory  motion  which  puts 
a  body  in  action. 

CHA'SSELAS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  grape. 

CHASSER  {Carpent.)  a  French  term  among  workmen*  sig- 
nifying to  fasten  pieces  of  joinery  by  driving  them  home 
with  a  mallet,  &c. 

CHA'SSERY  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  pear  like  the  ambret,  which 
ripens  in. December. 

CHASSEURS  iMiL)  French  for  a  select  body  of  light  in- 
fantry men,  which  is  formed  on  the  left  of  a  battafion  in 
the  same  manner  a>  onr  greaadiera  are  posted  on  the  right. 
Th^  are  required  to  m  particularly  light,  aclave,  and 
courageous.— CilkafseHn  i  Meval,  a  wpedes  of  light  hwse 
in  the  French  service. 

CHASSI'S  {MU.)  'Pteack  for  a  square  platform,  made  of 
wood,  which  is  used  in  mimng. — Chastit  de  gaUerie,  beans 
of  di^reut  lengths  which  the  miners  use  to  support  the 
earth  in  propOTtion  as  ihey  advance  into  the  gallery. — 
Chatsit  ^secret,  a  particular  method  of  drawiae  lines  upon 
a  sheet  of  folded  paper,  and  folding  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  woids  which  are'  written  in  the  intervab  are 
read,  they  aiH>ear  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  person  who  is 
provided  with  a  correspondent  sheet,  folded  in  a  umilar 
manner,  by  the  application  of  which  he  can  decypher  the 
contents  of  the  writing. 

CHASTE-TREE  {Bot.)  the  FUae  agmu  casttu  of  Linnsus, 
a  tree  whic^  derives  its  name  from  the  antephrodisiac 
quality  ascribed  to  it  bytheanaeato:  the  modemi,  Jiow- 
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ever,  so  far  from  countenancing  this  opinion,  ascribe  ,  to 
these  trees  on  account  of  their  aromatic  puegency,  the  op- 
posite quality.— CA(Mfe-tt>oO(/,  the  wood  or  the  Chaste-Tree. 

CHASTELA'IN  {Archaol.)  a  governor  of  a  castle. 

CHASTELET  (Po^.)  a  French  term  originaUv  signifying 
a  castle,  or  fortified  ^ace,  but  now.  applira  to  me  commm 
gaol  at  Paris. 

CHASTELLAINE  {Her.)  a  noble  woman. 

CHASTISEMENT  {Hienyg^  is  represented  in  punting  by 
a  furious  looking  man  armed  with  an  axe,  in  alluuon  to  Im 
Roman fiu^, 

CHASTISEMENTS  (Mm,)  corrections  by  a  severe  ap^ip 
cation  of  the  aids. 

CHA'STITY  (Mierog.)  is  represented  in  painting  and  sculp- 
tmre  by  a  woman  of  a  modest  aspect,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  whip,  as  a  mark  of  chastisement,  clad  in  white,  like  a 
vestal,  to  show  her  purity  and  innocence.  On  her  einDe 
is  written,  Castigo  corpus  meum.  At  her  feet  lies  Cu[^ 
blinded  and  conquered,  with  hia  bow  broken. 

CHA'SUBLE  {EccJ)  a  priest's  cope  used  at  mass. 

CHAT  {Mil.)  French  for  an  inatniment  consisting  <^  three 
sharp  pron|;s,  in  the  shape  of  daws,  which  is  used  for  ex- 
amining pieces  of  ordnance ;  it  answers  to  the  scarcer 
used  in  the  British  service. — Chat  is  also  a  turreted  castle, 
[vide  Caf] 

CHATE  {Bot.)  the  Ctiaams  ehate  of  Linnseus. 

CHATELLA'NY  (Archaol.)  viile  Castellany. 

CHATHAM  (Mar.)  a  moiety  of  the  duty  payable  by  fo- 
reign built  ships,  and  applied  to  the  use  of  the  cheat  at 
Chatham.— CA«/  of  Chatham  was  established  for  the  relief 
of  English  mariners  who  are  either  wounded  or  superan- 
nuated in  their  country's  service. 

CHATTELS  {Law)  or  Catals^  CataUoy  all  goods,  moveable 
or  immovable,  except  such  as  are  in  the  nature  of  free- 
hold, or  parcel  of  iL  They  are  either  penonalt  as  gold, 
silver,  plate,  household  stuff,  goods,  wares  in  a  shop,  cattle, 
&c.  &c.;  or  real,  as  terms  for  years  of  land,  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  a  church,  &c.  &c. 

CHATTERER  (Om.)  the  ^m;N^i>  of  Linnseus ;  a  sort  of 
birds  that  breed  and  pass  their  summer  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  red  homy  appendages 
formed  by  the  tips  of  several  of  the  secondary  feathera. 

CHAT-WOOD  {Husband.)  small  sticks  fit  for  fuel. 

CHAUD-MEDLEY  {Law)  vide  Chance  Medley. 

CHA'VENDER  {Ich.)  or  Chevin  :  the  same  as  Chub. 

CHAUFFE  {Mech.)  French  for  that  spot  in  a  founder's  for- 
nace  which  is  occupied  with  the  wood ;  the  heat  of  wludi, 
while  it  is  burning,  spreads  over  the  whole  inude  of  the 
furnace. 

CHAUUODOfNTA  {ZoU.)  from  >:«vA««,  to  throw  out,  and 
i^Ht  a  tooth ;  an  epithet  applied  to  those  animals  whose 
teeth  grow  to  a  great  length  out  of  their  mouths,  as  the 
Boar  and  Elephant. 

CHAUMONTE'LLE  {Bot.)  a  species  of  pear. 

CHA'UMPERT  {Law)  a  kind  of  tenure  to  the  hospital  of 
Bowes,  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey.   Pa.  \  ,SBEd.^ 

CHA'UNOS  (Me</.)  tumours,  3s«w«(t  soft,  laxg  an  epithet  ap- 
plied by  Hippocrates  to  the  bones. 

CHAUNTRY  renU  {Arckatil.)  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by 
die  servants  or  piurhasers  of  chauntry  lands. 

CHAUSSE  {Her.)  signifies  literally  shot,  and 
in  blazonry-  denotes  a  section  in  base,  the 
line  by  which  it  is  formed  proceeding  from 
the  extremity  of  the  base,  and  ascending  to 
the  Bide  of  the  escutcheon,  which  it  meets 
about  the  feSsepointy  as  if  a  chief  had  shoes, 
as  in  the  annexed  fieure. 

CuADssE  {Fort.)  the  level  of  the  fidd,  the  plaui  ground.-— 
Chausse-traps,  vide  Caltrops, 

CHAUSSE-TRAPS  {Her.)  vide  Cheval-Traps. 

CHAUSSE'E  (Mech,)  ^ Effgfif^gff  g;»^!^05^gS^«*^ 
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CHAW-STICK  (Sot.)  a  shrub,  the  Gounia  Domintgensis  of 
LinnsuB, 

CHAY£  i^Com.)  Sckai,  or  Chay,  the  smallest  silver 

current  m  Persia. 
CHAYOTA  {Bot.)  the  Lecticum  edule  of  Linneus. 
CHE  (ilfiu.)  an  Italian  parUcle  signifying  /Aan,  as  Poco  put 

che  ali^rettOt  a  Httle  quicker  than  alfegretto. 
CHEAP-GILD  {Law)  a  restitution  made  by  the  hundred 
■   or  county  for  any  wrong  done  by  one  in  plegio,  or  by  one 

for  whose  good  behaviour  sureties  were  put  in. 
CHEATPNQUAMINS  (Bot.)  or  Chechinguaminit  an  Indian 

fhut  resembling  a  chesnut. 
CHECA'YA  (Mil.)  the  second  officer  in  command  among 

the  Janisaries— -the  aga's  lieutenant, 
CHECK- ROLL  (Law)  a  roll  or  book  containing  (.he  names 
of  such  as  are  attendants  on,  and  in  the  pay  of*  the  king 
or  any  other  great  personages ;  as  their  household  ser- 
vants, &c.    Stat.  19  Car.  2,  c.  1. 
CHECK,  Cleri  of  the  (Mar.)  an  officer  in  Iiib  majesty's 
dock-yards,  appointed  to  keep  check  and  coiuiul  cht;  sva- 
men  and  artificers  in  his  majesty's  service. 
TO  Check  {Mar.)  in  French  choquer,  to  ease  oft'  alictle  of 

the  rope  which  is  too  stiffly  ^tended. 
Check  {Falcon.)  when  rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds,  come 
within  view  of  a  hawk,  and  she  forsakes  tier  aoUinl  flight 
to  follow  them. 
CHECK-MATE  {Sport.)  when  the  king  in  the  gflUSe  of 
chesB  is  «D  shut  up  that  he  cannot  escape,  by  w)tM»  lOttUis 
the  game  is  endeu:  also,  a  movement  that  killilF^iif >  flfpo- 
'  site  men,  or  hinders  them  from  moving. 
CHE'CKER-WORK  (MeeL)  checkered  or  Ml.  ftU  frith 

divers  colours  or  materials. 
TO  CHECKER  {Mech,)  or  Ckepier,  to  divcf^:^  ^ 

manner  of  a  chess-boaed.  <   •  4- 

CHECKEREU.!  Panni  (Com.)  cloth  cbeck<^  fflr^#wr^ 

■ified  in  weaving. 
CHE'CKY  {Her,)  tmall  squarei  of  diffiinent 
tinctures  alternately,  made  to  represent  a 
chees-board,  aa  in  the  annexed  figure, 
"He  beareth  cheeky  argent  and  saiUf 
8  fess  gutei:  mune  Snr  jltonuu  Acland^ 
BarU" 

CHE'DA  (Com.)  a  pewter  coin  made  and  current  in  a  klng- 
'  dom  of  that  name  in  the  East  Indies,  of  which  there  are 

two  sorts;  the  first,  of  an  octagon  figure,  weighing  14  oz. 

value  two  sols  Toumoii;  the  lecoud,  of  a  round  form, 

value  four  deniers. 
CHE'DDER-CHEESE  [Husband.)  a  sort  of  cheese,  so  called 

from  Chedder  in  Somersetshire,  the  place  where  it  is 

made. 

CHEDROPA  {Ant.)  %i/p*rM,  all  sorU  of  corn,  pulse,  &c. 

CHEEKS  (Mech.)  a  general  name  among  mechanics  for 
those  pieces  of  timber  in  any  machine  which  are  doid)Ie, 
and  perfectly  corresponding  to  each  other ;  as  the — Cheeks 
o/*  a  carriage,  the  strong  |>lanka  which  form  the  side^ — 
Cheeh  of  a  moriia,  Uie  two  solid  parts  on  the  stdea  of  a 
mortise. 

Cheeks  {Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  fixed  to  the  ship's  how  and 
the  knee  of  the  head;  as — Cheeks  of  a  blnck,  the  two  sides 
of  ita  shell.— CA««t«  of  the  mart,  in  French  Joutereaux,  the 
parts  projecting  on  each  side  of  the  masts  to  sustain  the 
trestle-trees  on  whicli  the.  frame  of  the  t(^-mast  immedi- 
ately reatai  alio,  the  head  of  the  maala  which  is  abone  the 

CfS^^R  {Cum.)  8  testimony  of  approbation  swnewhat  re- 
sembling the  acdamatio  of  the  Romans. 

CHEESE  {Huaband,)  the  curd  of  milk  aepanted  from  the 
whey,  then  pressed  anA  hardened,  and  afterwards  )tA  to  dry. 

CHEESE-CAKES  (CiNNt.)  a  aort  of  cake  made  «f  ourds,  < 
sugar,  butter,  and  other  ii^redieiiti.  i 


CHEESE-RENNING  {Bot.)  or  Rennet,  the  Galium  wrum 

of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
CHEESE-LIP  {Ent.)  a  hog-louse. 

Cheese-Lif  {Nat.)  the  stomach-bog  of  a  sucking  calf,  from 

which  rennet  for  cheese  is  obtained. 
CHEESE-PRESS  {Meek.)  a  press  in  which  the  cunls  are 
pressed  for  making  cheese. — Cheete^tt  the  case  wherein 
the  curds  are  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese. 
CHEF  (Her.)  the  same  as  Chhf 

Chef  (Mil.)  in  French,  the  chief  or  head  of  a  party,  troop, 
&c.  9A—Chef  d* Etcadre,  a  g^eral  officer  who  commands 
any  part  of  an  army  or  division  of  a  fleet. — Ch^  de  Files, 
the  tront  rank  of  a  battalion. — Chef  de  File,  the  man  who 
stands  on  the  right  of  a  troop  or  company. 
CHFILOCACE  (Med.)  x'*^'^,  from  -^x,  a  lip,  and 

x«M«r,  an  evil ;  the  lip  evil ;  a  swelling  of  the  lips. 
CHEIME'TTON  (Med.)  from         winter ;  a  chilblain. 
CHEIRA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planta,Class  15  Tetra^ 
dynamia.  Order  2  SiUquota. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leasts 
lanceolate. —  Cor.  four-petalled ;  petals  roundish. — 
St  AM.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  erect.— Pi8T.  germ  pris*' 
matic ;  style  very  short ;  sterna  oblong. — Per.  sUique 
long ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  biennials,  perennials,  or  shrubs, 
and  some  few  annuals;  as — Ckeiranthua  erysimoides. 
Erysimum,  seu  Leucoium,  Wild  Wall-flower,  or  Stod^, 
a  biennial,  native  of  Germany.— C&«*ranfAus  Helveticus, 
Boccone,  He^ris,  seu  Leucoium,  &c.  Swiss  Wall  flower,  or 
Stock,  a  biennial,  native  of  Switzerland.— >CA«raitMitf 
Alpiniis,  Hesperis,  Erysimum,  seu  Eruea,  Aipine  or 
Straw-coloured  Wall-flower,  or  Slock,  a  perenni^,  na> 
tive  of  Lapland.—- CACTranf Am  cheiri,  Leucoium,  Viola, 
seu  Keiri,  Ac  Common  Wall-flower,  a  biennial,  peren* 
nial,  or  shrub,  native  of  England,  &ar~Chdranthus 
JrutieosuM,  Ac.  seu  ZmonoK,  a  shrub,  native  of  SpauL--» 
Cheiranthus  mute^^.  Broad-leaved  Stodc-GUliflower,  a 
ehrub,  native  of  Madeira. — Cheitanthus  chius,  Hesperisy 
Leucoium,  &c  an  annual,  native  of  Russia. — Cheirantfitu 
maritimut,  Hesperis,  Leucoium,  ftc.  Dwarf  annual  Stock- 
GilHflower,  an  annual,  native  of  the  Mediterranean.—^ 
Cheiranthus  pervytorus,  an  annual,  native  of  Morocco. 
—Cheinnthus  incanus,  Leucoium,  Viola,  StoclL-Gilli- 
flower,  a  perennial  or  shrub,  native  of  S^ain. — Cheiran* 
thus  Jeaestralis,  Cluster-leaved  Stock-GiUiflower,  a  bi- 
ennial.— Cheiranthus  annuus,  seu  Leucoium,  &c  Annual 
Stock-GiUiflower,  or  Ten-week  Stock,  an  annual,  native 
of  Europe. — Cheiranthus  littoreus.  Sea  Stock'Gilli- 
flower,  an  annual,  native  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea. — Cheiranthus  pinnatifidus,  teujbliis,  &c.  native 
of  Siberia.— CA«ranM»«  triaupidatus,  «eu  foliis,  &c. 
Trifid  Stock-GiUiflower,  an  annual,  native  of  Tripoli.^ 
Cheiranthus  odoratitsimus,  a  shrub,  native  of  Persia.— 
Cheiranthus  cuspidatus,  seu  Turritis,  &c.  a  biennial, 
native  of  Tauria. — Cheiranthus  Jarsetia,  Farsetia,  Lw 
naria,  seu  Tklaspi,  &c.  a  shrub,  native  of  Egypt. — Chei* 
rantkus  tennuifolius.  Narrow-leaved  Shrubby  Stock* 
GiUiflower,  a  shrub,  native  of  Madeira.  J.  Bauh.  Hist, 
*      Plant,  t  C.  Bauh.  Pin.}  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat. 

Botan.t  R^ii  Hist.  Phmt.r  Toumef.  Instil. 
Cheirahthus  is  also  the  Heliephila  ml^rifblia  and  the 

Hesperis  lacera  of  Limueus. 
CHE'IRI  {Bot.)  the  Cheiranthus  cheiri  of  LiniMeus. 
CHEIRIATER  {Med.)  from  xf*t,  the  hand,  and 

wrpH,  a  physiciui,  whiose -office  it  is  to  remove  maladies  by 
the  opmioBs  ^  Ibe  hand ;  what  is  now  properly  under- 
stood Inr  a  sui^jeon. 
CHEIRPSMA  {^u^'if.)  xK^o-jM,  or  xvf^M'^*  from  x>iK'f^*, 
to  labour,  with  the  hand ;  handling;  or  a  raaQual  opera-, 
tiOB.  _  I 
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CHEIRI'XIS  {Surg.)  j;i.'^k.  surgery. 
CHElRODCyTA  {Am.)  vide  Chirodota. 
CHEIRCKNIUM  {Med.)  the  same  as  Cacoethes. 
CHEIRONOMY  {Med.)  xtifMtjwtV  an  exercise  mentioned 

by  Hippocrates,  which  consisted  in  gesticulations  with  the 

hands.    Hippaeral,  de  Vict-  Rat,  1.  3:  Foes*  CEconom* 

Hinpncrat. 
CHIRURGUS  {Surg.)  vide  Ckirurgeon. 
CHEl'GI  {Chem.)  in  the  langua^  of  Paracdsus,  signifies 

qiUcksilver,  when  speaking  or  minerals ;  and  flowersi  when 

spiking  of  vegetables. 
CHE'LA  (S'h;^.)  xqAH}  a  forked  probe,  mentioned  by  Hip- 

pocratesi  which  was  used  m  extracting  a  polypus  of  the 

nose. 

CHE'L/B  {AtuU,)  jeif^t  the  extremiUes  of  the  cUiat  which 
touch  each  other  when  the  ^es  are  shut  Au/fl  Ephet.  de 
Aj^.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1. 1,  c  4. 

CasLjB  (Nai.)  the  claws  of  the  crab. 

CheLjB  {Mai.)  fissures  in  the  heels,  feet,  or  pudenda. 

X^HE'LIDON  {Anat.)  ^iaJIw',  siffnifies,  literally,  a  swallow; 

-  but  is  also  applied  to  denote  t^e  hollow  at  the  flexure  of 

'  the  arm. 

CHELIDO^IA  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  purple  fig.  PUn.  1. 15, 
c.  18 ;  Columel.  de  Re  Rust.  I.  10. 

Chelidokia.  is  the  Ranvnculut  Jicaria  of  Linneeus. 

CHELIDO'NIAS  {Ant.)  the  West  wind,  so  called  because 
it  comes  with  the  swallows.   Plin.  I.  2>  c.  47> 

CHE'LIDONlU>f  {Bot.)  x*^^''*^,  a  plant,  so  called  be- 
cause it  blossomed  at  the  time  of  the  swallows  appear- 
ing. It  was  formerly  called  Pile-Wort,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  good  for  the  piles.  Theoph.  Hitt.  Plant. 
1.  7,  c.  14 ;  Dioscor.  1.  %  c.  21 1 ;  PUn.  t.  25,  c.  8 ;  Schol.  in 

■  Nkand,  Tkeriaci  Schol.  in  Theocrit.  idyl.  13. 
CHBLiDONnrM,  in  the  Linnean  tystentt  ft  genus  of  plants. 

Class  13,  PolyaTtdria,  Order  1  MonogyrUa, 

■  Generic  Characters.    Cal,  perianth  two-leaved;  leaflets 

tuboTate. — CoR.  p^oU  torn. — Stam.  ^laments  flat; 
anthers  oblong.— Pist.  germ  cylindric;  ttifle  none; 
itigma  hetfded.— Pbr.  tiUque  cylindric;  «e«b  ovate; 
recej4acle  linear. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals,  as — 
ChdidoniMM  majutt  Common  or  Greitt  Celwidine,  a 
perennial*  native  of  Europe.— C&«//(A»t«m  Japottieitm, 
native  of  Japan.— C&^Womiim  gkmcium,  Papaver^  &c* 
S«i  Celandine,  or  Yellow  Horned  Poppy,  a  perennial, 
nadve  of  England.— CAefufonuiDi  eomiaUatmn,  &c. 
Glavciamt  seu  Papaver,  &c.  Red  Celandine,  or  Homed 
Poppy,  an  annual  native  of  Hungary.— CA«/ti/ontiim 
hyhridumt  seu  Papaveri  Violet  Celandine,  or  Horned 
Poppy,  sn  annual,  native  of  Europe.  CUt.  Hitt,  Plant. 
-      Var.;  Batih.  Hist.  Plant. ;  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.Herb.; 

Park.  Theat.  Bot. ;  Rati  Hitt.  Plant. }  Toumef.  In$t. 
Chblidohium  is  aUo  the  Boccomajrutescens,  the  Sanguinaria 

Canadensis,  and  the  Ranunculus  ^caria  of  Lianeeiu. 
CHELIDCyNIUS  LAPIS  (Mji.)xtWW(«cA4l«(,astone found, 

as  it  is  said,  in  the  craw  of  a  yonng  swallow.  Dioseor,  1. 8, 

c.  60;  Plin.l.  11,  c.  37. 
CHELO'NE  (Bot.)  a  genua  of  plaoti.  Class  14  Ditfynamiot 

Order  2  Angiospermia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  divisions 
erect. — Cor.  monopetalous ;  tube  cylindric ;  throat  in- 
flated ;  border  closed ;  upper  Up  obtuse ;  lower  almost 
equal  to  the  upper.r--STAM.  filaments  four;  anther* 
incumbent.— PisT.  germ  ovate ;  Hjfle  filifonn ;  Higma 
,  obtuse. — Per,  capsule  ovate;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as— CA«W  trbdta, 
White  Chelone,  native  of  Vii^nia.— C&e/oR«  miqua, 
Red  Chelone,  naUve  of  Vir^nia,  &o. — Chelone  rueUio- 
ufei,  seu  Our^a,  native  of  Uw  Straits  of  Magellan. — 
CfitloM  barbaitt,  sen  Rndlioides,  Ac  natne  of  Afexico. 

1 


Chdone  hirsuta,  seu  DigitaUSf  Hairy  Chelone,  native  of 
New  England.— C/tr/one  pentstemont  Osarina,  Draco- 
eephtdus.  Digitus,  Pentttemout  &c.  seu  Cynoryndiimm, 
native  of  North  America.— CAe/oM  esmpMN/ata,  native 

of  Mexico. 

Chxlone  (Sur^.)  xiA*'",  a  part  of  a  chtrurgical  machine, 
memibned  by  Oribasius,  which  was  used  for  extending  a 
limb.    Oribas.  de  Machin.  c.  4, 5. 

CHEmNIA  {Mech.)  the  cheeks  or  side-parta  of  a  wind- 
beam  or  crane,  for  the  lifting  up  great  stones  or  timber. 
Viiruv.  1. 10,  c.  2. 

Chblohia  {Min.)  a  stone  like  the  ey^  of  an  Indian  toitote» 
whi<A  mamaans  used  for  divination.   Plin.  1.  37.  c  10. 

CHELONI'TES  LAPIS  (Mir)  a  name  of  the  Lapu  Bu/o* 
nites, 

CHELOWUM  (Nat.)  xiA^,  a  hurap-back,  so  called  IVom 

its  resembance  to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 
CHE1.TENHAM-WATER  {Min.)  arises  firom  a  spring 

near  Cheltenham  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is  me  of  the  most 

celebrated  pui^e  waters  in  the  kingdtun.   Its  heat  is  ia 

summer  53  to  69^  It  consists  of  a  cScareous  earth  Buzed 

with  ochre  and  a  pur^^ing  salt. 
CHE'LYS  {Mus.)  a  strmged  instrument  resembling  the  harp. 
Chelys  {Anat.)  xiXvf,  a  shell ;  the  breast ;  so  railed  frcwa 

its  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  tortoise. 
CHELY'SCION  {Med.)  x^iAm-w*.,  from  a  short  dry 

cough. 

CHE'ME  {Ant.)  or  Cheme,  a  measure  containbg  two  small 
spoonfuls. 

CHE'MICAL  {Chem.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to 
chemistry,  as  chemical  characters,  [vide  Characters']  eke» 
mical  processes,  and  the  like. 

CHE'MICE  {Chem.)  the  art  of  casting  metals. 

CHE'MICI  (Chem.)  chemists,  or  those  who  practised  tfae 
art  of  chemistry. 

CHEMPN  COUVERT  {Fori.)  vide  Covered  tpa^.—Chemim 
des  Rondes,  a  space  between  the  rampart  and  the  parqiet 
under  it,  for  the  rounds  to  go  about  it. 

CHEMI'SE  {Fort.)  an  obsofete  French  term  for  the  revSte- 
ment,  made  of  brick-work. 

Chruisx  de  coup  de  main  {MU.)  shirts  which  do  not  -go 
bdow  the  waist,  and  are  used  in  any  coup  de  main,  that 
soldiers  mny  distinguish  thor  comrades. 

Chemise  (Mason.)  the  sdidity  of  a  wall  firom  the  tains  or 
slope  to  the  stone  row;  also  a  limne  ta  casing  with  stooe. 

Orbhisb  fire  {Mar.)  a  piece  of  clou  steeped  m  a  compod- 
tion,  used  to  set  fire  to  an  enemy's  vefflel. 

CH&MISTRY  {Ckemia)  is  the  science  which  treats- of  the 
properti^  of  bodies,  and  fhe  chaifges  they  undergo.*  1^ 
word  has  beenxtenved  from  the  Arabic  word  Kyamouy  the 
substance  or  composition  of  bodies ;  but,  with  more  proba- 
bility, it  comes  from  the  Greek  xi*,  to  melt ;  fusion  having 
been  originally  the  first  and  prindpal  process  employed  in 
chemistry. 

Chemistry  may  be  considered  under  the  two  general  beads 
of  Theoretical  Cbemistiy,  and  Experimental  or  Practical 
Chemistry. 

Tbborstical  Chxuistrt. 
Theoretical  chemistry,  or  the  theory  of  chemistry,  natunUly 
divides  itself  into  three  disUnct  heads ;  namely,  I  •  Of 
chemical  action  in  general.  2.  Of  chemical  action  in 
respect  to  particular  bodies  ox  substances.  3.  Of  the 
chonical  analyus  of  natural  bodies. 

Of  chemical  action  in  general. 

The  prindpte  by  which  bodies  either  tend  towards  endi 
otluer,  and  come  in  contact,  or  remain  united  in  one 
mass,  is  denominated  in  general  attraction,  which  is  of 
diffianmt  kmds,  according  as  this  AObactioq  ac^eittier 
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at  temible  or  inseiuible  diKanoes.  Of  the  first  kind  ii 
the  attraction  qf  grmntation,  by  which  theplaiiets  are 
supposed  to  be  kept  within  their  ortiits,  the  magnetic 
attraction,  and  the  attraction  vftiectricUy^  Of  the  second 
kiad,  there  is  ihs  attraction  of  aggregation,  commoDly 
call^  Co&enoiit  and  chemical  aUraction,  commonly  called 

Cohetion. 

Cohesion  is  that  principle  by  which  the  particles  or  atoms 
of  matter,  of  tlie  same  kind,  attract  each  other,  so  as  to 
produce  an  aggregate  body,  called  a  mass.  The  cohe- 
give  force  is  most  strongly  exerted  in  solid  bodies ;  in 
Uquidt  it  acu  with  considerably  less  energy ;  and  in  aeri- 
form bodies  it  does  not  appear  to  exist  at  all,  for  their 
particles  are  mutually  repulsive;  and,  if  not  held  to- 

S ether  by  pressure*  would  separate  to  immeasurable 
istances.  The  force  of  this  attraction  in  solids  may  be 
measured  by  the  weight  necessary  to  overcome  it:  thus, 
if  a  rod  of  wood,  glass,  or  metal,  be  suspended  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  weights  be  attached  to  its 
lower  extremity  till  the  rod  breaks,  the  weight  attached 
to  the  rod  just  before  it  broke  is  the  measure  of  the 
cohesive  force  of  tlie  rod.  In  the  following  table  are 
given  the  results  of  experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  different  solidsi  showing  the  number  of  pounds  which 
are  just  suflBcient  to  tear  asunder  a  rod  of  each. 


].  Metals. 

Steel  bar  135,000  Cast  tin.. 

Iron  bar   74,000  Bismuth.. 

Cast  iron    50,000  Zinc  

Cast  silver   41,000  AmimoDv 

Cost  copper   28,000  Cast  lead 

Cast  gold   22,000 


n.  Alloys. 


28,000 


Gold  2  parts  \ 
Silver  I  part  J*"* 
Gold  5,  copper  I 50,000 
Silver  5,  copper  I..  48,000 

Silver  4,  tin  1   41,000 

Copper  6,  tia  1 . . . .  55,000 


Brass  

Tin     lead  1  

Tin  8,  zinc  I  

Tin  4,  antimony  1 . . 
Lead  8,  zinc  1  . . . . 
Tin  4,  lead  1,  zinc  1 


4.440 
2.900 
2,ti00 
1,000 
860 


51,000 
10,200 
10,000 
12,000 
4,000 
13,000 


III.  Woods. 


Pomegranate. 

Lemon  

Tamarind  . . , 

Fir  

Walnut ..  ... 
Pitclipine  . . . 

Quince  

Cypress  

Poplar  

Cedar.  


9,750 
9,250 
8,750 
8,330 
8,130 
7,656 
6,750 
6,000 
5,500 
4»880 


Locust  tree   20.100 

Jujeb   18,500 

Beech  and  Oak   17,300 

Orange   15,500 

Alder   13,900 

Elm    13,200 

Mulberry   12,500 

Willow   12,500 

Ash    12,000 

Plum   11,800 

Elder   10,000 

IV.  Bones. 

Ivory                     16,270   Whalebone    7,500 

Bone                     15,250   Tooth  of  sea-calf . .  4,075 

Horn   8,750 

Affinity. 

Affinity  is  that  principle  by  which  particles  of  dififerent 
kinu  are  dbposed  to  unite  with  each  other,  and  to  re- 
main id  unison.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  acid  unites  with  a 
metal,  an  earth,  or  an  alkaline  salt,  and  with  either  of  these 
the  acid  fimns  one  body ;  Wbidi  body  does  not  consist 
of  a  combination  of  the  properties  of  the  acid,  and  the 
inetaly  &c.;  but  these  loung  their  original  properties  on 


their  union,  a  new  body  difibrent  from  dther  is  formed. 
This  is  forcibly  exemplied  in  the  case  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  their  separate  state  each  of  these  bodies 
IS  distinguished  by  strilEing  pccuharities^  of  taste,  and 
other  properties.  The  alkui  changes  the* colour  of  blue 
vegetable  infusions  to  green,  and^the  acid  turns  them 
red;  but  when  th^  are  confined,  the  mixture  will 
produce  no  effect  on  blue  vegetables,  and  the  taste  u 
converted  into  a  bitter. 
This  power  in  bodies  is  called  t^nity,  not  to  denote  the 
cause  but  the  effect  ;  for  when  an  acid  spontaneously 
quits  a  metal  to  unite  with  an  alkali,  it  is  said  to  have  a 
greater  affinity  to  the  alkali  than  to  the  metal ;  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  will  unite  with  the  alk^i,  in  preference  to 
the  metal.  On  account  of  this  seeming  choice  which 
certain  bodies  have  to  coalesce,  by  preference  with  others, 
affinity  has  been  termed  elective;  and  is  also  distinguished 
into  different  kinds,  namely,  simple,  compound,  double, 
disposing,  quiescent,  diveflent,  and  reciprocal. — Simple 
affinity  is  when  two  substances  unite  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mutual  attraction :  thus  acetic  acid 
combines  with  soda,  and  forms  a  salt  called  the  acetate 
of  soda. — Compound  affinity  is  when  three  or  more  bo- 
dies, on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity,  unite  and  form 
one  homogeneous  body :  thus,  if  to  a  solution  of  sugar 
and  water  be  added  Spirits  of  wine,  these  three  bodies 
will  form  an  homogeneous  liquid  by  compound  affinity.— 
DouUe  affinity  is  the  action  of  two  compound  substances, 
which  decompose  each  otiier,  bo  as  to  produce  two  or 
more  new  compounds.  If,  for  instance,  nitric  acid  be 
added  tu  the  sulphate  of  amroonia,  no  decomposition 
takes  place,  because  the  sulphuric  acid  has  a  stronger 
affinity  than  nitric  acid  for  ammonia;  but,  if  nitrate  of 
potash  be  added,  two  new  bodies  are  formed,  i.  e.  the 
potash  attracts  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  nitric  acid 
solicits  the  ammonia.  This  has  been  explained  by  the 
following  diagram, 


wherein  the  affinity  of  potash  to  sulphuric  acid  is  sup- 
posed to  be  =  62,  that  of  nitric  acid  to  ammonia  =  38, 
that  between  nitric  acid  and  potash  =  50,  and  that  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia  =:  46.  Now,  if  two 
lines  or  two  rules  be  drawn,  so  as  to  cross  each  other, 
then  it  will  appear  that  62  +  38  =  100,  the  sum  of  the 
affinities  between  potash,  sulphuric  ^cid,  nitric  acid, 
and  amroonia  will  be  superior  to  46  +  50  =  96,  the 
sum  of  the  affinities  supposed  to  keep  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  ammonia ;  the  potash  and  nitric  acid  together.— 
Disposing  affinity,  otherv'ae^caWed  intermediate  affinity, 
or  tne  affinity  of  an  interniedfum,  is  when  two  substances 
of  different  kinds,  that  show  no  affinity  to  each  oUier,  do, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  third,  combine,  and  unite  into  an 
homogeneous  body ;  thus,  if  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
be  poured  upon  iron,  no  action  will  ensue ;  but,  if  a  little 
water  be  added  to  dilute  the  sulphuric  acid,  an  action 
will  instantly  ensue,  and  the  iron  will  soon  be  dissolved. 
— Qfuetcent  aJ^nUy  is  that  when  two  or  more  bodies 
being  presented  to  each  other,  their  mutual  attractions 
tend  to  preserve  the  original  arrangement  of  their  parts, 
as  in  the  preceding  example,  the  quiescent  affinity  be- 
tween the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
re^[>ectively,  wne  equal  to  ^.^Diodlent  ajffinity  is  Uiat 
which  tends  to  destroy  the  old  combination,  as  in  the 

fomwr  case  the  affinities  between  the  ri^tSshK  aWl^tiir}^ 
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acid,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia,  being  =  100,  are  the 
divdlent  affinities.— Aw^proea/  affinity  is  when  a  body, 
compounded  of  two  others,  is  oecomposed  by  a  third, 
whidi  fatm%  with  one  of  the  two  principles  a  new  com- 
ponnd,  that  after  some  time  undergoes  decomposition  b^ 
the  means  of  the  separated  principle ;  thus,  ommoma 
and  magnesia  will  se^iarate  each  oUier  from  muriatic 
acid.  Tables  of  affinities  have  been  drami  up  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  wherein  the  name  of  the  substance,  whose 
affinities  are  required,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  co- 
lumn, and  the  other  substances  underneath,  in  the  order 
of  their  affinity  to  the  first  substance,  as  in  the  following 
example : 

Sidphuric  Acid. 


Barytes, 

Strontites, 

Potash, 

Soda, 

lame. 


Magnesia, 

Ammonia, 
Alumina, 
Metallic  oxides, 
Water. 


where  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the  substance  in  question, 
to  which  barytes  stands  the  nearest  in  the  list^  to  show 
that  it  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid,  and 
will  detach  it  from  any  of  the  succeeding  substances ; 
strontites  stands  Uie  next,  because  it  will  separate  pot- 
ash, &c.  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  on  with  the 
rest. 

The  following  Table  contains  a  general  view  of  Affinities: 


Acbb. 

Mariatk  Acid; 

Nitric  Acid. 

Snl|iburic  Acid. 

Fixed  alkalies, 
Volatile  alkalies, 
Absorbent  earth, 
Metals. 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Gold. 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Lead, 

Mercury, 

Silver. 

Hiloeiston, 
Fixed  alkalies, 
Volatile  alkalies. 
Absorbent  earth 
Iron, 
Copper, 
Silver. 

.  Abwrtmit  Euth. 

n»d  Alladin. 

Volatile  AlkaHes. 

Sulphuric  acid, 
Nitric  acid, 
MuriaUc  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid. 
Nitric  acid, 
Muriatic  add, 
Acetic  acid, 
Sul|Aur. 

Sulphuric  acid, 
Nitric  acid. 
Muriatic  acid. 

Meteb. 

Stdplmr. 

Mcicnrf. 

Lewi. 

Muriatic  acid, 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Nitric  add. 
Acetic  acid. 

Kxed  alkaKei, 
Iron, 

£X' 

Silver, 
Antimmy, 
Mercury, 
Gold. 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Zinc, 

Antimony. 

Silver, 
Copper. 

saw. 

Ina. 

AotimoDy. 

Water. 

Mercury, 
Calamine. 

Lead, 
Coi^r. 

Antimwy, 
Silver, 

Iron, 
saver. 

Alcoh(d, 
Salt. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  affinity  between  adds 
and  fixed  alkalies  is  greater  than  that  between  acidM  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  so  on  with  the  other  substances. 

Repidtion.  'The  opposite  principle  to  atUaction  is  Uiat  of 
repulsion,  by  whidi  the  particles  of  matter  are  supposed 
to  have  a  constant  tendency  to  recede  from  each  other. 
This  operates  like  attracUon  either  at  sensible  or  insen- 
sible distances.  Of  the  former  kind  are  those  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism;  as,  for  instance,  suppose  two  small 
pith  balls  be  suspended  from  an  insulated  body  with  a 
line  thread,  so  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  that  body  be 
charged  with  electricity,  the  pith  balls  will  separate  im- 
mediately ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  magnet,  there  is  a 
power  of  repulsion  between  two  magnets  which  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  power  they  both  possess,  of  at- 
tracting other  objects  to  themselves. 

On  affinity  depencfs  all  chemical  action,  which  connsts  of 
decomposition  and  combination.  When  the  constituent 
parts  of  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  bodies 
are  said  to  be  decomposed,  and  the  act  of  separating  them 
is  called  dtcompoiition.  On  the  other  hand,  when  bodies 
are  so  intimately  united  as  to  form  new  and  distinct 
products,  they  are  then  said  to  be  chemically  combined, 
and  the  act  by  which  this  union  takes  place  is  termed 
combination,  in  distinction  from  mechanical  mixture,  which 
is  the  mere  mixture  of  the  bodies.  By  these  two  pro* 
cesses  all  bodies  are  chemically  investigated  in  two 
forms,  namely,  by  antdym  and  synthesis.  Analysis  is 
the  separation  ot  bodies  by  a  series  of  decompositions 
and  combinations,  so  as  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
their  constituent  parts.  Synthesis  is  a  similar  process, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  compounds.  These 
two  forms  of  investigation  frequently  accompany  each 
other,  and  may  be  successively  employed  on  the  same 
substances,  to  prove  the  accuracy  or  the  investigation : 
thus  Bpsom  salt  may  be  analyzed,  and  shown  to  consist 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia;  or  it  may  be  syntheti- 
cally compounded,  by  combining  magnesia  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  Epsom  salt,  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
will  be  the  result. 

Chemical  investigations  are  mostly  carried  on  br  reducing 
bodies  to  a  fluid  state,  which  may  be  effected  either  by 
sdution  or  by  fusion. 

Solution.  When  a  solid  disappears  in  a  liquid,  or  when  a 
solid  or  a  liquid  is  taken  up  bv  an  aeriform  body,  the  act 
and  the  result  are  both  called  a  solution thus,  when 
common  salt  is  melted  in  water,  its  solution  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  odled 
the  solution.  The  liquid  in  which  the  solid  disappears  is 
termed  the  solvent,  or  menstruum ;  the  body  which  is 
found  capable  of  undergoing  this  cluinge  is  called  soiuhte, 
in  distinction  from  the  insoluble  bodies,  or  such  as  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  such  change :  thus,  common  salt 
is  a  soluble  body  in  water,  and  dialk  is  insoluble ;  but 
when  muriatic  add  is  the  menstruum,  then  chalk  is  also 
a  soluble  body.  The  capacity  which  bodies  possess  of 
uniting  with  and  remaimng  dissolved  in  any  liquid,  is 
called  their  tohiUit^,  which  is  most  frequenUy  exem- 
plified by  the  soliUion  of  saline  bodies  in  water.  The 
solubility,  however,  of  salts  it  found  to  vary  in  degree 
in  difierent  substances.  When  any  body  has  taken  up 
as  much  of  another  body  at  it  can  dissfrfve,  it  is  said  to 
be  saturated  witli  it,  and  the  point  at  which  the  liquid 
ceases  to  act  upon  the  solid  is  termed  the  point  tf 
saturation,  and  the  solution  is  tormed  a  satunted 
solution. 

NeutrtUization.  When  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  affinity, 
combine  in  a  solution  in  such  manner  that  their  pe- 
culiar properties  disappear,  they  are  then  said  to  be 
«€utraluxd:  tiius  wh^^i^t^^  *«?vS^^i€ct  on 
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Sulphitte  of  lime,  unchanged; 

 magnesia,  ditto. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  ditto. 
'  lime  deliquesces. 

— — -— -  '  magnesia,  ditto. 
Muriate  of  potasli,  unchanged. 

t   lime  deliquesces. 

"    ■■          magnesia,  ditto. 


limek  both  the  acid  and  the  lime  are  said  to  be  neu- 
tralUed. 

PrecipiitUion,  When  bodies  are  dissolved^  mixed,  or  sus- 
pended in  a  fluid,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  separated 
from  tliat  fluid,  and  made  to  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  they  are  said  to  be  precipitated ;  the  matter 
which  is  thus  separated  is  called  the  precipitate,  and  the 
sabstance  which  thus  separates  another  is  callod  the 
precipitant!  thus,  if  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
be  dropped  a  quantity  of  liquid  potash,  a  portion  of  the 
metallic  oxide  immediately  separates  from  the  solution 
and  falls  to  the  bottom;  in  this  case  the  potash  is  the 
precipitant,  and  the  oxide  is  the  precipitate.  The  act 
qf  adding  any  particular  substance  in  such  manner  as  to 
produce  any  particular  eflect  is  called  treating;  tlius  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  treated  with  liquid  potash. 

7>sfe.  Those  sulMtances  which  have  the  property  of  preci- 
pitating others  are  mostly  used  in  detecting  the  ingre- 
dients whidi  enter  into  any  composition,  and  on  that  ac- 
count are  called  testt,  or  re-afmits  i  thus,  suppose  a  single 
drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
sftewards  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per be  added  to  a  solution  that  contains  arsenic,  the 
presence  of  arsenic  will  be  manifested  by  a  yellowish* 
green  precipitate.  In  this  case  the  carbonate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  copper  are  called  the  tests. 

Volatilixatioii  and  EvaportUion,  Substances  which  are  in 
a  fluid  state  sometimes  fly  off  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  which 
is  called  volatilization,  and  sometimes  in  d»t  of  vapour, 
which  is  called  ew^iaratitm*  Tbe  v^OiziHg  or  evapo- 
rating of  part  of  the  water  of  fluids,  in  order  to  increase 
their  strength,  is  termed  conceittration.  This  operation 
is  performed  on  some  adds,  particularly  the  sulphuric 
and  {dMwpfaoric ;  and  also  in  soltttiona  of  alkalies  and 
neutral  salts. 

Crvttaliization.  If  evaporation  be  carried  on  in  some  so- 
lutions so  slowly  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
parts  of  the  substance  to  unite  regularly  as  they  cool, 
the  solution  will  be  converted  into  crystals  as  perfect  as 
those  exhibited  bv  nature.  This  process  is  known  by 
the  name  of  cryttaUixationt  which  is  one  of  the  proper-  i 
ties  that  cfaaracterises  the  salts.  ' 

Water  of  cr^taUixalion.  In  the  act  of  separating  from  I 
the  water,  most  of  the  salts  carry  away  wito  them  a  por-  '. 
tion  of  the  fluid,  whtdi  is  essential  to  give  them  their 
cvystalUne  form.  This  is  termed  their  xvater  of  crystal-  : 
Uxation^  and  that  which  remains  wXtet  the  crystallization  \ 
the  mother  water.  The  quantity  of  water  of  ciystalH-  : 
zation  varies  in  different  salts ;  being  in  tome  so  abun-, ! 
dant  as  to  liquify  them  on  the  application  (^hcat,  which 
is  called  the  viaten  JitMum. 

^fiomeence  asxA  deUqueteence.   Some  crystals  lose  thdr 
watery  ingredient  oy  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
when  they  are  said  to  effiortt^  /  others,  on  the  con-  : 
traty,    tract  more  water,  and  on  exposure  to  the  at-' 
nxM^ere  become  liquid,  which  is  caHed  ddimuUing,  or 
Miqueteiiig,  and  tae  prO|wny  is  called  deliquescence.  '■ 
Th»  followhiff  table  exhmiu  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air  on  some  of  the  most  commtm  salts. 

Pare  potadi  deliqueiees. 

 soda,  ditto.  ' 

Carbonate  of  potash,  ditto.  1 
Bi-catb<mate  of  potash  remains  unchanged. 
Carbonate  of  soda  efiBwesces. 
■  ammonia,  ditto. 

—  ■      —  —  lime,  unchanged.  ^ 

-  ■  magnesia,  ditto. 
Sulphate  of  potatui,  ditto. 

■'  ■       —  —  soda  efBoresces. 


Forms  of  crystals.  Every  solid  that  is  susceptible  of  crys- 
tallization has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  peculiar  shape; 
thus  common  salt  forms  regular  cubes ;  nitre  has  the 
shape  of  a  six-sided  prism ;  and  alum  that  of  the  octa- 
hedron. Crystals  have  been  divided,  according  to  their 
form,  into  primitive  and  secondary.  The  primitive  form, 
otherwise  called  the  nucleus  of  the  crystal,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  six  kinds,  namely:  The  parallelopiped, 
which  includes  the  cube,  the  rhomboid,  and  all  solids 
terminated  by  six  faces,  parallel  two  and  two.  2.  Tlie 
regular  tetrahedron.  3.  The  octohedron  with  triangular 
faces.  4.  The  six-sided  prism.  5.  The  dodecahedron 
terminated  by  rhombs.  6.  The  dodecahedron  with  iso- 
sceles triangular  faces,    [vide  Crystallurgy] 

Fusion.  Many  substances  which  are  not  soluble  in. water, 
or  any  other  liquid,  are  notwithstanding  reducible  to  a 
fluid  state  by  an  artificial  application  oi  heat,  as  in  the 
case  of  metals,  glass,  and  similar  bodies.  This  process 
is  ct^ledjitsion,  and  when  the  substance  is  thus  con- 
verted into  glass,  it  is  called  vitriScation,  Those  sub- 
stances which  admit  of  being  fused  are  called  Jusible  f 
but  those  which  resist  the  action  of  fire,  either  alto- 
gether, or  to  a  g^t  degree,  are  called  infusible,  or  re- 
jractory.  Sometimes  a  substance,  called  a  Jlux,  is  mixed 
with  metallic  ores,  or  other  bodies,  to  promote  fusion, 
as  an  alkali  is  mixed  with  silica  to  form  glass.  Ores  are 
fused  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  metals  from 
them,  the  process  of  which  is  termed  smelting;  if  they  are 
heated  in  crucibles  to  volatilize  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  &e. 
this  is  called  roasting.  When  metals  are  separated  from 
other  metals,  in  order  to  obtain  them  in  a  state  of 
greater  purity,  it  is  termed  refining;  if  this  be  performed 
by  means  of  another  metal,  the  process  is  called  cupd- 
lation  ;  thus  gold  and  silver  are  refined  by  fusing  tnern 
with  lead  in  pots  called  cupels.  Sometimes  the  more 
fusible  matter  m  a  mass  is  caused  to  flow  while  the  other 
remains  infusible ;  this  process  is  called  eliquation,  Me- 
tals are  frequently  refined,  or  otherwise  changed,  with- 
out fusion,  bv  means  of  a  composition  called  a  cement, 
with  which  tney  are  covered :  thus  iron,  by  being  kept 
a  long  time  in  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  surrounded 
by  charcoal  powder,  is  converted  into  steel.  This  pro- 
cess is  called  cementation. 

Heat  is  applied  not  only  to  metals,  but  to  other  substances, 
and  in  different  modes,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal. 

Digestion.  Digestion  is  the  (^)eration  of  exposing  bodies 
to  the  action  of  a  slow  beat,  that  they  may  be  Uie  mtfre 
gradually  changed. 

Caldnation,  Calcination  is  the  reducing  (ff'  any  body  to 
the  state  of  a  powder. 

Distillation.  DistilUtion  is  the  process  by  which  the  volatile 
are  separated  from  the  fixed  principles  of  any  substance. 
When  substances  are  re-distilled,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  pure,  or  concentrated,  this  process  is  called  recti- 
Jication  :  thus  spirit  of  wine,  aether,  &c.  are  rectified  by 
their  separation  from  the  less  volatile,  and  foreign  matter 
which  debased  their  properties.  That  which  Is  procured 
hy  distillation  is  frequently  termed  essence,  as  the  essential 
Otis  distilled  from  odoriferous  vegetable  substances. 
That  which  remains  in  the  pot^^|^5^^^(^^jij^r9la,  ,^^> 
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tile  part  has  been  drawn  off,  is  called  the  retiduum,  and 
sometimes  the  caput  mortuwn. 

Siiblhttation.  Subumation  U  the  process  by  which  certain 
volatile  substances  are  raised  by  heat,  and  then  con- 
densed by  cold.  If  the  subliming  matter  concretes  into 
a  solid  mass,  it  is  called  a  tublimate ;  if  into  a  powdery 
form,  it  is  called ^fiowerst  as  the  ^fiowert  nf  arsenic^  the 
Jl'mers  of  antimony,  &c.  Sublimation  is,  in  regard  to 
dolid  bodies,  what  distillation  is  to  fluids.  The  principal 
subjects  of  this  operation  are  volatile  alkaline  salts,  neu- 
tral salts,  as  tal  ammoniac,  &c. 

There  are  other  minor  processes  connected  with  the  ana- 
Ivsis  of  bodies,  as  lixiviation^  reduction,  edtdcorntton, 
diilcificaliont  elutrtation,  detonntiont  Julmination,  &c.  the 
cxpfanatioD  of  which  will  be  fuund  in  their  respective 
pluces. 

Compounds*  The  substances  which  are  formed  by  means 
of  chemical  union  are  called  compounds. 

Base,  That  which  forms  the  basis,  as  it  were,  or  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  combination,  is  called  the  base.  Bases 
are  distinguished  'mta~~AcidiJiMe  base,  or  that  which 
may  be  formed  into  an  acid  by  uniting  with  some  other 
substance,  as  phosphorus  is  the  acidifiakle  base  in 
phosphoric  acid. — Acidififing  base  is  that  which  forms 
the  acidi  m  the  combination  of  whidi  bind  there  is  only 
one  substance  hitherto  known,  namely  oxygen . — Metallic 
bases  are  the  principal  parts  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  metals,  and  whidi,  as  far  as  they  are  known, 
and  have  been  named,  are  distinguished  by  the  termi- 
nation unt:  thus  potassium,  the  base  of  potassa,  or 
potash;  sodium,  the  base  of  loda;  calcium,  the  base  of 
calx,  or  lime,  &c. — Sali^6le  base  is  that  body  with 
which  an  acid  is  combined  to  form  a  salt :  thus,  when 
we  speak  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  &c.  the  potass, 
suda,  &c.  are  the  bases. 

Nomenclature  of  compounds*  Compounds  which  have  acid 
properties  are  denominated  acids,  and  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  the^  con- 
tain by  the  termmations  tc  and  out,  as  nitn'c  acid  and 
nitroui  acid  j  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  add,  &c. ; 
the  former  of  which  denotes  the  larger  dose,  or  portion 
of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  the  smaller :  when  the  syllable 
hypo  is  added  to  either  of  these  it  denotes  a  degree 
below  it  in  point  of  oxidizement;  thus,  hyposulphuric 
r.cid  is  intermediate  between  the  sulphuric  and  sulphurotu 
acid.  When  the  compounds  possess  no  sensible  pro- 
perties of  an  acid,  they  are  distin^ished  by  the  termi- 
nation ide,  if  they  are  supporters  of  combustion,  or  et,  if 
tliey  are  combustibles,  as  the  oxu/r,  chlon'^,  or  iodide 
of  arsenic,  sulphur^t  of  potassium,  phosphurt/  of  carbon, 
&c.  The  different  combinations  witit  oxygen,  chlorine, 
and  iodine,  are  distinguished  by  the  prefix  pro,  to  denote 
the  first  or  smallest  proportion,  deu  the  second,  per  the 
largest  quantity  of  oxygen,  &c.  with  which  the  com- 
pound can  be  combined,  as  the  protoxide,  deuioxide, 
imd  mroxide.  Acids  for  the  most  part  combine  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  form  com- 
pounds called  shUs  ;  these  are  distinguished  by  the  ter- 
mination of  ate  when  the  acid  contains  the  leiger  portion 
of  Qxj;gen,  and  that  of  ite  when  the  add  contains  the 
smaller;  thus  tlie  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassa  is  a  sulphate  of  potash,  and  that  of  sulphurous 
ucid  and  potassa  is  a  sulphite  of  potash,  &c.  i^alts  are 
dtnoiiiinated  neutral  when  the  separate  qualities  of  the 
component  principles  are  not  gpparent;  but  when  the 
acid  predominatL's  the  prefix  .tM/ier  is  added;  but  when 
the  base  predominates,  the  prefix  sttht  thus  the  sulphate 
'■'/'  p'}tash  denotes  the  salt  in  its  perfect  state  of  neutrali- 
zation, without  any  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  or  the 
potash ;  m^ersulp/iate  of  potash'u  the  same  salt  with  an 


excesa  of  acid;  wcAmlphaie  of  potash  is  the  same  salt 
widi  an  excess  of  base.  Some  acids  are  capable  of 
combining  with  two  bases  at  once,  as  tartaric  acid,  which 
combines  at  once  with  potash  and  soda,  iHience  the  salt 
is  denominated  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda ;  and  this 
description  of  salts  is  called  (rm/e  «a//f.  AH  the  com- 
binations which  metals  form  witp  one  another  are  called 
alloys,  excent  those  formed  by  mercury  with  any  other 
metals,  whidi  are  named  ama/g&ms. 

The  substances  which  are  the  subjects  and  objects  of  che- 
mical action. 

Substances  have  been  divided  by  modem  chemists  gene- 
rally into  simple  and  compound. 

Simple  Substances, 

Simple  substances  were  formerly  called  elements,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  all 
natural  bodies,  and  were  reduced  by  the  ancienu  to  the 
number  of  four,  namely,  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water.  A 
simple  substance  is  now  defined  to  be  one  which  baa 
not  hitherto  been  decompounded ;  a  definitimi  which, 
though  liable  tu  objections,  is  sufficienUy  conrect  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  treatise  like  the  present.  It 
will  therefore  be  roost  convenient  to  treat  first  of  the 
properties  of  simple  sulutances,  and  aherwards  of  the 
compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  the  simples.  Simply 
substances  are  subdivided  into  imponderable  and  pon- 
derable.—/ffr]twiu/<rra£^  bodies  are  such  as  are  of  too 
subtle  a  nature  to  be  confined  in  any  vessels  that  can  be 
made.  They  are  called  in^nderable  because  they  do 
not  sensibly  afibct  the  most  delicate  babmce^Pon- 
derabh  boiSes  are  thoae  which  admit  of  bdng  confined 
in  vessels,  and  exhibited  in  a  separate  state  so  as  to  de- 
termine their  weight  and  other  properties. 

Imponderable  bodies*  The  bodies,  at  present  reckcmed 
imponderable,  are  four ;  namdy,  light,  heat,  dectridty, 
and  magnetism,  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  are  che- 
mical agents,  by  which  the  most  important  [i^snomena 
in  the  cnemical  sdence  are  produced. 

Light.  Light  was  considered  bv  Aristotie,  and  most 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  oe  a  property  of  matter, 
but  the  modems  suppose  it  to  be  a  distinct  fluid  sub- 
stance which  passes  off  from  luminous  bodies,  and,  enter- 
ing the  eye,  render  objects  visible :  in  either  case  the 
properties  of  light,  as  a  chemical  agent,  are  the  same. 
The  influence^of  light  on  difierent  material  bodies  is 
evinced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Plants  lose  their  colour 
and  become  white  if  they  are  deprived  of  light,  and  the 
pro^s«  of  vegetation,  thoush  not  expressly  stopped, 
IS,  in  most  cases,  very  sensibly  impeded.  The  same 
plants  when  exposed  again  to  the  light  recover  their 
verdure  and  freshness.  Hence  it  is  that  plants,  when 
situated  in  rooms,  or  shady  places,  always  turn  thdr 
leaves  to  the  li^ht ;  and  that  many  discous  flowers 
follow  the  sun  in  his  course,  and  keep  themselves  directed 
towards  him  from  his  rising  to  his  setting.  Animals  in 
general  droop  and  become  unhealthy  when  th^are  ^ 
prived  of  lijgnt,  and  sometimes  will  even  tUe.  Tlie  com- 
plexions of  men,  in  a  state  of  close  confijiement,  be- 
ccune  sallow,  and  their  bodies  subject  to  emptions,  and 
different  sorts  of  diseases :  nor  is  the  influence  of  light 
less  visible  on  inanimate  objects.  Certain  metallic 
bodies  become  combustible  when  exposed  to  light.  The 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  of  lead  become  mudi  lighter 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  the  white  salts  of  silver, 
in  the  same  situation,  soon  become  black,  and  the 
oxide  is  reduced.  Nitric  adds  are  decomposed  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  light,  and  other  bodies  ex- 
perience  similar  chp.|^g^4^^  ^  ^j^^ve  the 
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property  of  absorbing  light,  and  some  few  also  of 
evolving  it  again  unchanged ;  of  this  description  are 
the  bodies  called  phosphoric,  also  putrid  animal  sub- 
stances, the  glow-worm,  and  the  like.  The  chemicot 
effects  of  light,  however,  vary  with  the  different  rays  of 
which  light  is  composed;  some  of  the  rays  excite  heat 
and  promote  oxidation,  as  the  red  rays  most,  the  green 
next,  and  so  on,  in  a  diminishing  progression,  to  the 
violet.  A  second  sort  are  termed  iUuminattag  rays, 
which  follow  a  diKsrent  order  irom  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding; the  red  possessing  the  least  degree;  yellow 
and  green  tlie  highest  degree  of  this  property.  The 
third  sort  are  the  deosidizing  rayt,  which  are  in  general 
the  most  refrangible  of  the  rays,  although  this  is  not  in- 
variably the  case  in  regard  to  all  sidjstances  that  admit 
of  deoxidatioD. 

Heat,  The  term  heat  is  now  restricted  by  chemists  to  the 
sensation  of  beat,  and  that  of  adork  has  been  substi- 
tuted to  express  the  cause  of  heat,  which  was  formerly 
looked  upon  to  be  a  property  or  afibction  of  matter,  but 
is  now  considered  as  a  subtle  fluid  that  is  capable  of  in- 
sinuating itself  into  the  densest  bodies.  Heat,  con 
sidered  as  a  disUnct  substance,  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
two  states ;  namely,  in  a  state  of  combmation,  when  it  is 
not  sensible  to  our  organs :  and,  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
when  it  afiects  animals  with  the  sensation  of  heat :  in  the 
first  case,  it  is  called  latent  heat ;  and,  in  the  second, 
tCHsihlf  or  Jiree  heat,  uacombined  caloric,  &c. 

The  motion  of  caloric,  when  it  is  not  interrupted,  is  found 
to  be  equal  in  velocity  to  that  of  light.  Tliis  motion  is 
of  two  kinds,  one  in  which  it  is  transmitted  from  the 
surface  of  bodies,  called  its  radiatUm  ;  and  the  second, 
that  by  which  it  makes  its  way  through  bodies  called 
cofiductioH,  and  the  power,  whidi  bodies  possess  of  ad- 
mitting the  passage  of  heat,  is  called  their  conducting 
jxmer.  The  bodies  themselves  are  called  conductor* ; 
if  they  allow  ih>  heat  to  pass  freely  they  are  deno- 
nominated  good  conductors  j  and  those  through  which  the 
heat  passes  with  difficulty  bad  conductors.  Esuch  as  are 
supposed  not  capable  of  admitting  the  passage  of  heat  at 
all  are  called  non-conductors. 

Both  the  radiating  and  conducting  power  have  been  found 
to  vary  in  dif!erent  bodies.  The  followii^  table  exhibits 
the  dimrencM  of  the  radiating  power ;  namely. 

Lampblack   100  Isinglass    80 

Writmg  paper   98  Plumbago   76 

Rosin    96  Tarnished  lead   45 

Sealing  wax   95  Mercury    20-(- 

Crown  glass   90  Clean  lead    19 

Chma  ink   88  Iron  p(>lished    15 

Ice  85  Tin  plate   12 

Minium    80  Gold,  silver,  copper, .  12 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  metals  radiate  much 
less  than  other  substances ;  and,  as  the  property  of 
reflecting  beat  has  been  found  to  be  by  an  inverse  ratio 
-  to  that  «  the  radiating  power,  the  surfaces  of  metals 
are  more  powerful  reflectors  Uian  those  of  the  otlier 
Substances  which  are  mentioned  above. 

CmdmAine  power  of  tolids.  The  conducUng  fjower^  of 
bodies  IB  still  more  strikingly  evinced  than  that  ra^at- 
ii^  power,  and  arises  from  thdr  affinity  for  caloric,  and 
the  property  they  have  of  comlniung  indefinitely  with 
additiimal  doses  of  it.  AH  solids  are  conductors  of 
caloric,  but  tfa^  possess  this  property  in  very  different 
Aegreet,  All  metallic  substances  are  good  conductors, 
but  not  all  equally  so.  The  following  metals  are  set 
down  in  the  order  of  their  conducting  power : 

Silver,  I  Copper,  |  Phuina,  1  Steel, 
Gold,      I    Tin..         I    Iron,        |  Lead. 


Stones  are  Reckoned  the  next  best  conductors,  but  brick 
is  a  worse  conductor  than  otlier  sorts  of  stone,  GIa»s 
differs  but  little  from  stones  in  its  conducting  power ; 
but  dried  woods,  which  come  next  in  succession,  vary 
much  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  may  be  (d>serve(l 
from  the  following  table,  in  which  the  conducting  power 
of  water  is  suppcwed  =  1. 

Water   1-00  Pear- tree  S-S'i 

Ebony   2-17    Birch   S-41 

Crab  Apple   2^4   Oak   8*6.} 

Ash   5*08   Pitch  Pine   3'75 

Beech  3*21    Alder.   3"S* 

Hornbeam   8*23   Pine.   3-8*; 

Plum-tree   3*25    Fir   3  89 

Female  Oak  ,  3*26    Lime-tree   3*90 

Charcoal  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  all  porous  substances, 
as  cork,  and  the  like ;  but  the  worst  conductors  of  all 
are  feathers,  silk,  wool,  and  hair,  which  render  them 
peculiarly  fit  for  clothing,  because  they  do  not  allow 
the  heat  of  the  body  to  be  carried  off  by  the  cold  ex- 
ternal air.  It  has  been  found  that  the  conducting  power 
of  tliese  bodies  is  inversely  as  the  fineness  of  their 
texture.  The  conducting  power,  however,  of  all  solid 
bodies  is  so  far  limited  as  they  are  more  or  less  exposed 
to  a  change  in  their  state  from  the  action  of  caloric. 
Bodies  which,  in  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, have  the  power  of  conducting  calorie,  lose  that 
power  when  heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  they 
change  their  state ;  thus,  at  the  temperature  of  60<*, 
sulphur  is  a  conductor;  hot,  when  heated  to  218°,  or 
the  point  at  which  it  nidts,  or  is  volatilized,  it  is  no 
longer  a  conductor. 

Conducting  power  g/* ftuid$»  Liquids  and  gaseous  bodies 
are  conductors  as  well  as  solids,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
The  relative  conducting  powers  of  mercury,  water,  and 
linseed  are  as  follow : 


Water  !• 

Mercurv   8> 

Linseed  oil   1*111 


fifnalBiiat.. 

Water  

Mercunr  4*8 

Linseed  oil   KAS- 


As  the  cooling  of  hot  bodies  in  gases  is  produced  by  ai 
variety  of  causes,  besides  that  of  the  conducting  power 
of  their  fluids,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
their  relative  intennties  as  conduoton. 

Carr^ng  power  of  liquids.  Besides  the  conducting  power, 
liqui<b  have  also  a  power  which  has  been  callea  their 
carrying  power,  by  which  the  caloric  i&  communicated, 
not  from  particle  to  particle,  as  in  the  case  of  conduc- 
tion, but  by  the  particles-  coroui^'  all  individually  in 
contact  with  the  heating  bod^.  This,  however,  can  only 
take  place  wlien  the  calonc  is  applied  to  the  lower 
stratum  oF  the  fluid  when  it  makes  its  way  upwards  in- 
dependant  of  the  conducting  power;  for,  when  the 
cafnic  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  can . 
make  its  way  downwards  only,  as  in  solids,  by  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  fluid. 

Didribution  of  caloric.  As  a  consequence  of  the  fore-men- 
tioned proper^es  in  caloric,  it  has  also  been  found  to 
possess  the  tendency  of  distributing  itself  in  such  a 
manner,  amon^  all  contiguous  bodies,  as  that  they 
should  all  acquire,  in  a  certain  time,  the  same  tempera- 
ture ;  thus,  if  one  body  be  raised  to  the  tonperature  of 
200^,  another  to  that  of  100%  and  a  thud  to  60°;  and 
if  these  three  bodies  be  placed  in  the  temperature  of 
80^,  they  all  indicate  in  a  short  time  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Tlie  bodies  which  were  at  the  temperature  of  200° 
and  100°  are  reduced  to  80^,  and  that  of  60^  rises  to  80°.  ^ 
This  is  otherwise  called  the  equilibrium  ofxahticn  i 
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The  effkds  of  caloric,  Tlic  eifecte  which  cdoric  produces 
upon  other  bodies,  either  by  entering  into  them,  or  by 
separating  them,  are  reducible  to  three  kinds  of  changes; 
namely,  changes  id  bulk,  changes  in  state,  and  cfaangei 
in  combination.  - 

Expansion  of  caloric.  One  of  the  most  general  properties 
of  caloric  is.  that  by  addition  or  abstraction  m  any  de- 
gree it  produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  bulk  of 
bodies ;  the  addition  of  beat  increasing  their  bulk,  and 
the  abstraction  diminishins  it.  This  property,  however, 
which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  expansion 

'  to  denote  the  positive  effect  of  caloric,  is  not  the  same 
in  all  bodies.  The  expansion  of  gaseous  bodies  ii  the 
matest  of  all.  that  of  liquids  is  the  next  in  degree,  but 
uat  of  solids  is  the  smallest  of  all. 

Expaniion  qf  gauotu  bodies.  By  experiments  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  all  gaseous  bodies  whatever  undergo 
the  sumc  expansion  by  the  same  additional  heat,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  placed  in  the  same  circumstances : 
on  this  principle,  therefore,  the  following  table,  which 
^ves  nearly  the  bulk  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  at  all 
temperatures,  from  32°  to  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
that  of  other  bodies: 


TMDp.  Balk. 

32°   1,000,000 

83    1,002,083 

84   1,004,166 

SS   1.006,249 

36    1,008,838 

87  ......  1,010,416 

88    1,012,499 

39    1.014,583 

40    1.016,666 

41   1,018,749 

42    1,020,838 

43    1,022,916 

44   1,024,759 

45    1,027,083 

46    1,029,166 

47    1.031,2*9 

48    1,033,333 

49    1,035,416 

50  ......  1,037,499 

51    1,039,583 

52    1,041.666 

53    1,043,749 

54    1,045,833 

S5   1,0*7,916 

56    1,049,999 

57    1,052,083 

68    1.054.166 

69    1,056,249 

60    1.058,333 

61    1,060.416 

62   1,062,499 

63    1,064,583 

64    1,066.666 

65    1,068,749 

66    1,070,833 

67    1,072,916 

68   I/)?4^9 

69    1.077,083 

70   1,079,166 

71    1,081,249 


Temp.  Bulk. 

73"   1,085,416 

74    1,087.499 

75    1,089,383 

76   1.091.666 

77    1,093,749 

78   l/>95,832 

79    1.097,916 

80    1,099,999 

81    1,102,083 

82    1.104,166 

88    1,106.249 

■84   1,108.333 

85   1,110,416 

86    1,112,499 

87    1,114,583 

88    1.116,666 

89    1,118,749 

90    1,120.833 

91   1,122,916 

92    1,124,999 

93    1,127,083 

94    1.129.166 

95    1.131.249 

96    1,133,333 

97    1,135,416 

'    98    1,137.493 

99  ......  1,139,583 

100    1,141.666 

110    1,162,499 

120    1,183,333 

130    1,204,166 

140    1,224.999 

ISO   1.245,833 

160    1.266,666 

170    1,287,499 

180    1,308.383 

190    1.329.166 

900    1,849,999 

SIC   1.370333 

SIS   1.374,999 


72    1,083,333 

Expansion  of  liouids.  The  expanftion  of  liquids  is  not 
equable  like  tnat  of  gaseous  bodies.  Liquids  that  are 
most  readily  brought  to  the  state  of  vapour,  are  found 
to  expand  the  most.  With  the  same  gh«n  temperature, 


the  expansion  of  water  is  greater  that  that  of  mercury  : 
and  the  expansion  of  alcohol  is  greater  than  that  of 
water.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion of  several  liquids,  as  they  hare  been  ascertained  by 
different  experiments. 

Rate  of  Expansion  of  different  Liquids  in  given  Temperatures 


T«np. 


Mennry. 


380,100,000 
40  1100.081 
50  400,18S 
100,^04 
100.406 
100,608 
100,610 
100,718 
100,81*1 
I00,9I& 
101.117 
101,1  Id 
101,880 
101,388 
101,484 
10l,&86 
101,688 
101,730 
101.835 


60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
110 
180 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
800 
818 


Unwed 
01). 


Salpbnrie' 
AcU. 


100,000 


108,760 


Nitric 
AcU. 


107,850 


90,1  A8  09,5)4 
100,000100,000 
100,879  100,488 
100,558  100,990 
100.806  101,530 
101,054108,088 
IOi.Si7jl08,6SO 
I0I,540')03,I96 
101,834  103,776 
108,097-104,358 
108,380  105,138 
108,614, 
108,893 
103.116 
103,330 
103,587 
103,91 1 


WMer. 


100,083 
100,091 
100,197 
100.338 
101,694 
100,908 

101,404 


1 08.01 7 

103,617 
104.577 


on  or 


100.000 
100,460 
100,993 
101,471 
101,931 
108,446 
102,943 
103,481 
103,954 
104,673 


Alc«lw). 


100,000 
100,539 
101,105 
101,66ti 
108,881 
108.890 


ExpantioH  of  Solids.  The  expansion  of  solid  bodies  is  so 
■mall,  as  to  render  a  nice  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  it.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  results  of  different  experiments  upon  this  part  of 
chemistry. 


Tnap.  39". 


Flatina  

Antimony  .... 

Steel  

Iron  

Iron  

Cast  Iron  

Bismuth  ...... 

Copper  

Cast  Brass  . . . , 
Brass  Wire  . , . . 

Tin  

Lead   

Zinc  

Hammered  Zinc 
Zinc  ..S\ 
Tin....l/-"* 
Lead  . .  2  \ 
Tin....l 
Brass  . .  2  \ 
Tine  ..If-'-' 

Pewter  

Comer  9l 
Tin....l/'" 


120,000 
120.000 
120.000 
120.000 
120,000 
120,000 
120,000 
120,000 
120,000 
120.000 
120,000 
120.000 
120,000 
120.000 

120,000 

120,000 

120,000 
1SD.00O 
120.000 


T«inp.  819*. 


120,104 

120,130 
120,147 
120,151 


120.167 
120,204 
120.000 
120.232 
120,298 
120,344 
120,355 
120,373 

120.123 

120,247 

120,247 
120,274 
1S0,818 


WbHtHMt. 


123,428 
123,428 
121,500 
122,571 


The  expansion  of  glass  has  been  more  dosel^  examined 
than  mat  of  other  bodies,  of  which  examination  the  foU 
lowing  table  exhibiu  the'results. 


Teap. 

Tnp. 

32° 

100,000 

150''..      ,  100,044 

167  .,  100,056 

190  . .  100,069 
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The  expannon  of  a  gaseous  body  by  the  accumulation  of 
cslcwie  ii  shown  by  confining  a  quantity  of  air  in  a  bottle, 
but  not  snfficient  to  fill  it  completely ;  after  wlucb«  if  the 
bladder  be  exposed  to  heat,  the  confined  ur  expantU, 
and  the  bladder  becomes  fully  diitended;  but  when 
it  is  cooled  again,  the  air  resumes  its  former  bulk,  and 
tbe  bladder  its  original  flaccid  state.  The  expansion  of 
liquids  is  exemplified  by  spirit  of  wine  in  a  glass  vessel 
faaTing  a  rieoder  neck.  On  the  application  of  heat  the 
liqnidin  the  body  of  the  vessel  is  expanded,  and  rises 
in  the  neck ;  and  when  the  heat  is  abstracted,  tbe  liquid 
becomes  contracted,  and  returns  to  its  original  bulk. 
Tbe  fixing  of  iron  hoops  on  carriafw  wheels  affords  a  fa- 
miliar but  striking  example  of  uie  expansion  of  the 
solids.  The  hoop  beiag  made  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  wheel  for  which  it  is  intended,  is  heated  until  it  be- 
comes of  the  suitable  size,  when  it  is  fixed  on ;  and  af- 
terwards, bein^  cooled  by  the  application  of  water,  it 
contracts,  and  is  thereby  fast  bound  to  the  wood. 

Tkermom^er,  On  the  expansive  property  of  bodies  by 
the  application  of  calonc  depends  the  construction  of 
the  thermometer,  which  is  employed  for  the  measure- 
ment of  the  relative  temperature  of  bodies.  It  consists 
of  a  b<^low  tube  of  glass,  blown  at  one  end  in  the  shape 
of  a  hoUow  globe  or  bulb.  Iliis  bulb,  and  part  of  tne 
tube,  are  then  filled  with  any  liquid  which  has  been  first 
baled  to  expel  the  ur ;  after  which,  the  open  end  of  the 
tidte  being  harmetically  sealed,  the  rising  of  the  li- 
quul  indicates  an  incr^e  of  beat,  and  its  rail  a  diminu- 
tion ;  the  several  proportions  of  which  ^ire  mariEed  by 
means  of  the  d^irees  into  which  the  tube  is  divided. 
The  construction  of  the  scale  for  this  instrument  was 
the  result  of  long  experience  and  observation;  by  which 
it  was  found,  that  as  snow  at  all  times  melts  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  water  also  boils  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, Aen  by  marking  the  two  points  at  which  the  li- 
quid stands  m  these  two  opposite  cases,  as  for  example, 
0  for  the  fireezing,  and  100  for  the  boiling  point ;  and  by 
dividing  the  intermediate  spaces  into  equal  parts,  a  scale 
was  procured  which  coulu  be  applied  to  all  such  ther- 
mometers, and  also  be  extended  to  any  distance  above 
the  boiling-point,  and  below  the  fi«ezing  point.  The 
liquid  most  frequently  used  for  the  thermometer  is  mer- 
cury, because  it  is  the  most  equable  in  its  expansion. 

Pyrometer*  To  measure  the  higher  decrees  u  heat,  to 
whidi  the  Aermometer  cannot  be  ap^ed,  another  in- 
strument has  been  invented,  called  the  pyrometer,  which 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  brass  fixed  on  a  plate,  so' as  to 
be  6-lOths  of  an  inch  asunder  at  one  end,  and  3-IOtbs 
at  the  other,  whidi  serves  as  a  guage  to  measure  certain 

Sieces  of  baked  day  before  and  after  they  hove  been 
eated ;  by  which  the  di^rence  in  their  dimensions  is  tp  be 
observed,  and  consequently  ^  rdative  intensity  (^heat 
to  which  they  were  exposed  may  be  ascertained.  The 
pieces  of  clay  must  have  been  prepared  in  a  red  heat, 
and  must  be  of  given  dimensions.  A  scale  is  marked  on 
Uie  pieces  of  brass,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  130^  of 
Fahrenheit. 

Exceptions  to  expansion  bg  heat.  Some  apparent  exceptions 
have  been. observed  to  diis  law  of  expansion  by  means 
of  caloric,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  which,  when  cooled 
down  within  about  7^  of  the  freezing  point,  instead  of 
contracting  in  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  heat, 
actually  expands;  alumine  also  contracts  on  being 
heated;  and  cast>iron,  bismuth,  &c.  when  fully  fused, 
are  more  dense  than  when  solid ;  for,  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  latter  state  they  decrease  in  density,  and  expand 
in  the  act  of  cooling ;  whence  thesharpness  of  figures  upon 
iron  which  has  been  cast  in  moulds,  compared  with  that 
of  others.  But  tbe  expansion  of  these  bodies  is  not  consi- 


dered at  an  exoepUon  ta  the  gcneMl  lamr,  that  bodies  in- 
.  creese  in  bulk  by  tbe  additioii  «£  heat,  and  decrease  by 
its  abatractioft;  ftar  Ae  expansion  is  here  supposed  to 
arise  not  firom  Uie  dinunution  of  the  hsttt,  but  n-om  the 
chance  of  state  which  these  bodies  undei|^  in  passmg 
firom  liqtttds  to  solids. 
Change  of  state  in  bodies  by  caloric.  The  three  changes 
prMuced  in  the  state  of  bodies  by  means  of  caloric  are, 
the  conversion  of  soUds  into  fluids,  that  of  fluids  into 
solids,  and,  lastly,  that  of  fluids  into  aeriform  bodies. 
Fusion,  or  Jluiditu.  When  solid  bodies  are  submitted  to 
the  action  of  c^ortc  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  destroy  their 
power  of  aggregation,  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 
fluidity.  The  point  of  temperature  at  whidi  a  solid  li- 
quifies is  called  the  melting  point,  which  varies  in  dif- 
Ktent  bodies,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbe  following  table : 

Sodm.  Bs£m: 


Lead   612* 

Bismuth   476 

Tin    448 

Sulphur   SIS 

Wax   143 

Bleached  ditto   155 

Spermaceti   113 

Phosphorus  . ...  106 

Tallow   99 

Oil  of  anise   50 

Olive  oil    36 


Ice   SS" 

Milk   SO 

Vinegar   28 

Blood    25 

Oil  of  bergamot  ....  23 

Wines    20 

on  of  turpentine ....  14 

Mercury    39 

Liquid  ammonia  ....  46 

Ether   46 


Fluidity  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  combioation  of  a  certam  quantity  of  caloric  with  Uie 
solid  bodies,  which  has  been  denominated,  by  some, 
latent  heat,  because  its  presence  is  not  indicated  by  the 
thermometer ;  and  by  others,  the  cqforic  of  fluidity. 

Congelation^  or  Jreeang.  When  liquid  bodies  pass  into 
the  solid  state  by  the  abstraction  of  their  caloric,  this 
phenomenon  is  termed  congdation,  orjreesiag  ;  and  the 
point  of  the  temperature  at  which  this  chan^  takes 
place  is  called  the,/9vaiffg/HWf<;  thus  the  flvesing  point 
of  water  is  S2°,  but  it  nan  be  cooled  down,  in  »ivour> 
able  drcomstances,  considerably  below,  that  tempera- 
ture. When  salts  are  dissolved  in  water,  the  freezing 
pmnt  of  this  solution  is  in  most  cases  lowered ;  whence 
it  is  that  sea-water  does  not  freeze  so  readily  as  pure 
water.   In  the  following  table  the  names  of  the  salts  are 

S'ven  in  the  first  column,  tbe  quantity  of  salt  by  weiglit 
Bsolved  in  100  parts  of  water  in  the  second,  and,  in  uie 
third,  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution. 

•Soilf.  Pr«fmtSmu  Frmii.fi)ba. 

Common  salt   Sf    4 

Sal  ammoniac    SO    8 

Rochellesalt   50    21 

Sulphate  of  roagneua  ... .  41*6   25*£ 

Nitre   12-5  26 

Sulphate  of  iron  41*6  28 

Sulphate  of  zmo   53'3  28*6 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  common  salt  is  by  fkr  the 
roost  efficacious  in  lowering  the  fizzing  point  of  water. 

When  acids  diluted  with  water  are  exposed  to  cold,  the 
weakest  part  freezes,  while  the  stronger  portion  remains 
liquid ;  so  that  by  the  action  of  cold  they  are  separated 
into  two  portions,  differing  very  much  in  strength.  This 
has  been  termed  the  aqueous  congelation  of  acids. 

Evaporation  by  caloric.  All  fluids  may,  by  the  application 
of  heat,  be  converted  into  an  aeriform  elastic  state, 
termed  valour;  and  the  process  by  which  it  comes  into 
that  state  is  called  evaporation.  Some  liquids  assume  the 
form  of  vapour  at  any  temperature ;  as /^^i.J^^^ 
oils,  »pntt  of  wbie,  and  et^i\zW$^c»&(^DO^^ 
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spontaneous  evaporation  ;  but  there  are  othen  which  re- 
nuin  unchanged  till  the  temperature  ia  raised  to  that 
point  when  me  whole  liquid  comes  into  Uiat  state  of  in- 
tesdne  motion,  which  is  celled  boiling,  when  the  liquid 
becomes  rapi^y  converted  into  vapour.  That  point  of 
the  temperature  at  which  every  liquid  b^ns  to  boil  Is 
called  toe  boiling  point,  which  cateris  paribus  is  always 
the  same  in  the  same  liquid;  thus  the  boiling  point  of 
water  is  and  never  Dec<Mnes  hotter.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  buling  points  of  several  liquids. 

Phosphorus   554° 

Oil  of  turpentine  ....  560 

Sulphur   570 

Sulphuric  acid  590 

Linseed  ml   600 

Mercury    660 

But  this  boiling  point  is  found  to  vary  considerably;  and 
Uiis  variation  is  caused  by  the  different  degrees  of  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  When  the  pressure 
is  diminished,  liquids  boil  at  a  lower  temperature ;  but 
when  the  pressure  is  increased,  they  require  a  higher 
t^pentture  to  produce  boiling. 

Elasticiiy  of  vapours.  The  elasticity  of  all  the  elastic 
fluids  into  which  liquids  are  converted  by  heat  increases 
with  the  temperature ;  and  the  vapour  formed  when  the 
liquid  boils  in  the  open  air  possesses  an  elasticity  just 
equal  to  that  of  ur,  or  Is  capable,  at  a  medium,  of  ba- 
lancing a  column  of  mercuty  30  inches  high.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  force  of  vapour  from  water  in 
eveiy  temperature,  from  that  of  congelation  of  mer- 
cury, or  40°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  to  S12%  as  veri- 
fied by  experiments. 


Ether   98*» 

Ammonia   140 

Alcohol   176 

Water    212 

Muriate  of  lune  ....  230 

Nitric  acid   248 


Temp, 

Fore.'  ofVap. 
in  lorh.  ofMer- 
cury. 

T«nip. 

Fnr«  of  Van. 
Id  locli.  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Temp. 

Force  of  Vap. 
In  iDch.ofMer- 
cuiy. 

-40P 

•013 

29 

•180 

62 

•560 

-30 

•0-20 

30 

•186 

63 

•578 

-30 

•030 

31 

'193 

64 

•597 

-10 

•043 

32 

•200 

65 

■616 

0 

-064 

33 

•207 

66 

•635 

1 

•066 

34 

■214 

67 

•655 

s 

•068 

35 

•221 

68 

■676 

s 

•071 

36 

•229 

69 

•698 

4 

•074 

37 

•237 

70 

•721 

5 

•076 

38 

•245 

71  ■ 

•745 

6 

■079 

39 

•254 

72 

•770 

7 

•083 

40 

•263 

73 

•796 

8 

•085 

41 

•273 

74 

•823 

9 

■087 

42 

•283 

75 

•851 

10 

•090 

43 

■294 

76 

•880 

11 

•093 

44 

•305 

77 

•910 

12 

•096 

45 

•816 

78 

•940 

13 

•100 

46 

•328 

79 

•971 

14 

•104 

47 

•839 

80 

1^00 

15 

•108 

48 

•351 

81 

1-04 

16 

•112 

49 

•363 

82 

1-07 

17 

•116 

50 

•375 

83 

MO 

18 

•120 

51 

•388 

84 

M4 

19 

•124 

52 

•401 

85 

M7 

20 

•129 

53 

-415 

86 

1-21 

21 

■134 

54 

■429 

87 

1-24 

22 

•139 

55 

•443 

88 

1^28 

23 

•144 

56 

•458 

69 

1^32 

24 

•ISO 

57 

•474 

90 

1^36 

S5 

•156 

58 

•490 

91 

1-40 

96 

•162 

59 

•507 

92 

1^44 

«7 

•168 

60 

•524 

93 

148 

88 

•17* 

61 

■54S 

94 

1-53 

TMttp. 

FWceofVap. 
In  Inch,  of  Uer- 
cnry. 

Temp. 

Force  or  vu. 
In  Inch,  of  Mer- 
eniy. 

Temp. 

Fvreeof  Vh. 
U  Ueh.  of  Mrr- 
earj. 

95 

1*58 

135 

5^00 

174 

13-32 

96 

1^63 

136 

5' 14 

175 

13*62 

97 

1^68 

137 

5«29 

176 

1S*92 

98 

1"74 

138 

5*44 

177 

14-S& 

!^ 

1'80 

139 

5*59 

178 

14*52 

100 

1^ 

140 

6-74 

179 

IV83 

101 

1-92 

141 

5*90 

180 

15*15 

102 

]'9S 

142 

6*05 

181 

15-50 

103 

2'04 

143 

€•21 

182 

15-86 

104- 

2-11 

144 

6*37 

183 

I6'23 

105 

2'18 

145 

6*53 

184 

16*61 

106 

2-25 

146 

6*70 

185 

17-00 

107 

232 

147 

6*87 

186 

17-40 

108 

2*39 

148 

7-05 

187 

17*80 

109 

2*46 

149 

7-23 

188 

18-20 

110 

2^53 

150 

7*42 

189 

18-60 

111 

2*fi0 

151 

7*61 

190 

19-00 

112 

2*68 

152 

7"8l 

191 

19'42 

113 

2' 76 

153 

8*01 

192 

19*86 

114 

2^84 

154 

8'20 

193 

20-32 

115 

2*92 

155 

8*40 

194 

90*77 

116 

3*00 

156 

8*66 

195 

21-22 

117  • 

3*08 

157 

8-81 

196 

21-68 

118 

3-16 

158 

902 

197 

22*13 

119 

3-25 

159 

9'24 

198 

22-69 

120 

3*33 

160 

9*46 

199 

23*16 

121 

3-42 

161 

9'68 

200 

23-64 

122 

3-.50 

162 

9-91 

201 

S4-13 

123 

3-59 

163 

10-15 

202 

24-61 

12l> 

3-69 

164 

10-41 

203 

SS-iO 

125 

3*79 

165 

10-68 

204 

25*61 

126 

3-89 

166 

10*96 

205 

26*13 

127 

4*00 

167 

11-25 

206 

26-i36 

128 

4  11 

168 

11-54 

207 

27-20 

129 

4-22 

169 

11-83 

208 

27-74 

130 

4*3 1 

170 

12^3 

209 

28*29 

131 

4.47 

171 

12-43 

210 

28-84 

132 

4*60 

172 

12-73 

211 

2941 

133 

4*73 

173 

13-02 

212 

SOOO 

134 

4-86 

De&mposition  by  calorie.  Another  effect  which  caloric  pro- 
duces by  its  action  on  bodies  is  that  of  reducing  them  to 
their  elements,  or  otherwise  altering  the  nature  of  tbdr 
combination;  thus,  when  ammonia  is  heated  to  redness, it 
is  resolved  into  azotic  and  hydrogen  gases ;  and  alcohol, 
by  the  same  heat,  is  converted  into  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  water ;  and  so  on  with  many  other  substances. 

Quantity  of  caloric.  Equal  weights  of  the  same  body,  M 
Uie  same  temperature,  contain  tlie  same  quantities  of  ca- 
loric ;  and  equal  weights  of  the  same  boay,  at  di&rent 
temperatures,  give  on  admixture  the  arithmetical  mean; 
thus  the  temperature  of  a  pint  of  hot  water  and  a  pint 
of  cold  is,  wnen  mixed,  very  nearly  halfway  between 
that  of  the  two  extremes.  But  this  is  not  the  case  when 
equal  quantities  of  different  bodies,  at  different  tempe- 
ratures, are  employed,  for  they  will  be  found  to  contain 
unequal  quantities.  Wherefore  the  quanti^  of  caloric 
has  been  divided  into  absolute  and  relative.  The  aAw- 
lute  quantity  of  caloric  is  the  whole  quantity  conlaioed 
in  a  body,  the  measurement  of  which  is  a  proUem  in 
chemistry  that  is  not  ^et  solved.  The  rtiative  yuanti^ 
of  caloric  18  that  quantity  which  one  body  contains  com- 
pared with  that  contained  in  another.  This  is  called 
ne^lSc  caloric  ;  and  the  power  or  proper^  whidi  eaablea 
bodMt  to  retain  diiferent  quantiUeroT  '  '  '"^ 
Digifized  by 
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vxAX^  capacity  for  cnhric.  Thus  if  a  pint  of  quicksilver 
at  100°  Fahrenheit  be  mix^d  with  a  pint  of  water  at  40°, 
the  resulting  temperature  will  not  be  70°,  the  orithtne- 
txcal  mean,  but  only  60°;  wherefore  the  quicksilver  loses 
40**  of  heat,  which  nevertheless  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  water  only ;  consequently  a  larger  quantity  of 
caloric  i*  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pint  of 
water  than  that  of  a  pint  of  mercury  through  the  same 
number  of  degrees.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  water  has 
a  greater  capacity  for  caloric  than  is  inherent  in  quick- 
silver. 

^edfic  caloric.  Although  we  do  not  know  tlie  absolute 
quantity  of  caloric  requisite  to  produce  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat  in  any  boay,  yet  if  the  unknown  quantity 
uut  is  reqttisite  to  heat  the  water  be  made  —  1 .  we 
may  determine  by  experiment  how  much  more  or  how 
much  less'caloric  other  bodies  require,  to  be  heated  the 
"flame  number  of  degrees;  thus  suppose  the  quantity  of 
caloric  which  heats  water  1°  heats  the  same  weight  of 
tpermacetti  oil  2°,  it  follows  that  the  specific  caloric  of 
water  is  twice  as  much  as  that  of  oil,  and  consequently, 
that  if  the  specific  caloric  of  water  be  =  1.  that  of  sper* 
macetti  oil  must  be  =  0  5.  llie  following  is  a  table  of 
the  specific  caloric  of  di^ent  bodies,  which  exhibits 
the  rnidti  of  difierent  experiments. 

The  specific  caloric  of  various  bodies,  ikat  of  water  being 
t-000. 


Btiia.         Spie,  tulorie. 

1.  Gases. 

Hydrogen  gas   21*4000 

Oxygen  gas   4*7490 

Common  air  ....  1*7900 

Carbonic  addgas. .  1  -0459 

Steam   1*5500 

Azotic  gas   3'7036 

2.  Liquids. 

Water  

Carbonate  of  am- 


^>tc-  calorit. 
0-6SOO 

0-6631 
0^490 
0-6181 
06460 


monia  

Art^al  blood. . . . 

Cows'  milk  

-Sulphuret  of  am- 
monia   

Venous  blood .... 

Solution  of  brown 


sugar   

Nitric  acid  

SulfAate  of  mag-  ) 

neda   1  > 

Water    8^ 

Common  salt    1 1 

Water  8/ 

Nitre  .....  1 

Water   8 

Muriate  of  am 

monta  ....  I 

Water  1-5 

Tartar   1 

Water....  237*3 _ 
Solution  of  potash 
Sulphate  of 

iron  ....  1 

Water  2*5 

Salpfaate  of 

-  soda   1 

Water....  22*9 
Oil  of  olives 
Anfnoma 


1-0000 

1-8510 
l-OSOO 
0*9999 

0'9940 
0-8928 

0-8600 
&8440 

0^440 

0-8390 
0-8167 

0*7790 

0*7650 
0-7590 

0-7340 

07S80 

0*7100 
0*7060 


0-3346 


Beiiei. 

Muriatic  acid  .... 
Striphuric  acid  1 ' 

Water  5  ' 

Alum  ....  1  ' 

Water         4*45  " 

Nitric  acid. .  9-V  \ 

Lime   1  / 

Nitre    11 

Water  Si" 

Alcohol    0-6021 

Sulphuric  acid   0*5968 

Nitrous  acid    0  5760 

Linseed  oil   0*5280 

Sperraaceui  oil  . .  0-5000 

Oil  of  turpentine. .  0-4720 

Vin^r    0*?870 

lame  9  1 

Water   16  / 

Mercury   0-3100 

Distilled  vinegar. .  01 030 

3.  SuLIDS. 

Ice    0  9000 

Ox-hide,  with  the 

hair   0-7870 

Lungs  of  a  sheep. .  0*7690 

Lean  of  ox  beef. .  0  7400 

Pine   0-6500 

Fir    0-6000 

Lime    06200 

Pitch-pine   0*5800 

Apple-tree  0-5700 

Alder   0*5300 

Oak   0-5100 

4.  BoDias. 

Ash   0*5100 

Crab-tree   0-5000 

Rice   0-5050 

Horse-beans  ....  0-5020 
Dust  of  the  jnne- 

tree   0-5000 


0-1666 

0-1666 
0*1402 

0*1369 


Rust  of  iron  nearly 

freed  from  air . . 
White  oxide  of  an- 
timony do  

Ashes  01  the  elm. . 
Oxide  of  zinc  nearly 

freed  from  air , . 

Iron   0*1264 

Brass    0-II41 

Copper   0-1121 

Sheet-iron    0'1099 

Oxide  of  lead  and 

tin    ai020 

Gun-metal   O-llOO 

White  oxide  of  tin 

nearly  freed  from 

air    O-OfrgO 

Zinc   (yO&Bl 

Ashes  of  diarcoel  0-0909 

Silver   00620 

Yellow  oxideoflead 

nearly  freed  from 

air    04680 

Tm   a0661 

Antimony    0*0637 

Gold    0<1600 

Lead    0-042i 

Bismuth   0  0430 


BoHrn.         ^lee.  eabrk. 

Pease  '.   0-4920 

Beech   0*4©00 

Hornbeam    0-4800 

Birch    0-4800 

Wlieat   0  4770 

Elm   0-4700 

Female  oak   0-4500 

Plum-tree  ......  0*4400 

Ebony   0*4300 

Barley   0*4210 

Oats   0*4160 

Pilcoal   0*2777 

Charcoal   0-2631 

Chalk   0-2564 

Rust  of  iron  ....  0*2500 

Quick-lime   0-2199 

Stone-ware   0-1950 

Agate   0-1950 

Crystal   0*1829 

Cinders    0-1983 

Swedish  glass....  0-1870 

Ashes  of  cinden. .  0*1885 

Sulphur   0-1830 

Flint-glass    0*1740 

White  oxide  of  an- 
timony washed  0-2270 

Oxide  of  copper 
nearly  freed  from 

air   0-2i72 

Colli.  With  the  quantity  of  caloric  is  connected  tlie  phe- 
nomenon uf  cold,  which,  according  to  modem  che- 
mists, arises  from  the  absence  or  abstraction  of  heat ;  so 
that  when  we  say  a  substance  is  cold,  we  mean  merely 
that  it  cont^ns  less  caloric  than  usual,  or  that  its  tem- 

Eerature  is  lower  than  that  of  our  bodies.  Some  have, 
owever,  supposed  cold  to  be  a  distinct  body,  the  subtle 
particles  of  which  insinuate  themselves  into  other  sub- 
stances :  but  this  opinion  has  not  had  many  supporters. 
Artificial  cold.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  belong- 
ing to  the  theory  of  cold  is,  that  it  may  be  produced  to 
a  very  great  degree  by  the  mixture  of  different  aolidi, 
which  suddenly  become  liquid.  Hiis  mixture  is  tailed 
a JrigoriSc,  or  Jreeztng  mixture^  and  the  cold  is  called 
artincial.  Tlie  different  substances  which  admit  of  being 
employed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  degree  of  cold  which 
each  of  them  is  capable  of  producing,  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  tables : — 

Table  of  freeung  mixtures. 

MirtMnfc  Pma.  TktnamtttrMafrtm 

Muriate  of  ammonia  ,   51 

Nitrate  of  potash   5  >      SOf  to  \tf 

Water    16  J 

Muriate  of  ammonia    5'\ 

Nitrate  of  potash   5  I 

Sulphate  or  soda   8  r 

Water    16  J 

Sulphate  of  soda   31        -^o  *^  o* 

DUuted  nitric  acid    2/  * 


50o  to  4" 


Sulphate  of  soda   8  \ 

Muriatic  add   5  J 

Snow   11 

Muriate  of  soda    1  /  ' 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  ... .  ...  21 

Muriate  of  soda    li 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  . .,   18 

Muriate  of  soda   ■  ■ . .  5 

Muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 

P<rt^  ;**t?ipitS^d  by 


'} 


SOP  to  ^ 
38"  to  0* 
0*  to  5" 


j«  to  18* 


.j-gigitSJdbyLiOOgle 
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Snow,  «r  pounded  ice 

Martate  «  soda   5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia   5 

Sdov   S  \ 

Diteted  nitric  acid    2  J 

Muriate  of  lime   Si 

Snow   2  J 

Snow   SS 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid   S  > 

Dilated  nitric  acid    3  J 

Snow   11 

Diluted  8ul|^uric  add.   1  / 

Muriate  of  lime    2l 

Snow  ;  ,    J  / 

Muriate  of  lime    S\ 

Snow   1  J 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid   10 1 

Snow   8  / 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 

Water   

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  wda. . 

Water   

Sulphate  of  soda   6 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash. . , 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

Sulphate  of  soda   6 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

Phesphateofsoda   9\ 

Diluted  nitric  add    4J 


1} 
■} 

a   61 

»nia   5  > 

sid    «J 


} 


Thumomtir  «faJa from 
ISP  to  25« 

0"  to  18** 
82"  to  SI* 

10°  to  56" 

20«  to  60° 
CP  to  66° 
40°  to  TS" 
68*  to  91° 
SOP  to  4» 

SO*  to  |7° 

SO"  to  10" 

50»  to  14" 
SO-  to  12^* 
SOP  to  210 
SOP  to  3° 


Phosphate  of  soda.   9 

Nitrate-  of  ammonia   6 

Diluted  nitric  acid    4 

Sulphate  of  soda   5\ 

Diluted  sulphuric  add   4  / 

Sourcet  of  caloric.  The  sources  are  ux;  namely^  the  sun, 
combustion,  percumion,  friction,  chemical  combination, 
and  electricity. 

Hie  tun.  Caloric  comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  in  the  form  of 
rays,  at  tlie  rate  of  'iOO.OOO  miles  in  a  second  of  time ; 
but  it  has  been  found  by  experiment,  as  before  ob- 
served, that  the  solar  rays,  which  occasion  heat,  are  dis* 
tinct  from  those  which  illuminate  and  produce  vision. 

The  effects  of  the  solar  rays  on  all  bodies  are  not  the  same ; 
the  transparent  bodies,  through  which  they  freely  pass 
are  but  little  a&cted  by  them  m  their  passage ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  opaque  bodies  arc  heated  by  them  ;  and 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the  deeper 
the  colour  of  the  body  the  greater  is  the  increase  of 
temperature.  It  appears  too,  that  those  bodies  which  ab- 
sorb most  light  acquire  the  greatest  d^ree  of  tempera- 
ture when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

The  temperature  produced  in  bodies  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  seldom  exceeds  120°  out  a  much  h^her 
temperature  may  be  obtained  by  collecting  the  ro3rs  on 
opaque  bodies,  irhich  do  not  readily  jdlow  the  caloric  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  surrounding  bodies.  It  has,  however, 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  hctting  power  of 
the  solar  rays  is  not  increased  by  concentratug  them 
into  a  focus ;  but  that  the  intensity  of  Aeir  action  u 
occasioned  by  a  greater  number  of  thsm  bdog  biwig^t 
to  bear  upon  the  same  pdnt. 

Combuaion.  That  proww  is  so  called  by  which  sob- 
stanon  underg*  a  total  change  in  their  nature,  accom- 
panied with  the  emiasioa  of  light  and  heat.  The  manner 
m  which  this  evcdution  takes  place  varies  according  to 


dreumstaaces,  and  k  distsnffuished  Into  four  Itiods; 
namely,  ignUion^  or  glowing  heat ;  infiammtOvm,  pr  as- 
cension ;  and  detonation,  or  explosion. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  expldn  the  pcocess 
combustion,  which  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
treatise  to  touch  upon;  it  will,  therefore,  be  suffident, 
for  the  illustration  of  this  subject,  to  (Uvide  bodies,  as 
ftr  as  combustion  is  concerned,  into  eombiutibietp  wp- 
portert     combuUton,  and  incombiuUblet, 

In  every  case  of  combustion  there  must  be  present  a  eoM- 
buttiUe  body  and  a  tu^rter  ^ comfcutton,  the  former 
of  which  amays  unites  with  the  latter  during  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  this  combination  which  occasions  the  appa- 
rent waste  and  alteration  of  the  combustible.  The  new 
compound  thus  formed  is  called  a  product  ^ comba^ioKf 
and  IS  either  an  acid  or  an  oxide. 

Percussion.  The  evolution  of  caloric  by  means  of  percus- 
uon  is  a  well-known  phEnomentm ;  as  in  the  case  of  iron, 
which  may  be  hammered  until  it  is  red  hot.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  eon- 
densation  in  the  body  struck,  which,  b;^  the  compression 
of  the  particles,  forces  out  the  caloric.  ExperitneDts 
have  been  made  upon  pieces  of  gold,  stiver,  and  copper, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  beat  evolved  when  they  are 
suddenly  and  fordbly  struck ;  by  which  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  copper  evolved  most  heat ;  silver  was 
the  next  in  degree ;  and  gold  evolved  the  least.  The 
first  blow  evolved  the  most  beat,  which  diminished  on 
tiie  second  blow,  and  was  hwdly  perceptible  on  the 
third. 

Friction.  The  heat  which  is  evolved  by  rubbim;  two 
pieces  of  dry  stick  smartly  t<^ether  until  they  take  fire, 
IS  a  familiar  example  of  friction  as  a  source  of  caloric;  to 
whidk  might  be  added  numberless  other  examples  Sum 
common  Gfe. 

Chemical  combination.  As  it  ts  one  of  the  characteristici 
of  chnnicai  action  to  produce  a  change  of  temperature^ 
it  has  been  established  as  a  general  law  in  the  dieniicsl 
sdence,  that  idl  bodies  which  pass  ftom  the  solid  to  ihe 
fluid  state  absorb  a  quantity  of  caloric ;  and  all  bodies 
which  pass  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state  give  oat 
caloric ;  hence  it  is,  that  when  two  substances  in  a 
gaseous  state,  as  ammoniacal  gas  and  muriatic  add  gas, 
are  mixed  together,  and  combining  form  a  sdid  Kilt, 
they  at  the  same  time  evolve  oaloric;  so,  likewise,  when 
two  liquids,  as  alcohd  and  water,  are  mixed,  caloric  is 
evolved  during  the  combination.  A  great  quantity  of 
caloric  is  also  ^iven  out  when  a  fluid  body  cumbmes 
with  a  solid,  as  in  the  case  of  slacking  lime ;  and,  also, 
when  two  solids  are  mixed  together  which  underg  fer- 
mentation, as  horse-dung  and  tanna^*  bark,  which  are 
used  in  making  hot-beds,  because  during  the  fNTOcess  of 
fermentation,  a  gradual  and  constant  evolution  of  caloric 
takes  i^ace. 

Electricity.  The  evolution  of  both  light  and  heat  in  dec- 
tridt^  u  a  phaenomenon  well  known  by  familiar  obser- 
vation ;  for  when  an  excited  body  is  dircharged  thni:^ 
the  dr,  there  always  appear^  a  very  bright  fla^  of  ligot, 
whidi  is  commonly  cmled  the  spark ;  uiis  is  sometimes 
suflident^  strong  to  fuse  the  moat  refractory  metal^ 
and  to  set  fire  to  gunpowder,  alcohol,  and  oner  con- 
bustUtle  bodies,   [vide  ^eOricUy'} 

Ponderable 

A  p(mderd>le  body  is  one  whose  weight  admita  of  b^w 
'  ascertuned.  Ine  weiriit  of  bodies  gnvitatiw  in  flnioi 
is  calledfravify/  which  is,  absolute  andspedni^orrehh 
tive. — JnoltOe  or  true  emoity  is  the  whde  ferae  wiUi 
which  a  body  tends  downwards. — Specific  or  relt^roe 
gr»ri(j,  i.  the  rel«ivB^o<>a^v^yj^p.Tity 
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in  Kiy  bodj,  «•  k  ivqteeti        of  w  equtl  bulk  or 

magnitude  of  another  body. 

The  speci&c  gravity  of  bodies  is  dmoted  in  cheaacal 
writing  by  ounparing  it  with  that  of  pure  water,  which 
in  decuDU  fieuree  i«  always  coiuiderea  as  1*000. 

PondenyUe  homes,  as  to  their  genwal  properties,  may  be 
divided  into  gases,  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals. 

Gases.  Gases  are  aeriform  fluids  that  are  transparent, 
elastic,  for  the  most  part  invisible,  and  not  condensible 
into  a  liquid  Of  solid  state  by  any  degree  of  cold  hitherto 
known.  This  last  property  distinguishes  these  sub- 
stances from  vapours.  The  elasUcity  of  gases  is  in- 
creased by  beat  and  diminished  by  cold,  and  they  are 
all  absorbed  both  by  litjuids  and  solids ;  but  they  vary  in 
the  measure  of  absorption,  also  in  their  specific  gravity, 
and  other  propertiesp  which  wilt  be  noticed  under  the 
respective  heads. 

AUcaaes.  The  word  aliali,  wiu€^  is  of  Arabic  origin,  sig- 
nifies, Itterally,  the  Kali,  or  (rfant  so  called,  from  the 
ashes  of  which  a  substance  has  been  procured  of  peculiar 
properties.  Three  bodies  have  been  generally  ranked 
uader  this  head ;  namely — potash,  soda,  and  ammonia ; 
to  which  have  been  added  some  others  of  a  mixed  cba* 
racter,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  alkaline  earths. 
The  aUudies  have  an  acrid  and  peculiar  taste:  they 
change  vegetable  blues,  as  an  infuaon  of  vi(d^  to  a 
green  goIobt  :  they  have  a  strong  attraction  for  water, 
mod  combine  with  it  in  all  proportions :  they  also  com- 
bme  with  acids,  and  form  salu ;  and  they  have  a  power- 
IbUy  owroding  quality  that  is  si^cient  to  reduce 
woollen  cloth  to  the  state  of  a  jelly. 

The  alkalies  are  divided  into  fixed  and  volatile.  Potash, 
soda,  and  the  newly -discovered  earth  lythnia,  are  de- 
nominated ^xed  alicalies,  because  they  require  a  great 
degree  of  heat  to  dissipate  or  volatilize  iliem.  Ammonia, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  termed  a  volatile  aUrali,  because  a 
very  moders^e  d^ree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  produce  its 
volatilization. 

Earthg.  The  earths  are  8id}8tances  which  have  neither  taste 
nor  smell ;  are  nearly  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a  specific 
gravity  under  5.  They  are  divided  into  alkaline  enrthty 
which  partake  of  the  character  of  both  earths  and  alka 
lies,  and  eariht,  simply  so  called.  The  alkaline  earths 
are  barytes,  strootttes,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  eartlis 
are  silex,  alumina,  zircon,  ^lucina,  thorina,  and  yttria. 

MetaU.  The  metals  are  distmgmsbed  by  their  brilliancy, 
called  the  metallic  lustre  ;  their  colour,  opacity,  density, 
hardness,  elasticity,  ductility,  malleability,  tenacity, 
fusibility,  and  dteir  power  of  craducttng  caloric  and 
electiicitT.  In  addition  to  the  recentl^-disoorwed  bases 
of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  the  following  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  metallic  substances 


1.  Gold 

2.  Platinum 
S.  Silver 

4.  Mercury 

5.  Rhodium 

6.  Palladium 

7.  Iridium 

8.  Osmium 

9.  Copper 
10.  Iron 


11.  Nickel 

12.  Tin 

13.  Lead 
U.  Zinc 

15.  Bismuth 

16.  Antimony 

17.  Tellurium 

18.  Selenium 

19.  Arsenic 

20.  Cobalt 


21.  Manganese 

22.  Chrome 

23.  Molybdena 

24.  Uranium 

25.  Tungsten 

26.  Titanium 

27.  Columblum 

28.  Cerium 


For  the  conuderation  of  the  simple  substances  in  detail, 
they  may  be  more  conveniently  arranged,  on  the  ptinci- 

fle  of  combustion,  into  combustibles,  supporters  of  com- 
ustion,  and  incombnstibles. — CoiiAiutMe  bodies  are 
those  \diich,  in  common  language,  are  said  to  bum. — 
Supportert  ^combustion  are  bodies  which  tlwraselves, 
itncdy  speaiung,  are  not  capdUe  of  wndergoing  com- 


bustion, but  which  are  absolute^  necessary  for  the 
production  of  this  e&ct  in  bodies;  in  so  much  that,  . 
whenever  thrjr  are  ex<juded,  combustion  ceases^/a- 
com&uitiHei  are  bodies,  whidi  are  incapable  of  under- 
l^oin^  combustion  themselves,  or  of  supporting  combus- 
tion in  other  bodies ;  of  which  descnption  azote  is  the 
only  substance  hitherto  known.  These  several  sub- 
stances will  be  considered  in  the  following  order  ;  sup- 
porters of  combustion,  incombustibles,  and  combus- 
tibles. 

Sujjporters  qf  combustion.  The  supporters  of  combustion, 
hitherto  known,  are  three  in  numoer ;  mimely,  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  iodine.  The  compounds  which  these 
bodies  form  with  each  other,  are  likewise  supporters. 

Oxygen.    The  properties  of  oxygen,  which  is  the  most 
impfutant  of  all  chemical  substances,  have  hitherto  been 
ducoverodonly  by  its  effects  while  in  a  state  of  combina-  ' 
tioo,  particuwly  when  combined  with  light  and  heat  in 
an  aeriform  state,  called  oxygen  gas. 

Oxygen  gas.  Oxygen  gas  is  an  invisible  elastic  fluid, 
which^  like  common  air,  is  Qapid)le  of  indefinite  expansion 
and  compression.  It  has  no  perceptible  taste;  and 
when  in  a  stitte  of  purity,  is  also  destitute  of  smell.  Its 
mean  specific  gravitr,  as  determined  by  diffierant  expe- 
rimrats,  is  eatimatea  to  be  1'1088.  It  is  not  absorbed 
by  water,  but  absoibable  in  the  highest  degree  hy  com- 
bustible bodies,  which,  at  the  same  time,  disengage  its 
beat  and  li^^.  It  hastens  germination,  is  indispensable 
to  resfHraiion,  and  is  the  cause  o(  anitnal  heat;  whence 
it  hu  been  denominated  vital  air.  It  is  considered  as 
the  cause  <^  acidity ;  and,  irom  this  last  property,  has 
derived  its  name  of  os^^gvx.  The  act  of  its  combtninff 
with  bodies  is  called  oj^isment  or  oxygenation  /  ana 
the  bodies  with  which  it  is  combined  are  called  oxides 
or  acids. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  its  affinity  for  the  substances 
with  which  it  eotors  into  combination. 

Oxygen, 

Charcoal, 
Titalu^^^ 
Manganese^ 

Zinc, 
Iron, 
Tin, 

Uranium, 

Molybdena, 

Tunnten, 

CobaJt, 

Antimony, 

Hydrogen, 

I%osphorai, 

Sulphur, 

Asote^ 

Nickel, 

Arsenic, 

Chromium, 

Bismuth, 

Z/oad, 

Copper, 

Tellurium, 

Platuia, 

Mercuryt 

Silver, 

Oxide  of  arsemc. 
Nitrous  gas. 
Gold, 

Muriatic  acid* 

White  oxide  of  manganese,     ^  ■ 
White  o»ide  of  Iewfe,gitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Oxygen  may  be  obUuned  from  a  great  number  of  bodies ; 
but  in  the  largest  quantities  from  the  oxides  of  manga- 
nese, lead,  or  mercury,  from  the  nitrate  of  potash,  from 
the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  ftc. 

Chlorine.  Chlorine  is  a  gaseous  body,  so  called  fi*om  its 
grcenidi  colour ;  it  was  at  first  denominated  oxymuriatic 
acid,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of 
muriaUc  acid  aiid  ox^gei).  It  possesses  an  uncommonly 
pungent  and  suffocating  odour,  is  totally  un6t  for  respi- 
ration ;  so  that  animals  immersed  in  it  die  instantly.  It 
is  heavier  than  atmospheric  nir,  the  specific  gravity 
being  estimated  at  about  2-500.  It  destroys  colourr, 
supports  combufitioD,  and  forms  combinations  with  ox^*- 
gen  in  four  proportions,  and  with  the  combustibles  :n 
one  proportion. 

Clilorine  gns  may  be  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
without  experiencing  any  chai^,  if  it  be  passed  through 
a  white  hot  porcelain  tube,  "nie  methods  for  obtaining 
it  are  various. 

Iodine.  This  gas  was  first  obtained  in  181 1,  from  kelp.  It 
is  a  solid  substance,  in  the  form  of  scales,  of  a  greenish 
black  colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  It  destroys  colour 
like  chlorine,  melts  when  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
224-^°,  and  is  volatilized  under  the  common  pressure  of 
the  air,  when  raised  to  the  temperature  6f  35li°.  It  is 
not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol,  and 
still  more  so  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  combines  with  oxy- 
gen and  chlorine,  and  also  with  the  combustibles ; 
and,  ay  it  appears,  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  iodine,  se- 

{tarate  each  other  from  bases,  at  a  red  heat,  in  the 
allowing  order;  namely,  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  io- 
dine; consequently  chlorine  has  the  greatest  affinity 
for  the  bases,  oxygen  the  next  greatest,  and  iodine  the 
-weakest. 

fluorine.  Fluorine  is  a  gaseous  body,  otherwise  called 
fluoric  aeidt  or  fluoric  add  gas,  because  it  is  obtained 
from  fiuor  spar,  or  Derbyshire  spar.  It  is  said  by  some 
not  to  possess  the  property  of  maintaining  combustion, 
although  hy  others  it  is  reckoned  among  its  supporters ; 
but  upon  this,  and  other  properties  of  fluorine,  there  is 
much  room  for  further  discovery, 

Incombustibies,  Azote,  the  only  substance  called  incom- 
bustible, has  also  the  name  oi  nitrogen,  and  is  a  simple 
body,  which  is  the  radical  principle  of  our  atmospheric 
air,  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  many  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  Its  most  important  combination 
is  with  light  and  caloric,  when  it  appears  in  a  gaseous 
form,  called  azotic  gas  or  nitrogen  gas.  It  is  possessed 
of  no  positive  properties  by  which  it  can  be  charac- 
terized ;  but  is  principally  distinguished  by  certain  ne- 
gative  qualities ;  namely,  that  it  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
respiration,  whence  it  is  called  mephitic  air^  and  that  no 
combustible  will  bum  in  it.  This  gas  is  not  sensibly 
absorbed  by  water,  nor  is  there  any  liquid  which  is  known 
to  be  capable  of  condensing  it.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0-9722. 

Azote  has  the  property  of  combining  with  oxygen,  and 
forming  four  compounds;  and  it  also  combmes  with 
cblorine  and  iodine. 

CombutlViles,  The  simple  combustttileB  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  \  namely,  acidifid}le  combustibles,  alka- 
lifiable  combustibles,  and  intermediate  combustibles. — 
Add^Ue  combustibles  are  those  which  have  the  pro- 
perty of  forming  acids. — Alkalifia&le  combuttiblct  are  such 
as  form  alkalies  or  bases,  cajole  of  comnosing  neutral 
salts. — ItUermediate  combusttblet  are  sucn  as  produce 
imperfect  alkalies  and  acids. 

Acidifiable  combustibles.  The  acidifiable  combustibles  are 
eight  in  number;  namely,  hydrogen,  carbon,  borax,  si- 
lica, phosphorus,  sulphur,  selenium,  arsenic,  and  tellu- 


rium ;  the  three  last  of  which  we  reckoned  among  ihe 
.  metals. 

Hydrogen.  Hydrogen,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  one  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  water,  which  is  known  only  io  a 
state  of  combination  with  raloric,  which  gives  it  tbe 
name  of  kydrosen  gas :  it  was  formerly  called  infiam~ 
mable  air  or  phlogiston.  Besides  the  properties  of  invi- 
sibility, elasticity,  &c.  which  it  has  in  coramm  with 
other  gases,  it  is  distinguished  by  btin^  the  lightest 
of  all  such  bodies ;  its  specific  gravity,  in  respetrt  to 
common  air,  being  about  0-0691-.  It  has  a  disi^reeable 
smell,  is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  destruc- 
tive to  animal  life,  and  not  sensibly  absorbed  by  water. 
In  combination  with  oxygen  it  forms  water,  with  chlo- 
rine  gas  it  forms  muriatic  acid,  with  azote  it  forms  the 
gaseous  substance  called  ammonia.  It  also  oombina 
with  iodine  and  fluorine. 

Carbon.  Carbon,  from  the  Latin  carbo,  a  coal,  is  'fiie- 
quenily  taken  for  charcoal;  but  in  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature it  signi6es  the  base  of  common  charcoal,  divested 
of  all  impurities,  which  is  obtained  in  its  purest  state 
from  the  combustion  of  the  diamond.  Charcoal  is  gmc- 
rally  black,  sonorous,  and  brittle,  very  light,  and  dki- 
tittite  of  smell.  It  is  indestructible  by  age;  a  Kood 
conductor  of  electricity,  but  a  bad  c<»4uctor  of  heat  t 
insoluble  in  water,  yet  it  absorbs  mmsture  in  very  consi- 
derable quantities.  When  freed  from  tbe  air  which  it 
may  contain,  either  by  heat,  or  by  bong  placed  under 
an  exhausted  receiver,  it  has  the  property  of  afaeotb- 
ing  gases  in  various  proportions.  The  foUowing  table 
e»iibits  the  bulk  of  the  various  gases  absoibed  by  a 
vcrfume  of  charcoal  reckoned  1. 


Vohima. 

Ammoniacal  gas. ...  90 

Muriatic  acid   85 

Sulphurous  acid ....  65' 
Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen   55 

Nitrous  oxide   40 

Carbonic  acid   35 


Olefiant  gas   S5* 

Carbonic  oxide  ....  9*2 

Oxygen    9*2S 

Azote   ,  7'5 

Oxy-carburetted  hy- 
drogen  5* 

Hydrogen    1*76 


Carbon  combines  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  two  pro- 
portions,, and  with  azote  in  one  proportion^  by  whiui  is 
formed  tbe  compound  called  cyanogen. 

Borax.  Korax  is  a  well  known  saline  substance  which 
yields  un  acid  called  boracic  acid.  The  base  of  this 
acid,  which  is  called  boron^  is  a  powder  of  a  dark  olive 
colour,  tliat  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  in  a  platina  tube, 
though  raised  to  whiteness,  burns  in  oxygen  gas,  with  a 
very  brilliant  li^t,  and  is  not  soluble  in  nitrous  gas  or 
hydrogen  gas.  It  combines  with  chlorine,  fluorine,  and 
hydrogen ;  and  seems  to  have  a  still  greater  affinity  for 
oxygen,  than  either  hydrogen  or  carbon. 

^lica.  Silica,  or  the  siliceous  earth,  is  obtained  pure  by 
fusing  quartz  or  flint  with  twice  its  wei^t  of  potash,  id 
a  silver  crucible.  This  earth  is  a  white  powder,  without 
taste  or  smelt,  is  infusible  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
voltaic  dectricity,  but  has  been  melted  by  means  of  the 
blow-pipe.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  yet,  when  it  is  f^nh 
preGij>iuted,  water  has  the  propnty  of  retaining  in 
soluuon  about  one  thousandth  or  its  wenht.  It  is  not 
acted  on  by  any  of  the  adds,  except  fluoric ;  -but  ia 
soluble  in  the  ukalies,  which  wdution  has  been  c^led 
tUia^ed  alkali,  or  limtor  tHictim.  When  mixed  wiUt  an 
equal  weight  of  caroonate  of  potash,  and  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat  in  a  furnace,  it  forms  a  glass  that  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  in  other  respects  simibr  to  common  ghus. 
Its  spetijBc  gravity  in  quartz  or  flint  is  2*6. 

SiUcon,  or  Si&um,  the        «|^«\56^g.f»rt^  » 
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now  most  gmeraUy  supposed  to  be  a  substance  resem- 
bliog  borax,  although  previously  it  was  supposed  to  be 
•  metal,  for  which  reason  it  had  the  name  of  stHcium. 
Silicon  seeqis ,  capable  of  bearing  a  high  temperature, 
without  unjd.ergping  any  change ;  it  unites  with  oxygen* 
and  forms  silica,  and  combines  also  with  fluorine  to 
form  tUicated  acik  or  Jiuosilic  add. 

PhotjAona.  Phosphorus,  an  inflammable  sabstance,  is 
generally  of  a  flesh  red  colour,  but  in  its  purest  state  is 
colourless.  It  b  so  soft  as  to  yield  readily  to  the  knife. 
It  melts  at  about  90°  Fahrenheit,  and  boils  at  SXf,  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolved,  in  a  small  degree, 
by  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.   When  used  iotenidly  it  is 

'  poisonous.   The  mean  specific  gravity  is  1*770. 

Fhosponis  has  the  property  of  combining  with  oxygen  In 
ibur  proportiooB,  witn  hydrogen  in  two,  and  with  carbon 
in  one  proportion. 

Smfyhmr.  Sulphur,  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  dn'm- 
jfoiitf,  is  a  substance  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
by  subjecting  the  mineral,  called  pyntet^  to  distillation. 
It  is  hard  and  brittle,  commonly  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  without  any  smell :  and  is  met  with  under  two 
difierent  forms :  a  compact  solid,  which  has  generally 
the  shape  of  long  rolls  or  sticks ;  or  a  light  powder, 
called  Jicimrt  of  tulpliur.  Sulphur  is  readily  fused  and 
Tolatihzed ;  and,  wnen  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
about  218°  Fahrmheit,  it  melts  and  becomes  as  liciuid 
as  water ;  but  when  allowed  to  cool  again,  it  crystallizes. 
At  the  temperature  of  about  290°  Fahrenheit,  it  is  coo- 
Terted  into  vapour ;  after  which  the  volatilized  sulphur 
may  be  collected  in  close  vessels  in  a  solid  form.  What 
remains  has  been  called  sulphur  otvum.  Sulphur  com- 
bines with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  with  iodine, 
hydrogen,  and  ^osphorus  in  one  proportion. 

Anenic.  Arsenic,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  commerce, 
occurs  in  the  state  of  a  white  oxide.  It  is  of  a  bluish 
white  colour,  not  unlike  tliat  of  steel ;  has  no  sensible 
smell  while  it  is  cold,  but  wlien  heated  it  emits  a  strong 
odour  of  garlic.  It  is  the  softest  of  all  the  metallic 
bodies ;  and  is  so  brittle,  that  it  may  be  easily  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  by  trituration  in  a  mortar.  Its  specific 
snvity,  when  nielted,  is  5*76S3.  Its  funng  point  is  not 
kioown,  because  it  is  uie  most  volatile  of  afl  the  metals ; 
subliminff,  without  melting,  when  exposed  in  close  ves- 
■ds  to  a  neat  of  356^ ;  when  sublimed  slowly  it  crystal- 
fixes.  Arsenic  combines  with  two  doses  of  oxygen,  and 
vrith  iodine,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  in  one  proportion. 
It  also  forms  elites,  b^  combining  with  the  metats;  and 
salts,  by  combimne  with  acids.  The  wder  of  its  affini- 
ties is  nearly  as  firiunn : 


Arsenic. 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
C4^>per 
Iron 
Silver 
Tm 
Gold 
Platinum 
Zinc 

Antimony 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 


Oxide  Arsenica 
Lime 

Muriatic  acid 

Oxalic 

Sulphuric 

Nitric 

Tartaric 

Phosphoric 

Fluoric 

Saclactic 

Sucdnic 

Citric 

Lactic 

Arsenic 

Acetic 

Prussic 


Seienium.  Selenium  is  a  substance  of  which,  at  present, 
little  ii  known,  except  that  it  has  the  metallic  lustre 
and  other  properties  of  a  metal;  becomes  soft  at  21S°, 


and  fuses  at  a  little  higher  temperature;  combines  with 
most  of  the  niEtols,  and  oflen  with  ignition.  With  the 
fixed  alkalies  it  forms  compounds  of  a  cinnabar  red 
colour;  in  fixed  oils  it  forma  reddish  solutions;  and  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  produce  a  compound  called 
selenic  acid. 

TeUuHum,  Tellurium,  a  metal  of  a  bluish  white  colour^ 
is  very  brittie,  easily  reducible  to  powder,  melts  when 
raised  to  a  temperature  somewhat  higher  than  the  fusing 
power  of  lead ;  and,  when  cooled  slowly,  cryslalUzes- 
Its  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  6-115.  Tellurium  com- 
biner with  oxygen,  chlorine^  hydrogen,  and,  as  is  sup- 
posed, with  carbon. 

The  order  of  the  effiniti^  of  the  above  mentioned  bodies 
for  oxygen,  at  a  red  beat,  which  seems  necessary  to 
promote  th«r  action,  is  as  follow : 

Oxygetu. 

Silica  ^ 
Hydrogen 
CariKin 
Borax 
numhorus 
■  -  Sulphur 
Anenic 
Tdlurium 

AliaiytahU  eomtmsHWes.  The  alkalifiable  substances  are 
twenty-nine  in  number;  namely;  1.  Potash.  2.  Soda, 
3.  Lime.  4.  Barvtes.  5.  Strontian.  6.  Magnesia* 
7>  Yttria.  8.  Glucina.  9.  Alumina.  10;  Zircon. 
11.  Iron.  12.  Nickel.  13.  Cobalt.  U.  Manganese. 
15.  Cerium.  16.  Uranium.  17.  Zinc.  18.  Lead. 
19.  Tin.  20.  Copoex.  21.  Bismuth.  22.  Mercury. 
23.  Silver.  24.  Gold.  25.  Platinum.  26.  Fftlhidium. 
27.  Rhodium.  28.  Iridium.  29. 

Potash.  Potash  is  a  brittie  substance,  of  a  white  colour, 
and  of  a  smell  umilar  to  that  which  is  perceived  during 
the  slacking  of  lime.  Its  taste  is  remarkably  acrid ; 
and  it  is  so  corrosive,  as  instantly  to  destroy  anv  part  of 
the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  was  formerly  called 
vegetable  alkali^  because  it  is  obtained  in  the  grttatest 
abundance  from  vegetable  ashes ;  and  when  divested  of 
many  of  its  impurities  by  burning,  it  is  called  pearl-ash. 
Potash,  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricitjr;  but  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
seconds,  it  acquires  a  moisture^  which  converts  it  into 
a  conductor. 

potassium.  By  the  decomposition  of  potash,  a  metaHic 
substance  has  been  separated  from  it  in  the  form  of 
small  globules,  which  is  considered  as  its  base,  and 
called  potasaum.  This  substance  is  white,  and  has 
completely  the  metallic  lustre  like  silver  or  mercurr. 
At  the  temperature  of  50°,  it  is  a  soft  and  malleabW 
solid;  its  fluidity  becomes  perfect  at  136^°,  and  at  32° 

■  it  is  bard  and  bnttle.  Potassium  combines  with  oxygen 
hi  two  proportions,  so  as  to  form  ]M)tash  and  the  per^ 
oxide  IH  potassium.  It  also  combines  with  dilorine, 
iodine,  hydrogen,  phospbonis,  and  arsenic. 

Potash,  »  potassium,  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxygen, 
that  it  separates  this  body  from  every  one  of  the  com- 
bustible substances  before  mentioned.  The  order  of  its 
affinities,  for  the  sug^porters  of  oombostion,  is  as  follows  i- 

PotaA, 

.  Chlorine. 
Iodine 
Oxygen 


It  has 


Iitesf  affinity  for  sulphur  of  the  addifiable- 
ei»  oAd  after  that  for  phomhunlsihid^hydtoJ^ 

Digitizes  by  VLiUOyl^ 
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gen  in  succesuon.  It  combines  readily  with  the  adds ; 
and  the  order  of  its  affioities  is  nearly  ai  follows : 

Potash, 

Sulphuric 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

PhosfAoric 

Fluoric 

Oxalic 

Tartaric 

Arsenic 

Sucdoic 

Citric 

Lactic 

Benzoic 

Sulphurous 

AceUc 

Saclactic 

Boracic 

Carbonic 

Prussic. 

Soda,  Soda  was  formerly  called  fossil,  or  mineral  aliali  j 
and,  from  the  many  properties  which  it  has  in  common 
with  potash,  was  confounded  with  it  until  the  last  cen- 
tury.  The  peculiar  {MToperties  of  soda  are  as  follow: — It 
is  the  base  of  common  salt ;  more  fusible  than  potash  ; 
does  not  liquefy  so  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  is 
not  .altered  by  fight ;  adheres  less  strongly  to  acida ;  at- 
tracts svlphur ;  and  diascdvea  alumine  more  easily.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1*SS6.  ^ 

SoMum,  Sodium,  the  basis  of  aoday  baa  been  fouad  to 
be  a  meCallic  substaoce,  hanng  an  intermediate  colour 
betwixt  that  of  silrer  and  lead.  At  the  commm  tem- 
peraCure  it  is  solid  and  rery  malleable,  and  melts  when 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  194^  Its  sped6c  gravity 
is  0-9722S.  It  combines  with  oxygeut  so  as  to  form  two 
compounds,  soda  and  the  peroxide  of  sodiumj  in  different 
proiwrtions ;  also  with  cnlorine,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
arsenic. 

Tha  affinities  of  the  simple  supporters  of  coudiustion  for 
soda,  or  •odium,  are  in  the  nulowiag  order;  namely, 

Sodium. 
Chlorine 
Iodine 
Oxygen. 

Sulfur,  of  aU  the  adcUfiablecombuatiblea,  has  the  greatest 
ufinit^  for  soda;  but  the  order  of  its  afinitiei  for  the 
adds  IS  the  same  aevly  as  that  of  pocadi. 

Lime,  Lime,  ea£r,  is  an  earth  mooenitdy  htfrd,  that  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  nature,  thowh  never  pure, 
or  in  a^  uncombined  state.  It  is  contained  in  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  is  found  in  vegetables,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  bones,  shells,  and  o^er  nard  animal  substances.  It 
is  of  a  hot,  acrid,  urinous  taMe,  produoea  nearly  the 
same  change  on  vegetable  colours  as  the  alkalies  do,  re- 

?uires  an  mtense  heat  for  its  fusion,  and  b  not  volatile, 
n  its  most  caustic  state  it  is  called  quick  lime ;  but  when 
by  absorbing  water  it  becomes  ra  impa^Mdile  powder,  it 
is  called  slacked  Ume,  or  ki/4rate  ^  kme»  Ita  specific 
gravity  is  2  3. 

Lime  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  has  beeb 
found  to  dussolve  more  freely  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 
The  fbllowing  table  exhibits  m  the  first  column  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water;  in  the  second  the  number  of 
grains  of  water  required  to  take  up  one  grain  of  lime  ; 
and  in  the  third  toe  number  required  to  dissolve  one 
grain  of  hydrate  of  lime. 


GnufM  of  wRttr  to      Ordni  of  mter  to 
Tflsapentnn.        AwIt*  i  gnia        dhulM  i  p.  of 
of  lincb  ItydnteoffaiM. 

'  60^   778  564 

130»*   972    780 

212"  1270    952 

Lime,  when  thaa  dissolved,  forms  what  has  been  termed 
liDi»*vater. 

Ceiamm.  Calcium,  the  base  of  lime,  is  white  like  silver, 
soUd,  and  considerably  heavier  than  water.  When' heated 
in  the  open  air  it  bums  brilliantly,  and  quick  lime  is 
producea.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  one  proportion, 
so  as  to  produce  the  cmBfowd  odled  lime;  also  with 
chlorine  and  iodine. 

The  affiwties  of  caldum,  or  lime,  for  the  siqpporten  of 
combustion,  are  in  the  following  order : 

Chlorine 

Oxy^n 

Iodine. 

The  order  of  its  affinities  for  the  adds  is  nearlv  aa 
follows:  ' 

Lhne. 

Oxalic 

Sulphuric 

Tartuic 

Succinic 

Phosphoric 

Saclactic 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Suberic 

Fluoric 

Arsenic 

Lactic 

Citrie 

Benzoic 

Sidphurous 

Acetic 

^oracic 

Carbonic 

Prussic. 

BaiyteM,  Barytes  is  a  heavT  brinle  mfaiera]  of  ■  flesfa- 
colour,  and  otherwiae  called  fumdenm  spar.  It  is- never 
found  pure  m  nature,  but  almijfi  hi  oonbination  with 
carbonic  oe  atdphuric  add.  It  is  obtained  by  the  cald- 
muion  of  its  carbonate  or  nitrate ;  and  when  pure  it  has  a 
caustic  state,  changes  ratable  colours  to  green,  is 
poisonous,  and  entirely  infusible  by  heat  alone,  but  melta 
when  mixed  with  vanous  earths ;  changes  quickly  in  the 
air,  swells,  becomes  soft,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder. 
It  has  a  more  powerful  attraction  for  water  than  lime, 
absorbing  it  witu  a  hissing  noise,  and  consolidating  it 
strongly.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty  times  Its  weight  of 
cold,  and  twice  its  wdght  of  boilmg  water.  When  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it  shoots  into  regular 
crystals.  The  specific  grarity  of  baiytes  is  stMed  to  be 
4-OQO. 

Barium,  Barium,  the  metalfic  basb  of  barytes,  is  a  soUd  metal 
of  a  silver  colour,  which  melts  at  a  temperature  not  below 
redness-  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  the  compounds  barytes,  and  the  peroude  of 
barium ;  also  widi  chlorine  and  iodine. 

Barvtei,  or  Aarmm,  has  an  affinity  for  the  8im|lle  supporters 
of  combustion  in  Ae  following  ord^  ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 
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Chlorine 
C^ygen 
Iodine. 

Hie  order  of  its  affimties  for  the  acids  is  nearly  as  follows 

Baryte*, 

»  Sulphuric 
Oxalic 
Succinic 
Fluoric 
Phosphoric 
Saclactic 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Suberic 
Citric 
Tartaric 
Aivenic 
Xaclic 
Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boradc 
Sulphurous 
Caroonic 
Prussia 

l&rontiant  or  StroiUites.  Strontian  is  a  mineral  which  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  barytes;  but  it  is  not  poisonous, 
and  does  not  act  so  powerfully  on  animal  bodies. 

Stronthim,  the  base  of  strontian,  or  strontites,  is  white, 
■olid,  nnich  heavier  than  water,  and  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  barium  in  its  properties.  It  combines  with 
o^enin  only  one  proportion  at  present  known,  forming 
the  compound  strontian;  and  also  with  chlorine. 

Strontiiet,  or  ttrotUiumt  forms  acids  by  combining  with  the 
adds  for  which  it  has  an  affinity,  nearly  in  the  following 
order: 

StroiaUes. 

Sulphuric 

I%osphoric 

Oxalic 

Tartaric 

Fluoric 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Succinic 

Acetic 

Arsodc 

Bnacic 

Carbonic. 

Magnetic,  Magnesia  is  an  earth  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
not  found  pure  in  nature,  but  always  obtained  by  art 
from  some  of  its  combinations.  It  is  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  gives  a  smooth,  unctuous  feel  to  the  bodies  in  which 
it  is  cwtauied;  such  as  talc,  asbestus,  and  the  like.  It 
is  Tery  slightly  soluble  in  water;  and  possesses  die  pro- 
perties ofan  alcali,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  alkuine 
earths.  Its  specific  gravity  is  between  2  and  S.  It  is 
infusible  by  the  most  intense  heat,  except  when  mixed 
with  other  earths.  When  heated  strongly  it  becomes 
phosphorescent. 

Magnesium.  Magnesium,  the  base  of  maenesia,  is  a  white 
solid  metal,  like  silver,  and  heavier  uan  water,  which 
combiikes  widi  oxygen  in  one  proportion, ,  and  forms  the 
substance  well  known  by  the  name  of  nagnesia. 

Magnesia,  or  megnetiumf  also  combines  with  chlorine,  sul- 
phur, and  the  adds ;  for  whidi  latter  it  has  an  affinity 
in  nearly  the  foDowing  mder  i 


Magnet, 

Oxalic  add  " 

Phosphoric 

Sulphuric 

Fluoric 

Arsenic 

Saclactic 

Succinic 

Nitric 

-Muriatic 

Tartaric 

Citric 

Lactic 

Benzoic 

Acetic 

Boradc 

Sulphurous 

Caroonic 

Prussic. 

Yttria.  Yttria  is  a  perfectly  white  earth,  devoid  of  either 
taste  or  smell,  smooth  to  the  touch  like  alumine,  and 
infusible,  except  by  an  intense  heat.  It  is  very  pon- 
derous ;  its  specific  gravity  is  4-842,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water,  or  the  fixed  alkalies ;  but  it  is  readily  dissolved 
by  carbonated  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid.  V//nunf, 
the  base  of  yttria,  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  a  sepa* 
rate  form ;  but  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  yttria  is  esta- 
blished b^  its  converting  potassium  into  potadi  when 
ignited  with  that  metal. 

Ghicina.  Glucina,  or  Glucine,  a  new  earth,  whidi  has 
been  extracted  from  the  aqua  marina,  or  the  beryl,  is  a 
fine  soft  powder  that  adheres  to  the  tpneue,  and  is  in- 
si^d.  Its  spedfic  gravity  is  2*97.  It  is  insoluble  in 
vrater,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and 
in  an  the  adds  except  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric  add. 
It  fwms  sweet  astringent  salts  with  the  dimrent  adds, 
and  is  fusible  with  borax,  with  which  it  fwins  a  trans- 
mrent  glass.  Of  glucinum,  the  base  of  gludna,  no- 
thing is  known  at  present ;  but  the  generd  feet  of  its 
existaice  is  proved  oy  igniting  gludne  with  potassinm, 
whidi  is  thus  changed  into  potu£. 
The  order  of  its  affinities  for  tne  adds  is  nearly  as  ftdlowi  t 

Glucina. 

Sulphuric  add 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Phosphoric 

Fluoric 

Boradc 

Carbonic. 

Alumina*  Alumina,  alumine,  or  the  Earth  of  alum,  so 
called  because  it  is  the  base  of  the  well-known  salt  colled 
alum,  is  a  white  earth  which  enters  into  the  natural  com- 
position of  the  schistus,  of  all  sttmes,  and  of  die  earths 
called  argillaceous.  It  is  soft  to  the  toudi  and  innpid,  ad- 
heres to  ue  tongae,and  occasions  a  diyness  in  the  mouth. 
When  mdstened  with  water  it  forms  a  coheuve  ductile 
mass,  which,  when  dried  to  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, retains  almost  half  its  weight  of  water. 
When  heated  to  redness  it  shrinks  considerably  in  butt, 
and  at  last  beomes  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  flint. 
It  is  dissolved  by  the  liquid  fixed  alkalies,  and  is  preci- 
pitated, by  acids  unchanged.  In  ammonia  it  is  very 
sparingly  soluble,  and  is  not  soluble  in  alcaline  car- 
bonates. Alumina  has  no  smell  when  pure ;  but  if  it 
contain  oxide  of  iron  it  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when 
breathed  upon,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
eartkjf  smdL  it  is  obtained  by  dissolving-water  in  alum 
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according  to  a  gnren  pte^"^ ;  but  it  auumes  two  dif- 
ferent appearancCB  ^nen  thi^  obtained,  according  to 
the  way  tn  which  Uie  precipittttioii  is  conducted.  It  the 
^earthy  salt  be  dissolved  in  as  tittle  water  as  {Kusible,  it 
has  a  Ught  and  spongy  eippearance,  whence  it  is  called 
Mpoitgy  t^minaj  if  in  a  great  quantity  of  water,  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  britUe  transparent  mass,  which  is 
called  gdathtota  atumina,  Badnrtes  and  suontites  com- 
bine with,  alunune*  both  by  fuuon  and  in  the  humid 
way ;  it  may  also  be  united  with  the  fixed  alkaiies,  with 
most  of  the  earllu,  and  almost  the  w^.  The  order 
of  its  affinities  for  the  latter  ik  lieariy  as  follows : 

Mmnuut, 

Sulphuric  flcid 

Nitric 

Muriatic 

Oxalic 

Arsenic 

Fluoric 

.Tartaric  j 
^Succinic 

Saclactic  ! 

Citric 

Hibsphortc 

Lactic  I 
Benzoic 

Aceric  I 
Boracic  ' 
^SulphurouiB  I 
Cbnibnic 
Pnissic. 

Atun^lfiim.  Alumlmim,  oroAfM&M,  the  balie  of 'aHmiina, 
it  »iippoied  to  be  >  nietJallic  suBsiance  Uke  tibe  pre- 
'^edittg,  but  It  has  n6t~yet  beeb  Obtained  in'ttichB  state 
^s'to'make  It'a'dt'sabj^ct  of  irifesti^tion. 

'ZSMtA,  Zirbota  Is 'ah  ^rth  di^i^  fVoita  a'^reeidos'stone 
Ifa  Ceylon,  Ailed  tlie  zircon,  or  jAr^n.  Tbis  earth  has 
'tBe  form  df')i 'fine  powder,  emir^r  destliute  of  tiate  or 
sm^U'i^  specific  gravl^  of  Which  otceeds  4.  It  is 
,inso]idile  in  water;'but  yet' it  retains,  ift^r  precipitation, 
'one:thii^  of  its  weight.    It  Is  also  insblVible  fti>pure  U- 

S[uid  alcalies ;  nor  does  it  even  combine  with  them  by 
osion;  but  It  is  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates.  When 
exposed  to  a  strong  AdAt  it  f^ses,  and  assumes  a  grey 
colour.  In  this  state  it  is'terjr  haid,  its  spedfic  gravity 
is  and  it  is  no  Ibnger  soluble  in  acids.  Of  xir- 
xmrnm,  the  base  of  zircon,  little  ii  known  except  that 
it  is  of  a  metaUie  nature. 
Its  affinities  for  tlw  adds  f&e  f^iAy  in  the  following  wder : 


ZireoH. 

T^etable  adds 
.Sulpburic 
.Mtuiatic 
Nitric 


] 


^^niQa.,..^ptitiaif,'whtin  dT?«^d,'i^'foGt(ectV^'ite  earth, 
"whicl*  afisorbg^  caTl^nlc  acid,  irid  diteolves'Wit'h  effer- 
'veecence  m  adds.   It  diSbirs  ndm'alilDciT^a  by 'being  in-i 
soluble  In  s^ution  of  poUuh ;  fl^^  Vltd^liiy  ttT&strin- 
gent  tu^  infhbuV  ^ireethera,  and  f^^^  solu- 
uons  afibr^Dfj  a  precipitate  when  boiled ;'  and  frbh  zir-i 
coQia  by  Its  being  precipitated      oitQ^ate  of  animoniay 
&c,    TfiBbase  or  tfabrina  la  collet  thor'smurt. 
Iron-   Iron  e^tceeds  other  rhclals  in  linrtluess,  jnirticu!iir]y 
wlieii  ill  the  suitL'  of  .sti't'lj  iiinl  its  spL'Ctlic  gravity, 
varit-'s  from  ~  ti  li^  "  P.    ll  bus  tht  singular  property  ofl 
poBso^Mng  tlic  iii.i-netic  virUlu^  or  of  being  attracted  byj 
the  magnet ,  but  when  it  is  perfectly  ptire^  it  is  said  notj 


to  retun  this  virtue  very  Idhjh  It  is  malleable  in  every 
temperature,  and  its  inalfeaointy  increases  with  the  in- 
crease of  thetemperaturei  bcft  its  ductility  is  still  more 
perfect,  for  it  may  be  drawn  but  into  wire  as  fine  as  a 
bair ;  and  its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a  wire  0-078  of  an 
W6h  ift  ^Wtie^  %  'cii^&^le  Of  'su];^poVtTng  mdfre  than 
500  lbs.  avdrdupois  witnoat  breaking.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  infusible  of  all  jnetals,  ^nd  is  said  to  require  A 
temperature  of  more  than  l^Cr  of  Wedsewood  for  it* 
fuuon.  It  becomes  red  lung  before  it  undbythe 
diiforent  shades  of  this  redness  we  cUstinguished  the  dif* 
ferent  degrees  of  tenmerature :  the  first  bdng  called  a 
dull  redf  the  second  tAerr^  red,  the  third  a  bnght  ndf 
and  the  fourth  a  white  heat,  or  inaindetcmu. 

Iron  has  a  strong  affini^  for  oxygen ;  but,  as  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  it  combines  witn  it  in  two  proportions 
only.  It  combines  also  with  sdphur  in  two  proportions; 
with  carbon  in  various  -proportions;  but  with  |>hospho- 
rus  in  one  only.  Iron  fon^  salts  in  combination  with 
the  acids,  and  with  the  metals  it  forms  alloys. 

The  affinities  of  iron  for  tbe  supportera  of  combustioo  are 
nearly  as  follow : — 

ChltiridiB 


loditte. 

»s  ltShIti&  foir  d&Six  "ndetals,  add  "thdM  of  itk  oxide  for 
'l»b'ttciih,lBrte  neiiriy'&s  foUtttr:— 

-/nm.  -O^de  .bf  Iron* 

=tmiil  OscaUc  acid 

*C6bidt  Tarti^'c 
Itfangiitt^  CtiinbhOrlc 
Otftenic  '  'Stilptanrtc 
''Copper  Sadactic  ' 

ebld  -Muraitlc 
Silver  Nitric 
Hn  Phosphoric 
Antimony  Arsenic 
flatinum  riuoric 
Biamutb  Succinic 
Lead  Citric 
Mercury.  l«cUc 

Acetic 

Boradc 

Prussic 

Carbonic. 

Nickd,  ITickel,  in  a  state  of  t  purity,  is  a  metal  of  a  fine 
white  colour,  reserobliiw  silver,  rather  softer  than  inm. 
Its  spedfic  grari^  is  befw^  8  and  9.  It  possesses 
the  magnetic  virtue  of  iron,  and  may,  like  steel,  be  con- 
verted Into 'a '^^^et.  It'b  Inatfeable  both  hot  teid 
'bwd,'flAdMaybe'drd^mtoav6rr^fiae'i^  IfKjquirea 
'a  teteberalore  ttt  ab^e'  160*  of lirMfefewodJ  for  ibsion ; 
litit  h&s  heVer.  Uthbrto,  been  bryttifiixed.  'As'a  coo- 
'flbctbr  of tke&tit  fs'supE^bi'to  zbc  or  tUpp^. 
I^iikel  .CtAriblAes  "iKth  In  two'proponfdns;  also 

>idi  cfdtirine,'6arb6D;tiibbp1j6r6s,'tod  '&dl|^ar  in  one. 
IC  foVnis  ftllfr^  in  tidittaHtladOn  %!th  Oe'ttetaU,  'and  salts 
"In'  ddmbinati&D  wi^  the'abids. 
the'kfltnities  ^f  'iiibkU  for  other  mbtMs,' dnd' thOseTof  its 
oxide  for  the  adds,  are  nearly  in  the  fdlOWhig  Mder 


ft>an 
■  Cofeflt 
"A^Mc 


^^ehtdebfNhkel, 

^Oi^ic^dd 
'Mtiriatic 
'"StiltKhtiric 

ic 
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Platinum  Saclactip 
Bjraiu^  Succinic 
Lnd  Citric^ 
Silrev  I^acttp 
Zinc  Ace^c 
Sulphur  AnepH: 
Phoiphor^i.  BQnpip 

Prifisic 
Carbomc. 

CbAoft.  CobalL  or  Cobolt,  is  a  nnneral  (^a  grey  colour, 
having  Bcarc^y  ao^  taste  or  smelK  Xt  raSi^r  soft,  its 
specific  mvity  beu)g  from  8^  to  8.7<  It  is  brittle  and 
rasilj  reduced  to  powder ;  melts  at  the  temperature  of 
ISO*  Wedgewood,  and  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  like 
iron. 

Cobalt  is  never  fouod  in  a  state  of  puri^,  but  always  in  the 
state  either  of  an  oxide>  a  sulpburett  an  alloy,  or  a  salt. 
It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions ;  with  chlo- 
rine, phos^vrus,  and  sulphur  in  one ;  and  fomu  idloys 
by  conUuning  w^  metals,  and  salts  by  combining  with 
acidf.  The  order  of  iti  affini^es  js  nearly  as  fiiUofs: — 

Cobalt.  Oxi4e  of  Cobalt. 

Irom  Oxalic  acid 

Nickel  M^r^atic 
Arsenic  Sidphiiric 
Copper  Tartaric' 
Gold  KUric 
Fiaiinuai  Pho&phonc 
Tin  fluoric 
AntiaMoy  Sadactic 
Zinc  Succinic 
■J%onbocas  Lactic 
Sulp&ir  Acetic 

Arsenic 

Bqracic 

PnisNC 

CarlxMoic 

CobaH  is  used  prmcipally  to  give  a  blue  colour  to  glass, 
porcelain,  and  the  like.  When  it  is  mixed  with  earth, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  brown  grit^  powder,  it  is 
called  zaffre ;  when  melted  with  vitnfiable  materials  it 
is  odled  malt ;  and  if  this  be  ftwrned  into  a  very  fine 
blue  powder,  it  is  called  ozare. 

Manganese.  Manganese  never  occurs  in  a  metallic  state, 
but  always  in  that  of  an  oxide.  It  is  of  a  dusky  white 
colour,  and  softer  than  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  esti- 
mated from  6to8.  It  is  verv  brittle,  and  reqmres  for  fusion 
the  temperature  of  160°  Wedgewood.  When  in  the  state 
ofapowder  it  is  often  attracted  1^  the  magnet,  cm  ac- 
count  of  the  iron,  firom  which  it  can  be  seputted  oqly 
with  difflcalty.  It  is  the  most  combnstibte  of  all  die 
metals.  It  very  rapidly  decommwes  water  by  means  of 
heat  i  as  also  most  of  tlie  metallic  oxides  and  sulphuric 
acid;  but  it  is  solidile  in  nitric  acid. 

Manganese  attracts  oxygen  so  powerfully,  that  exposure 
to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it  brown,  black,  and 
ftiable  in  a  short  time ;  for  that  reason,  it  can  only  be 
4(<9pt  in,|fi9fjer,,oil»  orar4^t  spirits.  It , combipes  with 
,OKygen  in-^ev^ral  proportions:  ^so  lylth  ch^tr^e,  car. 
bon,  phii^^on^  and  ;wjth  ^uh)^ur.  .U.^njUirs  likewise 
,  fijto  cpn^iQation  wU^  the,#cicu  to  fpan\ulfs,^japd  with 

Cfriftm-   Cerium  is  a  Swedish  mipei;al  tl^  is  w^te,  very 
Awif  ^f^le,  .aQ4To|^le.  It  cppatunes  ^th  qi^^gen  in 


M  ffW  I^JiT  jwcipitates 

aTso  with  cprpon  and  phosplfiorju,'" 
Uranttm.   t^ranium  was  discpvei^     lY89j  in  combina- 
'  lion  with  sufpW]  &p.    H  is  ^ 'metal' of  a'ilee^''grey 
colour  on  the  putfi^c,  end  a  pffleTjrown  ofi  fl^p  Inside. 
It  IS  very  porous,  and  so  soff  tlial  it  tiny  scraped 
with  a  knife.    Us  specific  gravity  Is  hetnecn  8  and  9, 
end  il^  fiL-ian  is  tftectcJ  with  great  difficulty.     It  is 
soluble  only  In  tiltric  ncici ;  ctimblnee  with  oxygen  in 
two  proportions,  and  with  ijulphur.    Of  io  alloys  ivith 
other  tiiflalii  nothing  is  at  present  knoij'D ;  but  it  com- 
bijit'S  with  ilir  ulnUs  to  produce  salts. 
Zir. 


boniiU'.  iJa  specific  gravj^  yVfieb  from  6.i*  tc 
and  it  is  Il^htt'st  when  tnosit  piire.  By  piliticjilar 
inetH  It  k  iii;illoilb]e.  U  mciti  at  llm  tcn^peiiuli  df 
680  Fahrenheit,  is  volatilized  at  a  higher  lemperature, 
but  when  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it  forms  crystals.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  its  lustre  is  tarnished,  but  U  does  not 
otherwise  tudergp  any  chan^.  It  is  npt  acted  on  by 
water,  but  in  a  state  of  ignition  it  decomposes  this  fluid 
nq)idly.  It  is  oxydiaed  and  dissolv^  by  't}ie  greater 
number  of  tjiffi  acids.  All  the  alkalies,  when  di«»ted  or 
boiled  with  zinc,  blacken  its  sur&(»  and  dissdve  a  mi-, 
nute  portion  ef  it.  It  deconposea  nmriate  of  ammonia, 
su]|Aate  of  potash,  and  various  other  neutral  salts. 
Havinff  a  vcoy  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  it  precipi- 
tates the  greater  number  of  the  metals  Irbm  their  acids 
and  solutions,  ^t  likewise  combines  with  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur ;  and  forms  alloys  with  jBo^e  of  the 
metals,  as  arsenic,  potassium,  sodium,  &c. 
The  order  of  its  f^pipties,  for  the  metals  ^n^  acids,  is 
nearly  as  follows  :— 


Zinc* 

Copper 

4atunaiiy 

Tin 

lyiercuiy 

Silv^ 

Gold 

Cobftlt 

Arsenic 

Platinum 

Bivnutji 

Lead 

Nickel 

Iron 


Oxide  of  Zinc, 
OjuUc  a(^^ 
Sulphuric' 
Muriatic 
Saclaptic 
Nitric 
Tartarip 
Fhosphojic 
Citric 
Succinic 
Fluoric 
Arsenic 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Prussic 
Carbonic 


Lead*  Lead  is  one  of  the  softest  metals,  and  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  above  11.  It  is  malleable^  but  not  very 
ductile,  and  less  tenadous  than  any  other  metals.  When 
cut  it  is  very  brilliant,  but  soon  tamisha  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  unites  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions ; 
with  sulphur  in  two  proportions ;  with  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  phosphorus,  in  one.  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  acids,  jri^  which  it  fon^s  salp.  Lead  may 
be  alloyed  with'  mpsi  of  ihe  other  metids' ;  hat  its  alloys 
are  not  employed  for  any  use. 

^Tifi.  Tip  occurs  in  nature  in  three  ^t^es ;  namely,  in  a 
,  jutive  state,  }a  the'  state  of  aii  oxide,  and  that  of  a  sul- 
phuretted oxii^le ;  yt  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  metals,  and 
Its'  specific  gravity  Js  o^tween  7.291  and  7.299".  It  is 
jt^aAeable,  ,ana  jmay  Ibe'  beaten  into  thin  plates, 
iinfifii:  l\M  4^c|tiK^.|»|:ffl^iMai^ 
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to  most  of  the  metals  which  have  been  long  known,  A 
tin  wire  0.078  inch  in  diameter,  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  weight  of  pounds  only  without  breaking.  It  is 
susceptible  of  considerable  expansion  by  means  of  calo- 
ric, and  is  also  one  of  the  most  fusible  metals.  It  melts 
at  the  temperature  of  442°,  but  does  not '  evaporate 
without  a  very  violent  heat ;  and  when  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  it  forms  rhomboidal  crystals.  It  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  and  emits  a  peculiar  odour,  which 
is  communicated  to  the  hands  by  means  of  friction.  It 
undergoes  no  other  change  from  exposure  to  the  air 
except  that  of  being  tarnished;  but  on  being  heated  it 
combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions ;  also  with 
phosphorus  imd  sulphur.  It  forms  alloys  with  many 
the  metals,  and  also  salts  by  combining  with  the 
acids. 

The  order  of  its  affinities  fbr  the  metali  and  adds  is  nearly 
as  follows 


Tin, 

Zinc 

Mercury 

Copper 

AttUmonr 

Gdd 

Silver 

Lead 

Iron 

Manganese 

Nickel 

Arsenic 

Platinum 

Bismuth 

Cobalt 

Sulphur. 


Oxide  of  Tin. 

Tartaric  acid 

Muriatic 

Sulphuric 

Oxalic 

Arsenic 

Phosphoric 

Nitric 

Succiiuc 

Tiaoric 

Saclactic 

Citric 

Lactic 

Acetic 

Boracic 

Prussic. 


Coj^*  A  metal  of  a  fine  red  colour,  is  harder  than  silver, 
very  malle^le,  and  ductile.  Its  specific  gravity  is  be- 
tween 8  and  9,  and  its  tenacity  is  such  that  a  copper  wire 
0.078  inch  in  diuneter  is  capable  of  supporUng  302.26 
pounds  avoirdupois  without  brealung.  It  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  27°  Wedgewood,  and  evaporates  in  vi- 
sible fumes  at  a  higher  temperature.  When  allowed 
to  cool  slowly  it  assumes  a  crystalline  form. 

Copper  combines  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  in 
two  proportions ;  with  phosphorus  in  one.  It  forms 
alloys  by  combining  with  most  of  the  other  metals ;  and 
salts,  by  its  union  with  the  acids.  Hie  order  of  its  affini- 
ties for  the  metals  and  acids  is  nearly  as  follows 


Copper* 

Antimony 

Platinum 

Tin 

Lead 

Nickel 

Bismuth 

Cobalt 

Mercury 

Sulphur 

Iliosphorus 


Oxide  of  Copper, 

Arsenic  acid 

Phosphoric 

Succmic 

Fluoric 

Citric 

Lactic 

Acetic 

Boracic 

Prussic 

Carbonic* 


Bismuth.  Bismuth  is  a  metal  of  a  reddish  white  colour, 
almost  without  smell  or  taste,  and  composed  of  broad 
brilliant  plates.  It  is  rather  softer  than  copper,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  9.822.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fusible 
metals,  melts  at  about  476°  Fahrenheit,  and  evaporates 
by  a  considerable  increase  of  heat ;  but  when  allowed  to 
cool  slowly  it  readily  forms  distinct  crystals. 

Bismuth  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions ;  with 
dUorin^  iodine,  sulphur,  and  pho^borus,  in  ime  pro- 


portion. It  forma  ello^  by  combining  with  some  other 
metals ;  and  salts,  by  its  union  with  tae  acids.  Its  affi* 
nities  for  the  metids  and  acids  are  nearly  in  the  following 
order 

Bimvth,  Oxide  ofBimuih, 

Lead  Oxalic  acid 

Silver  Arsenic 
Gold  Tartaric 
Mercury  Phosphoric 
Antimony  Sulphuric 
Tin  Muriatic 
Copper  Nitric 
Platinum  Fluoric^ 
Nickel  Saclactic 
Iron  Succinic 
Sulphur.  Citric 

Lactic 

AceUc 

Prussic 

Carbonic. 

Mercury.  Mercury,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Qui^ilver,  is  found  in  nature  in  difierent  states; 
namely,  native,  as  an  amalgam  of  silver,  a  sulphuret, 
and  an  oxide.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  silver,  very  bril- 
liant, and  without  taste  or  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
diout  1S.568;  but  when  in  a  solid  state  its  density  is 
incrmsed.  Mercury  is  the  only  one  of  the  metals  Uiat 
retains  a  fluid  state  at  Uie  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  about 
S9*  or  40^  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  a  solid, 
which  luq^pens,  however,  only  in  the  northern  cUmates. 
Solid  mercury  is  both  malleable  and  ductile;  admits  of  ex- 
tension, but  to  what  degree  has  not  yet  beai  ascertained . 
When  heated  to  about  656°  it  boils,  and  becomes 
dianeed  mto  vapour.  Hence  it  may  be  driven  over  by 
distillation,  and  be  thus  purified  in  some  degree  from 
the  admixture  of  other  metals.  It  is  a  good  conductor 
of  caloric,  electricity,  and  galvanism ;  combines  with 
oxygeuj  chlorine,  and  sulphur,  in  two  proportions ; 
forms  amalgams  with  most  of  the  metals,  except  iron ; 
and  salts,  by  combining  with  the  acids.  Tha  order  of  iu 
affinities  for  the  metals  and  adds  is  nearly  as  follows  i — 

Mercury,  Oxide  o/*  Mercury. 

Gold  Muriatic  add 

Stiver  Oxalic 
Tin  Succinic 
Lead  Arsenic 
Biwoauth  Phosi^oric 
Zinc  Sulphuric 
Copper  Saclactic 
Antimtmy  Tartaric 
Arsenie  Citric 
Iron.  Sulphurous 

Nitric 

Fluoric 

Acetic 

Boradc 

Prussic 

Cartionic. 

Siker,  Silver  is  softer  than  copper,  but  harder  than  gold. 
When  melted  its  ^>edfic  gravity  is  10-474;  but  when 
hammered  it  is  10-510.  In  maneability  it  is  inferior  to 
none  of  the  metals,  not  excepting  gold,  which  it  some- 
times equals  in  this  particular.  It  may  be  beat  out  into 
leaves  not  thicker  than  the  hundred  and  uxty  diousandtb 
part  of  an  inch,  and  drawn  into  •mte^Se  dtouuodfrpart 
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•ilver  0*078  inch  in  ^ameter  is  capable  of  tapporting  a 
weight  of  187'13  pounds  avmrdupoi*  without  breaking. 
It  melts  at  about  2^  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  an- 
swering to  1000^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  becomes  rolatilised.  When  cooled  slowly  it 
forms  rather  large  crystals.  It  combines  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur;  and  forms 
alloys  with  most  of  the  metals,  and  salts  with  most  of  the 
acids. 

The  order  of  its  affinities  for  the  combustibles  and  acids  is 
nearly  as  follows:— 

SUver-  Oxide  qf  Silver* 

Lead  Muriatic  acid 

Copper  Oxalic 
Mercury  Sulphuric 
Bismuth  Saclactic 
Tin  Phosphoric. 
Gold  Sulphurous 
Antimony  Nitric 
Iron  Arsenic  ^ 

Manganese  Fluoric 
Zinc  Tartaric 
Arsenic  Citric 
Nickel  Lactic 
Platinum  Acetic 
Sulphur  Succinic 
Phosphorus.  Prussic 

Carbonic 

Gold,  Gold  is  a  metal  found  in  nature  only  in  a  metallic 
state.  It  is  of  an  orange  red  colour,  having  no  percep- 
tible taste  or  smell.  It  is  rather  softer  than  silver ;  and 
Its  specific  gravity,  which  varies  according  to  the  me- 
chaniod  processes  which  it  has  undei^one,  may  be 
stated,  (m  an  average,  at  19*S.  It  exceeds  all  other 
metals  in  ductility  and  malleability^  and  may  be  beaten 
into  leaves  the  -rrVo-iroth  part  of  an  inch  io  thickness. 
Its  tenacity  is  also  considerable,  although  less  than  that 
of  iron,  copper,  platinum,  or  silver.  It  appears  that  a  gold 
wire  0*078  indies  in.  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  weight  of  170lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  It 
melts  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  i.  e.  at  32**  of  Wedgewood's 
pyrometer,  but  requires  a  very  violent  heat  to  volatilize 
It;  wherefore  it  may  be  denominated  exceedingly  fixed. 
After  fusion  it  is  capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline  form. 
Gold  undergoes  no  alter^ion  from  the  air,  nor  is  it  acted 
upon  by  water,  but  it  combines  by  means  of  the  intense 
heat  of  a  burning  glass  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
also  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  one  proportion.  It 
forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals,  and  salts  with 
some  of  the  acids.  The  order  of  its  affinittes  for  the 
latter  is  nearly  as  follows: — 

Gold.  Vxide  of  Gold. 

Mercury  Muriatic  acid 

Copper  Nitric 

Silver  Sulphuric 

Lead  Arsenic 

Bismuth  Fluoric 

TTin  Tartaric 

Antimony  Phosphoric  • 

Iron  Aussie. 

IMatuwm 

Zinc 

Kickel 

Arsenic 

Cobalt 

Manganese. 

Platittum.   Platinum  was  first  discovered  m  1748,  in  South 
America,  where  it  exists  for  the  most  part,  although  but 


little  of  it  has  hitherto  been  met  with.  It  is  a  white 
metal  which  in  point  of  hardness  is  intermediate  between 
copper  nod  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  has  been  estimated 
from  21*3  to  22-63.  It  is  exceedingly  ductile  and  mal- 
leable, so  that  it  may  be  drawn  into  wires  not  exceeding 
-rVrrr  inch  iu  diameter,  and  may  be  beaten  into  very 
thin  plates.  Its  tenadty  is  such,  that  a  wire  of  platinum 
0H)78  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight 
of  274*31  lbs.  avoirdupras  without  brcnkiag.  It  -  is  the 
most  infusible  of  (d1  metals,  and  cannot  be  melted,  in 
any  quantity  at  least,  without  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe. 
It  combines  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  phosphorus,  in 
two  proportions,  but  with  sulphur  in  three.  It  forms 
alloys  with  most  other  metals,  and  salts  with  many  acids. 

Palladium  and  Rhodium.  These  two  metals  were  disco- 
vered in  1803  and  1804-,  and  were  separated  from  the 
ore  of  platinum.  Palladium  is  of  a  somewhat  duller 
white  than  platinum,  harder  than  wrought  iron,  its 
specific  gravfty  varying  from  10*972  to  U*871.  Rho- 
dium also  resembles  platinum  in  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  stated  to  be  10*649.  It  is  brittle,  and  requires, 
a  much  higher  temperature  to  fuse  it  than  any  other 
metal,  unless  iridium  may  be  excepted.  It  has  the  re- 
markable property  of  bemg  insoluble  in  all  acids. 

Indium  and  Osmium.  Iridium  and  Osmium  are  also  newly 
discovered  metals  which  have  been  separated  from  the 
ore  of  platinum.  The  former  of  these  is  distinguished 
by  a  very  high  degree  of  infusibility ;  but  of  the  other 
properties  or  either  little  is  known  at  present. 

Intermediate  Combustibles*  The  third  class  of  combustibles  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Intermediate  Combustibles, 
because  tliey  cfifier  from  toad  agree  with  both  the  other 
classes  in  some  particulars.  Their  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen do  not,  like  the  first  class,  neutralize  acids ;  and 
they  do  not,  like  the  second,  enter  into  any  gaseous 
combination.  Thdr  oxides  possess  acid  properties  in 
common  with  suhitances  of  the  first  class;  but  these 
acids,  like  those  of  the  second  chus,  are  but  imperfectly 
soluble  in  water,  and  act  with  but  little  enei^  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  The  substances  are  as 
follow:  namely.  Antimony,  Chromium,  Molybdenum, 
Tungsten,  Columbium,  and  Titanium. 

Antimony.  Antimony,  a  compact  Brittle  metal,  exists  in 
difltrent  states  in  nature,  as  native  antimony,  an  oxide, 
a  sulpburet,  &c.  It  has  a  greyish  white  colour,  with  a 
good  deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  hardness  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  gold,  its  specific  gravity  being  alwve  6.  It 
melts  at  810^  Fahrenheit,  and  may  be  volatilized  at  a 
higher  temperature;  but  after  cooling  it  assumes  the 
form  of  oblong  crystals.  It  undergoes  no  change  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  nor  by  being  kept  under  water ; 
but  when  steam  is  made  to  pass  over  red  hot  antimony 
it  is  decomposed  so  rapidly  that  a  violent  detonation  is 
the  consequence.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  several 
proportions,  ftom  2  to  6,  according  to  diflferent  state- 
ments. It  combines  also  with  chlorine,  iodine,  phos- 
phorus, and  sulpliur,  and  forms  alloys  wi^  other  metals, 
and  salts  with  tne  acids ;  the  order  of  its  affinities,  for 
the  combustibles  and  aads^  is  nearly  as  follows : 


Antimottjf. 

Iron 

Copper 

Tm 

Lead 

Nickel 

Silver 

Bismuth 

Zinc 

Gold 


Oxide  of  AiUimmjf, 

Muriatic  add 
Oxalic 
Sulphuric 
Nitric 
Tartaric 
Sadactic 
Phosphoric 
Citric 
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Mercury 
Arsenic 
Cobalt 
Sulphur. 


Oxide  of  AtUim&mf, 

Fluoric 

Arsenic 

Lactic 

Acetic 

BorBcic 

iVussic 

Carbonic. 


Chromium.  Chromium,  or  CI)rome,  is  a  brittle,  uifuuble^ 
and  fixed  metal,  found  in  an  acidified  state,  combined 
with  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  red-lead  ore  of  Siberia.  Its 
specific  gravity  it  5*90.  It  c<nnbinea  with  oxygen  in 
three  proportion,  but  ii  acted  upon  by  adds  with  great 
difficulty* 

Moljfldeuttm.  Molybdenum  pmsenes  so  many  properties 
in  common  with  plumbago,  or  the  oxide  of  lead,  that  it 
was  till  lately  confoundra  with  it.  It  is  now,  however, 
redconed  as  a  disUact  metal.  It  is  drawn  from  the  mi- 
neral ore  called  the  sulphuret  of  Molybdena,  either  in 
the  form  of  an  a^lutinated  friable  mass,  of  little  brilli- 
ancy, or  nf  a  black  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
8*61 1 .  It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  metals,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  a  number  of  metals  by  means 
of  fustmi.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  several  propor- 
tions, and  with  sulphur  in  one  proportion. 

Tujtgslfn.  Tungsten  is  a  metal  procured  from  the  mineral 
c^ed  tungsten  or  ponderous  stone.  It  has  a  greyl 
white  colour,  like  iron,  is  extremely  hard  and  brittle, 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  above  17*;  so  that  it  is  surpassed 
in  density  only  by  gold,  platinum,  and  iridium.  It  re- 
quires for  fiision  a  temperature  at  least  equal  to  170°, 
and  seems  to  have  die  property  of  crystallizing  as  it 
cools.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  an  oxide  and  an  acid,  and  also  with  sulphur;  but 
of  its  action  on  the  acids  little  is  known  at  present. 

Cb^mdwm,  or  TantiUurH,  Columbium,  or  tantalum,  is  a 
metal  drawn  from  a  mineral  called  tantalite,  has  a  dark 
grey  colour,  and  when  scratched  with  a  knife  assumes 
uie  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5-61 .  It  com- 
bines with  oxygen  in  one  proportion;  but  its  other 
combinations  uttle  is  loiown. 

Titanium.  Tttt^iam,  a  metal  obtained  from  the  mineral 
called  iUamlef  or  red  ichori,  is  found  cmly  in  the  state 
^  an  oxide.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  infunble 
of  the  metals,  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  propor- 
tions, and  with  phosphorus  in  one  proportion.  It  forms 
salts  with  some  of  the  acids ;  but  of  its  conrftinations 
with^  other  metals  Uttle  is  known. 

Congmmd  m&tlanees. 
Compound  substances  are  those  which  are  fi>nned  by  the 
union  either  of  simple  substances  with  each  other,  or  of 
compound  substances  with  each  other.  They  may  be 
classed  under  the  heads  of  oxides,  chlorides,  iodides, 
hydrogurets,  lunmonia,  carburets,  phosphurets,  sulphu- 
rets,  aJloySj  acids,  compound  combustibles,  hydrates, 
and  salts. 

Compounda  of  oxygen.   The  compounds  of  oxygen  are 

either  oxides  simply  so  called^  or  they  are  gases  and 

acids.   The  oxides  are  as  follow 
Oxides  of  chlorine.   Tlie  oxides  of  chlorine  are  protoxide 

of  clUorine  and  detUoxide  of  ddorine,  which  are  composed 

as  follows:— 

1.  Protoxide  of  chlorine  ....  1  atom  -i-  1  atom. 

2.  Deutoxide  oS  chlorine ....  I  do.    -|-  4  atoms. 


Now  supposing  1  -00  to  represent  one  atom  of  oxreen,  and 
4*5  one  atom  of  chlorine,  then  the  protoxide  ofciilorine 
is  composed  by  weight  of 


Chlorine,  5*000   Sl'$9   100 

Oxygen,  MU   1818  

The  deutoxide  is  composed  by  weight  of 

Chlorine,  3*5   52-94   100 

Oxygen.  2-222    47*06    88*88 

The  protoxide  and  the  deutoxide  are  gases,  both  ot  which 
hare  a  brighter  yellow  green  than  chlorine  ;  the  latter 
still  more  than  the  former. 

Oxides  of  Azote  or  Nitrogen.  The  oxides  of  azote  ai« 
the  protoxide,  or  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  tiie  deutoude 
or  nitric  oxide  gas.  The  component  parts  of  whidi  are 
as  foUow 

Protoxide  of  azote,  composed  of  1  atom    +  l  atom. 
Deutoxide  of  azote   I  do.     +   2  atoms. 

These  two  gases  have  many  properties  in  common,  parti- 
cularly that  they  are  unfit  for  respiration,  and  that  com- 
bustibles will  not  bum  in  them ;  but  the  nitrous  gas  is 
said  to  have  a  sweet  taste,  and  the  nitric  gas  to  have 
none.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  estimated  at 
0-00197 ;  that  of  the  second  at  0  001348. 

Oxide  of  Carbon.    Carbonic  oxide  gas  is  composed  of 
1  atom  oxygen  and  1  atom  carbon :  its  nwdfic  gravity 
is  about  0*972.   It  possesses  the  mecfaamcal  properties 
of  air,  bums  with  a  blue  flame,'  is  totally  unfit  for  respi- 
ration, and  also  for  supporting  combustion.  Whm  mixed 
with  oxygen        and  an  electrio  spark  passed  through 
the  mixture,  it  detoaiUes. — Oxide  of  Pho^umu.  The 
mcide  of  phosphorus  is  that  compound  in  whidi  oxygen 
cmnbines  with  it  in  the  smallest  prop(»tioo.   It  is  pro- 
cured simply  by  die  exposure  of  ][^iospborus  to  the  at- 
Monbere,  when  it  enute  a  white  smoke,  which  has  the 
smeH  of  ^lic,  and  is  lummous  in  the  dark.— Oxufe 
Silictm,  18  silica  which  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
half  its  w«ght  of  oxygen,  and  tbe  other  half  silicon*— 
Oxide  of  Sw)hur.   The  oxide  of  sulphur  is  said  to  be  a 
substance  oi  a  dark  violet  colour,  fibrous  fracture,  and 
tough  consistence ;  the  specific  gravity  is  2*S2S,  and  it 
contains  2  -iV  of  oxide  m  tfie  hundred  parts.— Oxide  of 
TeUurium.   The  oxide  of  tellurium  is  volatilized  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder. — Oxides  of  Potash.  The  oxides  of 
{wtash  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  its  base,  potas- 
sium, with  oxygen,  by  which  are  formed  potash  and  the 
peroxide  of  pota^siwn,  the  tbrmer  of  which  is  composed  of 
about  20  parts  of  oxygen  to  100  of  potassium ;  the  latter 
of  60  parts  of  oxygen  to  100.   The  peroxide  is  a  solid 
body,  of  a  yellow  colour,  which,  vriien  put  into  water, 
eftrvesees,  and  u  reduced  to  the  state  of  potadi,  giving 
out  the  excess  of  oxygen  which  it  contained.— Oi^o 
sodof  are  soda,  or  the  combination  ^  oxnra  wim 
sodiuni,  its  base,  and  the  peroxide  of  soda ;  the 
former  is  a  compound  of  about  74*6  of  socuum,  and  25*4 
oxygen  per  cent.;  the  latter  of  about  SO  paits  oxygen 
to  the  hundred  of  sodium.  The  peroxide  of  so^um. 
when  quite  pure,  is  of  a  dirty  greenish  yellow  colour : 
by  the  action  of  water  it  evolves  oxj^en,  and  produces 
a  solution  of  the  protoxide.— Ox«fc  of  time  is  Ume  which 
is  a  comiMund  of  about  19  parts  of  its  metallic  base, 
calcium,  to  a  little  more  than  seven  parts  oxvgen.— 
Oxide  of  barjftes,  are  bafytes  and  the  peroxide  o/harium  ; 
the  barytes  is  a  compound  of  about  10  parts  oxygen, 
and  90  barium.   The  peroxide,  of  whichthe  proper- 
tions  are  not  known,  is  a  substance  of  a  grey  colour. 
— Oxide  of  strontiant  is  strontian  which  is  a  compound 
of  about  44  parts  stronuan,  and  7  parts  of  oxygen.— 
Oxide  of  magnesia^  is  magnesia,  a  compound,  which  n 
supposed  to  CMsist  of  about  II  of  its  metaMic  base  + 
7  oxygen.-Os«f  ^-^^^  ]^N&AepQl|^^which 
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ii  fuppOMd  M  «oMali  tkont  flS  per  cent  of  ozneo.— 
OjiMe  tf^lmcma,  is  gtiicirai.  vhioh  oonukit  about  44 
ftihr  ooit.  «f  «ky^D, — alumtna,  if  alunuDs,  a 
VMnooadof  almit  lOOva^  its  metaUic  base. 

4-  w  parts  of  osygen.— VAUi£ar^«rott  ia*e4he  protoxide, 
wticfais  aWackp«w4«x,  kaowamniefbciaeb^thenaine 
of  aaartial  «tkiafis ;  and  Uie  jwroMrf?,  wbioh  is  ted,  and 
was  fonnerly  cmed  saffnwi  «f  Man.  The  proportion  of 
oxygen  which  the  protoxide  contains,  has  been  esti- 
mate "ft-om  '28  to  parts  of  trcygen  +  100  iron. 
The  peroxide  consists  of  100  parts  of  iron  +  42 
nearly. — Oxides  of  nickel  are  the  protoxide^  which  is 
blackish  ash  ^y ;  and  the  'peroxwe,  which  is  black* 
Their 'propoitioat  we  «s  AUow : 

FMtoziae    too  ....  29-68 

Peroxide   100  ....  44-445 

Tlie  protoxide  is  tasteless^  and  soluble  in  the  acids,  form- 
iog  with  them  a  grass  green  solution.— Ojwin  of  cobalt, 
•M4he  protoaktef  whiai  is  a  blue  powdert  and  the  per- 
■oj^  which  it  bladt.  llkeir  fvi^KirUwu  arc  nearly  as 
ibDow: 

CMt.  flijyMi. 

ProtcneMe  100   «7- 

Peroxide  100   96-77 

The  protoxide  dissolves  in  adds,  forming  a  green  solu- 
tum  IB  muriatic  addi  and  a  red  one  in  sulphuric  and 
Bitrite  adds.  —  Oxidet  of  manganae  are  the  ontoxidet 
wb&ch  is  green,  aAd  tne  ftetwdde,  wliidi  is  blade,  in 
nearly  the  tbllowing  ^it^iortions : 

Protoxide of^naDgaBeie   100  ....  26-75 

Teroxide   100  ....  56-SIS 

The  perotxide  of  manganese  is  found  native  in  .great 
abun&jice;  and  when  pure,  has  a  dark  steel-grey  co- 
kmr.  It  is  brittle,  and  very  -soft,  soiling  the  fingers : 
the  qiedfic  gravity  is  about  four* — Oxides  of  cerium  are 
ih6  .pro0oxiWf  which  is  black,  and  the  penxide,  which 
ia  icddtth  brown,  in  nearly  the  following  proportions: 

Pirotoxideof eerivn    100  ....  17*41 

Peroxide   100  ....  SB-US 

'Otides  of  ttrmmm  are  the  pntoxidct  which  is  greyish 
blaeki  tiadAe  peroxide,  vUch  is  y^ow,  in  nearly  the 
"leUewing-proportionB:  • 

l^Moxide of uHBium   100....  6-4 

IVnxide   100  ....  9-6 

Oxide  of  xsnCt  a  white  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  is  composed  of  100  parts  6r  metal  +  25*  of  oxy 
gen  nearly.  It  combbes  readily  with  acids,  and  forms 
neatral  salts.  It  is  used  as  a  paint,  and  aoswen  very 
well  as  a  water  colour.— Oj»dln  ^ lead  are  ^eprtrioxide, 
which  is  yellow;  the  peroxide,  which  is  brown;  and  the 
red  oxide,  which  is  considered  as  a  compound  of  the 
two.  Thdr  prpportiims  are  nearly  as  follow : 

rpniloxideof  ted   100  ..  7*692 

Pimide   100  ...  15-984 

Red  oxide  100  ..  11-06+ 

'The.  protoxtde  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluUe  in  pot- 
-'-asb  and  adds.    Carbonic  acid,  combined  with  this 
oxide,  forms  the  powder,  which  is  well  known  by  tlie 
name  of  vhiU  lead*  ISie  peroxide  is  not  acted  on  by 
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Mlaharic  <w  iMc  add;  and  the  r«d  oxid^  commonly 
called  ted  lead,  or  minium,  is  a  beautiful  powder,  used 
as  ft  paint,  hixt  does  not  combine  with  any  other  sub- 
stance without  undergoing  decompoaicion.  AU  the 
oxides  ef  lead  are  very  ^sily  converted  into  glass.— 
Oxides  of  tin  are  the  protoxide,  which  is  ^reyjor  black ; 
and  ihe  peroxide,  which  is  mostly  yellow.  Tlidr  pro- 
peetione  are  nearly  as  follow : 

P^xideoftin   100..  18^5 -or  IS^ 

Peroxide   100  ..  27  2  or  27*64 

The  protoxide  is  a  taatelass  powder,  soluble  3n  both 
aoids  and  alkalies ;  but  the  union  of  ,tbe  peroxide  with 
both  is  very  weak,  and  may  be  separated  .by  iieat. — 
Oxides  9/  copper  are  the  prtdoxide,  which,  when  native, 
is  red,  and  when  urtificial  is  orange,;  find  the  pet-oxide, 
which.is  black,  end  ef  various  shades.  Their  proportions 
are  nearly  as  follow : 

Protoxide  of  copper......^..  100..  12-fi 

Peroxide    100  ..  2ff- 

The  oxides  of  copper  are  eawl^  reduced  to  a  mstallic, 
when  heated  with  oils,  &c.^-Oxide  qfbkmtah  is  «  ydlow 
powder,  composed  of  100  parts  of  metal,  +  11  «  IS  of 
oxy^n.  Bismuth  dissdved  in  nitric  add  produces  a 
predpitate  in  die  form  vX  a  yomAvr,  formerly  called  the 
MogMery  ^bittmUk,  which  is  considered  as  a  compound 
of  this  oxide  and  nitric  add^Oxides  qf  mercury  are  Uw 
protoxide,  whidi  is  a  black  powder,  otherwise  called 
eetkiops  per  set  and  tlie  red  -oxide,  otherwise  edled  the 
red preapitate.   Their  proportiois  are  nearly  as  follow: 

SlirrRirjf.  Ckn/gen. 

Protoxide  of  mercury   100  S*99 

Red  oxide   100  . .  7'99 

This  latter  oxide  has  an  -acrid  disa^eable  taste,  pos- 
sesses poisonous  qualities,  sets  as  an  escharotic  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  acquires  a 
black  colour  by  heating,  which  it  loses  again  as  it  cools. 
~-^Oxide  ^  silver  is  considered  to  be  a  compomHl  of  100 
)>arts  of  uie  metals  +  7*272  of  oxygen,  the  average  of 
different  experiments.— Oji(/«r  of  ^oU  are  the  jtrotoxide, 
which  is  ereen;  and  the  peroxide,  which  is  reddish 
brown.  Tndr  proportions  are  nearly  aa  follow : 

GaU.  -€bji(M. 
Firotoxide  of  gold  ....  100  4-026 
Peroxide   100  ..  9*889  to  12-077 

The  peroxide  is  a  tasteless  powder,  and  insduble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  muriatic  add^0jni2r<  qf  pktinum 
-are  ^e  protoxide,  which  is  black;  and  the jwroiru£ra 
'Whidi  is  dark  brown  or  grey.  Their  pn^rtioni  are 
nearly  as  follow : 

Platimim.  Oxygen. 

■Protoxide of plaUnum   100  ..  4*423 

Peroxide   100  ,.  11*86 

Hie  peroxide,  a  li^ht  powder,  dissdves  in  the  fixed 
alkalies,  combines  with  lime,  barytes,  and  strontian,  and 
•iff  the  base  of  the  sdts  of  platinum. — Oxide  of  palladium 
•is- composed  of  100  parts  of  the  metal  +  14*209  of 
oxygen. — Oxides  of  rhodium  are  the  ^mfoxufr,- which 
ts  Uack ;  the  deutoxide,  which  is  brown ;  and  tlie  per-, 
oxide,  which  is  red.  Their  proportions  -are  estimated 
to  be  needy- as  follow : 

Protoxide  of  rhodium   100..  6'71 

Deutoxide    100  ..  18-42  , 
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Oxide*  of  dtronium  are  the  protoxide,  which  is  green ; 
and  the  deutoxidci  which  is  brown.  The  protoxide  is 
easily  dissolved  by  acids ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  a  heat 
rather  below  redness,  it  becomes  insoltole* — Oxide$  of 
tiianium  are  the  protoxide,  which  is  blue ;  the  deutoxide, 
which  is  red ;  and  the  peroxide,  which  is  white. 
Chloridet.  The  princifnl  substances  worthy  of  notice, 
whidi  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  chlorides,  are 
as  follow : — Chloride  ^azote,  a  yellowish  (uly  matter,  is 
a  compound  of 

Azote   20  +  Chlorine   80 

Its  smell  is  peculiar  and  strong,  though  not  so  disagree- 
able and  injurious  to  the  lunj^s  as  that  of  chlorine.  It  is 
very  volatile,  and  soon  dissipated  when  left  in  the  open 
air.  When  hiated  to  SIS^  it  explodes  with  prodigious 
violence. — ChUmdes  phosphorus  are  the  pntochiinide 
and  the  percMoride ;  the  former  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  an  acid  caustic  taste.  The  latter  is  a  snow-white 
substance,  which  is  exceedingly  volatile.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  protochloride  is  1'4S. — Chloride  of  sulphur 
IS  a  ]i(^uid  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  of  an  acid,  hot, 
and  bitter  taste:  the  specific  gravity  is  about  i'T.— 
Chloride  of  arsenicj  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
butter  of  arsenic,  is  a  transparent  substance  of  the  con- 
sistence of  oil,  which  is  very  soluble,— CA/ori(2e  of  po- 
iassiunty  formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  otfebri/vge, 
or  digestive  salt  of  SUviust  and  by  the  French  called 
muriate  of  potash,  is  a  white  saline  mass,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  1-836.  It  is  composed  of  about  100 
parts  of  potassium  -]-  90  of  chlorine. — Chloride  of  so- 
dium is  another  name  for  common  salt,  or  sea  salt,  which 
is 'composed  of 

Chlorine   4*5....  60....  150 

Sodium....   S'    ....  40....  100 

Its  specific  gravity  is  ^l^.~Chloride  of  lime  is  another 
name  for  muriate  of  lime,  formerly  calleuj£xe(/  ammonia. 
It  consists  of  100  parts  of  cnloiioe  +  58*3  of  cal- 
cium. It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  deliquesces.  The  specific  gravi^  is 
1*76.^ — Chloride  of  bariumt  otherwise  odled  muriate  of 
barutest  is  formed  by  heating  barytes  in  chlorine  gas ; 
and  consisU  of  100  parts  of  barium  -t-  51,  nearly.  It 
has  a  pungent  taste,  is  pmsonous,  and  requires  2*29  parts 
c^wiUer,  of  the  temperature  of  190^,  to  dissolve  one  of 
this  salt.  lu  specmc  eravity  is  2*8257.— CUmtfe  of 
4trotUium,  or  muriate  of  strontian,  U  a  salt  of  a  pecu- 
liarly sharp  and  penetrating  taste.  It  is  composed  of 
100  strontium  +  40  chlwine,  nearly.  The  ^edfic 
gravity  is  1*4402.— CA/oridle  of  magnesium,  or  muritOe  of 
magnesia,  an  extremely  bitter,  hot,  biting  salt,  which 
requires  rather  more  Uian  half  its  weight  to  dissolve  it. 
Its  constituents  are  about 

Chlorine  74-2-  +  Magnesium  2S'8  =  100 

Chlorides  of  iron  are  the  protochloride,  which  is  grey ; 
and  the  perchloride,  which  is  brown,  llieir  proportions 
are  nearly  as  follow ; 

CSUprim.  Iron. 

Protochloride   100  ....  87*16 

Perchloride   100  ... .  54*08 

Chloride  n/*  manganese,  a  substance  procured  by  dissolv- 
ing the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  muriatic  acid,  is  of 
a  pure  delicate  light  pink  colour,  which  melts  at  a  red 
heat  without' alteraUon  in  close  vessels ;  when  exposed 
to  the  air  it  deli<}ue8ce8.  It  is  composed  of  nearly  the 
following  proportions : 

Chlorine   54  ....  100-     ....  4*5 

Manganese......  46  ....    85*18  ....  3*83 


Chloride  ^  ztnct  originally  called  buUer  of  mnc,  is  ob- 
tained br  distiUii^  a  mixture  of  sine  filings  and  ccwro- 
sive  sublimate,  aml  conristsof  nearly  one-half  chlwinei 
and  one-hdf  sine  It  deliquesces  speedily  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.1 — Chloride  qf  lead,  formerly  distin- 
guished by  Uie  name  otplumbeum  eometm,  or  hora*lead. 
It  is  a  transparent  gre3nsh-white  mass  resembling  horn 
in  appearaoce,  and  consists  of  about 

Chlorine   25-78  ....  100*     ....  4*5 

Lead   74-22  ....  287-88  ....  12-965 

100- 

Chlorides  of  tin  are  the  proiochloride,  which  is  of  a  erey 
colour  and  reunous  lustre;  and  the  perchloride,  long 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Juming  Uquor  of  Libavius, 
a  colourless  liquid  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
smokes  with  great  violence.  Their  constituents  are 
neariy  as  follow : 

OMm. 

Protochloride  of  tin   100  ... .  607 

Perchloride   100  ....  12302 

Chlorides  of  copper  are  iheprotoMoride,  oth«wise 
called  rosin  of  copper,  by  the  Frendi  muriate  of  ccmter, 
which  is  of  an  amber  colour ;  and  ihe  percUoriM,  which 
is  brownish-yellow.  That  proportions  aie  nearly  as 
follow : 

Copftr.  Odirima. 

Protochloride  of  copper ....  100  ....  56-25 
Perchloride   100  ....  112*76 

The  protochloride  u  instdnble  in  water,  but  Sfduble  in 
nitric  and  muriatic  ■  acids ;  when  the  porchlwide  is  ex- 
posed to  the  mr,  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  dumges  its 
colour  to  white,  and  then  green. — Chloride  ^  fiimniM  is 
of  a  greyish  white  colour,  and  consists  of 

Chlorine   83'6  4*  5 1 

Bismuth   66*4  ....  8*891 

Chlorides  of  mercury  are  the  protochloride,  comm(mIy 
called  calomel ;  and  the  perchloride,  known  by  the  name 
of  corrosive  sublimate ;  th^  have  likewise  had  the  names 
of  submvriate  ofmer^ny  mA  muriate  ^meremry.  Their 
constituent  paru  are  nearly  as  follow : 

JUncnry.         '  OUoriac. 

Prochloride  of  mercury   100   17*6 

Perchloride   100    35-2 

The  protochloride  of  mercnry  k  nBoally  ni  the  state  of 
a  dim  white  mass ;  but,  when  dowly  aubUmed,  it  cryi- 
talUses  in  four-aided  prisms.  It  hu  very  little  taste,  is 
not  poisonous,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  purga- 
tive. The  perchloride  of  mercury  is  generally  m  ue 
form  of  a  beautiful  white  transparent  mass  composed 
of  very  small  prismatic  needles.  Its  taste  is  excessively 
acrid  and  caustic,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  5*1398; 
when  swallowed  it  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons 
known ;  it  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  about  twenty  parts  of  cold  water.-— CA/oni/e  o/* 
^ver,  otherwise  called  horn  silver,  and  lately  distin- 
giushed  by  the  name  of  muriate  of  silver,  is  a  curay  preci- 
pitate obtained  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and 
mixing  the  solution  with  a  solution  of  common  salt.  Its 
consotuent  parts  are  neariy  as  follow : 

Chlorine   75*5          100*   ....  45- 

Silver   24*5  ....    32-5  ....  1375 
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CkhHde$  of  platiimm  tote  the  protocklorlde,  of  which 
^  little  is  known,  and      perdilonde,  which  conusta  of 

Platioum   100*    or  nearly....  12-135 

Chlorine   37*93    4-5 

-  Tills  chloride  is  of  a  dull  olive  brown  or  grcca,  has 
a  harsh  feel,  no  taste  or  smell,  and  is  iosoluble  in 
v-  ateT.— Chloride  of  antimony,  formerly  called  buiter  of 
miitimony,  is  a  fatty  mass  of  a  greyish  white  colour 
that  is  a  compound  of 

Antimony   5t-88   100-   5472 

Chlorine   45'J2  ....    82*22  ....  4-5 


100- 

This  chloride  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  is  very  volaUle, 
and  decomposed  with  water,  when  the  white  oxide  of 
aotiuooy  and  muriatic  acid  is  formed. 

Iodides. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  iodides,  with 
all  the  most  important  particulars  hitherto  known  re- 
specting them : 

Mim  com- 

MUmU.        lo^du.  Cobmr.  Inn'mg  vith 


lOU  mttal. 

Fotasuom   1   white  ....  312*5 

Sodium ......  1  ....  white  ....  — 

Calcium   1  ....  white  ....  — 

Barium   1  ....  white  ....  — 

Strontium ....  1  ....  white  ....  — 

Iron   1  ....  brown  ....  — 

Zinc   1  ....  white  ....  390-6 

Bismuth   1  ....  orange  ....  — 

Lead   1  ....  yellow  ....  — 

Tin   1  ....  orange  ....  — 

Cf^per   1  ....  brown  ....  — 


Mercury....  jjj  ^25* 

Silver   1  ....  greenish-yellow. ...  — 

Antimony....  I  ....  dark  red         ....  — 

Ammonia. 

Ammonia  is  a  gat^eous  compound  of  hydrogen  and  azote, 
which  was  formerly  called  harishontt  because  it  was 
often  distilled  from  the  horn  of  the  hart ;  also  spirit  of 
urine,  and  spirit  <^  tal  ammmiac.  It  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of 

Hydrogen   0-1947  ....  0-125x3 

Azote   09722   0^5 

AiiMMOiisa  it  Inuiiparait  and  cdooriest,  hai  a  pungent 
nndl,  an  aceid  taste*  imnediately  estingmsbes  flame, 
is  fiiftal  to  Birinisis,  wd  i>  Uriitcr  than  coauBaa  «ir,  its 
mcific  gim^  bang  0'fl9<^  that  ^  comMOB  air  being  1 . 
When  heated  to  the  tentperatore  of  about  IStf  the  am- 
meoia  sepanttes  under  the  fotm  of  a  gas ;  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  46°,  it  crystallizes ;  when  cooled  down  to  68°,  it 
assumes  the  appeonuioe  of  a  thick  jelly,  and  has  scarcely 
any  amell.  Ammonia  combines  rapidly  wiA  water ; 
cold  water  abeoite  this  gas  almost  instantaneou^,  and 
at  the  same  tiae  heat  is  evolved ;  and  the  specific  gra- 
Tity  of  the  water  is  diminished.  A  saturated  solution 
of  anawnia  n  said  t«  be  composed  cf  74*68  water  -l- 
S5'37  ammonia  as  lOO'OOO.  Ammonia  is  acted  upon 
with  considerable  energy  by  the  supporters  of  combus- 
tion. It  combines  with  sulphur  and  forms  a  sul[rfiuret ; 
also  with  the  oxides  of  ^Id,  silver,  and  platinum,  irom 
wfaidi  are  fytmedJulimMHi^  gMfJiimmating  tUver, 


tuadJiUminating plaimtm.  The  base  of  Ammoirfa  is  found 
to  be  a  metal,  to  which  the  name  of  amaioffniM  has  been 
given. 

Ht/drogur^t, 

The  principal  substances  thus  named  are  as  follow;— 
Ht/drogurets  of  carbon  are  two ;  namely,  h^drogiiret  of 
carbon^  otherwise  called  o2r/Ean/  geu,  which  possesses 
the  mechanical  properties  w  common  air,  is  ^titute 
of  taste  and  smell,  bums  with  greater  splndor  tlum  any 
other  known  gas,  and  detonates  very  loudly  when  mixed 
with  thrice  its  bulk  of  oxygra,  and  an  electrical  spark 
is  passed  through  it ;  its  specific  gravity  is  aboot  09745. 
Olefiant  gas  is  composed  by  weight  of 

Carbon   0-832    ....  0-75    ....  6  ....  lOO* 

Hydrogen  ..  0*1388   0*125  1  ....  16*66 

Water  is  said  to  absorb  one-twelfkh  of  its  bulk  of  ole- 
fiant gas. — Bihj^droguret  of  car6m,  or  carburetted  hydro* 

f en,  is  a  gaseous  substance  which  exhales  in  hot  weather 
rom  stagnant  waters.   It  is  composed  by  weight  of 

Carbon   0*  416          6-750  ....  8 

Hydrogen   0*069*  0*125  ....  1 

The  gas  which  exhales  in  coal,  mines,  known  by  the 
name  of  ^re-damp,  has  been  found  to  be  carburetted 
hydrogen.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*555. — Hydrogurets 
of  phosphorus  are  the  hydroguret  and  bihydroguret  of 
phosphorus,  two  gaseous  compounds.  The  hydroguret, 
otherwise  called  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gat,  has  the  smell 
of  onions,  and  a  bitter  taste,  burns  wiUi  great  splendor 
wlhen  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air ;  water  dissolves 
n^er  morb  than  2  per  cent,  of  this  gas :  it  produces 
no  altOTaUon  on  vegetable  blues,  but  precipitates  silver, 
mercury,  and  copper.  The  bihudngur^t  otherwise 
called  kydrosphoric  gast  does  not  Durn  like  the  former 
when  it  comes  into  common  air  or  oxygen  gas,  but  if  it 
be  mixed  wiUt  oxygen,  and  heated  to  300°,  it  exfdodes ; 
vrtien  mixed  with  chlorine  gas  it  bums  spontaneously. 
Water  is  found  to  absorb  me-eighth  of  its  volume  of 
this  gas. — Hydroguret  of  potassium,  a  grey  compound  of 
hydrogen,  is  composed  by  weight  of 

Potassium   100*    5- 

Hydrogen   0*616   0*0308 

Carburets. 

The  principal  compounds  distinguished  by  dtis  name  are 
as  follow :—  Carburet  of  nitrogen,  or  a»rt«,  otherwise 
called  cyanogen^  a  gaseous  compound  lately  discovered, 
which  is  composed  by  weight  of 

Azote   0*9722 

Carbon  0-832 

It  has  a  black  colour,  and  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  it  bums  with  a  beautiful  purple  flame.— Car^ire^t 
of  iron  are  denominated,  according  to  the  diftrent  stages 
of  the  process,  natural  steel,  or  that  which  is  obtained 
from  the  iron  ore ;  steel  of  cementation,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  blistered  steel;  and  cast  tied,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  of  2\\.~Carburet  of  manganese,  a  com- 
pound occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  iron  fouaderies, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  keeth.  It  is  composed  of 
thin  scales  having  the  appearance  and  lustre  «  metal, 
but  it  it  very  britUe. 

Phosphurets. 

Of  the  phosphurets  the  following  are  the  principal;  namely 
—  Phosphuret  of  iodine,  a  substance  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour ;  the  solidity,  fusibili^,  and  volatiH^  of  which 
TCfy  wUh  the  pnportiont  of  the  iiigredieiitt^/>Ao^p&N- 
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rdoftarim,  a  foft  povdCTi  of  a  dir^  lemon  colour, 
whidi »  compowd  in  nearly  the  fidknring  propordon  of 

PhospboruB  1-5  900 

Carbon  075   100 

It  bai  neither  smell  nor  taste,  burnt  below  a  red  heat» 
and  when  heated  to  redness  graduallj  gives  out  its 
pboqihOTis,  but  does  not  melt. — Pko^uret  ^  nt^pAur 
M  a  compound  which  bears  a  high  temperature  wiuiout 
decomposition* — PAMpAaref  of  artenie  is  a  black  com- 

rtnd,  formed  by  distilling  equal  parts  its  infredienis 
a  modoate  heat  It  ought  to  be  preserved  in  wato*. 
Pkotphwret  qf  peUuaum,  a  compound  of  a  chocolate 
colour,  boms  in  the  i^ien  ur,  and  when  thrown  into 
Water  detonates.— PAonAKraf  ^ nda  has  the  colour  and 
anpearance  of  lead.  It  is  converted  by  water  into 
pnosphate  oS  soda.— PAoipAure<  o/*  lime  is  a  compound 
of  a  deep  brown  colour,  that  falu  to  pieces  in  the  au*. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  it  has,  however,  the  pro- 
perly of  decon^iosing. — Photphuret  o/*  baryta,  a  com- 
pomid  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  the  constituents  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  nearly  in  the  foUowing  proportions: 


Baiytes....  9^5. 
Phosphorus   1-6  . 


,100 
15-78 


F&oipAufVf  droi^n  ii  a  compound  very  similar  to 
the  iffeoedii^.— i^AMpAaret  o^ troa,  a  metallic  substance 
procured  ftmn  that  sort  of  iron  whidt  is  called  cUd 
thort.  It  b  of  a  dark  sted  yrey  cdour,  exceedingly 
brittle,  and  not  very  soluble  m  acids.— JPAoipAifrvf  o/* 
iiKAe^  a  metallic  substance,  composed,  according  to 
soma,  of  100  nickel  15  vhosdiorus.— PAMpAwrvt 
a>baU  contains  about  one^fteentn  of  pbosphonis,  and  is 
much  more  fusible  than  pure  cobalt.— Jf%o^pAwvf 
manganete  is  of  a  white  cmour,  and  more  fbsible  than 
manganese. — Phoaphuret  zinc  is  of  a  white  colour, 
has  a  metallic  lustre,  is  somewhat  malleable,  and  when 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat  bums  like  Einc.-— PAofpAitref  ^ 
lead  is  composed  of  about  12  parts  phospburet  and  88 
of  lead.  It  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  separates  into 
plates  when  hammered. — Pk(^phuret  ^  tin  u  supposed 
to  be  composed  of  dwut  85  parts  of  tm  and  15  of  phos- 
phorus.— PAoipAuret  (^  copper  is  a  white  substance 
composed  of  about  80  parts  of  copper  and  90  of  phos- 
phorus. It  is  harder  than  iron,  not  ductile,  and  cannot 
easily  be  pulverized.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7*1990.— 
PAo^uref  ^  wteTCury  is  of  a  blade  colour,  and  solid 
consistence. — PAojpAurrt  of  $Uver  is  composed  of  about 
4  parts  of  silver  and  1  of  phosfiborus.  It  breaks  under 
the  hammer,  but  may  be  cut  with  the  knife. — Phomiku- 
fV#  ^  gold  is  composed  of  about  9S  parts  of  gola  and 
1  of  phosphimis.  It  is  brittle,  whiter  than  gol^  and  of 
a  crystallized  aiq>earance.— PAoipAured  ^ platinum  are 
the  protopho^uret  and  the  perpkotpkuret,  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  which  are  nearly  as  follow : — 

Protophosphuret  of  platinnm. .  100.  92'21 

Perphosphuret.  100  42*25 

The  spedfic  gravi^  of  the  first  is  6 ;  that  of  the  second 
5*28.  They  are  both  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  and 
nonconductors  of  dectridty^PAotpAure^  ^  anlimonyt 
a  white  brittle  substanoe;  which  emits  a  green  flame 
when  melted.  It  is  composed  of  about  45  paru  anti- 
mony and  11  ^kosphorus. 

Sulphuret$. 

fhe  prindnd  sdphnrets  are  as  follow  :—&i(pAHrv< 
MNlm^  a  olack  compound  leaeniUbg  aul^nretof  antt- 


mttaj^S»dplMrH  of  carbon,  a  Umiid  as  tran^iasent  and 
odourless  as  water ;  is  composed  of  about  5*7  parts 
carbon  +  30  parts  of  sul|Aur.  It  has  an  acrid  taste,  a 
nauseous  smeft,  and  is  one  of  the  most  volatile  liquids 
known.  Its  ^>edfic  gravity  is  about  1  *272  or  1  '263. 
Sulphuret  of  carbon  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  so  in  dcdid  and  ether. — Sulphuret  of  phot- 
phorut,  a  ytilowish  white  compound,  is  composed  hi 
nearly  the  foUowing  |Hropoitioos»  by  wdght,  of 

Sulphur.  9   4  100 

Phosphorus  ..1*5   3   75 

Aildittr  and  phosdioms,  by  combining,  have  a  strong 
tendmcy  to  hquidi^. — Sulpkurett  ^  anmu:  are  two ; 
namdy,  a  scarlet  coloured  vitreous  compound,  called 
rof^gfar,  which  is  found  native  in  diferent  parts  of  ^i- 
rope;  and  a  yellow  coloured  powder,  which  is  called 
orTtifMCTi/,  and  may  be  artifidally  prepared  by  sublimins 
arsenic  and  sulphur  by  a  heat  not  sufficient  to 
them.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  redgar  is  3'S384  ; 
that  of  the  oqiiment  3-45^.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some,  that  these  two  substances  di^  merely  in  the  pro- 
portions of  sulphur  which  they  contain ;  but  thu  ia 
denied  by  others.  The  sulphurets  of  arsenic  cmisist  of 
about  58  parts  arsenic,  and  42  suldiur. — Sitdfitur^  o/" 
potasA  is  of  a  brown  colour,  not' unlike  the  liver  of  ani- 
mals, whence  it  was  called  Aepor  rw^uru,  or  liver  of 
sulphur.  When  exposed  to  tne  air,  it  becomes  grew, 
and  even  white.  It  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  is  dehquea- 
cent,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solu- 
tion of  hydrosulphuret  of  pota^,— Sulphuret  of  lime  is  an 
acrid  reddish  mass,  whicn  is  formed  by  heating  line 
with  sulphur.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  like  the  sulphuret 
of  potash.— iStt/pAurtffo^Aorytef  is  a  reddish  yellow  mass 
like  (he  preceding.- jSt^itref  of  magnctia  is  a  yellow 
powder,  slightly  t«^»^nated*—Stdphurett  of  iron  are  the 
protosu^ihur^  andue  pertidphurett  which  are  called  by 
mineralogists  the  magnetic  writes  and  the  a^ie  pyrites. 
The  former  is  of  a  bronse  colour,  and  the  latter  ydlow, 
but  both  have  the  metallic  lustre.  The  addiUon  of  sul- 
phm*  to  iron  renders  it  permanently  magnetic— Sui^oAii* 
ret  f^f  nidel  is  a  brittle  yellow  compound,  that  ia  not 
magnetic.  It  is  composea  of  about  1»  nickd  -H  15  sul- 
phur.— Sulphuret  of  cobak  is  a  yellow  compound  that  is 
scarcely  decomposed  by  heat> — Sulphur^  of  ^iteanesit 
a  green  compound,  is  composed  in  neariy  the  foUowing 
proportimis:  of 


Manganese  ....  74*5 
Sulphur   95-5 


100- 
84*92 


SulphurH  one  exists  native  In  the  ore  caHed  blende^ 
ana  is  composed  of  abmit  SS  abe  15  sulphur. — 
nAarefs  lead  are  the  sa^gAafwf  and  the  bisuIpkureU 
The  siimhnret  of  lead  is  found  native,  and  in  that  ^« 
is  called^ailnfa,  whidi  is  composed  of  about  100  lead  + 
15  sulphur.  The  bisulpburet  is  said  to  contain  about  95 
parts  of  suljrfiur  — Smlphufett  of  tin  are  the  prototuhih»' 
ret  and  the  persulphuret.  The  first  is  composed  or 100 
tin  +  25  to  27*£M>  sulphur,  according  to  different  ex- 
periments. The  persulphuret,  long  known  by  the  name 
of  aurum  mosaicum,  or  iKtuttwia,  mosaic  golJ,  is  said  to 
consist  of  100  tin  +  593  or  55*25  sulphur.  Mosaic 
gold,  which  is  in  the  form  of  light  scales,  is  insoluble  in 
water  or  alcohol,  and  not  acted  upon  dtlier  by  muriatic 
or  nitric  add.  — iSK^iir«<<  copper  are  said  to  be  the 
sulphurett  which  is  black,  and  composed  of  about  100 
copper  +  85  sulphur ;  and  the  huulf^uret,  which  is 
Tolow,  and  composed  of  100  copper  +  30  sulphur. 
They  are  both  found  native,  and  the  first  may  dso  ba 
fimnsd  artifidally  .■—Sv^araf  qfMtmttthjM  of  a  Uueish 
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Aiaenic  and 


eoloar,  and  Ii  compoied  ot  Acnt  100  Iriimiidi  +  S2*53 
talphar.  H  it  floniecinief  found  iiftUve.---Aii4Mb(nto  ^ 
mertury  are  the  prototiUphtrett  which  «  black,  aod  die 
ferm^pmnit  which  ii  red.  The  first,  which  is  in  the 
fiffin  of  a  powder,  and  or^mally  called  athu^'  mneral, 
consists  (H  100  mercury  +  8-S  sulphur.  The  per- 
solpburet  was  formerly  called  cmiuiAar,  and  when  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder  is  known,  in  commerce,  by  the 
name  of  vermiUiam.  It  consists  of  100  mercury  +  16 
sulphur.  This  sulphuret  is  decomposed  by  distillation 
with  fixed  alkalies,  lime,  and  barytet ;  but  it  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  muriatic  acid. — Suipkuret  of  silver  is  a 
black  or  deep  Tiolet  compound,  of  about  100  silrer  4- 
14*9  or  14*59  sulphur,  lit  is  more  fusible  than  silver; 
may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  crystallises  in  small  nee- 
dles. Its  spedfic  graii^  is  rather  more  than  l.—Sid- 
fkmrei  tfg<M  is  a  black  compound,  of  about  100  gold 
+  21*95  or  24-39  sulphur. — StdvhureU  ^plaHnttm  are 
^  praiotiUphurett  which  is  blueish*grey;  the  deuto- 
ttdmuret,  which  is  blueish-black ;  and  the  pemUphurett 
whidi  is  a  dark  inm-grcy.  Their  constituent  paru  are 
aearly  m  thefallowiiy  fmiapoBioiiB! 

Phtkmm.  StJphm-. 

FlroCi»iihlHiretor|^atiiium..lOO.  19^ 

Deutosufphuret  100.  SS-Sl 

PersulphureC  100......  88-8 

The  persulphuret  is  a  conductor  of  electric!^,  and  its 
spedfic  gravity  is  3*5. — Sulphuret  ^  paUadium  is  rather 
pder  than  the  pure  metal,  and  extremely  brittle.  It 
conusts  of  about  100  palladium  -f  24  snlohur. — SiUpku- 
ret  of  antimony  is  a  leaden<^^y  cmopouna,  of  about  100 
antimony  +  29*870  or  37*000  sulphur,  accmding  to  dif- 
ferent experiments.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  4*368. — 
Sulpkta^  qf  molybdenum  is  found  native  in  the  metallic 
ore  called  molyoaena  in  nearly  the  proportions  of  100 
BM^ybdaium  +  66-£  sulphur.— SaMvivf  oftung^len  is 
ft  greyish-black  oon^imd  in  neany  the  propwtiQns  of 
IWt  timgitm  -I-  83*26  anliduir. 

JUayt, 

Hetals  undergo  changes,  by  combination,  in  their  ductility, 
malleability,  hardness,  Arc.  Their  malleabUitjr  and  duc- 
tility are  mostly  impaired ;  thus  gold  forms  brittle  alloys 
with  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals.  Their  hardness  is  fi«-  Cobalt  and 
qoentl^  increased  so,  that  iron,  by  a  small  additim  of  Manganese  and 
gold,  IS  said  to  a(*^mre  a  hardness  supierior  to  steel.  Zinc  Mid 
Their  colour  is  varied:  thus  the  addition  of  a  small 
■uantity  of  arsenic  to  copper  renders  it  white,  and  the 
alloy  01  antimony  and  conwr  is  frf  a  violet  colour.  The 
qieafic  granity  the  alloy  is  seldom  the  mean  of  its  Lead  and 
component  puts.  In  some  cases  it  is  superior,  and  in 
others  inferior ;  as  in  the  case  of  gold  with  sine,  tin,  bis- 
nmUi,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  where  the  'specific  gravity 
the  alloys  is  greater  than  the  mean  of  their  compo- 
aeots ;  and  in  the  case  of  gold  with  silver,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  iridium,  and  nickel,  thdr  spedfic  gravity  is  less ; 
and  so,  likewise,  in  the  case  of  other  alloys,  ihe  fuu-  Tin  and 
bility  of  the  alloys  is  in  many  instances  increased ;  thus 
j^atmum  is  rendered  easay  nnible  by  arsenics  and  the 
alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  bianuUh,  rndts  at  m  temneiatuie 
bolow  dwt  t^bnlii^  water,  ■hhongh  Irismiidi,  the  moat 
fiwUe  of  dw  tbre^  leqiures  a  much  higlKr  degree  of 
heat.  Tlwdloy  of  iron  and  arsenic  ivfoondnathre,  and  is 
known  among  nuneiak^isU  by  the  name  of  mitpiekels  Coppet  and 
thi^  of  tfai  aim  iron  is  a  useAd  alloy  called  tm-pMet  and 
in  Scotland  white  iron,  wlndi  is  formed  by  dipping  thin 
plates  of  iron  into  melted  Un.   Tin  and  unc  are  c<mi- 

.  blned  into  the  alloy,  which  is  called  peuter,  which  is 
naoh  bacdtf  than  xinc,  and  mocfa  atronger  than  tin. 


The  alloy  of  tb  and  lead  it  called  pgntert  and  also 
Hn^/aff,  which  latter  being  more  soluble  than  either  of 
the  Mfaer  metals  separately,  is  used  by  plumben  as  a 
solder.  Hie  alloy  of  ctrnter  and  arsenic  is  called  wUte 
coj^HT  or  wkde  itm^aet  that  of  cq»per  and  anc  is  known 
by  the  name  of  &ran;  aod  if  zinc  in  the  metallic  state 
be  melted  with  o^^ier  or  brass,  the  alloy  is  known  by ' 
the  name  of  pinekbeck,  Princ^t  m^al.  Prince  Rupert  t 
metal.  The  dloys  of  comer  and  tin  are  employed  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  under  the  names  c^belimetalt  am- 
Ron  metal,  bninze^  tinned  copper,  and  Ute  like.  The 
alloy  of  silver  and  copper  is  en^loyed  in  most  countries 
fat  cdnage.  The  standard  or  sterling  silver  of  Britain 
is  a  compound  of  12$-  silver,  and  1  alloy,  i.  e.  1  cop- 
per. Its  spedfic  ^vin',  after  simple  fusion,  is  10*200. 
GoiA  is  alloyed  with  duier  silver  or  copgetf  or  hoidk  for 
coinage.  Sterling  or  standard  gold  connsts  of  pure 
gold,  with  one-twelfth  alloy.  The  spedfic  gravity 
m  gold,  alloyed  with  one  twen^-foorth  of  silver  and 
one  twenQr-fourth  of  copper,  is  17*344.  The  bulk  of 
the  metals,  before  combination,  is  2'70(^  after  it  8*767- 
The  alloy  of  anUmony  and  comer  was  originally  cdled 
by  the  alchymists  the  r^iUu  ^  Femu. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  most  important 
alloys,  in  Uie  order  of  the  diiEbent  enbatances  as  they 
have  been  givoi. 


Potassium  and 
Iron  and 


Nickel  and 


Potassium 

Sodium 
Iron 
Zuw 
Tin 

EST 

Bismuth 

Cobalt 

Sodium 

Arsenic 

Potassium 

Sodium 

Tin 

Arsenic 
Iron 
Cobslt 
Inm 
Iron 
Arsouc 
Potassium 
Sodium 
Iron 
Aisenic 
Patasuom 
Sodium 
Inm 
Cobalt 
Zinc 
Bismuth 
Arsenic 
Potassium 
Sodinm 
Iron 
Zinc 
Bisnnith 
Lead 
Arsenic 
Potassium 
Iron 
Nidel 
Manganeae 
Zinc 

S 


Copper    and  Btsmnth 
Lead 
Tin 

Bfercury  and  Arsenic 
TeBuriiun 
Potassium 

Iron 

Zinc 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Tin 

Coppw 

Silver    and  Arsenic 
Iron 
Cobalt 
Zinc 
Bismuth 
Lead 
Copper 
Tin 

Mercury 
Gold     and  Arsenic 
Potasunm 
Iron 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Manganese 
Zinc 
Bisarath 
Lead 
Tin 

Mercury 
SOver 

Platinum  and  Ataenic 
Sodium 
Iron 
Zinc 
BismnCh 
Lead 
Tin 

Copper 
and  ^inc 


Copper 
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Katinum  and  Mercury 

Silver 
Gold 

Fftlladtum  and  Gold 

Flatfamm 
Silver 

sr 

Tin 

Bismath 
Iron 

Lead 
Copper 
SUver 
Gold 

Antimony  and  Anenic 
PotasBium 
Iron 
Zinc 
Bismuth 
Lc»d 
Tin 
Copper 


Iridittin  and 


Antimony  and  Mercury 
Silver 
Gold 

Molybdaium  and  Arsenic 
Iron 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Mbuganese 
Zinc 
Bismuth 
Lead 
Tin 
Copper 
SUver 
Gold 
Plathiom 

Tungsten   and  Silver 


Antimony 

Bismuth 

Manganese 


Addt. 


The  acids  are  noir  chemically  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing properties :  they  possess  an  acid  taste,  change  the 
blue  colours  of  vegetable  substances  to  red;  and  if 
these  blues  have  been  previously  converted  to  green  by 
alkalies,  the  acids  restore  them  i^ain.  They  moreover 
unite  with  water  in  almost  any  proportion;  and,  by 
combining  with  albilieSt  earths,  and  most  of  the  metellic 
oxides,  they  form  with  them  the  compounds  called  salts. 

Hie  acids  may  be  distinguished,  accwdinj;  to  their  base, 
into  those  tluit  contun  oxygen,  chlorinet  iodine,  fluorine, 
and  cyanogen,  in  which  order  they  may  be  most  con- 
vemently  arranged  as  follows : 

Aads  eoataining  oxygen.  The  acids  having  0!^gen  united 
to  a  combustible  or  combustibles  are  as  ftdlow  t-^Nitnc 
ttckl,  otherwise  called  toater  ^  nitre  and  xptn*<  0/  nitre, 
but  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  aqua  JbHist 
is  a  gaseous  body  obtained  from  nitre,  which  consists  of 
loo  oxy^n  and  35  nitrogen  or  azote.  The  order  of  its 
aflinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Nitric  add. 

Barytes 
Potash 
Soda 
Strontites 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Ammonia 
Glucioa 
Alumina 
Zircoaia 
Oxide  of  Zinc 
Iron 

Manganese 

Cobdfc 

Nickel 

Lead 

Tm 

Copper 

Bismuth 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Mercury 

Silver 

Gold 

j^atinom. 


Nitrom  addt  another  cmnbiaation  of  nitPOgen  with  a 
larger  portion  of  (ucy^ea,  consists  of  100  mtragm  and 
3S0  oxygen. — Carbtmie  acid,  a  gaseous  body,  otherwise 
called  carbonic  add  gas,  consists  of  100.  carbon  and 
tbovA  250  oxygen.  Cu-bonic  acud  extinguishes  a  candle, 
and  is  vxAt  for  reniration.  Its  sptidfic  gravity  ia  1*527. 
The  order  itf  its  uEnitieB  is  neariy  as  fiMiows : 

Carbonie  add. 

Barytes 

Strontites 

Lime 

Potash 

Soda 

Magnesia 

Ammonia 

Glucina 

Zirconia 

Metallic  oxides. 

Barade  add  is  procured  from  bonuc  in  the  form  of 
a  powder,  whica  it  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 


Ilie  order  of  its  affinities 


readily  dissfUves  in  alcohoL 
is  nearly  as  follows : 

Boracie  add. 

Lime 

Barytes 

Strontites 

Potash 

Soda 

Mi^nesia 

Ammonia 

Glucina 

Zirconia 

Metallic  oxides 

Water 

AIcfAoI. 

Phosphoric  add  is  a  compound  of  100  phosphorus  and 
about  114'6  oxygen,  which  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
and  is  not  volatile.  The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nitric  acid. — Phosphorous  acid  is 
t  compound  of  100  phosphorus  and  about  76  oxygen. 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Photfhoroui  add 

Imm 
Barytes 

Strontites 
Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 
Glucina 
Alumina 
Srconia 
Metallic  tnddei. 

H^pofko^pikorout  add  is  a  compound  of  100  phosphorus 
wtd  about  37*44  oxygou  —  Stdplmric  ado,  formerly 
called  od  qf  vitriol,  is  a  compound  of  100  sulfur  and 
about  150  oxygen ;  it  is  colourless  like  water,  sunewhat 
of  an  oily  consistency,  without  smdl,  but  of  an  acrid 
tasie.  Su^duiric  add  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  water, 
the  specific  pavity  beim;  at  least  1'850^  and  it  boils  at 
the  temperature  <n  620°.  Its  affinities  ere  nearly  in  the 
aame  onler  as  those  of  the  nitric  add^Sidplutrous  acid 
isacanuHHindofe^ual  parts  of  sulfur  and  oxygen.  The 
order  or  its  aflhitwa  in  foniuw  subhitea  it  aMrly  as 
fiiHowa: 
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Buytet 

Lime 

Potash 

Soda 

Stnmtites 

Magnesia 

Ammoiua 

Gludna 

Alumina 

Zirconia. 

Aneme  ocsrf,  a  white  solid  compoond  of  100  anentc  and 
■boot  52<S1  oxj^gen;  its  specific  gravi^  it  3*S91 ;  when 
heatod  strongly  it  nsdto,  and  is  colmrted  into  a  glass ; 
it  dissolves  dowly  in  cold,  but  readilr  ia  hot  water*  and 
is  decomposed  by  the  sitiq;>le  acidifiable  combustibles. 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Arsenic  acid. 

Lime 
Barytes 

Strontitea 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Gludna 

Alumina 

Zhrconia* 

ArtenioMt  add,  fonoerly  called  vjtite  anenic,  or  eamply 
arsenic,  is  a  compound  of  100  arsenic  and  &om  32  979 
to  34*990  of  oxygen.  Both  these  acids  are  noxious.— 
Antimoniac  acia,  a  stra  .^-coloured  powder,  consists  of 
100  antimony  and  about  35'536  oxygen. — Antimonious 
acid^  or  the  deutoxideofantimoni^y  consists  of  100  anti- 
mony and  from  23  to  29  oxygen. — Chromic  acid,  a  com- 
poond of  a  de«rp  red  colour,  and  a  rtiarp  metallic  taste, 
u  composed  or  100  diromium  and  about  87*72  oxygen ; 
it  giTei  different  coloured  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
nitrate,  of  mercury,  <tf  sihrer  and  copper,  &c. — Molybdic 
add  ia  a  whHa powder  whidi  is  sofuole  hi  SOOparts  of 
boiling  water.  Hu  solution  is  a  pale^ellow.  Ilie  spe- 
d&c  gniTity  of  the  acid  Is  3460. — Twigsffe  add  is  a 
tastelesarellow  powder  insoluble  in  water.  Hie  order 
of  its  afluiities  is  the  same  as  Uut  of  arsenic  acid. 
Adds  xoitk  ttoo  or  more  bases.  Hiese  acids  contain  oxygen 
united  to  more  than  one  substance  as  a  base.  They  nave 
been  commonly  called  v^etable  acids,  because  they  are 
mostly  derired  from  ve^dile  substances.  They  are  as 
follow  i-~Aeetie  add  which  exists  in  three  states ;  namely, 
in  that  of  vineettr,  when  it  is  first  prepared ;  in  that  of 
acetous  add,  men  it  is  purified  by  distillation ;  and  that  of 
aceticadd,  othenrise  called  radical  vinegar,  when  it  k  con- 
centrated by  means  of  dtfllerent  processes.  Vin^ar  ia 
a  liquor  procured  by  bringing  wine,  beer,  &c.  into  con- 
tact with  .the  external  air  at  a  temperature  of  80°.  Ite 
specific  fp-avity  varies  from  l-OlSfi  to  1*0351,  according 
to  the  liquid  from  wliicb  it  has  been  procured.  It  is 
very  subject  to  decomposition. — Acetous  acid  is  a  colour- 
leu  liquor,  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  evaporates  com- 
pletely when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat. — Acetic  acid, 
which  was  formerly  distineuished  by  the  name  of  vinegar 
^  Venus,  is  colourless  like  the  preceding,  but  has  an 
enpyrenmatic  saoelL  Thewecinc  gravity  of  distilled 
vinegar  varies  from  1*007  to  1*0095,  that  of  aceUc  acid 
when  at  its  highest  is  1*080,  but  Uiis  varies  according 
to  the  proportion  of  water  which  it  contains.  Acetic 
acid,  in  this  state,  is  extremely  acrid  and  pungent,  red- 
dens mA  OMfodaa  the  skb  my  ^ddy,  isTery  vdlaUle, 


and' takes  fire  raptdlv  in  the  open  air.  It  requires,  how- 
ever, a  strong  heat  for  its  decompoution.  The  order  of 
its  affinities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Acetic  add, 

Barytes 

Potash 

Soda 

Stron^tes 

Lime 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Metallic  oxides 

GluGina 

Alumina 

ZirconuL 

Benzoic  add,  otherwise  called  Jltfvoers  of  benzoin,  is  a 
fine  light  powder  procured  from  the  gum  boazoin,  ^ch 
is  a  compound  of 

Carbon  74*41  +  Oxygen  90-43  Hydnwen  5-163b10O. 
It  is  volatilized  in  wmte  fumes  by  a  mo^rate  heat,  re- 
quires for  sfdudon  about  twen^-roor  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  and  is  soluble  m  alcohol.  The  nder  of 
its  af&ities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Benxoicadd, 

White  oxide  of  arsenic 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia 
Barytes 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Alumina. 

Sttcdnic  add,  or  the  add  procuredfrom  amber,  is  a  com- 
pound of 

47-888  oxygen -|-47'600  carbon+4-512  hydrogeB=100. 
It  is  obtmned  in  the  form  of  crystals,  wUch  soluble 
in  twen^-four  times  their  weight  of  water.  The  order 
of  its  afimities  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Sacdnic  add, 

Barytes 

Lirae 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

Metallic  oxides. 

MoroxaUc  add  is  a  compound  obtained  in  tte  form  of 
crystals  from  a  salt,  the  production  of  ^  wood  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  that  is  readily  sdidile  in  water  and  iU> 
eoliel.—  Campkoric  add  is  a  compound  «bUsned  by  dis^ 
tilling  camphor,  with  four  times  its  weight  of  nitric  add, 
till  diout  twenty  parts  of  acid  have  been  '^ployed ; 
it  has  a  slightly  acid  bitter  taste,  and  a  smell  like  saffi^ ; 
it  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  readily  dis- 
solved by  boiling  alcohol.  The  order  of  its  affinities  is. 
nearly  as  follows : 

Camphoric  add. 
Lime 
Potash 
Soda 
Barytes 
Ammmia 
Alumina 
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BoUtk  add  consUti  of  white  cr^riUk  obtdned  from  the 
Juice  of  the  bolehu  psettdo-igniarhit ;  it  resembles  tartar 
m  its  taste,  and  requires  180  times  its  weight  of  water 
to  dissolve  it ;  when  hei^  it  rises  in  vapour. — Suberic 
add  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  by  digest- 
ing one  part  of  suber  or  cork  in  ux  parts  of  nitric  acid. 
Watefi  at  the  temperatan  of  140°,  dissolves  one-thirty- 
ftighth  of  its  wBiglit  of  this  add,  and  one-eis^tieth  at 
the  temperature  of  55°;  when  heated  it  melts,  and  crys- 
tallises  on  cooling ;  it  precipitates  tbo  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  muriate  of  tin,  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  uid  acetate 
of  lead.  Tbe  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  fi^ows  i 

Sabericadd, 

Barytes 

Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Alumina 

Metallic  oxides. 

Pjfrotartarie  add  is  a  sublimate  obtained  by  ^stilline 
tartar  with  potash ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  agmn  when  subjected  to  evaporation.^ — 
Oxalic  acid,  an  acid  so  called  because  it  has  been  found 
to  exist,  native,  in  the  oxaiit  acetoiella,  or  wood  sorrel, 
was  wiginally  called  taccharine  acid,  or  the  add  of  wgavt 
because  it  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  su^  with 
nitric  acid  in  form  of  crystals,  which  dissolve  m  twice 
their  weight  of  cold,  and  in  an  equal  weight  of  hot 
water ;  they  are  also  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in 
ether,  though  spuingly ;  they  effloresce  in  the  air,  and 
become  covered  with  a  white  powder,  but  in  a  red  heat 
they  are  entirely  decomposed.  These  crystals,  in  a  per- 
fect state,  are  found  to  consist  of  real  add  77,  water  SS. 
The  acid  is  composed  of 

Oxygen..  64  +  carbon.,  SS  +  hydrogen..  4  =  lOO. 

The  ordCT  <tf  its  affinities  is  nearly  oa  fbllows ; 

OxaUc  add, 
Idme 
Barytes 
Strontites 
Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia 
Alumina. 

MtUUic  add  is  obtained  from  a  mineral  calltfd  mellite, 
or  the  honof-^one,  in  the  state  of  crystals,  but  is  not 
very  soluble  in  water.   It  is  composed  of 

Oxygen  53*54  +  carbon  47'1 1  +  hydrogen  045  b  100. 

Tartaric  add  is  obtained  from  the  common  cream  of 
tartar,  and  forms  regular  crystals,  which  require  for 
solution  five  or  six  parts  of  water  at  60°  Fahrenheit. 
Tliese  crystals  are  found  to  consist  of  real  acid  88*75, 
and  water  11*25.  The  acid  is  composed,  according  to 
dtflferent  experiments,  of 

ll-050orS5'98....  69^1  or60^  ....  6^or3-79. 

The  order  of  its  affinities  is  the  same  as  that  of  oxalic 
add. — Citric  add  is  obtained  pure  and  in  a  crystallized 
ibrm,  by  a  particular  process,  from  the  ex^essed  juice 
•f  lemons  mixed  with  powdered  chalk.  The  crystals 
consist  of  real  add  100  and  water  96*58.  The  add  is 


deconqioied  at  a  Ugh  teuipwatiue^  and  fbund  by  dif* 
Parent  experiments  to  cnisist  of 

59«^ar54-881  ..  SS-811^1-3e9  ..  e^nTaOO: 
The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  th« 
oxalic  acid.  It  is  exceedin^y  soluble  in  water. — Sadacde 
acid,  so  called  because  it  was  first  obtained  from  sugar  of 
milk,  is  also  procured  in  tbe  form  of  a  white  pow&r  by 
heating  ^am  arable,  and  other  mucilaginous  stdistanoes, 
with  mtnc  add.  Heat  decomposes  this  add,  and  it  is 
soluble  in  60  parts  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  ia 
composed,-  according  to  di&rent  experimoits,  of 

Otygm.  Ccrbtm.  IMnmm. 

62^ or 61 -465....  SS-69 or 33*430....  3-68 or 5-100. 
The  ordw  of  its  affinities  it  neariy  as  fidlows : 

SadttcHc  addm 

lime 

Baiytes 

Magnesia 

Potaih 
Soda 
Ammonia 
Alumina 
Metallic  oxides. 

Uric  acid,  a  white  powdar  obtained  fimn  tbe  urinary- 
calculi,  is  destitute  of  both  taste  and  smdl ;  it  dissdrca 
in  17S0  parts  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60",  dec«n- 
poses  alkaline  hydrosulphurets,  and  nredjdtates  their 
sulphur.  From  the  distillation  of  the  uric  acwl  is  obtained 
asoblimate  that  is  said  to  be  anak^^ous'to  suodnic  add. 
The  constituent  parts  of  uric  addare  neuly  aa  fdknr: 

3S%57  +  34^  +  2-857  +  40  =  100. 

MaUc  add,  a  liquid  of  a  reddish  cdour,  is  obtained  in 
the  Kreatest  abundance  from  the  juice  of  apples,  to 
which  it  owes  its  name ;  when  evaporated  it  becomes 
thick  and  visdd ;  when  batted  in  the  open  fire-  it  rvhaW 
an  acrid  fhme,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  voluminous  coaL 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water.~5or6w  add,  a  transparent 
colonriess  fluid  obtained  from  the  pyna  aitagtaUmo,  or 
Mountain  Ash,  which  is  soluble  m  alcdiol  or  any  por- 
tion of  water.— Formte  add,  a  liquid  procured  from  the 
,fmdea  t^^,  or  Red  Ant ;  the  q|>edfiG  gravity  of  wbieh 
is  1*1168.  Its  constituent  parts  are  fimnd  to  ne 

Oxygen  64-22S+Hydrogen2«07+Cari)On89'970«:100L 

This  add  when  cooled  becomes  solid,  but  does  not 
cmtallixe^Xactic  addt  pro^red  frnn  aour  milk,  is  of 
a  brownish-ydlow  colour,  whidi  has  no  smdl  while  odd, 
but  when  heated  acquires  a  sharp  sour  odour;  it  doaa 
not  ciyitallize,  but  when  ev^torated  to  dryness  fiima 
a  smooth  varnish,  which  dissolves  readHy  in  doobd. 
Tbe  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  aa  fdhnrs  t 

LacHeac^ 
Barytes 
Potash 
Soda 
Strontites 
Lime 
Ammonia 
Magnetia 
Metallic  oxides 
Glndna 
Alumina 
Zirconia. 


Zutdc  add,  an  add  liqiur  obtaioadlfrfln 
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•tanoes  Uuit  have  underaone  an  acetous  fermentation.— 
GalUc  add,  a  compouna  substance  in  the  form  of  trans- 
parait  plates,  or  octahedrons,  procured  from  nutgalls,  is 
composed  nearly  in  the  following  proportions :  of 

Oxygen  38-36  +  Hydrogen  5*00  +  Carbon  56-64sl00. 

When  heated  it  has  an  aromatic  and  rather  unpleasant 
smell,  is  soluble  in  I  {  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in 
13  puts  of  cold  water ;  and  also  in  ether.  It  occasions 
a  precipitate  when  poured  into  solutions  of  |{lucina» 
yttria,  and  zirconia  in  acids ;  and,  upon  metallic  acids, 
It  acts  with  considerable  energy,  changing  the  colour, 
and  produces  precipitates  in  many  of  them ;  on  which 
account  it  has  been  frequently  used  as  a  reagent  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  metallic  bodies.— Tannm,  or  the 
tanning  principle,  a  substance  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
aud  an  astringent  taste,  is  to  be  procured  from  barks 
and  many  Testable  substances,  but  most  readily,  and 
in  the  greatest  purity,  from  nutgalls  and  catechu. 
Tannin  prepared  from  galls  is  found  to  consist  of 

Oxygen  54-654  + Hydrogen  4*186+ Carbon  4M86=sl00. 

The  bark  of  oak  is  generally  preferred  for  the  purpose  of 
tannbg;  but  other  barks  might  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  which 
exhibiu  the  quantity  of  tan  afforded  by  480  lbs.  of  dif- 
fBTOitbariu: 


Middle  sized  oak  cut)  aa 
in  spring.  J 

Spaoiuk  chesnnt.   21 

I^cester  willow,  large  *! 
size.  J 

Elm   13 

Lane  common  willow, .  1 1 

Ash   16 

Beech.   10 


Horse  cberant   9 

Sycamore   11 

Ixnnbardy  Poplar   15 

Birch   8 

Hazel   14 

Black  Thorn   16 

Coppice  Oak   32 

Oak  cut  in  autumn  ... .  SI 

Larch  cut  do   8 


The  inner  corUcal  layers  of  all  barks  are  found  to  con- 
tain the  greatest  quantity  of  tan,  that  of  oak  bark  being 
not  less  uan  serene-two.  Taooinfbrms  precipitates  with 
aolutioo  (tf  stardi,  gluten,  and  albumen,  and  with  many 
of  the  metallic  oxidea.  Besidea  the  natural  tannin  just 
spoken  of,  an  artificial  sort  haa  been  prepared  from 
diarcoaL  * 
Aadt  eontoining  eMorine,  Chlorine  fbrms  acids  by  com- 
Uniog  with  oxygen  or  with  a  combusUble.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  acids  are  as  follow Chloric  acid,  a  colour- 
less liquid,  cmsists  of  100  clilorine  and  about  111*11 
oxygen.   The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as  f^^ows : 

Chloric  mid. 

Ftotash 

Soda 

Barytes 

Strontites 

Lime 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Alumina. 

Perchloric  add  is  a  comj^nd  of  about  100  chlorine 
and  180  oxygen. — Muriatic  add,  otlierwise  called  hydro- 
cUorie  add,  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  in 
neariy  the  [n-ojrartions  of  oxy^n  100,  muriatic  acid 
341'5.  Muriabe  add  in  its  purest  form,  exists  in 
the  state  of  a  gas  which  is  permanent  over  mercury  only. 
It  lus  a  veiy  pungent  smell,  is  sufficiently  causUc  to 
blister  the  skin,  extinguishes  a  lighted  candle,  and  de- 
tonates when  exposed  to  the  %ot  of  the  voltaic  dis- 
duBge,  It  is  greedily  abKnfoea  by  water,  which  takes 


up  480  times  its  bulk,  and  has  its  qiecific  gnvity  in- 
creased from  1  to  1-200.  The  ordw  of  its  fuEnities  is 
neariy  as  ftdlows: 

ilf lAwfVB  ootf. 

Barytes 

Potash 

Strontites 

Lime 

Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Gludna 

Alumina 

Metallic  oxides. 

(^lorocarbonic  add,  otherwise  called  phoagene  gas,  is  a 
compound  of  chlorine  45,  and  caril>onic  oxide  I '75,  or 
of  cnlorine  4*5,  oxygen  1*0,  and  carbon  0*75.  This 
gas  is  more  disagreeable  and  suffi>cating  than  chlorine, 
and  a&cts  the  eyes  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When  tin, 
zinc,  antimony,  or  arsenic,  are  dissolved  in  it,  they  decom- 
pose it  by  absorbing  the  chlorine,  and  setting  at  liberty 
the  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  also  decoooposed  by  water, 
and  convtfted  into  muriatic  add  and  carbonic  acid. 

Addt  containii^  iodine.  Iodine  combines  with  suj^iorters 
and  combustibles  to  produce  the  following  acids: — Iodic 
add,  a  white,  semi-transparent  solid,  formed  by  the  com- 
binaUon  of  iodine  with  oxygen  in  nearly  the  proportions 
of  iodine  76^+oxygen  836=1000,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  about  15  to  4.  Its  spedfic  ^vi^  is  considerable*  fw 
it  sinks  rapidly  in  sulphuric  acid^CUorui^  add,  a  vo- 
latile compound  of  100  iodine  and  57*6  cblcmne.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  deliquesces,  and  its  solution  in  water 
contains  add  properties. — H^fdriodie  add,  a  gasemu 
compound  fi£  about  8*6804  iodine,  and  D0694  hydrogen. 
Water  absorbs  this  add  with  avidi^.  Wien  exposed 
to  a  heat  below  868^  the  water  is  driven  ana  the 
add  becomes  ctmcentnited.  Hydriodic  acid  is  colour^ 
less,  and  elastic  like  common  dr,  havinjj  a  smell  similar 
to  muriatic  add.  Hie  spedfic  graviqr  u  about  4*443. 

Add*  containing  Jluorine,  Fluorine  combines  with  com- 
bustibles, and  produces  the  following  acids.— F/uoric 
add,  which  is  obtained  from  floor  spar,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  hydroeen.  The  order 
of  its  affinities  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  foUowi: 

Ftuorie  add, 

time 

Barytes 

Strontites 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Glucina 

Alumina 

ZircfHiia 

Silica. 

Fhuiborie  add,  a  powerful  ga«eous  oon^wund  of  fluuine 
and  boron,  the  apedfic  gravity  of  which  is  detemined 
to  be  8  3709.  Water  is  sud  to  absorb  700  times  its 
volume  of  Uiis  gas.  The'  specific  nwity  of  the  limdd 
thus  obtdned  is  1*77,  which  is  totally  unfit  for  fespin^ 
tioD.  Its  spedfic  gravity  is  determined  to  be  aoont 
3*5735. 

Add*  containine  cyanogen.  Cyanogen  combines  with  chlo- 
rine, and  wiui  combustibles,  so  as  to  form  the  following 
adds  ^—ClUorocifanic  add,  or  the  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  dilorine,  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  strong  sxndl 
that  provokes  tears.  Ita  specific  gravity,  intbe  state  of  t 
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a  vapour,  is  about  ^-IS^. — H^roci/unic  kdd,  or  Prussic 
acid,  in  a  pure  state,  is  a  limpid  and  colourless  fluid, 
which  was  nrst  obtained  from  the  poivder  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Prussian  blue.  It  is  capable  of  assuming 
a  gaseous  form,  in  which  state  it  is  absorbed  by  alcohol ; 
is  not  inflammable,  and  when  received  into  the  lungs  is 
speedily  fatal.  As  a  liquid  its  taste  is  at  first  cool,  but 
soon  becomes  hot  and  acrid.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
with  the  temperature.  It  is  highly  volatile,  and  boils  at 
79*  Fahrenheit.  A  drop  of  it  placed  on  paper  becomee 
instantly  solid. —SuZ/jAorynfftc  iTCfW  is  a  colourless  liquid 
compounded  of  sulphur  100  and  cyanogen  53*3. — Ferro- 
c^nic  acid  is  a  pale  lemon-coloured  compound  of  100 
cyanogen,  and  from  34  to  37  iron.  It  u  destitute  of 
smcdl,  and  decomposed  by  heat*  or  b^-  exposure  to  a 
stroi^  light.  The  order  of  its  affinities  is  nearly  as 
fdlowsi 

Ferro-Ofonic  add. 
Barytes 
Strontites 
Potash 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Ammonia. 

Compound  Combustibles. 
Compound  combustibles  comprehend  alcohol,  ether,  oils, 
resins,  and  bitumens. — Alcohol^  or  the  spirit  of  wine,  is 
a  transparent  liquor,  as  colourless  as  water,  of  a  plea- 
sant smell,  a  strong  agreeable  taste,  and  an  intoxicatmg 
power.  It  is  procured  from  what  is  commonly  cadled 
ardent  spirits,  as  brandy,  whiskey,  rum,  &c.  and  is  pro- 
perly nothing  more  than  rccti^d  spirits  deprived  of  their 
water  as  far  as  is  possible.  The  specific  gravity  of  tlie 
alcohoU  in  its  purest  state,  seems  to  be  about  -820  at  the 
temperature  of  60° ;  but  the  alcohol  of  commerce, 
which  is  not  better  than  rectified  spirits,  is  seldom  un- 
der '8371.  Alcohol  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  with 
which  it  combines  in  every  proportion,  and  caloric  is 
evolved  during  the  union.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  re- 
markably expansible  by  heat,  boils  at  176'^,  but  has 
never  yet  been  congealed  by  any  known  method  of  pro- 
ducing arUficial  c^d ;  and  even  when  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water  it  requires  a  cold  of  6"*  below  0 
to  congeu  it.  Alcohol  is  also  a  powerful  solvent,  and 
acts  upon  many  of  the  acids,  volatile  oils,  resins,  &c. 
It  dissolves  many  of  the  salts  copiously,  others  sparingly, 
and  others  not  at  all.  The  following  exhibits  the  pro- 
portions at  which  some  of  the  salts  are  taken  up  by  240 
grains. 

~  *  Grain*. 

Nitrate  of  magnesia . .  694 
— — — —  potash.... 
■  soda   


Borate  of  ammonia . . 
Fluate  of  alumine  . . . 

■  ammonia 
Muriate  of  ammonia. . 
— — —  lime  


-  magnesia 
— . ..—  ■■  potosh . . . 
Nitrate  of  alumine . . . 
■fc  t      —  ammonia.. 

—  Hme  


Oniiu. 
1 
I 
1 

17 
288 
ISIS 
5 
S40 
SU 
288 


Oxalate  of  alumine  . . 
Tartrate  of  alumine. . 
■    i   i  ammonia 

—   potash . . . 

Siq>ertartrate  of  potash 
■  oxalate  of  potash 


Alcohol  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen ; 
but  in  what  proportions  is  not  accurately  known. 
^hert.  Ethers  are  fragrant  and  volatile  liquors  procured 
by  distillation  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  with  difierent 
acids,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : — SvX- 
phuric  ether,  a  compound  obtained  from  sulphuric  acid 
and  alcohol,  was  orifpnally  called  oleum  vitrioH  dulce, 
and  by  the  Genaans  at  praent  napktha.  It  is  m  vola- 


tile that  it  can  scarcel;^  be  poured  from  one  vessel  into 
another  before  it  is  dissipated.  It  is  composed  of  oxy- 
gen 17-62  +  hydrogen  H-40  -I-  carbon  67*»8  «  100<X>. 
— Nitric  ether,  which  u  obtained  from  mtric  acid  and 
alcohol,  is  a  compound  of  about  S4  oxygen,  16  azote. 
9  hydrogen,  and  39  carbon.  It  is  specifically  lighter 
thbn  water,  but  heavier  than  alcohol,  fairly  combustible, 
and  RHich  more  volaUle  than  the  best  sulphuric  ether.— 
Chloric  ether  is  a  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  defiant  gas. — Muriatic  ether  is 
obtained  from  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  not  without  the  aid  of  other  substances,  as 
man^nese,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  Ac— PAot- 
^hortc  ether,  obtained  from  phosphoric  acid  and  alc<^o1, 
IS  specifically  lighter  than  tucdiol,  and  boils  at  100°. — 
Acetic  ether,  obtained  from  concentrated  aceUc  acid  and 
alcohol,  is  a  limpid  colourless  liquid,  havinjE  a  taste  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  substances.  Ite  tpecinc  gravity,  at 
the  temperature  of  44^°  is  0  886.   It  boils  at  the  tem- 

Serature  of  160°.  It  bums  with  a  yellowish,  whitisli- 
ante;  and  acetic  acid  is  evolved  durine  Uie  ctHubustioD. 
0U$.  Otis  are  unctuous  liquids,  wfaidi  Dave  been  divided 
into  two  clmssts;  namely,  volatile  and  fixed. — VtiatHe 
oUs  are  very  combustible  substancea,  which  have  an 
acrid  taste  and  a  strong  fragrant  smell ;  are  volatilized 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  bat  impariectly 
so  in  water.  They  evaporate  without  leaving  any  stain 
on  paper,  and  some  of  them  detonate.  These  oils  are 
obtained  from  every  part  of  plants,  except  the  cotyle- 
dons of  the  seed.  Their  specific  mravity  varies  very 
considmbly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  folfowing  table: 


Oil  of  Sassafras...  1-094 

  Cinnamon..  1^5 

  Cloves   1-034 

—  Fennel   99? 

  DiU   994 

— —  Pennyroyal .  978 
— — •  Cummin  . , .  97S 
  Mint   975 

—  Nutmegs...  948 


on  of  Tansy   946 

Carraway  seeds..  940 

—  Origaavn   940 

—  Spike  ..:   936 

■  ■       Rosemary   934 

— —  Juniper  beniea. .  91 1 

—  Oranges   888 

— -  Turpentine   793 


Thm  oils  are  otherwise  called  aromatic,  fliom  their  fra- 
grance ;  and  essential,  because  iJhej  are  soppooed  to 
contain  the  esseote  of  die  vegetable  substances  which 
ftimish  them.  Fix^  oils  are  distingtuiAMd  fin*  the 
following  properties  t  namely :  they  are  liquid,  or  easily 
become  so  when  exposed  to  a  genue  heat,  have  an  unc- 
tuous feel,  and  a  mild  taste,  are  very  cowsbostifale,  and 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  partially  .aatabte  in  al- 
cohol. They  leave  a  greasy  stain  on  paper,  and  boil  at 
nearly  600°.  All  fixed  oils  are  greatly  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, but  they  differ  from  each  other  considerably  in  their 
specific  gravity.  The  following  table  contains  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  such  as  have  been  obtained : 


Oil  of  Palm   968 

Hazle-nuts  ....  941 

—  Poppies   9S9 

_-  Linseed   932 

  Almonds   932 

— -  Walnuts   923 


Oil  of  Beech-nut   923 

— —  Ben   917 

—  Olives   913 

—  Rape  seed   913 

  Cacao   892 


Fixed  o^  do  not  be^  to  evaporate  till  Ae^  be  heated 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water ;  and  when  in  a  state  of 
vapour  they  take  fire  on  the  approadi  of  an  ignited  body. 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  candles  and  wnps  bum. 
By  exposure  to  uie  open  air  fixed  oik  become  soKd ;  but 
some  retain  thetr  transparency  in  a  aaHA  state ;  while 
others  become  opaque,  and  assmne  the  ^q>earaace  of 
Udloirorwwt:  tneioi»crar«caUedsr»ifig«>2|u«idthe 
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Utierjhi  oils.  By  the  comblnfttion  of  alkalies  with  the 
fixed  oU*  eve  made  the  important  componndB  odled 
•oapB ;  bv  their  combination  witb  mlpbur  a  compound 
is  formed  called  tlie  ruAy  of  ttUf^ur. 
The  order  of  the  aSnidis  c£  tfie  fixed  eila  it  nearly  as 
follows  t 

Lime 

Barytes 

Fixed  alkalies 

Magneda 

Ammonia 

Oxide  of  mercury 

Otbor  metaUic  oxidea 

.Alumina* 

Retins.  Resins  are  the  insfHssated  juices  of  certain  vege- 
table plants,  which  are  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  dry. 
britUe,  and  inflammable,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ethers,  and 
essentbl  oils,  but  altogether  insoluble  in  water.  Both 
adds  nod  alkalies  act  upon  them,  twrticularly  the  pure 
alkalies.  The  prindpal  resinous  substances  are  balsams 
and  gum  resins ;  of  tne  latter  kind  are  asafietida,  gum 
ammoniac,  aloes,  gamboge,  myrrh,  qiium,  &c. 

Bitumens,  Bitumens  are  highly  inflammable  fossil  sub- 
stances which  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  oily  and 
resinous  substances.  The  prindpal  substances  a«  this 
kind  are  naphtha,  petroleum,  mineral  tar,  mineral  pitch, 
asphaltam  jet,  pit-coal,  bituminous  wood,  turf,  peat, 
&c. 

HwAvlei.  Hydratea  are  those  compounds  which  are 
fonned  by  the  combination  of  a  body  with  water  in  such 
manner  aa  for  the  water  to  lose  its  fluid  fimn ;  of  this 
description  is  Uie  substance  wdl  known  by  the  name  of 

d<u:hed  Ume,  which  is  a  hydrate  of  lime. 

The  following  Table  exhibita  the  composittcm  of  the  prin- 
dpal hydratea  which  have  been  hitherto  inveatigatea: 


At«M 

AlMM 

We^t  ot 

Welpbt  of 

bwe. 

wiUr. 

wuar. 

1 

100 

18-75 

Soda.  

I 

100 

SS*I0 

1 

100 

Sl-03 

1 

100 

67-69 

1 

100 

17-3 

1 

100 

♦5- 

1 

100 

11-25 

s 

100 

24- 

Boradc  add . . . 

s 

100 

78-26 

Phosphorous  acid 

1 

100 

S3- 

Sulphuric  add  . 

1 

100 

S3-5 

Nitric  add  .... 

1 

100 

1S»28 

Acetic  add  

1 

100 

14-5 

Crystallized  oxalic  add  

4 

100 

99-84 

Crystallised  tartaric  add  . . 

1 

100 

13-43 

Cryscallioed  citric  add  

9 

100 

30-5 

Many  of  tbe  sobetances  mentioned  in  this  list  combine 
with  water  in  more  than  one  proportion,  whence  they 
are  duftiagiddied  into  proti^drates,  deutohydrttes, 
tntebydraies,  tetntthrdralea,  dec  of  wbidi  only  ue  jno- 
tdiydrate  has  beoi  gtven. 

Salts.  Saltb  are  now  undCTstood  bv  rhwniste  to  be  thoae 
compounds  which  are  formed  by  the  comlunatioa  of 
acids  witii  alkalies,  earths,  and  m^dfic  (»ides»  the  most 
important  of  which,  distingiuahed  in  die  order  of  Uidr 
bases,  are  as  follow  ^— 


Salit  qf^rmmoniK,  The  salts  of  ammonia  are  all  soluble  in 
water,  with  very  few  exceptions;  are  dissipated  in 
vapours  by  exposure  to  heat;  let  fiidl  a  white  precipitate 
in  a  solution  of  salt  of  munesia  and  phosphate  ofume^ 
and  an  orange  precipitate  m  a  solution  of  platinum. 

The  following  Triile  exh^s  the  prindpal  saka  of  ammo- 
nia which  have  been  examined,  together  with  their 
cmstituents  and  specific  gravi^r  according  to  an  ave- 
nge estimate: 


Bdto. 

AcH. 

Bms. 

lVM«r. 

Spedtfnr. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  .... 

100- 

45-94 

1-072 

69-5 

1S<4 

12-1 

1-5785 

£5- 

36-17 

18-13 

0-966 

36- 

19- 

25- 

37-95 

30-32 

31-73 

100- 

47-22 

1*8051 

100- 

60*71 

54-66 

14-24 

31 -io 

60- 

29- 

11- 

100- 

29-31 

62-45 

37-55 

100- 

47-11 

1-0816 

100- 

29-02 

ObterotUums.  The  ttturiaU  ^  ammoida  was  fonnerly 
known  by  the  name  of  ml  anmonMc ;  the  mtnife,  by  that 
of  mtrwm  semholatile  and  nitrum^fimimanti  the  oi^Aato, 
by  that  <^  secret  ml  emmomae,  or  mtrielated  amtmmiae. 

Salts  ^pota^.  The  salts  of  potash  are  less  soluble  than 
those  of  ammonia.  The  foUowing  list  omtaina  the  prin- 
dpal of  these  salts  i 


Sana. 

Add. 

BtH. 

WhUr. 

44- 

51-8 

4-2 

1-788 

38-3 

39r2 

2*3 

1-836 

2-8316 

43- 

41- 

17- 

2K)1« 

45-2 

54-8  . 

»928 

40- 

60- 

1-586 

79-2 

2a8 

47-98 

52  02 

100- 

132-55 

38* 

42- 

1-5567 

55- 

44* 

(^servations.  The  wtuiatf  ptAash  was  fimnely  distin- 
guished by  the  namaa  of  lasesihe  mU,  rqpneraUd  sea* 
taltf  the  adrote,  caaanonly  xnown  br  tbe  name  of  salt' 
petrtf  was  formeriy  called  adre,  wnitA  ts  one  of  the 
mnmpd  idgredienta  in  the  coeapodtion  of  ^juapowder. 
The  eariomte  was  fomerly  cafled  Jifeed  nstre,  salt  ^ 
iartmr,  vtgelMe  aUaU,  Ac.  The  siUeate  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  iijwor  sifiicMa.  HiejK^pAafv,  hgt 
wa  names  aisfeeyieimjmrgasu,  Mmmm  i^iiflieatMm,  Ac 
stitt  more  GMunonly  by  tlttt  of  vAribfalarf  iarter.  Tha 
sulphite  by  tiie  name  «  M^mlaiviu  salt  ^  StM,  The 
mcetate,bytk0omao(armmmtaHare^e$seiiiidtal$^ 
mm,  r^ememed  tartar^  dimteOc  salt,  rfigsiisas  soft 
S^Miu.  Tbe  bmomlatethif  tbe  tmoBtt  essential  salt  ^ 
lemons.  The  tartimie,  by  tbe  name  of  ftvMri  ana 
bitm^atet  by  that  of  cream  ^tartar. 

Salts  of  soda.  The  salts  of  soda  are  mudi  mora  s<JuUe  hi 
water  than  thb  salts  of  potash.  The  followmg  TaUe 
contain,  die  moat  important^^^  ^ 
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Add. 

BSM. 

tWuer. 

XTS»— —C  1_ 

A  tit 

♦3* 

32* 

2*0964 

65'a« 

l'3o9I 

52* 

4f2* 

6* 

2*120 

Si* 

17* 

4-9* 

1*740 

_  J     1  . 

20'38 

63-00 

1*333 

Amtnoniophospfaate  .... 

32' 

43* 

26* 

1*509 

cft  nn 

WKO 

24-S 

24-5 

51' 

2-9566 

36-95 

22-94 

40*11 

21 

1-746 

60-7 

39-3 

Obtereatimu.  The  nUrate  ^  toda  was  fonnerly  cUstio- 
guished  by  the  name  of  euAte  ri/tw.  The  carbonate  of 
toda  is  now  known,  in  'commerce,  by  the  name  of  barilla 
or  soda.  The  mmriale  *oda.  u  no  other  than  eomamn 
talt.  The  borate  of  toda  was  fonnerly  called  borax,  and 
an  impure  sort  pr  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
HnM,  The  ammonk^iAosphate  was  formeriy  known  by 
the  names  of  ■mkrocotmic  tak-  and  Jutible  talt  of  urine. 
The  tulj^iate  by  that  of  Glauber't  taU. 

SaUt  of  time.  The  salts  of  lime  are  many  of  them  insoluble 
in  water,  and  some  of  them  which  are  soluble  cannot  be 
crvstallized.  The  soluble  salts  are  thrown  down  in  a 
woite  precipitate  by  potash  or  soda,  and  some  of  them 
are  precipitated  by  mixing  with  them  the  infiiuiKi  of 
nut-galls. 


The  ffdlowing  Table  contains  the  most  important  of  these 
salts: 


SidU. 

AiiU. 

BMe. 

Watrr. 

SfMtt.  ir«T. 

67*44 

3200 

10*56 

1-6207 

31- 

44- 

25* 

1-76 

34- 

55* 

11- 

2-7 

100- 

84-53 

46- 

32* 

22- 

2-1679 

54*29 

45-71 

67* 

33* 

80*417 

19-4 

643 

35*7 

1-006 

60- 

43- 

•7' 

62*5 

87*5 

50-55 

27-8 

27-81 

63-66 

37*34 

83* 

17* 

Ohtervations,  the  nitrate  ^  lime  was  ftmnerly  called 
BmUhmi^tpkoiphortu.  The  muriate,  by  the  nametotjlxed 
tal  ammomac,  Howdterg's  ^otj^tomt,  vdA  calcareous  ma- 
rine laU.  The  carbonate  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
'  nature,  under  the  names  of  chalk,  lime-ttone,  marble,  &c. 
The  sulphate  is  now  known  by  the  name  o( gypsum,  and 
after  it  nas  been  beated,  and  fbnm  a  powder,  by  that  of 
platter  of  ParSt, 

Sakt  ofbarjftet.  A  still  greater  proportttm  of  the  salts  of 
barytes  are  insoluble  in  water  than  of  the  salts-of  Ume. 
They  are  white  or  transparent,  and  in  general  a^t  a 
cryMaUine  fonn.  Most  of  these  salts  ase  pcrison- 
ous. 

The'  ftiHowing  Table  contains  s  gen^  aceonbt  of  the 
most  important  of  these  saks ;  ' 


BUU. 

Add. 

Bmc. 

WMer. 

SpMitgnr. 

38* 

50* 

12* 

20* 

64* 

0.09  C7 

22- 

78* 

Pti  nanhfltA 

inrv 

91  A-Afi 

^IT  HO 

Phosphite  .  . 

24*31 

67*24 

8*45 

33*96 

66*04 

Sulphite 

100* 

Arseniate 

34* 

40-16 

59-84 

39-98 

60O2 

1-8S8 

31-62 

68*38 

50* 

50' 

32- 1 

67-9 

Saltt  of  slrontian.  The  salts  of  strontian  are  generally 
more  soluble  than  those  of  barytes,  but  less  so  than 
those  of  lime.  They  assume  a  crystallized  form.  So- 
lutions of  these  salts  are  precipitated  by  the  sulphates, 
phwphates,  and  oxalates.  The  most  important  salts  <^ 
strontian  are  as  f^low : 


Sdtt. 

AcM. 

Sue. 

Water. 

48*8 

47-6 

4* 

3*009 

SS-6 

364 

40* 

1-440S 

46' 

26- 

28* 

SO- 

69*5 

40-5 

3-66 

36-565 
43- 

63-435 
57- 

68«9 

47*31 

39*77 

60*23 

47-12 

52-88 

SaUt  of  magnesia  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  capable 
of  crystalliaing.  They  are  precipitated  by  the  alk^ea 
and  carbonates,  and  form  triple  salts,  particulariy  with 

.  ammonia.  The  most  important  of  these  salts  are  aa 
follow : 


Acid. 

Bwe. 

Water. 

Specie  XMT. 

43* 

27* 

30- 

34*. 

41- 

25* 

1-601 

of  Magnesia  and 

73* 

Ammonia  .... 

27. 

50* 

25* 

25* 

0-2941 

73*fi  . 

14*6 

11*9 

2-566 

1-548 

of  Aipmonia  and 

33*3 

38*3 

Magnesia . . . 

33*3 

44* 

20- 

36* 

70-65 

29-36 

1-S78 

65* 

36* 

66-66 

33*34 

Salts  of  tfttria.  There  are  but  few  of  the  salts  of  yttria 
whidi  are  as  yet  known.  Of  thu  docription  the  most 
are  insoluble  in  water ;  but  its  solutions  in  acids  may  be 
precipitated  b^  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  (oa- 
htte  tn  ammonia,  &C. 

SaUt  ^  glueina.  The  salts  of  gludna  are  at  imperfecdy 
known  as  those  of  yttria,  and  altboiwh  modi  more 
soluble  in  water,  yet  they  rarely  crratiiilue. 

Salts  of  alumina.  The  salts  of  alumma  are  distinguished 
by  a  sweet  and  astringent  taste,  and  are  mostly  tolitbta 
in  water ;  some  few  are  also  capable  of  cnrslalUzing. 
The  most  intportant  of  these  salts  is  the  actdulout  t^ 
phate  ^ alsimma  and  potash,  which  k^|oramonly  kimm 
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by  the  name  of  alum,  the  component  parts  of  which  are 
49  sulphate  of  alumina,  7  sulphate  of  potash,  and  44 
water.  Alum  crystallizes  mostly  tn  regular  oct^edrons, 
but  when  an  unusual  quantity  of  potash  is  added  to  alum 
liquor,  the  salt  loses  its  usual  form  and  crystallizes  in 
cubes,  in  which  case  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
a^ic  alum. 

It  is  soluble  in  16  or  20  parts  water,  and  when  exposed  to 
heat,  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization  ;  what  remains 
sStet  this  process  is  called  burnt  or  calcined  alum.  When 
alum  is  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  a  black  substance  is 
formed  by  the  alumina  and  the  potash,  which  is  called 
pyrophorus.    The  specific  gravity  of  alum  is  1*7109. 

The  nitrate  of  alumina  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
mtre  of  argil  and  nkrous  alum.  It  has  an  austere  acid 
taste,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1*645. 

SmU*  ^  zircottitt.  The  salts  of  zirconia  have  a  harsh, 
astringent,  axid  disagreeable  taste ;  are  mostly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  their  solutions  are  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
wad,  carbonate,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  an  infusion  of  nut- 
rails,  Ac. 

Sattt  ^  iron.  Salts  of  iron  were  formerly  ciillcd  martini, 
because  Mars  was  the  title  given  by  the  aichymists  to 
iron.  Tliey  are  for  tiie  most  part  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  aolotion  has  a  greenish  colour  and  an  Astringent 
taste.  Ferrocyanate  of  potash  occasions  in  them  a  blue 
|irecipitate  ;  'hydrasnlphuret  of  potash,  gallic  acid,  or  the 
infusion  of  nut-galls,  a  black  precipitate ;  phosphate  of 
soda,  a  white  precipitate ;  benzoate  of  ammonia,  one  of 
a  yellow  colour;  and  succinate  of  ammonia,  one  of  a 
fl^  colour. 

Tlie  fdlowing  Table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  most 
important  salts  of  iron : 


AeU. 

OxMe. 

W«tpr. 

!peelf.  grar. 

39- 

23- 

38* 

1-8399 

«4*  - 

76- 

38- 

43- 

19 

42*4 

37-2 

20'4 

21* 

45- 

34- 

2-6 

61-5 

SSS 

55* 

45- 

69^2 

30-38 

Obiervattons.  The  sulphate  ^  iron  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  green  vitriol  or  a^tperas.  The  atrionate 
is  that  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  nut. 
The  pboiphate  is  found  native,  and  constitutes  the  co- 
louring matter  called  Pruttian  blue.  The  Vallate  is  that 
salt  the  solution  of  which  forms  what  is  now  a  writing>ink. 

Satis  of  fdckel.  The  salts  of  nickel  are  generally  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  solution  has  a  beautiful  green  colour. 
They  are  aho  precipitated  by  ferrocvanate  of  potash, 
and  the  bydrosnlf^uret.  There  are  but  few  other  par- 
ticnlars  respecting  these  #alts  which  have  hitherto  been 
ascertained. 

8aUt  of  cobalt.  The  salts  of  cobalt  are  distinguished  by 
the  property  of  changing  their  colour  when  heated,  and 
thus  forming  what  has  received  the  name  of  sympathetic 
ink.  TUej  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  has  a  reddish  colour.  They  are  also  preci- 
pitated by  the  alkalies,  the  ferrocyanate  of  potash,  the 
oydrmulphuret  of  potash,  and  the  tincture  of  nut-galls. 
Ine  precipitates  are  blue,  black,  and  white. 

Salts  qf  manganese.  The  salts  of  manganese  are  mosdy 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution,  when  treated  wiw 
fixed  alkalies,  deposits  a  whitish  precipitate,  which  soon 
becomes  black,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  roost 
importaDt  of  these  adds  are  as  follow : 


SiUt. 

Add. 

OMt. 

Viaitr. 

Carbonate  of  manganese. . 

37*93 

62*07 

33-05 

29-7fi 

37-20 

1-834 

41-40 

2933 

29-21 

76-92 

23oe 

58-13 

41-87 

Salts  of  cerium.  The  salts  of  cerium  are  either  white  or 
yellow,  and  of  a  sweet  taste.  Hydrosulphuret  of  pot- 
ash, ferrocyanate  of  potash,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and 
arseniate  of  potash,  occasion  precipitates  mostly  of  a 
white  colour. 

Salts  of  uranium,  Tlie  salts  of  uranium  are  for  the  most 
part  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  a  yellow 
colour.  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,-  the  fer- 
rocyanate and  hydrosulphuret  of  .potash,,  and  the  inlb- 
sion  of  nut  galls,  occasion  precipitates  of-difibrent  co- 
lours. ... 

Salts  ^ KMC.  The  salts  of  zmc,  for  the  most  pert,  form  a 
colourless  solution  in  water,  and  are  precipitated  by  the 
ferrocyanate,  sulphocyanate,  hydriodate,  and  hydro- 
sulphuret of  potash,  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the' 
alkalies,  the  precipitates  being  mostiy  white.  The  must 
important  of  these  salts  are  as  follow : 


Saltt. 

Acid. 

Oxlde. 

Water, 

Sp«lf.fr»». 

28' 

66- 

6- 

1-577 

2^ 

40- 

20- 

40- 

1-918 

59- 

41- 

Observations.  The  carbonate  of  zinc  is  found  native  under 
the  name  of  calamitK.  The  sulphate  is  the  substance 
which  in  commerce  is  known  by  the  name  of  white 
vitriol. 

Salts  of  lead.  The  salts  of  lead  were  formerly  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  saturn^  the  name  by  which  lead  itself 
was  distinguished.  They  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water 
without  an  excess  of  acid,  and  the  solution  is  colourless 
and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  Gallic  acid,  infusion  of  not- 
galls,  &c.  occasion  white  or  black  precipitates.  Tlie 
most  important  of  these  adds  are  as  follow : 


SiUts. 


Nitrate  of  lead., 

Muriate  , 

Cariwn'ate  . . . 
nioephate  , . . 

Sulphate  

Sulphite  

Arseniate  

Chromate  

Acetate  

Benzoate  

Succinate  

Oxalate 

Citrate  

Tartrate  

Sublactate  ... 
Tannate  


Acid. 

Oxide. 

33- 

67- 

4-068 

24-83 

75-17 

1-8226 

16-15 

83-85 

ICO* 

300- 

26-5 

73-5 

1-8742 

22-2 

77-8 

33- 

63- 

4- 

34-9 

65-1 

6- 

26-96 

58-71 

1432 

2-345 

49-66 

46-49 

3-85 

30-86 

69-14 

24-54 

75-46 

34-18 

65-62 

87- 

63' 

17" 

83- 

36-5 

63-5 

Observations.  The  carbonate  of  lead  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  to/tife  lead.  The  aceto/ewas  formerly 
called  mt^ar  of  lead^  su^ar     Saturn^  salt  of  Saturn,  Sec 

Salts  of  tin.   The  salts  of  tin  were  formerly  distineuishedT 
by  the  name  of  Jocio/,  becai|9f^it|^fi^V^@0^lC 
9  V  2  ■ 
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given  to  tin.  These  salts  are  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water»  and  the  solution  is  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Ferro- 
cyanate  and  hydrosulpburet  of  potash,  tha  cwreuve 
sublimate  and  the  muriate  of  gtud,  occasion  diferent 
coloured  paecipitatet. 
Salts  of  copper.   The  salts  of  copper  were  fonnerljr  called 
taht  of  VenuSf  because  Venus  was  the  name  given  to 
copiwr.   These  salts  mostly  form  a  blue  or  green  solu- 
tion with»  and  are  precipitated  by,  ferrocyaoate  and 
hydrosuliijiaret  of  potash,  by  gallic  acid  and  a  plate  of 
iron,  when  plui^ed  into  a  liquid  aalt.   The  precipitate 
in  tUs  laat  case  la  metallic*  The  most  important  salts 
of  copper  are  as  follow-t 


Mta. 


Nitrate  of  copper  

Muriate  

Carbonate  

Silicate   

Phosphate  

Sulphate  

Sulphite  

Sulphate  o(  potash  and 
ammonia .. 
Obtuse  octahedral  \ 
arseniate. . . . . .  J  " 

Hexedral  arseniate .... 

Acute  octahedral  arseniate 
Trihedral  arseniate .... 

Super  arseniate  

Acetate   

Oxalate  .'  

Oxalate  of  copper  and 
ammonia  .. 


AcM. 


16- 

40*2 . 
100* 
33- 
40i!3 
SS- 
32*18 
36*075 

14-S 

43* 
SO- 
SO* 
40-1 
25-12 
31*08 
47-S 


OxMe. 


67- 
59-8 
363-6 
55- 
44-70 
82* 
56-82 
St-425 
1800 

50- 

39* 

50* 

54* 

35- 

39.41 

68-92 

25- 

10* 


WMer, 


Sp«c.  gnt. 


IT 


12* 

\5-oe 

35* 
11* 
24*5 

35-7 

IS- 
(21* 
16* 
24-4 
35-47 

17- 


2*1710 
1-6776 


1-  415S 

2-  1943 


2-681 

2-548 
4-280 


1-779 


Obsavatums.  The  native  carbonate  copper  is  known 
among  minraalogists  by  the  name  of  malachite  and  blue 
copper  ore.  The  sUicatet  by  tliat  of  emerald  copper  ore., 
Tne  tu^thatef  by  that  of  blue  copperat^  and  blue  vitriol  in 
commerce. 

Saltt  d  bismuth.  The  salts  of  bismuth  form  a  colourless 
sofution  with  acids;  when  water  is  poured  into  it,  a 
white  precipitate  fidls.  Ferrocyanate  and  hydrosul 
phuret  of  potash,  gallic  acid,  a  plate  of  copper  or  tin, 
occasion  precipitates.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
salts  is  the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  formerly  called  magistery 
of  bismuth,  which  is  a  compound  of  34*2  nitric  acid, 
48*8  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  17*  water.  The  paint  called 
pearl  tohile  is  supposed  to  be  a  precipitate  from  this  salt 
by  means  of  common  salt  or  tartar. 
Salts  of  Mercury.  Mercurial  salts  are  volatilized  and  dis 
sipated  by  the  application  of  a  strong  heat.  FemKva- 
nate  and  hydrosulphuret  of  potash,  .muriatic  acid,  aailic 
acid  and  a  plate,  occasion  precipitates  of  difirerent 
colours  in  their  solution.  There  are  two  oxides  of  Mer- 
cury, and  moat  adds  seem  capable  of  combining  with 
them  both,  so  as  to  produce  two  sorts  of  salts,  namely, 
protosalu,  many  rfwnich.may  be  subdivided  into  aob  an< 
super  salts.   Of  these  the  following  are  Uie  prindpal : 


Mts. 

AeU. 

Oiide, 

Wrter. 

Pemitrate  of  Mercury . . . 

12* 

88- 

90-9 

91 

2*266 

28-5 

71-5 

4-9835 

12- 

83* 

•5 

31*8 

63-8 

4-4 

6-444 

ObservaHone,  Tha  nitrate  of  Mercury  was  ibnnerly  called 


nitrous  turpethj  from  which  is  procured  a jprecipiute 
known  by  the  name  of  the  red  precimtate,  Ine  muriate 
is  now  called  a  chloride.  The  sulphate  was  formerly 
named  turpeth. 

Salts  of  silver.  The  salts  of  silver  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  blow-pipe,  are  reduced  ;  and  precipitates 
of  diferent  colours  are  occasioned  iu  their  solution  by 
sulphate  of  iron,  a  plate  of  copper,  gallic  acid,  &c. 

The  most  remarkable  salts  of  silver  are  as  follow : 


AM. 

OxUe. 

Wrter. 

Speeir.)mr. 

30- 
18* 
15*71 
17-025 

2531 
36- 

70- 

82- 

84*20 

82-975 

74-69 

64- 

Observations.  The  mtrate  of  silver  has  been  called,  on 
account  of  its  exceedingly  bitter  taste,  the  gaU  o/*  the 
metals  ;  after  fusion  it  cools  into  a  black  mass,  when  it 
is  used 'by  surgeons  .under  the  name  of  lunar  caustic, 
lapis  infemalis  ;  and  the  precipitate  iriiich  is  procured 
from  its  solution,  by  means  of  ammonia,  is  called  fid* 
minating  alver.  The  muriate  of  tSver  is  ottierwise  cluled 
luna  cornea,  or  corneous  silver. 

Salts  of  gold.  The  two  salts  of  gold  hitherto  known  are 
the  muriate  and  the  nitrate,  which  form  a  yellow  sola* 
tion  in  water.  Precipitates  of  different  colours  are  oc- 
casioned in  the  solution  by  gallic  acid,  muriate  oi  tin,  a 
plate  of  tin,  &c. 

Sm$  ^  platinum.  The  salts  of  platinum  are  nearly  as 
little  known  as  those  of  ^Id.  The  sulphate  of  plati- 
num conusts  of  6^5  oxide,  45  5  add  and  water,  the 
nitrate  of  89  ydlow  oxide,  and  11  nitric  add  and  water. 

SiUte  ^  pailadwm  and  iridiim.  The  salts  of  palladium 
are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  those  of  uidinm  form  a 
red  solution  in  water. 

Sidts  of  antimony.  The  salts  of  antimony  usually  form  a 
brownish  yellow  solution,  and  in  most  cases  a  white  pre- 
dpitate  falls  when  they  are  diluted  in  water.  Predpi- 
tates  of  other  colours  are  occasioned  by  gallic  add,  a 
plate  of  iron  or  zinc,  ferrocyanate  and  hydrosulphuret 
of  potash,  &c.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  salts  is 
the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  tartar  emetic,  and  consists  of  44-21  tartaric 
acid,  39-76  protoxide  of  antimony,  and  16*03  potash. 

Salts  of  titanium.  The  salts  of  titanium  are  in  general  co- 
louness,  and  solnble  in  water.  Alkaline  carbonate,  fer- 
rocyanate  and  hydrosulphuret,  of  potash,  a  rod  of  tin, 
&c.  occasion  predpitates  of  different  odours  in  the  so- 
lutiont. 

Chemical  andysis  of  natural  bo^es. 

Naturd  bodies  may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the 
atmosphere,  waters,  mineral,  vegetable  and  animd  sub- 
stances. 

Atmosphere.  The  atmosphere,  or  atmospheric  air,  was  till 
very  lately  considered  to  be  a  simple  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, but  it  is  now  universdljr  admitted  to  be  a  com- 
pound, consisting  of  the  two  ingredients  oxygen  and 
azotic  gas,  and  in  the  proportions  of  from  23  to  30 
oxygen  gas  in  100  parts  of  atmospheric  dr ;  to  which 
have  been  added  two  other  ingredients,  namely,  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  water,  which  are  also  supposed  to 
enter  prindpdly  into  its  constitution. 

Water.  Water,  in  its  purest  state,  is  now  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  t^o  prindpd  ingredients,  namdy,  oxygen  gas,  and 
hydrogen  gas ;  but  as  it  is  dwaya  unpre^iuted  more  or 
Ie«  with  .U«r«b«.g|e^.  a  h^^lga^gij^ 
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diftrent  kindi.  m  may  be  seen  from  the  fdlowing  table, 
whidi  givei  a  general  view  of  thdr  ingredients. 

Waten  etmna^ 

Bi^  water,  Air,carbonicadd,  carbtmateof  lime,&c. 
Spring  water,  Oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  dlica,  salt,  &c. 
Well  water.  Sulphate  of  lime,  &c. 
Sea  water,  Common  salt,  sulphatesof  magneua,  &c 
MinenU  waters.  Air,  many  acids,  alkalies,  earths,  and 
salts,   [vide  Water'} 

B^nerab.  Hie  chemical  analysis  of  minerals  may  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Minan^ 

VegHiMt  subttaneet*  Hants  are  generally  composed  of  the 
following  ingredients ;  namely,  gum,  sugar,  jelly,  acids, 
stardi,  albumen,  gluten,  an  extractive,  a  colouring, 
bitter,  and  narcotic  matter,  oils,  wax,  camphor,  caout- 
chouc, resins,  wood,  tan,  suber,  alkalies,  earths,  metals ; 
of  which  a  more  particular  account  may  be  found  in 
their  respective  places,  also  under  the  head  of  Plants, 

Animal  suoetanceM.  A  general  view  of  animal  substances, 
and  their  principal  ingredioits,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  i — 


Siibttanca 
Blood, 

Bile, 
Urin^ 


Milk, 
Saliva, 

Tears,  and  mucus, 
Cenmenf 

Semen, 

Liquor  of  the  am-) 
nios,  i 
Bones, 

Mnsdes, 


Membranes, 
Brain, 


Skin, 

Intestinal  calcuS, 

filiary  calculi, 
Urinuy  calecdi. 


water,  febrina,  albumen,  gelatine, 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  soda, 
phosphates  of  iron,  so^  &c. 

water,  albumen,  resin,  soda,  sul- 
phurated hydrogen,  saccharine 
matter,  muriate  of  soda,  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  soda,  and  iron. 

water,  ph<wphoric  add,  j^osphates 
of  soda,  anmionia,  &c  carbonic 
add,  uric  add,  &c.  muriate  of 
potash,  sulphur,  sul]diates  of  lime, 
Ac. 

water,  oil,  curd,  gelatine,  sugar,  mu- 
riate of  soda  and  potash,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  sulphur. 

water,  mucilage,  albumen,  muriate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  &c. 

water,  mucilage,  soda,  muriate  of 
soda,  phosphates  of  lime  and  of 
soda. 

albumen,  resin,  colouring  matter, 
soda,  phosphate  of  lime. 

fibrous  matter,  albumen,  muriate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  lime  water. 

water,  mucihige,  soda,  phosphate  of 
lime. 

mucilage,  fat. 

earthy  salts,  cartilage,  gelatine,  and 
ftt. 

fibrina,  albumen,  gelatine,  extractive 
matter,  phosphates  of  soda,  am- 
monia,and  lime,  carbonate  of  lime. 

gelatinous  matter, 

water,  white  and  red  fatty  matter,  al- 
bumen, osmazome,  phosphorus, 
adds,  salte.  sulphur. 

gelatine,  mucus,  &c. 

magnesia,  phosphoric  add,  ammonia, 
water,  animal  matter. 

adipocire,  &c. 

uric  acid,  urate  of  ammonia,  phos- 
phate lime,  magnesia,  and  am- 
monia, oxalate  and  carbonate  of 
Ume,  silica,  animal  matter. 


StAtiances  '  cotuut  of 

Hair  and  nails,      gelatine,  oil,  iron,  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  sUica,  sulphur. 
Silk,  varnish,  resin,  wax,  &c. 

Ivory,  phosplute  and  cart>onate  of  lime, 

gelatine,  &c. 

Hartshorn,  the  same  in  different  proportions. 

Castor,  carbonate  of  potash,  lime,  and  am- 

monia, iron,  resin,  mndla^nous 
matter,  volatile  oil, 

AnAergris,  adipodre,  resin,  benzdc  acid,  char- 

coal. 

Egg  shdls,  the  same  as  bones,  but  in  diftrent 

proportions. 
Yolk  of  eggs,        oil,  albumen.  Sec. 

EXPERIMENTAL  OR  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Under  this  head  is  comprehended  a  general  account  of  the 
most  impojtant  chemical  processes,  together  with  the 
apparatus  by  which  they  are  performed. 

Farnaces.  As  the  application  of  heat  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  all  chemical  processes,  the  construction  of  a 
furnace  is  the  first  object  of  attention  to  one  who  wishes 
to  have  a  laboratory.  The  furnaces  of  most  general  uti- 
lity are.  the  vand  furnace,  in  which  an  intense  heat  may 
be  exdted  for  fusing  metals;  a  reoerheratvry  furnace, 
which  is  used  for  the  roasting  and  smdting  of  metals; 
a  muffle  Jumactt  for  trying  experiments  on  the  habi- 
tudes ofearths  and  stones,  by  long  and  violent  h«it : 
this  is  otherwise  called  a  cupelling  or  enamdiing  fiir- 
nace,  and  is  eriiibited  in  fig.  5,  pi.  where  a  shews  the 
fire-place,  b  the  chimney,  e  the  ash-pit,  d  the  door  of 
the  ash-pit,  e  a  register  for  regulMing  the  quantity  of 
air  admitted  to  pass  through  the  fud.  That  part  of  the 
furnace  cdled  the  muffle,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
is  a  hollow  fu'ched  vessel  with  a  flat  bottom,  as  seen 
apart  in  fi^.  7. 

Crucibles.  The  crucible  is  employed  to  contain  the  mate- 
rials which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  in 
a  wind  furnace,  and  is  most  commonly  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  sand,  consisting,  as  in  fig.  6,  of  the 
cover  a,  the  bod^  b,  and  the  stand  c. 

Cupels.  A  cupel  is  a  solid  paste  of  bone,  moulded  into  a 
short  cylindrical  or  truncated  pyramidal  form,  with  a 
shallow  circular  cavity  at  the  top,  as  in  fig.  10,  which  ia 
used  in  the  process  of  assaying  metels. 

Evaporating  vessels.  These  vessels,  which  are  formed  of 
glass,  earthen  ware,  and  of  various  metals,  require  al- 
ways to  be  of  a  flat  shape,  so  as  to  expose  them  exten- 
sively to  the  action  of  heat. 

Dislillmg  apparatus.  Hiis  apparatus  is  employed  for  a 
contrary  purpose  to  that  of^  the  evaperating  vessd ;  -ftn" 
as  in  the  latter  the  object  is  to  let  the  vapour  escape,  so 
by  the  former  it  is  intended  to  collect  the  volatile  part. 
"Dub  is  callei  distiUation,  which  is  performed  dther  by 
the  common  still  or  by  a  vessel  called  the  alen^ic* 
Hiis  dembic  is  made  of  glass  or  earthen  ware,  uad  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  namely,  the  cucurbit,  or  body,  a, 
(fig.  4),  for  containing  the  materids,  and  the  ciqpitw,  or 
head,  5,  by  which  tae  vapour  is  condensed.  Vessela 
termed  retorts  are  likewise  used  for  the  same  purpose* 
These  are  either  of  the  common  fi>rm,  as  a  (fig.  1),  or 
they  are  tubulated,  or  stoppered,  as  a  (fig.  3).  When  a 
liquid  is  to  be  added  at  certdn  intervals,  a  retort,  con- 
sisting of  a  bent  tube,  with  a  funnel  at  Uie  end,  may  be 
convenienUy  added.  To  the  retort  a  receiver  is  a  ne- 
cessary appendage,  which  may  dther  be  plaiu  ^fig.  1 ), 
bt  or  tubulated,  as  d  (fig.  20  some  receivers  a 
pipe  is  added,  as  e  (fig.  ft),  which  may  partiy  enter  & 
bottie,/c  Thu  vessel,  wl '  ' 


nay  paruy  enier  a. 
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moving  Uie  difitillud  liquid  at  different  periods  of  the 
process,  is  terooed  a  quilled  receiver.  The  condenRation 
of  the  vapour  is  much'  facilitated  by  lenEthening  the 
necic  of  the  retort  with  a  glass  veswl,  (ailed  an  atbpter, 
or  adojder,  as  h,  the  upper  aid  of  which  fits  into  the 
beak  u/S  the  retort,  and  the  lower  end  into  the  neck 
of  the  recover.  When  the  substance  raised  by  dis- 
tillation is  partly  a  condensible  liquid,  and  partly  a 
gas,  which  is  not  condensed  till  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  water,  a  set  of  receivers  is  employed  to  effect 
this  double  purpose,  called  Wool  fe's  apparatus,  as  re- 
presented in  fig.  S,  where  a  is  an  iron  stand,  A  a  small 
Argand  lamp,  very  conveni^t  for  chemical  purposes, 
bein^  flat  and  low,  c  ft  tubulated  retort,  d  a  tubulated 
receiver,  resting  on  a  tripod,  c,  /  the  conducting  tube, 
with  the  melter  s  tube  araxed.  The  receiver  d  is  lefi 
empty  in  the  beginning  of  the  distillation,  and  the  vapour 
which  does  not  condense  there  passes  through  J"  into 
the  bottle  and  through  h  into  the  bottle  i.  To  make 
the  apparatus  complete  for  experiments  of  research,  a 
bent  tube  may  be  fastened  in  the  lateral  opening  i, 
conducting  to  a  pneumatic  trough,  as  given  in  ng.  18. 
The  tu6e  ^  safety,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  affixed  to  the 
tube  J',  is  a  single  glass  tube,  bent  as  it  is  represented 
apart  at  k,  having  a  bulb  blowii  in  that  part  of  the  tube 
that  lies  between  the  upper  and  lower  flexure. 

Aji^ratusjbr  gases.  Grases  that  are  producible  without  a 
very  strong  neat  may  be  procured  by  glass  bottles  fur- 
nished with  ground  stfippers  and  bent  tubes,  as  in 
fig.  8 ;  but  for  the  procurmg  oif  gases  without  the  pos- 
^ility  of  th«r  escaping  into  the  room  during  the  pro- 
cess, the  apparatus  represented  at  fig.  9  is  the  best 
adapted.  In  this  manner  sulphuroted  hydrogen  gas  is  to 
be  obtained  (torn  lulphorot  m  iron  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Suppose  the  sulphuret  of^iron,  in  coarse  powder, 
or  iron  filings,  be  put  into  the  body  of  the  gas  bottle,  c, 
with  ft  proper  quantity  of  water,  the  acid  h^der  a  being 
filled  with  diluted  aad,  and  the  cock  b  shut,  it  is  then 
fixed  into  the  tubulure  of  the  gas  bottle,  and  acts  on  the 
sulphuret  of  iron.  The  bent  tube  d  being  made  to  ter- 
minate under  a  receiver  filled  with  and  inverted  in  water, 
the  perforated  cock  b  is  gradually  opened;  in  conse- 
•equence  of  which  the  acid  descends  into  the  ^  bottle, 
and  acts  on  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  acid  may  be 
supplied  at  pleasure  if  the  cock  b  be  shut,  and  the  stf^iper 
which  closes  the  acid  holder  be  removed. 

Receiving  glasses.  For  receiving  the  gases  when  obtained, 
glass  jars  of  various  sizes,  as  in  figs-  U,  12,  IS,  are  re- 
quisite, some  of  which  are  furnished  with  necks  at  the 
top,  and  fitted  with  ground  stoppers,  and  othors  with 
brass  caps  and  screws,  for  the  reception  of  air-cocks, 
iM  at  fi^.  13. 

Pneimattc  trough.  As  in  all  the  common  operations  of  re- 
ceiving and  transferring  gases  the  jars  in  which  they  are 
held  must  be  inverted  over  water,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  water  vessel,  called  a  pneumatic  trough,  whicn  mfty  be 
made  in  di&rent  forms.  One  of  the  most  convenient  of 
its  kind  is  that  represented  at  fig.  18,  where  a  is  a  deep 

'  oblong  trough,  made  of  thin  tinned  iron,  well  japanned, 
ud  havii^  a  abelf  of  the  same  material  to  extend  en- 
tirdy  across  the  trough,  and  r^her  more  than  a  third  of 
Ite  length,  and  fixed  in  its  situation,  when  required,  by 
two  strong  wires.  This  shelf  has  also  two  holes  to  re- 
ceive two  bottle  supporters,  as  b.  Then  to  the  mouth 
of  the  glass  jar  inverted  in  water,  is  fitted  the  tube 
iriiich  connects  the  jar  with  the  cock  r. 
Qoaometer.  ^  The  gazometer  is  a  vessel  of  various  shapes 
and  contrivances,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  holdine 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gas.  It  is  made  of  thin  tinueo 
plate,  and  is  mostly  ^vided  with  some  contrivance 


for  meafiuring  the  quantity  of  ^as  which  it  contfdns. 
The  one  represented  at  fig.  16  is  of  the  ordinary  con- 
Btraction,  wnere  a  a '  represents  the  outer  pail,  or  cir- 
cular vessel,  with  a  spout  at  the  top.  Two  tubes,  d  and 
e,  aro  firmly  soldered  to  the  sides  of  the  pml.  Ttw 
tube  d  penetrates  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and  proceeds 
to  the  centre,  where  it  joins  the  termination  of  the  tube 
tf,  which  enters  the  top  of  the  pail,  and  proceeds  down- 
wards; and  from  the  place  of  junction,  the  upright  tube, 
£f,  rises  through  the  middle  of  Uie  pail  ft  little  above  the 
level  of  its  upper  rim.  The  vessel  b  is  open  only  at  the 
bottom,  and  of  less  diameter  than  the  pail,  into  which  it 
is  inverted.  This  cylinder  has  a  solid  stem,  c,  which 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  wooden  cross-bar  of  Ch^ 
frame  round  the  top  of  the  nail,  and  serves  both  to  keep 
the  cylinder  in  a  perpendicular  direction  when  moving  up 
and  down,  and  indicates  the  quantity  of  inclosed  gas  by 
the  graduation  on  its  surface.  To  use  this  gazometer, 
first  let  the  cylinder  fali  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  and 
pour  water  into  the  spout  of  the  latter  till  it  is  quite  full. 
Then  shut  the  cock  e,  and  opening  d,  connect  it  with 
the  tube  which  conveys  the  gas  immediately  from  the 
retort.  In  this  case  the  gas  rises  through  the  upright 
tube  g  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  b,  which  it  gradually 
lifts  up,  sufficient  weight  being  allowed  in  the  scale-dira 
to  allow  the  cylinder  to  move  with  perfect  freedmn. 
When  all  the  gas  is  obtained,  shut  the  cock  through 
which  it  passed,  and  it  will  remain  in  the  cylinder  ready 
for  use.  To  take  out  a  portion  of  it,  connect  wttii  eitba 
of  the  stop-cocks  a  bent  tube,  dipping  under  the  jar,  or 
whatever  vessel  it  is  to  be  received  in,  inverted  over 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  lift  up  the  scale-dish,  on 
whidi  tiie  cylinder  will  press  down  by  its  own  weight, 
and  force  out  the  contained  air. 

Apparatus for  ol4aining  potassium*  The  af^taratus  for  pro- 
curing potash,  as  pven  in  fig.  19,  consists  of  c,  a  common 
gun-barrel,  curvra,  and  drawn  out  to  rather  a  smaller 
diameter  at  one  end.  To  the  end  b  is  adapted  an  iron 
tube,  a,  for  containing  the  potash ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  this  tube  is  a  hole,  through  which  the  potash  gradu- 
ally flows.  To  the  opposite  end  of  the  gun-barrel  a  tube 
of  safety,  e,  is  to  be  cemented,  and  into  this  is  poured 
a  sufficient  quantity  either  of  mercury  or  naphtha.  Into 
the  ^un-barrel  are  introduced  2f  parts  of  clean  iron 
turnings,  which  are  pushed  as  far  as  the  bent  part,  e. 
The  tube,  carefully  luted,  is  thea  to  be  placed  in  a  small 

-  furaace,  and  provided  with  a  pair  of  double-blast  bellows, 
the  pipe  from  which  is  shewn  at^  A  strong  heat  being 
now  excited  in  the  furaace,  the  tube  containing  the  pot- 
ash, as  well  as  the  opposite  end  of  the  barrel,  are  in  tiie 
mean  time  kept  cool  by  ice ;  and  when  the  barrel  has 
attained  a  white  heat,  uie  potash  in  a  being  melted  by  a 
small  portable  furnace,  will  flow  through  tiie  hole  upon 
the  iron  turnings.  A  considerable  quantity  of  hydrogen 
gas  will  be  evwved  by  the  decomposition  of  that  poruon 
of  water  which  the  potash  retains  even  after  fiiuon. 
When  the  furnace  is  quite  cold,  the  safety  tube  e  is  to 
be  removed  t  and  if  the  end  of  the  gun-barrel  projecting 
from  this  side  of  the  furnace  has  oeen  kept  careAdly 
cooled  during  the  experiment,  the  metal  will  be  found 
adhering  to  it  in  the  form  of  brilliant  laminae. 

Apparatus  fir  d^etti^.  A  small  apparatus  is  pvat  in 
fig.  14>,  which  IS  employed  for  long  digestions  on  a  sand- 
bath,  or  oilier  heat.  Tliis  is  now  used  in.  the  place  of 
the  vessel  called  Hiepelican. 

Precipitating  glass*  The  precipitating  glass  is  a  very  tall 
jar,  with  a  narrower  part  at  tiie  botUnn,  in  which  any 
precipitate,  when  produced,  may  collect  by  subsidence, 
and  allow  the  supernatant  liquor  to  be  decanted  off 
with  more  ease,  as  in  fig.  15.  t 
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Matrass,  A  matrass  is  a  thin  glass  vessel,  of  the  shape  of 
a  flask,  which  will  bear  a  lamp-heat  at  bottom  without 
breaking.  It  is  useAil  for  el&cUng  the  solution  of  bo- 
dies that  require  heat  before  they  can  be  dissolved.  It 
is  either  round  at  the  bottom,  or  8<Knewhat  flattened*  as 
in  fig- 17. 

CHEMO^IS  (Med,)  xfiiMmt,  s  swelling  in  the  white  coat  of 
the  eye,  called  the  Albug^nea  temea. 

CHENALOTEX  (Orn.)  fsmmj^m^,  from  a  goose,  and 
ixiHi,  a  fox;  a  bird,  so  called  from  its  being  of  tlie 
goose  lEiod,  but  crafry  like  Uie  fox.  It  answers  to  what  is 
now  called  the  ShellJrake.   Plin.  1. 10,  c.  22. 

CHENE'LLE  (Her.)  French  for  streaming ;  an  epithet  for  a 
comet  which  has  a  stream  of  light  issuing  from  it.  [vide 
Comef] 

CHENI'SCUS  (Ant.)  x^i^^m;  that  part  of 

a  ship  whereby  the  anchor  is  fixed,  so 

called  because  the  figure  of  a  goose  is  on 

the  stem,  as  in  the  annexed  cut.   Luc.  de 

Navig.  i  Aptd.  de  Attn.  I.  1 1 ;  Scheffi  de 

Md.  Nav,  1.  2,  c.  6. 
CHENOCO'PRUS  (Med.)  goose* 

dung,  which  was  formerly  used  as  n  powder, 

and  reckoned  resolvent  and  diuretic. 
CHENOLE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S  Pentandritt, 

Order  1  Moaogtpita. 

Generic  Charactert.  Cax., perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 
—Stau,  filameats  five;  anthers  minute.— Pist.  gmn 
superior ;  st^le  filiform ;  stigtaas  two, — Per.  capsule 
round ;  seed  ungle. 

Species,   The  only  species  is — Chenolea  d^lusa,  sea  SaU 
toia,  Ac  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
CHENOPOTDIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  S  Pea- 
^idritt.  Order  2  I^ronu. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  .five-leaved ;  divisions 
ovate.  —  Cor.  none.^STAM.  JSameuts  five ;  anthers 
roundish.  —  PiBT.  g^rm  orbiculate;  x<y^  two-parted; 
st^^as  obtuse.— Pkr.  none ;  calyx  closed ;  seed  single. 

Spectes.  Among  the  following  species,  the  first  is  a  peren- 
niiiJ,  the  second  and  third  shrubs,  and  the  rest  annuals, 
wi—Cheaopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  Mercurialis,  Lapa- 
thum  Bonus  Henricus^  seu  Blitus,  &c.  Angular- leaved 
Goosefoot,  English  mercury,  or  All-good,  Good  Henry, 
Good  King  Harry,  or  Wild  Spinach,  native  of  Europe. 
'—Chenopodium  atithelminticumt  native  of  Pensylvania. — 
ClieTtopodium  multifidumt  Buenos  Ayres  Goosefoot — 
Chenopodium  mucronaiunt,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.— CAcnopof/ium  murale,  seu  Atriplex,  Wall  or 
Nettle-leaved  Goosefoot,  native  of  Europe. — Chenopo- 
dium serotinunit  &c  seu  Blitum^  &c.  Fig-leaved  Goose- 
fbot,  native  of  Spain. — Chentmodium  tuhum,  seu  Atri- 
fkx,  &C.  Common  or  White  Goosefoot,  native  of  Eu- 
rope.— Chenopodium  hybridum^  seu  Stramonii,  Pes  Anse- 
rinuSf  seu  Atriplex,  &c.  Bastard  Goosefoot,  native  of 
Europe. — Chenopodium  Botrvs,  seu  Botrys^  &c.  Butt- 
leaved  Goosefoot,  or  Oak  of  Jerusalem. — Chenopodium 
avdrronoidest  seu  Botrys,  Ac.  Mexican  Goosefoot,  or 
Oak  of  Cappadocia,  native  of  Mexico. — Chent^fodium 
Vttlvaria,  Atripiex,  Vuhmria,  seu  Garttsmus,  Stinking 
Goosefoot,  native  of  Europe. — (^enopodium  pt^sper- 
num,  Blilum,  seu  Poljfsperon,  Ac.  Round-leaved  Goose- 
foot,  Upright  Elite,  or  Allseed,  naUve  of  Europe. — 
Chen^mdiiim  Scmaria,  Linaria,  Otyris,  seii  Scoparia^ 
9iC,  Flax-leaved  Goosefoot,  Belvidere,  or  Summer  Cy- 
press.—  Chenopodium  maritimmnt  seu  Kali,  &c.  Sea 
Goosefoot,  or  White  Glasswort,  native  of  Europe. — 
Chenopodium  oppositifolium,  seu  Salsolot  &c.  Opposite- 
leaved  Goosefoot,  native  of  Siberia.—  Cfienopodium  vi- 
ridct  seu  BUtum,  &c.  Green  Goosefoot. — Chenopodium 
pttnctulatumt  Dotted  leaved  Goosefoot. — Chenopodium 
triandrum,  Hiree-8tamened  Goosefoot,  native  M  New 


Zealand.  —  Chntopodtum  lalende.  Branching  <Along-. 
leaved  Gooecfont. 
CHEOPI'NA  {Com.)  the  same  as  Cfioptno, 
CHEQUE'R  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  stonework,  in  which  stones 

in  the  facmgs  of  the  walls  have  their  joints  continued  in 

straight  lines  without  interruption. 
CHE'RAFIS  (Com.)  or  tela,  gold  medals  stamped  in  Persia. 
CHERAME^  A  {Bot.)  a  speaes  of  the  Averrhoa  of  Linnteus. 
CHE'RAMIS  (ConcA.)  the  hollow  of  a  shell-fish  called  myax. 
CHERAMITES  (Min.)  a  kind  of  precious  stone.  Plin. 

1.  87,  c  10. 

CHE'RAS  (Af«£.)  a  name  for  a  scrophulous  humour  in 

which  kernels  arise. 
CHE'RAY  (Com.)  or  Chahy,  a  Persian  weifjht. 
CHE'RIF  (Com.)  a  small  gold  coin  current  m  Egypt,  equal 

to  value  to  four  shillings  sterling. 
Cherif  {Polit.)  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Saracens  and 

Moors,  next  to  a  Khalif,  or  sovereign  prince. 
CHE'RIO  (A/chem.)  the  heat  or  cold  of  tilings  which  leaves 

the  substance  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  passes  into  open 

space.  Parncel.  de  Grad.  et  Ccmp.  I.  2,  c.  3. 
CHERIO'NIUM  {Alchem.)  is  that  m  which  nature  cannot  be 

altered;  thus  a  crystal  hardened  by  nature  cannot  be 

melted. 

CHERLC'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  five-Icaved;  leqfiets 
lanceolate. — Cor.  petals  none,  nectaries  five. — Stah. 
foments  ten  ;  anthers  simple. — Fjst.  germ  ovate ;  stifles 
three;  ttigmas  simple.— Per.  capsule  ovate;  ««d!t  two 
or  three. 

Speaes,   The  only  species  \»~Cherleria  sedoides,  Knanel, 
seu  Lyt^nis  aljmm,  Sednm,  &c.  Stone  crop  Cberleria, 
a  permnial,  native  of  Switzerland. 
CHE^MKS  {Bot.)  from  the  Arabic  Charmak,  or  Keram, 

Scarlet  Grain,  or  Kermes  Berries, 
Chrrmes  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Inseda,  Order 
Hemif4era, 

Generic  Characters,    Snout  placed  in  the  breast ;  antennee 
filiform ;  thorax  ^bbous ;  hind  le^s  formed  for  leaping. 

Species.    The  species  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  plants  or  animals  which  they  infest. 
CHERNI'BION  (A/erf.)  a  urinal.  Hipp.  Epid.l.1. 

CHERNITES  (Mm.)  a  stone  like  ivory  that  was  used  in 

preserving  dead  bodies. 
CHERO'NIA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  Centaurium. 
CHE'RRY  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Cerasus,  and  also  the  tree 

itself.   The  cherry  is  distinguished  into,  the  Common  Red 

Cherry,  the  Red  Heart,  the  Black  Heart,  White  Heart, 

Bleedmg  Heart,  Morello,  May  DukCj  Kentish  Cherry,  and 

Cherry-Hay,  a  species  of  laurel. 
CHE'RSA  (Afcrf.)  the  same  as /Vfj. 

CHERSE'TVM  (Archeeol.)  any  customary  offering  made  to 
the  parish  priest,  or  to  the  eppropriators  of  a  benefice. 

CHERSI'NA  (Conch.)  a  Land-snail.   Plin,  I.  9,  c.  10. 

CHERSyDRON  (Zoo/.)  Ajips-i^  from  earth,  and 

(i'<lWf, -water ;  an  epithet  for  a  serpent  which  inhabits  boUi 
watery  places  and  dry  ground. 

CHERT  (Afin.)  a  species  of  flint,  the  PetrosUex  of  Linnaeus. 

CHE'RUB  {BUd.)  nns,  in  the  plural,  cherubhn,  an  order  of 
angels  composed  of  various  animals,  as  a  man,  an  ox,  an 
eagle,  and  a  lion. 

Chrrcr  (H^r.)  IB  r^iresented  in  coats  of  arms 
with  wings  on  a  human  head,  as  **  He  beareth 
Jupiter  a  cherub,  having  three  pair  wings, 
whereof  the  uppermost  and  nethermost  are 
counterly  crosscn,  and  the  middlemost  dis- 
played mna."  These  were  the  arms  of  the 
cardinal  Buocafoco,  an  Italian  prelate. 

CHERU'BICAL  hymn  (Mus.)  tt  hymn  in  the  for 
Holy,  Holy  UA  Gal  of  HostsJ-'^I'^^^  "oy 
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CHERUB'S  head  {Her.)  a  human  head  between  two  wings 

diaplayed.    j^vide  Cherub'] 
CHERUHU'NDA  (Bot.)  the  Solanum  of  Linnseus. 
CHE'RVIL  (Bo<^  the  same  ta  the  Cherophyllum  of  Linnieus. 
CHERVl'LLUMf^o/.)  the  Scandix  cerefiUum  ofUnngsus, 
CHE^SLIP  {EtU.)  a  kind  of  inwct  that  lies  under  tiles  and 

stones. 

CHE'SNUT  {Bot.)  a  well  known  tree;  the  Fagus  castanea 
et  pumilla  of  Linneeus. — Horse  Chetnutt  the  Msculiu  of 
Linneeus. 

CI|£SS  (Sport.)  an  ancient  and  scientific  game;  Was  long 
known  in  Hiodostan  bj  the  name  of  Chaturanga,  or  the 
foUr  members  of  an  army ;  namely*  elephants,  norsement 
chariots,  and  foot  soldien ;  and  afltmranls  styted  in  Persia 
ehatrang,  the  game  of  kn^;  and  by  the  Arabians  tfuttram, 
the  king's  distress:  from  which  words  has  been  derived  toe 
English  api)elhition  of  chets.  This  game  is  played  on  a 
board,  consisting  of  sixty-four  squares,  alternately  white 
and' black,  and  with  thirty-two  pieces  of  different  forms, 
denomioations,  and^wers,  divided  into  two  colours  or  par- 
ties, namely,  eieht  pieces  each,  black  and  white,  consisting 
of  a  King,  called  by  the  orientals  sckah  ;  a  Queen,  called 
pherz;  a  general;  two  knights  or  horse  soldiers;  two  Bi- 
shops, called  jf^;  elephants,  and  two  Rooks  or  Castles, 
called  raikt  chariots,  or  rohk^  noblemen ;  and  eight  pawns, 
pedones,  foot  soldiers  on  each  side.  The  king  and  his  ofB- 
cers  are  ranged  at  the  , opposite  ends,  on  the  first  lines  of  the 
board,  a  white  comer  of  which,  numbered  1  or  64-,  is  to  be 
placed  towards  the  right  hand  of  each  player.  The  sub- 
joined figures  exhibit  a  view  of  a  board  nun^ered,  and  an- 
other wiu  the  pieces  disposed  in  order. 


Fig.  1 .   The  board  numbered. 
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%   The  men  disposed  in  order. 


Whiie.  The  white  King  must  be  npon  the  fi)ur^  a  black 
square,  marked  61,  at  one  end  of  the  board,  Rckoning 
from  the  right.  The  Queen  on  the  fifth,  a  white  sqnsie, 
60,  on  the  left  side  of  her  king.  The  Bidiopa  most 
be  placed  on  each  side  tb«r  King  and  Queen,  as  59,  G2. 
The  Knights  on  each  side  of  the  Bishops,  5^  69.  The 
Rooks  ^  the  two  comers  of  the  boards,  next  to  the 
Knights,  as  on  57^  64 ;  ,and  the  Pawns,  or  common  men, 
upon  the  eight  squares  of  the  second  line,  on  4&,  5(^51, 
53, 53, 54>,  55,  and  £6.— The  black  King  must  be 
[daced  on  the  fifth,  a  white  aquare,  marked  5,  at  die 
other  end  of  the  board.  The  blaek  Qneen  on  tbefinmh, 
4,  a  black  square,  on  the  rwht  of  her  king.  IheK- 
shops  cm  S  and  6 ;  the  Knignta  on  %  and  7 ;  the  Roc^ 
im  1  and  8;  and  die  Pawns  on  9  to  16  inclusive.  The 
chess-board  is  technically  called  the  exchequer,  because 
it  is  alternately  chequerea  black  and  white :  the  squam 
are  fi*equently  styled  hoiues,  the  ranges  of  which,  in  a 
straight  line  from  left  to  right,  are  denominated  ranh^ 
as  1  to  8,  9  to  16,  and  57  to  64  ;  perpendicularly,  from 
one  plOTer  to  another,  are  termed  £Ies,  as  from  1  to  57, 
2  to  58,  &c, ;  and  the  ranges,  which  are  sloping,  are 
termed  diagonalx^  as  from  8  to 

Names  of  the  jnecest  Sfc.  The  pieces  and  pawns  on  the 
side  of  each  King  take  their  names  from  him,  as  tbote 
on  the  side  of  the  Queen  do  from  her,  namely,  the  white 
or  black  King's  bishop,  62,  6 ;  the  King's  knights  63, 7; 
the  King's  rooks,  64-,  8;  the  King's  pawns,  53,  13;  tlie 
King's  Bishop's  pawns,  54,  14;  the  King's  Kni^t's 
pawns,  55,  15 ;  the  King's  Rook's  pawns,  56, 16.  The 
white  or  black  Queen's  bishops,  59,  3 ;  the  Qaeen'i 
knighte,  58,  2 ;  the  Queen's  rooks,  57,  1 ;  the  Qneen's 
pawns,  52, 12;  the  Queen's  Bishop's  pawns,  51,  II;  die 
Queen's  Knight's  pawns,  50,  10;  Queen's  Rook's pavni, 
49,  9.  Hie  squares  are  named  fi-om  the  pku»s;  Le. 
where  the  King  stands  is  called  the  tqvare  ^  M«  Am; 
where  his  Pawn  stands  is  called  die  wamd  tqwtre  ^  m 
Kmgs  that  before  the  Tamn  is  called  the  third  square  of 
J  that  bqrond  it  b  called  die  Jbmik  g^re  of 
ike  Kingt  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

Moves  of  the  piecei*  The  Kings  move  every  way,  but  in  ge- 
neral only  one  square  at  a  time,  and  must  always  be  at  leut 
one  square  distant  from  each  other.  Suppose  die  Kuig 
placed  on  37,  be  may  be  moved  thence  to  S8,  S9,  80, 
36,  38,  44,  45,  or  46.  The  King  may  leap  once,  and 
only  once,  in  the  game,  either  on  his  own  side,  or  on 
the  side  of  his  Queen.  In  this  case,  the  Rook  is  nured 
into  the  next  square  to  the  King,  and  the  King  mova 
to  the  square  on  the  other  side  of  him,  which  is  called 
easting.  Hie  Black  King  castles  on  his  own  ride,  by 
moving  from  S  to  7,  and  placing  the  Rook  8  on  6;  oa 
his  Queen's  side  by  moving  to  3,  and  placmg  the  Rook 
1  on  4.  The  White  King  castles  on  his  own  side  by 
moving  firom  61  to  63,  and  placing  the  Rook  64  on  6S; 
on  his  Queen's  side  by  movmg  to  59,  and  placing  die 
Rook,  57*  on  60.  The  King  cannot  castle  after  he  hai 
moved,  nor  after  the  Rook  has  moved,  nor  if  diere  be 
an^  piece  between  him  and  die  Rook,  nor  when  the 
Kmg  is  in  checif  nor  when  the  square  over  which  be 
means  to  leap  is  viewed  by  an  adverse  man,  who  would 
checit  him  in  bis  passage.  The  King  is  said  to  be 
check,  or  in  cheeky  when  he  is  liable  to  be  takm  by  one 
of  the  adversary's  pieces  or  pawns,  who  wans  hnn  of 
his  danger  by  cnring  check,  or  cArnl  to  the  SM^t  in 
such  case  the  K/mg  most  defbnd  himself,  eidier 
changing  his  place,  covering  himself  whli  one  <^hic 
own  men,  or  taking  llie  man  who  assaults ;  if  he  can  do 
none  of  these  thinn,  he  is  said  to  be  chethmated,  or 
cAaA-ma/,  f.  e.  the  King  is  dead,  when  the  game  is  lost. 
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andlia  not  in  Cbeclc,  ^et  'a  to  blocked  up  that  be  cannot 
more  without  going  into  ctieck,  this  poiitiim' m  called  a 
«fa/i?  wiate.  In  this  case,  the  Kiiw  who  is  stdemated 
wins  the  ganie  in  England^  bat  in  rranoe  this  situation 
maltes  a  drawn  gwne.  Thus,  suppoee  the  Blacli  K)og 
onSS,  with  Pawns  on  30  end  39,  the  White  King  on  44, 
«  White  Bishop  on  34,  with  Pawns  on  38  and  47  ;  if  the 
White  King  is  moved  to  35,  Black  wins  the  game  by  a 
stalemate,  because  the  Black  King  cannot  be  moveo  to 
25  or  41)  on  account  of  the  White  Bishop,  nor  to  26, 
34,  or  42,  owing  to  the  White  King,  as  it  is  requisite 
that  the  Kings  should  always  be  at  least  one  sauare  dis- 
tant from  each  other;  neither  can  the  Black  Pawns  be 
moved,  their  progress  being  stopped  by  the  white. — The 
Qum  can  move  in  all  directions  the  same  as  the  King, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  extending  over  any  number  of 
squares :  thus,  the  Queen  may  be  moved  from  37  to  1 , 
5,  16,  33,  40,  58,  61,  64,  or  any  intermediate  squares 
In  those  directicHU.  Many  chess  placers  ^ve  notice 
when  the  Queen  is  in  danger,  by  eying  cheek  to  the 
Qttwn. — ^  Bithop  moves  diagonally,  only,  but  over  any 
number  of  squares ;  as  flrom  36,  the  Bishop  may  be  moved 
to  B,  9,  57,  or  63,  and  from  37  to  1,  16, 58, 64,  or  any 
of  Ihe  intmaung  squares. — A  Knjght  moves  obliquely 
badtward  or  fvinird  upon  every  third  square,  induding 
that  which  be  stands  upon,  from  black  to  white*  and 
fVom  white  to  black,  and  also  over  the  heads  of  die  men, 
vrhich  no  other  piece  is  allowed  to  do :  thus,  a  Knight 
may  move  from  86  to  19,  21,  S6,  30,  42,  46,  51, 
53,  passing  over  any  pieces  on  28,  35,  37,  44;  and 
from  37,  the  Knight  can  be  moved  to  20,  22,  27,  31,  43> 
47,  52,  54,  Mseing  over  any  thing  placed  on  29,  36,  38, 
or  45. — A  hook  moves  in  a  right  line,  either  forward, 
backwards,  or  sideways,  through  the  whole  file;  can 
stop  at  any  square,  and  take  at  any  distance,  when  no 
other  piece  intervenes :  thus,  a  rook  placed  on  37  may 
be  moved  to  5,  33,  40,  6 1 ,  or  any  intermediate  square. 
—A  Pawn  moves  one  square  at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line 
forwards,  and  takes  the  enemy  diagonally.  He  may  be 
moved  two  squares  the  first  move,  but  never  backww^ ; 
and  is  prohibited  from  quitting  his  own  file,  except  in 
case  ot  making  a  capture,  when  he  is  moved  into  the 
place  of  the  captive,  and  afterwards  advances  forward  in 
tiiat  file :  thus,  suppose  a  White  Pawn  to  be  placed  on 
S7,  and  a  Black  one  on  28,  either  of  them  could  take 
the  other;  but  if  the  While  Pawn  be  on  37,  a  Black 
Rook  on  29,  a  Black  Bishop  on  28,  and  a  Black  Knight 
on  30,  the  Pawn  then  could  not  take  the  Rook,  but 
might  take  either  the  Bishop  or  the  Knight.  A  Pawn 
getting  to  the  bead  of  the  ooard  upon  the  first  lihe  of 
uie  enemy,  is  styled  going  to  Qnecn,  in  whidi  case  it 
may  be  exchanged  for  any  one  of  the  pieces  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  game;  and  the  piece  chosen  must  be 
^ced  on  the  aqnare  at  which  the  pawn  had  arrived. 
The  pieces  can  take  the  adversaries  who  stand  in  their 
way,  provided  the  road  lies  open ;  or  they  may  decline, 
and  must  be  placed  in  the  same  squares  from  which  the 
contrarv  men  are  taken.  Suppose  the  White  Queen  on 
60,  and  a  Black  Knight  on  46,  the  Queen  can  take  the 
Kmght,  which  then  is  moved  off  the  board,  and  the 
Queen  placed  on  46 ;  but  if  the  Knight  be  on  45,  then 
the  Queen  cannot  take  him,  though  he  can  take  the 
Queen,  which  being  removed,  the  Knight  is  placed  on 
60 ;  or,  suppose  a  White  Rook  on  61 ,  and  a  Black 
Bidiop  on  IS,  the  White  Rook  can  take  tlie  Bishop, 
and  afterwards  is  to  be  placed  on  13.  The  power  of 
taking  is  reciprocal ;  so  that  any  adverse  piece  which 
you  can  take  with  one  of  the  same  kind,  may  take  you. 
llie  goodness  of  play,  therefore,  consists  in  having  Uie 
greateat  mmh»  m  ^ecea  defimding;  to  that  in  case  of 


motnal  exchangea^  yoa  gain  more  than  your  adver- 
sary. 

Power  and  value  of  ihe  pieces.  The  relatiTe  value  of  the 
pieces  and  pawns  ia  as  follows: — 

King  :..  6 J    Knight   H 

Queen  28}    Rook  15 

Bishop   9j   Pawn   2 

The  power  of  the  King  for  attack  or  defence  is  as  above 
stated,  though  from  the  prindple  of  the  game  he  is  invalu- 
able. The  power  of  the  pawn  is  as  2;  but,  from  its  chance 
of  promotion,  the  reiJ  value  is  calculated  at  3j.  The 
knowledge  of  this  relative  value  will  enable  a  person  to 
ascertain  the  propriety  sometimes  sacrifidng  two 
inferior  pieces  for  a  superior  one ;  as,  for  instance,  ft 
Bishop  and  Knight  for  a  Queen,  the  joint  value  of  the 
two  former  bdng  19,  and  that  of  the  latter  23 
Different  kinds  qf  Chedi-mates.  The  following  appella- 
tions have  been  given  to  a  variety  of  mates.— 
Queen's  mate,  a  gracious  mate,  as  White  King  27, 
Queen  26,  Black  King  25 1  or  White  King  22,  Queen 
15,  Black  King  8.  —  Bithofs  mate,  a  gentle  mate. 
White  King  24,  Bishops  22  and  21,  Black  King  8. 
— Knight's  mate,  a  gallant  mate,  as  White  King  26, 
Knight  19;  Black  King  9,  Bishop  1.  Knight  10.— TAe 
itoot'j  mate,  a  forcible  mate,  as  White  King  27,  Rook 
41,  Black  King  25,— TAe  Pawn**  mate,  a  disgraceful 
mate,  as  White  King  14,  Pawn  15;  Black  King  8, 
Pawn  16. -^Mate  hy  ditcavery^  an  industrious  mate,  as 
White  King  11,  Rook  57,  Bishop  49;  Black  King  9. 
Moving  the  Bishop  gives  mate  by  discovery.— SmofA^^ 
mate,  a  shameful  mate,  as  White  King  61,  Knight  14; 
Black  King  8,  Rook  7,  Pawns  15,  16.  The  White 
Knight  gives  a  smothered  mate.— Sfa/e  mate,  a  dis- 
honourable mate,  as  White  King  21,  Pawn  13,  Black 
King  5  ;  or  White  King  18,  Queen  19,  Black  King  2. 
— Mate  in  the  middle  of  ihe  board,  an  unfortunate  mate, 
White  Kins  61,  Queen  S7,  Pawn  44;  Black  King  29, 
Queen  22,  Pawn  20.— Mate  at  two  mow^  a  fool's  mate« 


ail  the  men  in  their  first  position. 

White  King's  Knight's  Fawn  firom  55  to  39 

Black  King's  Pawn  13  21 

White  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  54  46 

Black  Queen  gives  check  mate                 4  40 

Scholar's  mate,  the  men  in  thdr  flrat  poution. 

White  King's  Pawn  from  53  to  37 

Black  King's  Fawn                            19  29 

White  Bishop                                  6S  35 

Black  Bishop  '.           6  27 

White  Queen                                   60  32 

Black  Queen's  Fawn                              12  SO 

White  Queen  gives  Check-mate               38  14 


Difficult  checkmates  are  a  Knight  and  Bishop,  or  two 
Bishops,  against  a  King;  a  Castle  and  Bishop  aeaiost  a 
Castle ;  and  a  Queen  against  a  Bishop  and  Knight. 

Lam  of  the  Game. 
I.  If  you  touch  your  man  you  must  play  it.  Unless  by  so 
doing  you  should  expose  your  King  to  cheftk ;  in  which 
case  you  are  only,  when  possible,  to  move  the  king,  and 
so  long  as  you  keep  hold  you'may  placC  the  said  man 
where  you  please;  but,having  once  quitted,  you  liken  can- 
not read  the  move.  2.  If  you  toucn  one  of  your  adver- 
sary's men,  he  may  insist  upon  your  taking  it ;  and,  when 
you  cannot  do  so,  then  you  are  to  move  your  kin^^,  pro- 
vided that  may  be  erocted  vrithout  putting  him  on 
check.  3.  If,  by  mistake  or  otherwise,  you  make  a 
fidse  move,  the  opponent  can  oblige  tou  to  move  the 
king;  as  in  the  second  article;  but,  if  be  plays  without 
noticing  the  aaid  false  move,  Bif^^(j»g^rA«„9aBJ"(9^%i^ 


I 
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4.  iryou  misplace  your  men,  and  play  t#o  moves,  it  rests 
with  your  adversary  to  permic  you  to  beg^n  the  game 
afresh  or  otherwise.  5.  Wliea  your  adversary  gives 
check  without  warning,  you  are  not  obliged  to  ward  it 
off;  but  if,  on  his  next  move,  he  warns  you>  then  each 
must  retract  his  last  move,  and  you  must  remove  your 
King  off  check.  6.  Should  your  adversary  warn  you 
of  (%eck  witliout  however  giving  it,  and  you,  in  conse- 
quence, touch  or  move  any  piece,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
retract,  provided  he  has  not  completed  his  move.  7.  Vou 
cannot  give  check  to  your  adversary's  King  when,  by  so 
doing,  you  would  discover  check  on  your  own  King; 
thus,  suppose  the  White  King  on  53,  the  Queen  on  19, 
the  Black  King  on  22,  with  a  Knight  on  21 ;  then  Alack 
must  not  check  the  White  King  by  moving  the  Ktiight 
to  36;  as  by  that  the  Black  King  would  be  on  check  to 
the  White  Queen.  8.  If  you  attempt  to  castle  without 
having  any  right,  your  adversary  may  insist  on  your 
moving  either  your  Kine  or  that.  Rook.  9.  In  each 
tresh  game,  the  players  nave  the  first  move  aJteroately ; 
but,  where  the  advantage  of  a  piece  or  pawn  is  given, 
the  player  giving  that  advantage  is  entitled  to  the  first 
move. 

litdes Jifr  playing  the  Game. 

Of  Opening  the  game,  1.  Move  the  pawns  before  your 
pieces,  and  afterwards  bring  out  the  pieces  for  their 
support.  2.  Avoid  useless  checks,  because  you  may 
lose  the  move  if  your  adversary  can  lake  or  drive  the 
piece  away.  3.  Never  crowd  your  game  by  having  too 
many  pieces  together ;  and,  if  it  be  crowded,  endeavour 
to  free  it  by  exchanges  of  pieces  or  pawns ;  but  when 
the  adversary  plays  out  his  pieces  before  his  pawns,  at- 
tack them  as  soon  as  you  can  with  vour  pawns ;  by  which 
you  may  crowd  his  game,  and  make  him  lose  moves. 

Of  Attach^.  4.  Never  attack  the  adversary's  King  with- 
out a  sufficient  force ;  and  if  he  attack  yours,  and  you 
cannot  retaliate,  offer  exchanges,  by  which,  if  he  j*etire, 
he  may  lose  a  move.  5.  Flay  your  men  in  guard  of 
one  another,  but  never  guard  an  inferior  piece  or  pawn 
with  a  better,  because  this  piece  may,  in  such  case,  be, 
asitwere,  outofplay.  6.  Never  attack  unless  when  well 
prepared  to  meet  all  the  designs  of  your  adversary,  by 
which  liema^  aim  at  defeating  your  project;  but  when 
your  attack  is  in  a  prosperous  way,  never  be  diverted 
from  it  by  any  seeming  culvantage  which  he  may  throw 
in  your  way  for  a  time.  7.  When,  in  pursuing  a  well-laid 
attack,  ^oufindby  a  little  fore-cast  that  you  can  sacri- 
fice  a  piece  or  two  to  gain  your  end,  never  hesitate  to 
make  we  bold  attempt.  8.  You  should  endeavour  to 
have  a  move  in  ambuscade,  that  is,  to  place  a  pawn,  or 
other  piece,  before  a  Bishop.  Hook,  or  Queen,  so  that, 
by  removing  that  Pawn  or  Piece,  you  discover  a  check 
upon  your  adversary's  King ;  thus,  suppose  the  Black 
King  on  6,  a  White  Bishop  on  41,  and  a  White  Pawn 
on  34;  by  pushing  forward  the  Pawn  to  26  you  discover 
a  check  upon  the  Kinig  by  your  Bishop.  9.  As  the 
Queen,  Rook,  and  Bishop  operate  at  a  distance,  it  is 
generally  better  in  your  attack  not  to  have  them  near 
your  adversary's  King,  as  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
driven  away,  and  frequently  prevent  your  giving  a  stale- 
mate. 10.  If  you  have  one  of  your  adversary's  pieces 
in  your  power,  which  cannot  escape,  do  not  be  in  a 
burry  to  take  it;  and,  when  two  of  your  adversary's 
pieca  are  in  your  power,  be  determined  in  your  choice 
of  which  you  will  take  by  lAie  value  each  piece  is  of  at 
that  particular  part  of  the  game.  11.  When  your  ad- 
versary has  a  Pawn  on  a  square  in  front  of  your  King, 
it  is  frequently  adviseable  not  to  take  it,  because  it  may 
chatwe  to  be  a  safeguard  and  protection  to  you ;  thus. 


suppose  a  Black  Rook  placed  on  5,  a  Black  Pawn  on 
45,  and  the  White  King  on  53,  the  Pawn  protects  the 
King  from  the  attack  of  Uke  Rook.  12.  When  your  ad- 
versary seems  to  have  left  a  piece  in  your  power,  as  it 
were  oy  oversight,  consider .  whether  he  has  not  some 
inoportant  move  in  ambush. 
Of  De/ence.  1 3.  Never  let  your  Queen  stand  so  before 
the  King  as  that  your  adversary,  by  bringing  forwards  a 
Rook  or  a  Bishop,  might  check  your  King  if  she  was 
not  there,  for  you  could  liardly  save  her,  or  perhaps^ 
at  best,  must  sacrifice  her  for  an  inferior  niece ;  thus, 
suppose  the  White  King  placed  on  61.  the  White  Queen 
on  53,  the  Black  Kmg  on  4,  and  the  Rook  on  16, 
which  laft,  if  moved  to  13,  must  be  taken  by  the  White 
Queen,  who  in  return  would  be  token  by  the  Black 
King,  because  the  White  Quem  could  not  otherwise 
be  moved  without  putting  the  King  in  chedc  to  the 
Black  Rook.  14.  Your  adversary  must  not  be  permitted 
to  ^ork  two  of  your  pieces,  i.  e.  to  advance  one  of  his 
pawns  on  two  of  your  -  pieces,  as  you  would,  of  course, 
lose  one  of  t^em  for  an  inferior  piece;  so,  in  like 
manner,  do  not  permit  your  adversary's  Knight  to  fork 
your  King  and  Queen,  or  King  and.  Rook,  or  Queen 
and  Rook,  or  your  two  Rooks,  at  the  same  lime ;  for, 
in  the  two  first  cases,  the  King  being  forced  to  go  out 
of.  check,  the  Queen  must  be  lost  at  best  for  a  worse 
juece ;  thus,  suppose  the  White  Queen  placed  on  5,  the 
Jlook  on  7,  and  a  Black  Knight  on  37  ;  the  latter  piece, 
if  moved  to  22,  will  fork  both  the  Queen  and  Rook, 
and,  consequently,  one  of  them  must  be  lost  for  the 
Knight.  15.  When  your  adversary  attacks  one  of  your 
pieces  or  pawns  with  two  or  three  pieces  at  the  same 
time,  you  should  endeavour  to  have  as  many  pieces  to 
defend  it ;  which,  if  practicable,  should  be  of  inferior 
value  to  those  with  which  he  attacks  you.  16.  In  order 
to  have  as  powerful  pieces  as  you  can  in  play,  let  those 
that  are  stationed  to  guard  ^our  other  pieces  or  pawns 
be  of  no  greater  force  than  is  necessary.  17.  You  must 
prevent  your  adversary,  if  possible,  from  getting  pre- 
maturely amongst  your  pieces,  because  his  Knights  and 
Bishops,  supported  by  his  Pawns,  and  occasionally  by 
his  Queen,  may  decide  the  game  while  only  half  of 
your  pieces  are  engaged.  18.  When  you  play  your 
King,  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  place  it  on  a  square 
where  one  of  your  adversary's  pawns  will  protect  it  fVom 
the  attacks  of  his  Rook :  thus,  suroose  a  Black  Rook 
on  4,  a  Block  Pawn  on  S6,  and  the  White  King  on  53 ; 
by  monng  the  King  to  52,  the  Black  Pawn  prevents 
the  Rook  from  giving  check.  19.  When  you  have  a 
chun  of  pawns  following  one  another  in  an  oblique 
line  endeavour  to  preserve  the  leading  Pawn ;  thus, 
suppose  four  White  Pawns  on  29,  38,  47,  and  56,  that 
on  29  is  the  leading  Pawn.  20.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
double  a  pawn ;  two  in  a  direct  line  are  not  disadvan- 
tageous when  surrounded  by  three  or  four  others ;  three 
together  are  strong,  as  three  White  Pawns  on  28,  35, 
and  37  ;  but  four,  as  44  in  addition,  that  make  a  square, 
with  the  help  of  other  pieces  well  managed,  form  an  in- 
vincible strength,  ana  probably  may  produce  you  a 
queen ;  on  the  contrary,  two  pawns  with  an  interval  be- 
tween, as  on  35  and  37,  are  no  better  than  one ;  and, 
if  you  should  have  three  over  each  other  m  a  line,  as 
26,  34,  and  42,  your  game  cannot  be  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion. 

Of  Exchanging,  21.  Exchanges  should  not  be  made  with- 
out reason ;  they  often  give  the  adversary  an  advantage, 
particularly  if  he  be  a  good  nlwer.  28.  Avoid,  if  possi- 
ble, exchanging  your  Kiuffs  Pawn,.  13  or  53,  for  your 
adversary's  Bishop's  Pawn,  14  or  54 ;  your  Queen's 
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Pamn,  51  or  11,  because  the  former  occupying -the 
centre  hinder  your  adviersary  from  hurting  ^ou.  23.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  losing  a  rook  for  an  inferior  piece ;  for 
though  the  rook  is  next  in  value  to  the  Queen,  yet  it  sel- 
dom comes-into  play  so  at  to  operate  until  the  end  of-tfae 
gsme;  and  it  is  generally  better  to  have  an  inferior 
piece  in  play  than  a  simenor  out.  84*  Should  your  ad- 
versary  attack  your  Queen*  and  another  pece'  at  the 
same  time,  and,  by  removing  her,  you  must  lose  the 

{>iece,  it  ma^  sometimes  be  Mviseable  to  subnut  to  the 
0S8  of  her  if  you  can  get  two  pieces  in  exchange  for 
her. 

Of  Gm^  or  Covering  check.  25.  Refrain  from  useless 
checks,  by  which  a  move,  or  the  piece  you  check  with, 
may  be  lost ;  but,  if  you  thereby  deprive  the  King  of 
his  privilege  of  castling,  or  gain  any  other  important 
advantage,  it  is  advisable.  26.  Be  careful  that,  while 
you  are  intent  on  giving  checkmate,  you  do  not  leave 
your  King  exposecTto  be  checkmated  by  a  single  move 
of  your- adversary.  27.  When  you  see  the  possibility 
of  your  adveraary  giving  you  ch^mate  Iw  doubly 
careful  of  every  move. 

Of  Castling.  28.  After  the  King  is  castled,  the  pawns  be- 
fore it  should  be  guarded  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
attacks  of  your  adversary.  29.  Sometimes  it  is  better 
to  play  the  King  than  to  castle,  as  it  may  enable  i  you 
best  to  attack  with  your  pawns  on  that  side.  30.  If 
you  purpose  to  castle  on  the  King's  side,  you  must  not 
move  your  Knight's  or  King's  Pawns  without  great 
necessity,  because  they  form  a  protection  to  your  King 
afterwards.  31.  If  your  adversary  should  castle  on  the 
same  side  of  the  board  as  yourself,  be  cautious  how 
you  push  forward  your  pawns,  leaving  ^our  King  un- 
guarded ;  and  rather  make  the  attack  wiUi  your  pieces. 
S2.  When  the  kings  have  castled  on  difoent  sides  of 
the  board,  yon  must  attack  your  advmarT  with  the 
pawns  you  have  on  the  nde  on  irtiicb  he  has  outled, 
taking  care  to  support  them  with  your  pieces. 

Of  the  Cottduntrnt  of  game*,  33.  At  Uie  close  of  a 
game  your  King  must  not  be  idle,  as  by  him  you  gene- 
rally, gain  the  move  and  victory.  34.  Each  party  havinr 
only  three  or  four  pawns  on  different  sides  of  the  boar^ 
and  no  pieces,  the  kings  must  endeavour  to  gain  the 
move,  ffaus,  suppose  the  White  King  on  54,  and  the 
Black  King  on  37,  the  White  would  gain  the  move  by 
playing  to  53,  or  the  Black  by  playing  to  38 ;  and  in 
either  case  the  adverse  King  would  be  prevented  from 
advancing.  35.  A  single  pawn  cannot  win  if  the  ad* 
verse  King  be  placed  in  opposition  to  it :  thus,  suppose 
the  White  King  placed  on  30,  a  White  Pawn  on  22, 
and  a  Black  King  on  14-,  either  side  having  the  move, 
it  must  be  a  drawn  game,  or  the  Black  wins  by  a  stale- 
mate. 36.  A  single  pawn  may  win  if  the  King  he 
placed  before  his  pawn.  Thus,  suppose  the  situations 
of  the  Kings  revened,  placing  the  White  on  14,  and 
the  Black  on  SO,  the  Black  cannot  prevent  the  Pawn 
from  being  pushed  forward  to  ^een.  37.  Two  pawns 
against  one  must  win  almost  in  all  cases,  but  the  player 
tmit  has  the  two  pawns  must  avoid  chimging  one  ef  them 
for  his  adversary's  pawn.  38.  A  pawn,  and  any  other 
piece,  must  win  in  ul  cases,  excmt  a  pawn  and  a  Bi- 
shop when  the  pawn  is  on  a  Rook^  file,  and  the  Bishop 
does  not  command  the  square  on  which  the  pawn  will 
reach  the  royal  line:  thus,  suppose  the  Whhe  King 
placed  on  39,  a  White  Bishop  on  30,  a  White  Pawn  on 
24,  and  the  Black  King  on  6 ;  the  player  of  the  Black 
'  can  prevent  the  pawn  pushing  forward  to  Queen,  which 
he  could  not  do  if  the  white  Bishop  was  on  29.  39.  Two 
Knights  without  any  other  piece,  or  pawn,  cannot  give 
check-mate.  40.  Two  Bishops  may  wm.  41.  A  Kmght 


and  a  Bishop  may  %in.  42.  A  Rook  against  a  Knight, 
or  a  Bishop,  makes  a  drawn  game.  43.  A  Rook  and  u 
Knight  against  a  Rook  make  a  drawn  gatne.  44.  A 
Rook  ana  a  Bishop  against  a  Rook  may  win.  45.  A 
Rook  and  a  Bishop,  or  a  Rook  and  a  Knight,  against  a 
Queen,  make  a  drawn  game.  46.  A  Queen  against  a 
Bishop  and  a  Knight  may  win,  but  a  Queen  agdnst  a 
Rook  and  two  pawns  makes  a  drawn  game.  47.  A  Rook 

r'nst  a  Bishop,  or  Knight,  and  two  pawns,  makes  a 
rn  game,  because  the  player  who  has  the  Rook 
cannot  lie  prevented  from  sacrificing  it  for  the  two 

Sawns.  48.  At  all  conclusions  of  games,  when  a  player 
oes  not  seem  to  know  how  to  g^ve  the  difScuIt  check* 
mates,  fifty  moves  on  each  ude  must  be  appointed  for 
the  end  or  the  game. 

Diffireni  land*  of  games. 
There  are  either  dote  games  or  open  games,  or  games 
that  are  denominated  mmbits,  wliich  commence  by 
pushing  the  King's  and  King's  Bishop's  Pawns,  or  those 
of  the  Queen  and  Queen's  Bishop,  two  squares  each, 
in  lieu  of  employing  one  to  defend  the  other. 

PhtUdor**  First  Party. 

This  game  begins  with  white,  and  is  illustrated  by  obserni- 
tions  on  the  most  important  moves. 

1.  W.  The  King's  Pawn  two  squares;  53  to  37- 

Ob.  The  beat  ud  nost  utuJ  opeaiag  mtfve. 

B.  The  same,  13  to  29. 

(Xn.  The  best  counter-niore. 

2.  W.  The  King's  Bishop  at  his  Queen  Bishop's  square ; 

62  to  35. 
B.  The  same;  6  to  27. 

3.  W.  The  Queen's  Bishop's  Pawn  one  move ;  51  to  43. 
B.  The  King's  Knight  at  his  Bishop's  third  square;  7 

to  22. 

4.  W,  The  Queen's  Pawn  two  moves;  52  to  36. 

ON.  This  move  is  intended  to  prevent  your  adventrj**  King's 
Bbhop  from  playing  upon  your  King's  Bishop's  Fftwn ;  ud 
also  to  bring  the  itrengtb  of  your  pawns  into  the  ceutn  (rf  (be 
board. 

B.  The  Pawn  takes  it;  29  to  36. 

5.  W.  The  Pawn  retakes  the  Pawn ;  48  to  36. 

Ob.  When  the  ganw  b  in  this  situation,  i.t,  two  pawns  in  n 
front  line,  you  must  take  care  not  to  push  either  of  lliem  be- 
fore your  adversBi^  proposes  to  change  a  pawn  with  you. 
Fawns,  when  sustained  in  a  front  line,  ubatract  very  much  the 
adversary's  pieces  from  entering  in  yooi  game,  or  taking  aa 
advantageous  part. 

B.  The  King's  Bishop  at  his  Queen's  Knight's  square; 
27  to  18. 

Obt.  If  this  Bishop,  instead  of  retiring  as  he  here  does,  ifaoold 

pve  check  by  moving  to  34,  you  will  cover  the  check  by 
moving  your  Bishop  59  to  5S ;  and  in  case  he  takes  your 
Bishop,  you  most  retake  the  Bishop  with  your  Knighl,  who 
will  then  defend  your  King's  Pawn. 

6.  W.  Queen's  Knight  to  his  Bishop's  third  square;  58 

to  43. 
B.  King  castles  to  7. 

7.  W.  King's  Kni^t  to  his  King's  second  square;  63 

to  53. 

Ok.  Yon  most  always  avoid  playing  this  Knight  to  46,  until 
after  yoa'r  Pawn  54  has  moved,  because  the  Kniglit  would 
prove  a  Underance  to  Ae  Pawn. 

B.  Queen's  Bishop's  Pawn  one  square  ;  11  to  19. 

8.  W,  King's  Bishop  to  his  Queen's  third  square ;  35  to  44. 

Ob*.  The  Bishop  retires  to  avoid  being  atucked  by  tbe  Queen's 
Pawn,  because  you  would  be  forced  to  take  bis  pawn  with 
yonrs,  which  would  break  the  centre  of  your  pawns. 

B.  Queen's  Pawn  two  «l»P?^fl^i?  ^  ^  o  Og  Ic 
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9. 
10. 

11. 


12. 


IS. 


J5. 


16. 
17. 

18. 


19. 
20. 

21. 
22, 

23 


W.  Kmff*a  Pawn  one  scfuare;  37  to  29. 
B.  King's  Knight  to  his  King's  square ;  22  to  5. 
W.  Queen's  Bishop  to  his  King's  tlurd  square ;  59  to  45. 
B.  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  one  square ;  14  to  22. 
Ob*.  He  ftajs  thu  ptwa  to  give  an  opadng  to  hU  cuile. 

W.  Queen  to  her  second  square;  60  to  52. 

Ob$.  If,  uutead  of  tbh,  yoa  lud  taken  hU  Pawn  33,  your 
Fawn  t9would  have  knt  ita  column ;  by  leaving  it  to  be  taken 
yon  can  afterwwd*  «pply  its  j>lace  by  your  Pawn  S6,  wbidi 
nuiy  then  tie  supported  by  moving  your  Pawn  54  to  36. 

B.  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  takes  the  Pawn ;  22  to  29. 

Ofti.  He  talies  the  pawn  to  punue  his  design  of  making  an  open- 
ing to  bis  castle  6. 

W.  Queen's  Pawn  takes  the  Pawn ;  36  to  29. 

B.  Queen's  Bishop  to  his  King's  third  square;  3  to  21. 

OU.  He  pljy*  Uua  Bbbop  to  enable  lum  to  pudi  afterwards  his 
Queen's  Bishop's  Pawn  19. 

W.  King's  Kni^t  to  his  King's  Bishop's  fourth  square; 
53  to  38. 

Ott.  Your  Fawn  29  not  being  as  yet  in  any  danger,  your  Knight 
f  itack*  h(s  Bishop,  in  order  to  take  liim,  or  have  bim  renoved. 

B,  Queen  to  her  King's  second  square ;  4  to  13. 
W.  Queen's  Bishop  t^ea  the  Bishop ;  45  to  18. 

.  Obi.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  let  tiie  adversary's  King's  Bishop 
stand  on  the  direct  line  which  attacks  your  King's  Bishop's 
Fawn. 

B.  Yawn  takes  the  Bishop;  9  to  18. 
W.  King  castles  on  his  side  to  63. 

(Kn.  Yoo  castle  qd  this  side,  in  order  to  support  your  King's 
Bishop's  Pawn,  which  you  will  advance  twu  squares  as  soon 
as  your  King's  Pawn  is  attacked. 

B.  Queen's  Knight  to  his  Queen's  second  square ;  2 
to  12. 

W.  King's  Knight  takes  the  Bishop ;  38  to  21. 
B.   Queen  takes  the  Knight;  13  to  21. 
W.  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  two  squares;  54  to  38. 
B.  King's  Knight  to  his  Queen's  Bishop's  second 

square;  5. to  II. 
W.  Queen's  Rook  to  its  King's  square;  57  to  61. 
B.  King's  Knight's  Pawns  one  square ;  15  to  23. 

Obi.  He  is  forced  to  push  this  pawn  to  Itinder  yun  fronr  play- 
ing your  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  38  unoti  his  Queen,  which 
wouid  give  you  two  pawns  In  a  front  fine  upon  his  ground. 

W.  King's  Rook's  Pawn  one  square ;  56  to  48. 

Obi.  This  move  enables  you  afterwards  to  push  forward  your 
King's  Kuigbf  s  Fawn  j  55  to  39. 

B.  Queen's  Pawn  one  square ;  28  to  36. 

W.  Kniffht  to  his  King's  fourth  square ;  43  to  37: 

B,  King  8  Rook's  Pawn  one  square ;  16  to  24. 

Oli.  He  plays  this  Fawn  to  hinder  yonr  Knlglit  entering  into 
his  game  and  forcing  his  Qaeeo  to  retire,  which  would  ioune- 
(liateiy  give  an  open  field  to  yonr  pawns. 

W.  Queen's  Knight's  Pawn  one  square ;  50  to  42. 
B.  Queen's  Rook's  Pawn  one  square;  18  to  26. 
,  W.  King's  Knight's  Pawn  two  sqiuves ;  55  to  39. 
B.  King's  Knight  to  his  Queen's  fourth  sqimre;  11 
to  28. 

,  W.  Krught  to  his  Kin^s  Knight's  third  square;  S7 

to  47. 

Obi.  This  move  is  to  enable  you  to  advance  your  King's  Bt- 
ihup's  Pawn  38  to  SO,  which  will,  thro  be  supported  by  four 
pieces  ;  namely  the  Bode  63,  Bishop  44,  KlUght  47,  and 
Pawn  39. 

B.  King's  Knight  to  adversary's  King's  third  square ; 
28  to  45. 

Ok.  He  plays  this  Knight  to  cat     the  commmucadoo  between 

your  pieces  and  break  the  strength  of  ^onr  pawns,  wbicfa  he 
would  effect  by  pushing  his  King's  Kotghfs  paVn  83  to  SI ; 
but  you  prevent  his  dcti^  by  sac^dng  your  castle. 
S 


24.  W.  Queen's  Rook  Ukes  the  KiUgfat;  61  to  45. 

O&i.  Yon  are  oldiged  to  sacrifice  dot  Bmdc  td  pmcnt  yow- 
game  bejng  broken  in  upon. 

B.  Pawn  takes  the  Rook ;  36  to  45. 

25.  W.  Queen  takes  the  Pawni  52  to  45. 

B.  Queen's  Rook  takes  the  Pawn  of  the  opponte 
Rook;  1  to  49. 

26.  W.  Rook  to  its  King's  square ;  62  to  61 . 

Obi.  This  move  is  to  protect  yonr  King's  Fawn  39,  and  to  enable 
ytm  to  push  forward  your  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  38  to  90. 

6.  Queen  takes  the  Queen's  Knight's  Pawn ;  21  to  42. 

27.  W.  Queen  to  her  King's  fout-th  square;  4.5  to  37. 
B.  Queen  to  her  King's  third  square;  42  to  21. 

O&i.  The  Queen  returns  to  thu  square  to  prevent  Uie  check- 
mate which  soon  follows. 

28.  W.  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  one  square;  38  to  SO. 
B.  Fawn  takes  the  Pawn ;  23  to  30. 

29.  W.  Fawn  takes  the  Pawn ;  39  to  30. 

B.  Queen  to  her  fourth  square ;  21  to  28. 

Obi.  The  Queen  offen  to  be  exchanged  for  the  other  Queen,  in 
order  to  break  your  scheme  of  giving  cfaedtmate  with  your 
Queen  and  Bbhup. 

30.  W.  Queen  takes  the  Queen ;  37  to  28. 
B.   Pawn  takes  the  Queen;  19  to  28. 

31.  W.  Bishop  takes  the  Pawn  in  his  way ;  44  to  26. 
B^  Knight  to  his  third  square ;  12  to  18. 

32.  W.  King's  Bishop's  Pawn  one  square ;  30  to  22. 

Ofct.  You  must  observe,  that  when  yonr  Bishop  runs  upon  white 
squares,  yon  must  put  yonr  pawns  upon  black  ones ;  ar  if 
your  Bi^op  runs  upon  the  black,  you  must  liave  your  pawns 
upon  the  white ;  because  then  your  lushop  may  prevcDt 

.  the  adversary's  pieces  getting  between  your  pawns,  liis  role 
is  hardly  ever  to  be  diipenBed  with,  in  ease  yon  attadc  and 
liave  some  pawns  advanced;  bnt  in  case  of  a  defenec,  the 
rule  must  be  reveited,  and  ttie  pawns  set  on  square  of  the 
Bishop's  colour. 

B.  Queen's  Rook  to  adversary's  Queen's  Knight's  se- 
cond square ;  49  to  50. 

33.  W.  Bishop  to  his  Queen's  third  square;  ^  to  44. 
B.   King  to  his  Bishop's  second  sc^uare;  7  to  14. 

34.  W.  Bishop  to  adversary's  King's  Bishop's  fourth  square; 

44  to  30. 

Obi.  Htre  is  an  example  of  the  above-mentioned  remark ;  if 
your  Bishop  bad  been  on  a  black  square,  your  adversary'i 
King  might  sow  have  moved  to  31. 

B,  Kni^t  to  adversary's  Queen's  Bishop's  fourth 
square;  18  to  35. 

35.  W.  Knight  to  adversary's  King's  Rook's  fourth  square; 

47  to  32. 

B.  King's  Rook  gives  dieck ;  6  to  7. 

36.  W.  Bishop  coven  the  check;  30  to  39. 

B.  K  nigh  t  to  adversary 'sQueen's  second  square ;  35to52. 

37.  W.  King's  P^wn  gives  check ;  29  to  21. 

B.  King  to  his  Knight's  third  square ;  14  to  S3. 

Obt.  Instead  of  tlds  move  the  King  might  bave'gime  into  6,  fem 
with  as  little  cluuice  of  success. 

38.  W.  King's  Bbhop's  Pawn  one  square;  22  to  14. 
B.  RotMc  to  its  King's  Bishop's  s^utre ;  7  to  6. 

Ob$.  Thn  mov»  ia  mads  to  atop  Ae  progreta  af  the  white. 

39.  W.  Knight  gives  check  at  his  King's  Bishop's  fburth 

square ;  32  to  .S8. 
B.  King  ,to  his  Knight's  second  square ;  23  to  15. 

40.  W.  Bishop  to  adversary's  King's  Rook's  fourdi  square ; 

39  to  32. 

B.  plays  any  where ;  the  White  pushing  to  Queen. 
Obi.  This  game  might  be  prolonged  a  few  mmit  but  b  Inevi* 

tably  lost  at  this  point 

CHE'SS^FPLE  {Bot.) 


CHE 


CHE 


CHESS-BOARD  (Sport.)  the  board  on  which  the  game  of 
-  cbeis  i»plajed,  otbenriBe  called  the  exchequer, 
CHESS  UOOK  {Sport*)  another  name  for  the  oagtles  which 
stand  at  the  outer  comers  of  the  chess-board,  and  serre 
•  as  firoDUer-castles. 

Chbss  Rook  {Her.)  is  a  bearing  in  some  coats 
of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed  6gure.  *'  Hebear- 
ethazvrf,  a  fess  between  three  chess  rooks  or/* 
by  the  name  of  Bodenham  of  Herefordshire. 

CHESS  TREES  {Mar.)  in  French  pouilt^t 
d^amure  de  grande  voUft  two  pieces  of  wood 
which  Confine  the  dews  of  the  main  sail,  and 
are  fixed  perpendiculariy  on  each  side  of  the  ship. 

CHE'SSOM  {Min.)  a  kind  of  earth,  or  mould,  between 
clay  and  sand. 

CHEST  {Com.)  an  inddinite  quantity  of  roods,  so  called 
from  the  chest  in  which  they  are  contained. 

Chest  of  viols  {Mus.)  an  old  expression  applied  to  a  con- 
cert, or  set  of  viols,  consisUng  of  six,  which  were  gene- 
rally two  bases,  two  tenors,  and  two  trebles,  each  with 
six  strings. 

Chest  {Aiiat.)  the  Breast,  or  Thorac,  or  that  part  of  the 

human,  body  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs. 
CHE'ST-FOUNDEKING  {Vet.)  a  chronic  inflammation  in 

those  parts  of  a  horse  whidi  are  situated  immediately 

above  the  pleura. 
CHE^T-ROPE  {Mar.)  a  rope  added  to  the  breast-rope 

when  the  boat  is  towed  at  the  stem  of  the  ship  to  keep 

her  steady. 

CHEST-TRAPS  {Meek.)  boxe8>  or  tn^  for  catching  pole- 
cats, or  other  vermin. 

CHE'STING  (CwfO  tlie  filling  dead  bodies  with  spices  to 
preserve  them. 

CHE'STON  {Bot.)  a  species  of  plum. 

CHESTStOmmunition  (Mar.)  in  French  Ct^etd* ammunition  i 
chests  placed  at  the  top  of  ships  of  war,  containing  the  am- 
munition of  .the  swivels,  &o. — Arm  chesiSt  in  French,  coj^« 
d'armest  chests  furnished  with  a  ready  supply  of  muskets, 
pistols,  &c. — Signal  chests,  in  French,  c^res  de  signaux, 
chests  for  holding  the  signal  flags. 

CHEVA'GE  {Law)  chevagium,  from  the  French  chef^  a 
head ;  a  kind  of  poll-money  formerly  paid  to  the  lord, 

.  in  acknowledgement,  by  such  as  lield  lands,  or  tenements, 
m  villenage.  Bract.  1.  1,  c,  10;  BriU.  Fol.  79.  Lam- 
bard  writes  this  word  chivage  j  but  it  should  be  written 
chie/age^  and  seems  also  to  have  signified  a  sum  of  money 
paid  yearly  to  some  chief,  head,  or  leader,  for  his  pro- 
tection: and,  according  to  Spelman.  it  also  signified  a 
duty  paid  in  Wales  projUiabus  maritandis.    Co.  Lit.  §  140. 

CHE VA'L-TR APS  ( Her.)  a  military  instrument,  f\  y| 
commonly  called  by  the  French  Chausse-trap 
and  in  English  ■  Caltrops,  [vide  Caltrops]  : 
occauonally  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  m  tfa 
annexed  figure :  "  He  beareth  sable  on  a  pil 
■argent,  a  ^val-trap  of  the  first,*'  —  nam 
Kevri^e, 

CHEVA'LEMENT(i4r«At(.)  Firench  for  a  tort  of  prop  made 
of  one  or  two  pieces  of  timber,  with  a  head  hud  buttress- 
feshioo  on  a  rest.   It  serves  to  support  jambs,  &c. 

CHEVA1.ER  {Mam)  a  FVench  term  for  a  horse,  when,  in 
passing  upon  a  walk,  or  trot,  his  off  fore-leg  crosses  the 
near  fore-leg  every  second  motion. 

CHEVALET  {Mil.)  French  for  a  raft  to  cross  rivers-  upon. 
— Chevaiet  d'armes,  or  faitceau  d*armea,  a  pile  of  arms. 

CHEVALI'ER  {Her.)  si^ifies,  in  French,  lite-  ' 
rally  a  horseman,  or  knight,  answering  to  the 
Eoglif^  cavalier;  but  in  coat  armour  it  is 
taken  for  a  horseman  armed  at  all  points,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure. 

CHEVAHTIA  {Law)  a  loan  of  money. 

CHEV4'STRE  \Surg.)  a  double-beaded  roll. 


CHE'VAUX  DB  FRI'ZE  {Fort.)  a  largs  joist,  or  piece  of 
timber,  about  5  or  6  incbea  square,  and  10  or  IS  feet  in 
length ;  into  the  «des  irfiereof  are  driven  a  great  number  of 
wooden  pins  about  6  feet  Img  and  1^  inch  diara^er,  cros- 
ung  one  another  at  right  uiglea,  and  pointed  vrith  iron. 
They  are  used  . to  slop  up  breaches,  and  on  numberless 
other  occasions,    [vide  Fort^icatioH'] 

CHEVA  UX-LE^E  RS  (Mil)  French  for  a  corps  of  cavalry, 
which,  during  the  old  monarchy,  was  composed  of  two 
hundred  genuemen,  making  part  of  the  King  of  France's 
guard. 

CHEVAUCHE'E  {Polit.)  a  journey,  or  round,  which  is 

made  on  horseback  by  persons  employed  officially. 
CHEVELEU'RS  {Botl)  the  fibres  of  plants  or  trees. 
CHEVE'LLEE  {Her.)  the  same  as  fJAenaUf. 
CHE'VERIL  leather  [Mech.)  (rom  the  French  cAwcrwu,  a 

kid;  kid-leather. 
CHF.VERrLLUS  {Archisol,)  a  cockling,  or ^oung  cock. 
CHEVET  {Archit.)  French  for  a  quoin,  or  wedge;  likewise 

that  part  of  a  wooden  drawbridge  to  which  the  chains  are 

fastened. 

CHEVETAFNE  {MU.)  a  term  anciently  used  among  the 
FVench  to  signify  the  leader,  or  company  answering  to  the 
eapitaine,  or  connitable,  of  more  modern  times;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  commisuon  lasted  only  daring  the  time 
of  hostilities. 

CHEVILLE  d'am  {Gunn.)  French  Ibr  an  iron  holt  which 
gOM  across  the  whole  of  a  gun  carriage. — Cheville 
oreiUetf  a  similar  iron  bolt  having  rings. — Cheville  oa* 
vriere,  a  large  flat-Iieaded  nail,  which  confines  the  avant- 
tnun  to  the  carriage  of  a  piece  <^  ordnance. 

Cheville  {Miu.)  uie  brii&e  of  any  instrumoit. 

CHEVILS  {Mar.)  small  pieces  of  tunber  fixed  in  tiie  inside 
of  a  ship,  to  which  the  ropes  called  sheets  or  tacks  are 
fastened. 

CHEVISA'NCE  {Lam)  from  the  French  cAratr,  i.  e.  venir 
i  chef  de  qudque  chose,  to  come  to  the  end  of  a  business ; 
an  agreement  or  composition ;  soinetimea  taken  far  an 
unlawful  bargain  or  contract. 

CHEVITI^  {Archarol.)  or  chevite,  heads  of  ploughed  land. 

CHEVRE'TTE  {Mil.)  a  kind  of  ^in  for  raising  guns  or 
mortars  into  their  carriages.  It  is  made  of  two  pieces, 
standing  upright  on  a  third,  and  pierced  with  holes  oppo- 
site one  another  to  hold  a  strong  bolt  of  iron,  which  may- 
be raised  higher  or  lowea  at  pleasure ;  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  hand  spike  raises  the  ^un  into  the  carriage. 

CHEfYRON  (Her.)  or  cheveron,  is  one  of  the  eight  honour- 
able ordinaries,  representing  two  rafters  of  a  house  joined' 
together  in  chief,  and  descending  like  a  pair  of  compasses 
to  the  extremities  of  the  shield,  as  in  fig.  1.  Hie  word 
chevron  signifies  ordinarily  a  coui^e,  barge-couple,  or 
rafter,  answering  to  the  capreolus  of  Vitruvius,  and  the 
capriolo  or  caprioletto  of  the  Italians.  It  betokens  the  at- 
chievement  of  some  business  of  moment,  or  the  finishing 
of  some  chargeable  and  memorable  work ;  and  is  assigned 
by  heralds  to  such  as  have  served  their  king  and  country. 
A  chevron  is,  acoordii^  to  some,  a  third ;  nut  according 
to  others  a  fifth  of  the  fi)^d>  It  is  distinguished  into 
the  —  Chevron  cwp^  whidi  does  not  reach  the  sides 
of  the  escutcheoD,  as  in  fig.  2#  "  He  beareth  ermine ;  a 


Fig.  ?. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


chevron,  cou^ed  «ii/tf;  by  the  name  of  Jones." — Chevron 
engrailedy  aa  la      S.  "  He  beai«th  oztin!,  a  chftvrr 
grailed." — Chevron  in  chief  is  a 


CHI 

chief,  or  the  top  of  the  escutcheon,  as  in  fig.  4.  [vide 
Chief^-^Chevron  abaued,  when  its  point  does  not  approach 
the  nead  of  the  chief,  or  reach  farther  Aan  the  nuddle  of 
the  coat — Chevron  rompu,  \.  e.  broke,  when  one  iHranrh 
is  separated  into  two  ^Neces,  as  in  fig.  S^Chevron  clooeitt 
when  the  upper  point  is  taJcen  off,  so  that  the  two  pieces 
touch  only  at  one  of  the  angles. — Chtvrm  coiuAed,  when 
the  poiat  is  mmed  downwards  on  one  side  of  the 
escutcheon^ — Cheoron  tUnM,  or  couitUr  ekeoron,  when 
the  branches  are  of  sererid  metids,  or  when  metal  is  oi>- 
posed  to  colour.^ — Chevron  hnerted,  when  the  p<unt  is 
towards  the  base  lof  the  coat,  and  it  brandies  towards  the 
chief. — Chevron  mutilated,  when  it  does  xioi  touch  the  ex- 
tremea  of  tlie  CQAU-^Partif  per  cheoron,  is  on  epithet  for 
the  field,  or  a  charge,  when  it  is  divided  by  un^Ie  lines,  in 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


Ihe  form  of  a  chevron,  as  in  fig.  6.  The  sub*divisions  of 
the  chevron,  are  the  chevronelt  as  in  fig.  7,  which  is  half 
the  chevron ;  and  the  cotq>l«lote,  as  in  fig.  8,  which  is 
this  fourth  the  cherroii.— CAnFon  eounterpoiitt,  vide 
Counterpoint. 

CHEiVROKEL  {Her.)  a  diminutive  of  the  chevron,  which 

is  only  half  the  chevron.   Lei^h  says,  that  no  more  than 

three  chevronels  can  be  placed  m  a  field. 
CHEVRONNE'  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  shield 

laid  out  in  sevml  petitions  chevron-wise,  as 

in  the  annexed  figure. 
CHEVRONS  {Mil.)  a  name  for  the  distinguish' 

ing  marks  on  the  sleeve  of  non-commissioned 

officers. 

CHEUSIS  (Med.)  xwnt,  from  xf*^         or  x^,  to  pour 

out ;  eliquati<m  or  fusion,  L  e.  an  attenuation  of  the  tears ; 

opposed  to  i^ri{]eK,cnButud&  Foet.tHHhmocr^.EpiiXB. 
CHEWING-BALLS  {Vet.)  balls  composed  of  several  sorts 

of  drugs,  which  are  g^ven  to  horses  to  recover  a  lost 

appetite. 

CHE'ZANANCE  (Med.)  %iC»<^  from  xi^i",  to  go  to 
stool,  and  m»»7»n,  necessity ;  any  thing  that  creates  a  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  stool. 

CHI'A  (Ant,)  die  name  of  a  sweet  fig ;  and  also  of  an  earth 
found  in  Chios,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago. 

CHI'ACUM  coUj/rium  {Med.)  a  remedy  for  tiie  eyes.  Paul. 
jEginet.  1.  7,  c.  16. 

CHl'ADUS  (Med.)  the  same  as  Furuncaltu,  according  to 
Paracelsus. 

CHIAN  PEPPER  (Bot.)  tlie  fruit  of  the  Capncim  of  Lin- 

necus.  [vide  Cayeniu] — Chian  turpeniimef  a  renn  flowing 

from  the  Pitiacia  terebiiuhe  of  Linnaeus. 
CHIA'SMOS  (Med.)  the  meeting  of  any  two  things 

in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  letter  x»  from  which  it  derives  its 

name. 

CHIASTOLITE  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  feldspar 

family.  « 
CHIA'STOS  (Surg.)  xwrr«(,  the  name  of  a  crucial  bandage 

in  Oribasius ;  so  called  because  it  has  a  cross,  or  the  letter 
CHIA'STRE  (Surg,)  a  bandage  for  the  temporal  artery, 

consisting  of  a  double-headed  roller.  • 
CHIA'VB  (Muf.)  a  cliff. 

CHI'AUS  ( Polit.)  an  oiGcer  at  the  Totldsh  court  who  acts 
as  usher;  and  is  also«n  ambassador  to  ibrngn  courts. 

CHPBOL  (Bot.)  a  small  sort  of  onion. 

CHI'BOU  (Bot.)  a  spurious  species  of  gum  d«ni,  Httle 
known  ia  this-countiy,  thourii  common  in  Fhmce. 

CHl'SER  (Med)  th^  same  as  ^a^&itr. 


CHI 

CHI'CHAR  (Ant.)  133,  a  talent,  either  of  ailver  or  golds 
the  first  weighed  3,000  shekels,  equal  to  353/.  1<.  lOd. 
sterling ;  and  that  of  gold  weighed  the  same,  equal  to 
5,075/.  I5i.  Od.  sterling. 

CHICHiAXO'COTL(Z?o(.)  a  species  of  the  Macaxacotlijera. 

CHI'CHINA  (Med.)  vide  Cinchona, 

CHICKEN-POX  (Afe^.)  an  exanthematous  distemper,  [vide 

Varicelh] 

CHI'CK-FEA.(£of.)  an  annual;  the  Cteer  metinmm  of 
Linmeus.— Chick- Weed,  an  annual,  the  Aiune  Mediat — 
Water-Chick-Weed,  an  annual,  the  CaUUriche  vema. 

CHICKLTNG-VETCH  (Bot.)  another  nam& for  the  £oer- 
lasting  Pea, 

CHICO'S  (Ent.)  chigoest  chiegoes,  or  chigres,  small  worms 
which,  in  warm  climates,  frequently  breed  in  the  muscu- 
lar parts  of  the  flesh,  particularly  the  feet ;  also  the  disease 
of  having  such  worms  in  the  flesn. 

CHIEF  (Her.)  one  of  the  eight  honourable  ordinaries,  con- 
taioiDg  a  third  part  of  the  field.  As  the  head  ia  the  chief 
part  of  a  man,  so  is  the  chief  the  head  or  principal  part  of 
the  escutcheon.  It  is  determined  by  one  line,  either 
straight,  as  in  fig.  1 ;  crenelle  as  in  fig.  2.  "  He  beareth 
gules f  a  chief  crenelle  org"  indented,  &c.   as  *- 


m 


f^g'  1. 


fig.  3. 
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fig.  5.  Sometimes  one  chief  is  borne  upon  another,  which 
is  called  surmounting,  as  in  fig.  3.  **  He  beareth  gulei ; 
a  chief,  argent;  surmounted  of  another,  or."  lliis  is 
usually  expressed  by  the  line  drawn  across  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  chief ;  but  a  similar  line  drawn  along  the  lower 

Eart  of  the  chief,  is  called  a^fiUet,  as  in  fig.  4.  The  Frendi 
ad  also  &  chief  couveri^  which  was,  as  it  were,  shadowed  or 
covered  the  field  with  tapestry ;  and  achief  cowu, which  was 
a  chief  sewed  to  the  field.  When  a  chief  is  charged  with 
any  thing,  it  is  said  to  be  on  chief,  as  in'  fig.  5.  **  He 
beareth,  or,  on  a  chief  indented,  sable  i  three  crescents, 
argentf  by  the  name  of  Harvey     but  when  any  thing  is 

'V**  F!g.5,  Ptg.9, 


borne  on  Uie  top  of  the  escutcheon,  it  is  said  to  be  in 
chief,  as  in  fig.  6.  "  He  beareth,  argent,  a  fess,  and  in 
chief,  three  lozenges,  sable,"  by  the  name  Aston.  Chiefi 
are  likewise  distinguished  into  the  Chief  cheironed,  bended,ot 
faled:  when  it  has  a  chevron,  bend,  or  pale,  contiguous  to 
It,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  itself. — Chiefi  supported,  are 
those  which  have  two-thirds  at  the  top,  of  the  same  colpur 
as  the  field,  and  the  third  at  the  bottom  of  a  di^vnt 
colour, 

CHIEF  fioira  (Her.)  is  the  uppermost  pmnt  of  an  escutcheon, 
which  is  three-fold,  defter,  middle,  and  sinister. 

Chief  j92«^  (Ijm)  tha  tame  Headborough, — Chi^rentt,. 
the  same  as  Quit-rent, — Tenants  in  cAi^  or  tenants  in  at- 
fnte,  holding  immediately  under  the  king  in  right  of  his 
crown  and  dignity. 

CHPEGO  (Esa.)  vide  Chicos. ' 

CHIEN-DE'NT  (Bot.)  a  French  name  for  the  Gramen  Ca- 
Hj'muR. 

CHIE'RE  {Bot.)  ibe  Leu^mluteunuoiyfM'AQwmt 

CHIE'SA  {Mut,)  mit^mwimls^Vh^^ 


CHI 
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ployed  as  ah  epithet  to  signify  that  the  music  is  in  the 
diurch  style. 

CHITFER  (Alch.)  or  Ckifr,  a  name  for  the  Lapis  anmalU, 
■  according  to  Libaviiu,  in  the  preparation  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.    It  is  supposed  to  signify  stUpbur. 
ChI'GOE  (Med.)  the  disease  otherwise  called  cA/nu. 
CHI'GRES  (Med.)  vide  Oticos. 

CHI'LBLAlN  {Med.)  pernio^  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  occasioned  by  cold. 

CHI'LDERMAS-DAY  (Ecc.)  a  feast  observed  on  the  28th 
of  December,  in  commemoration  of  the  murder  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem  by  order  of  Herod. 

CHI'LDING  (Bot.)  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  when  their 
offsets  exceed  their  ordniary  number. 

CHI'LDWIT  (Lavi)  a  fine  or  penalty  imposed  upon  a 
bond-woman  who  was  unlawfully  gotten  with  chitd;  thi^ 
was  Ss.  4d.  in  the  manor  of  Wiittle,  in  Essex. 

CUrLIADS  (Arith.)  from  xtAuct,  the  number  1000;a  name 

S'ren  to  tables  of  loearithms,  because  they  were  at  first 
vided  into  thousands :  in  1624,  Mr.  Briggs  published  a 
.  table  of  logarithms  for  20  chiliads,  and  afterwaru  increased 

them  to  tfie  number  of  SI. 
CHItlAEDRON  (Geom.)  fhrni  z^Sn,  a  thousand,  and 

base ;  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides. 
CHILI A'GON  (Getm,)  from  >;iA>««  and  yo»i»,  an  angle;  a 

plain  figure  having  100  sides  and  angles. 
CHILIA'RCHUS  (Pdit.)  x.»^i»fXfii,  from  xiAi«<  a  thousand, 
and  «fx*«>  ft  governor ;  a  colonel,  or  a  commander  of  1000 


men. 


CHI'LIASTiE  (Ecc.)  or  Chiliasts,  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
maintained  that,  before  the  last  or  general  judgment  Christ 
will  come  and  reign,  personally,  1000  years  among  his 
saints  on  earth.  This  opinion  was  broached  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  but  condemned  by  Justin  Martyr, 
and  also  by  pope  Damasus,  in  a  council  held  against 
ApoUinarius,  m  373.   Just,  ad  Tryphon.f  Euseb.  Hist. 

.  Ecdes.  1.  7,  c.  24;  St.  Aug.  dc  Hares.;  Baron.  AnnaLAnn. 
373.— Anti'Chilia$ts  those  who  opposed  the  Chiliasts. 

CHILIODYNA'MENE  (Bot.)  >;iWU<i^f»»,  from  ^i^,  a 
thousaifd,  and  ^«c^k,  power ;  an  epitliet  for  the  herb  Pole- 

.  monium,  on  account  of  its  many  virtues.  Dioscor*  1. 4,  c.  S. 

CHI'LIOPHYLLON  (Bot.)  the  herb  mUlefolium. 

CHl'LLI  (Bot.)  a  specie  of  Indian  pqiper. 

CHIXOCACE  (Med.)  vide  Cheilocace. 

CUILON  (Ich.)  an  epithet  applied  to  some  spedles  of<Ashe8 

.  of  the  Class  Capitones,  i.  e.  Labeones. 

CHIIXyNIAN  (Rhel,)  or  CAcfonic,  a  brief  compendious  style 
writing,  called  the  Chilonic  style,  from  Chile,  one  of 
the  wise  men  of  Greece,  whose  sentences  were  very  short. 

CHILPE'LAGUA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  pepper  which  grows 
in  Giunea. 

CHFLTERN-HUNDREDS  (Imw)  a  hilly  district  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, which  has  belonged  from  time  immemorial  to 
the  crown,  and  to  which  is  attached  the  nominal  office  of 
Steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.   By  the  acceptance  of 

.  this  office  every  member  of  parliament  vacates  his  seat ; 
whence  the  phrase,  "  To  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.'* 

CHI'LTERPIN  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Chilpelagua. 

CHIMERA  (Myth.)  xif^f^  a  monster,  feigned  to  be  like 
a  lion  in  the  fore  port,  a  dragon  bdiind,  and.  a  goat  in  the 
middle. 

Cbihara  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Pitces,  Order 
.  Chtmdropterigiut* 
Generic  Character.    Head  pointed.— ^iracZs  single.— 

Tail  ending  in  a  slender  thread. 
Spedet.    The  species  are  the — Chimeern  monttrota,  Sea- 
Monster;  and  the — Chimara  colloriachus. 
CHI'MALATH  (Bot.)  or  Chimalatl,  the  same  as  Cororw  Solis. 
CHIMA'RRHIS,  (Bot.)  genus  of  plants,  Chiss  5  Pentan- 
driof  Order  1  Monog^a* 


Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  maivin  entire. — Cor. 
ooe-petalled ;  tsbe  very  short ;  border  ^e-cleft ;  seement 
lanceoUte. — SrAu.maniente  five;  auMm  oval.— Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  «<y^  filifum ;  j/^gfiva  bifid.— PxR.  cap- 
sule subovate ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  only  species  u  the  CAimarrkis  e^osa,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Martinica. 
CHIMB  (Mech.)  or  Chine,  the  end  of  a  barreli  tub,  &c.; 

thence  chine  hoop,  that  which  is  next  the  end. 
CHIMBS  (Mus.)  a  kind  of  periodical  music  produced  at 

equal  intervals  of  time  on  clocks,  or  bells. 
CHIMETHLON  (Med.)  the  same  as  Pernio, 
CHl'MIA  (Chem.)  vide  Chemia. 

CHIMIATER  (Med.)  from  cAmw,  chemistry,  and  fWr,  a 
physician;  physicians  who  make  Uie  scienee  of  chemistry 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

CHIMTATRI  (Med,)  medichies  prescribed  by- chemists. 

CHIMI'N  (Low)  in  French  ehemm,  away,  o£ which  there* 
are  two  sorts ;  namely,  cAmuhw  rtgius,  the  kinj^s  hi^way, 
in  vrfiich  the  king^s  subjects,  and  all  under  lus  protection, 
have  free  Uber^  to  pass  and  repass* — Cidmimu  priratHs, 
a  private  way,  or  ue  liberty  vriiidi  one  or  more  have 
of  pusing  through  the  grounds  of  another.  This  is  either 
chimin  in  ^ross,  where  a  person  holds  a  way  principally 
and  solely  in  itself ;  or,  chimin  appendant,  that  way  which 
a  man  hath  as  appurtenant  to  some  other  thing.  Kitch. 
117;  Co,  Lit.  56. 

CHI'MINAGE  (Law)  chtmnagiitm,  a  toll  paid  by  those 
having  a  way  through  a  forest.   Co.  Zif.  56. 

CHIMMAR  (Ecc)  or  Simar,  a  kind  of  vestment  formerly 
worn  by  bitnops  between  their  gown  and  rochets. 

CHI'MNEY-PIECE  (Archit.)  the  ornamental  piece  set 
over  a  fire-place. 

CHI'MNEY.MONEY  (Law)  another  name  for  hearth- 
money,  a  duty,  in^Mkedhy  the  crown,  of  two  shillmgs  on 
every  hearth. 

CHIMOLE'A  LAXA  (Med.)  the  powders  separated  from 
the  flowers  of  saline  ores.  Paracd.  de.Morb,  Gali. 
I.  2,  c4. 

CHIMUR  (Mitt.)  the  dross  of  the  ore.. 
CHIN-SCAB  (Vet,)  adisease  in  iheep,  called  by  shepherds 
the  darters, 

CHI'NA  (Bot.)  or  China-Root,  a  dry  tuberous  nodous  root, 
of  an  Bsti^ngent  quality,  and  an  earthy  taste,  the  Snuias 
China  and  Indica  of  JJnnseus. — Bastard  China,  the  Senecio- 
Madraipalonus,  C&ma  Chinett  the  same  as  the  Cor- 
tex  Peruvuumt^ — China-Pink,  the-  Dianlhus  Chinensis. — 
China-Rose,  the  Hiiiscu  Sa*a  Chinentit* 

CHIKCH  lEnt.)  a  hug. 

CHINCHI'NA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  dntAona, 
CHINB  (Afar.)  that  part  of  the  water-way  left  above  the 

dedc 

CHFNE-COUGH  (Med.)  or  chin-cough,  a  violent  and  con- 
vulsive cough  incident  to  young  childven. 
TO  Chine  a  beast  (Miech.\.  to.  cut  him  down  quite  through 

the  back  bone.- 
CHINE'NSE  (Bot,)  OT  Sinense pomum,  the  China  orange. 
CHI'NESE  Smilias  (Bot^)  the  Smilaa  China  of  Linnsus. 
CHINI^CI  (Surg.)  pegs,  such  asave  in  aharp,  serving  instead 
of  fibula,  OK  braces  to  fasten  axes,  crosshwyns^  &c.  OrUt. 
lib.  de  Machinam.  c.  4. 
CHI'NKED  (Bol.)  rimosns,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  outer 
bark  of  trees,  particulady  whea  they  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay from  age. 

CH1'NQUAF1N£   (Bot.) .  the  Fagu*  pumdla  of  Lin- 


nieus. 


TO  CHINSE  (Mar.\  in  Frendi  rtmfUr  &mpe  vnt  ooutine,. 
to  thrust  oakum  into  a  seam  or  dunk  with  a  chisel  or  point 
of  a  knife. 

CHINTZ  (Cow.)  a  fine  Indian  painted  calict^  r^r^^\r> 
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CHIO  iarpentine  (Bot.)  the  resin  of  the  Putacia  terebinthus 
oi'  LinnseuB. 

CHIOCCOCCA  .{Bot.)  the  Cestrum  noctumum,  and  Psycho- 

tria  paniculata  of  Linoseus. 
CHIOCCCCA  a  genus  of  plants,  Clau  5  Pmtandria. 

Order  L  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-toothed.  — Cor. 
monopetalous ;  tube  long;  border  five-parted;  divisiom 
equal. — Stam.  jE/ammfi  five;  anthers  oblong.— Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  nmple. — PsK.  6erry 
roundish ;  seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  a»—Chioa>cca  ratxmosa, 
Lonicera,  Pericltftnenum,  Jasminum,  seu  Pandacaqut, 
Climbing  Snovberry-trec,  or  David's  Root,  native  of 
Jantaica. —  Chiococm  barbata,  native  of  the  Society 
Island. 

CHl'OLI  (Med.)  the  same  as  Kirunculus» 
CHIONA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clau  8  Dian- 
dria.  Order  1  Moaogynia, 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cor. 
monopetalous ;  tube  very  uiort ;  border  divisions  linear. 
— Stau,  jUmnents  two;  anthers  cordate. — Pist.  germ 
ovate;  style  simiple ;  stigma  obtuse.— Pxb.  lAv^  round; 
seed  nut  strifUed. 

Species,  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — Chumanthus  Virgin 
meat  sou  AnuianchicTf  &c.  Virginia  Fringe-tree,  or 
Snowdrop-tree,  native  of  America. — Chionanthus  colini- 
Jblia,  dative  of  Ceylon. — Chionanthus  conrnactOf  native 
of  the  Carribbee  islands.— CAiontm/Aiu  Zej^nica  seu 
Thoninia,  &c.  Ceylon  Snowdrop-tree,  native  of  Ceylon. 
—Chionanthus  inerassata,  Mayepea,  seu  Schreberif  native 
of  Guiana.— CAtiHHinMttf  Mayepea,  seu  Mayepea,  &c.  a 
tree,  native  of  Guiana.— CAIoAimfAift  axiSariSf  native  of 
the  East  Indies. 
CHIOTPINE  {JrehiBoL)  a  high  shoe  fonnerly  worn  by 

ladies. 

CHIQUE  (CcHR.^  a  wei^t  for  weighing  goats*  wool  in 
Smyrna,  cootauiing  SOO  drams  or  n^es,  equal  to  5  lbs. 
10  oz.  7  dr. 

CHIQUES  (Ent.)  French  for  worms  caHed  chicos. 
CHIRA'GRA  (Med.)  X^tfMyfu,  from  xiif,  the  hand,  and 

a  capture  or  seizure ;  a  name  for  the  gout  in  the  hands. 
CHIRA'PSIA  (Med.)  x**H^  from  X'k*^  ^*  >  ^onch- 

ing  or  handling ;  the  rubbing  a  place  affected  with  the  itch. 
CHl'RCHGEMOTE  {Law)  Chirchgemot,  or  Kirkmote,  in 

Saxon  Cinc^emoe;  a  meeting  in  a  diorch  or  vestry. 

Leg.  Hen.  1 ,  c.  8  apud  Brompton  ;  4  Jnst.  S21. 
CHIRIDO'TA  {Ant,)  xtf^^f  ^  epithet  for  a  earment, 

with  long  sleeves,  which  was  not  usual  among  the  Romans. 

AuL  Get.  1.7,  c.  12. 
CHIROGUAPHA'RIUS  (i4n/.)  on  epithet  for  a  debtor  who 

has  given  his  note  of  hand  for  the  sum  due ;  so  also  Pe- 

cunia  chirographaria,  money  due  by  bond. 
CHIRO'GRAPHER^^nM  {Law)  from  x*Vt  a  hand,  and 

yf*t^,  to  write ;  an  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas,  who  en- 
grosses fines  after  they  are  exanuned  and  passed  in  the 

other  office. 

CHIRO'GRAPHIST  {Ant.)  the  same  at  Chirographer. 

CHIROGRA'PHUM  {Lata)  Chirograph,  anv  public  instru- 
ment, or  gift  of  conveyance,  atterted  by  the  subscription 
and  crosses  of  witnesses. 

CHIROtiRAPHY  {Law)  a  writ  under  one's  own  hand. 

CHIRO'LOGY  (Mech.)  x«p^^>  ^om  x!>i(,  *  hand,  and 
>«Y*(,  a  speech ;  a  talking  with      hands  by  signs. 

CHI'ROMANCY  (ilfy.)  Ckiromantia,  a  prediction  of  a 
person's  fortune  anacondition  by  the  lines  in  his  hands. 

CHI'RONAX  (ilfif.)  a  manual  artificer,  or  one  who  follows 
a  mechanic  trade. 

CHIRCNXA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S  Pewtandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 


Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  oDe46aved;  lenJUts 
oblong.  —  CoH.  monopetalous;  tube  narrower;  border 
five-parted  ;  divisions  ovate. — Stah.  jS/amenJ^  five ;  an- 
thers oblong. — Pist.  germ  ovate ;  style  filiform ;  stigma 
headed.— Per.  ovate;  ka^  numerous. 
Species.   The  species  are  annuals  or  shrubs.   Of  the  first 
kind  are  the  following ;  nanraly,  the  Chironia  trinervia, 
seu  Lysimachia,  native  of  Ceylon. —  Chironia  Jatmi* 
noides,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Chironia 
chilenns,  Gentiana,  seu  Ceutaurium,  &c.  native  of  Chili. 
-^Chironia  centaurium,  Gentiana,  Cenlaurium,  seu 
threea,  native  of  Europe. — Chironia  iitaperta,  VaillantU, 
&c.  seu  Centaurium,  native  of  Eurc^e.— CAironm  mari* 
iima,  Gentiana,  seu  Centaurium,  &c.  native  of  Spain.  Of 
the  second  kind  are  the  following;  namely — Chironia 
linoides,  seu  Rapuntium,  Flax-leaved  Chironia,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Ckhroma  bacafetv,  seu  Cea- 
-  taurium,  &c.  native  of  ^thiojpia. — Chironia  JhUesceiu 
seu  Centaurimm,  Ac  native  of  Athitmia. — Chironia  tefta- 
gona,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Chironia  am- 
gustyUia,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Chironia 
aecuttata,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
Chironia  (Bat.)'  the  same  as  Gentiana. 
CHIRONION  {Bot.)  the  herb  Centauiy. 
CHIRCNIUM  {Bot.)  the  Laserpitium  chironitm  of  Linoaeua. 
Chironium  {Med.)  oe^ftnm,  a  malign  ulcer  difficult  to  heal, 
with  a  hard,  callous,  and  tumid  margin,  so  called  ftora 
Chiron,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  cured. 
CHIRO'NOMY  {Med.)  the  same  as  Cheironomia. 
Chromout  {Rhet.)  a  suitable  action  with  the  hand  in 

speaking,  from        the  hand,  and         a  law. 
CHIRCITOMON  {Ant.)  x'^*,*;^,  a  sortof  danoe,  in  which 
there  was  much  gesticulation  wi^  the  hands.  Juv,  sac  6, 
V.  63 ;  Hesydiius. 
CHIROTE'CHNES  {Med.)  the  same  as  CMronax, 
CHIROTHE'CA  {An<U.)  and  Podotheca,  from  jgrif,  and  «(, 
a  foot,  and  n'#4/»i,  to  put ;  a  glove  and  shoe  of  the  scarf 
skin,  with  the  nails  adhering,  which  are  sqwrated  from  the 
flesh  in  the  preparation  of  anatomical  subjecu. 
CHIROTRI'BIA  (Med.)  zuftf^,  from  xiifand  to 
exercise ;  the  bemg  well  versed  in  die  practice  oi  medi- 
cine.   Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocr^. 
CHIROTO^NIA  (£«;.)  xif from  ^iif  and        to  ex- 
tend ;  aa  imposition  of  hands  in  conferring  priestly  orders. 
CHIRU'RGIA  {Sur^.)  from        and  ipy»,  work ;  surgery, 
or  that  part  of  medicine  which  consists  of  manual  operations. 
CHISEL  {Carp.)  a  tool  for  chipping  and  paring  away  wood. 
CHIST  (y^nt.)  die  name  of  a  measure,    [vide  Sextarius"} 
TO  CHIT  {Bot.)  is  said  of  seed  when  it  first  of  all  shoots  its 

small  root  into  the  earth. 
CHIT-LARK  {Orn.)  the  same  as  TiOarb. 
CHITON  (Cm.)  a  genns  of  animala,  Oass  rmner,  Order 
Testacea. 

Generic  Character.   Animal  a  'DanB.—SheU  consistii^  of 
several  segments  or  valves  diqiosed  down  the  back. 

Species,    The  principal  species  are  the  Chiton  erinatia, 
punctatus,  ruber,  &c. 
Chiton  IMed.)  x""^*  a  coat  or  membrane. 
CHITTARA  (Mus.)  a  dthara,  a  guitar. 
CHI'VALRY  {ArchaoL)  from  the  French  dinaUer,  a  tenure 

of  lands  bv  knight's  service. 
CHIUDE'NDO  (Mtu.)  Italian  for  ending,  is  coromonly  used 

with  some  other  word,  as  chiudeudo  ixl  aria,  ending  with 

the  air. 

CHIVE  {Bot)  1.  The  name  among  ancient  botanisU  for  tlw 

anther.   S.  A  sort  of  small  onion. 
CHI'VEL  Sheveii  {Bot.)  a  cocorbitiferoua  tree,  with  a  fruit 

as  big  as  a  large  melon. 
CHIVETS  {Bot,)  the  small  parts  at  the  roou  of  plants,  by 

which  they  are  propagated.  .C^  r^r^r^\i> 

Digitized  byAjOOQlC 
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(^yiLUILE'NZA.(BdO  a  nune  for  a  i^et  of  Cain- 

paUiaMmor.     ■    '     .         ^  ' 
CaWMvinum  (Med.)  ^  M^t,  ChianwiDe;  a  vine  from 

the  i&knd  Chios,  now  «lled  Scio.  Diotcor.  1.  5,  c.  10. 
CHLAMY'DIA  {Bot.)  the  Pkormium  tenax  of  Linuseus. 
CHLA'MYS  {Ant.)  a  tunic  or  loose  coat  worn  over  the  vest 

or  doublet. 

CHLrAROS  {Med.)  x>^^  tepid,  lokewarm;  an  epithet 

for  mild  fevers,  in  opposiUon  to  the  acute.   Gal^  Com. 

Hippoc.  1. 4,  apfa.  S7> 
CHLlA'SMA  {Med.)  xamt^,  from  x^UwtfMu^  to  grow  tepid ; 

a  tepe&ctory  or  warming  forooktation  of  the  moist  kiad. 

H^pocrat.  de  Rat.  Viet,  m  Acut.  Morh.t  Foet,  (EeoMOia. 

Hipmcrat. 

CHLO'E  {Bot.)         an  epithet  for  the  herb  or  grass. 
CHLOHA  (fiof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  Octandria, 
■  Order  1  Monogyina. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  eigfat-Ieaved;  leafiiit 
lineiur.  —  CoR.  monopetfuous ;  tt^  shorter  than  the 
calyx ;  border  eight-parted;  divitiona  lanceolate^SxAH. 
'  jUtmentt  ei^t ;  anthers  linear.— Pist.  germ  ovate,  ob- 
iong ;        filiform ;  sf^mos  four. — Per.  a^unie  ovate, 
oblong ;  teedt  numerous. 
Speciet.   The  spedes  are  annuals,  as — Ckhra  per/bliata, 
Gentianot  Sfc.  Bla^itomif  9fC.  wax  Cenkmriumy  ^c. 
Perfoliate  Yellow-wwt,  or  Ydlow  Centaury,  an  annual, 
native  of  Switserland.— C^Jbra  guadri/blia,  sea  Gen' 
tiami,  Sfc  native  of  the  S.  of  £urope,  &c  &c 
GHLORA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  a  ^us  of  plants,  Class  4  Te- 
irandriaf  Order  1  Monogynta. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  none.— Cob.  one  convex  pOal. 
Grt/M.  JUaments  none;  anthers  four.— Fist,  germ  obo- 
TBte ;  stifle  unequal ;  stigmas  three. — Par.  drupe  oblong ; 
seed  nut  oblong. 
^iedes.  The  only  species  is,  th^^Chloranthus  ineontpicuus 
yigranat  seu  CreoduSt  ^c.  a  shrub,  native  of  China. 

CHLORA'SMA  {Bot.)  from  a  palish  green  colour, 

shining  with  a  sort  of  splendour  inclining  to  watery.  It 
is  ^>pbed  as  an  epithet  to  leguminous  plants  before  they 
oome  to  maturity. 

CHLORATE  {Chem.)  the  name  of  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  chloric  acid  with  different  bases,  as  chlorate  of 
oMwoffw,  a  salt  fcmned  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  chloric  acid ;  so  Morate  toda,  eUerale  of  lime,.  Ac. 
hride  Chemistry] 

CHLORIC  add  {Chem.)  an  aind  compound  of  chlorine  and 
'  osygen,  in  the  preporti<»s  of  about  47  parts  chlorine  to 
5S  mty^n.  It  is  destitute  of  smell,  reddens  ve^table 
blues  wiUiDUt  destroying  them,  and  combines  with  different 
hues,  so  as  to  form  the  salts  called  chlorates.  This  acid 
is  dbtiiiguished  into  ddo^k  add  and  perchloric  acid,  ac- 
ConUns  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen,    [vide  Chemistry] 

CHLORVDE  (Cnein.)  a  compoancrof  chlorine  with  a  com- 
bustiUe  substance,  as  the  aUoride  azote,  the  ddoride  of 
wuuwtnese.  See.  the  chlorides  are  distinguished  into  pro- 
■toduaride  and  pereMortde,  accordbg  to  tiie  proportion  of 
cUnine.   [vide  Chemistry'] 

CHLCVBINE  {Chem.)  a  gaseous  body  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  and  a  sufibcatiOg  smell,  proonred  from  the  black 
OKide  of  manganese  and  muriatic  acid.  It  was  formerly 
called  dephhgisticated  muriatic  ocu/,  oxymuriatic  add,  or 
OKygenized  muriatic  add.  The  spedfic  gravity  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  2*395.   [vide  Chemistry"] 

CHLORIODIC  add  (Chem.)  a  comijpuad  of  chlorine  and 
iodine,  consisting  of  about  64  parts  iodine  and  36  cUorine. 
[vide  Cbemistry] 

CHLORITE  ^Min.)  a  mineral  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron 
united  to  sHiceous  and  aluminous  earths. 

CHIA>ROCABBOVlC  acid  (Chem.)  a  compound  of  one 
j^Um  cadiOB  with  two  atoms  of  a  sopporter. 


CHLOROCYA'NIC  acK^  {Chem.)  chlorine  gai  with  asdu- 

tion  of  hydro^anic  acid  in  water. 
CHLOROSIS  {Med.)  from  green;  tiie  . 

Green  Sickness ;  a  species  of  Cachexy. 
CHLORO'X  YLON(£o<.)  the  Lauras  Chhroxykm  of  Linnieos. 
CHNUS  {Med.)  ztft,  fine  soft  wool. 
CHOA  (Ant.)  the  same  as  Chu. 

CHO'ACON  (Med.)  or  choacum,  a  black  plaister,  made  of 

niuma  argenti,  boiled  oil,  and  resin. 
CHOAKED  (Print.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  press  when, 

for  want  of  proper  washing,  the  mk  gets  into  the  hollow 

of  the  face  of  the  letter.  . 
CHOA'NA  (Med.)  x»»*9f  a  cavity  in  tlie  brain  likeafunnd. 
CHCANOS  (Med.)  X»*"i,  from  x^^'r  to  pour ;  a  funnel  or 

furnace  for  melting  metals. 
CHOASPITES  (Mia.)  a  precious  stone,  of  a  green  colour, 

and  glittering  like  gold. 
CHOA'VA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Cajha. 

CHOCK  (Mar.)  in  French  cale  acore.  I.  A  sort  of  wedge 
used  for  confining  a  weigh^  body  in  a  certain  place. 
2.  Pieces  for  fastening  some  part  or  the  vessel. — Cioofc-a- 
block,  the  same  as  Block-a-block^ — Chodtt  ^ a  rudder.  Urge 
fieces  of  timber  to  stop  moticm  of  the  rudder  case 
of  any  accident. 

CHOCOLATA  (Bot.)  or  auxdata,  chocolate ;  .a  |dnd  of 
cake  prqiared  m  cocoa  nuts  and  oUier  ingredients/ 

CHOt:OLATE-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Theobroma  cacao  of  Lm- 
neeus. 

CHO'EAC  (Chron.)  an  Egyptian  month  which  is  the  fourth 
from  Thotfa.    [vide  Chronology} 

CHCE'NICIS  {Surg.)  anotbername  for  the  trepan. 

CHCE'NIX  (Ant.)  ^•"'i,  an  Attic  dry  measure,  containing 
3  Cotyla,  or  Heminse,  i.  e.  one  sectarius  and  a  half.  Bua. 

CHCERA'DES  (Jtferf.)  x»*f^tt  from  xpr^,  a  swine;  stru- 
mous swellings,  painful  to  the  touch,  and  exasperated  by 
medicines. 

CHCERADOLETHRON  (Bot.)  x»f*^i>^,  from  a 
swine,  and  'AiVft  destruction ;  Hogbane,  a  name  f^vea  by 
^dus  to  the  Xanthum,  or  louse-bur. 

CHCEROGRY'LLUS  (ZooL)  an  hedge-hog. 

CHOIR  in  nunneries  (Mus.)  a  large  hall  separated  from  the. 
body  of  the  church  by  a  grate,  where  the  nuns  sing  the 
office.— CAotV  of  a  cathedral,  that  part  of  the  cathedral  in 
which  divine  service  is  performed. 

CHOJR-MAN  {Mus,)  any  vocal  officiate  of  a  choir. 

CHOI'RAS  {Med,)  x/ufA^  from  .jgu^  a  hog;  the  same  as 
Scrofula. 

CHOPRpS  (ZooL)         a  veiy  little  hog,  so  called  by  the 

ancients. 

CHOKE  (Bt^.)  the  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of  an  arti- 
choke.—CAoitf-^Ker,  a  rough  tasted  pear. 

CHOKE-DAMP  (Min.)  the  name  given  by  miners  to  the 
noxious  air  occasionally  found  in  ue  biMtorasof  mines  toad 
pits. 

CHOKING  the      (Mar.)  the  placing  the  bight  of  the  lead- 

ing  part  w  fUl  of  a  tackle  close  up  between  the  nest  part 

aiM  jaw  of  the  block. 
CHOLA'DES  [Med.)  from  x^,  bile;  a  name  fbr  the  smaU 

intestines  which  contain  bile. 
CHOLA'GO  (Med.)  from  x^  the  sm^  intestines  which 

contain  bile. 

CHOOLAGOGUES  (Med.)  from  x"'^,  the  bile, 

and  «v*,  to  drive  out  or  evacuate ;  medicines  whidi  expel  -<> 
or  evacuate  bilious  faeces. 

CHOXAS  (Anat.)  the  cavity  of  the  Hypochondria,  or  ' 

-Ilium,  so  called  because  it  contains  the  tint,  as  the 
strainer  oftbechole,  or  bile.  Aritt.  Hist.  AnimalA.  I.e.  13. 

CHO'LAS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  the  emerald  kind. 
Plin.  1. 87,  c.  3.  T 

CHOLE  (Anat.)  'thaMme  a.  Biis.  o-^^,-,^^^     CjOOg  IC 
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CUOtWDOCUVa  {Ant,)  js>i^:^  ftom  liOc.  and 
hjcfit*^  to  recehre ;  a  coamoo  ep^bM  fes  tlw  bhd- 

.  dett  the  bUiary  ducu,  and  tbe  comaicm  gall  duct,  which 
communicates  with  the  duodenum,  cawd  Choledockus 
ducta. 

CHOLE'GON  {Med,)  ;tt«A«yir,  x'^mt't  the  same  as  Cko- 

lagoga. 

CHO'LERA  vwrhis  {Med.)  x^i|p«.  a  disease  consisting  of  an 
immoderate  perturbation  of  the  belly,  attended  with  a  dis- 
charge of  the  bile  upwards  and  downwards,  of  which  Hip- 
pocrates mentions  two  sorts,  the  humid  and  the  dry.  H*jp- 
pocrat.  de  Rat.  Vict,  in  Acut,  Marb.  et  Gal.  Comm.  f  Ant, 
de  Caus.  el  Signis  Morb.  ecat,  1.  3,  c.  5 ;  Cdt,  1.  4,  c.  11 ; 
Prntd.  Mf^net,  1.  3»  c,  39. 

Cholera,  in  the  modem  nomenclature^  is  a  genus  of  iliaentt. 
Class  Nemotes,  Order  Spatmi. 

CHOLE'RIC  A  {Med.)  medicines  which  relieve  tbe  diolera. 

CHOLE'RICUS(Mf<i)x«AifM;(«  choleric;  an  epithet  ftir one 
whose  constitution  abounds  with  bile. 

CHOLIA'MBI  (Piiet.)  a  sort  of  Iambic  vem,  luvmg  a 
spmdee  in  the  6th  or  laM  place, 

CHOLICE'LA  {Med,)  a  swelling  on  the  right  aide,  or  rather 
near  the  pit  of  the  stomadi)  from  an  accuMulitieni  of  l^e 
in  tbe  gall  bladder. 

CHOLOBA'FHINON  {Med.)  x^a^^imi,  fVom  bile,  and 
fitmru,  to  immerge;  ametalreaHablinggokl,«Uch  appears 
as  if  dipped  in^lL 

CHOLCVMA  {Med.)  x^^fm,  from  x«^(>  lame,  maiiaed;  a 
.  dbtbrtkm  of  a  Umb,  aceordbg  to  Galea>  in  his  Cnamen- 
tary  on  Hippocrates*  nV  tiylf  Dutia  a  particnlar  seue  a 
hauing  or  lamenesi  of  die  legs. 

CHOLC>SIS  {Med.)  from  x^Xh>  lame ;  a  defect  from  one 
leg  beiiw  shorter  than  the  other. 

CH&MER  (Ant.)  or  Corm,  iDin,  a  measure  containing  75 
gallons,  5  isnts,  and  7  solid  inches. 

CHONDRI'LLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Glass  19  jCyiisv- 
nesia,  Order  1  Pdtfgamia  MquaUs, 
Generic  Characten*  Cal.  common  cyliadria—CoE.  earn- 
fflon  imbricate ;  cordiet*  equal ;  proper  monopetalous. 
-—^TAn.JHameiUs  6ve;  anfAm  cylindric— Fist,  gena 
subovate ;  filiform ;  ^^mas  two.— PsR.  none ; 

cqlvx  cyliadrtc ;  eeedt  solitary ;  pappus  hairy ;  fwcqptoefe 
naked. 

Species.  Tlie  species  m—ChondriUn  juncea.  Rushy  Gum 
Succory,  a  perennial,  native  of  Germany. — ChondriSa 
crep9i(ua,  an.  annual,  &c. 

Chondrilla  is  also  the  Aparma  tuberosa  of  Linnsos. 

CHOKDHILLiE'GENUS^  {Bot.)  the  CAuorjum  tpmoam' 
of  Linn'ieuB. 

CHO'NDRIS  (Boi.)  Bastard  Dittany. 

CHONDROGLO'SSUS  {Anat,)  from  a  cartilage, 

and  yAtfrrt,  a  tongue ;  a  muscle  insoted  into  tbe  bans  or 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue. 

CHONDROPHARYNG'iEUS  (Anat.)  from  xi*^.  a  car- 
tilage, and  fapvySt  the  upper  port  of  the  fauces ;  a  muscle 
Whidi  rises  from  the  cartilaginous  appendage  of  the  oe 
hyoides,  and  is  inserted  in  the  membnuie  of  the  fauces. 

CHONDROPT£RI'GIOUS(/a&.)aDorderofanimah,  Class 
Pisces,  including  those  genera  which  have  their  giDs  car- 
tiU^mous ;  namely— '^apeasfr,  tbe  Stttrgeon^—CAimcrra, 
the  Sea-Monster. — Squotus,  the  Shark ;  the  Dog-FSsb.— 
Pristis,  the  Saw-Fish. — Ao^s,  Uie  Ray ;  Torpedo ;  Thons- 
back. — Petromyzon,  the  I^unpiey.^^^i'aitfroAraRcW,  tbe 
Hag-Fish,  or  Glutinous  Hag. 

CHONDROSYNDE'SIMUS  {Anat.)  j^wJ^wAa-w,  from 
X**^**,  a  cartilage,  and  rMJW/Mf,  aliganent;  a  cartilagi- 
nous ligament. 

CHO'NE  {Med.)  jcmn^  the  same  as  Ckoana. 

TO  CHOP  about  {Mar.)  in  French  ntutor,  is  said  of  the  wind 
when  it  varies  frequently  and  svddcofy. 


CHOP^HURCH  (ifraML)  EaietkrUm  Mrmsdaih,  mo* 

bably  a  nickname  for  those  who  used  to  change  beneftoes* 

9  tien.  6t  c,  65. 
CHOTINEL  (Com.)  CAoprae ;  a  spirit  aaeasure  at  Paris, 

containing  16^  oz.  or  16  ox. 
CHCPPI^S  (Com.)  a  sort  of  Venetma  shoes  with  very 

high  heels. 

CHO'RA  (Antd.)  x^,  from  x«pif,  a  place ;  is  used  by  Goten 

for  the  cavities  of  the  eyes.   De  Usu,  Part.  1.  8,  o.  6. 
CHORA'GIUM  {Ant.)  the  tiring  or  drearing  room  in  the 

theatres,  for  the  players ;  dso  their  dresses  and  forniture. 

Cic.  ad  Hertn.  1.  2,  c.  i8 ;  Vitrw.  L  5,  c  9 ;  Pnt.  de 

Verk. 

CHORA'GUS  {Ant.)  a  maker  and  keeper  of  draases.  S%ie- 
ton.  in  Aag.  c.  70. 

CHO'RAL  [Mu*,)  or  Choristio,  an  epithet  for  what  bebaga 
to  the  choir,  or  is  performed  by  a  plondt^r  «f  Toicc8»  SS  a 
choral  anthem,  a  <^oral  servioa»  Ac. 

CHORAOTLES  {Ant.)  x^ndUH^  a  player  on  dM  iute. 
Suetdn,  in  Ner,  c.  64. 

CHORD  (G«Dm.)  from  the  Greek  x»9^»  nd  tiM  Latin 
ekorda  ;  signifin,  litendly,  a  string ;  but  is  ^ 
applied  in  mathematics  to  the  Nne  wiridi  yTv\. 
joins  tbe  extremitias  of  any  ve  of  a  drdej 
such  as  tfae  lines  A  B  and  D  C.  AlioeEO  U^^\L 
drawn  fiwn  the  centra  to  bisect  a  dund  is  ^\^^^/^ 
perpendicobv  to  it,  and  if  il  be  pffpmdica- 
lar  to  the  chord,  it  hiaacts  bodi  tbe  diord  and  iSba  are. 

CborH  (itfuf .)  signifies,  litsndty,the  line  or  Btringfr«m  wfakh 
the  vibration  of  thie  sensation  of  sound  is  excited ;  bvi  it 
is  also  anf^ied,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  a  mdon  of  tlie 
sounds  of  several  stringa,  pipea,  or  voieca.  In  practica! 
ninaic  there  are  sevefaT  secto  ^  diordB,  namely—- iWdsr- 
maUal  chord,  which  connsts  of  the  three  fbndamoital  con- 
smances,  i.  e.  tbe  3d,  5lh,  and  8tii,  trf  the  fundameatal 
bass ;  or  their  mveTaom.-^'Aocidentai  chord,  that  which  ia 
produced  either  by  anticipation  or  relardation^—.itfnoiiia- 
lous  or  emtivecal  dutrdy  in  whidi  book  interv^s  txe  greater 
less  wan  those  of  ^  fundamental  chord. — Transient 
chord,  in  which  some  intermediate  notes  are  Introduced 
not  formmg  any  conponeot  parts  of  the  foadameatal 
harmony. 

CHORDA  {Anat.)  a  teiwi  sometimes  used  for  a  tendoo,  as 
chorda  mapmUs^Chorda  ti/nnain,  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
from  the  nnun. — Chorda  Wulisii,  cords  which  cross  the 
vans  in  the  dura  mater,  so  called  from  their  disc6ver«-. 

CHORDA'PSUS  (Med.)  xf^^,  from  a  cord,  and 

&rr«/Mu,  to  touch ;  so  called  from  tbe  intestines  appmii^ 
to  be  twisted  into  knots,  like  pieces  of  string,  m  a  spedts 
of  painful  colic 

CHORDATA  GONORRHOEA  {Med.)  a  gonorrhoa  at- 
tended with  a  punful  tension  of  the  penis. 

CHORDE'E  {Med.)  or  Corde,  a  painfol  involuntary  ereeitea 
of  the  penis. 

CHO  RE' A  {Ant.)  a  dance  in  which  many  takb  a  part. 

Crorba  Sakcti  Viti  {Med.)  St.  Vitus's  danc^  a  convul- 
sive motion  of  the  limbs,  which  gives  lha  person  aflbeted 
the  appearance  fsS  dandng.  It  tdcM  its  Wane  from  Si. 
Vitus,  who  is  said  to  have  cored  sick  person  hj  tbe  fhfee 
of  bis  persueuons. 

Chorea,  in  the  modan  nomendatotfCf  is  a  genos  nf  disosan, 
Chos  tfeuroees.  Order  Spami. 

CHORE'GIA  {Med.)}iStnVM^frQxax>fi,  a  company  of  daw»ft 
and  tingerSf  and  Sty**,  to  lead  ;  tlXH.  tihe  ^pairatua  neceasaiy 
Sat  a  physician. 

CHOREPI'SCOPUS  {Ecc.)  the  same  as  Sugragm. 

CHORE'US  {Poet.)  %«^i«<,  a  fbot  in  Greek  and  Latin  verssk 
consisting  of  two  sjdl^les,  one  short  and  the  odier  long, 
the  same  as  the  trochee,  accordhig  to  Cicero-  and  Quia- 
tUian;  but  according  t^g^^  ^  %gof^^^f^  sbm 
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wAblmt  like  the  trlbaccfaut.   €t0.  Of,  nd  Bni$,  c  6S ; 

ibiiMtil.  1. 4,  e.  9 ;  Hapkert.  EncMrid, 
CUORIA'MBUS  {Pott)  x'P'^^  «r  ChoHambio^  a  Aoc  of 

fota  sjUsblee,  eee  long  *t  each  end,  ood  two  short  in  the 

VBoddh,  "  "    M  SirmSt.    Hapkett.  Emskirid, 
CUOmOIi  (itfM.)  &e  extenal  nembnbe  of 

ike  fcetm. 

CsoKsoK  (Aftti;)  s  hywn  smg  ia  honomr  of  Cybel^  modier 
of  the  gods. 

CHOiU'STER  iMut.)  one  who  oOcmCee  T«»Ily  b  a  fihoir. 
CHOSOBAO'fiS  a  level  w»th  a  double 

ynio  in  Iba  foem  of  a  T.    VUrve.  1. 8,  c.  6;  foMl  Lex. 

GHOBOCITHARI'STA  {Ani.)  me  vho  plays  on  the  lute, 

or  karpr  to  thoee  iHio  danee.   Suetm.  in  Damit,  c.  4. 
OHOB(£DlDAiSGULUS  {Mut.)  the  maater  of  the  quire. 
CHORO.FAVOHITO  (ATw.)  an  ItaUan  epithet ;  a  chorua 

in  which  Ae  beat  voioes  and  iiwtniinenta  are  ean^ored. 
CitOBO-RECITANTE.  the  little  chorus. 
CHORCyGRAPHER  (On^  )  ;K»rvr^»«,  from  xTtf  acoun- 

try,  and  i^m^,  to  deaeiiEe ;  one  who  desCTibaa  particular 

cooatriei. 

CHORO'ORAFHY  (Geog.)  3:«r*yr<^,  frooi  end  vf^pm; 
that  part  ef  get^raphy  which  treats  the  descripbon  of 
particnlar  conntnea,  provinces,  Ac.  VUnn*  1.6,  cSi  Ptol. 
4e  Geog.  1 1. 

CHOUOI'DES  (Med.)  >:*pmJW,  from  xv^^t  the  chorion,  and 
« A«,  lAewcss ;  an  CfrithK  for  several  membmies,  Which, 
oa  account  of  the  nnhstude  of  then:  blaod-veascls,  resem- 
ble the  dwrion.— CAoronfor  plextu,  a  plexus  of  Uood- 
Tessds  tit «a ted  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  tile  brain. 

CHOROMETRY  {Ga>g.}  z«p«^^  from  a  eeuntry, 
and  f»»^fuf,  to  naasuiia;  Ae  an  eif  measuring  «r  surveying 
camtriea. 

CHCVRUS  {Mus.)  1.  A  kind  of  double  trumpet.  2.  A 
phirs£ty  of  voicesi  or  an  assembly  of  vocal  performers. 
Sm.  M  Virg^Chonu  cidulerit,  Barleybreek,  a  kind 
of  danca  ia  which  tdie  performers,  taking  huids,  dance 
round. 

CH08£  (Lmv)  is  used  with  varieus  epithets,  as — Chose 
Ucaij  any  tiling  Moexed  >e  a  place,  as  a  mill,  Ac. — Chose 
ImiKtfry,  any  thti^  moveaMe  Aat  mtcy  be  taken  aw^  and 
caaried  from  place  to  place^CAaie  in  ecfiM,  an  incor- 
jpareal  tiwg,  md  only  a  right,  as  an  araiuity,  Ac. 

CuCyUAN  (Bot,)  French  ft»r  a  small  seed  of  a  yelWtsh- 
green  co)our,  which  grows  on  a  low  exotic  plant  breu^t 
mtpa  the  Levant. 

CIttiiU-DE.PAI.Nfl'STB  (Ait.)  French;  the  eabhage  of 
the  nUm-tme. 

CHOUGH  (Om.)  a  bird  like  a  jadedaw,  but  bigger,  which 

^  franentB  the  racAs  1^  the  saa-dde. 

CHOULB  tOm,)  the  crop  of  a  hM. 

CHOWDER  (Med.)  an  antiseorbutie  wed  on  the  New- 
fa—adland  statioo^Clkm>^  ierr,  an  infiiriew  of  qiruce 
in  water,  fhwi  iriiioh  beer  is  prepared  in  the  common 
way. 

CUOYNE  (Bot.)  an  Ammean  cncuibitiftreuii  plant,  with 
leaves  like  Ikty-leavee,  and  fruit  tha  nae  of  a  moderate 
Citmil,  of  which  the  Indians  make  driiAingMiupB.  Rati 
Hitt. 

CHRB'STOS  (Mad,)  xt^l^t  fr««n  xHi<«w,  to  use;  ttteful, 
good,  wholesome^  fit.  *  A  common'  opvlfaet.  Hipp. 

CHRISM  {Ece.)  jef^f**^*  or  chnBora;  an  unction  or  anointing 
of  dkildmi,  as  sotm  a»  they  are  bom,  with  some  aromatic 
dmg.— CArwom-c/oM,  the  Ifnea,  er  doth,  laid  oa  the  head 
of  a  child  that  is  newly  bafitized. 

CHRI'SMA  {Ecc.)  Xf^ffi^t  an  unguent,  from  xi^,  to  anoint. 
1.  Unction  applied  to  sacred  ceremonies.  2.  A  composi- 
tion of  ml  and  balsam  eoasecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  used 
in  the  ceram<}iiiea  at  hapten,  oonftnution,  &€• 


CHRISMA'LB  (St(^)  a  ehrtsom  ck>th  laid  ever  tite  face  of 
a  child  at  bept^. 

CHRI'SItfATlS  denarii  (Ecc.)  money  paid  by  the  parochial 
dagy  to  the  diocesan  of  his  suffragan  fbr  the  chrison  con- 
secrated by  them  about  Easter  for  the  uses  of  the  ensoing 
year. 

CHRI^MATORY  (Ecc.)  a  vessel  in  which  the  chrism  is  kept. 

CHRl'STIAN  D'OR  {Com.)  a  gold  eoin  current  in  Denmark 
for  16t.  Qd.  aterlin^.  On  the  obverse  of  this  coin  is  the 
head,  name,  and  title  of  the  reigning  prince ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  a  sun  and  three  crowns,  with  the  legend  as  en  the 
ducat  corrent. 

CHRlStlA'NA  {Com.)  a  siher  com  of  Sweden,  value  7d. 
steriing. 

Christiana  radix  {Bot.)  the  Astn^dlu$  CkmUMa  of  Ua- 
mras. 

CHRISTIANITATIS  atria  (Ece.)  the  spiritual  or  ecde- 
uastical  Court,  in  which  all  ecclesiastiod  matters  are  de- 
termined. 

CH  Risn  ffisniM  (Med.)  an  epithet  fbr  depurated  sugar  boSed 

with  rose-water,  and  cast  into  troches. 
CHRl'STMAS  (Ecc.)  i.e.  Christt  mitsa,  i.e.  the  noass  of 

Christ;  a  festivtd  observed  in  the  Christian  church  on  the 

25ch  of  December,  in  commemoration  of  our  Savtoor's 

nativity. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE  {Bot.)  or  Black  HeUebore,  the  Hel- 
leborus  niger  of  Lionieus :  so  called  from  the  time  of  its 
flowering  and  the  colour  of  its  corolla. 

CHRl'STOLITES  {Ecc.)  the  name  of  some  heretics  in  the 
sixth  centarr*  who  maintained  that  Christ  left  both  body 
and  soul  in  Hell,  and  ascended  to  Heaven  with  his  divinity 
only.   Johann.  Damat.  de  Hares.;  Sander,  de  Hares, 

CHRl'STOS  {Med.)  xi»*^i  applied  by  unction.  Cattdl. 
Len.'Med. 

CHRIsra-THORN  {Bat,}  the  Mhammit  jmUsmu  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CHROMA  (Mus.)  or  ekromaticus  melot)  a  soft  kind  of 
music  consisting  of  semitones  and  minor  thirds  It  was  so 
called  from  XPT***  eo/or,  either  because  it  waa  narlEed  by 
various  colours,  or,  as  is  mostiy  supposed,  becaino  it  was, 
as  it  were,  a  colour  between  white  and  black,  Aristoxen. 
tmud  Meibom.  Mu*.  Ant.}  Viiruo.  1. 5,  o.  4;  Pint,  dr  Mus-j 
Ptol.  Harmon . ;  Macrob.  in  Soma.  Scip.  1.  3,  c.  4  [  Cisi^  Rho- 
dig.  Leet.\.9,  c.Si  Btdd.Lex.  Vitruv.t  Martimm^C^l. 

Chroma  (Bhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  which  cansats  in 
speakhig  &ii4y,  or  giving  such  a  colouring  to  one's 
speech  as  at  lust  not  to  oSond  the  hearer.  Dion^.  Art. 
Rhet.  c  8,  &e.;  QfdniH.  1. 4.  c  S;  Hermog.  itmig ;  Apun.  Art. 
Rhet. 

CHROMATE  (C&<».)  a  sak  fermed  by  the  mnon  of  earthy, 
metallio,  and  idkdiiie  bases  with  caromk  add,  as  the 
ekromaU  of  lead,  the  cirsaMto  ^  iron,  Ac  whidi  ia  the 
CAroNUMR  of  Limnnis.    [vide  ^Memistry} 

CHROMA'TIC  (Mas.)  the  modem  name  for  the  chroma  of 
the  andenCs,  [vide  Ctromii}  it  serves  at  ^eaent  to  distin- 
guish the  parts  of  melody  by  soccessive  aeasiteBic  intervalr. 

CHROMAllCS  (Oj^)  dut  part  of  optics  which  explains 
the  several  properties  of  the  colours  (u  li^t  and  of  natural 
bodies,    [vide  Optics) 

CHROMATI'SMUS  {Paint.)  a  natural  or  aitifieial  way  of 
oommunioating  odour. 

CHROMBUS  (Ich.)  a  kusd  of  fish  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
Nat.Hiet.l  S%  e.ll. 

CHROME  {Med.)  vidt  Chromium. 

CHROMIC  acid  {Cbem.)  a  sort  of  acid,  of  an  orange  red 
colour,  which  is  obtained  by  decamposing  the  chromate  of 
lead  hy  pota^  and  treating  the  chromate  of  potash  with 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 

CHROMIC  ( JcA.>  «  spedes  of  xponir,  a  fish,  iriiich  is  said 
by  Fliny  to  make  ita  nest  m  the  witer.   If^  1.  SS,  c  kl. 
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CHRCVMIUM  (Miih)  Chrome,  asort  of  tnAsf«  mineral,  drawn 
from  an  ore  called  the  red  Uad  of  Siberiai  which  is  used  as 
a  paint,  and  derives  its  name  from  Xf^fut^  colour,  because 
of  its  property  to  communicate  colour.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  5  90;  and  it  contains  oxide  of  lead  and  iron,  and 
chromic  acid  in  di^rent  proportions. 

CHRCNICA  {Lit.)  Chronicles  or  books,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  events  which  pass  within  certain  times. 

CHRONIC  (Med.)  or  Chrwical^  a  term  ft[^^  to  diseases 
which  are  of  iong  duration,  but  mostly  without  fever,  in 
distinction'  from  those  which  are  aaUe. 

CHRONICUS  {Ant)  a  chronicler  or  writer  of  chronicles. 

.CHRONOGRAM  {Gram.)  a  sort  of  verse,  in  which  the 
figurative  letters  being  joined  togethi^,  make  iip  the  year 
<n  Our  Lord,  or  any  other  date. 

CHRONOLO'GICAL  (Chrm.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs 
to  the  computations  of  time,  as  dtronoio^cal  eharactartf 
&c.  [vide  Chronologi/] 

CHRONOaX)GY,  from  the  Greek  xp«f>c,  time,  and 
the  doctrine,  u  the  science  which  teaches  the  meuure  and 
division  of  times.  It  ia  either  theoredcal  or  practical. 
Theoretical  chronologi/  is  dironology,  properly  so  called, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  artide. — Practkal  cfuro- 
nolofm  IB  the  application  of  this  science  to  luit«^,  which 
will^  considered  under  the  head  of  histwy.   [vid*  Hit' 

Theory  of  Chronology. 

-Chronology  treats,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  nature  and 
divisions  of  time ;  and,  in  the  second  nlac^,  of  the  cha- 
racters by  which  they  are  difttinguishea. 

Nature  and  Divitions  of  Time* 

Tinie  is  that  part  of  duration  which  is  meafured  .by  the 
motions,  or  other  phenomena  of  material  oMects,  par- 
ticularly by  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  eitlier 
proleptic  or  historic  Proleptic  time  is  that  which  is 
feigned  to  have  preceded  the  creation,  as  the  Julian 
Period,  &c — Hi^oric  time  is  that  which  ia  reckoned 
from  the  Mmaic  account  of  the  creation.  The  principal 
parts  of  time  are  the  hour,  day,  week,  monthi  and  year. 
'  .Hottn.  An  hour  is  a  part  of  the  day,  mostly  the  twenty- 
fourth,  and  ofren  the  twelfth.  It  is  either  equal  or 
unequal.  Equal  kourt  ere  the  twenty-fourth  parts  of  the 
civil  day,  which  are  so  called  because  they  are  always 
of  the  same  length,  bong  neither  greater  or  less.  The; 
are  sometimes  odled  eqtdno^ialt  because  they  divide 
the  equator  into  tweatv-foar  eqpak  parts.  The  unemtal 
hour  is  a  twelfth  part  of  the  day,  as  distinguished  from 
the  night,  which  incnases  or  decreases,  tqejetho'  with 
the  natund  day.  There  are  also  atirtmomical  hours, 
which  are  equal  hours,  nuoobered  from  noon,  in  a  con* 
tinued  series  of  twmty-four.  The  hour  a  now  sub- 
divided into  mimitett  secondtf  and  thirdi ;  bjU  fonneriy 
,  it  was  sub-divided  into  tcru]^,  eadi  of  whidi  was  the 
one  thousand  and  eightieth  part  of  an  hour.  They  were 
called  Chaldaan,  because  they  were  used  by  the  Chal- 
dseaos. 

Day.  The  day  is  a  natural  division  of  time,  which  is  de- 
duced from  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun.  It  is 
distinguished  into  natural,  artificial,  and  astronomical. 
—The  natural  datf  is  the  space  of  time  which  intervenes 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  is  distin^^hed  from 
the  night. — ^The  ci-oU  day  is  that  space  of  time  in  which 
the  sun  performs  a  complete  revolution;  or  that  space  of 
time  in  which  the  sun  ^oes  round  from  any  given  point 
to  the  same  point  agam.  This  kind  of  day  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  nj^/Atifm ;  by  Sacro  de  Bosco,  art^dal. 
—The  atlronimical  day  is  that  space  of  time  wmoh  is 
redumed  from  nooa  to  noon. 


^  the  day.  The  civtl  day  difbredia  di&nnt 
countries  m  respect  to  the  point  from  wfaidi  it  was  com- 

Suted ;  being  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset  Inr  dn 
ews,  Greeks,  and  Arabians ;  from  nurise  to  sannse  by 
the  Babylonians  and  modem  Greeks ;  from  noon  to 
noon  by  aatrooomensi  frtun  midnight  to  midnij^  by 
the  Egyptians,  Romans,  and  the  modem  Europeans. 
jyimt^m  of  the  day.  The  division  of  the  Am  has  dM 
varied  in  different  countries.  The  andent  Hebrevs  di- 
vided the  natural  day. into  fout  projportions;  namely, 
morning,  high-day  or  noon,  firat  evening,  and  last  even- 
mg.  The  divisiop  of  the  night  was  i^a  Uiree  pans, 
called  witches  s  namely,  night,  midni^t,  and 
watches.  The  Romans,  and  after  tiiem  the  Jews,  dii* 
tinguished  the  day  into  foarimnd|»al  parts,  which  diey 
.  called  vigils  or  watches.  The  first  b^^  at  sunrise,  or 
tax.  in  the  mfwniw ;  the  second  at  nine ;  the  third  at 
twelve ;  and.  the  fourth  at  tliree  in  Uie  afternoon.  Ihe 
night'  was  in  like  manner  divided  into  distinct  pordoos, 
called  quartertf  the  first  of  which  benn  at  sue  in  the 
.evening,  the  second  at  nine,  Sic.  The  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Jews  likewise  divided  the  natural  day  into  the 
twelve  smaller  portions,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
hourSf  which  differed  in  length  at  the  di&rent  mssodb 
of  the  year,  though  stilt  equal  to  each  other.  They 
were  distinguished  into  first,  secood,  &c.  llie  fint 
hoiv,  especially  at  the  equinoxes,  answered  to  our  seven, 
the  second  to  our  eight,  the  third  to  our  nine,  &c  till 
we  come  to  twelve,  which  answered  to  our  six  in  the 
evening,  and  concluded  their  day.  The  Jews  had  tber 
hours  of  prayer  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  third 
hour  of  prayer^  the  stxtk  hour  prayery  &c.  Each  of 
these  stated  times  contained  the  space  of  three  boun; 
and  each  space  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  hour  <« 
wKich  it  began:  thus  the  MiVdf  Aobr  o/'jsniyn- was  that 
which  began  at  nine;  the  sixth  hour  that  which.beganat 
twelve,  &C.  llie  dvil  day  was  divided  by  the  Greeb, 
Romans,  and  Jews  into  four  quarters,  corresponding  to 
the  morning,  noon,  afternoon,  and  midnight,  which  are 
now  in  use.  The  first  quarter  with  them  contained  the 
interval  between  sunset  and  midnight ;  the  second,  that 
between  midnight  and  sunrise;  the  third,  that  between 
morning  and  noon ;  and  the  fourth,  between  noon  and 
midnight  The  Chinese  and  other  oriental  nations  diftr 
in  tome  particulars  from  this  division  of  the  day  and 
night. 

Week.  A  week,  called  in  the  Greek  ifiikfiM^,  and  in  Latia 
Hebdomast  or  $ej:iimanat  is  a  system  of  seven  days  that 
owes  its  origin  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  the  sacked  historian,  was  poftrmed  iritbia 
that  space  of  dme.  The  use  of  this  diviaion  was  bomnnd 
from  the  Hebrews  by  the  Egyptians,  and  from  diem 
transmitted  to  other  nations  generally ;  but  the  Fenuu, 
and  some  other  Eastern  nations,  are  said  to  be  ignonnt 
of  this  division  of  time ;  the  Greeks  had  a  division  of 
ten  days  instead  of  seven ;  and  the  Romans  appear  to 
have'  had  weeks  of  dght  days.  Among  the  Jews  there 
were  also  weeks  of  years  as  well  of  days,  as  we  leam 
from  the  sacred  writings.  Tlie  days  of  the  week  were 
formerly  distinguished  by  the  numbers  first,  second, 
third,  &c.  but  afterwards  they  were  named  after  the 
planets,  as  follow  i—Dies  Solu,  the  Sunday,  or  ^  of 
the  Sun. — Dies  Luna,  Monday,  or  the  dwv  of  the  moon. 
— Dies  Mortis,  Tuesday,  or  the  day  of  Tun,  the  Man 
of  the  Teutones. — Dies  Mercurii,  Wednesday,  cnr  the 
day  of  Woden,  the  Mercury  of  the  Teutones. — Ditt 
Jovist  Thursday,  or  ttw  day  of  Thor,  die  Jnpiter  of 
the  Teutones. — Dies  Venens,  Friday,  or  the  day  tjl 
Iriga,  the  Venus  of  the  Teutones.— i>wf  ISaturni,  Sa- 
tuzday«  or  the  day  ef  Saturn.  jQw  d«r  of  the  sctsa 
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Baialiniyi  been  held  sacred  among  all  naUoni.-  Amng 
the  Jews  the  seventh  day,  or  Saturday,  was  set  apart 
for  the  commenioration  w  the  creation,  which,  on  that 
accoont,  was  called  a  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest  from 
labour.  Among  the  Christians  the  first  day  has  been 
«id»titut«l  in  its  place,  to  commemorate  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord;  whence  it  has  been  denominate  the 
Lord's  Day. 

Month.  The  mpnth  is  a  system  of  dayn,  whjch  is  regu- 
lated by  the  motion  of  the  moon ;  it  being  properly  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  runs  through  the  sodiac.  The 
month  is  astronomical  or  civil, 

Attronomical  montfi.  The  astronomical  or  natural  month 
is  that  which  is  measured  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  within  any  given  period.  The  astroaomiau 
raimUi  is,  therefore,  distingmshed  mto  lunar  or  solar. 

Lunar  month.  The  lunar  month  is  either  i)eriodical,  syno- 
cUcal,  or  illuminative. — The  lunar  periodical  month  is 
that  space  of  time  in  wliich  the  moon  goes  from  one 
point  of  the  zodiac  to  the  same  asain.  This  is  about 
5jd  7h  45ff  gtrr^ — /unar  synodicat  month,  also  called 
a  lunation,  is  the  time  between  two  conjunctions  of  the 
moon  with  the  sun,  or  between  two  new  moons;  the 
quanti^  of  which  is  29«*  12»>  3"  l*".— The  illumina- 
tive month  a  the  interval  between  the  first  appearance 
of  one  new  moon  and  that  of  the  next  which  follows. 
As  the  moon  appears  sooner  after  one  change  than  after 
another ;  the  quantiw  of  the  illuminative  month  is  not 
always  the  samf .  The  Turks  and  Arabs  reckon  by  this 
taonth,  beginning  from  the  first  phasis. 

Solmr  month.  The  solar  month  is  the  time  in  which  the 
aun  runs  through  one  entire  sign  of  the  zodiac;  the 
mean  quantity  of  which  is  10"  29*"  5*^,  being  the 
twelfth  pan  of  S6S^  5»  49". 

<XdU  moiUh.  Hie  civil  month  is  any  system  of  days 
which  is  specified  and  established  by  the  laws  of  society, 
or  of  any  particular  nation.  This  is  either  lunar  or  solar. 
The  civtl  lunar  month  consists  of  29  and  30  days  alter- 
nately ;  the  civil  solar  months  of  30  or  31  days,  according 
to  the  use  of  which  the  form  of  the  year  was  varied  in 
difierent  countries. 

Jewish  and  Greek  month.  The  division  of  the  moqth 
among  the  Jews  was  into  weeks,  as  is  now  in  use ;  the 
Greeks  divided  their  m(Hiths  into  three  decades  or  parts, 
consisting  of  ten  days,  called  J^>«^ifMi;  the  first  was 
called  f*«Mf  mffc'/^i'^t  or  i.  e.  the  decade  of  the 

banning  of  the  month ;  the  second,  /u.irS'r*<,  i.  e. 
the  decade  of  the  middle  of  the  month ;  the  third  was 
^Mf«f  ^omTH,  xavfii'uitf  or  Atvwref,  i.  e.  the  decade  of  the 
end  of  the  mon^.  The  first  day  of  the  first  decade 
was  termed  rM^vM,  because  the  month  began  witit  the 
new  moon ;  the  'second,  ^(n-tf«  IrKfbi^it ;  the  third,  rftrv 
/rybMv,  Stc. :  the  first  day  of  the  second  decade  was 

W^mrtt  fUritTttf  Ot  wfmn  lirt  JSm«  ;  the  second,  hvrif*  {bt- 

rwrcf,  or  AtfTip  i*t  Hmm^  fcc :  the  first  day  of  the  third 
decade  was  »uirv  ^vttr^ ;  the  second,  ^'avrof  inirn, 

^NVT«f  and  so  on  in  a  reverse  order  until  the  last, 
wluch  was  ^led  ^  Mti  >■«,  i.  e.  old  and  new,  because 
one  part  of  that  day  belonged  to  the  tAd,  and  the  other 
to  the  new  month ;  this  day  was  otherwise  called 

TfMit  and  tfrnaiH. 

Roman  month.  The  Roman  months  were  divided  into 
calends,  nones,  and  ides,  all  of  which  were  reckoned 
backwud.  The  calends  were  the  first  day  of  the  month ; 
die  nones  fell  on  the  seventh;  and  the  ides  on  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October ;  but,  in 
an  <Mher  months,  the  nones  were  on  the  fifth,  and  the 
idea  on  the  thirteenth,  [vide  Kalendarium"] 

Tw.  The  year  ia  a  agntem  of  months  adjusted  to  the 
nioveineats  of  the  son  or  moon.  It  ia  distingaished,  as 
iMpecti  its  G<MnmeuQemen^  luto^xed,  if  its  commeooe- 


ment  be  fixed  to  any  given  point  of  time ;  but  erratict  if 
it  begin  at  diffiu^nt  times;  and  is  mprepyer  distinguished 
into  wtronomical  and.  civil. 
jtttronomioal  vear.  The  astronomicid  yeta  is  that  which  is 
determiped  by  astronmnical  observation,  and  is  either 
solar  or  lunar. — The  solnr  year  is  that  space  of  time 
in  which  the  sun  passes  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac; 
this  is  divided  into  the  tropical  or  nattml,  and  the  side- 
real or  astral,  year.  The  tropical  year  is  that  space  of 
tune  in  which  the  son  goes  from  anv  cardinal  point  and 
metums  to  the  same  again.  This,  wfiich  is  the  true  solar 
or  natural  year,  contuns  365*  S**  48""  48"^.  The  side- 
real year  is  the  space  of  time  the  sun  takes  in  passing 
from  any  fixed  star  till  his  return  to  it  again.  This  con- 
sisU  of  365*  6"  9"  17^,  being  20"  29^*^  longer  than 
the  true  solar  year. — The  Innhr  i/ear  is  the  space  of  12 
lunar  months,  which  may  be  either  periodical  tu  ay- 
nodical. 

GxU  year.  The  civil  year  is  that  which  has  been  adopted 
for  civil  purpcees,  and  which,  by  setUng  asldd  the  odd 
hours  and  minutes,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  an  even 
number  of  days ;  hence  the  distinction  of  the  solar  rear 
into  commont  consisting  of  S65  days,  and  bissextile  or 
leap-year,  which  consi&ts  of  366  days,  by  the  addition  of 
a  day  every  fourth  ^ear.  The  civil  lunar  year  is  also 
common,  wl  iiich  consists  of  12  months,  and  embolitmic  or 
intercalary,  whic^  conusts  of  IS  months. 

Fonm  of  the  dvUyear.  The  forms  of  the  civil  year  have 
been  very  diferent  in  diffcirent  comitries.  Hie  most  im- 
p<»rtant  of  these  forms  are  as  follow ;  namdy— 

Boman  year.  The  year  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  lunar, 
and  consisted  of  10  months,  according  to  the  inadtution 
of  Romulus,  in  the  following  order :. 

Months.  Days.  Mondu.  D«js. 

Martins   31       SexUlis   SO 

Aprilis   30      September    SO 

Mlaius    31       October   SI 

Junius   30       November  30 

Quintilis   31       December   SO 

By  the  reformation  of  Numa  PompUius,  two  months-were 
added  to  the  year,  which  consisted  of  the  following 
months  and  days : 


Hontlu.  Dtj*. 

Januariua   29 

Februariua   28 

Martins   SI 

Aprilis   29 

Maius    31 

Junius   29 


Months.  Day*. 

Quintilis   SI 

Sextilis   29 

September            ..  29 

October   31 

November   29 

December   29 


making  in  the  whole  S55  days,  which  exceeded  the  civil 
lunar  year  by  one  whole  da^,  and  the  natural  lunar 
year  by  15*"  11' 21"  48'*.  This  year  has  under^ne  a 
still  further  reformation  by  JuHus  Cssar,  and  in  later 
times  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
Julian  and  Gregorian  years. 
Julian  year.  The  Julian  year  is  a  solar  year,  consisting  of 
365  days  if  it  be  the  common  year,  and  366  if  it  be  his- 
sextile  or  teap  year.  The  order  of  the  months  and 
number  of  days  m  each  month  are  as  follow : 

Old  Roman  Months.  Juli»u  Months.       Modem  Months.  Days. 

Januarius   Januarius  . . . .  January   31 

Februarius.....  Februarius...  February   28 

Martins   Martins   March  31 

Aprilis   Aprilb   April   30 

Maius    Mains  May   SI 

Junius   Jimius  June   30 

QifiptiUs    Julius  July  .  .xr*   SIt 

Sextilii   Auguatua  .Btgiti^WBfWitiOQgHC 


C»RONOtOOV. 


^KmuHoiMu.    ItilbBMoaAs.  IfodamHmthi,  Payt. 

September   September . . .  September  SO 

October   October   Oetober   SI 

November   N«reiober  . . .  Nonmber   30 

December   December...  December   31 

In  the  bissextile  or  leap  year,  which  happens  every  fourth 
year,  an  intercalary  day  is  added  to  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, making  it  29  instead  of  28.  Julius  Caesar 
reformed  tlie  Roman  calendar  by  the  help  of  Sosigenes* 
a  celebrated  mathematician  from  Egypt,  B.  C.  45;  and, 
in  <nrder  to  correct  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the 
computations  of  the  Roman  year,  and  to  bring  forward 
the  monUis  and  festivals  to  their  proper  places,  he  first 
formed  a  year  of  15  months^  or  445  days,  which,  for  its 
irregularity,  has  usually  been  styled  the  year  of  con/u- 
tion.  Thirty-six  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Julian  year,- it  was  found  that  errors  had  arisen  from 
intercalating  every  third  year  instead  of  every  fourth,  as 
directed  by  Julius  Cssar;  in  consequence  of  which 
Aueuatua  ordained,  that  the  intercautions  Aould  be 
omitted  in  the4Ist»^lh,  and  49th  of  the  Julian  sera, 
"niis  form  of  the  year,  which  for  its  simplicity  has  been 
universally  adopted,  is,  notwithstanding,  imperfect ;  as 
the  true  solar  year  conusts  of  365'  5^  4S'"  45'  S<y;  it 
follows  that  131  years  after  the  Julian  correction,  the 
sun  must  have  arrived  one  ^day  too  soon  at  the  equi- 
nocUal  points.  The  following  Table  shows  the  number 
of  days,  &c.  in  the  Julian,  sdlar,  and  sidereal  yearsj 
from  1  to  10,000. 


Solar 

Juitan 

I' 

Yuii. 

D»y>. 

M. 

I 

365 

5 

48 

45 

30 

365 

0 

2 

730 

11 

37 

31 

0 

730 

12 

3 

1,005 

17 

26 

16 

30 

1.095 

18 

4 

1,4£0 

23 

15 

2 

1,461 

5 

1.826 

5 

3 

47 

SO 

1,826 

6 

6 

2,191 

10 

52 

S3 

0 

2,191 

12 

7 

2,556 

16 

41 

18 

30 

2,536 

18 

8 

2,921 

22 

30 

4 

2,922 

9 

3,287 

4 

IS 

49 

30 

3,287 

6 

10 

3.653 

10 

7 

35 

3352 

12 

20 

7.304 

20 

15 

10 

7.305 

30 

10,957 

6 

22 

45 

10,957 

12 

40 

14,609 

16 

30 

20 

14.610 

50 

18,262 

2 

37 

55 

18,262 

12 

60 

21,914 

12 

45 

SO 

21,915 

70 

25.566 

22 

53 

5 

25,567 

12 

SO 

29.219 

9 

0 

40 

29,220 

-  90 

32.871 

19 

8 

15 

32,872 

12 

100 

36,524 

5 

15 

50 

36425 

200 

73,048 
109,572 

10 

31 

40 

73,050 

300 

15 

47 

se 

109,575 

400 

14«,096 

21 

3 

20 

146,009 

SCO 

182,621 

2 

19 

10 

182,6&5 

600 

219,145 

7 

35 

0 

219,150 

700 

265,669 

12 

50 

50 

235,675 

800 

292,193 

18 

6 

40 

292.200 

900 

328.717 

S3 

22 

30 

328,725 

1,000 

365,24-2 

4 

38 

20 

365,250 

2,000 

730,484 

9 

J6 

40 

730,500 

3,000 

.1,095.726 

13 

55 

0 

1,095.750 

4,000 

1,460,968 

18 

33 

20 

1,461,000 

5,000 

1.826.210 
S.  191 ,453 

23 

11 

40 

1.826,250 

6,000 

3 

50 

0 

2,191.500 

7,000 

8 

28 

20 

2,556,750 

8,OC0 

2.921,937 

IS 

6 

40 

2,922,000 

i>,0CO 

io;ooo 

3,287,179 

17 

45 

0 

3,287,250 
3,652,500 

3,652.421 

22 

23 

20 

Or^orian  mot.  The  Gregorian  year  ii  the  JuRan  year 
corrected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  seasem  irom  receding 
for  the  future.  To  this  end  pope  Gr^ory  XIII.  with 
the  assis^ncc  of  the  most  celebrated  mraiematicisns  of 
of  his  time,  ordained,  in  1592.  that  an  intercalation  of 
OT\e  day  in  February  should  be  made  every  fomth  ^ar ; 
and  that  the  IGOOth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  «very 
fourth  century  thereafter,  should  be  a  bissextile  or  leap 
year.  One  day,  conseftuentty,  is  to  be  intercalated  in 
the  years  2000,  2400,  2800,  &c. ;  but  in  the  intervening 
centuries,  1700,  1800,  1900,  2100,  Sec.  it  is  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  tbev  are  to  be  reckoned  as  common  years. 
Moreover,  as  the  equinoxes  had  fallen  back  ten  de^ 
and  the  full  moons  four  days,  since  the  Nicene  council, 
A.  D.  325,  he  ordained,  that  10  days  should  be  cut  off 
after  the  4th  of  October,  so  that  the  5ch  diould  be  the 
15th.  This  mode  of  compntatiiMi,  which  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Gregorian  or  new  was 
gradnallr  iotroctuced  into  all  the  countries  ef  Europe, 
except  Itussia.  It  is.  however,  still  not  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  for  as  the  excess  of  the  Julian  year,  within  the 
space  of  four  centuries,  is  S'  1^  fiC,  that  of  the  Grego- 
rian is  1^  and  20*  within  the  same  period,  or  (ri>aut  a 
day  in  7200  years.  In  order  to  find  whether  a  Julian 
or  a  Gregorian  year  will  be  bissexUle,  let  the  etven  year 
be  divide!  by  4,  and  if  nothing  remains  it  ia  msaextile ; 
but  if  there  be  any  renurnder,  the  nnmbCT  shew*  the 
year  since  the  last  bissextOe :  thus,  suppoae  the  year 
1822  be  divided  by  4,  it  leaves  2,  i.  e.  tbe  secend  year 
from  the  bissextOe. 

Jetuish  tfear.  The  ancient  year  of  the  Jews  was  and 
consisted  of  twdve  months  of  thirty  days  each ;  hnt  on 
their  departure  firom  Egypt  they  adopted  the  fanar 
month,  consisUnff  of  rwotty-nine  days  and  thirty  al- 
ternately ;  in  onler  to  malm  it  agree  with  the  nlar 
year,  they  somctfanes  added  eleven  or  twdve  days  at  the 
end  of  the  year;  and  sometimes  a  wh^  month,  which 
was  called  an  emboUtmic  vtonthj  whence  the  year  in 
which  this  addition  took  pfawe  was  called  embolismic. 
The  Jewish  year  was  likewise  divided  into  the  civd  and 
ecclesiastical,  the  former  of  which  b^an  at  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  and  the  latter  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
ft>llowing  is  the  order  of  the  months  in  these  two  kinds 
of  years. 


Ecclesiastical  year. 


Civil  year.. 


Jme.  M. 

1.  Nisaa 

2.  Jiar 

3.  Sivan 

4.  Tbammug 

5.  Ab 

6.  Elul 

7.  Tisri 

8.  Marchesvan 

9.  Casleu 

10.  Thebet 

11.  Sebat 

12.  Adar 


Bern.  M. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

SepU 

October 

Nov. 

Dec 

January 

February 


D. 
30 
29 
SO 
29 
SO 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 
30 
29 


Aid.  JT. 

Hsri 

Marschesvf 

Casleu 

Thebet 

Sebat 

Adar 

Nisan 

Jiar 

Sivan 

Thammug 

Elul 


D. 

SepL 

SO 

October 

29 

Nov. 

30 

Dec. 

29 

January 

30 

Februuy  29 

March 

SO 

April 
May 

29 
SO 

June 

29 

July 

30 

Ai^ust 

29 

Veadar  the  emboliraic  month. 

The  dvil  year  is  distinguished  into  the  common,  the 
siiundant,  aad  the  ^dent^ — 7%e  common  ^ar  consists 
of  354  days. — The  abundant  year  u  that  m  which  the 
month  Marchesvan  is  thirty  days  instead  of  twenty-nine, 
making  the  common  year  355,  and  the  intercalary  385 
days. — The  deficient  year  is  that  in  which  the  month 
Casleu  is  twenty-nine  instead  of  thirty,  making  the 
common  year  35S,  and  the  intercalary  383. 


CHBOMOIOGY. 


Nkbonanar,  Ae  fint  King  of  Babylon,  is  a  soIkt  year, 
connsting  of  twelve  montns,  having  thir^  days  each, 
ttnd  five  days  nr«yi/Mt**>  h^*  intereaiaiy,  or  enx  in  bis- 
sextile, faEtking  in  the  wbole  965  or  966  d^.  As  this 
year,  by  neglecting  six  hours,  loses  a  flay  in  evenr 
four  years  of  the  Roman  year,  its  be^nning  runs  throngn 
every  part  of  tbat  year  in  the  space  of  1460 ;  whence  it 
is  denominated  an  erratic  year.  Ptolemy  and  the  astro- 
nomers of  his  day  used  this  form  of  the  year  in  their 
calcuilations,  for  which  reason  it  is  of  importance  in 
comparing  the  observatious  of  the  ancients,  with  those 
of  the  modems.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  names 
and  order  of  the  months ;  and  also  a  comparison  between 
Ae  Julian  and  Kabonassarean  years. 


ZfMM 


Montbs  and  Days  in  the  Egyptian  Tear. 

30 


Thoth 
Paophi 
Athyr 
Choeac 
Tybi 
Mechir 
Fhamenoth 
Pharmathi 
Pachon 


Intercalares 

prima 

secnnda 

tertia 

quarta 

qiUnta 

sexta 


JuUaMMmtJii, 
August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Pa^n 

Epiphi 

Mesophi 


60 
90 
120 
150 
180 
210 
240 
270 
SCO 
3S0 
860 


361 
36S 
S6S 
364 
365 


366  buiex. 


Nahonauarettn  and  Julian  yean  compared. 


Jaltftn  Vaan  before 

Nab. 

JalUn  Yun  btton 

Yeui. 

Yeui. 

CbriiL 

1 

26 

Feb.  747 

27 

20  Feb. 

721 

2 

2G 

746 

28 

19 

720 

3 

26 

745 

29 

19 

719 

4 

25 

T44 

30 

19 

718 

5 

25 

743 

31 

19 

717 

6 

25 

742 

32 

18 

716 

7 

25 

741 

33 

18 

715 

8 

24 

740 

34 

18 

714 

9 

24 

739 

35 

18 

713 

10 

24 

738 

36 

17 

712 

11 

24 

737 

37 

17 

711 

12 

23 

736 

38 

17 

710 

13 

33 

735 

39 

17 

709  . 

14 

23 

734 

40 

16 

708 

15 

23 

733 

41 

16 

707 

16 

22 

732 

42 

16 

706 

17 

22 

731 

43 

16 

70S 

18 

22 

730 

44 

15 

704 

19 

22 

729 

45 

15 

703 

90 

21 

728 

46 

IS 

702 

SI 

SI 

727 

47 

15 

701 

'  22 

21 

726 

48 

14. 

700 

SS 

31 

725 

49 

14 

699 

» 

90 

724 

50 

14 

693 

98 

90 

723 

51 

14 

697 

fl6 

20 

722 

St 

I» 

YfSn. 

JvUuYmMbn 

JoUnVmbefim 
Cbitat. 

53 

13  Feb. 

695 

82 

6  Feb. 

906 

54 

IS 

694 

83 

6 

665 

55 

IS 

683 

84 

5 

664 

56 

12 

693 

85 

5 

663 

57 

12 

691 

66 

5 

662 

58 

12 

690 

87 

s 

6G1 

59 

12 

689 

88 

4 

660 

60 

11 

688 

69 

4 

659 

61 

11 

687 

90 

4 

6&8 

62 

11 

086 

91 

4 

657 

63 

11 

685 

92 

3 

656 

64 

10 

684 

93 

3 

655 

65 

10 

683 

94 

3 

654 

66 

10 

682 

96 

3 

6.53 

67 

10 

681 

96 

2 

652 

68 

9 

680 

97 

2 

651 

69 

9 

679 

98 

2 

650 

70 

9 

678 

99 

2 

649 

71 

9 

677 

100 

1 

648 

72 

8 

676 

200 

7  Jan. 

548 

73 

8 

675 

300 

13  Dec.  448 

74 

8 

674 

400 

18  Nov.  348 

75 

8 

673 

500 

24  Oct 

248 

7fl 

7 

672 

29  Sept.  148 

77 

7 

671 

700 

4  Sept. 

48 

78 

7 

670 

A.  D. 

79 

7 

669 

800 

10  Auff. 

52 

80 

6 

668 

888 

19  July  14a 

81 

6 

667 

The  foregoing  table  may  be  illustrated  by  a  qoeaUon. 
Quest.  In  what  month,  and  in  what  day  of  the  month, 
does  the  230th  Nabonassarean  year  begin  ? — Ant.  Op- 
ponte  to  the  Nabonassarean  year,  200,  is  January  7, 
wtndi  was  the  day  of  the  Thoth,  or  b^nnii^  of  that 
year,  and  opposite  to  30  is  Feb.  19;  then  the  u&rence 
between  19  and  26  being  found  to  be  7,  i.  e.  7  days 
from  Jan.  7,  it  is  evident  that  the  Thoth  of  230  fdl  on 
December  31.  The  Thoth  being  found,  it  is  easy  to 
find  die  corresponding  day  of  any  oUier  month.  Inus, 
suppose  it  be  asked  with  what  day  in  the  Jtdian  year 
does  Choeac  17>  in  the  Nabonassarean  year,  48,  cor- 
respond; the  answer  is,  that  the  Thoth  of  that  year  ftlls 
on  Oct.  26,  B.  C  262;  and  the  HA  day  of  C^isac  is 
107  days  from  Thoth;  but  the  sum  of  the  days  from  the 
4th  Oct.  to  Slst  Jan.,  being  only  96,  Uiereis  a  di^r- 
ence  of  11  dm  between  107  and  96,  consequently  the 
lltfa  Feb.  B.  C.  261,  answers  to  the  Choeac  17  of  the 
Nabonasanrean  year  486. 

On  the  conaoest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  the  Egyptians 
adopted  the  Julian  years,  but  retained  the  names  of  their 
months,  alia  which  this  was  denominated  the  Action  year. 
The  beginning  of  this  year,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
Thoth,  answered  to  the  29th  of  August. 

Ethiopian,  Com$ic,  and  Armenian  year.  The  Ethiopian, 
Coptic,  ana  Armenian  years  are  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian,  except  in  the  name  of  the  moDths>  which  are 
as  fic^low : 


EthkfitmM. 

Mascaram 

Ticnrit 

Hader 

Tachsara 

Thir 

Jacatiiit 

Magabit 

Miaxia 

Uinbotb 


Cofeit. 
Tot  or  Tut 
Baba  or  Bena 
Accur  or  Hatur 
Chiflhac 
Tonaor  TvA 
Anidieir 
Ansdiat 
Baimoudah 
Bashansh 


Navasardi 
Huerri 
Sahmi 
Die 

Khaguets 
Arats 
Ihfichieki 
Arieki 
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August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
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Lene  Boua  or  Baune     Marieri  May 

Hamlt         Abib  or  Abii        Maryats      June  - 
Nahase       Massari  Huedts  July 

The  intercalation  waa  Dtade  in  the  Egyptian,  GoptiC; 
and  Ethiopic  or  AbyBsinian  years,  on  the  S4th  of  Au- 
gust in  common,  aod  on  the  25th  in  bissextile  years. 
The  Armenians  added  fire  days  to  the  5th  or  6th  of 
August.  The  beginning  of  these  years  Was  6xed  to  the 
S9t£  of  August. 
Syrian  jtosr.  The  Syrian  was  a  solftr  yeir,  wMdi  had  a 
fixed  beginning  on  the  beginning  m  October  In  the 
Jiilian  year.  The  months  and  days  of  this  yMtf  are  as 
follow: 


SfTimif. 

TUril. 
Tisri  II. 
Canun  I. 
Canun  II. 
Sabat 
Adar 


/>. 
31 
SO 
31 
31 
28 
31 


Asm.  Af. 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
Mardi 


Syrian  if. 

Nisan 

Icar 

Hazuan 

Tamus 

Ab 

Elul 


v. 

90 
SI 
30 
81 
SI 
30 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Persian  year.  The  Persian  year  is  a  solar  year»  consisting 
of  12  months,  of  30  days  each,  with  five  Intercalary 
days,  called  Musteraca,  which  were  added  to  the  month 
Aoen.  The  followine  are  the  names  and  order  of  the 
months  to  which  the  MeA  is  added,  signiiying  month. 


Pm.  if.  Rom,  M. 

Afruden  reeh  September 
Ardchasc.htmeh  October 

Cardi  meh  November 

Thir  meh  December 

Merded  meh  January 

Schaharir  meh  February 


Pert.  it. 
Mehar  meh 
Aben  meh 
Adar  meh 
Di  meh 
Behen  meh 
Affinur  meh' 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Tliis  year,  which  is  erratic,  like  the  Egyptian  Nabonassa- 
rean,  is  also  called  the  Yesdegerdic  year,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  fixed  solar  year,  called  the  Gelalean  year, 
which  the  Persians  began  to  use  in  1079)  and  which  was 
formed  by  an  intercalation  made  six  or  seven  times  in 
four  Tears,  and  then  every  fifth  year.  The  Gelalean 
year  Keeps  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  to  the  same  day, 
and  is  adiusted  with  considerable  accuraCT  to  the  mo- 
tions of  we  sun,  it  being  in  ftct  a  topical  year,  whidi 
consists  of  365  d.  4  h.  49^  15''  0^  48^.  The  vernal 
equinox  ta  fixed  to  the  14th  of  March  in  this  year. 

Grecian  war.  The  Grecian  yeu*  u  Attic»  Macedonian, 
Syro-Macedoaian,  P^ian,  and  Kthynian. 

AttK  year.  Hie  Attic  year  was  a  fixed  lunar  year,  which 
was  either  ctuiunon  or  embolismicv — The  Common  Attic 
year  consists  of  12  monUis  of  SO  and  29  days  dter- 
nately,  making  in  all  S54.  The  months  of  SO  days  were 
called  rJufiH,  full,  and  also  ^«(^ww>  as  ending  upon  the 
tenth  day ;  they  always  preceded  those  of  29  days, 
which  were  called  miAm,  noUow ;  and  from  their  con- 
cluding on  the  ninth  day,  »u^^nU  The  following  is  the 
order  and  names  of  the  months  in  the  Attic  year : 


Aiiic  Montht. 
Mirwyttrrtw 


TUrukm 

r«/MiAMff 

asvy«Ui 

3 


Dayt.  Roman  Months^ 

SO  Jime  and  July 

59  July  and  August 

88  August  and  Septonber 

118  September  and  October 

1 47  Octobo^  and  November 

177  November  and  December 

206  December  and  January 

236  January  and  February 

.  265  Febnuuy  and  March 

395  March  and  April 

324  April  and  May 

854  Mi^  and  June. 


Before  the  time  of  Solon  the  year  eonristed  of  12  meiiths, 

of  30  days  each. — The  emholimic  Attic  year  conosted  of 
13  months,  which  was  formed  by  the  repetition  of  tlw 
month  Posideon.  These  years  fell  on  the  3d,  5th,  8th, 
1 1th,  Hth,  16tfay  and  19th  of  a  cycle  of  19  yeats. . 

The  beginning  of  the  Attic  month  is  computed  from  that 
new  moon,  the  full  moon  of  which  immediately  followed 
the  summer  solstice.  The  ancient  Greeks  supposed  that 
the  summer  solstice  fell  on  the  8th  of  July,  but  it  wa* 
afterwards  brought  back  to  ^e  27th  of  June. 

Macedonian  year.  The  Macedonian  year  was  ath^  lunar 
or  solar.  The  lunar  was  the  same  in  form  as  die  Attic 
year,  and  the  solar  year  as  tite  Julian  year. 

These  two  kinds  of  years  agreed  with  each  other  in  the 
names  of  their  months,  but  differed  in  their  order.  Hie 
first  month,  of  the  lunar  Macedonian  year  an- 
swered to  the  Maimacterion  of  the  Attic  year,  and  its 

.  commencement  was  dated  from  the  autumnal  eqiunox. 
The  names  and  order  of  the  months  are  as  follow:  - 


Mae,  Montht,    AUic  Montht, 


Tliftntt 


Maimacterion 

Pyanepsion 

Posideon 

Gamelion 

Anthesterion 

Elapheboliou 

MunychioQ 

Thargelion 

Scirrhophorion 

Hecatombceon 

Metageitnion 

BoedromioQ 


Roman  Montht. 

September  &  October 
October  &  November 
November&  December 
December  &  January 
January  &  February 
February  &  Merch 
March  &  April 
April  &  May 
May  &  June 
June  &  July  . 
July  &  August 
August  &  September. 


Macedonian  Solar  Montht,   Boman  Montht, 


n^rMc 
Aairttt 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Se^ember 

October 

November 

December. 


Syro-Macedonian  yeart  8fc.  The  Syro-Macedonian,  Fa- 
phian,  and  Bythinian  years  differed  from  the  Macedo- 
nian solar  year  only  in  the  names  of  the  months,  wtuch 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  tibe  timi 
of  their  commencement  m  the  Julian  year. 


Syro-Uae.  MmdJu.      Paf»>ian  Jtlimt&i.       BytK.  Umtlu. 


AiAwwc 
Amtmc 

Arabian  year, 


HMtvtmnt 
Er«»f 


'aft 
AtfiiiTfm 


Sept.  84. 
Oct.  24. 
Nov.  23. 
Dec.  34. 
Jan.  23. 
Febr.  32. 
Mar.  25. 
April  25. 
May  25. 
June  25. 
July  26. 
Aug.  25. 
and  Turloi 


 ^        The  civil  year  of  the  Arabians    _ 

is  lunar,  and  ctmsists  of  12  lunar  months  of  alternately 
S0aiid29day«»  i.  e.  354  d.  8  h.  43E..  Their  ovil  year 
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ootnaaU  of  954  days  for  the  connnon,  and'S55  for  the  in- 
tercalary, when  a  day  is  added  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Hence  the  Arabian  year  is  erraUc,  and  its  beginning 
passes  through  every  day  of  the  Julian  year  during  a  pe- 
riod of  30  years,  when  it  returns  to  the  siame  day.  In 
dds  period  there  are  19  common  and  11  intercalary 
years;  namely,  the  2d,  5th,  7th,  10th,  13th,  15th,  18th, 
21st,  2ith,  96th,  29th.  These  eleven  days  are  formed 
by  nuMplymg  8^  48',  the  di&rence  betweep  the  lunar 
and  the  avil  years,  by  SO  the  length  of  the  period,  at 
the  conclusion  of  whidi  the  lunar  and  dril  years  of  the 
Arabians  are  mode  to  agree, 
like  foUowtns  table  exhibits  the  names  and  order  of  the 
months  in  the  Arabian  and  Turkich  year,  together  with 
the  days  m  the  Julian  year,  to  which  they  answered  in 
the  fint  year  of  the  Hegira,^  and  the  fente  or  days  on 
which  they  caaunsDCO. 


Ft- 
nc 

1.  Muharram 

Muharram 

30 

SO 

Jul.  16 

6 

2.  Suphar 

3.  Rabiei. 

Sefer 

29 

59 

AuE.  15 

I 

R^iul-euuel 

SO 

89 

Sept.  IS  2 

4.  Rabie  u. 

Rabiul-achir 

29 

118 

Oct.  13 

4 

5.  Giumadi  i. 

Gimaasileuuel 

30 

148 

Nov.  11 

5 

6.  Giumadi  ii. 

Gimaasilachir 

29 

177 

Dec.  11 

7 

7.  Regiab 

Regeb 

30 

207 

Jan.  9 

1 

6.  Sahaben 

Sahaaban 

29 

236 

Feb.  8 

3 

9.  Ramadhan 

Ramazan 

30 

266 

Mar.  9 

4 

10.  Scherral 

Schevrail 

29 

295 

Ap.  8 
May  7 

6 

11.  Dulkaiadath 

Ztlkaade 

30 

325 

7 

i&  Dulkagiadath  ZUkigge 

39 

354 

Jun.  4 

1 

utercalary 

Intercalary 

SO 

S55 

These  months  are  composed  of  weeks,  each  day  of  which 
begins  in  the  eve^mg  afler  sUD*«et.  Our  Sunday  is  the 
first  Jeria,  and  Saturday  the  seventh  of  the  Arabic 
week. 


Chronological  Characters. 

Chronological  diaracters  are  the  marks  by  which  different 
portions  or  periods  of  time  are  distinguished  from  each 
other.  These  are  aUier  natural,  artificial,  or  historical. 
^Natural  charactert  are  such  as  depend  on  the  motions 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  such  as  eclipses,  or  the  eqmnoxes, 
solstices,  &c.— Artificial  ckaractcrt  are  such  as  have  been 
framed  for  the  civu  purposes  of  human  life*  which  are 
denominated  cycles,  or  iwriods.— Hu<er*ca/  charactert 
are  any  historical  facts,  or  circumstances  resting  on  his- 
torical testimony,  from  whidi  chronological  compute- 
Uong  may  be  made.  These  are  denominated  «nw  or 
epocbas. 

Cifoe*  and  periods,  A  cycle  is  a  series  of  years  which, 
being  nundwred  in  an  orderly  manner  from  first  to  lut, 
return  to  the  same  point  of  reckoning  from  whidi  they 
commenced.  The  period  dtSen  from  the  cycle  only  by 
comprdiending  a  Iwger  space  o£  time,  or  a  greater 
number  of  years.  Tbe  ^indpal  cycles  or  periods  in- 
vented by  the  fmcimts  are  as  fidlow : — The  cyae  ^  Clttw 
tratut,  or  the  cycle  framed  by  him  532  years  before 
Christ,  and  consisting  of  ei^t  yoirt,  or  2922  days, 
during  the  course  of  whid),  96  lunations  would  ^pse  of 
29  and  30  days  alternately,  together  with  three  interca- 
lary months.  By  this  cycle  he  proposed  to  adjust  Uie 
lunar  year  to  the  solar,  so  that  at  the  conduoion  of  each 
OTcle  the  moon  should  be  renewed ;  but  it  fiuled  in  its 
object,  for  at  the  end  of  16  y^rs  there  was  found  to  be 
an  error  of  three  days,  which  in  the  space  of  160  years 
would  amount  to  more  than  a  whole  mnoth.^ — 7^  Mc 
tome  ^fde,  a  cycle  so  called  ftwn.  Mettn,  by  irimn  it 


was  invented  at  the  comntencemetit  of  the  Feloponne- 
sian  war,  oon«isted  of  19  solar  years,  which  were  nearly 
equal  to  19  lunar  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  snn  and 
moon  are  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens.  This 
cycle,  though  more  accurate  tlian  the  preceding,  is  still 
erroneous,  and  fails  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  hours 
at  the  end  of  •  one  period,  and  of  tliree  days  in  1  S3  years. 
It  was,  however,  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  Gre- 
cian states,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  golden 
number,  which  is  now  transferred  to  the  number  of  each 
year  throughout  the  lunar  cycle.— TAe  ofcle  of  Eudoxus 
was  intended,  according  to  Scaliger,  to  correct  that  of 
Cleostratus,  by  subtracting  a  month  of  30  days  firon  a 
period  of  160  years,  which  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
the  difference  tnat  would  subsist  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  between  the  lunar  and  solar  motions. — The  Ca* 
petiod  was  a  period  contrived  by  Calippus  at  the 
new  moon  of  the  summer,  B.  C.  331,  and  was  intended 
as  an  improvement  on  the  cycle  of  Meton,  which  it  mul- 
tiplied by  4,  so  as  to  make  a  period  of  76  years,  or 
27,759  cUiys.   As  940  lunations  are  equal  to  97.758' 
9^     9*,  which  b  only  40'  29"  ffT^  lets  than  76 
solar  tropical  years,  it  follows  that  the  lonar  moUon,  ac- 
cording to  tfau  calculation,  did  not  vary  more  than  14^ 
IS'  25r,  wherefore  this  period  has  been  chosen  to  fbrm 
the  bans  of  the  more  modem  cycle  of  the  moon. — The 
cycle  of  Hinparchus  is  a  series  or  cycle  of  804  years,  ob- 
tained by  the  multtpllcation  of  the  Calippic  period  by  4, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  rejected  a  whole  day,  with  the 
view  of  restoring  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  same 
day  of  the  solar.   Rut  he  did  not  succeed  completely  in 
his  object,  for  as  the  quantity  of  this  period  is  equal  to 
111,033*  le**  16',  and  3760  lunations,  at  29*  12'« 
44' 3"  11'"  each,  are  equal  to  111,035*  0*  39' 29"  20"*, 
it  follows  that  the  new  and  full  moons  are  anticipated  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period  by  1*  S**  23'  29^  20", 
and  consequently  not  brought  to  the  same  day  of  the 
solar  year.    Tlie  cycles  and  periods  which  have  been 
subsequently  invented  are  as  follow ;  namely — The  solar 
cycle,  a  series  of  28  years,  at  the  completion  of  which 
the  same  order  of  bissextiles  and  dominical  letters  return. 
The  dominical,  or  Sunday  letter,  is  that  letter  which  marks 
the  Sunday  throughout  the  year ;  fw  as  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  chosen  to  di^tioffuish 
the  seven  days  of  the  week,  it  follows  that  whichever 
of  these  letters  stands  opposite  to  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
year,  the  same  letter  will  of  course  fall  throughout  the 
whole  year.    But  the  Sunday  letter  is  changed  once 
every  common  year,  and  twice  in  every  leap  year ;  the 
reason  for  wtudt  is,  that  the  common  year  does  not 
conrist  of  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  but  of  52  weeks 
and  one  day;  so  that  if  it  begin  with  A  set  before  New- 
year's  day,  it  rads  with  A  set  before  tbe  last  daj ;  and 
the  year  beginning  again  at  A,  there  will  then  be  two 
A'a  falling  together,  namely,  on  Dec.  SI,  and  Jan.  1 : 
and  if  the  former  of  them  lumpen  to  be  Sunday,  the 
other  in  course  must  stand  m  Mondigr ;  ana  then 
reckoning  onward,  Sunday  must  fUl  upon  and 
sequenUy  G  will  be  the  dominical  letter  for  ihe  ensuing 
year,   llius  the  odd  day  shifts  back  the  dominical  letter 
every  year  by  one  letter ;  and  this  revolution  would  be 
completed  in  seven  years,  were  there  not  the  interven- 
tion of  bissextile,  or  leap-year,  when  the  dotninical  letter 
is  agwn  ^fied  by  the  addition  of  another  day  in  Fe- 
bruary.  In  order,  therefore,  to  come  at  a  clear  account 
of  these  changes,  the  cycle  called  the  tw^  ^  the  tun 
was  contrived,  which  should  comprehend  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  Sunday  letter.   By  whom  this  cycle  was 
invented  is  not  known,  but  it  came  into  use  in  tbe  early 
agca  of  (Huistiani^,  to  supply  the  placr^  the  RraaaQ 
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Nu$idimtf  waA  it  iti  comniencanent  9  jean  before 
the  Christian  era.  Hie  fonowins  table  eihibits  the 
dianges  of  the  dominical  lettor  tor  one  solar  cycle  in 
Julian  years,  beginning  with  a  leap-year. 


1. 

GF 

5. 

B  A 

9. 

DC 

13.  FE 

17.  AG 

tl.  CB 

tS.  ED 

s. 

£ 

6. 

G 

10. 

B 

14.  X> 

18.  F 

it.  A 

S6.  C 

s. 

D 

7. 

F 

11. 

A 

15.  C 

19.  E 

tS.  G 

«7.  B 

4. 

C 

8. 

E 

12. 

0 

16.  B 

«0.  D 

t*.  F 

t8.  A 

In  order  to  find  the  solar  cycle  and  the  dominical  letter 
for  any  ffvea  year  of  the  ChrisUan  ^ra  add  9,  the  date  of 
its  commencement  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  given  year,  and  divide  the  sum  by  28,  the  remainder 
is  the  solar  ctcIo  ;  and  if  there  be  no  remainder,  then 
S8  is  the  cycle  itself.  When  the  year  of  the  cycle  is 
found,  the  dominical  letter  opposite  to  it  may  be  easily 
found  in  the  foregoing  table ;  suppose  it  be  required  to 
find  the  solar  cycle  in  Julian  years  for  the  year  1715, 
Uien  1715  +  9  =  1724  -i-  28  =  61,  and  the  remainder 
16,  which  is  the  year  of  the  sohir  cycle ;  and  to  which 
the  dominical  letter,  B,  in  the  foregoing  table,  answers. 
If  there  be  two  letters  opposite  to  the  cycle  that  is 
found,  then  the  year  is  bissextile,  or  leap-year ;  thus,  in 
the  foregoing  table,  the  double  letters,  G  F,  B  A,  D  C, 
&C.  opposite  to  the  numbers  1, 5,  9,  &c.  denote  the  bissex- 
tiles, or  leap-years.  But,  as  this  cycle  is  not  perpetual, 
when  computed  in  Gregorian  ye&n,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  find  the  dominical  letter  in  the  Gregorian  year, 
first  to  get  that  which  answers  to  the  Julian  year  in  the 
solar  cycle,  and  then  counting  three  letters  backwards 
you  come  at  the  dominical  letter  in  the  Gregorian  year ; 
thus,  suppose  the  cycle  of  the  sun  in  1582,  the  year  of 
the  Gregorian  reformation  to  be  23,  and  the  dominical 
letter  to  be  G,  then  counting  three  letters  backward 
this  becomes  C  ;  if  then  C  be  substituted  in  the  Julian 
calendar  for  G,  the  rest  of  the  letters  will  follow  in  a 
corresponding  order.  In  this  manner  the  dominical 
letters  are  regulated,  in  the  Gregorian  year,  from  1582 
to  1700 ;  but  as  the  three  centesimal  years  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  common,  which,  in  the  Julian 
years,  would  be  bissextile,  the  same  dominical  letter 
runs  throurii  all  these  years,  which,  in  the  other  case, 
would  be  double ;  whence  the  change  of  the  cycle  for  a 
new  century  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
conuuon  year;  thus,  suppose  the  solar  cycle  tot  the 
year  1700  to  be  1,  the  dominical  letter  would  have  been 
double ;  namely,  B  C,  had  the  year  been  bissextile, 
but,  this  being  passed  over,  the  fetter  C  runs  through 
the  whole  year ;  and.  in  the  second  year,  B  is  the  domi- 
nical letter:  on  this  principle  the  following  perpetual 
table,  for  the  dpminical  letters  in  Gregorian  years, 
is  constructed,  ivhich  exhibits  in  seven  enters  sll  the 
TariatioDS  whidi  the  aeriea  imdogoes : 


Solir 
cyda. 

Order  1 J  Older 

1 

Orders. 

Order  4. 

Orders. 

Order  0. 

Order  7. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

b,  c 
a 

f 

c,  d 
b 
a 
g 

d,e 
c 
b 
a 

e.f 
d 

c 
b 

f>g 
e 
d 
c 

r 

e 
d 

a.b 

f 

c 

5 
6 
7 
8 

d,e 
c 
b 
a 

e,f 
d 
c 
b 

Cg 
e 
d 
c 

e 
d 

a.b 

f 

e 

b,c 
a 

g 

f 

Cd 
b 
a 
g 

9 
10 
11 
12 

e 
d 

c 

r 

e 
d 

a,  b 

f 

e 

b,  c 
a 

f 

c,  d 

b 

a 

g 

d.e 

c 

b 

B 

e,f 
d 
c 
b 

Solar 
cjcle. 

Older  1. 

Older  t. 

Orders. 

Order  4. 

Orders. 

Order  6. 

Order  r. 

13 
14 
15 
16 

a,  b 

f 

e 

b,  c 
a 

? 

c,  d 
b 
a 
g 

d,e 

c 

b 

a 

e.f 
d 
c 
b 

f>g 

e 
d 

c 

e 
d 

17 
18 
19 

20 

c.d 

b 

a 

g 

d,  e 
c 
b 
a 

e,f 
d 
c 
b 

ng 

e 
d 
c 

f 

e 
d 

a,  b 

f 

e 

b,  c 
a 

f 

21 
22 
23 
24 

e,f 
d 
c 
b 

ng 
e 
d 
c 

r 

e 
d 

a,  b 

f 

e 

b,  c 
a 

f 

c.d 
b 
a 
g 

d.e 
c 
b 
a 

25 
26 

23 

e 
d 

a,  b 

f 
I 

e 

b,  c 
a 

f 

c,  d 
b 
a 
g 

d,e 
c 

D 

a 

e,f 
d 
c 
b 

e 
o 

c 

1582 
1600 

1700 

1800 

1900 
2000 

2100 

2200 

2300 
2400 

2500 

2600 

2700 

2900 

3000 

3100 

3S0O 

2800 

3200 

In  this  manner  the  dominical  letter.  In  Gregoriea 
years,  may  be  found  for  any  year  of  the  ChrisUan  sra, 
and  no  other  order  can  occur;  for,  in  the  year  2500,  the 
letters  C  and  B  would  be  the  dominical  letters  according 
to  the  seventh  order  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  solar 
cycle;  but  as  the  leap-year  is  omitted  in  tliis  century, 
the  letter  C  runs  through  the  whole  year,  and  the  letter 
B  answers  to  the  eighteenth  year  oj*  the  cycle  in  this 
century,  which  brings  the  letters  back  to  the  first  order. 
Lunar  cydct  or  c^u  qf  the  moon^  is  a  series  of  nine* 
teen  years,  at  the  completion  of  which  the  new  and  ftdl 
moons  are  restored  to  the  same  day  of  the  Julian  year; 
but  as  nineteen  years  exceed  235  lunations  by  l**  27' 
31'  55%  it  follows,  that  the  new  and  full  moons  are  not 
restored  exactly  to  the  same  point  of  tiine ;  and  that 
in  312  years  the  error  will  amount  to  one  whole  day. 
This  cycle,  which  is  more  accurate  than  that  of  Meton, 
after  which  it  has  been  constructed,  is  said  to  have 
commenced  one  year  before  the  Christian  ^ear:  if, 
therefore,  we  add  1  to  any  given  year,  and  divide  by 
19,  the  quotient  will  give  the  cycle,  and  the  remainder 
the  golden  number,  or  the  number  of  years  which  have 
elapsed  in  a  new  cycle:  thus,  suppose  it  be  required  to 
find  the  golden  number  for  the  year  1822,  then  182S  -f- 
1  =  1823  19  =  95,  the  cycle,  and  18  the  remainder, 
which  is  the  golden  number. 
Epact.  An  epact  Is  the  excess  of  any  solar  revolution 
above  the  lunar.  The  epacts  are  either  menstrual,  or 
annual.  — The  memtrwil  epact  is  the  excess  of  the 
civil  month  above  the  lunar  month:  thus,  suppose 
the  New  Moon  to  ftU  on  Ae  first  of  January,  smca 
the  lunar  month  is  29*  IS^  44^  3",  and  Januair 
is  SI  days,  the  roenstmal  epact  is  1'  11»  isr  37^— 
The  amnuU  epnt  Is  the  excess  of  Ae  solar  year  abova 
the  lunar  year,  for  since  the  Julian  year  is  S65*  6**,  and 
the  lunar  year  is  354'  8^  48'  88*,  the  annual  epact  is 
10*  21'*  11'  22*.  I.  e.  of  II  days;  consequently,  the 
epact-  of  two  years  is  22  days,  and  of  tliree  years  33, 
or  nther  of  S,  because  90  days  cowJ^thftembdlamie 
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month  t  on  this  principle  the  foUowing  table  is  con- 
scrncted,  which  shows  the  order  of  the  epacts  withui  a 
Ittiw  cjcle. 

Onkr  €if  ycin. 

2'.'.'.'.!!.";.'." 

9  

4  

5  

6.  

7  


9; 
10. 


Eitacti. 

Order  of  jFMtt 

11.,.,  

XXII 

XII 

111 

xxin 

XIV 

IV 

XXV 

XV 

VI 

XX  VI 

XVII 

VIII 

XXVIII 

XIX 

IX 

XXX 

XX 

Since,  in  the  nineteenth  year,  the  epact  is  xxx,  or  0,  in 
Uie  twentieth  year  the  epact  will  be  xi ;  therefore  the 
cycle  of  civil  epacts  is  completed  with  the  revolution  of 
the  lunar  cycle,  and  returns  to  the  point  from  which 
the  reckoning  commenced.  Therefore,  to  find  the  epact 
in  m  Julian  year,  multiply  the  lunar  cycle  by  1 1,  and  if 
the  number  be  less  than  SO  it  is  an  epact ;  but  if  greater, 
£vide  it  by  SO,  and  the  remainder  ta  the  epact.  Then 
the  epact  for  the  tiruorian  year  is  easily  to  be  fbund 
from  the  JaUan  year ;  nr,  if  thie  Julian  epact  exceed  10. 
then  subtract  that  number  from  it;  but  if  less,  add  30 
to  it,  and  subtract  10  &om  the  sum.  This  rule  holds 
good  to  the  year  1700;  but,  from  that  rear  to  the  year 
190(^  11  must  be  subtracted  from  the  Julian  year,  and  so 


on  in  succeeding  centuries  in  an  increasing  ratio,  as  ma^ 
be  seen  in  the  timle  of  the  equations  of  epacts  which  i» 
^iven  hereafter.  The  order  of  the  epacts,  as  established 
m  the  Nicene  Council,  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  lunar  months  consist  of  29  and  30  days,  and 
the  civil  year  of  365  days,  with  a  bissextile  every  fourth 
year;  but  this  order  is  subject  to  irregularis  from  a 
twofold  cause.  In  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  or  a 
complete  lunar  cycle,  the  excess  of  the  Julian  above 
that  of  the  lunar  year  is  reckoned  to  be  S09  days,  which 
is  equal  to  six  months  at  30  days  each,  and  one  month 
at  29.  To  adjust,  therefore,  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  at  this  period,  exactly  to  each  other,  the. 
last  epact  in  the  cycle,  i.  e.  in  the  nineteenth  year,  must 
be  reckoned  as  IS  instead  of  1 1 .  In  the  next  place,  as 
the  decemnovary  cycle  anticipates  the  Mew  Moons 
one  day  in  319,  this  causes  a  diminution  in  the  epact 
at  the  end  of  that  period ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
suppression  of  tliree  bissextiles  in  the  space  of  400 
years,  accordmg  to  the  Gregorian  computation,  throws 
the  new  moons  a  day  later,  diis  causes  an  increase  to 
the  epact  at  the  ex[Hration  of  this  period.  For  these 
reasons,  Uierefbre,  the  cycle  of  epacts  varies  in  different 
centuries,  and  in  orda  to  obtain  a  fiill  and  correct  ac- 
count the  manner  in  which  th^  corresiwad  with  the 
New  Moons,  it  is  necessary  to  ^ve  a  series  of  epacts 
in  thirty  difierent  classes,  as  exhilnted  in  the  foUowing 
table: 


TABLE  OF  THE  EPACTS. 


OOLDEH  NUMBERS. 

S  I  4  I  5  I   6  I  7  I   8  I   9  1 10  I  11  I  12  I  IS  I  14  I J5  I  16  t  17  I  18  I  19  I  I  |  S 


BPACTS, 


p 

« 

11 

22 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

9 

20 

1 

12 

23 

4 

15 

26 

8 

19 

N 

10 

21 

2 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

• 

11 

22 

3 

14 

25 

7 

18 

M 

28 

9 

20 

1 

12 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

2 

13 

24 

6 

17 

H 

27 

8 

19 

» 

n 

22 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

38 

9 

20 

1 

12 

23 

5 

16 

G 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

3 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

* 

11 

22 

4 

15 

F 

25 

17 

28 

9 

20 

1 

12 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

3 

14 

£ 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

• 

11 

32 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

9 

20 

2 

13 

D 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

2 

IS 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

1 

IS 

C 

22 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

9 

20 

1 

12 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

« 

11 

B 

21 

2 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

* 

11 

22 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

29 

10 

A 

20 

I 

12 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

2 

13 

24 

5 

16 

38 

9 

w 

19 

• 

11 

22 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

9 

20 

1 

13 

23 

4 

15 

27 

8 

t 

18 

29 

10 

21 

2 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

» 

11 

22 

3 

14 

26 

7 

s 

17 

28 

9 

20 

1 

13 

23 

4 

15 

36 

7 

18 

39 

10 

21 

3 

13 

25 

6 

r 

l€ 

27 

8 

19 

• 

11 

23 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

9 

20 

1 

13 

24 

5 

q 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

2 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

• 

11 

23 

4 

p 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

9 

20 

I 

12 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

22 

3 

D 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

« 

11 

22 

3 

14 

35 

6 

17 

28 

9 

21 

2 

m 

12 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

2 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

30 

1 

1 

11 

22 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

9 

30 

1 

13 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

19 

• 

k 

10 

21 

2 

13 

34 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

* 

11 

22 

3 

14 

25 

6 

18 

29 

i 

9 

20 

1 

12 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

3 

13 

24 

5 

17 

28 

h 

8 

19 

» 

11 

22 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

9 

20 

1 

13 

33 

4 

16 

27 

S 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

2 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

• 

11 

22 

3 

15 

2fi 

f 

6 

17 

28 

9 

20 

1 

12 

33 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

31 

2 

14 

25 

e 

16 

27 

« 

19 

« 

11 

22 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

38 

9 

20 

1 

13 

24 

d 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

2 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

• 

12 

23 

c 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

9 

20 

I 

19 

23 

4 

is 

26 

7 

18 

29 

11 

22 

b 

i 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

8 

19 

* 

n 

23 

3 

14 

25 

6 

17 

28 

10 

21 

1 

12 

23 

4 

15 

26 

7 

18 

29 

10 

21 

2 

13 

24 

5 

16 

27 

9 

30 

Si  s 
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The  Golden  Nunoben,  in  the  upper  horizontal  line,  are 
made  to  commence  with  3,  because  this  was  the  Golden 
Number  at  the  Ume  of  Uie  Ntcene  Council,  when  the 
calendar  was  regulated.  The  lines  which  succeed  are 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  retrograde 
order.  The  series  marked  P  are  the  epacts  of  the  sixth 
century,  which,  beginning  with  a  or  *,  follow  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  except  with  the  addition  of  one  day, 
wlien  the  Golden  Number  is  1,  or  when  it  passes  from 
'  19  to  1,  because  the  last  lunation,  consisting  of  only 
S9  days,  causes  the  New  Moons  to  advance  one  day,  as 
before  observed.  This  rule  <^  increase  is  therefore  ob- 
served  down  the  whole  of  the  same  column  through  the 
series  of  letters  from  N  to  a.  As  a  further  illustration 
of  this  subject,  the  following  Table  of  the  Equation  of 
Epacts  is  added,  to  show  to  what  centuries  each  of 
these  cycles  of  epacts  belong. 


8  5  ^ 
II  P 


A.D. 
1 

S20  Biss. 
800  Biss. 
UOO  Biss. 
1400  Biss. 
1582  (10  days  sub- 
>  tracted) 
D  1600 

1  C  1700 

2  C  1800 
S  B  1900 
S  B  2000  Biss. 

4  B  2100 

5  A  2200 

6  u  23(X) 

6  A  2400  Biss. 

7  u  2500 

8  t  2600 

9  t  ^00 
9  t  2800  Biss. 


A.D.  Din  omitted. 

2900..   10 

SOOO   II 

SlOO   12 

3200  Biss.   12 


  13 

  14 

  15 

  15 

  16 

  17 

  18 

4000  Biss   18 


3300 

3400 
3.500 
3600 
3700 
8800 
3900, 


Biss. 


4100 
4200 
4300 
4400 
4500,.,.^ 

4600  .  

4700.  ... 
^00  Biss. 


19 
20 
21 
21 
22 
23 
24 
24 


Suppose  you  wish  to  know  the  cycle  of  epacts  for  the 
year  320.  you  observe  P  to  be  the  letter  opposite  to  it 
m  the  above  table,  which,  if  found  in  the  first  table, 
gives  the  cycle  of  epacu  ^  11,  22,  3,  14.  25,  6,  17,  28, 
9,  20,  I,  12,  23,4,  15,26,8,  19;  if  you  look  to  the 
year  800  the  letter  a  is  opposite  to  it,  atid  the  corre- 
sponding letter  in  the  first  twle  gives  the  epacts  I,  12, 
23,  4,  15.  26,  7,  18,  &c.  which  are  increased  by  one 
day  owing  to  the  lunar  equation.  In  1100>  which  is 
marked  by  the  letter  b,  the  cycle  runs  2, 1 3,  &c.  because 
the  moon  anticipates  in  the  same  proportion  as  before. 
The  year  1582,  which  is  the  year  of  the  Gregorian  cor- 
rection, or  the  New  Style,  is  marked  D,  and  the  cycle 
of  epacts  opposite  to  the  sune  letter  will  be  found  to 
have  gone  backward  ten  days  from  the  preceding  cen- 
tury 1400,  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  the  correction  of 
the  calendar  by  the  suppression  of  ten  days.  In  the 
same  manner  the  epacts  for  the  year  1700,  marked  C, 
mny  be  found  to  be  22,  3,  14,  &c.  and  so  on  with  any 
other  succeeding  years. 

Use  of  the  Epacts.  The  use  of  tlie  epacts  is  to  find  the 
age  of  the  moon,  but  particularly  of  the  full  moon,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  right  time  of  celebrating 
the  festive  of  Easter;  of  which  more  will  be  said  when 
speaking  of  the  calendar  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

C^le  of  Indiction.  The  cycle  of  Indiction  is  a  series  of 
fifteen  years,  which  was  mtroduced  in  the  reign  of  Coo- 
stantine,  A.D.  312,  and  was  used  instead  of  the  Olym- 
piads for  the  purpose  of  keeping  accounts,  particularly 
Mich  as  related  to  the  tributes,  although  but  little  a 


known  Teiq>ecting  the  introductiim  of  this  cyde,  or  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  iras  introduced.  It  was 
of  two  kinds,  Roman  and  Grecian.  The  Grecian  In- 
dictions  commenced  on  the  first  of  September,  and  were 
employed  in  the  acts  of  councils,  and  the  novdUo  of 
the  emperors.  The  Roman  Indictions,  which  com- 
mence on  the  first  of  January,  are  sUll  used  by  the  popes 
in  Hgning  their  bulls  and  public  acts.  To  find  the  cycle 
of  the  indiction  add  3  to  the  year  of  the  Christian 
and  divide  by  15 ;  the  ranamder,  if  thete  be  any,  will 
pwe  the  qrcle  of  the  year  of  indiction ;  but  if  diere  be 
no  remainder,  then  15  ia  the  cycle  itsdf.  In  thu  man- 
ner the  year     indiction  for  1822  ia  found  to  be  10. 

Dionysicn  period.  The  Dionysian  period,  so  called  from 
Dion^us  Exiguust  a  Roman  abbot,  by  whom  it  waa 
contrived,  was  a  series  of  532  Tears,  foitned  by  multi- 
plying the  solar  cycle  28  into  the  lunar  19,  fm  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  same 
day ;  but  it  falls  short  in  the  computation  by  1^  16'' 
58'  59"  40".  For  the  Dionysian  period  consists  of 
194,313  days,  but  6580  lunations  make  only  194,311<i 
7"  58'  6"  20",  leaving  an  excess  in  this  period  of  I*  IGf" 
&c.  as  before  observed. 

Julian  period.  The  Julian  period,  invented  by  Scaliger, 
and  so  called  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  Julian  year,  is 
a  series  of  years  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  cycles,  and  tlie  cycle  of  indiction  inta 
one  another,  making  the  sum  of  7980  Julian  years.  T» 
find,  in  any  given  year  of  the  Julian  period,  the  cycles 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  indiction,  divide  by  19,  by  28,  and 
by  15 ;  what  remains  in  the  first  division  is  the  cycle  of 
the  moon ;  what  remains  in  the  second  is  the  cycle  of 
the  sun ;  and  what  remains  in  the  third  is  the  cycle  of 
indiction.  Let  the  ^ven  year  be  2895,  it  is  required  to- 
find  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  sun,  and  indiction ;  then, 
from  the  division  of  2895  by  19,  is  lefl  7  the  remainder, 
which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon ;  from  that  of  2895  by 
28  is  lefl  1 1 ,  the  cycle  of  the  sun ;  and  from  the  divisioiv 
of  2895  by  15  is  left;  15,  the  cycle  of  indiction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cycles  being  given  to  find  tlie  Julian 
period,  multiply  the  cycle  of  uie  moon  into  4200,  that 
of  the  sun  into  4845,  and  that  of  indiction  into  6916, 
then  the  sum  of  all  these  productsj  divided  by  7^80,. 
^ves  the  Julian  period:  thus,  suppose  7  the  cycle  of  the 
moon,  11  that  or  the  sun,  and  15  that  of  indicUon,  then 
4200  X  7  =  29400;  4845  x  II  =53295  ;  6916  x  15  = 
103740;  and  29400  -i-  53295  +  103740  =  186435  -4- 
7980  =  23,  and  a  remainder  2895,  which  is  the  Julian 
period. 

Historical  characters.  The  historical  characters  are  epo- 
chas,  or  eeras,  which  are  sometimes  distinguished  from 
each  other,  by  supposing  the  epocha  to  be  the  head  or 
beginning  of  any  past  time,  and  eera  the  series,  or  con- 
tinuation of  years,  reckoned  from  some  (ned  point,  and 
nurobered  onwards  to  an  indefinite  period.  Epocha  is, 
in  fact,  the  Greek  term  for  the  point  of  time  from  whtcli 
any  reckoning  commences,  and  is  still  applied  to  the 
accounts  of  years  kept  by  particular  cities  of  Greece, 
and  marked  on  their  medals,  [vide  Epocha"]  Xra,  which 
is  a  term  of  later  invention,  is  now  genersdly  applied  to 
all  historical  accounts  of  time  that  run  on  in  a  con- 
tinued series.  These  are  all  at  pr^ent  reducible  in  our 
chronological  computations  to  the  vulgar  sera. — The 
vu^ar  eera  is  the  computation  made  by  Dionysius  Exi- 
ffuus  from  our  Sariour's  natirity,  wMcn  is  called  vuifgar, 
because  it  has  been  vulgarly,  or  commonly,  adopted, 
since  Its  introduction,  in  all  Christian  accounts  of  time* 
although  it  .  has  been  supposed  by  different  writers  to 
vary  from  the  true  time  or  our  Saviour's  birth  by  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  even  more  /eiilVv  ^^d>tbe 
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yetr  of  the  Julian  period  that  correipondi  to  the  fint 
year  of  Christ's  birth,  get  the  cycle  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  indiction.  and  then  proceed  as  stated 
under  the  head  of  tlie  Julian  period ;  thus,  the  cycle  of 
the  sun  for  the  first  year  of  Christ's  nativity  being  10,  that 
of  the  moon  2,  and  that  of  the  iodiction  4r,  the  Julian 
period  for  that  year  will  bp  found  to  be  4714.  Any 
succeeding  year  of  the  Julian  period  may  be  found  by 
addinff  4713  to  the  given  year  of  the  vulgar  sera:  thus, 
if  to  the  present  year,  1822,  be  added  4713,  the  sum  of 

-  6535  will  be  llie  Julian  period ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  subtracting  4713  from  any  given  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  you  may  get  the  yau  of  the  vulgar  era :  thus^  if 
iVom  ^96,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  you  subtract 
4713,  it  leaw  1683,  the  year  of  the  rulgar  sra.  The 
moat  important  eras  in  history,  before  tne  Tulgar  sra, 
■re  the  era  of  the  Creation,  of  the  Olympiads,  and 
of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  of  Nabonaasar ;  after  the 
vulgar  snra  is  that  of  the  Hegira.  There  are  others  of 
less  importance,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  un- 
der the  head  otMnu   [vide  jEra} 

^ra  of  the  Creation.  Riccioli  reckons  up  no  less  than 
seventy  different  computations  which  have  been  given 
of  this  lera,  of  which  the  principal  that  are  used  in 
chronological  computations  are  as  follow,  namely, — 
The  hittorual  <era  ^  the  Greeks  which  is  dated  from  the 
787th  year  before  the  Julian  period;  consequently,  by 
the  addition  of  787  to  any  given  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  the  year  of  this  sera  may  be  obtained ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  subtracUng  787  from  any  year  of  this 
era,  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  may  be  obtained : 
hence,  by  the  addition  of  787  to  4714,  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  corresponding  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
5500,  is  obtained,  the  year  of  this  eera,  which  corresponds 
with  the  first  year  of  the  vulgar  eera.  In  like  manner 
any  years  of  this  sera  may  be  reduced  to  the  years  of 
die  vulgar  eera,  and  vice  versa  :  thus,  if  from  7215,  a 
given  year  of  this  sera,  5500  be  subtracted,  the  remainder, 
1715,  will  be  the  year  of  Christ ;  and  if  to  the  year  1715, 
5500,  the  sum  7215  is  the  year  of  this  lera. — The  eecle^ 
matticiU  ara  of  the  Greeks  was  dated  780  years  before 
the  Julian  period,  and  consequently,  by  the  addition  of 
4714  years,  was 5494  years  before  the  vulgar  sera;  this 
was  otherwue  called  the  Alexandrine  era,  and  was  first 
employed  by  Panodonis,  an  Egyptian  monk,  in  calcu- 
latmg  the  Easter  and  o^ier  ecclesiastical  matters.  TS 
reduce  the  years  of  this  sera  to  those  of  the  vulgar  eera, 
add  or  subtract  5493:  thus,  if  5493  be  added  to  1822, 
it  gives  7315,  the  year  of  the  ecclesiastical  ara;  and  if 
from  7208  be  subtracted  5493,  it  leaves  1715,  the  year 
of  the  vulgar  sera.  To  reduce,  therefore,  the  years  of 
this  sera  to  those  of  the  vulgar  era,  and  vice  verta^  add  or 
subtract  5508 :  thus,  if  to  the  present  year,  1822,  be 
ailded  5508,  it  will  give  7330,  the  year  of  thia  sera ;  and 
if  from  7223,  the  given  year  of  this  era,  be  taken  5508, 
h  will  leave  1715,  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era.— TV^e  civii 
eera  of  the  Greeks^  which  was  used  by  the  Emperors  of 
tlie  East  in  their  public  acts,  and  has  since  been  used  by 
(be  Russians,  is  oated  795  years  before  the  Julian  period, 
and  5503  years  before  the  vulgar  era. — The  Jewuh  ara 
of  the  world  is  the  953d  year  of  the  Julian  period ;  and 
by  subtracting  953  from  4714  leaves  3762,  the  num- 
ber of  years  since  the  Creation  to  the  vulvar  era ;  ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  computation,  whrch  is  still 
used  by  the  Jews  of  the  present  day.  To  find,  therefore, 
any  year  of  the  Jewish  era  in  a  given  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  subtract  952,  and  the  number  is  the  year  re- 
quired, which  begins  in  autumn :  thus,  if  from  6535,  the 
present  year  of  ue  Julian  period,  952  be  subtmcted,  | 
5583  rttDoains,  the  year  of  the  Jewish  era.  Also,  to  re- 


duce the  yeara  of  this  era  to  those  of  the  vulgar  era, 
and  vice  versa^  add  or  subtract  3761 :  thus,  1822  +  3761 
=  5583,  the  present  year  of  the  Jewish  era,  and  5583  — 
3761  =  1822,  the  present  year  of  the  vulgar  sera. — The 
Eusebian  ara  <^  /a«  Cretdim  is  the  486th  year  before 
the  Julian  period;  to  which,  if  4714  be  added,  it  will 
give  5200,  the  years  of  the  Creation  before  the  vulgar 
era.  If,  therefore,  the  years  of  the  world  in  the  Euse- 
bian  chronicle,  be  less  than  520(^  subtract  them  from 
5200,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  yeats  before  Christ ; 
but  if  they  exceed  that  number,  subtract  5199  from 
them,  and  Uie  remainder  will  be  the  years  after  Christ : 
thus,  suppose  5158  of  the  Eusdnan  aara  be  subtracted 
from  5200,  it  will  leave  4S,  the  year  before  Christ;  but 
if  5199  be  subtracted  from  5228,  theyear  of  the  Euse- 
bian,  it  mil  leave  29,  the  year  after  Christ.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  sera  is  of  use  in  reading  the  Chronicon  of 
EusebiuB  and  the  Roman  Martyrology.  According  to 
Scaliger,  the  world  was  created  in  we  764th  year  of 
the  Julian  period,  and  consequently^  3949  years  before 
Christ;  but  Usher  dates  the  Creation  firom  the  710th 
year  of  the  Julian  period,  and  4004  before  the  vi%ar 
era ;  which  computation  is  the  most  generally  admitted 
among  modern  cnrooologers. 

Mra  of  the  Olympiads.  The  Olympiads  are  series  of  four 
years,  each  of  which  dates  its  commencement  from  the 
New  Moon  of  the  3938th  year  of  the  Julian  period, 
which  was  nearest  to  the  summer  solstice ;  and  conse- 
quently 776  years  before  the  vulgar  era.  As  the  first 
year  of  this  latter  era  corresponds  to  the  194th  Olympiad, 
all  the  years  of  any  Olympiad  which  is  less  then  19  ( 
correspond  to  years  before  Christ ;  and  all  those  of  any 
Olympiad  above  the  1 94th  are  years  oiler  Christ.  To- 
reduce  years  of  the  Olympiads  to  those  of  tlie  vulgar 
sera,  take  I  from  the  given  olympiads  that  you  may  have 
complete  olympiads,  multiply  the  remainder  by  4,  and 
to  the  product  add  the  single  years  that  are  over  and 
above  uie  olympiads ;  then,  if  the  whole  sum  be  less 
than  776,  subtract  it  from  776 ;  but  if  it  be  less  than  it, 
or  equal  to  it,  then  subtract  775  completed  olympiads 
from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  after  Christ. 
Thus,  let  the  first  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad  be  given 
to  find  Uie  year  before  the  vulgar  era,  IH  —  I  x  4 
s  45S ;  then,  776  —  452  ss  324,  the  year  before  Christ. 
Let  the  fourth  year  of  the  llSth  Olympiad  be  given  to 
find  the  year  before  Christ,  113  —  1  x  4  =  448,  to 
which,  if  3  be  added  for  the  single  years  of  the  Olym- 
piad, Uie  whole  sum  is  451 ;  then  776  —  451  ts.  325,  the 
year  before  Christ  Let  the  first  year  of  the  195th 
Olympiad  be  given  to  find  the  year  after  Christ, 
then  195-  1  x  4  =  776,  and  776  -  775  =  1.  Uie  first 
year  of  the  vulgar  era.  Let  the  fourth  year  of  the  202d 
Olympiad  be  given  to  find  the  year  after  Christ,  then 
202  —  1  X  4  =  804,  -H  3  =  807,  —  775  =  32,  the  year 
after  the  vulgar  ana.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the 
years  before  and  afler  the  vulgar  era  to  the  years  of  the 
Olympiads,  let  the  year  before  Christ  be  subtracted: 
from  776,  and  let  775  be  added  to  the  year  after,  divide 
the  remainder  or  sum  by  4,  and  that  number  increased 
by  unity  will  give  the  Olympiad  required.  If  there  be 
any  remainder,  it  will  be  the  year  of  the  Olympiad 
reckoned  firom  the  first  year.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  year  of  the  Olympiad  corresponding  to  578  before 
Christ,  then  776  —  578  +  1  -t-  4  =  50,  the  Olympiad, 
and  a  remainder  2,  the  third  year  of  the  Olympiad. 

JEra  tif  the  building  of  Rome.  The  exact  date  or  this  era 
is  not  to  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  [nvclsion,  as 
the  chronology  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  very  imper- 
fectly mesenred.  According  to  the  different  computa- 
tions of  the  Roman  writers,  Uw  building  ofVte/atvAf^ 
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«iud  to  have  taken  place  at  different  periods  between 
the  23d  and  48th  Olympiads ;  and,  by  modem  chrono- 
logers,  the  earliest  period,  which  is  the  computation  of 
Varro,  hos  been  most  generally  adopted.  The  year  of 
building  the  city,  therefore,  coincides  with  the  3,961st 
of  the  Julian  period,  the  23d  Olympiad,  and  753d 
the  year  before  Christ.  To  reduce  the  years  of  thh 
tara  to  those  of  the  Julian  period,  and  vice  versa,  add  or 
subtract  753.  If  the  number  of  years  be  less  than  753. 
they  must  be  subtracted  from  753 ;  if  greater,  they 
must  be  added,  to  obtain  the  year  before  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  753  be  added  to  the  year  after 
Christ,  it  will  give  the  year  of  the  sera  of  the  city. 

JSra  of  Nabonastar,  The  sera  of  Nabonassar,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  Nabonassar,  first  King  of  Babylon, 
is  dated  from  the  26th  of  Februarjr,  of  the  year  3967  of 
the  Julian,  747  years  before  Christ.  The  solar  cycle 
was  19,  the  lunar  15,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction  7.  To 
reduce  the  years  of  this  sra  to  those  of  the  Julian 
period,  add  3966>  if  the  Nabonassarean  does  not  ex- 
ceed 227  ;  3965,  if  it  do  not  exceed  1688;  and  3964. 
if  it  be  between  1688  and  3149  :  thus,  the  139th  year 
of  the  Nabonassarean  ecra  begii\s  in  the  year  4105  of  the 
Julian  period ;  and  in  like  manner  the  355lh,  of  the  Na- 
bonassarean era  begins  in  the  year  4320  of  the  Julian 
period.  These  rules  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  Na- 
bonassarean year,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Nabonassarean  year 
recedes  one  day  in  four  years,  in  the  space  of  228  years 
it  is  anticipated  68  days;  but  as  between  the  Ist  of 
January  a|)d  the  S6th  of  February,  the  day  on  which 
the  Nabonassarean  year  commences,  there  are  only  56 
days,  the  beginning  of  this  year  does  not  go  back  fur- 
ther tlian  from  February  to  December,  as  long  as  the 
Nabonassarean  year  does  not  exceed  227 ;  consequently, 
in  this  case,  3966  years  are  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  year  of  the  Julian  sera.  But  since,  in  the 
space  of  14160  years,  the  be^nning  of  the  Nabonas- 
sarean year  runs  through  all  the  days  of  the  Julian  year, 
and  the  sum  of  1461  and  2S7  is  1688,  and  that  of  1688 
and  1461  is  S149,  the  reason  for  the  addition  of  S965 
and  3964  is  evident. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  day  on  which  tlie  Nabonassarean 
year  commences,  divide  by  4,  and  subtract  the  remain- 
der from  57,  if  the  number  be  less  than  57 ;  otherwise 
from  422;  the  remainder  —  1,  will  be  the  day  required, 
if  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  January  :  thus,  if  it  be  re- 
quired to  find  on  what  day  of  the  Julian  year  the  Thoth 
of  the  Nabonassarean  year,  230,  falls,  divide  230  by  4, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  57,  which,  if  subtracted  from 
422,  leaves  a  remainder  of  365 ;  then  365  —  Is  364, 
■or  Uie  364th  day  of  the  Julian  year,  i.  e.  the  SOtb  day 
of  December. 

To  find  the  d^  of  any  month  in  the  Julian  year,  which 
answers  to  the  given  day  and  month  in  the  Nabonas- 
sarean year:  first  let  the  day  of  the  Julian  year,  on 
which  the  1  st  of  Thoth  commences  be  found,  then  be- 
cause all  the  months  of  the  Nabonassarean  years  are  30 
days  each,  let  the  number  of  complete  months  be  mul- 
tiplied by  30,  and  let  the  days,  if  there  be  any  other, 
be  added  to  the  product ;  lastly,  let  the  days  of  the 
Julian  year,  to  the  beginning  of  the  complete  Nabonas- 
sarean year,  be  added  to  the  number  already  found; 
std)tract  1  from  the  sum,  and  the  remainder,  if  less  than 
365  in  the  common  year,  and  366  in  the  leap-year,  will 
be  the  day  sought ;  but,  if  it  exceed  either  of  these 
numbers,  it  must  be  subtracted  from  them,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  day  required :  thus,  what  day  of  the  Ju- 
lian year  annftn  to  the  7th  of  Tibi  of  the  Nabonas- 


sarean year  355,  then  30,  the  number  of  days  id  the 
month,  multiplied  by  4,  the  number  of  months  from 
Thoth,  +  T  —  127,  the  collective  number  of  days  in  the 
Nabonassarean  year,  to  which,  if  334,  the  number  of 
days  in  the  Julian  year,  be  added,  the  remainder,  —  1, 
is  460,  end  460  -  365  =  95  days,  or  the  fifih  of  April. 
To  convert  any  year  of  the  Nabonassarean  year  to  a  year 
of  the  Vulgar  sera.  If  the  Nabonassarean  year  bo  less 
than  747,  let  2  be  taken  from  it.  and  the  remaindo-  sub- 
tracted from  747,  which  will  give  the  year  before  Christ; 
but  if  it  exceed  747*  but  Ik  less  tlum  1688,  one  only 
must  be  subtracted,  and  747  be  taken  from  the  remam- 
der ;  if  the  year  exceed  1688,  but  be  less  than  3149,  let 
2  be  subtracted  from  it,  and  747  be  taken  from  the  re- 
mainder :  thus,  the  554th  year  of  the  Nabonassarean 
era  is  found  to  coincide  with  the  195tli  before  Christ, 
and  the  859th  of  the  Nabonaasweon  sera,  with  the  1 13th 
after  Christ 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  ctnnparative  view  <^  the 
years  of  the  above-mentioned  aeras  in  a  continued  aeriea 
of  Olympiads,  or  every  four  years : 


A.  M. 

Jul.  Per. 

Oljnip. 

u.  c. 

3228 

3938 

1 

776 

3232 

39*2 

2 

772 

3236 

3946 

3 

768 

3240 

3950 

4 

764 

3244 

3954 

5 

T60 

3248 

3958 

6 

756 

3252 

3961 

1 

753 

3256 

3962 

7 

2 

752 

3260 

3966 

8 

6 

748 

3261 

3967 

8-2 

7 

1 

747 

3264 

3970 

9 

10 

4 

744 

3268 

3974 

10 

14 

8 

740 

3272 

3978 

11 

18 

12 

736 

3276 

3982 

12 

22 

16 

732 

3280 

3986 

13 

26 

20 

798 

3284 

3990 

14 

SO 

24 

724 

3288 

3994 

15 

34 

28 

720 

329S 

3998 

16 

38 

32 

716 

SS96 

4003 

17 

42 

36 

712 

3300 

4006 

18 

46 

40 

706 

3304 

4010 

19 

50 

44 

704 

SS08 

4014 

20 

54 

48 

700 

8312 

4018 

21 

58 

52 

696 

SS16 

4022 

22 

62 

56 

692 

S3S0 

4026 

23 

66 

60 

688 

SS24 

4030 

24 

70 

64 

684 

3328 

4034 

25 

74 

68 

680 

3332 

4038 

26 

78 

72 

ff76 

3336 

4-042 

27 

82 

76 

672 

3340 

404C 

28 

86 

80 

668 

3344 

4050 

29 

90 

84 

664 

3348 

4054 

30 

94 

88 

660 

3352 

4058 

31 

98 

92 

656 

3856 

4062 

32 

102 

96 

653 

3360 

4066 

33 

106 

100 

64^ 

3364 

4070 

34 

no 

104 

644 

3368 

4074 

35 

114 

108 

640 

3372 

4078 

36 

118 

112 

636 

3376 

4082 

37 

122 

116 

632 

3380 

4086 

38 

126 

120 

698 

3384 

4090 

39 

130 

124 

624 

3388 

4094 

40 

134 

128 

690 

3392 

4098 

41 

138 

132 

616 

3396 

4102 

42 

148 

136 

613 

3400 

4106 

43 

146 

140 

606 
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£ra  o/*  Ihe  Hegira.  The  sra  of  the  Hegira  h  Uiat  pofaiC 
of  time  which  is  dated  by  the  Arabians  from  the  Heeirai 
or  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  which  cotrespoDoi  to 
the  year  of  Christ  622.  To  find  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  vulgar  sra,  subtract 
621  irom  the  given  year,  divide  the  remainder  by  33, 
and  add  the  quotient  to  that  remainder,  the  sum  wJI  be 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  soueht  for :  thus,  suppoae  it  be 
required  to  find  the  year  of  Uie  Hegira  cotresponding  to 
tlie  present  year  1822,  1822  -  621  =  1201  -t-  33  s  36, 
then  36  +  1301  =  1237,  the  year  of  the  Heeira  re- 

auired.  As  the  Hegira  commences  on  the  622a  year  (tf 
ie  vulgar  era,  the  subtraction  of  621  complete  yean 
from  the  given  year  of  Christ  would  show  the  numbor  of 
Julian  yean  which  have  elapsed  nnce  the  commence- 
ment or  that  sra,  if  the  Julian  and  AraUan  yean  were 
equal ;  but  the  Julian  year  being  365*  6**,  and  that  of 
the  Hegira  354'  8^  48^,  the  former  is  anticipated  by  the 
latter  lO*  21^  12^  in  every  year,  mdung  in  the  space  ot 
S3  yean  359^  S^  SO',  t.  e.  one  year  and  4'  18i>  46^;  hence 
the  propriety  oS  dividmg  by  the  number  83,  which  so 
long  as  tne  odd  days  do  not  Amount  to  anothw  year,  will 
show  the  number  of  yean  of  the  H^'ra  which  have 
passed  beyond  Uioae  of  Ae  Julian  year.  To  find  the 
feria  or  day  of  the  week  on  which  any  mven  year  of  the 
He^ra  commences,  the  following  nue  is  necessary. 
First,  let  the  given  year  be  dividea  by  210,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  SO ;  then  multiply  the  miotient  by  5.  Out 
of  the  reminder,  from  the  second  division,  aistioguish 
the  intercalary  from  the  cmnmon  years,  and  nmltipy  the 
former  bv  5,  and  the  latter  by  4 ;  let  both  the  products 
be  added  to  the  former  product ;  add  6  to  tlw  sum  of 
the  whole,  and  divide  by  7,  the  quotient  of  which  is 
the  number  of  the  feria  required :  thus,  let  it  be  required 
to  find  the  feria  on  whicn  1127  of  the  Hegira  com- 
inences,  1 127  -i-  810  »  5,  and  a  remainder  77 ;  then, 
77-»-80:=Sx5iBlO;  tbco  numbtr  of  imer- 
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calary  ymn,  x  6  «  90,  and  10,  die  Dtmba-  of  commoii 
yean,  x  4  =  40,  all  whidi  products,  togethn  irith  6, 
moit  be  added  together:  thus.  10  +  30  +  40  +  6  =  86 
-f  7  =  IS,  the  number.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
siace  the  cycle  of  the  years  of  the  Hegira  is  SO,  and  the 
feric  of  the  week  are  7,  the  same  order  of  the  beginning 
or  the  year  will  return  in  210  years;  wherefore,  if  the 
given  year  be  divided  by  8l(^  it  shows  how  often  that 
period  has  elapsed,  and  the  reniainder  the  year  that  is 
eotered  on  in  a  new  period.  If  this  remainder  be  divided 
by  30,  it  wiU  show  the  number  of  periods  <^  30  yean 
twt  have  elapsed,  and  the  remuoder  the  year  of  a  new 
period.  Now  a  period  of  30  yeara  contains  19  common 
yean,  and  U  intercalary  years,  making  10,631  days,  or 
1518  weeks,  with  5  days  over ;  wherefore,  if  yoa  muU 
tiply  the  number  of  complete  periods  by  5,  it  will  give 
toe  number  of  odd  days  within  those  periods.  In  like 
manner,  since  a  common  year  contains  4  days  above  50 
weeks,  and  an  intercalary  day  5,  if  the  number  of  the 
former  above  the  complete  period  be  multiplied  by  4, 
and  that  of  the  latter  by  5,  the  number  of  days  is  found 
that  have  passed  above  the  weeks,  within  the  yean  of 
tbe  current  period.  Moreover,  as  the  first  year  of  the 
Hegira  fell  m  the  filVeeuth  cycle  of  the  sun,  when  the 
dominical  letter  was  C,  its  epocha  or  commencement, 
which  is  dated  from  the  16th  of  July,  fell  on  the  sixth 
feria,  i.  e.  the  Friday ;  if,  therefore,  to  the  odd  days 
that  arc  over  and  above  in  the  weeks  of  the  complete 
periods,  and  those  of  the  current  period,  you  add  6, 
and  divide  the  sum  by  7,  you  find  the  number  of  odd 
days  above  the  weeks  whtdinave  paned  nnce  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Hegira.  Thus,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  feria  for  the  year  1 127  was  6. 
The  fdlowing  table  of  the  yean  the  Hegira,  compared 
irith  those  of  the  Vulgar  Mn,  and  also  of  the  corres- 
ponding Feric,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  subject  still 
farther. 
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5 
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6 
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2 
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7 
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6 
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5 

744 

127*  IS  Oct. 

3 

680 

61     1  Oct. 

2 

745 

128     3  Oct. 

1 

681 

62*  20  Sept. 

6 

746 
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5 
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4 

747 
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S 
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1 
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7 
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5 
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750 
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1 
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6 
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5 
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2 
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8 
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1 
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7 
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S 
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4 
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3 
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(02 

83     4  Feb. 

7 
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6 
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4 
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3 

704 
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6 
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706 
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1 
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155*  13  Dec. 

5 
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5 
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4 
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90   20  Nov. 

3 

773 

157*  21  Nov. 

1 
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774 
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6 
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4 
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776 
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7 
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1 
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5 
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A.  D. 

Mn  of  At  Hegira. 

Fer. 

A.  D. 

Fer. 
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7 

194- 
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3 
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2 
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1 
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5 
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3 
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3 
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7 
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6 
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4 
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s 
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2 
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7 
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5 
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2 
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3 
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4 
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A 

s 
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4 
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4 
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2 
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A 

6 
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6 
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5 
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A 

3 
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3 
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4 
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5 
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5 
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4 
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5 
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o 
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0 
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7 
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1 
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t 
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2 
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S 
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a 
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I 
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6 
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5 
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5 
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1 
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3 
5 
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1318 

18  April 
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1 
3 

The  asterisk  (*)  is  affixed  to  the  iotovalBry  year;  and  the 
two  parellel  dates  of  months  in  the  two  last  centuries, 
answer  to  the  Old  and  New  St^Ie.  It  may  be  farther 
remarked,  in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Arabian 
to  the  Julian  y«ar>  that  43,830  of  the  former  are  exactly 
equal  to  42,523  of  the  other ;  and  that,  when  that  por- 
tion of  time  has  elapsed,  the  cycles  will  return  to  the 
same  points  in  the  Julian  year  as  formerly. 

Calendar,  By  the  help  of  these  diviuons  and  characten, 
■  difierent  nations  have  been  enabled  to  take  a  due  ac- 
count of  their  civil  and  religious  concerns,  in  the  form  of 
what  is  denominated  a  calendar,  which  has  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  constitutions  of  different  countries,  as  the 
Homan  calendar  [vide  Kalendarium'} ;  and  tlie  Christian 
calendar,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  fasts  and  feasts 
observed  tn  the  Christian  church.  The  Christian  calen- 
dar is  either  Julian  or  Gregorian,  according  as  it  is 
formed  on  the  Julian  or  Gregorian  computati<m,  other- 
wise called  the  Old  and  New  Sti/le, 

Julian  Calendar.  The  Julian  CiUeudar  is  that  in  which 
the  New  and  Full  Moons,  but  particularly  the  Paschal 
Full  Moon  and  the  festival  of  Eiuter,  are  determined  by 
the  help  of  the  Golden  Numbers  regularly  disposed 
through  the  Julian  year.  The  feasts  observed  in  tlie 
Christian  church  are  either  immoveable  or  moveable. 
The  immoveable  /eaits  are  those  which  are  fixed  to  a 
given  day,  of  which  those  that  are  observed  in  the 
church  01  £ngland  are  as  follow,  namely : 


TaiU  qflmmootaUe  FeatU  and  PmU. 


All  0w  Sundays  throughout  the  year 

The  Circumcision  of  our  LORD  JESUS 

CHRIST   Jan.  I 

The  Epiphany   6 

The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul   25 

The  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin   Feb.  2 

St.  Matthias  the  Apostle  24,  or,  in  leap.year  25 

Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.   March  25 

St.  Mark  the  Evangelist   April  25 

St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  the  Apostles   May  1 

St.  Barnabas  the  Apostles   June    1 1 

The  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist   24 

St.  Peter  the  Apostle   29 

St.  James  the  Apostle    25 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle   Aug.  24 

St.  Matthew  tlie  Apostle  -.   Sept.  21 

St.  Michael  and  all  Angels   29 

St.  Luke  the  Evangelist   Oct.  18 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  the  Apostles   2& 

AH  Saints    Nor,  1 

St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  ,   SO 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle   Dec.  SI 

The  Nativity  of  our  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  85 

St.  Stephen  the  Martprr   26 

St.  John  the  Evangelist.   27 

The  Holy  Innocents   28 


The  MoveaUe  JTcffsfi  are  those  which  are  not  fixed  con- 
stantly to  one  and  the  same  day.  Of  these  Easter-day, 
on  which  the  others  depend,  is,  according  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
FtUl  Moon,  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  2l8t 
day  of  March ;  and  u  the  Full  Moon  happen  upon  a 
Sunday,  Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  after.  According  to 
this  arrangement,  the  Easter- day  can  nevw  fall  eanier 
than  the  22d  of  March,  nor  later  than  the  25th  of  April, 
which  are  denominated  the  Paschal  limiis. 
Advent  Sunday  is  always  the  nearest  Suuday  to  the  feast' 

of  St.  Andrew,  whether  before  or  after. 
Septuagesiina  Sunday,  nine  weeks  before  Easter. 
Sexagesima      ■■         eight  —  • 
Qutnquagesima       ■    seven  —  ■ 
Quadragesima         ■    six  — —  ■ 
Rogation         — ■-■    five    -      after  Easter. 

Ascension-day  forty  days      — -  — 

Whit-Sunday  seven  weeks      '  ■  ■  ' 

Trinity-Sunday  ,         eight     ^— 

Since,  at  the  time  of  the  Nicenc  council,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox was  fixed  for  the  21  st  of  Mardi,  to  which  day 
it  was  supposed  that  it  would  remain  invariably  fixed, 
the  Julian  calendar  was  accordingly  framed  to  make  tlie 
Easter-day  fall  on  the  Full  Moon  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  2l6t  of  March ;  but  it  being  found,  as  was 
before  observed,  that  the  Golden  Number  gave  the  Full 
Moons  more  than  four  days  too  late,  a  reformation  was, 
in  consequence,  attempted  in  the  Gregorian  calendar^ 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  the  Full  Moon  back 
to  the  season  in  which  it  was  fouild  at  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  council. 
Gregorian  Calendar.  The  Gregorian  calendar  is  that 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  epacts  rightly  disposed 
through  each  month,  is  intended  to  show  the  New  and 
Full  Moons  throughout  the  year,  but  in  a  particular 
manner  the  Paschal  Moon;  for  by  the  help  of  the  epacts 
the  Moon*s  age  is  found  for  any  given  day  of  any  month 
in  this  manner :  add  to  the  enact  the  day  of  tlie  month 
and  the  number  of  the  month,  and  the  sum  of  these, 
casting  away  30,  or  29,  as  often  as  it  arises,  gives  the 
age  of  the  moon.  The^if^^tj^^  ^  t^je^i^op^i^t^casQ 
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implteB  that  number  which  showg  the  moon's  age  at  the 

beginniDg  of  each  month  when  the  solar  and  lunar 
yean  begiu  together,  which  are  as  follow  : 

Jan.     Feb.    March     April     May  June 

0         2          1           2          3  4 

July     Aug.    Sept.      Oct.      Nov.  Dec. 

5         6                    8         10  10 


titus,  suppose  it  be  required  to  find  the  moon's  age  for 
the  3d  of  March,  1823,  then  7  the  epact  +  3  the  day  of 
the  month  +  I  the  number  of  the  month  =  11  the 
moon's  age. 

'  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  order  of  these  epacts  in 
the  Gregorian  calendar  throughout  the  year. 


PERPETUAL  GREGORIAN  CALENDAR. 
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To  find,  therefore,  the  Easter  acconling  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  let  the  dominical  letter  and  the  Gregorian 
epact  be  found  by  the  rule  and  table  already  given ;  and 
n  the  table  of  paschal  limits^  the  limit  correspond- 
ing to  the  epact  with  the  letter  denoting  the  day  of 
the  week ;  then,  if  this  letter  be  compared  with  the 
dominical  letter,  it  will  show  how  many  days  must  be 
added  to  come  to  Easter-day :  thus,  for  the  present 
year  (1823)  the  Dominical  letter  is  F,  the  epact  is  7, 
corresponding  to  which  epact  is  the  6th  of  April  the 

J)Hschal  limit,  and  £  the  day  of  tlie  week  on  which  it 
alls,  consequently  the  next  day  F,  the  7th  of  April,  is 
Easter-day. 

Hie  Easter  may,  however,  be  found  by  means  of  the  num- 
ber  called  the  number  of  direction,  which  shows  how 
many  days  af^er  the  Slst  of  March  the  Easter-day  falls. 
As  the  paschal  limits  comprehend  35  days,  and  the  22d  of 
March  is  the  earliest  day  on  which  Easter-day  can  fall, 
the  two  following  lines  will  show  the  succession  of  num- 
bers; namely, 

EMter-day  ..  ft,  tS,  94,  iS,  *6,  17.  f8.  t9,  SO,  31,  1,  t,  &c. 
No.  of  direct   1,   t,   S,   4,   5,   6,   ?,   8.   9.  10,  11,  18,  &c. 

and  BO  on  till  the  number  of  direction  on  the  lower  line 
be  35,  which  will  answer  to  April  25,  being  the  latest 
that  Easter  can  happen.  Therefore,  if  21  be  added  to 
the  number  of  direction,  the  sum  will  give  the  dav  in 
March  for  the  Easter-day,  if  it  do  not  exceed  S I ;  other- 
wise it  will  give  the  day  in  April.  To  find  the  number 
of  Erection  the  following  Table  has  been  constK^acUfi^ 
according  to  the  new  style,  *ii^t  tiwrkfayninical  lettcyoUL 
the  left  und|  and  the  gwden  number  at  the  top,  so  uat 


The  reader  will  observe  in  this  calendar  that  the  number 
25  is  sometimes  printed  in  Roman  numerals,  to  denote 
that  in  such  places  the  calendar  must  have  double 
epacts,  namely,  24-,  25  ;  for,  as  twelve  classes  of  epacts, 
consisting  of  SO  days  each,  make  360  days,  which  ought 
to  make  only  354,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  double 
epacts  must  fall  on  the  same  uav  of  alternate  lunar 
months;  whence  the  suppression  of  the  epact  24  on  the 
5th  of  February,  the  5th  of  April,  the  3d  of  June,  the 
1st  of  August,  the  29th  of  September,  and  the  27th  of 
November. 

Since,  in  the  Gregorian  calendar  as  well  as  the  Julian,  the 
vernal  equinox  is  fixed  for  the  2l5t  of  March,  and  the 
day  of  the  Full  Moon  is  fourteen  days  after,  if  any  given 
epact  be  found  that  falls  immediatelv  after  the  2l8t  of 
March,  and  eleven  days  be  reckoned  forward,  the  ele- 
venth day  will  be  the  paschal  limit,  or  the  day  on  which 
the  Full  Moon  fiiUs.  On  this  principle  the  fallowing  Table 
has  been  constructed,  to  show  the  pasch^  limits  for  the 
Gregorian  calendar        1700  to  1900. 

Epacts.           PawAal  Lim.  Patehat  Um. 

•   3  April   E       20  ;  24  March  F 

11   2  April  A        1  12  AprU  D 

22  22  March  D       12   1  April  G 

5  '..10  April  B       23  21  NEarch  C 

14  30  March  E        4  9  April  A 

25  18  April   C       15  29  March  D 

6   7  April  F       26  17  April  B 

17  27  March  B        7   6  April  E 

27  ........ 15ApriI  G      18  26MarchA 

9   4  April  C 
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where  the  colimm  meets,  the  number  of  direction  is  to 
be  found. 
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Tlius  the  Dominical  Letter  for  1832  being  F,  and  the 
Golden  Number  18,  then  21  +  17  =  38  —  31  =  7  the 
Easter-day<  Scalig.  Daa,  Temp. ;  Pelav.  Rat.  Temp. ; 
Iticciol.  Chronoi, ;  Wolf.  Chron. 

CHRONO'METER  (Hor.)  any  instrument  for  the  exact 
measuring  of  time,  as  clocks,  watches,  dials,  &c  from 
Xf^'oi^  time,  and  ^iVp«r,  a  measure. 

CHRONOSCCPE  [Hor.)  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
pendulum  or  machine  for  measuring  time,  from  xp«>«f,  time, 
and  TMTt'tf,  to  observe. 

CHROS  (Anat.)  xf^f,  the  lonians,  according  to  Galen,  un- 
derstood by  this  word  whatever  is  camous  tn  the  body,  as 
the  skin,  muscles,  membranes,  &c.  in  distinction  from  bones, 
cartilages,  and  ligaments.    Gal.  Com.  2,  in  Lib.  de  Trad. 

CHROSTA'SIMA  (Mm.)  a  name  for  pellucid  gems  which 
appear  of  one  simple  and  permanent  colour  in  all  shades 
of  light,  such  as  the  diamond,  carbuncle,  ruby,  garnet, 
amethyst,  sapphire,  beryl,  emerald,  and  topaz. 

CHRU'PSIA  [Med.)  a  disease  of  the  eyes  in  which  a  person 
perceives  objects  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reality. 

CHRYPSORCHES  {Med.)  Tide  Parorckidium. 

CHRY'SALIS  (Ent,)  xf^*>'*u  or  nymph;  the  second  a^^a- 
rent  change  of  the  maggot  of  any  species  of  insects  while 
it  lies  hid  under  a  card  pellicle,  previous  to  its  appearance 
as  a  butterfly.  It  is  so  called  from  its  bright  yellow  or 
gold  colour. 

CHRYSALITES  {Min.)  a  figured  stone,  of  a  glittering 
gold  and  iron  colour. 

CHRYSA'NTHEMOIDES  [Bat.)  the  same  as  the  Osteo- 
spermum  of  Linnseus. 

CHRYSA'NTHEMUM  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19 
Smgenesia,  Order  2  Pclygamia  Superflua, 
Generic  Characters,  Cal.  common  hemispherical ;  scales 
close  incumbent. — Cor.  compound  radiate  coroUets  her- 
maphrodite; proper  funnel-form. — St  am.  ^laments  five; 
anthers  cylindric. — Pist,  germ  ovate  ;  stule  filiform  ; 
stigmas  two. — Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seed  soli- 
tary ;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.  The  species  are  either  annuals,  perennials,  or 
shrubs.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  followmg,  namely — 
Chrysanthemum  segetum,  seu  Creticum,  Corn  or  Garden 
Marigold,  native  of  Europe. —  Chrysanthemum  Myconis, 
native  of  Portugal.  Of  the  second  kind  are  the  prin- 
cipal, namelr — Chrysanthemum  atraiumt  &c.  seu  Bellit, 
&c, 'Fleshy-leaved  Chrysanthemum,  naUve  of  Switzer- 
land.— Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  Matricaria,  &c. 
seu  BeUis,  &c.  Common  Ox-eye  or  Great  Daisy,  native 
of  Europe. — Chrysanthemum  montanumi  Leucantkemumy 
Mountain  Ox-eye,  natiTe  of  Silesia. — Chrysanthemum 
graminifoliiim,  Grass-leaved  Ox-eye,  native  of  Mont- 
pellier. — Chrysanthemum  cocdnetmt  seu  foliisf  &c.  seu 
Buphthalmum,  &c.  native  of  Iheria.— Chrysanthemum 
AckiUeee,  seu  Partheniutit,  &c.  Milfoil -leaved  Chrysan- 
theriium,  native  of  Italy. — Chrysanthemum  argenfeum, 
Matricaria,  &c.  seu  Chameemelumt  &c.  native  of  the 
East. — Chrysanthemum  areticttm,  seu  Pyrethnm,  &c. 
native  of  North  America.  Of  the  third  kind  are  the 
followitig,  namely — Chrysanthemum  Jiosadosum,  Tana- 
cetwnt  tieU  B^emita,  Bastard  Chrysanthemum,  ah  ever- 


green, native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Uo^.—Chrytknthe' 
mum  incanum,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  lio'pe.—Chty~ 
santhemum  sentinitm  aster,  seu  Bellit,  Creeping-rooted 
Chrysanthemum,  &c. — Chrysanthemum  Indicum^  seu  Tt's 
jetti-Pu,  native  of  tlie  East  Indies,  &c.    Clus*  Hist, 
Plant,  rar.f  Bank.  Hist.  Plant. s  C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger, 
Herb.t  Pari.  Theat.Botan.i  Ran  Hist,  Plant, s  Tournef. 
Ittst.s  Pluk,  Almag, 
Chrysanthemum  is  also  the  Amdlus  lychnitis  in  the  Lia- 
nean  system. 

CHRYSA'SPIDES  {Ant,)  xf^irwJkt,  soldiers  armed  with 
golden  shields. 

CRRYSE  {Med.)  the  name  of  a  plaster  for  recent  wound*. 

Paul.  JEginet.  1.7,  c.  17. 
CHRYSELE'CTRUM  {Min,)  andKr  of  a  golden  ye»o«r 

colour. 

CHRYSIPPE'A  {Bot,)  a  herb  mentioned  by  Flhiy.  Nat. 

Hist.  1.  26,  c.  8. 
CHRY'SIS  {Ent.)  Golden  Fly,  a  genus  of  animals,  Chus 

Insecta,  Order  Hymenopiera, 

Generic  Character.     Mouth  \ioTtty. —Feders  nnfqinili 
Antenna  short. — Abdomen  arched. 

Species.    The  principal  species  are,  CAryus  ^)iemUda,Ju^ 
gidfff  ignita,  &c. 
Chrysis  {Bot.)  ihe  Helianthus  annuus  oflAnnsem. 
CHRYSISCE'PTRON  (B-jt.)  White  Chamieleon. 
CHRYSI'TES(Mm,)akind  of  precious  stone.  P/»n.l.37,c.I0- 
CHRYSITIS  {Min.)  the  Sp»ma  argentic  or  Litharge,  ao 

called  from  its  gold  colour ;  recommended  in  0[^itaalmic 

cases.    Hijmoc,  de  MuL  1.  1 ;  PUn,  1. 26,  c.  6. 
CHRYSI'TRlX  {But.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S3  Polyga- 

mia.  Order  S  Dioeeia. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  glumes  bivalve;  wdvdds  close. 
Cor.  ch^  extremely  numerous.— SxAU.^/Uamffn/*  soli- 
tary ;  anthers  linear.— Pxst.  common ;  germ  oblong ; 

sti^e  filiform ;  stigma  simple. — Per  seed  .... 

Species.   The  only  species  is  the  Chrysilris  Capensis^  a 
perennial,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
CHRYSOBA'LANUS  {Bot.)  xp"i8«>«»e(,  a  drug  mentioned 
by  Galen,  supposed  to  be  the  nutmeg.  Gal.  de  Simpl.  1. 3,  c.3. 
Chuysobalanus,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Icosandria, 
Order  1  Monngynia. 

Generic  Chnracters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  divisions 
expanding. — CoK.  petals  five. — Stam.  stamens  very 
many ;  anthers  small. — Pist.  germ  ovate ;  style  oS  the 
shape  and  length  of  the  stamens ;  stigma  obtuse.— Per. 
drupe  ovate  ;  seed  nut-ovate. 

Species.  The  only  species  is  the  Chrysobalanus  Icaco,  seu 
Guaiera,  Cocoa  Plum,  a  shrub,  native  of  South  America. 
Bauh.  Pin. 

CHRYSOBERY'LLUS  {Min,)  a  crystal  stone,  shinmg  like 

gold.    Plin.  1.  37,  c,  5. 
CHRYSOCA'LLIA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Chrysocome. 
CHRYSOCA'RPUM  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  ivy.  Plin.  1.  16,  c.  34. 
CHRYSOCERA'UNIUS  {Min.)  vide  Cerauniochrysis, 
CHRYSOCHA'LCUM  (Min,)  vide  Aurichalcum, 
CHRYSOCO'LLA  {Min)  XF<^'''«^«  from  xr^n^  gold*  and 
xeAA«,  glue ;  the  name  among  the  ancients  for  gold  solder, 
or  Borax,    [vide  Borax] 
CHRYSO'COMA  {Bot.)  vide  Chrysocome, 
Chrysocoma,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Syngenesioy  Order  1  Polygamia  JEqualis. 
Generic  Characters,    Cal.  common  hemispherical ;  scales 
linear. — Cor.  compound  tubular ;  coroUets  numerous ; 
proper  funnel-form;  iorrft^r  five-cleft. — StAiA.Jilaments 
five;  anthers  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  obloug;  style  fili- 
form; stigmas  two,— Per.  none ;  calyx  scarcely  changed; 
seeds  solrtary  ;  pappus  hairy;  receptacle  naked. 
Species.    The  species  are  shrubs  or  perennials.-^C^^fo- 
coma  comaurea,  Cony^g^^f^^^^liv^^p^yn^J^i^M 
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sfaFuU>y  Goldjlocksi  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
— Ch ri/toco ma  cernua,  su^iticesa,  aeu  Coma,  &c.  Small 
dirubby  Goldylocks,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
•^Chrysocoma  dtiaris,  suff^iOicosat  seu  Coma,  Sec.  na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Chrysocoma,  Aster^ 
•eu  Con^a,  &c.  a  perennial,  nadve  of  Siberia. — Chryso- 
eoma  bt/lora,  Tvo*flowered  Goldylocks^  a  perennial, 
-  native  of  SihenA.—C/irvsoeoma  Imotynt  Asgris^  seu 
lAttaria,  &c.  German  Goldylocks,  a  perennial,  native  of 
Europe. — Chrtfsocoma  oppositij'oliat  £upatorium,  seu  Cy- 
anus,  0«poate*  leaved  Gold^lockSt  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &G.    Clus.  Hut,  Plant,  rar.;  Bauh.  Pm.t 
Ger.  Herb,!  Baii  Hut,  Plant.;  Tommejllmt.s  Boer- 
haav.  Ind,  ;  Phtk.  Almag. 
CHRYSOCCyME  {Boi.)  xf^jtx^fM,,  the  herb  Millefoil,  or 
Yarrow  ;  so  called  from  %po-of,  gold,  and  Ma/ibit,  hair  because 
it  has  corymbs,  or  leaves,  resembling  golden  locks.  The 
root  of  the  Chrysocome  is  heating  and  astringent.  Arist, 
de  Plant.  I  2,  c.  7 ;  DioKor.  I.  4,  c.  55 ;  PHn.  1.  21,  c.  8. 
Cbrtbocome,  or  Chrt/socoma,  in  the  Linnean  system^  is  the 

Conyta  inuioides,  the  Solidago  Lanceolata. 
CHRYSOGONIA  {Alchem.)  %fvT^»U,  from  xf^K  gold, 
and  v'<«/Mu,  to  be  generated ;  the  aurific  or  gold-makbg 
seed,  most  perfectly  concocted  from  a  solution  of  gold. 
CHRYSO'GONUM  (Bot.)  Red  Tumejp;  a  plant 

which  was  reckonea  good  against  the  bites  of  serpents. 
Diomer,  1.  4,  c.  56. 
Chhtsogondh,  in  the  Linnean  nstem,  a  genus  of  plants, 
-  Clas*  19  Syngenesia,  Order  3  Pmygamia  Necessaria. 
Generic  (^aractert,    Cal,  common  five-leaved;  leajkts 
lance^ate. — Cor.  ampound  radiate ;  cordets  very  many; 
pro^r  funnel-fomi.  —  Stah.  Jilaments  five  ;  anthert 
^hndrical. — Pist.  germ  very  small ;  style  setaceous ; 
stigma  obscure. — Pen.  none;  calyx  undianged;  eeedt 
none;  receptacle  cha^. 
S^peeies.  The  only  species  is  the  Chrysogonum  Virginianumf 
pumilum,  sen  Chrysanthemum ^  &c.  native  of  Virginia. 
Chrysogonum  is  also  the  Leontice  chrysogonum  of  Linnceua. 
CHRYSOLA'CHANUM  (floM  a  herb,  the  same  as  Atrwlrx. 
CHRYSOLA'MPIS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  fiery  by  night, 

and  psJe  by  day.    Plin.  1.  87,  c.  10. 
CHRVSOLITE  (Mm.)  vide  Chrvsolifhus.— Chrysolite  paste y 
a  kind  of  vitreous  substance  made  in  imitation  or  the  natural. 
CHRYSOLITHUS  [Min.)  Chrysolite,  a  kind  of  jasper  or 
green  diaphonoua  gem,  shining  with  a  glittering  splendour. 
It  is  endued  with  the  virtue  of  stoppmg  hsemorriiages,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.    Plin.  I.  S7,  c.  1 1 . 
Chktbolitrus,  rn  the  Linnean  system,  is  classed  under  the 
genus  Gemma,   It  is  called  Chrysolite,  or  Yellowish -green 
Topaz,  and  is  found  mostly  in  the  East  Indies,  and  some- 
times in  Europe. 
CHRYSOME'LA  {Ent,)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  Order 
Coleoptera, 

Generic  Charatder.    Antenna  monilirorm. — Feeler*  six, 
growing  lai^r  towards  the  end. — Thorax  marg^te. — 
Sj|«Ur  nmnarp^nate.— £(M/y  mostly  oval. 
^iecie$.   This  u  a  numerous  and  beautiful  tribe  of  insects, 
diat  is  found  eveiy  where  in  woods  and  gardens,  where 
they  feed  on  leaves  of  trees.   Their  motion  is  slow,  and 
sometimes  when  caught  they  emit  an  oily  liquor  of  a 
disagreeable  smell.    The  different  spedes  are  distiu' 
guished  generally  by  their  colour. 
CHRYSOME'LIA  {Bot.)  the  CHms  aurantitan  of  Vmnesas. 
CHRY'SOPAIS   (Bot.)   the  Indian  purging  juice,  called 

otherwise  Gummt-Goita.    Castell.  Lex,  Med. 
CHRYSOPA'SIUS  {Min.)  the  Topaz,  [vide  Chrysoprasus] 
CHRYSOPA'STUS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone,  sprinkled  as 

it  were  with  a  gold  sand. 
CHRYSO'PHRYS  (Mm.)  a  fish ;  so  called  from  the  gold 
colour  it  has  over  the  eyes. 


CHRYSOFHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 

Pentandriot  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Charactert,    Cal.  perianth  five-parted ;  leqfiets 
roundish. — Cob.  monopetalous ;  border  five-cleft;  teg' 
ments  roundish.— STAM.^amffnli  five  ;  anthers  round* 
isli. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  very  short;  stomas 
obtuse. — Per.  berry  globular;  seeds  solitary. 
Species,   The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the— Chrysoj^yllum 
cainito,  CainitOf  Sec.  teaSideroxylon,  Broad-leaved  Star- 
apple,  native  of  Martvuca,^Chrysophyllum  monopyrc' 
mtm,  oaUve  of  Jaouuca^CA/yie^^/uni  microcar^mt 
native  of  Hispaniola. — Chrysaphy/lum  argenieum.  Nar- 
row-leaved Star-iq)ple,  native  of  Martinica. — Chryto* 
phyUum  rvgostem,  native  of  Jamaica. — Chrytophmum 
pyriforme,  seu  Macoucou,  &c.  native  of  Guiana.— Car^io- 
phyllum  ^brum,  native  of  Martinica. 
Chrysophylluu  is  also  the  Jacqninia  armiUarii, 
CHRY'SOPIS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  gold,  from         gold,  and      the  a^ct  or  appear- 
ance.   PUn.  I.  37,  c.  10  ;  Isid.  Orig.  I.  16,  c.  1*. 
CHRYSOSPLE'NII  FOLIIS  {Bot.)  xhnDiandra  AJricana. 
CHKYSOSPLE'NIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Decandria,  Order  2  D^synia. 

^Generic  (Procters.    Cal.  perianth  four  or  five  parted; 
divisions  ovate. — Cos.  none,  unless  the  coloured  calyx 
be  so  caUed.-vSTAH.  fiamet^s  eight  or  ten ;  anthers 
«»)^}^.— Fist,  germ  inferior;  styles  Uie  length  of  ihe 
stamens;  stigmas  obtuse. — Peu.  capsule  two-parted; 
seeds  very  many. 
Species.  The  two  apecies  are  the— C!Ai3rsoi7»^eMtum  akemi^ 
Jblium,  Sasi/raga,  un.  Sedmn,  &c,  Altemate-leaved 
Golden  Saufr^e,  a  perennial,  native  of  Swe^n.-* 
Chrysoaplenium  oppositt^ium,   Saxifiraga^  Sedtan,  seu 
Aschimelia,  Opposite-leaved  Gdden  Saxifrage,  a  peren- 
nial, native  of  England.   Dodon,  Pempt. Lob.  Hist, 
Plant.;  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,;  Ger.  Herb.  ;  Parii,  Theat. 
Botan.;  Raii  Hist,  Plant,  t  Toumef.  Inst, 
CHRYSOPLI'CIUS  PULVIS  {Med.)  a  kind  of  powder 
mentioned  by  Helmont,  which  causes  lead  to  hidden. 
Helm.  Nat.  contra  Nesc.  Tit.  40. 
CHRYSOPCE'IA  (Alckem.)  Kpi^-W-,  from  ^fw^*,  gold,  and 
7*nw,  to  make ;  that  part  of  the  spa^rical  art  which 
teaches  the  making  of  gold  out  of  more  imperfect  metals. 
CHRYSOPRA'SUS  (Min.)  a  kind  of  green  stone  mixed 
with  a  bright  gold  colour.   It  is  called  by  Isidore  Chryso' 
vttsius,   and  by  later  mineralogists  ChrysoUthust  or  Uie 
Topaz.    To  this  stone  were  ascribed  many  superstitious 
virtues.   Plin.  I.  S7,  c.  5 ;  Solin.  c.  £2 ;  Isid.  Orig.  1. 16, 
c.  7  ;  Marbod.  de  Lapid.  pret.  c.  9, 
CHRYSCPTERON  (Mm.)  vide  Chryst^asus. 
CHRY'SOS  (Ich.)  x^-fk»  Gilt-head;  a  species  of  fish,  of  a 

?old  colour,  mentioned  by  Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Ovid. 
*Un.  I.  32,  dl. 
CHRY'STAL  {Her.)  is  sometimes  used  in  blazonry  instead 

of  argentt  or  silver,  and  most  frequently  peart 
CHRY'j^TALLINE  (Mir.)  vide  Crystalline, 
CHRYSTALIXyGRAPHY  (Mt».)  vide  CrystalUgraphy. 
CHRYSU'LEA  {Met.)  Aqua-fortis,  or  the  water  with 
which  gold-finers  wash  off  gold  when  mixed  with  other 
metals. 

CHRY'SUN  (Med.)  jsf^t       epithet  for  two  collyria  for 

the  eyes.  Aet. 
CHU  (Ata.)  choa  oTchus,  x^^i  a  liquid  measure  among  the 

Adienians,  answering  to  the  congius  of  the  Romans,  and 

containing  six  sextarii,  and  twelve  attic  cotyhe,  or  nine 

pints.    GaL  de  Mens. 
CHUB  (Ich.)  a  river  fish,  of  the  carp  kind ;  so  called  on 

account  of  its  great  head,  from  the  Teutonic  ko^y  a  head ; 

wherefore,  also,  it  is  denominated  in  Latin  capita  >*  Italiam 

capitonet  French /«/arrf;  and  iQ;^|4ig^^agjo^^g-[^ 
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prmus  ceplialus.  The  chub  is  a  coarse  fish,  full  of  bones, 
frequsnts  the  deep  holes  of  rivers,  is  very  timid,  and 
lives  upon  worms,  caterfuHars,  and  all  insects  of  the 
coleoptcrouK  kind. 
CHU'  LAN  (J5frf.)  a  species  of  the  Chloratichus, 
CHUM  (Cm.)  a  diamber-fellov  to  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versity, 

CHUNDRI'LLA  VERCURIA  (Bat.)  y'l^eZadniha, 
CHU'NNO  {Bat.)  Tide  BaUattu, 

CHURCH  (£ee.)  in  Saxon  cvpic,  Teutonic  hircke,  is 
supposed  to  be  abbreviated  from  tufuuai,  i.  e.  mwm,  a 
bouse,  and  »«f«f,  Lord,  i.  e.  the  Lord's  House ;  is  tdcen 
in  its  most  general  sense  for  the  collective  body  of 
Christians,  who,  in  respect  to  community  of  faith,  ore 
called  the  catholic  or  universal  church ;  in  respect  to 
their  Christian  course  here  on  earth,  the  church  mili- 
tant ;  in  respect  to  their  future  condition,  the  church  tri- 
umphantf  or  the  body  of  faithful  already  in  glory;  and, 

'  according  to  the  Romanists,  the  church  patient,  or  the  body 
of  the  faithful  who  are  in  purgatory.  Church,  in  a  limited 
sense,  is  taken  for  particular  bodies  of  professing  Christ- 
ians, who  are  distinguished,  geographically,  into  the  Latin 
or  Western  Church,  and  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church;  the 
former  comprehending  the  churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Africa,  and  the  northern  countries;  the  latter,  the  churches 
of  those  countries  which  were  formerly  subject  to  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  empires.  The  diurch  is  moreover  dis- 
tinguished, as  respects  its  doctrine  or  discipline,  into  the 
Romish  Churchf  the  Protestant  Churchy  the  Gallican 
Church,  the  Church  of  England^  ScC'-Church,  in  the  sense 
of  a  place  of  assembly  for  public  worship,  is  ecclesiastically 
distinguished  sometimes  into  the  ^rant/cAun^,  for  the  chief 
church  of  a  place ;  and  commonly  into  the  metnmolitan 
churchf  the  paro^ial  churchy  the  cathainU  church,  eollegiate 
church,  and  also  by  the  names  of  the  sainte  to  which  they 
are  dedicated,  as  St.  Paul's,  St.  Peter's,  &c 

Church  {Archit.)  an  oblong  building  much  m  the  form 
of  ash^,  which  now  commonly  conusts  of  a  nave,  or  body, 
aisles,  choir,  chapel,  belfry,  &c.  The  Greek  church,  when 
complete,  formerly  consisted  of  two  porches,  namely,  the 
w^twi,  or  vaunt-nave;  the  '*ifiii,  or  ferula;. the  or 
nave ;  the  ambo,  or  place  where  the  deacons  and  priests 
read  the  gospels  and  preached ;  the  baptistery  or  font ;  the 
jC*!^f,  or  choir ;  and  the  sanctuary.  The  ancient  churches 
were  also  distinguished,  as  to  their  form,  into — Simplt 
Churches,  i.  e.  churches  without  aisles.— CAfircAcj  with 
nisles,  \.  e.  having  a  row  of  porticos  in  the  form  of  vaulted 
galleries. — Churches  in  a  Greek  cross,  where  the  length  of 
the  traverse  part  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave. — Churches  in 
a  Latin  cross,  those  which  have  the  nave  longer  than  the 
traverse  part. — Churches  in  rotundo,  the  plan  of  which  is 
perfectly  circular,  as  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

CHURCH-A'LE  (Archaol.)  the  same  as  WhiUun-Ale. 

CHUHCH-REE'VES  {Ecc,)  the  same  as  CAttwA- JTan/wiJ. 

CHURCH-SCOT  (Law)  or  Churchesset,  a  payment  or  con- 
tribution, frequently  called  primitia  seminum,  consisting  of 
a  certain  measure  of  wheat  paid  to  the  priest  on  St,  Mar- 
tin's day,  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest.  It  afterwards 
became  part  of  the  ty the. 

CHURCH-SE'RVICE  (Ecc.)  the  public  service  performed 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Qiurch  of 
England.  > 

CHURCH-WA'RDENS  {Ecc.)  ecdesia  guardiani,  the  guar- 
dians or  keepers  of  the  church,  one  of  whom  is  most  com- 
nionly  appointed  by  the  minister,  and  the  other  by  the 
parish;  wherefore  the  former  is  called  the  rector^s  voarden. 
The  office  of  the  church-warden  is  to  look  to  the  repairs  of 
the  church;  church-yard,  &c  and  to  ^tend  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  rights  of  the  church  and  tlie  decencies 
of  public  worship. 
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CHURCHING  (Ecc.)  the  act  of  women  who  attend  church 
for  the  first  time  after  child-birth,  to  return  special  tha»^t 
for  their  delivery. 

CHURL  {Archaol.)  in  Saxon  capl,  or  ce<vilf  a  down;  sig- 
ni6ed  a  tenant  at  will,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds ;  one 
who  hired  the  lord's  testamentary  estate,  like  our  farmers ; 
and  the  other,  that  tilled  and  manured  the  demesnes,  and 
were  therefore  called  Sodmen,  or  PUmehmeu, 

CHUS  {Ant.)  vide  Chu.  . 

CHY'BUR  lAUhem.)  Sulphur. 

CHYD^'US(iln<.)x>A.M«.  vine  made  of  pahns.  P^L14, 
c.  16;  Pallad.  de  Re  Rust. 

CHYLA'RIA  (Antd.)  from  ^lA^  chyle;  a  white  mucous 
urine  of  the  colour  and  con^tence  of  chyle. 

CHYLE  {Atua.)  a  milky  fluid,  secreted  from  the  aliments,  ia 
the  lacteal  vessels.  It  is  separated  by  digestion  from  the 
chyme ;  and  is  that  fluid  substance  from  which  the  blood 
is  formed.  The  constituent  principles  of  chyle  are  water, 
oily  cream,  cheese,  earth,  and  animal  lymph.  The  uses 
of  the  chyle  are  to  supply  matter  for  the  formation  of  the 
blood  ;  to  restrain,  by  its  acessent  nature,  the  putrescent 
tendency  of  the  blood ;  to  prevent  the  thickening  of  the 
fluids ;  and  to  supply  milk  for  puerperal  women. 

CHYLI'FERA  lYi^a  {Anat.)  vide  Lactea  vasa, 

CHYLIFICA'TION  {Anat.)  the  first  process  of  digestion 
carried  on  in  the  small  intestines,  and  principally  in  the 
duodenum,  by  which  the  aliment  is  converted  mto  chyle. 

CHYLrSMA  {Med.)  from  >:iA«f,  an  expressed  juice. 

CHYLI'STA  {Med.)  Glass  of  antimony  obtunded  by  levigat- 
ing it  with  mastich  dissolved  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 

CHYLOPOIETIC  lAnat.)  from  x^^^U,  chyle,  aodmiw,  to 
make ;  an  epitiiet  for  vessels  which  generate  chyle- 

CHYLO'SIS  {Anat.)  vide  Chyli/Scatiott. 

CHYLOSTA'GMA  {Chem.)  a  fluid  distilled  from  the  Tie- 
riaca  androtnachi. 

CHYLOUS  f^Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  conusts  of  chyle: 
thus,  milk  is  the  chylous  part  of  an  animal. 

CHY'LUS  (Anat.)  vide  Chyle. 

CHYMATION  (Med.)  the  name  of  a  penetrating  medidoe 
in  Marcellus  Empiricus,  c  20. 

CHYME  (Anat.)  in  its  most  general  sense,  implies  any  hu- 
mour incrassated  by  concoction ;  but,  in  its  particular 
sense,  that  humour  which  is  immediately  [»epared  from 
the  ingested  food ;  and  which,  by  fiu^er  concoction,  be-* 
comes  chyle. 

CHY'MIA  {Chem.)  vide  Chemistry. 

CHYMIA'TER  {Med.)  vide  Chi'mtater. 

CHYMIATRIA  (Med.)  the  art  of  curmg  diseases  by  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  medicine. 

CHY'MICAL  (Chem.)  vide  Chemical, 

CHYMICOPHA'NTA  (Chem.)  a  pretended  dlemi8^ 

CHYMOLE'A  (Med.)  vide  Kymolea, 

CHYMO'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Chemosis. 

CHYMUS  {Chem.)  vide  Chyme. 

CHY'NLEN  radix  {Bot.)  a  cylindrical  root,  about  the  size 
of  a  goose  quill,  brought  from  China.  It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
and  IS  reckoned  a  stomachic  when  infused  in  wine. 

CHY'SIS  (Med.)  jtw-"*,  from  to  pour;  fusion,  or  the  re- 
ducing of  solid  bodies  to  a  state  ta  fluidity,  by  means  of 
heat.   Foes.  (Econom,  Hippocrat. 

CHYOLON  (Med.)  xwAw,  a  plentiful  inunction  with  oil 
and  water.   Erotian.  Lex.  Hi/^jocrat. 

CHYTRA  (Ant.)  j^ft,  a  pot  or  pipkin.  Foa.  (Econem. 
Hijmocmt. 

CHRYTRACU'LIA  (Bot.)  Uie  CaiWroniAu*  of  Linnaeus^ 

CIACO'NNE  (iVfiu.)  the  same  as  CAncoBff. 

Cl'BAGE  {Bnt.)  an  eastern  tree,  much  resembling  the  pine- 
tree.    C.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Raii  Hist.  Plants 

CIBA'RIA  Lex  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  sumptuary  law  respecting 
victuals  and  ^<»»»^^^?^m?fmW'<J^h^^hS' 
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CIBA'RIUS  pani*  (Ant.)  Household  bread,  boulted,  or 
coane  bread,  which  was  given  to  the  slaves.  Cic.  Tusc, 
1.  5.  c.  34;  Itid.  Orig.  I.  20,  c.  2. 

CiBARius  Sal  {Chem.)  vide  Sal  Marinm. 

CIBATION  (Med)  the  taking  of  food. 

CiBATiON  iChem.)  an  incorporation  of  bodies,  Caslell.  Lex. 
Med. 

CIBDELOPLA'CIA  (Min)  en  old  term  for  a  sort  of  spars, 
which  are  much  debased  by  a  large  admixture  of  earth. 
They  are  opaque,  formed  of  thin  cruets,  covering  vege- 
tables, and  other  bodies,  by  way  of  incrustation. 

CIBDELOSTRA'CIA  (Min.)  an  old  term  for  such  earthy 
spars  as  are  formed  into  thin  plates. 

CIBOOIIUM  (Artl.)  Mtfljfiw,  B  sort  of  drinking  cup  used  in 
Egypt,  which  was  wide  at  the  top,  and  gradually  de- 
creased towards  the  bottom. 
Hor.  1. 2,  od.  7, 

OUnjow  bob  HttriM 
CiboTMopli; 

Athen,  ].  S,  &c. 
ClBOBnru  (Ecc,)  the  covering  of  the  altar  in  ancient 
churches*  consisting  of  a  dome,  supported  by  four  co- 
lumns.   Ceremon,  Epitcop,  1.  1.  c,  IS;  Qreg.  TVnm.  de 
Mira6. 

CiBORiuH  (Bot.)  the  pod  of  tlie  Egyptian  bean,  which  re- 
sembles the  cup  above  mentioned ;  also  the  bean  itself,  and 
ihe  whole  plant  is  so  called.  Dhdor.  1. 1 ;  Duxeor.  1.  S, 
c.  148;  Nicand.  in  Georg,  apud  Athm.;  GaL  Theriaead 
PamphiLf  Aet.  THrab.  1,  serm.  1. 

CIBOU'LS  {Bo<.)  a  sort  of  onions  nearly  allied  to  the  scal- 
lions,  which  form  no  bulb  at  the  roots ;  the  Allium  u- 
losum  of  Linnieus. 

CI'BUS  castrentis  {Ant*)  the  food  which  was  used  by  the 
soldiers  in  camp.  It  consisted  of  bacon  and  cheese ;  and, 
for'  the  drink,  vinegar,  mixed  with  water,  which  was  called 
posca.    Spartian  Adrian,  c.  10. 

CiBus  edbui  {Med.)  a  sort  of  jelly;  also  the  name  of  on 
American  plant. 

CICA'DA  (knt.)  the  Bauhn  Cricket,  an  insect,  common  in 
Italy*  but  unknown  in  England.  It  is  very  noisy,  like  the 
cricket,  living  on  dew,  and  what  it  sucks  from  the  dwarf 
ash.  Tliese  insects  are  used,  when  dried,  in  colics.  Aldrov. 
de  Insect. 

Cicada,  in  the  Linnean  $yttem,  a  goius  of  animals,  Class 
/i»eeta,  Order  Hemiptem. 

Gaurie  Charmtert.  Snout  'mi^cted^Antenna  setaceous. 

— Legi  formed  for  leaping. 
Speeiet,  AnimalB  of  Uiis  genus  live  on  various  plants :  the, 
laroa  is  apterous;  the  ptp*^  furnished  with  the  mere 
rudiments  of  wings,   llie  species  are  divided  into  the 
— Membracis,  which  hfive  the  antenns  subulate. — Tetti- 
goniOf  or  those  which  have  legs  not  formed  for  leaping. 
— Cercoim,  which  have  the  anteooc  fiIifonn.—C*ca<£, 
which  have  the  lip  rounded. 
CPCATRICE  {Surg.)  a  scar  of  a  wound,  [vide  Cicairii] 
CICATRI'CULA  (Nat.)  a  little  white  speck  or  vessel  that 
appears  in  the  coat  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  wherein  the  first 
changes  appear  towards  the  formation  of  a  chicken. 
CICATRISA'NTI  A  {Surg.)  such  applications  and  medicines 
as  dispose  wounds  to  dry  up  and  heal,  so  as  to  be  covered 
with  a  new  skin. 
CICATRIS^TUS  (Bot.)  scarred;  an  epithet  for  a  stem.— 
Gealrisotut  eaulis,  a  stem,  mariced  with  the  scan  from 
leaves  that  have  fallen  off. 
CICATRIX  (Surg.)  the  seam  or  scar  on  the  skin  after  the 

healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer. 
CICCA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Claw  SI  Monoeeia,  Order 
4  Tetrandtia. 

Generic  Characters.   Cai,.  perianth  four-leaved;  leqfiets 
rouD^sh. — Cor.  noae.-^SrAu.  foments  four ;  anthers 
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iubgl(Aular.—PiST.  germ  roundish;  stales  fmut  stomas 
acute. — Peb.  capsule  subglobular ;  seeds  solitanr. 
Species,   The  two  species  are  the— Cicea  disticna,  Aver- 
rhoo,  Sj-c.  PhyUanthus,  Sfc,  Nelipoli,  seu  Cheramela,  _tL 
shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies,— Ctcos  nudifiora,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Java. 
CI'CCUS  (Ent.)  uwMf,  a  young  grasshopper. 
CI'CELY  (Bot.)  a  perennial,  tne  Ckteropfi^llum  sylvestre  of 
Linnsus,  which  communicates  a  green  aiid  yellow  dye  to 
wool.    According  to  some,  il  is  a  herb  grateful  to  cows, 
and  for  that  reason  called  cow-weed  }  but  others  have  as- 
serted that  no  animal  will  eat  of  it  except  the  ass. 
CI'CER  (Bol.)  a  small  pulse^  less  than  peas;  called  in  the 
Greek  ty/3t>f«(;  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  xiKVf, 
strength.   Theopkrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  8,  c.  5 ;  Dioseor.  1. 2, 
c.  126 ;  Columel.  1.  2,  c.  10 ;  Plin.  1. 18,  c.  12. 
CiCBR,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Diadelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted ;  segments 
four. — Cor.  papilionaceous;  banner  flat;  toi^^j  obtuse ; 
keel  sharpish.— STAH.^/amen^5  diad^phous;  anthers 
simple. — PisT.  germ  ovate ;  if^e  simple ;  i^gma  obtuse. 
—Per.  leffime  rhomboid;  seeds  two. 
Spates.   Tlio  spedes  are—Ciwr  arietinum,  seu  sativum. 
Chick-pea,  an  annual,  native  of  Spain. — Cicer  lens,  ^c, 
Ervunif  Sfc.  seu  Lens,  ^x.  an  anniul,  native  of  Germany. 
CiCBR  is  also  the  Astragalus  cicer  of  Linnaeus. 
CI'CERA  {Bot.)  ixfit  ft  kind  of  pulse  like  chichlings,  good 

for  fodder.    Columel.  de  Re  Rust.  I.  2,  c.  11. 
CiCBRA  is  the  Lathyris  of  Linnieus. 
CiCERA  Tarlari  {Med,)  small  pills  composed  of  tartar. 
CICERBITA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Sonchus. 
CICE'RCULA  {Bot.)  a  diminutive  of  cicer,  >«ftf»f,  chich- 
lings, or  little  chiches.    Plin.  1.'1S,  c.  12;  Ptut.  de  Qtucit. 
Roman.;  Columel.  de  Re  Rust.  I.  %  c.  10;  Gal.  de  Simpl. 
I.  1,  C.27. 

CI'CERI  affinis  {Bot)  the  Astragalus  of  Linnaeus. 
CICHO'RIS  affinis  {Bot)  the  Sigesbeskia  orientalis. 
CICHCRIUM  (BU)  Cichory,  Succory,  or  Wild 

Endive,  a  sallad  herb  ;  so  called  because  it  grows  wild,  Jim 
rm  jCMfi'tf,  i.  e.  in  the  fields.  It  is  cooling  and  moistening, 
removes  obstructions,  and  is  good  for  the  jaundice. 
TAtfopA,  Hist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  7;  Dioseor.  I.  2,  c.  160;  Plin, 
1.  20,  c.  8 ;  Columel,  de  Re  Rust.  I.  8,  c,  14;  Gal.  de  Simpl. 
1.  8|  c.  8;  Sdit^  in  Nicand  Theriac.t  Aet.  Tetrab.  1, 
serm.l;  Paul.  ^ginet,\.3,  c.46;  Geopin.  Auct.  1.12,  c.  1. 
CiCHORiUH,  fit  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class 

19  Syngenesia,  Order  1  Polygamia  AiguaUt* 
•   Generic  Characters.    Cal.  common  calycled  cylindric; 
scales  eight. — Cor.  compound  flat;  corollules  hermaphro- 
dite, twenty;  proper  monopetalous. —  St ahi. filaments 
five ;  anther  cylindric-pentagon.— -Pist.  germ  oblong  ; 
siyle  filiform:  sligmns  two  rtvolute. — Per.  none;  cal^x 
cylindric  ;  seeds  solitary  ;  receptacle  somewhat  chafFy. 
Species.    The  species  are  of  different  kinds,  as — Cichuritim 
intybus,  seu  Intybus,  Garden  and  Wild  Succory,  a  per- 
ennial, native  of  Europe. — Cichorium  emlivia,  Endivta, 
Intybum,  seu  Intybus,  Broad-leaved  Succory,  or  Com- 
mon Endive,  an  annual  or  biennial,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  —  Cichorium  divaricatum^  an  annual,  native  of 
Morocco,— CicA'orram  spinosum,  seu  ChondrUla,  Sfc, 
Prickly  Succory,  a  biennial,  native  of  Crete. 
Cichorium  is  also  a  name  for  the  Crepis  Vesicaria. 
Cl'CHORY  {Bot)  or  Succory,  the  plant  classed  under  Ci- 
chorium, in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a  herb  which,  in  its 
uncultivated  state,  called  the  Cichorium  intybus,  or  Wild 
Cichory,  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating  bit- 
terish taste.   The  roots  are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves  or 
stalks,  and  tltese  than  the  flowers.  Wh^TSidtivatecLlL. 
gardens  it  loses  much  of  its  Sit»^miki>y  W^mVYiM 
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much  like  endive,  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  plant 
in  an  uncultivated  state ;  but  the  salad  known  by  the  name 
of  Endive  is  an  annual)  and  at  most  a  bienniai :  for  which 
reason  they  are  both  brought  under  one  genus  Cichorium. 

CVCl  (Bot*)  a  shrub,  in  Lwn  called  Rmmu,  because  the 
seeds  of  it  are  like  the  vermin  called  teekt  or  tiekt.  Plin. 
1.  15.  c.  7. 

CICILIA'NA  [Bot.)  vide  Androtamm. 

CICINDE'LA  [Ent.)  Glow- Worm;  was  called  bv  the 
Greeks  and  by  Aristotle  rayoAofMrMf ;  but  by  the 

Roman  peasants  tteUan*  volattu,  Aristot,  1.  B,  c*  19 ;  Plin. 
I.  18,  c.  26. 

CiciHDELA,  in  the  Linnean  systetutt  a  genus  of  animalst  Class 
Jnsecta,  Order  Coleoptera* 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  setaceous. — Feelers  six  fili- 
form.— Mandible  prominent;  eyes  prominent.*- TAorox 
rounded. 

^pedes.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are  generally  very  beautiful, 
and  very  rapacious,  seizing  with  great  ferocity  the  other 
insects  which  fall  in  their  way.  The  larva  is  soft,  white, 
and  long ;  and  the  species  are  distinguished  into  those 
which  have  the  lip  three-toothed,  and  those  which  have 
tt  entire. 

CICI'SBEO  (Cw.)  a  male  attendant  on  ladies  in  Italy. 
CI'CLA  {Bat.)  the  Bete  dcla  of  Linnieus. 
CICCVNGIUS  {Ant.)  a  measure  contuning  twelve  sextaries 
orpints. 

CICONIA  {Ani)  sigmfied  properly  a  stork;  but  was  also 
used  to  denote  an  instrument  used  by  husbandmen  for 
making  furrows  even.   hid.  Orig.  I.  20,  c.  15. 

CICUS  {Bot.)  a  name  for  the  skin  that  divides  the  grains  or 
kernels  of  the  pomegranate. 

CICUTA  {Ant.)  a  hollow,  intercepted  between  two  knots  of 
the  stalks  or  reeds,  of  wliich  the  ancient  shepherds  used  to 
make  their  pipes.    Serv.  in  Virs- 

CicuTA  (Bot.)  in  Greek  Kwrna»,  the  herb  which  answers  to 
our  hemlock^  of  which,  when  bruised,  the  Athenians  used 
to  make  a  poisonous  drink  for  their  state  criminals  who 
were  condemned  to  death. 

CicuTA,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandriat  Order  2  Dtgynia. 

Generic  Charaaers.  Cal.  umbd  untiwrxa/ roundish;  par- 
tial roundish ;  involucre  universal  none  ;  partial  many- 
leaved  ;  leafiett  short;  perianth  proper  scarcely  visible. 
Cos.  universal  uniform  ;  Jloscules  all  fertile ;  proper  in- 
HedtAi—^TXU.Jilamettts  five;  anthers  simple. — Pjst. 
^erm  inferior;  styles  two;  f/igmof  headed. — Psa.  none; 
JruU  subovate ;  seeds  two. 

Speda.  The  three  species  are  the — Cicula  virosa,  suim, 
gfc,  Coriandrum,  Sjc.  seu  Cicutarust  Long-leaved  Water 
Hemlock,  a  pereimial,  native  of  Europe.— Ctcufa  6u^6f- 
^^ra,  seu  Ammi,  native  of  Virginia.— Cicute  tnacidatat 
M^modiunst  Angdicot  seu  Myrrha,  a  perennial,  native 
of  viivinia. 

CICUTA'RIA  {Bat.)  the  Charoph^lum  tyhettre  of  Lin- 
nee  us. 

CID  {Polit.)  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  chief  commander 

or  lord. 

CIDARIS  {Ant.)  from  the  Hebrew  nriD,  or  the  Chaldee 
K*in3,  a  crown  ;  signifies  1.  Tlie  high  priest's  mitre  among 
the  Jews.  Hier.  2.  A  cap,  turban,  or  sash,  which  the 
Persian  kings  and  priests  used  to  weiu-. 

CI'DER  {Bot.)  1D»,  in  the  Hebrew;  n-ipie,  Greek;  and 
sicerUj  Latin ;  signify  all  manner  of  inebriating  li<juors  ex- 
cept wine ;  and  sakar,  tn  the  Arabic,  signifies  wme  made 
of  dates;  whence  comes  the  English  word  cider,  to  denote 
the  juice  of  the  apple  expressed  and  fermented. 

CI'DERKIN  {Bot.)  a  diminutive  of  the  word  cider,  signify- 
ing the  liquor  which  is  drawn  from  the  cores  and  rinds  of 
apples  after  the  cider  has  been  pressed  ouU 


CIDO^IUM  Malum  {Bot.)  the  quince,  the  fruit  of  tba 

Pyrus  Cidonia. 
CiDONiuM  tnnum  IBot.)  wine  made  of  quinces. 
CIDRA  {Bot.)  Cider. 
CI'ELING  {ArchU.)  vide  CeiUng. 

CIERGE  {Ecc.)  a  wax  taper,  such  as  is  carried  about  iq 
processions. 

CiERoi  d*eau  {Archit.)  French  for  a  wato-  spoot. 

CIFRA  {ArUh.)  a  cypher. 

CI'GNUS  {Ant.)  a  measure  of  two  drams. 

CI'LERY  {Archit^)  a  term  for  the  drapery  or  fi>Uage  that  is 
wrought  upon  the  heads  of  pillars. 

CPLIA  {Anat.)  the  eye-lashes,  or  extreme  parts  of  the 

palp^rcBj  or  eye-lids,  which  are  cartilaginous,  and  have  the 
nairs  inserted  in  them.  Ruff".  Ephes.  de  Apell.  Part.  Corp. 
Hum.  1. 1 ;  Gal.  de  Usu.  Part.  1.  10,  c.  7 ;  Plin.  L  1 1 ,  c.  37. 

CI'LIARY  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  several  parts  belonging  to 
the  cilia,  or  e^e-lashes ;  as  the — Ciliary  Glands,  i.  e.  ex- 
cretory ducts  m  the  inner  edge  of  each  eve-lids. — CUiary 
ligament,  the  circular  portion  that  divides  the  choroid 
membraAe  irom  the  iris.^Ciiiary  pro<xsseSf  the  white  f<dds 
at  the  margin  of  the  uvea  of  the  eye. — Ciliary  Mutok^ 
that  part  of  the  muscidus,  ot  biadari$  palp^rarumt  which 
lies  nearest  to  the  cUia. 

CI'LIATE  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  leaf, >jsm  cifiateM,  a 
leaf,  the  edge  of  whicn  is  guarded  by  parallel  IvistlM,  lon- 
gitudinally, that  have  the  appearance  m  dUat  or  eye-ladies, 
as  in  the  Drosera  Crasuln,  Erica,  &c.  This  epiuiet  is  ap- 
plied in  the  same  sense  to  the  Stnule,  the  Spike,  and  the 
Corolla,  as  in  Rue,  Menyanthes,  Tropaoium,  &c. 

CILIBA'NTUM  {AM.)  vide  CUUbantes. 

Cl'LICES  (Ant.)  vide  CUida  Velamenta. 

CILI'CIA  Veiamenta  {Ant,)  Garments  made  of  goat's  hair, 
with  which  the  Arabians  also  made  their  tents.  The  an- 
cients frequently  used  them  in  the  service  of  the  camp, 
and  also  at  sea.  Viiruv.  I.  10,  c.  22;  Varr.  de  Re  Rust. 
I.  2,  c.  2;  Ascon.  in  Verr.  1,  c.38;  Serv.  in  Virg.  Georg. 
1.  S,  v.  311;  Veget.h^,  c.  6. 

CiLiciA  terra  {Min.)  a  bituminous  substance  which,  when 
boiled,  becomes  viscous  like  birdlime,  and  was  applied  to 
the  stocks  of  vines  for  the  protecUon  of  the  roots. 

CI'LUM  {Anat.)  vide  CiUa. 

Cl'LLlBiC  {Ant)  vide  dUibantes. 

CILLIBA'NTES  {AnU)  uAAij9<orff,  dlUba,  laxiilfimt,  rests  or 
tables,  with  three  legs,  used  by  the  ancients  to  li^  their 
shields  upon.  Fest.de  Verb.  Signif.i  Ht^fiAkus  Smdatt 
Sckol,  in  Aristoj^. 

CI'LLO  {Med.)  one  who  is  affiMsted  with  a  peipetaal  trem- 
bling of  the  upper  e3re-lids ;  a  cUlendOt  u  e.  nownds,  ftom 
being  in  a  contmual  agitation. 

CILLO'N £S  {Ant.)  Minstrels  using 6Jtby  or  obM» gesturet. 

CILLCSIS  {Med.)  a  spasmodic  tremuing  of  the  eyelids. 

CILO  {Med.)  one  who  has  a  head  with  a  dwrp  crown  like  a 
sugar  loaf.   Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

CI'MA  {Bot.)  the  top  of  an  heR). 

CiMA  {Archit.)  or  Sima,  a  moulding  something  like  an  S ; 
what  is  now  called  an  O.  G.  ogee  ;  and  by  the  Greeks 
j^ffTioi,  cymatium,  a  small  wave,  ^ntfying  a  wave4ike  er- 
nament. — Ccau  rofa,  or  the  Cima  reverta*   [yiAe  ArM* 
tecture"] 

CIMATIUM  (Archit.)  vide  Cima, 

CIME'LIARCH  {Ant.)  tut/Mfii^m,  the  chief  keeper  of  the 
plate,  vestments,  and  atfnJiw,  treasures  of  the  dinrch  in 
general.    Cesl,  Rkodig.  Antiq.  Lea.  1.  i,  c.  9. 

CIMELIARCHIUM  {Ant.)  wt,f»mxmfz**»,  the  plane  whertt 
the  treasures  of  the  church  were  kepC 

CIME'LIUM  lArchaot.)  from  mtftixm,  a  treasure:  and  a 
treasury  has  been  used  to  signify  a  cabinet  of  medals. 

CIMETER  {Mil.)  yide  Scymeter.  ^^^^|^ 

Cl'MEX  (Ent.)  *^  Buff;^i^ifi^;l^i«i¥J^tort  of 
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Termin  vblch  breeds  in  wood,  paper,  straw,  &c.  and  in- 
fests the  persons  of  those  who  are  asleep.  They  are  said 
to  be  good  against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  to  cure  the 
ague.  Dioscor,  1.  2,  c  36;  J^*  Tetndi,  1,  senp.  1 ;  Iwl. 
Orig.  1.  12,  c.  6. 
CiMBX,  In  the  Linnean  systentt  Bug,  a  genus  of  animals, 
Class  Insectfif  Order  Hemiptera. 

Generic  Character.  Snout^  mUecXeA. -~Antenneg  longer 
than  the  thorax. — Bade  flat. —  Thorax  margined. 

Spedet.  The  species  are  distinguished  into,  1.  Those 
which  have  the  antenna  inserted  before  the  eyes.  2. 
l*hose  which  have  the  lip  long  and  subulate.  3.  Those 
which  have  the  thorax  spinous ;  and,  4.  lliose  whtcli 
have  the  thorax  unarmed. 
CIMICITUGA  {Bot.)  a  ^enus  of  plants.  Class  IS  Palyan- 

driot  Oi^er4  Tetragifnia, 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  let^ls 

roundish  Cor.    nectaries   four. —  Stam.  ^laments 

twenty ;  anthers  twin.— Pjst.  germ  four  to  seven ;  stifles 
recurved  ;  stigmas  longitudinal  on  the  style.— Per.  cap- 
tule*  oblong ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  on\y  qiecies  is  iae^Ctniicifiiga  ftetida,  Ac- 
taa,  &C.  seu  Thalictroides,  ^c.  a  perennial,  native  of 
Siberia. 

CI'MIER  {Mil.)  French  for  a  heavy  ornament,  which  tlie 
ancient  knights,  or  chevaliers,  were  accustomed  to  wear 
upon  their  helmets. 

CIMCLIA  Terra  {Min.)  wftwPn'«c  v»,  an  earth ;  so  called 
from  Cimolus,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  was 
f(hind  in  great  plenty.  It  was  reckoned  of  great  use  in 
discussing  tumours  and  repressing  inflammations;  and  was 
also  employed,  like  our  ruUer's  earth,  for  the  cleaning  of 
clothes.    Dioscor.  1,  5,  c.  176;  Piin.  1.  35,  c.  6. 

CiMOLiA  albat  in  the  Linnean  sustenit  ArgOla  cimoliat  is  now 
known  by  the  names  of  Cimolite,  Tobacco-Pipe  Clay,  and 
Fuller's  earth.  The  Cimaiia  purpurascetis,  another  species, 
is  the  same  as  what  is  now  called  Steatites,  or  Soap  Uock. 

CIMOLITE  (Min.)  the  Cimolia  terra,   [vide  CiWw] 

CINAUA'RIS  (Bot.)  \\Ati  Cinnabaris. 

CINABUE  (Her.)  vide  Gtdes. 

CINA-Cl'N^  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Cinchona. 

CIN^'DI  (Ant.)  Dancers  and  tumblers  among  the  ancients. 

CIN£'DUS  (Orn.)  wMiht,  the  name  of  a  sea-bird,  the  gall 
of  which  Galen  recommends  for  rubbing  the  eyelids  when 
the  superfluous  hairs  in  a  trichiasis  are  pulled  off.  Go/,  de 
Camp,  Med.,  sec,  loc.  1. 4,  c.  8. 

aNAMOMUM  (Bot.)  vide  Cinnamomum, 

CI'NAIIA  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cineraria. 

CINAROI'DES  (Bot.)  the  Protea  cinaroides  of  Linnsnu. 

CINCHO'NA  (Med.)  the  name  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  which 
is  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  Cinchona. 

CiKCiioNA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  Peru,  which  yields  the  bark  called  Peruvian  bark. 

CiKciioNA,  in  the  Linnean  Si/^em,  a  genus  of  planta^  Class 
5  Pentnndrin,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  C Ah.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor,  mo- 
nopetalous;  tube  long;  segments  lanceolate,  or  linear. — 
STAU.^fi/aments  five ;  anthers  linear. — Pist.  germ  infe- 
rior; ^yle  the  length  of  the  stamens;  stigma  thick. — 
Per.  capside  bipartite ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Cinchona  q^inalis, 
*  seu  Quinqtdna,  Common  Jesuil's-bark,  of  ofHcmal  Cin- 
chona, native  of  Peru. — Ctncfiona  pubetcens,  Pubescent 
Cinchona,  nadve  of  Peru.— CincAoiui  macrocarpa.  Long- 
fruited  Cinchona,  native  of  Santa  Fe. — Cinchona  cart' 
bceoy  Cariboean  Cinchona,  native  of  the  Caribbees. — 
Cinchona  corymbifera,  Corymbiferous  Cinchona,  native 
of  Uie  South  Sea  islands. — Cinchona  lineata,  native  of 
fit.  Dominica. — GmAonajhribtrndat  Qftinqmrn,  &c.  seu 
Trvdii^mt  native  of  Jamaica. 
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CINCINNATI,  Order  of  (Her.)  an  order  ftinned  la  Amoilca 
after  the  revolution,  by  the  officers  who  bad  borne  part 

in  the  contest. 
CINCI'NNUS  (Anat.)  the  hair  on  the  temples. 
CINCH'SIS  (Med.)  or  Cinclismus,  %tym}j^ny  or  >Mv«A«r^*i*, 

a  small  and  frequently  repeated  motion,  as  it  is  applied  by 

Hippocrates.    Hippoc.  de  Art, 
CINCTrCULUM  (Ant.)  a  short  garment  that  was  girded 

about  the  waist,  and  went  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

Plant.  Bacch.  act.  iii.  sc.  3,  v.  28. 
CINCTU'RA  (Ant.)  a  cincture;  a  girded  tunic.  QaintiL 

1. 11,  c.S. 

CFNCTUUE  (Arch.)  a  list,  or  fillet,  at  the  top  or  bottom 
of  a  column ;  that  at  the  top  is  sometimes  called  collier, 
and  sometimes  annulus, 

CI'NCTUS  (^Ant.)  a  kind  of  short  coat  girded  a  little  below 
the  breast. — Cinctus  Gabinusy  a  sort  of  garment  worn  by 
the  Gabii.  who  threw  one  part  under  their  right  arhi, 
and  the  same  lappet  back  agam  over  the  lefl  shoulder.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  on  the 
occasion  of  a  Gabinian  excursion,  when  the  enemy  was 
repulsed.  It  was  used  by  the  priests  who  officiated  at  the 
sacrifices,  as  we  learn  from  Lucan. 
Lncan,  1.1,  v.595. 

Pwtifim,  uteri  qu3tu$  tit  permiua  pctMat, 
Tnrba  minor  rilw  icfMitur  iuedneta  Galnna. 

Also  by  the  consul  on  opening  the  Tonple  of  Janus,  and 
declaring  war,  as  Virgil  informs  us : 
Virg,  JEn,  1, 7,  v.  612. 

fyu  Q«{rfii«tt  trolM,  eiactaqM  GMiu 
Inngnis,  rtterat  ttridntia  Umina  Qmtttt, 

It  was  likewise  worn  on  other  solemn  occasions,  as  in  the 
case  of  Decius,  who  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his 
country :  also  by  the  Renerals  when  they  burned  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,  and  dielike.  Liv,  1. 8,  c.9 ;  Appian,  Mithnd, 
Bell.;  Serv.in  Virg. 
CINEFA'CTION  (Chem.)  the  reducing  any  substance,  but 
particularly  vegetable  «ubstances,  to  tne  state  of  ashes,  ur 
powder. 

CINERA'RIA  (Ecd)  Ash- Wednesday,  or  the  first  day  of 
Lent. 

Cineraria  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  S^genetia, 
Order  s  Poltfgamia  Superfiaa. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  common  simple  leaflets  equal. 
— CoR.  compound,  radiated;  coroUets  hermaphrodite; 
proper funnelshaped.—STAM.jS/ameB/s  five;  anther  cylin- 
dric.—Pi3T.^«rm  oblong;  filiform ;  stigmas  two*— 
Per.  none;  calyx  unchanged;  seeds  solitary;  pappus 
hairy ;  receptacle  naked. 

Species.  The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  and  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  the  Cineraria  nivea,  &c.  seu 
Doria,  &c. —  Cineraria  incisaf  seu  Doria. — Cineraria 
pinnatifida^  seu  Doria. — Cineraria  bipinnaia.^Cineraria 
Jtlifolia. — Cineraria  geifolia,  Solidago,  &c,  Othonga,  ceu 
Jacobeea,  &c.  Kidney-leaved  Cineraria. 

Of  the  second  kind  are  the  following,  namely,  the — Cme- 
raria  malvafolia,  naUve  of  the  Canaries. — Cineraria  Si? 
birica,  Olhonna,  seu  Jacobaastrum,  Jacobeeoides,  seu  So' 
lidago,  &c.  native  of  Siberia. — Cineraria  palustrist  Soli- 
dago, Jacobaia,  seu  Conyza^  Marsh  Cineraria,  native  of 
Europe. — Cineraria  integrl/olia,KaJacobtta,&c.  Moun- 
tain Cineraria,  orlHcawort,  native  of  Austria. — Cineraria 
Senecio,  Solidago^  seu  Jacobiea,  &c.  Heart-leaved  Cine- 
raria, &c.  But  the  Cineraria  longifolia  Othonna,  seu 
Jacobaa,  native  of  Austria,  is  a  biennial ;  and  also — 
Cineraria  campeslris,  seu  Otkonna,  &c.  native  of  Sweden. 
C*BaMh,Pi»,i  Ger,Htrh,t  Park.Theat,Botttn,i  Rati 
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CINERA'RIUM  {Chm.)  the  ash-hole  of  a  chemical  instru- 
ment. 

CINERA'RII  (Ecd.)  a  name  for  those  who  venerated  the 

ashes  of  the  martyrs. 
CINERA'RIUS  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  tire-man  who  attended  to 

the  ashes  which  were  used  for  the  colouring  the  hair  of 

the  females. 

CI'NERES  itiuwci  (Med,)         Clavellati  cineres. 

CINERITIOUS  (Anat.)  ash-coloured;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  ash-colour;  also  to  other  substances  resembling 
ashes  in  colour,  or  consistence. 

CINERITIUM  (Chem.)  a  cupel,  or  test;  so  called  from  iu 
being  commonly  made  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables. 

CINE'RULAM  \Chem.)  a  name  for  Spodium. 

CIKETUS  (Anal.)  a  name  for  the  diaphragm. 

CINGULA'RIA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Lycopodium. 

CI'NGULUM  mercuriale  (Med.)  or  Ctnguhm  sapientia}  a 
sort  of  beiti  or  girdle,  invented  by  Rulandus,  which  con- 
Buted  of  a  woculen  cloth  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
mercury,  and  filled  with  hog's  lard.  ^ 

CxNGULUM  venerit  (Palmis,)  a  semicircle  drawn  from  the 
space  between  the  middle  and  fore-finger  to  that  between 
the  little  finger  and  the  ring-finger. 

CINIFICATUM  (Chem.)  vide  Ctdcimtum. 

Cl'NIFLO  (CA«m.)  a  name  for  a  vain  boaster  in  chemistry. 

CI'NIPHES  (Ent.)  a  name  for  certain  flies  which  sting  se- 
vL>rely»  and  are  therefore  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt. 

CI'NIS  lixivius  (Chem.)  lye  made  of  ashes. 

Cl'NNA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Monandria,  Or- 
der 2  Di^ia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glume  one  flower. — Cor.  s?kwc 
bivalve. —  St  AM.  ^lament  one;  anther  oblong.— Pist. 
germ  turbinated;  stales  two ;ri^gi)MS longer ,~-Pbr. none; 
glunte  involving ;  teed  one. 
Spedet.  The  only  species  is  Cinna  arundinaua,  seu  Agrostis 
Cittnmf  a  perennial,  native  of  Canada. 

CI'NNABAR  (Min.)  Cinnabarist  wmfittft  i  I.  A  mixture  of 
the  blood  of  the  dragon  and  the  elephsAit,  which  was  called 
1^  the  Indians  Minium,  Plin,  1. 33»  c.  7.  2.  The  gum  of 
an  Indian  tree,  called  Dragon's  blood.  3.  A  soft  red  stone, 
called  also  Minium^  which  it  resembles  in  colour.  Ac- 
cwxting  to  Thei^rastus  and  Dioscondea  there  are  two 
sorts  of  dnnabar:  the  native^  which  is  dug  out  of  the  mines 
in  Spain,  and  the  ^^ctitiout.  Cinnabar  consists  of  a  bright 
red  sand,  which  was  discovered  by  one  Callias,  an  Athe- 
nian. Theopkratt.  de  Lapid.i  Dmcor.  1.  5,  c.  109  ;  Plin, 
I.  SS,  c  7.  Cinnabar,  in  modem  mtneratogtf,  is  likewise 
native  and  factitious. — The  native  dnnabar  is  a  ponderous, 
red,  sulphureous  ore  of  quicksilver  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  East  Indies. — The  Jactitious  Cinnabar  is  a 
retf  sulphuret  of  mercury,  or  a  preparation  of  antimony 
and  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury,  which,  when  reduced 
to  a  powder,  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Ver- 
milion.   Aldrm.  Mux.  Metall. 

CINNABARI'NUM  Balsamum  (Bot.)  a  balsam  very  similar 
to  the  balsam  of  sulphur. 

CINNAMO'MUM,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  the  Laurus 
cinnamomum. 

CI'NNAMON  (Bot.)  the  bark  of  the  Cinnamon-tree,  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomum  of  LinuKUs,  which  chiefly  ^rows  in 
Ceylop.  This  bark  yields  a  fragrant  volatile  oil  of  a  pun- 
gent taste,  a  water  prepared  by  infusion,  and  a  tincture 
which  is  prepared  hy  digestion.— C^ow  cinnamon  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  the  fruit  of  which  is  often 
substituted  for  real  cloves. — Cinnamon  footer,  a  water  dis- 
tilled from  the  bark  of  this  tree. 

CIKN  AMCyNUM  (Bot.)  wit^fMr,  Cinnamon-tree,  the  name 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  o<p,  or  nJip,  a  reed, 


and  the  Greek  tf^/M*.  This  tree  was  found  by  the  an- 
cients both  in  Arabia  and  India,  and  its  bark,  which  was 
called  Cinnamomttmt  or  Cinnamon,  was  reckoned  of  a 
heating,  emollient,  and  concocting  quality.  Nicand.  in 
Theriac. ;  TheophraH.  1.  9,  c.  5 ;  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1. 9, 
c.  20 ;  Herodot.  1. 3,  c.  I U ;  Dioscor,  1. 1,  c.  IS;  Plin.  1.  IS, 
c  19;  Gal.de  Simpl.  1.6. 

CI'NNARIS  (Bot.)  a  herb  which  affords  a  remedy  against 
poison  to  the  stag  and  hart.    Plin.  1. 8,  c.  7. 

CINNIOGLOTTUS  (Ahfiem.)  and  cinnatus,  terms  coined 
by  Paracelsus  to  express  the  total  destruction  and  cor- 
ruption of  mineral  bodies.    Parac,  Chirurg.  1. 5.  c.  7. 

CINCyUA'IN  (Mil.)  an  order  of  battle  in  former  times, 
which  consisted  of  five  battalions  drawn  up  so  as  to  make 
three  lines,  i.  e.  a  van,  main  body, 'and  reserve. 

CI'NQUEFOIL  (Bot.)  or  five-leaved  grass,  a  perennial,  the 
PotentUla  rrptana  of  Linnseus.  The  root  of  this  plant  has 
a  bitterish  taste,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  styptic. 

CiHQUEFOiL  (Archit.)  an  ornament  in  the  pointed  style  of 
architeiAure,  consisting  of  five  cuspidated  divisions. 

CiKQUEFoiL  (Her.)  this  plant,  as  a  charge, 
answers  to  the  five  senses  of  man,  and  de- 
notes  that  the  bearer  conquers  his  affec- 
tions and  appetites.  Among  the  modem  ex- 
amples of  this  charge  is  that  in  the  annexed 
figure,  being  the  arms  of  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom,  "  Quarterly,  for  Hamilton  Ist 
and  4th  gules  three  cinquefoUs  pierced  argent.  For  Arran 
2d  and  sSargent,  a  ship  with  her  sails  furled," 

CI'NQUE-PORTS  (Law)  a  name  for  the  five  ports  towards 
the  coast  of  France,  namely,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney, 
Winchelsea,  and  Rye;  which  it  was  formerly  thought  ex- 
pedient to  watch  with  particular  vigilance :  tor  which  rea- 
son a  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  appointed,  and 
other  privileges  were  granted  to  them.    4  Inst.  222. 

CINQUENI'LLES  (Mil.)  French  for  thick  ropes  used  in  the 
artillery  service  for  throwing  pontoons  across  a  river, 

CI'NTRE  (Archit.)  or  ceintre,  the  figure  of  an  arch,  or  any 
curved  timber,  which  is  used  in  roofs,  &c. 

CINY'RA  (Mus.)  in  the  Hebrew  iijd,  Greek  kif^;  a  mu- 
sical instrument  of  the  harp  kmd  used  at  funerals. 

CINZI'LLA  (^Med.)  vide  Zona. 

CI'ON  (Anat.)  xim,  the  name  of  the  uvula,  from  its  pyrimi- 
dal  shape.  Aret.  de  Caus.  et  Sig.  Acut.Morb.  1.  1,  c*2. 
2.  A  diseased  enlargement  of  the  uvula.  3.  An  excres- 
cence of  a  umilar  shape  in  ihe  pudendum  muUebre,  Hqt- 
poc,  de  MuL 

CICVNIA  (JcA.)  ««H(,  the.  middle  parts  of  the  whelks  and 
purple-fish  near  the  centre  of  the  stria,  which,  when  cal- 
cined, are  more  caustic  than  the  rest.   Diosa>r.  1. 2,  c.  6. 

CrONIS  (Med.)  a  diseased  enlargement  and  painful  swelUng 

of  the  uvula. 

CI'PHER  (Arith.)  vide  Cjfffher. 

Cl'PHRA  (Ariih.)  vide  Ci/pher. 

CIPORE'MA  (jBo/.)  a  species  of  Garlic. 

CITPUS  (Ant^  a  small,  low  column,  with  an  inscription, 
serving  as  a  memorial  of  any  thing :  when  placed  on  a  road 
it  indicated  the  distances  of  places,  and  when  erected 
over  a  grave  it  contained  the  epitaph,  to  which  the  poets 
allude. 

ifor.  1.1,  sat.  8,  v.  12. 

MilU  fidti  infrmte,  tr»etnt>i»  cippm  in  agrnm 
Hie  dabat ;  liandei  momtaitiUum  m  uqutntur. 

Per.  Sat.  v.  36. 

Attx?  Am  Mffr  nppwt  Niwc  ntpriMl  MM ? 

As  6ie  Romans  'vere  buried  on  their  awo  lands,  it  was 
customary  to  inscribe  these  letters  on  the  cippi,  H  M  H  N  S, 
i.e.  Hoc  monumentum  hmi  wfa  am  sBmUurfUt  preyat-tfie 
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heir  from  iajf'mg  claim  to  the  ground  occupied -b)^  tlie  mo- 
nument; whicli  explains  the  aHusion  in  the  quotation  given 
firom  Horace.  The  cymi  were  also  used  as  landmarks. 
Bitd.  in  Pand,  p.  16 ;  Lay.  Comm.  Reip.  liotn.  1. 3,  c.  18 ; 
Bergier.  de  Viis  AliL  i.  2»  $  38.  &c 

Cippus  was  also  the  name  of  oUicr  things,  as  1 .  A  pu- 
nisliment  among  the  Romans  resembling  the  titoeks. 
Aul.  Cell.  1. 16,  C.7 ;  Suidas.—%  A  sharp  slake,  or  pal- 
lisado,  in  fortifications.    Cm.  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  7.  c.  73. 
CIRCA'DA  {Ecc.)  a  tribute  anciently  paid  to  tlie  bishop,  or 

arch-deacon,  for  visiting  the  church. 
CIRCiE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  2  Diandria^  Or- 
der 1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved ;  Icajlets 
ovate. — Cor.  petals  two. — St  am.  Jilanicit  Is  two;  anthers 
roundish. — Pisx.  germ  turbinate;  x/y/t  filiform ;  stigma 
obtuse. — Per.  capsule  turbinate,  ovate;  seeds  solitary. 

Species.  The  two  species  are — Circaa  lutetiana,  Solani- 
Jbliat  &c.  seu  Herta,  &c.  Common  Enchanter's  Night- 
shade, a  perennial,  native  of  Europe. — Ciraea  alpina, 
Mountain  Enchanter's  Nightshade,  a  perenniali  native 
of  Europe. 

CIRCELLIO'NES  (M.)  vide  Circumcdliones. 

ClRCEfMSES  Ludi  {Ant.)  Circensian  ^nmes,  Roman  ex- 
ercisef  so  called  because  they  were  exhibited  in  the  circus. 
They  consisted  of  fighting  with  swords,  staves,  or  pikes, 
wrestling,  running,  horse-racing,  leapkig,  boxing,  quoits, 
and  the  like.  Ino  first  Circensian  Games  were  exhibited 
OQ  the  occasion  of  seiEing  the  Sabine  virgins. 

Km  pntkl  kine  Bamam,  «t  roptm  liiM  martSMnm 
Cmuam  eonac  magiik  CireeimbM  aetit 
Addkkrmtt 

These  games  were  either  ordinary,  or  extraordinary.  Hie 
ordinary,  or  grand  games,  lasted  five  days,and  commenced 
on  the  15th  of  September.  The  extraordinary  games  were 
exhibited  either  on  the  occasion  of  dedicating  a  temple, 
or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  consuls,  and  the  like.  Liv.  I.  44, 
c.  9 ;  Tac.  AnnaL  1. 2,  C.  83 ;  Suet.  Aug.  c.  -tS ;  Panina.  de 
Lud.  Cir. 

CIRCENSIS  {Ant.)  of  or  belonging  to  the  Circus,  as  cir- 
cense  tomentum^  coarse  flocks,  or  stuffing  made  of  chaif, 
which  were  so  called  because  they  were  sold  in  the  Circus 
to  poor  peo^e. 

CI'RCGEMOT  {ArchiEoi.)  vide  Chirchgemot. 

CIRCINA'LIS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  applied  to  leaves  in  folia- 
tion which  are  roiled  in  spirally  downwards,  the  tip  occupy- 
ing the  centre,  as  in  tlie  rems  and  some  Palms. 

CIRCINATION  {Archit.)  a  marking  or  measuring  with  the 
compasses.    Vitrwo.  1.9,  c.8. 

CrRClNUS  {Geom.)  a  pair  of  corniMUses.  Viirwv.  1. 9,  c.  8. 

CIRCITO'RES  [MU.)  the  soldiers  who  went  the  rounds  at 
nighu    Veget.  I.  S,  c.  8. 

Cl'RCIUS  {Ant.)  a  vehement  southern  wind  blowing  from 
France  through  It^y. 

CI'RCLE  (Geom.)  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curve  line, 
odled  thtcmua^erence,  every  where  equally  distant  from 
«  point  within  it  called  the  centre.  The  circumference  of 
every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  360  ec|ual  parts, 
called  degrees,  marked  ^  each  degree  into  60  nunutes,  or 
primes,  marked  ',  each  minute  into  60  seconds,  marked 
and  so  on.  A  right  line  is  said  to  touch  a  circle  when 
meeting  the  same,  and  bein^  produced,  it  does  not  cut  it, 
as  in  fig.  I.   Circles  are  said  to  touch  each  other,  which 

Fig.  1.  Pl^  t.  Fig.  S.  il*.  4. 
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tneeting  do  not  cut  one  another,  as  in  ]*  Right  linei 
in  a  circle  are  said  to  be  equally  distant  from  the  centre 
when  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  to  them  are 
equal,  as  B  A,  A  C,  in  fig.  2.—  A  segment  of  a  circle  is  ft 
figure  contained  under  a  ri^ht  line  and  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  as  in  fig.  3.  An  angle  is  said  to 
stmid  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  when  right  lines 
whidi  contain  the  an^le  receive  any  part  of  the  circum- 
ierence,  as  in  fig.  4f.  [vide  GeometryA^  Cirdes  tfthe  higher 
■  orders  are  curves,  the  properties  of  which  are  expressed 
by  the  following  equations: 

3^%j^i:y:a  — xory"     1  ssx^a  — « 
x"  ■.y'' :: y' :  a  ~-  x"  or     +  "'si^u  —  x^': 
where  a  is  the  axis,  s  is  the  absciss,  and  y  the  ordinate. 
Curves  defined  by  this  equation,  will  be  ellipses  when  m 
is  an  odd  number:  but  when  m  and  n  are  each  equal  tn  I 
the  equation  becomes  that  of  the  common  circle. —  Circle 
of  curvature,  that  circle  which  has  the  same  curvature  witi* 
any  curve  at  a  given  point.    It  is  otherwise  called  the 
circle  of  eqmcurxaiure  ;  also  the  osculating  circle,  because 
tlie  circle  is  said  to  osculate  the  cun'e  at  the  point  where  it 
touches.   The  radius  of  this  circle  is  called  the  radius  of 
curvature,  and  its  centre  the  centre  of  curvature. 

Circle  of  the  sphere  (Astron.)  is  anr  circle  that  cuts  the 
mundane  sphere,  or  has  the  circumurence  in  its  surface. 
These  circles  are  either  moveable  or  &JteA.~~  Moveable 
circles  are  those  whose  circumferences  revolve  with  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  as  the  meridians,  &c. — The  ^ed 
circles  are  those  which  have  their  circumferences  in  the 
immoveable  surface,  and  conse(juentIy  do  not  revolve  with 
it_,  as  the  Equator  and  Ecliptic.  These  circles  are  also 
distinguished  into  ^reat  or  lesser  circles.  Great  di^let 
are  those  whicli  divide  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts,  as 
the  Horizon,  the  Meridian,  the  Equator  or  the  lEcIiptic, 
the  Colures,  Aziiuuth,  Vertical  Circles,  Circles  of  Decli- 
nation and  of  Latitudes.— Z.ex<er  Circles  are  those  which 
divide  the  sphere  into  two  unequal  parts,  having  neither 
the  same  centre  nor  diameter  as  the  sphere.  These  are 
the  Tropics,  the  Polar  Circles,  Circles  of  Longitude, 
Circles  of  Perpetual  Apparition  and  Occultation,  Circles 
of  Position,  &c.  [vide  Astronomy'] — Circle  of  the  eqtaint 
is  a  circle  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  described  on  the  centre 
of  the  eguant. — Horary  Circlet  or  Hour  Circle,  a  small 
brazen  circle  fixed  to  the  north  pole,  and  divided  into 
twenty-four  hours,  with  an  index  to  point  them  out,  and 
thereby  to  show  the  difierence  of  the  meridians  in  Ume.— 
Circle  of  illumination  is  an  imaginary  circle  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  which  separates  the  illuminated  side,  or  hemi- 
sphere of  the  earth,  from  the  dark  side.^ — Circles  ^  ex- 
cursion  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  it  that  the  excursions  of  the  planets 
towards  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  included  within 
them.  They  are  usually  fixed  at  10°. — Diurnal  circles  are 
immovable  circles,  supposed  to  be  described  by  the  stars 
and  other  points  of  the  Heavens  in  Uieir  diurnal  rotation 
round  the  earth. 

CiBCLE  (Xcg*.]  the  fault  of  an  avguraentwhidi  supposes  the 
principle  which  it  should  prove,  and  afterwards  proves  the 
principle  by  the  thing  whifh  it  seems  to  have  proved. 

CittCLE  (Po«V.)  tt  division  of  the  German  empire,  which  has 
a  right  of  voting  at  the  diet 

CIRCOCE'LE  {Med.)  from  a  dilatation  of  a  veto,  and 
MAii,  a  rupture ;  a  varicose  distention  and  enlargement  of 
the  spennatic  veins. 

CI'RCUIT  electrical  (Nat.)  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid 
from  the  charged  surface  of  an  electric  body  to  the  op- 
posite surface,  into  which  the  discharge  is  made. 

Circuit  {Mii.\  I.  The  space  immediately  round  any  town, 
or pUce.  2.  The circmtous niard^.oCMddi^^i(hadiil 
go  in  a  direct  course.  '         ^  O 
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CIRCUITIO  (Ant.)  going  the  lounds  m  soldien  on  guard 
do.    Mde  Cireitoret] 

CIRCUITOR  {Ant.)  nde  Circitorei. 

CI'RCUITS  {I^w)  certain  divisions  of  the  kingdom  which 
the  fudges  are  appmnted  to  virit  tvice  a  Tear  for  the 
administration  of  jostice.  Of  these  dicuits  tliere  are  rix, 
namely — Muilantf,  including  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Rutland*  Lincoln,  NotUngham,  Derby.  Leicester,  War- 
wick.— NoTfolk,  including  Bucks,  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk. — Home  circuit,  including 
Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey. — Oxfiird  circuitt 
including  Berks,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Salop,  Gloucester, 
Monmouth,  Stafford,  Worcester. — fVestem  circuit,  in- 
cluding Southampton,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  (Cornwall, 
Somerset. — Nortnem,  including  York,  Durham,  Northum- 
beriand,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire. 

CIRCU'ITY  OF  ACTION  (Law)  circuitus  adionis.  a  longer 
course  of  proceeding  to  recover  a  thing  sued  for  than  is 
needful. 

d'RCULAR  (MiM.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  in  the  form 
of,  or  appertaining  to,  a  circle ;  as — Circular  arcs,  any 
parts  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. — Circular  instru- 
ments, otherwise  called  reflecting  or  mtiUijplying  cirdes, 
.  instruments  which,'  like  Hadley's  octant,  and  the  marine 
sextant,  serve  for  taking  the  altitudes,  distances,  &c.  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  particularly  by  sea.  They  derive  their 
name  from  their  figure,  which  consists  of  s  whole  circle 
instead  of  a  part,  and  are  recommended  for  their  accuracy 
in  diminishing  the  errors  of  division  and  eccentrifuty  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  reflection.— Ctrcu^r  lines,  are  lines 
relating  to  the  circle,  as  rines,  tangents,  &c« — Cireuhr 
numbers  are  those  numbers  whose  powers  end  in  the  same 
digits  as  the  roots  themselves,  as  5,  the  square  of  which  is 
25,  the  cube  125,  &c. — Circular  varti  are  the  five  parts  of 
a  riffht-angled  or  a  quadrantal  spherical  triangle;  namely, 
the  legs,  the  complement  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  the  two 
complehients  of  the  two  oblique  angles.  They  are  also 
called  Napier's  circular  narts^  because  he  gave  a  rule  in  his 
logarithms  respecting  tnese  parts,  by  which  he  proposed 
to  comprehend  within  one  theorem,  all  the  rules  for  the 
solution  of  right-angled  spherical  triangles.— Circ«/rtr  ring 
is  the  measure  or  space  included  between  two  concentric 
circles,  and  the  area  of  it  is  consequently  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  areas  of  the  two  circles. — Circular  sailing 
is  the  mode  of  navigation  which  is  performed  upon  the 
nrc  of  a  great  circle.  —  Circular  sectors  are  the  areas 
bounded  by  any  arc  of  a  circle  and  two  radii. — Circular 
segment  is  the  space  bounded  by  any  arc  and  its  chord. 

Circular  (Com^  or  Circular  letter,  a  letter  printed  or 
written  in  the  same  form,  which  is  sent  round  to  any 
number  of  persons,  to  serve  in  the  place  of  an  adverUse- 
ment 

CiRCCLAR  {Bot^  vide  Orbiculate. 

Circular  Velocity  (Attron.)  a  term  denoting  the  velocity 
of  a  planet  or  a  revolving  body,  which  is  measured  by  the 
arc  of  a  circle. 

CI'RCULATE  {Math.)  vide  Circulating. 

CIRCULATING  DECIMALS  (iVfoM.)  also  called  recurring 
or  repeating  decimals,  or  simply  circulates,  are  those  deci- 
mal numbers  in  which  a  figure  or  figures  are  perpetually 
repeated,  as  *6464€4',  &c. — The  circulates  are  simple, 
compound,  or  mixed. — A  simple  circulate  is  that  which 
consuls  of  one  figure  repeated,  as  *222,  &c.  which  is 

marked  *2 . — A  compound  or  multifde  circulate  is  that  in  which 

several  figures  are  repeated,  as  '232323,  marked  thus  -23 ,  and 

•234234234,  marked  thus  -234 . — A  mixed  dradale  is  that 
which  consists  of  other  figures  that  are  not  repeated,  as 

4-222,  or  4*3  and  45*^^  >   That  part  of  the  circle  which 
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repeats  is  called  the  repetend,  and  the  whole  rmetend,' 
supposed  infinitely  continued,  is  equal  to  a  vulgar  mictioa 
whose  numerator  is  the  repeating  figure^  and  iu  deno- 

*2    *  •  23 

mioator  the  same  number  of  nines,  as  *8  =  - ;  8S  =  — ; 


CIRCULATION  (Anat.)  the  circular  or  circulating  action 
of  the  blood  which  passes  from  the  heart  through  the 
arteries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  returns  back  to 
the  heart  through  the  veins.  By  means  of  this  regular 
motion,  the  whole  animal  economy  is  kept  in  order. 

Circulation  {Chem.)  the  particular  motion  which  is  raised 
in  liquors  by  the  application  of  fire,  that  causes  the  va* 
pours  to  rise  and  fall. 

Circulation  of  the  sap  {Bot.)  is  a  similar  process  that  goes 
forward  with  the  sap  or  juice  in  plants,  as  widi  .the  blood 
in  the  animal  body. 

Circulation  of  moneif  (Com.)  is  the  passing  of  money  from 
hand  to  hand  according  to  some  given  value. 

CIRCULATO'RES  {Ant.)  mountebanks  and  jugglen  who 
went  about  amusing  the  people. 
Mart.  1.  10,  ep.  3. 

£f  fotda  lingux  jrrobra  chcaiatnei*. 

Apul.  Melam.  1. 1 ;  Schol.  Juv.  sat.  6,  v.  582. 
CIRCULATOOIIUM  {Chem.)  Circulatory,  a  chemical  di- 
gesting vessel,  in  which  the  fluid  performs  a  circulatorjr 
motion. 

Cl'RCULATORY  LETTERS  (Ecc.)  or  Circular  letters, 
letters  which  are  sent  into  different  parts  of  a  khigdom  ot 
a  particular  province  by  archbishoiu  or  bishops. 

CIRCULA'TUM  (Chem.)  a  preparation  firom  sea  salt,  so 
called  by  Paracelsus,  who  gave  the  name  of  Circulatum 
majus  to  the  preparation  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  of  mer- 
cury and  sea  salt,  and  that  of  Ctrctdatum  minus  to  Ae 
preparation  of  sea  salt,  water,  the  juice  of  the  radish-root, 
and  alcohol  of  wine.  Some  affirm  that  the  former  is  no 
more  than  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  latter  only 
spirit  of  vinegar. 

CI'RCULl  IGNEI  (Med.)  vide  Eclampsis. 

CI'RCULUS  (Anat.)  >««*•(,  any  round  or  annular  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  circulus  oculi,  the  orb  of  tlie  eye.  Hippoc. 
de  Mora.  1. 2,  &c. ;  Gtd,  de  Usu  Part.— Circulus  arteriosus, 
the  artery  which  runs  round  the  iris,  so  as  to  ibrm  a 
circle. 

Circulus  (Surg.)  surgical  instruments  adapted  to  the  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  Sctdtet.  Armam,  Chimrgi 
tab.  22,  43,  &c. — Circulus  quadruplex,  a  kind  of  bandage 
having  a  fourfold  circle. — Gat.  de  Fasc. 

Circulus  (Chem.)  a  round  iron  instrument  which  is  used  for 
cutting  off  the  neck  of  a  gloss,  and  which  is  otherwise  called 
an  Aboreviatorium. 

CIRCUMAGE'NTES  MUSCULI  (Anat.)  muscles  that 
help  to  turn  the  eye  about. 

CIRCUM A'MBIEnT  (Nat.)  an  epithet  for  the  air  that  im- 
mediately surrounds  the  earth. 

CIRCUMCAULA'LIS  (Med.)  a  name  for  the  iumea  adnata 
of  the  eye.   ^ef.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  9,  d . 

CIRCUMCELLIO'NES  (Eee.)  a  branch  of  the  Donatists  in 
Africa,  in  the  fourth  century,  so  called  because  they  led 
a  vagabond  life,  and  committed  so  many  irre^arities  that 
they  called  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  power,  by 
which  they  were  suppressed.  St.  August.  Heeres.  69; 
Baron.  Annul.  Ann.  331,  &c. ;  Prateol.  Doctrin.  om«. 
Haret. 

CIRCUMCIDANE'UM  VINUM  {Ant.)  wine  of  the  last 
pressing,  after  the  grape-husks  luive  been  all  mashed  and 
cut  to  pieces  to  be  b"«^fffz?^^^ryj  Og  IC 
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CIRCUMCI'SION  (Theol.)  npi»r«i,  or  infum,  a  rite  or 
ceremony  among  the  Jews,  perfonned  by  cutting  off  the 
pntputium,  or  foreskin.  This  ceremony  was  firyt  annexed 
Dy  God,  as  a  seal  to  the  covenant  which  He  made  with 
Abraham,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the  body  of  Mosaic 
institutions.  Herodotus  speaks  of  this  custom  as  having 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  neighbouring 
people,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  the  Israelites. 

Circumcision  {Ecc.)  or  the  feast  of  Circumcision,  a  festival 
celebrated  in  the  Christian  church  on  the  first  of  January, 
in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  circumcision. 

CIRCUMDU^CTION  (Law)  is  a  term  applied  in  the  Scotch 
law  to  the  time  allowed  for  bringing  proof  of  allegiances, 
which  being  elapsed,  if  either  party  sue  for  circumduction 
of  the  time  of  proving,  it  has  the  effect  that  no  proof  can 
afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  cause  must  be  determined 
as  it  stood  when  circumduction  was  obtained. 

CIRCU'MFERENCE  {Math.)  rtf.^ifw,  the  line  or  lines 
generally  which  bound  any  figure,  but  particularly  the 
curve  line  which  bounds  the  circle,  and  is  every  where 
equidistant  from  the  point  called  the  centre.  Budia,  Elem. 
I>cf.  1. 1,  3. 

CIRCUM'FERENTOR  {Math.)  Vn  instmment  used  in  sur- 
veying, consisting  of  a  large  box  and  needle  fastened  on 
to  the  middle  of  a  brass  index,  with  sights  at  each  end  of 
the  index,  as  in  the  subjoined  figure.   The  quantity  of 


angles  may  be  taken  in  the  following  manner :  supposin, 
Uie  angle  to  be  E  K  G,  place  the  instrument  at  K,  wit 
the  Bower  de  luce  of  the  card  towards  you ;  then  direct  the 
sights  to  E,  and  observe  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the 
south  end  of  the  needle,  which  suppose  295;  then  turning 
the  instrument  about  on  its  stand,  direct  the  sights  to  G, 
noting  again  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the  south  end  of  the 
needle,  which  suppose  to  be  213  ;  then  subtracting  the 
less  from  the  greater^  the  remainder  is  the  quantity  of  the 
angle  sought ;  as  295  —  213  =  82  degrees,  the  quantity  of 
the  angle. 

CIRCU'MFERUS  ( Sot.)  an  epithet  signifying  winding  round, 

as  the  tendrils  of  the  hop  twist  round  the  pole. 
CI'RCUMFLEX  (Gram.)  an  accent  which  when  placed  over 

a  fyllable  makes  it  long,  as  this  markr ),  and  this  ( ' )  in  Latin. 
CIRCUMFLEOCUS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  muscle  of 

the  pdate  which  serves  to  draw  down  the  velum  peudtdum 

paJati,  and  then  to  the  side  towards  the  pterygoia  process. 
CIRCUMFOHA'NEI  {Ant,)  an  epiAet  for  mountebanks. 
CIRCUMGYRArriON  (Anat.)  the  turning  a  limb  round 

in  the  socket.  * 
CIRCUMINCE'SSION  {T/ieoL)  a  term  used  by  divines  for 

Uie  redprocal  existence  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity 

in  each  other. 

CIRCUMJCWIALISTS  {Attron.)  an  q»thet  applied  to  Ju- 
piter's sateliites. 

CIRCUMITIS  {Med.)  a  medicine  used  as  a  general  unction 
or  liniment  to  any  part. 

CIRCUMLOCUllO  (Rhet.)  cinumlacution,  a  figure  of 
speech  answering  to  Uie  periphrasis  of  Uie  Greeks,  which 
consists  in  expressing  by  many  words  what  inight  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  few  ;  which  may  sometimes  be  a  beauty  and 
at  other  times  a  fault.    Q^int.  Intt.  1.  8,  c.  6. 

CIRCUMOSSAXIS  (Anat,)  an  epithet  for  what  surrounds 
a  bone,  as  the  periotteum  g  also  an  epithet  for  what  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  bone. 
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CIRCUMPOfLAR  {Atlrom,)  an  epithet  for  such  stars  as 
being  pretty  near  our  North  Pole,  move  round  it  They 
never  set  or  go  below  the  horizon  in  our  latitude. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO  {Ant.)  a  funeral  entertainment  which 
was  given  in  honour  of  the  deceased  to  the  friends  that 
attended,  which  being  esteemed  an  absurd  custom,  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  abolished  by  law.  Lex.  Sept.  xii. 
Tabb.  apud.  Cic,  de  Leg.  1. 2,  c  24 ;  Hotlman.  Antiq.  Rom. 
I.  3,  c.  i. 

CIUCUMSC'ISSUS{Bo(.)cutround;an  epithet  for  a  capsule. 
—Cnpstda  circumscissat  a  capsule  that  opens,  not  longi- 
tudinally or  vertically,  as  most  capsules,  but  transversely 
and  horizontally,  like  a  snuff-box,  usually  about  the 
middle,  so  as  to  fall  nearly  in  two  equal  hemispheres,  as  in 
Aiia^all'u  and  Hyotet^mus. 

CrUCUMSCRIBbD  (Math.)  %t^t>tp^ft.«ci^  an  epithet  for 
any  figure  so  drawn  about  another  as  that  each  of  its  sides 
touch  all  the  angles  or  planes  of  the  inscribed  figure. 
Eucl.  Elan.  Def.  I.  4. — Circumscribed  hyperiolot  one  of 
Newton's  hyperbolas  of  the  second  order. 

CIRCUMSCRrPTION  (Phy.)  the  ceruin  bounds  or  limits 
of  any  natural  body,  which  is  eitlier  external  or  internal.— 
External  circumscription  is  referred  to  the  place  in  which 
any  body  is  confined,  and  is  termed  local. — Internal  cir- 
cunucription  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  essence  and 
i^uality  of  any  body  whereby  it  has  a  determinate  exten- 
sion and  figure. 

CIRCUMSPE'CTE  AGATIS  (Law)  the  title  of  a  statute 
made  anno  13  Ed.  I.  stak.  4,  iwaUn^  to  prohibitions,  pre*, 
scribing  to  the  judges'  cases  in  which  the  king's  prohibi- 
tion docs  not  lie. 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIBUS  (Law)  By-stuiden,  a  term  sig- 
nifying any  number  of  jurors  taken  out  of  sucfa  persons 
as  are  present,  to  supply  the  defidency  after  the  number 
has  been  cliallenged.  Stat.  35  Hen.  8,  c  6 ;  5  Eliz.  c  25. 

CIRCUMVALLATION  (Fort.)  or  a  line  ofdnumvallation, 
a  trench  bordered  with  a  parapet  thrown  up  around  tlie 
the  besieger's  camp,  or  round  a  town  intended  to  be 
besieged. 

CIRCUMVE'NTION  (Law)  in  the  Scotch  law,  any  act  of 
fraud  whereby  a  person  is  reduced  to  a  deed  by  decreet. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION  (ArchU.)  the  turns  of  the  spiral  line 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

CIRCUNCOLU'MNIUM  {Ardtt.)  wftr^Jum,  a  place  set 
round  with  pillars. 

CIRCUNCU'R&ENS  (Rhet.)  an  epithet  for  tlie  rhetorical 
art,  because  it  is  not  limited  to  any  certain  matter. 

CI'RCUS  (Ant.)  miJ^f*^(f  a  large  circular  building,  particu- 
larly at  Rome,  where  games  were  exhi- 
bited to  the  people.  They  were  gene- 
rally oblong,  or  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a 
bow.  •  In  the  middle  was  a  bank  or 
eminence,  with  obelisks,  statues,  and 
posu  at  each  end,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  This  served  them  for  the  course 
ot  their  bigex  and  quadrigte. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1.4^,  \.  391. 

Cimu  erit  pcmpa  cilebtr,  mnunqne  Djotum  : 
Primaque  vntcrii  palma  feUtiir  tqniM. 

Tliere  wen  many  of  these  buildings  in  Rome,  but  the  most 
remariiable  of  the  kind  was  the  Circus  maximus,  built 
according  to  some  by  Romulus,  according  to  others  by 
Tarquinius  PriscuB,  the  length  of  which  was  2187  feet,  the 
breadth  9G0.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  contained  300,000 
spectators.  Dionifi.  Hal.  L  3  ^  Liv.  1.  1,  c.  35  ;  Plin.  I.  8, 
c.  42;  AuL  GelL  1.  S,  c.  14;  TertuU  de  Speclac.  c.  9; 
Cbrysost,  Serm.  de  Human;  Isidor.  Orig.  L  18,  c.  27; 
Panvin.de Lud.Circ,\.\,  c.T3;  Buleng.de Circ.  c.9;  Ursat^ 
de  Not.  Rm^apud  Gr<ev.  Thes,  ^(jj^.Jg^g.^t^y^ 
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Circus  {Om.)  «^xe«,  a  kind  of  hawk,  [vide  Aeamier] 
Circus  (Surg,)  a  circular  bandage;  called  a»o  laqueus 
jUiitthhu, 

CiRE  PREPARE'E  {Mil.)  French  for  a  preparation  of  yel- 
low wax,  tallow,  and  pitch,  for  closing  up  the  heads  of  fuaetis. 

CIR^E'SES  (Med.)  a  anion  of  separute  things. 

CI'RRIJ/cA.)  the  claws  of  the  polypus  Bah.  Plin.  1. 9.  c.  28. 

CIRRI'FERUS  {Bat.)  tendriUbearing ;  an  epithet  fur  a  leaf 
or  a  peduncle :  Jbliam  cirriferum,  a  tendril-bearing  leaf,  as 
in  Fumaria  ;  peaunculut  cirri/hus,  a  tendril-bearing  pedun- 
cle, as  in  Cardiospermum  and  Viiis. 

CI'RRUS  (Bot.)  or  Cirrhus,  a  tendril,    ^vide  TendriT] 

CI'KSION  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Carduus  of  Linnsus. 

C'IRSIUM  {Bot.)  the  Aretium  carduelis  of  Linnfeus. 

CIRSO'CKLE  {Med.)  vide  Circocele, 

CIRSO'IDES  (Med.)  from  xi^o-o;,  a  varix.  and  ii^o«,  the  form  ; 
i.e.  resembling  a  varix  or  distended  vein;  varicous,  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  brain.  Ruff.  Ephes. 
de  Appell  Part  Mam,  Corp.  1.  1. 

CrRS08  {Med)  »fa-ef,  from  *ifr^,  to  dilate;  a  vartx,  or 
preternatural  distention  of  a  vein, 

Cl'SIUiltl  (Ant,)  a  light  sort  of  two-wheeled  carriage.  Cic. 
Rose,  Am.  c.  7 ;  Scheff.  de  Re  Vekic.  1.  2,  c.  18. 

CI'SLEU  (Ckron.)  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tical year,  and  third  of  their  civil  rear,  answering  nearly  to 
our  NoTetnlwr.  When  this  month  is  29  days  instead  of  ^0 
Uie  year  is  called  deficient,    [vide  Ckronolc^'} 

CISSA  (Nat,)  vide  Pica. 

CISS  AfMPELOS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  22  Dioecia, 
Order  IS  Monod^^ia. 

Generic  CharaeUrs,   Cal.  none,  unlets  the  corolla  be  so 
called.— CoR.  p^ah  four;  nectary  the  membranaceous 
disk  of  the  flower  ^eelshaped. — Stam.  ^laments  four ; 
anthers  broad. — Pist.  germ  roundish;    styles  three; 
stigmas  three. — Per.  berry  globular ;  seed  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials  or  shrubs,  as—Cis- 
sampetos  pareira,  Clematis  Convolvulus,  &c.  Caapeba, 
seu  AbtUylon%  native  of  South  America. — Cissnmpelos 
laurijhlia,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 
— Cissampflos  convolvulncea,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  —  Cissamptlos  caapeba,  sea  Joliisy  Sec  sen  Ca- 
apebot  &c.  a  perennial,  native  of  South  America. 
CisSAMPELOs  is  also  the  name  of  the  Pareira  of  Linneeus. 
CISSA'NTHEMOS  (£or)Mrrm«t/Mf,  a  species  otCycUmen. 

Bioscor.  1.  2,  c.  195. 
Cl'SSARUS  (Bot.)  the  Cislus  Cretiai^  of  Linnseus. 
CrSSlNUM  {Med.)  jwrffww,  a  plaster  for  wounds  of  the 

nerves,  &c.    P.  JEginet.  1. 7,  c.  17. 
CISSITES  (Min.)  from  iv^;  a  precious  stone,  white 

and  shining,  with  the  figures  of  ivy  leaves  all  over  it.  Plin. 
I.  S7,  c.  10. 
CI'SSOID  (Geom.)  a  curve  of  the 
second  order,  invented  by  Diodes, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  two  con- 
tinued mean  proportionals  be- 
tween two  other  given  lines,  ^  as 
the  curve  A  M  and  A  m,  consist- 
ing of  two  infinite  hyperbolic  le^, 
having  a  right  line  A  B  for  a  dia- 
meter, and  a  right  line  C  C  its 
asymptote;  so  that  calling  A  B,  a  ; 
the  absciss  A  P,  a:  /  and  the  corre- 
spondenteemiordinate  PM,  orPw, 

If  i  it  will  be  y  7  X  a  —  r  = 
reckons  this,  in 

amongst  the  defective  hvperbolas. 
Cl'SSOS  lUoi.)  xtro-it,  akmdof  ivy  growidg  alone  without 

slay.   Plin.  I.  16,  c.  34. 
CrSSUS,  in  the  Linnean  System^  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4 

Tctrandria,  Order  1  Monogytua. 


y  X  a  —  X  =  xi.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
his  Enumeratio  Linearum  tertii  ordinis. 


Geiteric  Ciartutert,  Cai»  mvo^hctv  many^eiTed;  pert* 
mM  one-leavedi— Cor.  petais  four ;  nectary  a  rim  sur- 
rounding the  germ.--SrAU.  filaments  four;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  dyle  filiform;  stigma 
simple. — Per.  berry  round :  seed  a  roundish  stone. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  or  perennials,  as — Cissus 
viti^inea,  &c.  seu  Arbusctdot  &c.  Vine-leaved  Cissusf 
native  of  India.— C»«u^  laiifolia,  Fttnitt  &c.  seu  Schw 
tiambu,  &c.  native  of  India. — Cissut  sicyoides,  Vitis^  &c. 
Irsiola^  &c.  seu  Bryoniaf  &c.  a  perennial,  native  of 
Jamaica.— Cuflu  qitadrangularis,  Sitlanthut,  Funis,  seu 
Planta,  &c,  a  perennial,  native  of  Arabia.— C»>a<  adda, 
Sicyos,  Irsioia ,  Bryonia^  Bcvi  BryonioideSt  &c.  seu  Tt/w, 
&c.  native  of  America. — Cissus  carnosa,  Hederuy  seu 
Tajori-vallit  native  of  the  East  Indies.— Cunu  p^atot 
Sambuciis,  seu  Behdlaf  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
CrSSYMBIUM  (Aat.)  «r«f^8.w,  a  cup  made  of  ivy,  or 

bound  about  with  ivy.   Cat.  de  Re  Rust,  c  110;  MaeroO, 

1.  5,  c.  21. 

CI'STA  (Archaol.)  a  vessel  of  wine,  contuning  two  mea* 

sures,  or  a  measure  and  a  half. 
CisTA  {Ant.)  xto  wfif,  a  cupboard  to  hold  provisional 

or  a  trunk  for  clothes.    PoU.  1.  7,  segm.  160.— Ciria  mys* 

ticay  the  mystic  cheat  <^  Bacchus,  which  was  used  ia  ewe* 

brcting  hu  orgies. 

CatuU.  oarm.  64,  v.  260. 

Or^,  qaefrtatra  eupkuU  audtn  prapkcMi. 
TibuU,  i.  1,  eleg.  7,  v.  48. 

Aptd.  Met.  1. 6. 

Cist  A  Gratia  (Archaol.)  a  church  coSet  kk  whidi  the  alms 

for  the  poor  were  kept. 
CisTA  (^Med.)  a  Cyst,  or  tumour  in  which  the  obstructed 

matter  collects,  as  in  a  bag. 

CISTA'RTIUM  (Archaol.)  a  bread  basket. 

CISTE'LA  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  cryptocephahu^ 
consisting  of  those  species  that  have  the  lip  bmd,  and  the 
body  oblong.  ' 

CISTE'LLA  (ArchaoL)  a  little  chest. 

CISTE'RCIAN  (Ecc.)  vide  Ostertian. 

CISTERN  {Mech.)  a  vessel,  m  the  form  of  a  box,  into  which 
confectioners  put  tlieir  creams  to  ice  them  over. 

Cistern  (Archit.)  Cistema,  a  subterraneous  reservoir  tor 
water.  Vitruv.  I.  8,  c.  7-  It  is  now  any  reservoir  for  water^ 

CISTE'RNA  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  fourth  ventricle  of  th« 
brain ;  and  also  for  the  concourse  of  the  lacteal  vessels  in 
the  breasts  of  women. 

CISTE'RTIAN  Monks  {Fee)  in  French  Citeaux.  an  order  of 
Benedictine  monks,  instituted  by  Robert,  .abbot  of  Citeaux, 
Id  France,  in  1098.   Hel.  Hist,  des  Ord.  Man.  torn,  t,  &c. 

CFSTIC  oxide  (Chem.)  the  name  of  an  animal  substance, 
found  in  a  concrete  form,  in  the  human  Madder,  having 
the  appearance  of  magnesian  limestone. 

CISTO'IDES  (Bot.)  the  MoAemm  ^immxto.  of  Linneeus. 

CI'STUS  (Bot)  turret,  or  w^rvc,  a  herb,  of  an  astrin- 
gent quEuity,  which  was  reckoned  good  to  restrain  spread* 

mg ulcers.  Thebph.de Hia.Plaia,\.QtC^iDiMcar.\.U 
c.  126;  HesychiuS. 
CisTUS,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  13 

Polyandriat  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  CkaraOers.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  leqfieU 
rouncUsb. — Cok..  petals  Gve-^Sr am.  ^laments  numerous ; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  simple; 
stigma  fiat. — Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  u—Cistus  Capensis,  seu 
arborescens,  &c.  Cape  Cistus. — Cistus  villosuSf  Hairy 
Rock  Rose,  or  Shrubby  Cistus. — Cistiu  populifolita, 
Ledon,  seu  Udtan,  %^^^^j^iS'^^^^<*ck 
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Bom.— Cutet  lauriMitu,  Ledon,  &c.  lea  Ledum^  &c. 
Bay-leaved  Gam  Cistus,  a  shrub,  native  of  Spun.— 
Gitu$  kdtm,  seu  Lathni/eraf  Ledum,  &c  seu  Ladanumj 
■atfra  af  the  Sooth  of  France. — Cisttu  tmbeliatus,  Ledou, 
seu  Hdianthum,  Umbelled  Cistus,  native  of  Spain. — 
Cittu* JumariuM,  Chamecistus,  seu  Helianthemum,  Heath- 
leaved  Cistiw,  native  of  France. — Cistus  AngUcua,  seu 
Helianihemitm,  Ac.  English  Cistus. — Cistus  Jrudcosus, 
Heliamikemum,  Chamactstus,  seu  Panax,  Dwarf  Cistus, 
or  Little  Sun- Flower.  But  some  of  the  species  are  an- 
'  Duals,  as  the—  Cistus  plantagineus,  seu  herdaceus,  native 
of  Crete. — Cistus  annuus,  Annual  Spotted-Flowered 
Cistus,  native  of  Italy.  CUis.  Hist.  Plant,  rar. ;  Bauh. 
Mist.  Plant. !  C.  Bavh .  Pia. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Park.  Thent. 
Botan.f  Rati  Hist,  Plant.;  Tourne/l  Inst.j  Linn.  Spec. 
Plant. 

Cistus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Diosma  tiniflora  and  Azalea 

Indiea  of  Linnseus. 
CISTO'PHORUS  {Numu.)    wr»pi'f^,  an 

Asiatic  coin,  in  value  somewhat  more 

than  a  denarius,  equal  to  three  oboli  and 

a  half,  or  twopence  &rthing.   It  was  so 

called,  because  it  bore  the  impression  of 

the  tista  mystical  or  the  mysterious  chest 

of  Bacchus,  as  in  the  annexed  Bgure, 

whicli  represents  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Mark  Anthony 

and  Cleopatra.  Cic.  ad  Alt.  1.  2,  ep.  6 ;  Thes.  Brand. 
ClTADfiL  (M'U.)  in  French  citadelle,  and  Italian  citadelia. 

a  fort  of  four,  five,  or  six  bastions,  built  near  a  city,  on  the 

most  advantageous  ground  for  commanding  the  place  and 

its  vidnihr. 

CITATION  (Law)  a  summons  to  appear,  applied  parti- 
culari^  to  the  proceectings  in  the  spiritual  court.  Stat.  23 
Hen.  8,  c.  9. 

CITERNEAU'  {Meeh.)  French  for  a  amall  reservoir,  arched 

over  so  as  to  hold  water. 
CI'THARA  (Ant.)  a  musical  instrument  very  similar  to  a 

lyre,  although  its  exact  form  is  not  precisely  known. 
CITHARE'XYLUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Di- 

dunamia.  Order  2  Angiotperma, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cob. 
one-petalled ;  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  perianth  ;  border 
•five-pfUted;  segments  above  villose.— Stam. jf/amen^a 
four;  anthers  oblong. — Fist,  ^n-m  roundish;  stifle  fili- 
forrn ;  stigms  obtuse-headed.  —  Paa.  berry  roundish  ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — dtkareii/lum 
cinereum,  seu  Jasminum,  &c.  Ash-coloured  Fiddle-wood, 
native  of  South  America. — Citharextflum  caudatum,  seu 
Berberis,  &c.  Oval-leaved  or  Long-spiked  Fiddle-wood, 
native  of  Jamaica,  Sic. 
OITHARUS  (Anat.)  *t6«f^,  the  breast,  as  Galen  explains 

in  his  Exegesis.    Erot.  Lex,  Hippocrat. 
CiVHABOs  (Ich.)  a  fish  called  Folio,  whose  teeth  are  like  a 

saw.  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  1.  2,  c.  17;  PUn,  1.  32,  c.  10. 
CITIZEN  (Lam)  a  freeman  of  a  city. 
CITOLE  (Mtu.)-amusical  instrument,  which  consisted  of  no- 
tlung  but  a  small  chest,  cistdla,  with  strings  on  the  lid  or  top. 
CITRA  {Bot.)  the  Citron-tree;  a  reddish  sweet  scented 
wood,  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
CITRAGO  (Bot.)  Balm-gentle. 

CITRATE  (Chem.)  the  name  for  salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  <Htric  acid  with  di&rent  bases,  as  the  Citrate  of  Atnmo- 
niat  Citrate  of  Potash,  &c.    [vide  Chemistry] 

CITREA  malus  (Bot,)  the  Citrus  medico  of  Linnieus. 

CITREUM  (Bot^  or  Malum  cttreum,  is  the  Latin  name  for 
the  Citrus  medica  of  Linnsus.,  which  is  called  by  Theo- 
lArastus  and  Dioscorides  fjJM>.n  Mniixit.  Thcopn,  Hist. 
Pimt.  1.  4,  c.  4 ;  Dioscor.  1. 1,  c.  166  ;  Plin.  1. 12,  c.  3  j 
AAen.  1.  S,  c.  7. 
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CITRIC  aad  (Chem.)  the  acid  of  lemons,  which  is  obtained 
in  concrete  crystals,  by  saturating  boiling  lemon  juice  with 
pulverized  chalk,  and  treating  it  with  sufpliuric  acid. 

CITRINATION  (Nat.)  complete  digestion. 

CITRTNE  (Min.)  vide  Cttriaus. 

CITKINE'LLA  (Om.)  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  lark;  so 

called  from  its  yellow  or  lemon  colour.   Gessn,  de  Av. 
CITRI'NULA  (Bot.)  spearwort,  a  herb  much  used  by 

Paracelsus. 

CITRPNULUS  {Min.)  a  stone  between  a  crystal  and  a  beryl. 

CITIIINUS  {Min.)  a  peculiar  species  of  sprig  crystal,  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  yellow  colour.  It  is  called 
by  the  jewellers  citrine. 

Cl'TRON  {Boi.)  a  pleasant  fruit  of  the  lemon  kind,  which 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Tfiedica  of  Linnteus.  The  inside 
is  white,  fleshy,  and  thick,  containing  but  a  small  quantity 
of  pulp,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit. — Citron 
tvater,  a  strong  water  distilled  from  lemon- peel,  orange- 
peel,  and  nutmegs  in  alcohol. — Citron-tree,  another  name 
for  the  Candle-wood-Tree. 

CITRULUM  (Bot.)  or  CitruUus,  Citrul,  a  kind  of  pump- 
kin or  gourd;  the  Cucurbita  citrullus  of  Linnaeus. 

CITRUS  (Bot.)  the  Citron,  called  by  Theophrastus  and 
DIoEcorides  /*?Ao»  Mii<Jl««,    [vide  Citreum\ 

Citrus,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  IS 
Pdi/adelphia,  Order  S  Icosandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Coa. 
petals  five. — Stam. ^laments  erect;  anthers  oblong.— 
PisT.  germ  superior ;  stt/le  cylindric ;  stigma  globular. — 
Per.  berry  nine-celled;  seeds  in  couples. 
Species.  The  species  are — Citnts  meaica.  Lemon,  Zemo- 
nellus,  seu  MJlus  limonia,  ^c.  a  sbndi,  native  of  Asia. 
This  species  comprehends  the  Citron,  the  Lemon,  and 
the  Lime.-~Ci7rtu  aarantittrnf  Aurantiumf  seu  Malus, 
&c.  sen  Aurantia,  the  Orange,  a  shrub,  native  of  India. 
—Citrus  decumana,  &c.  Lima,  Malus,  Pumpdmus,  seu. 
Aurantium,  &c.  Shaddock,  a  shrub,  native  of  India. 

CI'TTA  (Med.)  vide  Pica. 

CI'lTERN  {Mus.)  vide  Guitar. 

CITTO'SIS  {Bot.)  a  disease  in  vines  when  grapes  fall  from 
the  clusters  and  perish. 

CITY  {Palit.)  contracted  from  the  Latin  crvitas,  formerly 
signified  any  large  and  populous  place,  which  had,  like  its 
original,  a  particular  reference  to  the  inhabitants;  but  it 
is  now  applied  solely  to  such  corporate  towns  as  have  a 
bishop's  see  and  a  cathedral  church.  It  was  sometimes 
rendered  by  dvitas,  to  denote  its  importance,  sometimes 
by  oppidum,  the  common  term  for  any  inhabited  place  or 
town ;  and  sometimes  by  urbs,  to  denote  that  it  was  a 
walled  town. 

CrVES  (Bot.)  a  name  for  a  sort  of  leeks;  the  AlUum 
schnnenoprassum  of  Linneus. 

CrVET  {Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  about  the  size 
of  a  cat ;  the  Viverra  civctta  of  Linnteus,  which  inhabits 
jEthionia,  Congo,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.^  The  fat 
under  its  tail,  near  the  anus,  is  the  perfume  called  civet. 

Civet  (Com.)  a  perfume  which  smells  like  musk,  from  a  bag 
under  the  tail  of  the  civet  cat  and  the  zibet,  two  species  of 
the  Viverra  of  Linna:us.> 

Civet  (Cook.)  a  particular  way  of  dressing  fowl^  by  first 
frying  and  afrerwards  stewing  them. 

CI'ViCA  corona  (Ant.)  the  Civic  Crown,  a  gariand  of  oak,^ 
which  was  given  to  a  Roman 
soldier  who  had  saved  the  life 

.  of  a  citizen  in  battle,  which 
was  also  commemorated  on 
medals,  as  in  the  annexed  fi- 
gure, representing  the  crown, 
with  the  words  OB.  CIVIS.  SERVATOS,  to  he  found 
on  the  reverse  of  a  medal,  struck  by  Q.  ^lius^aminius..  | 
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CrVIERE  {Mil.)  French  for.  a  sraaU  hand-barrowi  carried 
by  two  men,  and  used  . much  in  the  artillery.  | 

CI'VlL  Law  (Law)  is  commonly  defined  to  be  that  law  which  , 
every  particular  nation  or  society  of  people  hao  establittlied 
for  Its  own  use,  which  is  more  comiuoniy  called  municipal  ■ 
laws  u)d  tlie  term  civil  law  is  now  i4>pHed  particularly  to  tliat 
law  which  was  used  by  the  Romans,  and  collected  under 
the  auspices  of  the  emperor  Justinian  into  a  code  or  body 
of  Law,  consisting  of,  1.  Institutes,  or  first  principles  of 
Roman  Law,  which  were  so  called  because  they  served 
for  instruction.  2.  The  Digests  or  Pandecttf  containing 
the  opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  digested  in  mfthodical 
order.  3.  Novels  or  Authcntics,  i.  c.  laws  so  called,  be- 
cause they  were  new,  and  authentically  translated  from 
the  Greek  into  the  Latin  tongue.  To  these  branches  of 
the  Civil  Law  may  be  added  the  Book  of  Fettds,  contain- 
ing the  laws  of  the  feudal  system;  and  tne  Constitutions  of 
the  Emperors,  which  were  either  in  the  shape  of  rescripts  or 
edicts.  The  Civil  Law  is  u8?d  in  England,  under  certain 
restrictions,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  Military  Courts,  or 
Courts  of  Chivalry,  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Courts 
of  the  two  Universities  — Civil  deaths  any  thing  which  cuts 
a  man  off  from  civil  society,  as  outlawry,  banishment,  and 
the  lilie. — CiiM  List  is  that  which  comprehends  the  whole 
of  the  King's  revenue  in  his  own  distinct  capacity,  and 
serves  to  defray  all  expenses  immediately  connected  with 
civil  government,  as  the  royal  household,  officers  of  state> 
judges,  &c. 

Civil  war  {Pdii.)  a  war  between  subjects  of  the  same  state, 
or  dtizens  of  the  same  city. 

Civil  {Ckron.)  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  different  divisions 
of  time,  which  are  framed  for  the  purposes  of  civil  society, 
in  distinction  from  those  which  correspond  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  dvU  day,  which  is 
twenty*fuur  hours,  including  day  and  night,  in  distincUon 
from  the  solar  day,  which  is  twelve  hours ;  and  the  ciwl 
ycart  which  is  265  days,  and  in  leap  year  S66.  distin- 
guished from  the  solar  year,  which  is  S&S**  6>*  48'  48*.  [vide 
Chrnnology\ 

CI Vl'Ll  AN  (£.atti)  a  doctor,  professor,  or  student  in  the 

Civil  Law. 

CLACK  of  a  Mill  {Mech.)  a  bdl  that  rings  whan  more  corn 

is  required  to  be  put  into  the  mill, 
lo  Clack  wod  {^Law)  to  cut  off  the  sheep*s  mark  to  make 

it  weigh  lighter,  in  dietinction  from  forcing  xvool,  which  is 

to  cut  off  the  upper  and  hairy  part:  and  hording  wool, 

which  is  to  cut  off  the  head  and  neck  from  tlie  rest  of  the 

fleece.    Stat.  8,  Hen.  6,  c.  22. 
CLA'DUS  {ArchtBol.)  a  hurdle  or  wattle. 
CLA'ER  {CItem.)  Bone-fl»ur,  or  a  powder  prepared  from 

the  bones  of  the  cranium  of  a  calf. 
CLAIE  (Mi/.)  French  for  a  hurdle  which  is  used  during  a 

siege. 

CLAiM  {Law)  a  challenge  of  interest  in  any  thing  that  is  in 
the  possesion  of  another,  or  at  least  out  of  a  man's  own 
possession,  as  claim  by  charter,  by  descent,  &c.  A  claim 
IS  cither  verbal,  when  it  is  made  by  words  ;  or  it  is  by  an 
action  brought,  relating  sometimes  to  lands,  and  sometimes 
to  goods  and  chattels. — Continual  daim  is  where  a  man 
has  right  and  title  to  enter  into  any  lands  or  tenements, 
whereof  another  is  seized  in  fee  or  in  fee-tail. —  Claim  ^ 
Uhertu  is  a  suit  or  petition  to  tlie  king  to  have  liberties 
and  franchises  confirmed  there  by  the  King's  Attorney- 
general. 

CLAIR  obscur  (Painf.)  x\Ae  Garo  obtcuro. 
CLAIR-VOGE  (Carjma:^  French  for  too  wide  a  space  bd 

tween  beams  and  rafters. 
CLAIRON  (Mil.)  French  fw  a  species  of  trumpet  which  is 

shriller  in  its  sound  than  the  ordinary  trumpet. 
CLAM  (Com.)  asmall  weightj  and  an  imaginary  coin  at  Siam. 


CLA'MEA  admittenda  in  Itinere  per  Atiornatum  {Lara)  an 
ancient  writ  by  which  the  King  commanded  the  justices  in 
Eyre  to  admit  a  person's  claim  by  attorney,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  king's  service,  and  Qould  not  come  in  his 
own  person.   Reg.  Orig.  19. 

CLAMP  {Carpent.)  a  little  piece  of  wood  in  the  fashion  of  a 
wheel  used  instead  of  a  pulley  in  a  mortice,  as  in  the  flaps 
of  shutters,  kitchen  tables,  and  the  like.—  Clamp^iis,  such 
as  are  used  to  &s!en  clasps  in  building  and  repairing 
ships. 

Clamp  {Mar.)  [vide  Cap-sounre'] — Clamp  is  also  a  piece  of 
timber  applied  to  a  mast  for  strengthenmg  it. 

Clamp  of  bricks  {Mech.)  a  pile  of  bricks  raised  for  burning, 
—Clnmp'irons  at  the  ends  of  hearths  to  keep  up  the  fuu. 
called  also  creepers  or  dogs. 

CLAN  {Polit.)  a  term  used  among  the  Scotch  for  a  num- 
ber of  families  subject  to  one  chief. 

CLANDE'STIN.A  {Bta,)  the  same  as  the  Laiknea  of  Lio- 
meus. 

CLAP  (Med.)  the  Gonorrhoea  impura. 

Clap  {Sport.)  the  nether  part  of  a  hawk's  beak. — Clapnet^ 
a  sort  of  net  used  in  birding.  which  was  contrived  for  catch- 
ing larks  by  means  of  a  looking-glass. 
I  CLA'P-BOARD  {Carpeni*)  a  board  ready  cut  for  making 
casks. 

CLA'PPER  {Sport.)  a  place  under  ground  where  rabbits 
breed. 

Clapper  {Mech.)  that  part  of  a  bell  with  which  die  sound  is 

produced. 

CLARENCIEUX  {Her.)  the  second  king  at  arms,  ap- 
pointed by  Edward  IV.  on  the  deatli  of  Ae  duke  of  Cla- 
renra,  from  whom  he  received  his  name.  His  office  is  to 
marshal  and  dispose  the  funergl  of  all  knights  sod  esquires 
on  the  south  of  the  river  Trent. 

CLARENDON,  Constitutions  ^ {Law)  certain  constitutions 
made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  if.  in  J 164,  whereby  the  power 
of  the  pope  and  clergy  was  much  curtailed.  They  were  so 
called  from  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  the  place  where  they 
were  enacted. 

CLA'RET  {Com.)  a  general  name  for  the  red  wines  of 

France. 

CLAIIE'TA  INat.)  the  white  of  an  egg. 

CLAKE'TUM  (Med.)  a  wine  impregnated  with  spices  and 
sugar,  otherwise  called  vinum  Hippocraleum.  There  is 
also  a  claretum  purgativamf  which  is  mentioned  by 
Schroeder  in  his  Pharmacopia. 

CLA'RICORDS  {Mux.)  a  stringed  instrument  formerly  in 
use,  the  strings  of  which  were  supported  by  five  bridges.  It 
much  resembled  a  spinnct ;  but  the  strings  were  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cloth,  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound  and  render 
it  softer. 

CLARIFICATION  (Chem.)  the  process  of  making  any 
liquid,  clear  or  free  from  heterogeneous  matter.  The  sub- 
stances usually  employed  for  clarifying  liquors  are  whites 
of  eggs,  blood,  and  isingla&s. 

CLARIGA'TIQ  {Ant.)  1.  A  demanding  satisfaction  f.v  an 
injury,  by  an  outcry,  as  it  were,,  dariiale  wcist  which 
being  done,  war  was  proclaimed,  as  Livy  informs  us,  by 
the  Pater-patratus,  who  went  for  tliia  purpose  to  the 
enemy's  borders.  Liv.  1.  1.  c.  32;  Flin.  I.  22,  c,  2;  Serr. 
in  JEn.  I.  9,  v.  .53.  2.  An  arrest  or  seizure  nf  the  person, 
which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ci*4*Ar^4w.  Lh.  1. 8,  c.  14; 
Gloss.  Lot.  Greec.  Philox. ;  Justinian.  Noveli.  52 ;  Tumd. 
Adv.t2\,  c.  I. 

CLARINET  (Mils.)  a  wind  instrument  of  the  reed  kind, 
the  scale  of  which  includes  every  semitone;  but  it  is  heard 
to  advantage  only  on  the  ke^s  C  and  F. 

CLARI'NO  (AJus.)  a  kind  ot  trumpet,  consisting  of  a  nar- 
rower tube  than  ordinary,  and  sendingforth  avery  shrill  note. 

CLA'RION  (Jtfiff.)  an  octave  trumpet^  . 
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Ci'AjUoit  {Her.)  a  bearing  which  reprMenti  n 
:  old  fitthioned  trumpet  used  in  war,  ai  in  the 
.  annexed  figure.       He  beareth  argent,  a 
cherrcHi  between  three  Clariontt  gulest  by 
the  Dane  of  Arthur,  of  Clopton,  in'  Sommet- 
ahife." 

CLARMAOtTHEN  {Ian)  a  tann  in  the  ScotcbuWigr 

warranting  jstolen  gooda. 
CLA'RO  oUcuro  {Paint.)  or  ClairnibKun,  the  art  of  dtstri- 
.  bating  to.adnnttige  the  U^^ta  and  ahades  of  a  piece,  so  as 

to  render  it  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  give  at  the  same 
.  tine  most  effect  to  the  whole  piece. — Qaro'Ohiettro,  or 

Chiaro-otcuro,  is  sometimes  employed  to  signify  a  design 

of  two  colours,  as  Uack  and  white,  or  black  and  yellow ; 

also  prints  of  two  colours  taken  off  at  twice. 
CLARY-WATER  (Xet/.)  a  water  composed  of  brandy, 
,  au^ar,  clary-fiowers,  and  cmnemoni  witb  a  little  ambcr- 

gns  dissolved  in  it. 
CLA'SIS  (Med.)  pcxm-k,  froaa  to  break ;  a  fracture. 

GLA'SMIUM  (Min.)  an  old  term  for  a  certain  description  of 
-  pnP>u*Bf  which  are  oi^aoh  texture,  and  of  a  duR  opaque 

CLAMPER  {Boi.)  another  name  for  the  etmu  or  taulrU. 
.  (tide  Tettdrii] 

CLASS  (Ant.)  vide  Gastis  and  Census. 
Ci^s  (Nat.)  a  term  applied  to  the  most  ^neral  subdivision 
.  into  whidi  the  kingdom  of  nature  is  divided.   The  aaimal 
•  kingdom,  in  the  Linnean  e^fttem,  is  divided  into  6  classes, 
the  Testable  kingdom  into  S4>,  &c.   Each  class  includes 

■  a  certain  number  of  orders,  genen,  species,  &c.  of  which 
a  description  may  be  found  under  the  raepectiTe  heads. 

Cusa  {LU-)  is  a  scbriastic  term  applied  to  any  number  of 
youth  in'a  scfaocrf  who  are  ef  the  nme  Bona,  and  learn  the 
aame'thingii — C2att  in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford  is  the  divi- 
•ion  of  the  candidates  vim  are  examined  for  Unir  decrees 
Bocordii^  to  thdr  rate  of  merit.   Those  who  are  entitled 

■  to  tins  distinetioa  are  denoaoinaled  datmen,  answering  to 
Ilia  opiMMs  Mid  israi^fen  in  the  University  of  Cambric^. 

CLASSIA'RIUS  rnUee  (Ant,)  a  seaman,  or  one  who  asned 
.  m  the  navy.    Cea.  de  BelL  Civil,  K  1,  c.5Bi  Hiit.  de 

BeU,  Alex,  ell;  TacU.  Annal.  1. 15,  c.  SI ;  Sduf.  de  Mil. 

Saval.  1.  S,  e.  3^ 
CLA'SSICAL  (Lii.)  an  epithet  for  authors  and  books  which 

have  acquired  an  established  authority,    [vide  Clauieut] 
GLA^ICEN  {Ami.)  or  Clatticariiu,  the  trumpeter,  or  he 

who  sounded  the  datticnm, 
CLA'iSSICS  (Lit.)  a  term  af^ed  in  an  especial  unnner  to 

the  writinss  of  the  ancients  in  the  Latin  and  Greek. 
CLA'SSICUM  iJnt.)  a  flourish  with  the  trumpet,  which  was 

aoonded  by  the  trumpeter  cither  to  awembie  the  anay  or 

to  give  the  signal  for  battle. 

Seme,  <Ed^.  act  S,  v.  783. 

Smuit  rffim  cloufcuin  comu. 

Farr.  de  Lai.  Ling.  1.  £,  c.  9 ;  Lvo.  1.  7,  c.  36, 1.  38,  c.  37 ; 
Setv.  inj^.U9i  *.6S7;  Vegit.  L C,  cSS;  /ntf.  Orig, 
X  18,  c.  4. 

CLA'SSICUS  {Aid.)  1.  vide  Clwicen.  2,  A  denixen  or 
fteeman ;  one  who  ie  assessed  and  placed  in  a  cestaia  class 
oif  the  dtiaena,  but  more  particularly  those  who  were  of 
the  first  olass,  Ae  aldermen  or  chief  men  of  the  city; 
i^ence  the  term  dtuncus  terror  in  Aulas  Gdlius  for  a 
dasncal  writer,  or  an  author  of  the  first  rank  and  au- 
thority. 

CLASSIFICATION  {PkiL)  in  iu  general  sense,  implies  the 
dinosing  of  airfr  thmg  in  a  certam  order,  but  in  its  parti- 
ddarscsise  is  i^ifdied  to  the  artificid  arrangemeitt  of  n»> 
tnral  dneeta  acoor^g  to  their  external  characters. 

iXA'SSIS  {Ant.)  the  class  or  division  which  was  Ibmed  of 
the  Roman  people  according  to  the  estimate  of  thoreMate. 


Those'  of  the  first  class,  disdngindicd  by  the  name  <tt  «2a<'t 
f/ci,  were  not  to  be  worth  less  than  SOOf.   (vide  CmsHt} 
CLATES  (Forf.)  vide  Oajfet. 

CLATHROl'DEB         and  ClathrmduOtm,  a  species  of 

the  OaUurue. 
CLATHRUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  Fum 
CLATiX  BercMtit  (Bot^  the  Xanth^nibm  tiaxa  Heradie  of 

I^nn«us.~CEawi  n^oM.    [vide  Cmawm  arom^iem\ 
Clava  {Canek.)  a  genus  of  aaimals,  Cfaui  Fenwf,  Order 

MoUutca. 

Generic  Character.    Bodjf  fleshy  and  clavalei  aperture 

ancle  and  vertical. 
CLAVAHIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  Fungi. 
CLAVA'RIUS  {ArchfgoL)  a  verger  or  mace-bearer. 
CLAVATIO  {Anat.)  a  sort  of  articulation  without  motion, 

where  the  parts  are  as  it  were  driven  in  with  a  hammer,  like 

the  teeth  in  a  sodcet. 
CLAVATUS  {Bot,)  an  epithet  for  the  Leaf,  as  in  AmAasis 
JhUoHi ;  for  the  Petiole  and  the  Peduncle ;  for  the  CalyX,  as 

in  Idene;  for  the  Style,  as  in  Leuoomm  vemumf  for  the 

Capsule,  as  in  Papaver  Argemonr.. 
CLAU'DERE  {Lav^^  %o  inclose  land,  and  daud,  a  ditch,  or 

inclosurc.    Ken.  Parock.  Antig, 
CLAUDI'ACON  {Med.)  u^Mviitui,,  a  ooUyrium.   P.  JEgiaet 

1. 7,  c.  16. 
CLAUDICATIO  {Med.)  lameneas. 

CLAVE  {Mar.)  a  stool  fourteen  )ncb««  high,  on  which  the 
shells  are  set  up  with  wedges  for  making  the  sheave-holes. 

Clavb  Cymbala  {Mtu.)  vide  Clavieembabm. 

CLA'VECIN  {Mtu.)  vide  Clavicembahm. 

CLAVELLA'TI  cineree  {Ckem.)  a  name  for  potash,  so  odled 
from  the  little  billets  into  which  the  wood  was  eut  in  eb- 
tainiitfit. 

CL  A'VES  IiuuUs  {Lata)  or  keys  ef  the  island ;  a  name  given 
to  the  twelve  weighty  man  wha  are  ebosan  in  the  J«e  of 
Man  to  determiee  diSoult  caaea. 

Cutis  dgnata  {Mm*.)  a  name  for  the  coloured  Uaea  used 
by  Guim,  before  thie  invention  of  clifi,  to  dcCermiBe  the 
situation  and  power  of  notes. 

CLA'VIA  {ArMol.)  per  serjeeniiam  clavia,  i.  0.  by.ihe  ser- 
jeanty  of  the  club  or  niace,  iis  a  sort  of  tenure  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  Hertford  mentioned  in  Che  iaquiriilBtt  of 
serieanties  in  the  12th  and  ISth  of  King  John. 

CLAVlpE'MBALUM  {Miu.)  an  ancient  name  for  the  harp. 

CLAVICITHE'RlUM(i\ftM.)anotherQamefortheclarichsrd. 

CLAVl'CULiE  {Bot.)  vide  TendriL 

Qlaviculx  {Anat.)  xAuAf,  clavicles;  the  two  channel-bones, 
or  two  -small  bones  which  fasten  the  shoulder-bones  and 
breast-bone,  being  as  it  were  keys  situated  at  the  basis  or 
bottom  of  the  neck,  above  the  breast,  each  resembling  a 
letter  S  in  form.  They  are  aptly  enough  dekcribed  by 
Homer  when  he  speaks  of  the  part  which  Achilles  aimed 
at  in  his  contest  with  Hector. 
Hom.i7. 1.22,  V.SS4. 

•«wir«       xAw^fi  ctixj*'  'x***' 

Aiiwvi'ff  S»  n  "^jA  «wff*f  tM^ff. 

CLAVI'CULUS  (Bot.)  vide  Tendril. 
CLA'VIGER  {Ant.)  Club«bearer;  an  epithet  for  Hercules, 
who  is  mostly  represented  tm  cmns  and  medals  oarryhig  a 

club. 

CLAVIGERATUS  {ArcJueoL)  a  treasurer  of  a  church. 

A/on.  An^,  torn.  1,  p.  184. 
CLA'VIS  {Mui.)  cliff,  or  key.    [vide  Cfjf] 
Clavis  {Lit.)  a  key,  or  whatever  serves  to  decypher  or  ex- 
plain. 

Clatib  st^wmsi  {But.)  a  name  for  smutted  rye. 
Clatis  (Gwm  )  any  menstruum,  particidarly  of  mioeralst 
which  nnhicks  Ibam  as  it  wcra^  and  penetrates  their  inner 
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CLAUSE  (Lou)  an  article,  condition^  or  provunon  In  s  con- 
tract, deed,  ^or  other  iiutrument.— CKatrw  roUr,  rdlc  con- 
tuning  recordi  comnUtted  to  cidte  wrhs  preserved  in  the 
Tower.— •CUbnutf  m  the  Scirieh  Um  u  of  two  kinds,  irrilant 
znirMoluiiveti—-CIaateirrUant  is  any  provision  which  makes 
a  penalty  be  incurred,  and  the  obligation  to  be  nnll  for 
the  future ;  or  upon  any  other  account  makes  the  right  to 
vacate  or  resolve.— Cittiue  resolutive,  a  provuioii  whereby 

-  the  contract  to  which  it  is  affixed  is,  for  non-performance, 
declared  to  have  been  null  from  the  beginning. 

CLAU'SE-ROLLS  (Law)   vide  Close-Rotts, 
CLAU'SIKE  (Vet.)  the  first  rot  in  sheep. 
CLAU'STRUM  gutturit  (Med,)  the  passage  to  the  throat, 

whtcli  lies  immediately  under  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 

the  tonsils. 

CLAU'SUM Jregit  (Law)  a  writ  tn  an  actim  of  trespass;  so 
called  because  it  demands  the  person  summoned  to  answer 
gwire  claiuum  fr^^it,  why  he  committed  such  a  trespass. — 
Oautuvt  patchiee,-  the  end  of  Easter,  or  Sunday  ^^r 
Easter-Day,  so  termed  because  tt  concludes  that  festival. 

CLAUSU'RA  (Med.)  an  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  ca- 
vity of  the  body ;  thus  Ctataura  Uteri  is  a  preternatural 
imperforation  of  the  uterus. 

CLA'VUS  (Ant.)  signified,  1,  A  nail,  aadavu*  annalis^  the 
nail  which  wu  annually  driven  into  the  wall  of  Jupiter's 
temple  by  the  Praetor,  Consul,  or  Dictator,  on  the  Ides 
of  September,  by  which  at  first  an  account  of  the  Roman 
years  was  kc^.  Liv.  I.  7,  c.  3 ;  Fest.  de  Verb,  Signtf. 
2.  The  rudder  or  helm  of  a  ship.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  1. 9.  ep.  15 ; 
Serv.  in  J?n.  I.  5,  v.  177.  3.  A  knap  of  purple,  which 
was  worn  as  a  badge  of  distinction  by  Senators,  whence 
the  dignity  itself  was  also  called  davust  and  clavum  tribuere 
cut  aaimere,  signified  to  raise  one  to  the  dignity  of  a  se- 
nator, or  to  degrade  him  from  it.  The  davut  was  distin- 
guished into  the  latui  davue,  which  belonged  especially  to 
senators,  and  the  davus  angustust  which  belonged  to  kniglits. 
The  fwrner  of  these  is  frequency  mentioneoor  alluded  to 
Irr  tbepoetfr 

Ovid,  Tritt.  I.  4,  eleg.  10,  v.  27. 

7nAit(uTi{ii«  humiril  cun  fat*  pttrpwa  daro, 

ep.46. 

Et  kto  Mrlsia  maifm  Mmn. 

-  This  clavus  was  also  worn  by  the  priests  of  SaturiL 
SiL  Hat.  1.^,  c.  26. 

D'adnet'a  mos  thura  dare,  atqw  t  Uge  parttUtim 
Saer^eam  lata  vntcm  ditlingiiere  dmo. 

Sometimes  the  clavus  angustus  is  likewise  alluded  to. 
Marl.  1. 5,  ep.  17. 

Jhmfpmmttawmnurtftn,  tt  nombiamagtim  ; 

Dim  (tU  M»t«r  Equet  rardUa  eimdith  at  j 
JDuM  Upomt  negat  nUi  lata,  GMia,  eUto 

NMbtn  ;  mifmti,  Gtltim,  ^i^tm. 

Ovid.  TrisL  1. 4,  eleg.  9,  v.  35. 

Cmrim  tmofioC  .*  dmt  wmam  eowta  ttt ; 
Mb^ui  tnt  nMrkvMhaUbid  opto. 

Stat,  SUv.  1.  4. 

CotUmui  grcio  lumnt  puipvTc 

'    Stat,  Syh.  I.  5. 


lum  langubit  crehu 


TurmaH,  trabeaque  Htmi,  napaupmelaiv 
Augtatm  Went,  et  lalii  pemtraU  mnatu$ 
Advena  ptUiiti, 

Varr.  de  Ling.  Lot.  1. 1 ;  Hor.  sat.  6,  t.  28;  Strab.  I.  3  ; 
Petron.  Arh.  C.S2;  Quints^  1.  8,  c.  5;  TeHutt.  de  PaU. 
c.  4;  Heredtan.  I.  5,  c.  5 1  Sueton.  (Uaud.  c.  24 ;  Anmian. 
-  1.  16,  c.  8 ;  leidor.  Orig,  1. 9^  c.  4. 
'  Clavus  ( Med.)  I .  A  name  for  tubercles  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  chvus  pedunit  hard  skin  on  the  toea  or  soles 
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of  the  feet,  corns;  c&nuu  oeirfonM^  a  staphyloma  or  tinnoar 
on  the  eye-lids;  c/owu  ttferi,  an  indurated  tubercle  in  tba 
uterus.  CeU,  1.  7,  c.  7;  PU».  1.  SO,  c.  10;  PUm.  Valtr, 
1. 2,  c.  5;  MarcHl,  Entjnr.  c.  34.  2.  A  fixed  pain  in  one 
part  of  Uie  forehead,  not  exceeding  a  thumb's  breadth  in 
extent.  It  much  resembles  the  sensation  which  the  driving 
a  nail  uto  the  head  might  occauon,  from  wliich  it  dettvet 
its  name.  When  connected  with  hysterics,  as  it  is  some- 
times, it  is  called  Clamu  hystericus. 
CLAWA  {Lava)  a  close,  or  small  inclosure.  Mon.  An^ 
torn.  2. 

CLAWING  (Mar.)  or  davoing  in  French  chicaner,  beat- 
ing or  turnmg  to  windward  from  a  lee-shore. 

CLAY  (^Min.)  a  fat  clammy  sort  of  earth,  which  is  classed  in 
the  Lmnean  system  under  Argilia.  It  is  distinguished  into 
difierent  kinds,  as — Common  Clay,  or  Brick-Cl»^,  ArgiMa 
commuRM.— Potter's  Clay,  ArgilCi  lithomania. — Pipe  Clay, 
Argilia  leucargilla. — Porcelain  Clay,  Argilia  porcwana. 

CLAYES  (Fort.)  or  Ckites,  wattles  made  of  stakes  inter* 
woven  with  osiers,  &c.  to  cover  lodgments,  having  earth 
heaped  upon  them ;  they  are  also  used  to  lay  in  ditdhea 
that  have  been  drained,  and  on  miushy  grounds,  &c. 

CLAYMORE  (MiL)  vide  Clymore. 

CLAYTO^NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planu.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  ASonogynia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal,  perianth  bivalve. — Cob.  pel^dt 
five.— St  AH.  filaments  five ;   anthers  oblong.— Fist. 
germ  roundish  ;  style  simple ;  ^i^na  trifid. — Per.  cop- 
tule  roundish ;  ueds  three. 
Species,   The  species  are,  the— 'Cfi^onui  virginiea,  *  pe- 
rennial, native  of  Virginia.  —  Claytouia  sthmca,  seu 
Limnia,  a  perennial,  native  of  Siberia. — Ckoftonia  per* 
Jbliata,  an  annual,  native  of  N,  America. 
CLE  AN  (Mar,)  an  e^thet  a[^lied  to  the  iharp  put  of  a  diip, 

both  rore  imd  aft. 
ChZAV  proof  (Print.)  a  proof  that  has  bat  few  faulu  in  it. 
CLEAR  (mar,)  an  epithet  applied  to  various  onjects,  as  s 
dear  coast,  which  is  free  fr«n  rocks,  sands,  or  any  thing 
else  to  impede  the  navigation.  A  cable,  &c  is  dear  wheo 
it  is  disentaneled.   Weather  ia  efanr,  as  opposed  to  th« 
foggy  or  cloudy.  > 
Cleab  (Carpent.)  an  epithet  for  joists  that  are  at  a  proper 
distance  apart  from  each  other. — Clear  story  toindows  are 
those  whidi  have  no  transom  in  their  height. 
Clear  vinoR  (G^.)  is  produced  by  a  great  quantity  of  raya 
in  the  same  pencil,  enlightening  the  correspondent  points 
of  the  image  strongly  and  vigorously. 
TO  Clxar  (Mar.)  is  applied  to  di^rent  objects,  as  "  To 
clear  the  anchor,"  in  French  degager  Pancre,  to  get  the 
cable  off  the  flooks.    **  To  dear  the  hatose,''  in  Fren^  de- 
faire  le  croix,  to  untwist  the  cables  which  are  entanried. 
"  To  dear  out"  or  "  To  clear  out  a  ship"  to  obtain  leave 
for  filling  the  caigo  and  sailing  out  by  paying  the  customs. 
TO  Clear  the  trenches  (Mil.)  to  drive  out  Uiose  that  guard 
them, 

CLEARER  (Mech.)  a  tool  on  which  the  hemp  is  always 
finiithed  for  making  ropes,  &c. 

CLEATS  (Mar.)  in  French  Taquelsde  manoeuvres;  pieces 
of  wood  diferently  shaped,  and  occasiondly  used  in  a  ship 
to  fiuten  ropes  upon.  They  are  of  different  kinds,  accora- 
ing  to  their  form,  as — Belaying  deal,  which  is  formed  with 
two  arms. — Comb  cleat,  which  is  straight  on  the  inner  edge. 
^Mttst  cleat,  which  is  made  with  a  score  to  admit  a  aeiz- 
ing,  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  an  under  seizing.— SArnu/ 
cleat,  formed  Jike  the  belaying  cleat,  but  with  a  grooved 
ed^e. — Sin^  cleat,  formed  wiui  one  arm  only. — Stop  cleat, 
nailed  on  the  bompric  for  gammoning  collars, 
ThunUt  deat,  nmilar  to  a  single  cleat,  but  smaller. 

CLE'AVEK  (Medt.)  a  butchePs  axe  fOTj^hoppiog  the  bones 

•^■^  Digitized  by  GoOgUe 
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GLETAVERS  (BtO,)  the  GaUam  aperitUt  an  aniiual  so  called 
because  it  is  a  climbing  plant  tnat  cleaves  to  other  i^ts 
for  kt  suf^iHt. 

CLECHE  {tier.)  or  eUlc/te,  an  epithet  for  a  cross,  or  any 

•  ordinary  pierced  throughout,  so  that  nothing  of  it  remains 
except  the  edges. 

CLE'DuNES  iAnt.)  kaW^mc,  ominous  words  or  presages 
4fMwik  from  voices  or  words.  This  sort  of  divination  was 
moot  in  use  at  Smymat  where,  according  to  Pausanias, 
ttiey  had  fif^,  a  temple,  in  which  answers  were  re- 

turned this  way.   Paw.  1.  9 ;  Hetychiut, 

CLEF  (ifrcA.)  French  for  the  key-stone  of  an  arch. 

Clef  de  moutqtiet  UHU.)  a.a  inm  ins^ment  with  only  one 
square  hole  and  a  handle,  with  irtiich  the  piece  is 
cocked. 

CLEFF  {Mtu.)  vide  CUT. 

CLE'FT-GR  AFTING  JHort.)  a  mode  of  mgrafUng  by  cleav- 
ing a  tree  and  inserting  a  branch. 

CLEFTS  ( Vet.)  cracks  in  tlie  pasterns  of  a  horse,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  a  sharp  humour. 

CLEG  goose  (Her.)  the  sair.e  as  Bnmnde, 

CLEI'DIES  {Anat.)  the  same  as  ClavkuUe. 

CLEPDION  {Med.)  xAii<}1'«>,  a  pastil  described  by  Galen  and 
Paulus  jEgineta,  GaL  de  Comp.  Med.  sec.  Loc*  1.  9,  c.  5; 
P.  jEginet.  17*  c.  12. 

CLEIDOMASTOl'DEUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle,  vide  Stemo- 

.  deidomastoideus. 

CLEINE  alt  possanne  (Afiu )  another  name  for  a  Sacbut. 
CLEISA'GRA  (Med.)  from  kAih,  the  clavicle,  and  «yp«,  a 
prey;  the  gout  in  the  articulation  of  the  clavicles  to  the 
'  sternum. 

CLEITHRON  (Anat.)  vide  Oaustrum. 
CLE'MA  (Bot.)  *f.nijut,  the  twig  or  tendril  of  a  plant. 
CLE^MATIS  {Bot.)  »Av»<tnf,  a  plant  so  called  because  it 
has  itAQ/MrM,  tendrils.  DioKor.  L  4,  c.  7 ;  Plin.  I.  S4>,  c.15 ; 

-  GaLde  Smpl.\.1. 

Clematis,  in  the  Linnean  Syffrm,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  IS 
.  Polyandria,  Order  3  Polygynia, 

-  Gmeric  Characten*   Cal.  none.  —  Cor.  ^ids  four.  — 

Stau.  Mame^  vny  many ;  inkers  growing  to  the  size 
of  the  filaments. — Fist,  germs  very  many ;  ttt^s  longer 
than  the  stamens;  ttigmax  simple. — Pbr.  none;  recep- 
tacle headed;  teedt  very  many. 

'  Speaei.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Gematis  cirrhotat 
Ac  Ev9i)^reen  Yirgio's  Bower,  native  of  Bcetica. — C/e- 
matUJlortda,  Sec.  Lai^flowered  Virgin's  Bower,  naUve 
of  Japan.— CZmuifu  vdiceUa^  seu  Gematilist  &c  Purple 
Virgin's  Bower,  native  of  Italy. — Clematis  vioma,  Fla- 
ninula,  &c.  Scandens,  &c.  Lieathery-Bowered  Virgin's 
Bower,  native  of  Virginia.— C/^fno^u  vital6a.  Common 
Virgin's  Bower,  Wild  Climbers,  or  Traveller's  joy,  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Clematis  is  also  the  Atragene  Zeylanica. 

CLEMATITIS  {Bot,)  KAt^r/nt,  a  plant  so  called  because 
It  climbs  up  trees  by  its  claspers,  or  tendrils.  Dioscor. 

■  1.  4,  c.  182 ;  Plin.  1. 25,  c  8;  Clui.  Hist,  Bar,  PUmUi  Bauh. 

.  Pin.  i  Rail  Hist.  Plant. 

Clematitis  is  now  another  name  for  Clematis, 

CLE'MENTINES  (Eccl.)  a  part  of  the  canon  law,  consist- 
ing of  decretals  or  constitutibns  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  and 

.  enacted  into  laws  by  the  council  of  Vienna. 

CLE'NCH-BOLTS  {Carpent.)  iron  pins  in  a  ship  clenched 
at  the  ends  which  are  carried  through. — Clench-naik  are 
such  as  will  drive  through  a  board  without  splitting  it. 

CLE'OME  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetradynamia, 

•  Order  2  SHiquosa. 

•  Gmtric  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Con. 

fW-pe«aIled. —  8tau.  ^tameitts  six;  anMerx  lateral. — 
PiaT.  germ  oblong;  style  simple;  stigmm  (hickith, — 
pBR.  tuigue  long ;  seeds  very  many. 


Species,  The  species  are  shrubs,  and  annOals,  as  the. 
Clfomejuncea,  &c.  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Cleomc  heptaphylla,  seu  Erucago,  Sinaptstntntt 
&c.  Penttjpkyllumt  &c.  Seven-leaved  Cleome,  an  annual, 
native  of  the  Indies. — Cleome  pentaphyUa,  Sinapistrum, 
&c.,  Papaver,  &c,  Quinguefiluimf  &c,  sen  Capo,  &c. 
five-leaved  Cleome.  an  annual,  native  of  the  Indies. — 
Cleome  icosandra,  Sinapistrum,  &c  seu  Lag^sa,  &c.  an 
annual,  native  of  Ceylon. 
CLEO'NIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamh, 
Order  I  GumnospenBta, 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  upper  lip 
flattish,  lower  two-parted.— r  Cor.  one-petalled,,  upper  lip 
straight,  lower  bind.  —  Stau.  ^laments  four;  anthers 
crossed  io  pairs. — Pisx.gerin  four-parted;  «<vfeffliform; 
stigmas  four.— Per.  none;  calyx  closed  with  hairs;  seeds 
four. 

Spedes,  The  only  species  is  the  Clemta  lusitanicot  Bru- 
nella,  &c.  Prunella,  &c.  Clinopodium^  &c.  seu  Bugulof 
&c.  Sweet-scented  Cleonia,  an  annutd,  native  of  Por- 
tugal. 

CLEONI'CIUM  j^Bot.)  the  same  as  Clinopodion. 
CLEO'NI  S  coUyrium  {Med,)  a  collyrium  describ«l  by  Celsus. 

I>eReMed.\G,  c. 6. 
Cleonis  gluten  {Med^  a  medldne  described  by  Orobauus, 

Med.  CoU.  1. 4. 

CLEF  (Law)  a  form  of  claim,  libel,  or  pedtion,  in  the 
Scotch  Law. 

CLEPSAMMIDIUM  (Ant.)  an  hour-glass  which  measured 
time  by  the  running  out  oi  the  sand. 

CLEPSIDRA  (Dial.)  xAh]^,  in  French  depsydre^  a  water- 
clock,  so  called  from  kAiW^,  to  steal,  and  water,  be- 
cause the  water  steals,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  glan.  An 
instrument  of  early  invention  for  the  purpose  ofmeasurinff 
time  in  an  hour-glass,  by  means  of  running  water  or  sand. 
Orators,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  regu- 
lated by  this  hour-glass,  as  to  their  time  of  speaking,  which 
was  called  pleading  «^  »ArjW^,  by  Uie  depsydra,  to 
which  Martial  refers. 
Mart,  1.6,  epig.S5. 

S^pttM  depnfdna,  magim  t8^  toee  ptUnti 
ArbUtr  tmntiit  CcdfioM  dtiit. 

Aristot,  Poet. ;  Demoslhen.  Orat.  sV  "fi'^fi*   Cie.  Or, 
1.  3,  c.  S4 ;  Vitruv, 
Clepsydra  (Surg.)  an  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus, 
for  conveying  suffiimigations  to  the  uterus. 

CLE'RGY  (Eccl.)  Clerici^  now  si^ifies  all  persons  who 
are  in  holy  orders,  and  in  ecclesiastical  offices,  as  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Deans,  and  Chapters;  Parsons,  who  are 
rectors  or  vicars,  and  curates.  Formerly  the  clergy  were 
divided  into  regulars  and  seculars.  The  regulars  were 
such  as  lived  under  the  rules  of  some  order,  as  Abbots, 
Monks,  &c. — The  seculars  were  those  who  lived  under  no 
such  rules,  as  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Parsons,  [vide  Clerkl-^ 
Benefit  of  dergyy  an  ancient  privilege  whereby  one  in  or- 
ders claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to  purge  him- 
self of  felony,  which  was  also  extended  to  the  ulty.  [vide 
Benefif\ 

CLE'RICO  admittendo  (Law)  vide  admittendo  derico, — Clerico 
infra  sacros  ordines  consiitutOt  non  eiigendo  in  <0cium ;  a 
writ  directed  to  those  who  have  thrust  a  bailiwick,  or  other 
office,  on  one  in  holy  orders,  charging  them  to  release  him. 
R^,  Ori^,  1^:3..— Clerico  caplo  per  ttatu^um  mercatorwait 
&c  a  wnt  for  the  delivery  of  a  clerk  out  of  prison,  who  ii 
taken  and  imprisoned  upon  the  breadi  of  a  statute  mer- 
chant.  R^,  Ori^.  69. 

CLERK  {Lam)  clerteus,  a  term  peculiarly  applied  to  a  clercy- 
man,  or  one  who  belong^  to  the  Holy  Ministry  ^  tne 
Church.  The  word  «  denved  from  cilmu,  iCBMigB^gvi^ 
8  u  4)igitized  by  VJVjvJ^  tv 
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to  he  iie  eUn  DmM,  of  the  Lord^s  lot,  w  th«  tribe  of 
Levi  mu  in  Judee. 

(Uerk,  in  anodwr  sense,  is  token  fiv  one  who  pcocUses  hit 
pen  in  an/  court  or  office;  so  called  because  formerly  these 
offices  were  executed  prindpalhr  by  the  clergy.  Clerks 
ore  of  different  kinds,  accordfine  to  their  office,  viz. 
— Cierk  of  the  Jets,  an  officer  in  uie  Navy  Office,  whose 
business  it  is  to  record  all  orders,  contracts,  bills,  war- 
rants, &c.  transacted  by  the  Lorda  ConimiBBioners  of  the 
Admiralty. — Clerk  of  qffidaviUy  an  officer  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  who  files  all  affidavite. — Clerk  of  the  assize, 
be  who  writes  all  things  down  that  are  judicially  done 
by  the  justices  of  assixes  in  their  circuits.  Cromp.  Juris, 
227. — Clerk  of  the  baiht  an  officer  who  files  the  bail 
pieces  taken  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. — Clerks  in 
Chancery,  six  clerks  under  the  twelre  Masters,  [vide 
Chancery\ — Clerk  of  the  cheque,  an  officer  in  the  King's 
Court,  so  called  because  he  has  the  check  and  control- 
ment  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  all  other  yeo- 
men bdonging  to  the  King,  Queen,  or  Prince  of  Wales. 
'^Clerk  of  the  closet,  a  clergyman,  otherwise  called  con' 
Jessor  io  his  Majeky,  whose  office  it  is  to  attend  the 
King  at  all  religious  services,  and  in  all  spiritual  matters. 
'^cierk  contrmer  of  the  King*s  House,  whose  office  it  is 
to  allow  or  disallew  charges  of  Pursuivants,  Messengers, 
4c.  of  the  Green  Cloth,  &c. — Clerk  of  the  Croiou,  an 
officer  wha  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indictments 
against  offenders  arraigned  or  indicted  of  any  public 
crime  in  the  Court  of  Kiiv's  Bench:  be  is  otherwise 
called  Gerk  2f  the  Crown  OJIa,  uid  exhibits  informa- 
tions: — Gtrk  of  the  Crown  m  Chancery ,  an  offiwr  in  that 
court  who  continually  attends  die  u>rd  Chancdloi>  in 
person,  or  by  deputy. — Clerk  of  the  dedaratmu,  an  of- 
ficer that  files  all  dedaratioDS  in  the  Coort  of  King's 
Bench.— C^rA  of  the  deliveriei,  an  officer  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  whose  office  it  is  to  take  indentures  for  all 
stores,  ammunition,  Ac.  issued  from  ibence.'~CUrk  of 
the  errors,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  who 
transcribes  and  certifies  into  the  King's  Bench  the  tenor 
of  the  records  of  the  cause  in  action,  open  which  the 
writ  of  error  made  by  the  cursitor  is  brought  there  to 
be  heard  and  determined.— Cirri  of  the  essotns,  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  who  keeps  the 
essoin  rolls. — Clerk  of  the  estreats,  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  Exchequer,  who  every  term  receives  the  estreats 
out  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer's  office,  and 
writes  them  out  to  be  levied  for  the  King. — Clerk  of  the 
hanaper,  or  hamper,  an  officer  in  chancery,  whose  office 
it  is  to  receive  all  the  money  due  to  the  King  for  the 
seals  of  charters,  ftc.;  he  is  so  oUled  because  the  hanaper 
is  an  old  term  signifying  fiscum,  or  treasury. — 0erk  of 
the  inroUments,  an  officer  of  the  Conunoa  FIcm,  who 
enrolls  and  exemplifies  all  fines,  recoveries,  returns,  writs 
of  entry,  summons,  and  seisin,  &c. — Clerk  of  the  juries, 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
who  makes  out  writs  ot  habeas  corpora  and  dtttrinf^as  for 
the  appearance  of  juries.-^Gferit  o^ Hte  market,  an  officer 
of  the  Kmg's  house  to  whom  it  bdongs  to  take  charge 
of  the  King  9  measures,  and  keep  die  standards  of  them, 
whidi  are  the  examfdes  of  aft  measares  to  be  used 
throughout  the  kingdom.  13  A.  8,  c.4,  ftc.;  Ftet,  1. 3, 
c.  8,  9.;  ♦  Inst.  274.  —  Clerk  Marsha$  of  the  Kinf>*s 
Household,  an  (Acer  that  attends  the  Marshal  in  his 
Court,  and  records  all  proceedines. — Clerk  of  the  nickils, 
or  nihUs,  an  officer  belonging  to  ttie  Court  of  Exchequer, 
who  makes  a  roil  of  all  such  soms  as  are  nihiled  by  the 
sheri&  upon  their  estreats  of  green  wax. — Clerk  of  the 
x»-dnance,  an  officer  of  the  Tower,  who  reeislers  all  er< 
ders  touching  the  King's  ordnance.— Clert*  of  the  out- 
bnoriest  a  servant,  or  itepvity,  to  (he  Attorney  Qeaeral, 


'  who  makeaodt  writs  of  omwiriXua^ 
— Clark  ^  the  Paper  QffSee,  an  officer  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  who  makes  up  the  Faper-bodts  of  speoal 
pleadings  and  demurrers  in  thai  eoort — CMt  ef  ih0 
papers,  an  ot&cer  of  the  Common  PLeas,  who  has  the 
custody  of  the  papers  of  the  wjtfdffli  of  the  fleet;  enters 
commitments  and  discharges  of  priaooera,  drc. — Parisk 
Clerk,  vide  Parisk,~*Clerk  of  the  Parliament  Rolls,  an 
officer  who  records  all  thmgs  done  in  the  high  oonrt  of 
Parliament.— Cjrrir  of  the  patents,  or  of  the  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Sesl  of  England. — Clerk  of  the  peaca, 
an  officer  belonging  to  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  whos« 
duty  it  is  to  read  mdictments,  enrol  proceedings,  draw 
the  process,  Ac — Clerk  of  the  PdU,  a  clerk  belongine 
to  the  Exchequer,  whose  office  it  is  to  enter  every  teller  s 
bill  into  a  parchment  roll,  or  skin,  called  pellis  receptor 
rum,  and  to  make  another  roll  of  payments,  called  veQU 
exituum.-~Clerk  of  the  petty  bag,  an  officer  of  the  Court 
(4  Chancery,  whoee  once  it  is  to  record  the  returns  of 
all  inquisitions  out  of  every  shire,  co  make  ont  patents, 
&c. — There  are  three  of  these  officers,  of  which  the 
Master  of  the  RoUs  is  the  chief.— C/tfri  of  the  Pipct 
an  officer  in  the  Exeheciuer  who  has  the  accounts 
of  the  debu  due  to  the  Kmg,  and  chaiges  thera  down 
in  the  great  roll,  called  the  pipe,  from  iu  shape,  which 
resembles  a  l»pe:  be  was  formerly  called  Ingrotator 
magni  Rotuli,  Stat  83,  H.  8,  c.  22.— Cier*  of  the  Plea*, 
an  officer  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  whose  ^ce  all 
the  officers  of  the  court,  upon  special  privily  baloiq;- 
tna  to  them,  ot^ht  to  sue,  or  be  sued  in  any  action.— 
Clerks  ^  the  Prwy  Seal,  four  officers  which  attend  the 
Liord  Privy  Seal,  to  write  and  make  out  all  thiaga  that 
are  sent  by  warruit  Awa  the  ffignetto  th«  Privy  Seal.— 
Clerk  ^  the  Bememhraace,  an  officer  who  assists  the 
Clerk  of  the  FSpc^OMb  ^the  BotU,  an  officer  lAo 
makes  search  for  and  cojnes,  deeds,  offices,  Ac.  in  the 
Court  of  Chaneerr— Cl0r<fc  ^  the  Rules,  he  who  draws, 
up  and  enters  all  Uie  rales  and  orders  made  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.— C^it  ^  the  Semers,  aa  officer  be- 
longing to  the  CoranrisHOners  of  Sewers,  who  takes  ac- 
count of  all  their  proceediRgs. — Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an 
officer  contioually  attendant  on  bis  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary,  who  has  the  custody  of  ibe  privy  signet* 
There  are  lour  of  these  officers  who  attend  in  torn,  and 
dine  at  the  Secretary's  tBb]e.-'Clerk^the'King's  Siloer, 
an  officer  in  the  Comt  of  Conmon  Pleas,  who  receives 
all  fines  that  have  passed  the  office  of  the  custoe  hre- 
vium.— Clerk  ^  the  Mpertedeat,  an  officer  in  the  Court 
of  Common  !neae  who  makes  out  writs  of  supersedeas 
upon  a  defendant's  appearing  to  the  exigent  on  an  out- 
lowry,  wberebv  the  sheriff'  is  forbidden  to  return  the 
exigent.— C/eri  of  the  treasury,  an  officer  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  who  nas  the  records  of  the  court  in  hie 
chaige,  and  is  the  servant  of  the  Chief  Justice.  He  'n 
removeable  at  plensure,  in  distmctton  from  othw  derk^ 
who  are  for  life.  There  is  also  a  secondary,  or  mmder 
derk  of  the  treasury,  who  has  one  key  of  dw  treasury- 
door,  and  an  ntnder-keeper,  who  has  another. — Cterii  ^ 
the  Km^M  great  wardr^,  one  who  keeps  account  of 
what  bdongs  to  the  royd  wardr^.  StoC.  ]  Edoh  4.  c.  1. 
^Clerk  qfthewammts,  an  officer  of  the  Conmon  Pleas 
who  enters  all  mmraots  of  attonny,  deeds  of  mdentines# 
of  bargidn  and  sole,  Ac. 

Cleric  is  also  appNed  in  the  sense  of  one  who  prays  for 
benefit  of  clergy ;  thus  die  ckrk  attaint  is  one  who  prays 
for  benefit  of  cTergv  after  judgment  has  been  given  apon 
htm  for  felony ;  cierk  convid,  one  who  prays  for  bmefit 
bef%>re  sentence  is  passed  upon  him. 
Clbrk  (Com.)  this  term  has  been  tmnsferred  from  the  law  to 

commerce,  in  die  same  *ep|^t^feSl?i!*<t5'iJ/^ 


'  CLE 

'  any  ofiee  wiA  ha  pen  in  a  couDtang-houM,  or  uay  other 

mdbigcoBoem. 
Clbrk  (£ee>}  dericu*  Moeerdotts,  a  parish  cleric,  or  an  iDfertor 

assistant  to  the  prieat. 
CLERKS  {Her.)  dw  company  of  clerks,  called 

pariih  derh^  u  fluaent.  being  incorporated 

■  In  the  17th  of  Henry  III.  Their  arms  are, 
«  Atmret  a  flenr-de-luce,  or,  on  a  chief,  gide*, 
a  leopard's  head  betwixt  two  boolcs,  or. 

CLERODE^bllUItf  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  14  Didifnamot  Order  t  Angioapermia* 
Generic  CMaracter*.    Cal.  perianth  one^cand.  —  Coh. 

one-petaI)ed ;  ti^  slender;  border  five*parted. — Stam. 

flamenU  four ;  anthert  simple.— Pist.  ^^rm  roundish ; 

tijfle  filifwm ;  tt^ma  simple. — Per.  drupe  roandidi ;  teed 

one. 

Specie*.  Tlie  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Clerodendrum 
infortwnatum^  Petasiles,  &c  seu  PeragUf  natire  of  India. 
—  Clerodendrum  fortunatumf  Entire-leaved  Cleroden- 
dron,  native  of  ^ia. — Clerodendrum  calamitotumt  ftc. 
seu  Volkameria,  &c.  native  of  Java. — Clerodendrum  jthlo- 
moidesy  seu  Vciltameria,  &c.  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
CLE'ROMANCY  (Ant.)  liXyftMfrtU,  a  mode  of  divination, 

wherein  they  made  conjectures  by  Uirowing  sXifM,  lots. 
CLERONIMUS  (Archteol.)  an  hen*. 

CLEROPOTLUM  {Ecc.)  the  tippet  or  scarf  worn  by  clergy- 
men. 

CLE'ROS  {Nat.)  xASfct,  a  miscarriage  among  the  bees  when, 
by  reason  of  the  hardness  and  bitterness  of  the  wax»  they 
do  not  bring  forth  their  young,  but  both  they  and  the 
comb  rot  togellier.  Aristotle  calls  the  cleros  an  insect 
which  destriTS  the  combs  ot  the  bees.  AriOot,  Hitt. 
AnimaL  1.  8,  c.  87 ;  iWi.  1. 1*  c.  18. 

CLEVUS  (£jri.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Altdabut,  conust- 
iiig  of  those  species  insects  which  have  the  jaw  one- 
toothed,  the  hind  feders  hatchet<flasbed. 

Clehus  (Ecc)  a  clerk  or  clergyman,  one  who  it  dis  dero 
Dommt,  i.  e.  of  the  Lord's  lot  or  pcntiw. 

C LETCH  (Her.)  vide  Cleche. 

CLETHRA  {Bot )  a  genus  of  pknti)  Class  10  Deamdna, 
Order  1  Monogyiwi. 

■  Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  leafiets 

ovate. — Cor.  petale  five. — Stak, Jilamentt  ten;  anthers 
oblong-erect.  —  Pist.  roundish;  iti/le  filiform; 

tliffna  trifid. — Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.   The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Clethra  alnifoUay 
sen  Alnif<^iay  Ac.  Alder-leaved  Clethra,  native  of  Caro- 
Ihia. — Clethra  paniculata,  Panicled  Clethra,  native  of 
North  America.— C/rfAm  arboreal  Tree  Clethra,  native 
of  Madeira.  —  Clethra  tini/bliat  Tinwt,  Ac  Volkmeria, 
Ac.  sea  Bacctfera^  Ac.  native  of  Jamaica. 
CLEVERS  (flo/.)  the  same  as  Cieawrt . 
CLEW  {Mar.)  in  Freneii  point  d'une  voile,  the  lower  comer 
'  of  square  sails,  which  reaches  down  to  where  the  tackles 
and  sheet  ropes  are  fastened:  whence  the  «ipr«ssions 
'     Fmm  dew  to  earing,"  stgnifring  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.   "  To  ckw  up,"  in  Fnncb  earguer  mie  voUe^  to  haul 
up  the  dewB  of  a  sail  to  iu  yard  by  means  of  the  dew- 
lines.    To  die  dent  belong— C/c«^nM<f,  in  French 
eargues'pointt  de  heueef  voikt,  a  sort  of  tackle  fhsteoed  to 

■  the  dews  of  the  mam  md  foresail  to  truss  theas  to  the 
yard. —  Cleto-Lbiet,  in  Frendi  eargue^pimiU  det  voiles 
guarrfes,  for  the  same  purpose  ss  the  dew-garnets,  only 
that  the  latter  are  solely  appropriated  to  the  tioanes;  but 
the  dew-lines  are  employed  for  all  the  sqvan  wtSk^OeM 
of  a  Htmmodc^  in  FVend* /wwf*  <f  ttne  *«"«^  the  condn- 
nation  of  smdl  lines,  by  which  the  hammock  is  suspended.  Q 

CLEYE^A  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Temstrcemia. 
CLIBA'DIUM  {Bot.)  a  genui  of  plants,  Clan  31  Momeda, 
Order  5  Pentandria, 
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Generic  CharaeUrt,  Cal.  eomsioa  imbricate ;  tct^  ovate. 
—Cor.  compound  eorcUtdei  of  the  disk  many,  of  the  ray 
three  or  four.— Stam, ,/E2iniiefit«  five;  aaiA«r«  oblong.- 
Fist,  germ  very  small ;  stt^  filiform  j  ttmua  dmple^ 
Per.  common  none ;  ealux  ventricosei  UM  one. 

Specie*,  The  only  spedes  is  CUbadtum  Sifn'aamflur,  native 
of  Surinam. 

CLIBANA'RIUS  {Ant.)  MVM^ymi,  a  man  or  hoise  armed 
with  complete  armour,  a  cdrasuer.  Ammian.  1. 16 ;  Nazar. 
in  Paneeyr.  Constant. 

CLICH  iiMd.)  a  sabre  in  use  among  the  Turks,  having  a 
crooked  broad  blade. 

CLI'CKETING  ( Sport.)  a  fox  is  said  to  go  dicketing  when 
he  goes  after  the  femde. 

CLICKS'  {Mar.)  small  pieces  of  iron  falling  into  notched 
wheels  attachol  to  the  winches  in  cutters,  &c.  and  thereby 
serving  the  office  of  pawls. 

CU'DIUM  {Jch.)  the  throat  of  the  tunny.  Pfin.  1.  9,  c  IS. 

CLI'ENS  {Ant.)  a  Roman  citizen  who  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  great  man,  who,  in  that  relation,  was 
called  his  patron,  and  assisted  him  with  his  counsel  and 
support  in  all  matters  of  diqmte. 
Hot.  1.  ii,  ep.  1,  v.  10^ 

Ham  dom  v^Uan,  tHmiH  frmir»Jurm. 
The  client,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dways  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  patron,  and  ready  to  pay  every  outwsjrd 
maiic  of  reipect.   The  poets  diude  to  the  morning  saluta- 
Uons  which  the  clients  used  to  give  to  their  patrons.  - 
Mart.  I.  2,  epig.  18. 

Matu  joJutatum  Dtnto ;  tu  Sietrii  Im 
Anu  utmt*timt  i  jmm  mmim  trgffum, 

Juv.  sat.  5,  V.  19. 

I        Biobet  Tniiut  pnpUr  ^wd  nmpen  immm 
JMtat,  et  itfula  ^mdUtn,  nUidtiis 
Tata  HlmrirjM  htrte  fsrmrit  «rftfl» 
StimilmtMaM. 

Senee.  de  Brev.  Vit.  c.  14. 

CLI'ENT  {LaMi)  one  who  retains  a  lawyer  or  counsellor  to 
manaM  or  plead  his  cause. 

CLIENTELA'RIS  {Law)  belonging  to  a  vassd  or  tenant, 
pradium  cUentelare,  a  fee-fium. 

CLIENTS  (MiL)  noblemen  who  formerly  served  in  the 
French  armies  ondw  die  pennant  of  a  kti^t,  the  banner 
of  a  banneret,  Ac. 

CLIFF  {Mus.)  or  drf,  m  cerUia  character  of  mark  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  proper  places  of 
dl  odier  notes  hi  a  piece  of  music  are  dascovered ;  «r  it  is 
a  letter  raariced  on  any  line  which  exptdns  and  pdnts  out 
the  name  of  dl  the  rest.  It  is  caUed  the  clef  or  iey^  be- 
CBose  thereby  are  known  the  names  of  all  we  other  lines 
and  spaces ;  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  every  in- 
terval Fonneriy  eveiy  uae  had  a  letter  marked  for  a  d&% 
but  now  a  letter  on  one  line  soffees ;  since  by  this  dl  the 
rest  are  known  reckoning  up  and  down  in  the  order  of  the 
gamut.  The  cliff  which  »  thus  marked  is  cdled  the 
dgned  or  def,  of  which  there  are  three-;  namdy*  C. 
F7  G.  The  ditf  of  the  highest  part  in  a  sons,  cdled  treble 
or  alt,  is  G,  as  in  Jig.  S,  set  en  the  second  sUve  or  line, 
reokottiag  npwards.  The  cliff  of  the  base,  or  lowest  part, 

Ftg.  1.       Fig.  t.       rig.s.        rig.  4,        fig-  5. 


r         c         c         c  o 

is  F  on  the  fourth  line  upwards,  yfg.  1.  For  the  other 
mean  parts,  the  cliff  is  C ;  namely,  C,  ibe  tenor  plf^ 
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or  alio  cUff,  placed  on  the  third  line,  as  in  fg.  3  ;  and  C, 
soprano,  or  canto  diff,  placed  on  the  6rBt  Iine»  as  in  Jig.  4-. 
CLIFFtyRTIA  {BotTj  a  genus  of  plants,  Claw  22  Dtoecia, 
Order  11  Pdyandna, 

Generic  Cfiaracter*.   Cal.  perianth  three-leaved;  leaJlHs 
OTate. — Cor.  xajmj—SrAu.JUammtt  capillary  ;  ackers 
twin.— PiST.  j^OTR  oblong;  ttulet  two ;  tt^mtu  njaig\e.^ 
,(      Per.  ca^^e  oblong ;  st^ls  solitary. 
.    ^eciex.   The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  tl\e—Clifortui  odorata* — Cli^irtia 
terrata. — Clmbrtia/erruginea. — Cliffortia  euneata.f—Cli/'- 
fiirtia  Uicifoluit  seu  arbuscuh,  &c.  llex-leaVed  Cliffi>rtia. 
—Cl^rtta  tridentata^—Cliffbrtia  rusct^lia,  seu  Frutex, 
&C.  Butclters'  broom-leaveaClifibrtia. — Cliffbriia  stroiili- 
feray  seu  Cedrus,  &c, 
CLIPT  (Vet.)  a  deficiency  in  the  new,  soft,  rough,  and  un- 
even hoof  that  grows  on  horses*  feet  upon  the  hoof-cast. 
CLIMA'CION  (Mech.)  xAt^«MMr,  the  round  or  step  of  a 
ladder. 

CLIMA'CTER  (Mech.)  vide  Climacion. 

CLIMA'CTERES  (Med.)  or  a^nijcanw/w,  i.e.  years  ascend- 
ing like  steps,  applied  particularly  to  certain  critical 
periods  of  a  man's  hfe. 

CLIMACTE'RICAL  v«rj  {Med.)  certain  years  observable 
in  a  man's  life,  which  are  supposed  to  be  attended  with 
some  great  mutation,  [vide  Climacterics'] 

CLIMACTE'RICS  {Med.)  the  climacter,  climacterical,  or 
critical  periods  in  a  man's  life,  which  were  the  7th,  the 
^at,  made  up  of  S^tiroes  7  ;  the  27lh,  made  up  of  3  times 
9;  and  the  81st,  made  up  of  9  tim<»  9;  thus,  every  7th 
or  9th  year  is  said  to  be  climacterical. — Grand  Climacteric, 
the  63d  and  81st,  in  which,  if  any  sickness  occur,  it  is 
accounted  very  dangerous. 

CLI'MATE  {Geog.)  a  part  or  portion  of  the  earth  between 
two  circles  parallel  to  the  Equator,  tod  of  such  a  breadth 
that  the  longest  day,  in  the  j[MtralleI  nearest  to  tlie  equator, 
exceeds  the  longest  day  in  that  next  the  equatw  by 
some  certain  space,  as  half  an  hour,  or  an  liour,  or  a 
^monUi.  The  beginning  of  the  climate  is  a  parallel  wherein 
the  day  is  shortest ;  the  end  of  the  clmiate  is  that  wherein 
the  day  is  the  longest ;  the  climates,  which  are  for^-eight 
in  number,  bein^  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
Each  climate  diffiirs  from  its  contiguous  ones  by  being 
longer  or  shorter,  by  half  an  hour,  in  one  place  than  in  the 
other,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  when  tne  climates  com- 
mence to  be  what  is  called  hour-climates  and  month- 
climates.  An  hour-dimate  is  a  space  comprised  between 
two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
longest  day  exceeds  tliat  in  the  latter  by  an  hour ;  a  month- 

•  climate  is  a  space  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar 
circles,  whose  longest  day  is  longer  or  shorter  than  that  of 

-  its  contiguous  one  by  a  month,  or  thirty  days. 

ftlMATlCS  (A'ial.)  a  sort  of  earth- quake,  which,  proceed- 
ing in  an  oblique  direction,  sweeps  every  thing  dcnni  before 
it.   AmmianA.  17,  c.  7. 

CLl'MAX  {Med.)  a  name  ^iven  to  some  antidotes,  which,  in 
a  regular  scale  of  proportion,  increased  or  diminished  their 
ingredients. 

Climax  {Rhet.)  kAmm^,  a  figtire  of  rhetoric  called,  by 
Cicero  and  Quintilian,  gradatio,  where  the  discourse  [h^ 
ceeds  by  d^rees  from  higher  to  higher  subjects;  as 
**  Africano  virtutem  industria,  virtus  gloriam,  gloria  emula- 
Xionem  comparavit"  Cic.  jcadem,  1.4,  0.  -16^  Demet, 
Eloe.  %  270 ;  Qfdnt.  1. 9,  c.  S ;  Athen.  1.  2,  c  2 ;  Eustath. 
il.  i6 1  Toff.  Rkei.  Intt,  1. 5,  p.  294. 

CLIMBERS  {Btd)  another  name  for  the  OmiOit. 

CLI'MBING-BIRTHWORT  (Bof.)  the  ArittolocXlia  Oema- 

•■  tdit  of  LinMBos. 

CLI'MIA  (Min.)  the  Cpdmia  Fornaam. 
TO  CLINCH  [Mar.)  m  French  HaUngittr  m  caNffj  a  parti- 
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cular  method  of  Astenin^  large  ropes  by  a  kind  of  knot* 
which  is  principally  used  in  fiiMening  the  cable  to  the  ring 
of  the  anchor. 

CLI'NCHED  {ffer.)  an  epithet  for  the  hand  shut. 

CLI'NCHER  buHt  (Mar.)  an  e[Hthet  for  a  vessel  made  with 
clincher- work.  —  Clineher-IVork,  that  disposition  of  the 
planks  in  a  boat  or  yessd,  when  the  lower  edge  of  every 
plank  overlays  the  next  undo:  it  like  the  slates  on  tiie  ro« 
of  a  house. 

CLI'NCHING  (Afar.)  1.  The  operation  of  fiutening  the 
point  of  a  bolt  or  nail  on  a  ring  b^  hammering  it  so  as  to 
make  it  S{vead.  2.  A  kind  of  slight  calking  used  ^bout 
the  ports  when  foul  weather  is  expected  about  a  harbour. 
This  is  done  by  driving  oakum  Into  tlie  sides  to  keep  out 
the  water. 

CLI'NICE  (Med.)  vide  Clinical. 

CLI'NICAL  (Med.)  itAi?iMt,  an  epithet  relating  to  a  bed, 
from  xAi'i),  a  bed  ;  as  a  clinical  pki/sician,  one  who  attends 
on  bed-rid  people :  dtnical  medicine,  which  treats  of 
visiting  patients  who  are  confined  to  their  beds :  so  likewise 
clinical  lectures,  notes,  &c. 

CLrNICUS  (Med.)  a  patient  who  is  confined  lo  his  bed  from 
sickness. 

CLI'NIS  (Mux.)  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  of  the  middle 

ages  to  one  of  their  notes. 
CLI'NKERS  (Mason.)  bricks  impregnated  with  a  coottder* 
able  quantity  of  nitre  or  salt-petre,  which,  by  the  violence 
of  the  fire,  run  and  are  glazed  over. 
CLI'NK-STONE  {Min.)  a  brittle  mineral  of  the  basalt  kind, 

which  is  common  in  Scotland  and  Germany. 
CLINOIDES  (Anat.)Clinoid,  of  the  shape  of  a  bed,  from 
xAu^  a  bed,  and  u9*f,  the  form ;  an  epithet  for  Uie  pro- 
cesses surrounding  the  selUt  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
CLINOMASTCyiDEUS  (Anat.)  vide  Oeidomattoideiu. 
CLINOPETES  (Med.)  u^omtnt,  one  who  is  conEned  to 

his  bed  from  sidcness. 
CLINOPODIUM  (Bat.)  lOiwAW,  «  herb,  so  caUed  from 
the  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  wit,  the  foot,  and  a 
bed.   Dioscor.  1.  8,  c  109;  Plin.  I  24,  c.  15, 
Climopodium,  in  the  Linnean  tustem,  a  genus  of  plants 
Class  14  Didtfnamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 
Generic  CharaOer*.   Qal.  invwucre  many  bristled;  pe» 
rianth  one-leaved.    Coa.  one-petalled ;  tube  short.— 
Stam.  ^laments  four ;  anthers  roundish.— Pisx.  germ 
four-parted;  st^le  filiform;  sttgma  simple.— Pxa,  none: 
cali/x  contracted  round  the  neck ;  seede  four. 
Speaes.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — CUnopodium 
vuigare,  Wila  [}asil,  native  of  Europe. —  CUnoppdium 
JEgyptiacuntt  native  of  Egypt.— CIV'Hopoc^/tfiR  incanum, 
Serpentaria,  seu  Origanum^  &c.   Hairy  Clinopodium, 
native   of  North    America.  —  Clinopodium  ru^oram. 
Wrinkled  Clinopodium,  native  of  Carolina.  —  Clinopo^ 
dium  capitatumf  seu  Hvptis,  &c.  native  of  Jamaica. 
CLI'O  (Conch.)  a  genus  ca  aaioids,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Moltusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  oblong,  nayant. — Arms  wing-like 
processes. — Tentacula  three,  besides  two  in  the  mouth. 

Species.   The  principal  species  are  the  Clio  caudtUa,  pyra- 
midata,  retusot  &c 
CLI'PPERS  (Law)  those  who  debase  the  coin  of  the  realna 

by  cutUng  or  paring  the  edge  of  it.   Clipping  of  coin  was 

made  treason  by  Stat.  3,  Hen-  5,  c.  1. 
CLI'PPING  of  wool  (Agric.)  cutting  off  the  coarse  ends  of 

the  wool  bejore  it  is  washed, 
CLPSSUS  (Chem.)  a  term  denoting  minml  compound  apirits, 
CLITOiNES  (Polit,)  a  term  used  for  all  the  sons  ^  ihe 

King,  but  parUcularly  the  eldest,  in  the  charter  of  King 

^thelred.   Matth,  Par,  p.  158;  SeltL  notet  m  (Sdmer, 
CLITO'RIA  {Bol.)  a  genus  of  plaou^bus  17  Dude^ia, 

Order  S  Decandria..    ^.^.^.^^  GoOgk 
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Generic  CKaraders.  Cal,  perianth  one-leftTed. — Cott.  pa- 
pilionaceoiu ;  standard  very  large ;  voings  oblong ;  keel 
shorter  than  the  wiogs* — Stam.  in  two  brotherhoods ; 
antkert  lunple.— Pist.  germ  oblong;  style  ascending; 
tt^ma  obtuse.— Pkb.  legume  very  long ;  seeds  many. 

-  Spectes,  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  —  dUoria 
,      temattt,  Flos,  &c  Schlongoi  &c.  Latkyrus,  &c.  seu  Pho' 

aeobuf  &c*  Winged-leaved  Clitoria,  native  of  the  East 
Indies.— Ctitoria  multifiora^  native  of  St.  Domingo. — 
Ciilorim  BrasUiana,  Brasilian  Clitoria*  natire  of  S^l. 
C^oria  VirginianOf  Small  flowered  Clitoria,  native  of 
Virginia. — CUtoria  marianat  seu  ClUornUj  &g.  Maryland 
Clitoria,  native  of  North  America. 
CLIT(yRJI>IS-nX)S  (Bet.)  •  beautiful  Hower  in  the  isbod 
of  Temate. 

Clitokidis  mkmUm  {Anat.)  or  Eredor  CUtondiSf  a  muBcle 
ariaing  fhnn  the  crut  of  the  o<  ucAhhr,  which  serrea  to 
draw  the  eUtoris  downwardi  and  backwards. 

CLITORIS  (^iM^.)  from  »Aim^  to  inclose,  or  be  hid,  because 
ia  its  natural  state  it  is  inclosed  in  the  vagina^  a  small 
rimdiform  bo^  situated  above  the  nympbae* 

CLITORI'SMUS  {Med,)  a  morbid  or  preternatural  enlarge- 
ment of  iditoris,  such  as  is  visible  in  hermaphrodites. 

CLI'VERS  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Cleavers. 

CX'IVI'NA  av»  {Ant.)  a  bird  that,  in  soothsaying,  gave  a 
sign  that  a  thing  was  not  to  be  done.  FUn.  1.  10,  c.  14 ; 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Sigwf. 

CLOA'CA  (Ant.)  the  jakes,  or  common  sewer. 

Cloaca  ^^inat.)  the  caual  lo  birds,  throuj^  which  the  egg 
descends  from  the  ovary  in  its  exit. 

CXiOACA'RIUM  (Ant.)  a  tax  or  assessment  for  cleaning 
the  common  sewers.  Ulp. 

CLOCHES  {Mil.)  a  military  tax  which  was  imposed  upon 
bdU. 

CLOCK  (Hor.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  lime  and  its 
.  Bub-divisioDB  with  great  exactness,  [vide  Horologu'] 
CLOCK-BEETLE  {Ent.)  or  Don,  a  beetle  that  flies  about 

in  an  evening  in  a  circular  direction  with  a  loud  noise  j  the 

Scarabaus  stercorarius  of  Linneeus. 
CLOCK-WORK  {Mech.)  that  part  of  the  movement  which 

strikes  the  hours,  &c.  on  a  bell,  in  distinction  from  that 

part  called  the  Watch-Wirkt  which  is  designed  to  exhibit 

the  time  on  a  dial-plate. 
CLODIA  Lex  {Ant.)  a  name  for  several  laws  enacted  by 

the  tribune  Glodius,  which  tended  to  increase  the  power 
tiie  people. 

CLODIA'NA  vastt  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  vessels,  so  called  from 

tb^  inventOT.   PUn,  1.  SS^  c.  1 1. 
CLOG  {Mech.)  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  about  the  legs  of 
■  beasts  to  keep  them  from  running  away. 
CLOI'STER  {Archil.)  a  place  in  a  monastery  with  piazzas ; 

also  the  monastery  its^n 
CIXyMPANUS  {Bot,)  the  Sterctdia  balanfrhus  of  Linnaeus. 
CLONIC  spasms  ( Vet^  a  morbid  contraction  of  the  muscles. 
CLONO'DES  {Med.)  mab^Hik,  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  pulsa- 

-  tion  which  is  vehement,  large,  and,  at  the  same  Ume, 
unequal.    Castell.  Lex.  Med, 

CLOSk  {Mus.)  is  either  the  end  of  a  strain,  which  is  called 
an  imperfect  dose  ;  or  the  end  of  a  tune,  which  is  a  perfect 
dose. 

Close  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  bird  which  is  reprinted  in 
.  coat  armour  with  its  wings  close  down  upon  it,  i.  e.  not  dis- 
played, or  in  a  standing  position. 
Close  {Agric.)  a  piece  of  ground  fenced  or  hedged  about 
'  fur  pasturage. 

CLOSE  ROLLS  {Law)  and  dose  writs  are  letters  from  the 
.  l(ing,  sealed  with  bis  Great  Seal,  but  closed  up,  and  di- 
rected to  particular  persons,  .in  distinction  from  letters 
.  patent,  or  open  letters,  which  contain  grants  of  land,  &c. 
nam  the  crown. 


CLOSE-STRING  {Anhit.)  a  stau-case  in  dog-legged  stairs 
without  an  open  newel. 

CLOSE^ghts  {Mar.)  a  name  for  bulk-heads  erected  fore  and 
aft  in  the  ship  for  the  men  to  stand  behind  in  close  engnge* 
ment,  and  to  fire  on  the  enemy ;  or  if  the  ships  be  boarded 
to  scour  the  enemy, 

CLOSE-HAULED  {Mar.)  in  French  au  jdas  prks,  the  ar- 
rangement or  trim  of  a  ship's  sails  when  she  endeavours  to 
make  a  progress  in  the  nearest  direction  possible  towards 
that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  blows.— 
Close-guarters,  strong  barriers  of  wood  stretching  across 
a  merchant  ship,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  shelter  in  ciue  the 
v^el  is  boarded,  and  from  which  the  crew  can  fire  their 
small  arms  on  the  enemy. 

CLOSED  behind  {Man.)  an  unperfection  in  the  hind-quartert 
of  a  horse. 

CLO'SER  {Mason^  the  last  stone  htid  in  the  horizontal 

length  of  a  wall. 
CLO'SET  (Her.)  the  half  of  the  bar,  which  latter  ought  to 

contain  a  fifth  of  the  field,   [vide  Bar] 
Closet  {Arckit,)  a  small  retired  apartment  within  another 

room. 

CLOSH  ( Vet.)  a  distemper  in  the  feet  of  cattle  similar  to  the 
fonnders. 

CLOSHE  {Sport.)  the  game  answering,  as  is  supposed,  to 
what  is  now  called  nine  pins,  which  was  forbidden  by  sta- 
tute 18  Ed.  4. 

CLOTH  {Com.)  signifies  ^nerallv  any  kind  of  stuff  that  is 
woven  or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be  com« 
posed  of  wool,  hemp,  or  flax ;  but  in  a  more  particular 
sense  it  impUes  a  web  or  tissue  of  woollen  threads  inter- 
woven, whereof  some,  called  the  warp,  are  extended  in 
length  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other ;  and  the 
rest,  called  the  wot^^  disposed  across  the  first,  or  breadUi* 
wise  of  the  piece. 

CLOTH- WORKERS  (f/er.)  qt  dothiers,  were 
incorporated  the  22d  of  Henry  VIIL  in  1 530, 
and  form  the  12th  company  in  the  City  of 
London,  Their  arms  are,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  "sable  a  chevron  ermine,  in  chief;  two 
crabbets,  argent,  in  beizel  or  beazel,  or." 

CLOOBED  (Mar.)  a  mast  is  said  to  be  clothed 
when  the  sail  is  so  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  gratings 
of  the  batches,  so  that  no  wind  can  blow  below  the  sail. 

CLO'THIER  {Com.)  one, who  manufactures  woollen  doth, 
[vide  Clothworiers'} 

CLOTHING  of  the  bolsters  {Mar.)  laving  several  thicknesses 
of  worn  canvass  well  tarred  over  tnemj  to  make  an  easy 
bed  for  the  dirouds. 

CLOTHS  in  a  tail  {Mar,)  are  the  breadths  of  canvass  in  its 
whole  width. 

CLOO'TINGS  2f  vmkI  {Com.)  Uic  hard  and  clotted  wool  on 
the  breech  of  the  sheep,  which  are  otlierwise  called 

breechings. 

CLOUDS  {N(^.)  a  congeries  of  particles,  chiefly  watery, 
drawn  or  sent  out  of  the  earth  in  vapours  into  the  roidme 
region  of  the  atr.  It  is  computed  by  some  that  they  are 
never  above  one  half  or  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the 
earth. 

CLOllD-BERRY  {Bot.)  a  plant  growing  on  Pendle  Hills, 
in  Lancashire,  so  called  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  clouds. 

CLOVE  {Bol.)  a  spice,  the  fruit  of  the  clove-tree.-- Clove-Tree, 
the  CaruimhtfUus  atomaticus  of  Linnsus,  which  grows  in  the 
Dutch  Spice-islands.— Clove- Bark,  the  bark  of  the  Myrtus 
can/ophy/lata,  so  called  because  it  smells  like  cloves.— 
Clove-GiHiflower,  or  Clove-pink,  the  Diantkus  cartft^hillus. 

Clove  (Com.)  the  two-and- thirtieth  part  of  a  weigh  of  cheese,- 
equal  to  eight  pounds.    Stat.  9  H.  6,  c.  8. 

CLOVE-HITCH  (Afar.)  in  ^Knchdeuxdemi-clest  a  knot  or 
noose  by  which  a  rope  is  fiistcned.'  ^  i 
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CLOVER  (Dot.)  or  Clorer-GniHt  the  Bufbimm  pnietue  of 
Linnaeus ;  an  excellent  fiee4  for  cattle. 

CLOUGH  {Com.)  an  aUowaoee  of  two  poundito  erery  three 
hundred  weight,  for  the  turn  of  the  acale,  that  the  com- 
modity may  nold  oat  wdght  when  told  by  retail. 

Clouoh  {Mech,)  a  sort  of  sluice  for  retaining  or  letting  out 
the  water  of  a  canal,  pond,  Ac, — C/oatgA-arc^*  crooked 

'  arches  in  canals,  through  ^ich  tiie  water  is  cenv^ed  on 
drawing  np  the  doughs  or  paddles. 

CLOUT  naus  {Carpent.)  nails  that  are  used  in  the  nailing  on 
of  clouts  to  the  axle-trees  of  carriages. — ClouUy  the  axle- 
tree  clouts  are  iron  plates  nailed  to  che  end  of  the  axle- 
tree  of  a  cart  or  waggon,  to  save  it  from  wearing,  and  to 
the  two  cross-trees  that  hold  the  sides  of  a  cart  together. 

Clouts  {Gunn.)  thin  plates  of  iron  nailed  on  that  part  of  the 
axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which  comes  through  the 
nave. 

CLOWN'S  ALL-HEAL  {Bot.)  a  perennial,  the  Stack^spa- 

lustris  of  Linnsus. 
CLOYED  (Gunn.)  an  epithet  for  a  piece  of  ordnance  when 

any  t^ing  is  got  into  tne  touch-hole. 
Cl^YED  ( Vet.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  when  be  is  pricked  with 

a  nail  in  shoeing. 
CLUB  Law  (Cus.)  a  law  by  which  every  one  is  obliged  to 

pay  an  equal  sliare  of  the  reckoning. 
TO  CLU'B-HAUL  a  ship  (Mar.)  a  method  of  tacking  by 

letting  go  the  lee-anchor  as  soon  as  the  wind  is  out  of  the 

sails,  which  brings  her  bead  to  the  wind. 
CLUNCH  {Min.)  a  blue  substance  found  in  coal-pits. 
CLUVES  lAnat.)  the  buttocks,  consisting  of  the  skin,  fat, 
'  and  muscles,  principally  those  called  the  GitUai. 
CLUNE'SIA  (Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  buUocki. 
CLU'NIAC  Monks  {Ecc.)  an  order  of  monks  founded  io  the 

rear  900,  by  Bernard,  abbot  of  Cluny,  in  Bu^ndy.  . 
CLU'PE A  (Ich.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Pisca,  Order  Ab- 

dominales. 

Generic  Character,  Head  compressed;  mouth  rou^h  with- 
,  in ;  jam  unequal ;  toneue  short,  rough,  with  mverted 

teeth :  gUls  setaceous ;  body  compressed,  elongated ;  tail 

forked. 

Species.   The  princ^  species  are — Clupea  AarvngtM,  the 
Herring. — Clupea  pilcardus,  the  Hlchud.— C/upea  o/oni, 
the  Shad. — Clupea  tprattut,  the  Sprat.— C/tipfa  encra- 
ticolut,  the  Anchovy,  &c. 
CLU'SIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  23  Poltfgamia, 

Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters.   Cav.  perianth  four;  leq/Uis  concvn. 
—  CoR.  petals  four.  —  Stam.  ^ments  many;  anthers 
•imide.— Pisi.  germ  ovate,  oblong;  «fyienone;  stigma 
flat. — Per.  capsule  ovate ;  seeds  numerous. 
-   Spedeu   The  species  are  shrubs,  as,  the— C/m<w  roxea,  seu 
Cauhramidia,  &c.  Rose-coloured  Balsam-tree,  native  of 
Carolina. — Cluski  alba.  White-flowered  Balsam-tree,  na- 
tive of  America. — Clutia  fiava,  seu  Terebinthus,  &c. 
Yellow-flowered  Balsam-tree,  native  of  Jamaica. — Clusia 
venota^  Vein-leav«d  Balsam-tree,  native  of  Mutmica. 
CLU'STERED  {Bot.)  or  cromded,   [vide  Confertut] 
Clustbrbd  (AnkitJ)  an  epithet  denoting  the  coalition  of 
two  or  more  members  which  penetrate  each  other :  thus, 
a  ^laiered  column  is  one  composed  of  two  or  more  pillars, 
attached  to  each  other,  but  having  a  distinct  base  and 
capital. 

CLuTARIUM  {Meek.)  a  amlthery  forge  where  clouted  shoes 

or  horse  shoes  are  fb^ed. 
CLUTIA  {Bot,)  the  Cttaio  and  AndrogynUs  ot  Unmeus. 
CLUTTIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clan  28  Dioecia, 

Order  14  Gynandria.  . 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-le«red;  Imfiets 
ovatej — CoR.  petals  wxxos  flat;  nedariet,  exterior 
five,  interior  five;— Stah.  ^lamewts  five;  antkers  round- 


ish.— PisT.  gtrm  none ;  tU/U  cylindrie.— Put.  eapmte 
globular ;  twi*  solitary. 
SpecU*.   liia  species  are  shmba,  m^r-dnvtia  tiatenuude*, 
Crotm,  &o.  Sithymulus,  seu  ClumMea,  sea  Alater- 
noideg,  Narnnr-leared  Clutia,  native  of  ^  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. — Cbiftiapolwonoidest  ko  Ckamaleat  na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho/^^Ch^/Ha  daphunde$t 
pofygonoidet,  A-c  seu  Alatemotdet,  Ac.  attive  of  the 
Cape  of  Uf>od  Hope.— C^uy^  tricoides,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cluytia  retusa^  Corm,  &c  Sche* 
nmum,  &c.  Ardor,  Ac.  native  of  the  East  Indies. — 
Ciwftia  EltUeria,  Croton^  Bicinus,  seu  Maritima  dutia, 
or  Sea-side  Balsam,  a  shri^  native  of  India. 
CLY'DON  {Med.)  rAkJSm,  a  flatulency  or  fluctnation  in  th« 

stomach  and  intestines. 
CLY'MA  (Mifl.)  the  feces  of  sOver  and  goU. 
CLY'MENOS  Dioscoridit  {Bot.)  the  Scmpioidti  JhHo 

pleuri.    Boerh.  Ind. 
CLY'MENUM  {Bot.)  ha^/mtw,  a  plant  witii  a  stalk  Ukc  ■ 
bean,  which  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  nam*  from 
King  Clymenus,  the  discoverer.    Theopk.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  9, 
G.  19;  Dioseor.  1.  4,  c.  IS;  P^.1.26,c.7;  GaLOribM. 
Cltmbnum  Chickling  Vetch  is  now  the  La^yna  thpnemmm 

'of  Linnteus.    Boerham.  Ind. 
CL'YPEA  {Ich.)  vide  Clupea. 

CLY'-MOKE  {MU.)  or  Clmpmre,  a  large  two-handed  nronl, 
formerly  in  use  among  the  Highland»s,  two  inches  broad, 
and  doubly  edged. 

C\/i¥^WUScaTtHttgo{Anttt.)  tiM  Tkeroid  cariUage. 

CLYPEA'Rf  A  IBot.)  the  same  as  the  Adtnamken. 

CLYPEO'LA  {Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Cfasa  J£  Tetndymm, 
Order  1  Siliculoia. 

Gmfne  CkarMtert.  Gal.  perumtk  four-leairod ;  jas^laCr 
ovate  oblong. — Cos.  fi»ir-petalled ;  jwteb  t^loog. — 
STAM.^metOt  six ;  anthm  simi^.— ruT.frrm ronnd- 
ish ;  style  nmr/lti ;  Oigma  obtusc^Paa.  tiSde  orbicur 
late;  oaAw oroicnlate;  M«d* orbiculate. 

Speeiet.  The  three  species  are,  the — Cfypeola  JonMmpif 
Thlami,  &c  Jonihlaspi,  Arc.  Annaal  treacle  mustard,  or 
Buckler  mustard,  an  annual,  native  of  Italy.— C^Twofs' 
iometUoM,  seu  Alyssum^  Ac.  Hoary  treade  mustard,  a 
perennial,  native  ^  the  Levant — Ciypoola  mariHma^ 
Alyssuviy  seu  Thla^  Ac.  Sea  treacle  mustard,  or 
Churl's  mustard,  a  perennial,  aative  of  the  South  of 
France. 

CLY'PEUS  {Ant.)  a  shield  made  of  brass,  which  was  Uu 

than  the  scutum,  and  was  round  instead  of  sqaare. 
Cltpbus  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  register  belonging  to  the  ancient 
baths,  flo  eaUed  from  ito  mrra.   Hie  use  of  it  was  to  ia-^ 
crease  or  duninish  tiie  heat,  by  exdudung  or  letting  in  Ae 
air. 

CLY'SMA  {Med.)  a  glyster. 

CLYSSIFO'RMIS  dtstillatio  (Ciem,)  a  distiUation  of  such 
substances  as  are  siriiject  to  take  fire  and  fiihninate  bj  a 
tubulated  retort. 

CLY'SSUS  {Chem.)  a  term  among  the  ancient  cfeemista,  im- 
porting a  mixture  formed  by  blending  the  esaencee  ot.&if- 

!   ferent  substance^  as  oil,  salt,  and  spirit«»C(y<ms  atiii* 

I    monOt  a  we^  acid  of  suhihur. 

CLY'STER  {Med.)  -Atifnf,  from  »A«<«,  to  wash ;  a  glyMer,  or 
instrument  forrtw  injeoioa  of  any  fluid. 

CNEMODACTYLB^S  (./iMf.)  ammcle;  the£xlnuer^ 
jntorum  longus. 

CnEOVUM  (A><.)  a  plant  which,  according  to  Dioa^ 
corides.  was  the  same  as  the  Gnearw  and  Tilyiifd^,  of 
wbidi  Hippocrates  reeomasonds  a  decoction  as  a  purge  for 
phlegm  and  bile.  Hippoerai.  de  MnL  1. 1 ;  Dmseer.  1. 4, 
c.  173;  Plin.l  13^0.21. 

CMGottoM,  Iff  fAe  Unnean  jyiteni,  a  graof  of  plaaMSf  Class  3 
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Omtrk  OkarmOtn,  Cal.  peHauA  vaj  small.-- Cop. 
M<d!f  three.-<-STAM.  jUameatf  three;  anfhtrs  Mnall. — 
PisT-  germ  obtuse;  style  erect;  tt^nta  trifid. — Per. 

Affrrjr  dry ;  seeds  solitary. 
Spedei.   The  only  species  is.  tb^-Qieonm  fnVoenMR,  seu 

Chanuelea,  &c.  Widow-wail,  or  Spurg«-<^iTe,  a  abrub, 

native  of  Spain. 
TNE'SISfMA/.)  »>«ri«,  a  painful  itchiog. 
CNE'STROM  {Bot.)  vide  CMorum 

CO  (Gmm.)  a  contraction  for  oompleoKBt,  introduced  by 
GuDter,  as  iii  the  words  co  locan^  co-tangent,  co-versed 

aine.    [vide  CotecatUt  &c.] 
CNIC£LiE'ON  (Bot.)  M»iMiM,  the  oU  of  Cnitus,  drawn 

from  its  seeds.    Diotcor.  1.  I ,  c  44. 
CNl'CION  {Bat.)  Trifolium.   Diotcor.  1.  1,  c.  ISS. 

CNPCUS  {Bat.)  or  wimc,  aptant  which,  according  to 

the  description  of  tlw  ancients,  is  supposed  to  be  what  is 

now  called  OtrtkaMus.   The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter,  ex* 

oept  the  root.    TheojAratt,  Hut.  Plant.  1.  6,  c  4 ;  Aristot. 

Hut.  Anim.  1.  5,  c.  19;  Dioscor,  1. 1,  c.  88;  Plin.  I.  21, 

c  15. 

Cmicus,  in  the  Linnean  wifnii,  a  genus  of  pluiti,  Clau  19 

-     ^fmgwetia.  Order  1  I^i^amia  epulis. 

Generic  Chamaen.  Cal.  eompotind  onto;  toele*  ovatfe. — 
Cor.  compound  tubular ;  eorettett  equal ;  proper  fiinnel- 
'form;  border  &ve-<ii9h.'^-^AU,  jUemetds  Sve;  tmiAers 
^Undric— I^ST.  germ  short ;  ttvle  filifbrm ;  ttigwm  oh- 
long.— none;  cafyg  dosed;  tsed  aoRHmry;  doton 
pluraow  f  neeptrn^  flat. 
Spedes,  'the  tpeaea  are-mostly  perennials,  as  the^  Cnicut 
paliatru,  Cmrdmit,  tea  Oira'imt,  nttive  of  Europe.— 
Cmeta  hetenioidett  Carduus^  seu  (Ursiumf  dec.  native 
of  Siberia. — Cntcut  terratuk^det^  CarduiUf  be.  sen  Cir- 
dumy  Arc.  native  of  Siberia. — Cnicut  meditu,  sen  Cir- 
titim  medium^  native  of  Italy.— Cm'cw  eentauroidetj  seu 
Cenimurmm,  Artiohoke-leflved  Cnicus,  native  of  the  Fy- 
rennee».— Cnicm  umfioru$t  seu  OttAiurea,  native  of  Si- 
beria.—Cnicw  j^gmmus,  Card»u»y  drnmny  sen  Serra- 
tula.  Pygmy  Cnicus.  But  some  are  biennials,  as  the— 
Cnicu*  tanceolattu,  native  of  Europe^CWtciu  Jerox, 
native  of  Siberia.~CmciM  eriopMorat,  native  of  England ; 
and  the  following  are  said  to  be  annual— Cnkim  aearruiy 
AcanOf  sen  (^amieleon.  Yellow  Cnicus,  native  of 
France. — Cnieuf  Stp'iaeus,  radve  of  A^mmk.— Cmntf  pin- 
natpU/ttSt  Cardmut  seu  Jaaa,  native  of  Spain. 

a  name  for  the  Urtka,  or  name.  IXoeeor. 

I.4tc.94. 

CNIDELiE'ON  {Chem.)  wJUmmt,  the  oil  prepared  ftom  the 
Grafts  owMo.    DioK.  1. 1,  c  43. 

CNI'DIA  grana  (AM.)  Cnidian  berries,  recommended  by 
Hippocrates  as  a  purge.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
fnitt  of  the  Tkymetada.    Foee,  Hippocr,  (Eeonom, 

CKPDOS  tBot.)  vide  Cmrfia  Oniaa. 

CNIDOSIS  {Med.}  wuWh,  m  itching  stimulating  sensa- 
ftieo,  such  as  is  excited  by  tbeoH^  er  uMtlew  Hupocrat. 
Prorrkel.  1.  S. 

CVI'DUS  (Bot.)  Tide  Caidjs  Gram, 

CNl'nSS  lEnt.)  a  kind  of  smdl  woms  which  mfest  vsDes. 

CNVPOTBS  (Med.)  nmrimt,  as  ncpounded  br  Galen,  signi- 
fies kcMng.  but  by  Erotiaa  k  is  trten  for  the  dry  op- 
tbalmy.    Gal.  Exfgf». ;  Brot.  Voeab.  Hippoerat. 

CNISSORE'GMIA  {Med.)  mt^r^fkim,  as  add  eructation. 

CNOfDAX  {Mech.)  »>«^|,  the  gudgeon  in  the  snindle  of  a 
wheel,  an  iron  spike.    Vitrtm.  J.  10,  c.  6;  Bald.  Lex. 

CNY'MA  (Med.)         frooa  wm>,  to  scrape,  grate;  a  rasure, 

pmeture,  or  veWnlion.   Oal,  Eaegee. 
CO'A  vettie  {Ant.)  a  gnnocnt  ei  silk  so  thin  that  eoe  astght 

see  the  body. 

CoA  {Bot.)  a  name  given  hf  Father  nuaaiec  U  a.  pint  in 


honour  of  Hij^KMrates.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Hippocmiea 
of  liinngw. 

COACERVATION  {Phv.),  a  hemfng  up  together. 
COACH  {Mar.)  at  Cotusk,  a  dumber  or  apartment  on  board 

a  ship,  near  the  stem.   It  is  generally  occupied  by  Uie 

detain. 

COACH-MAKERS  {Her.)  the  coach-makers* 
company,  which  is  of  late  incorporation,  have 
for  armorial  ensigns,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
axure  a  chevron  between  three  coaches  or." 
The  crest  is  Phtsbus  drawn  in  a  chariot,  and 
the  supporters  two  horses  argent  armed ;  on 
their  motto  Port  nnbSa  Pheebiu. 

COACTl'LIS  I  Ant.)  coarse  and  thick  wtwllen  doths  for 
packages.  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  48;  CapitoU».  in  Pertin.  c  8; 
Ulpian.  leg.  argum, 

COA'CTIO  {Med.)  vide  Anance. 

Co  ACTIO  {Vet,)  a  disease  in  cattle  when  they  are  tired  or 

over-wrought.    Veget,  1.  J ,  c.  87* 
COA'CTOR  {Ant.)  a  collector  or  receiver  of  taxes.— Co- 

actor  agminist  a  bringer  up  of  ^e  rear. 
COA'DJUTOR  {Ecc.)  one  who  during  the  life-time  of  the 

bishop  was  chosen  to  be  his  future  successor,  and  assisted 

him  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions.   Pd,  Mare. 

de  Concord.  Sacerd.  et  Imper,  c.  8. 
COADUNATiE  {Bot,)  a  name  for  the  fifty-second  of  Lm- 

mBus*  Natural  Orders. 
COADUNATE  {Bat.)  eoadunatut^  an  epithet  signiiying 

joined  tocher,  as  eoaduaata  Jblia,  coadunate  leaves,  or 

leaves  united  at  the  base ;  so  coadunati  lobi. 
COAGMENTA'TION  {Chem,)  a  meltir^  any  matter  by 

casting  in  powders,  and  afterwards  making  it  concrete  or 

solid. 

CO A6MEVTUM  {Ant.)  the  duckening  of  wod,  and  makmg 

fdt  of  it.  • 

COA'GULABLE  hpnpk  {Anat.)  a  component  part  of  the 
blood,  of  glutinous  consistency  obtained  by  stirring  it 
about  with  a  stick. 

COAGULA'NTIA  {Med.)  such  medidnes  aa  coagulate  the 
blood,  and  juices  flowing  from  tL 

COAGULATION  {Chem.)  the  coagulaOo  of  the  Latins, 
and  infyt  of  the  Greeks;  the  reducing  any  liquid  to  a 
thicker  consistence,  which  is  dther  eoagidatio  per  te- 
gregationem,  i.  c.  by  the  separation  of  the  glutiaow  or 
visdd  [wrtides  from  the  fluid  or  diluted  partides*  ot 
eaagulatio  per  eompreiemionem,  when  the  whole  substance, 
without  the  loss  of  its  parts,  is  reduced  to  suck  a  con- 
SBtence. 

COA'GULUM  tCkem.)  any  curded  or  coaadated  substance, 
such  as  may  be  formed  by  patting  addi  into  any  fluid  : 
thus  coofuwm  lactit,  the  curds  of  milk.  Dioecor,  I.  3, 
c.  94;  i^i.  1.  98,  c.  SS. — Coi^ldmm  alumimt,  a  coagdated 
substance  formed  by  beating  up  the  white  of  an  en  with 
a  little  dun^  which  is  recoomended  as  an  application  to 
the  GonjunciiTe  menbnne  of  the  eje  when  m  a  relaxed 
state. 

CoAGULOM  (Med.)  the  blood  aad  other  fluids  when  they  as- 
sume a  jelly-like  coneistenqr. 

CoAODLDH  {Nat,)  wtn»,  or  TMpM-at,  the  concreted  milk 
foood  ID  Ae  stomach  of  yoan  quadruMds,  conamonly 
called  Rennetf  which  was  prescribed  by  Ibe  ancient  nliyn- 
cians,  parUcularly  on  account  of  its  astringent  vutnes, 
Hippoerat.  de  Mtd.  1.  S;  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  I.  S,  c  16; 
Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  3,  c.  4;  Diotcor.  I.  S,  c.  SS;  PUn. 
1.  71,  c.  41 ;  Caimmei.  de  Be  Rm.  1.  7,  c.  8 ;  CaL  AtfeL  de 
Tard.  Pass.  L  1,  c  4;  Go^.  <f«  Medic.  Favult,  i,  10,  <.  2; 
Pallad.  de  Re  Rust.  L  6,  TH.  9;  Aver,  apud  MerWf,  de 
Mor^.  Msd,  1.  3,  c.  5. 

CoAsuLUM  {Surg.)  a  tasrdleil  sidfnnp  gmdnfjf  Iv  tbe 
hoUow  of  a  diqomted  ba«.^  ^.^^^^^  byXjOOgTC 
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COAK  (Afin.)  vide  Coke. 

COAKiNG  ( Mar.)  the  operation  of  uiiUu^  two  ormore  [^eces 
of  frood  together  in  the  centre  by  meaos  of  small  tabular 
projections,  formed  by  cutUng  amy  the  solid  of  one  piece 
into  a  lioUow,  so  as  exactly  to  make  a  projection  on  the 
otherj  in  such  manner  that  they  may  exactly  fit ;  whence 
the  expression. of  *•  Coak  and  plane"  to  sigoUy  that  a  coak 
is  formed,  and  a  plane  follows  between. 

COAKS  (Mar,)  1.  The  metal  holes  in  a  sheave,  through 
which  Uie  pin  runs.  fi.  Certain  oblong  ridges  left  on  the 
surfaces  of  main-maits  by  cutting  away  the  wood  round 
them.  The  intermediate  inrt  between  them  is  called  (he 
plane.  S.  Cham  coats,  which  are  formed  me  on  the  end 
of  the  odwr,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  centre  line. 

COAL  {Min.)  a  solid  inflammable  substance,  of  a  bituminous 
nature,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  fuel. — Pit-coal,  or 
LitkanthraXf  is  distinguished  by  chemists  into  three  kinds, 
namely—] .  Brown  coal,  which  contains  a  portion  of  the 
vegetable  principle  unaltered,  from  which  they  evidently 
derive  their  origin.  Some,  as  the  Bovei^-coal,  contains 
a  resinous  substance  besides  the  bitumen  and  charcoal, 
which  are  its  principal  constituents :  others  are  said  to 
contain  a  vegetable  extract.  2.  Blackcoal,  which  contains 
no  traces  of  vegetable  principle,  but  is  composed  of  bitu- 
men, charcoal,  and  an  earthy  matter,  in  different  proportions, 
as  Cannel  Coal,  ampeUtes,  of  ,b  dull  black  colour,  which 
burns  with  a  lively  flame,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  75*2 
charcoal,  217  bitumen,  wid  9*1  earth,  in  100  parts;  the 
specific  gravity  about  1*232.  Slate  coal,  which  contains  a 
quantity  of  argillaceous  earth,  and  burns  slowly,  with 
little  flame.  Its  constituent  parts  are  said  to  be  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  47'6  charcoal,  32*5  bitumen,  19*9  earth ; 
specific  gravity  1*426.  A  variety  of  this  coal  is  cmlled 
adm.  The  Newcastle  coal,  which  is  among  this  class,  con- 
tains less  earth  than  all  others,  except  Whitehaven  and 
Wigan  coal:  the  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  nearly 
1-271,  of  the  second  1*257,  of  the  third  1-868.  S,  Glance 
eoalf  which  comprehmds  those  sorts  of  coiil  Uut  contain 
only  charcoal  and  earth,  as  the  Kilkenny  coal,  consists 
of  97'S  charcoal  and  8*7  earth;  specific  gravity  1*400. 
lUs  sort  itf  coal  bums  with  less  smoke  and  flame,  and 
mora  intensely,  than  cannel  coal ;  but  it  yields  oo  vo- 
latile products,  whereas  those  of  the  second  class  affivd 
abundance  of  heavy  inflammable  air,  a  bituminous  oil,  at 
first  fluid,  then  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  water  im- 
pr^nated  wich  ammonia.  The  residue  is  onlv,  a  sort  of 
charcoal  much  used  in  manufactories. 

Coal  (Com.)  is  distinguished  into  pit-coal^  in  respect  to  the 
place  where  it  is  dug  from,  namely,  the  pit,  or  mine,  and 
lea•coal^  in  respect  to  the  manner  m  wbioi  it  is  cwvqred, 
namely,  by  sea. 

CCAL-CRIMPS  (Com.)  a  kind  of  factors,  who  sell  ship- 
loads of  coals  by  commission  to  wholesale  dealers. 

COAL-METER  {Law)  an  officer  in  London,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  inspect  the  measuring  of  coals  that  go  from  the  wharf. 

COAL-MEHCHANT  (Com.)  one  who  contracts  for  coats 
to  be  brought  from  the  |Mt,  which  he  sells  out  to  private 
families  and  retail  dealm»  but  never  in  leu  quantities  tlian 
a  chaldron. 

COAL-FISH  (Ick.)  a  aoit  of  cod-fish:  the  GoAu  cariomt- 

rim  of  Linnsus. 
COALIER  (Mar.)  vide  Collier. 

COaLE^SCENCE  (Phy.)  the  cleaving  or  uniting  together 
of  the  small  fine  parts  which  compose  any  natural  body. 

CoALsscaHCB  (Sm)  the  closing  of  a  wound,  or  Uie  grow- 
ing together  agam  of  any  paru  which  befine  wera  lepar- 
rated. 

COA'LTERN  (Me4.)  ft  term  applied  by  Bellini  to  two  feven 
whidi  come  periodic^y,  andas^me  attacia  the  patient  the; 
other  recedes,  and  lo  altematd;. 


COfAMINGS  of  the  hatchet  (Mar.)  certam  raised  borders 
about  tlie  edges  of  the  hatches  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  the 
water  on  the  deck  ftom  running  down  into  the  lower  apart- 
ments. 

COANE  (Chem.)  $  name,  as  is  said,  for  a  sort  of  tut^ 

among  the  Crreeks. 
COAMENEPI'LLI  (Bot.)  the  Patsifiortt  normalis  of  Lin- 
neeus. 

COAPO'IBA  (Bot.)  vide  Caopoiba. 

COARCTATION  (Med.)  a  strengthening  or  pressing  to- 
gether; rasdering  the  canals  narrow,  or  a  contraction  of 
the  vessels. 

COARCTATUS  (Bot.)  an  ^Ihet  signifying  squeeaed  or 
pressed  togetlier,  as  coarctatt  ntmif  condeosed  branches, 
opposed  to  divergentett  coarctaii  pedunetdi,  condensed 
peduncles,  opposnl  to  patadi ;  coarclata  panicula,  a  doao 
or  contracteti  panicle,  opposed  to  djffkta, 
COARTICULATIO  (Anat.)  vide  Martiadatio. 
COASSATIO  (Archit.)  the  boardbg  or  laying  a  floor. 

Vitruv.  1.  7,  c.  1. 
COAST  (Geog.)  the  country  lying  along  the  edge  of  the 
sea. 

CO'ASTER  (Mar.)  a  vessel  employed  in  gomg  from  one 
port  to  another  on  the  same  coast,  and  consequently  sel- 
dom going  out  of  sight  of  land. 
COASTING  (Afar.)  in  French  aller  terre  a  terre,  the  act  of 
sailing  within  sight  of  land,  or  within  the  soundings  of 
land.— CoM^Mf  pilot,  in  French  pilote  cotter,  A  pilot  who 
conducts  vess&  from  one  port  to  motber  on  the  coasting 
trade. 

Coasting  (HuAand.)  is  the  transplanting  atree,  and  placing 
it  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  as  b^ore. 

COAT  {Me<A.)  in  general  whatever  serves  as  a  covering 
anysuDstance,as  a  coat  of  paint,  w  of  plaster  to  a  walC&c 

Coat  (Anat.)  the  membranous  cover  of  any  part  of  Uie 
body,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  of  the  arteries,  nerves,  Stc 

Coat  (.Afar.)  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas  put  about  the  mast  at 
the  partnoa,  «id  also  about  the  pumps  at  the  decka,  ihax 
no  water  may  go  down  there. 

Coat  ofHaU  (itft^)  a  oteee  of  armour  made  to  fit  Uie  bodyt 
and  wrouslU  over  witn  many  rings  of  iron. 

COAT-ARMOUR  (Her:)  or  CoaUofarmt,  armorial  ensigns 
or  bearings,  which  were  originally  painted  on  the  coau  of 
arms,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  seals,  which  is  said 
to  have  begun  first  in  the  reign  of  Ricdiard  I. 

CCATED  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  bulbs  which  are  composed 
of  concentrated  layers,  as  the  bulb  of  the  onion ;  also  for 
some  steins  which  are  clothed  with  membranes. 

COfATlNG  (Ckem.)  or  Corication.  [vide  Cement} 

COfATLER  (Bot.)  another  name  for  bea, 

COAXATIO  (Arch.)  vide  Coassatio. 

COAXOCHITL  (Bot.)  the  Indian  name  for  Uie  Ta-jetes. 

COB  (Com.)  a  coin  current  in  Gibraltar  and  the  south  of 
Smin,  equal  to  4<.  6d.  English. 

CO'BALT  (Afin.)  a  mineru  of  a  grey  colour,  from  which 
arsenic  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  quantities.  When 
melted  with  glass,  and  pounded,  it  is  termed  tnudt,  and  is 
much  used  in  staining  glass  blue.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  it 
is  called  cadmia  meUdlica  ;  and  in  the  linnean  system  it  is 
classed  as  a  genus  of  metals,  under  the  name  of  cohakum. 
It  has  never  been  found  pure  in  nature,  but  mosUy  in 
the  state  of  an  oxide,  or  alloyed  wiUi  other  metals.  In 
the  sute  of  an  oxide  it  forms  the  black  cobalt  ore  ;  ot  com- 
bined with  arsenic  acid,  the  red.  cobak  ore  ;  but  in  alloy 
with  other  metals,  it  forms  the  vAite  cobalt  ore.  Its  spe- 
cie gravity  is  above  8.    [vide  Chemittry} 

CO'BALUS  (AfyfA.)  the  mune  of  •  spint  whidi  in  former 
times  was  anppoaed  to  haunt  nunei*  whoicff  it  is  supposed 
that  the  metal  cobalt  dorives  its  name., 

COBA'STOU  (CA<».>  Ariiea.. 
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CCKBBAN  (Bt^.)  a  small  tree,  re&embling  a  peach-tree,  that 
grows  in  Sumatra.    C.  Bauh.  Pin. ;  iSiii  Hut.  Plant. 

CO'BBE  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Rhus  of  Linuaeui. 

COBBING.  {MU.)  a  mode  of  punishment  for  petty  offences 
committed  in  barracks  or  elsewhere,  yhich  is  inflicted  on 
the  offimders  by  soldiers  among  thenuelves,  and  consists 
principally  in  strapping  with  a  belt,  and  the  like. — CoA&w^, 
on  board  a  veuei,  is  also  a  sort  of  punishment,  which  con- 
sists in  giving  the  offender  a  certain  number  of  blows  on 
the  breech  with  a  board  called  the  cobMng-Board. 

COBE'LLA  (Zool.)  a  species  of  Coluber. 

COBILE  (Com.)  Covia,  or  Coudlf,  a  long  measure  used  in 
several  paru  of  India,  which  varies  as  the  aune  or  ell  does 
in  Europe. 

CO'BIO  {Ich.)  vide  Gobio. 

CO'BION  (Bat.)  a  kind  of  spurge.   P/im  1.  26,  c.  8. 
COBITIS  llcA.)  a  fresh-water  fish  meoUoned  by  Plinj  and 
Aldroranaus. 

CoBtTis,  in  the  Unnean  wstem,  a  genus  of  animala  of  the 
Class  PiMcety  Order  Abmminaki. 

Generic  Character.   Head  small,  oUong,  naked.— in 
the  upper  part  of  the  head. — Vent  nearer  the  tail* 
COBLE  {Mar.)  a  boat  used  in  the  turbot  fishery,  twenty 

feet  longlmd  five  feet  broad,  and  about  one  ton  burthen. 
COBO'B  {Cooi.)  a  dish  among  the  Moors,  which  is  made  of 

several  pieces  of  mutton  wrapped  up  and  roasted  in  a 

cawl. 

CCXBOOZE  {Mar.)  in  French  fogon^  a  sort  of  box  or 
house  to  cover  the  chimney  of  some  merchant  ships. 

COBRA  DE  CAPELLO  {Zool.)  the  Rattle-Snake,  or  Cro- 
talus  horridtu  of  Linusus,  the  stone  or  bone  of  whose  bead 
.  was  reckoned  an  antidote  to  some  poisons. 

COBRE  VERO  {ZotA,)  vide  Bojofa. 

COBRE'LLO  {Med.)  vide  Eml^'ia. 

COBWEBBED  {Bot.)  aracAnoi</«M,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  a 
peduncle,  or  a  calyx,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  inter- 
woven pubescence. 

COBUS  DE  CIPO  (Zod.)  vide  Boitimo. 

CO'CA  {Mar.)  or  Cocacdlr,  a  cog,  or  little  boat,  which  is 
used  in  fishing. 

COCAO  {Bot.)  vide  Cocoa. 

COCAZOCHITL  {Bot.)  the  Mexican  name  for  the  Tajetas. 
COCCA  CNIDIA  {Med.)  or  (J«rfw,  vide  Cairfia. 
COCCA  BAPTICA  iEnt.)  vide  Cherme$. 
COCCA'RIUM  {Med^  a  rery  smaU         OrOat.  Sjfnop. 
1.  S. 

COCCE'IRA  INDICA  (Btrf.)  the  Gvoroica/^  of  Linnaeus. 
COCCI  ORIENT A'LIS  {Bot.)  vide  Coewto  Zmdicut. 
COCCITEROUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  such  plants  or  trees 

COCCIGIS  OS  {Anat.)  vide  Coccvgis  ot, 
COCCINEOiLA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animal^  Class  /lueda. 
Order  Coleoplera. 

Generic  Character.  AnUnnee  clavate. — Anterior  feelers 
hatchet'Shaped. — Thorax  and  SheU*  margined. — Abdo- 
men flat. 

Sfpecies.   Animals  of  this  tribe  feed  on  plant*Iice.  They 

are  distinguished  principally  by  the  colour  of  their  shells. 
COCCLNELLO'IDES  (£n<.)  a  species  of  NiUdaU. 
COCCION  {Med.)  mmmp,  a  wei^t  mentioned  by  Myrepsus, 

the  same  as  siliotta. 
COCCOBA'LSAMUM  {Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  true  balsam. 
COCCOCY'PSELUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4 

TetrandriOf  Order  L  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved ;  segments 

acute.— CoR.  one-petalled ;  tube  longer  than  tlie  calyx. 

St Au. ^filaments  four;  anthers  erecU — PisT.g«mt  ovate; 

sti/le  the  lenffth  of  the  stamens ;  sA^mos  suttple.— Pkk. 

berry  roundisn ;  teedt  numerous. 
Speciet,  Tbn  tipeaa  as^^Ceeeoe^/ptikim  r^peiu,  tea  her- 


haceum,  &c.  a  perennial,  native  of  Jamaica.— .Coceocw- 
silum  unifiorum,  seu  Femeliat  &c.  a  shrub,  native  of  the 
island  of  the  Mauritius. 
COCCOLO'BA  {B(a.)  a  genus  of  plantib  Class  8  Octandria, 

Order  3  Tn'gi/nia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cae..  perianth  one-leaved;  divisions 
oblong.— Cor.  none.— Stam.  Jilainevts  eight;  anthers 
roundish.— Pi  ST.  germ  ovate;  styles  three;  stigmas 
simple. — Per.  none;  calyx  berried;  seed  nut  ovate. 
^Kcies.  The  species  are  shrubs. — Coccoloba  uvi/era^  Coe- 
cdobis.  Polygonum^  Uvifera,  Guaiabara,  &c.  seu  Prunu.% 
&c.  Round-leaved  Sea-side  Grape,  or  Mungrove  Grape- 
tree,  native  of  America.— Cocco^oda  ptibescens,  seu  Scor- 
teOf  &c.  Great-leaved  Sea-side  Grape,  Native  of  America. 
—Coccoloba  excoriata,  Coccolobis  Guauibara^  seu  Arbor, 
&c.  Oval-leaved  Sea-side  Grape,  or  Mountain  Grape- 
tree,  a  shrub,  native  of  America.— Cocco/o^  punctata, 
Coronata^  Coccolobis,  &c.  seu  Vvifera^  &c.  Spear-leaved 
Sea-side  Grape,  native  of  America. 

COCCONIO.EA  {Bot.)  the  Rhia  cotintu  of  Lmncns. 

COCCONES  {Bat.)  the  aani,  or  grains  of  the  ComegiB- 
nate. 

COCCOTHRAUSTBS  (Orm.)  a  bird  of  tlie  finch  kind,  so 
called  because  it  feeds  on  the  kernels  of  dierry-stones. 

COCCULUS  {Bot.)  the  Memepermum  cocculus  of  Linnaius, 
which  produces  a  poisonous  berry,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cocculus  Indicust  which  is  one  df  the  delete- 
rious ingredients  employed  in  the  making  of  beer,  the  use 
of  which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament. 

COCCUM  {Ant.)  or  Coccus  Hnctoria,  mum;  fi^Pmt  the  grain 
with  which  cloth  was  dyed ;  it  had  an  astringent  virtue, 
according  to  Dioscondes  and  Pliny.  Dioscor.  1.  4,  c  172; 
Plin.  1.24,  c.S;  1.  27,  c.  9. 

CoccuM,  taken  by  itself,  signifies  Grana  Cnidia  la  Hippo- 
crates. 

COCCUS  {Bot.)  vide  Coccum.—Coccus  is  also  the  Cocos 

nucifera  of  LinuKUS. 
Coccus  (Ent.)  Cochineal,  a  geauB  of  insects  of  the  Hemip' 

ierous  Order, 

Generic  Character.   Snout  seated  in  the  breasts— ^ntewue 
filiform. — Abdomen  bristly  behind. — Wingt  two,  erect 
in  the  male,  but  without  poisers. 
i^pecKf*   These  insects  inhabit  various  parts  ofplants,  and 
are  extremely  troublesome  in  hot-houses.  The  male  is 
verv  active,  having  an  oblong  body,  an  ovate  abdomen, 
anif  a  tail  furnished  with  brisues.  The  female  is  slow,  and 
has  a  body  nearly  globular.   Several  of  the  species, 
when  dried,  produce  a  colouring  matter,  but  the  (^ccue 
cndi,  that  inhabits  Uie  Cactu  opimfia,  is  ^  best  fitted 
for  this  purpose.  The  female  of  this  insect  is  Uie  true 
cochineal  of  the  sho^,  which  is  well  known  for  its  great , 
use  in  dyeing  and  pamtiog. 
COCCYGXUS  (Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  Os  eoccygis,  by 

which  it  is  moved  forward. 
COCCYGIS  OS  (Anat.)  or  coccyx,  a  cartilaginous  kind  of 
bone,  joined  to  the  extremitr  of  the  os  sacrum  g  so  called 
because  it  resembles  the  cuckoo's  bill. 
COCCY'GRIA  (Bot.)  or  CoccymaUa,  the  Khut  eoHntu  of 

Linnsus.  | 
COCCYS  (So*.)  the  Pfl/ma  cocci/^. 
COCCYX  {Anat.)  vide  Coccygis  ot. 

COCETUM  {Ant.)  hotch-poteh,  or  a  food  made  of  honey 

and  poppy  seed. 
COCH  {Med.)  an  abbreviation  for  cochlearCf  a  spoonful, 
COCHIA  {Med.)  a  sort  of  officinal  pills,  one  variety  of 

which  consists  of  colycinth  and  aloes,  &c. 
COCHI'LIA  COLUMNA  {Ant.)   a  pillar  with  winding 

stairs  for  ascending. 
COCHINE'AL  (£nJ.)  an  insect  which  in  the  Linnean  systoa 

is  called  Coaws  and  CoccinelUt  and  in  coinmwce  is  wett 
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known  for  its  use  in  dyeing  a  rich  scarlet.   In  th«r  dried 
-  state  these  iasects  hare  the  appearance  of  small  grains. 
When  dried,  pounded,  and  prepared,  the  colour  is  sold  in 

•  the  shops  under  the  name  of  carmine. — Cochineal  Grain, 
the  red  berr^  which  grows  on  an  American  tree,  called  the 
CoccHt  cactt.  Coccus  Americanutt  or  Ficus  Indtanus^  is, 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  scarlet  dye  that  it  yields,  a 
great  article  of  commerce.  The  insects  which  bear  the 
same  name,  resemble  these  berries  so  much  in  appearance 
that  they  have  been  taken  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 

COCHLACiE  {Nat.)  round  stones  in  the  rivers  that  look 
like  snails. 

COCHLEA  {Ant.)  1.  A  pump  for  drawing  up  water,  in- 

•  veated  by  Archimedes.  Diodor*  I.  5  ;  Vitruv*  1.  10,  c.  1 1 . 
2.  A  kind  of  door  belonging  to  the  cavea  of  the  Circus. 
Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  3,  c.  5.  3.  The  screv  or  spindle  of  a 
press.  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  172. 

Cochlea  (Anat.)  the  internal  cavity  of  the  ear;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  spiral  shape  of  a  cockleoj  or 
snail's  shell.  In  it  are  observed  the  modiolus^  or  nucleus^ 
extending  from  its  basis  to  the  apex,  the  tcala  tympani,  tcala 
vettibuU^  and  spiral  hmim. 

Cochlea  {Mech.)  one  of  the  five  mechanical  powers, 
otherwise  called  the 

COCHLEA'RE  (Med.)  a  spoonful,  which  in  proscriptions  is 
abbreviated  to  Coeh. 

COCHLEA'HtA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  15  Tetra- 
dynamia,  Order  1  Sitictiloia, 

(ieneric  Ckaraders.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leaflets 
ovate. — CoR.  four-petalled ;  petals  obovate ;  daxos  nar- 
row.— Stam.  Jilaments  six;  anthers  obtuse.— PiST.  germ 
heart-^aped ;  style  simple  ;  stigma  obtuse. — Per.  nlicle 
heart-shuMd ;  seeds  about  four  in  each  cell. 

'  Specks.  Ttie  species  are  annuals,  biennials,  and  some 
perennials^  as  the — Cochlearia  afftcinalis,  Batava,  seu 
Na^urtiunti  &c.  Common  Scurvy-grass,  an  annual  or 
biennial>  native  of  Europe. — Cochlearia  Danica,  seu 
Thlaspi,  &c.  Danish  Scurvy-grass,  an  annual  or  peren- 
nial, native  of  Denmark. — Cochlearia  AiieHca^  seu  Bri- 
tanniea,  seu  vulgaris^  English  or  Sea  Scurvy-nwst  a 
iMennial,  native  of  England. — Cochlearia  Groenlandica, 
seu  mittimat  Greenland  Scurvy-grass,  an  annual,  native 
of  Norway.— CocA/eana  eoronoputf  Lepidium,  Coronopus, 
Nasturtium^  &c.  seu  Ambrosia,  &c.  seu  Pseudo-an^irosia, 
Wild  Scurvy-grass,  or  Svine's-cress,  an  annual,  native 
of  Europe. — Cochlearia  armorada.  Nasturtium,  &c.  seu 
Raphanus,  &c.  Horse-ra^sh,  a  perennial,  native  of 
Europe. — Cochlearia  macrocarpa,  seu  Jidiis,  Glastifolia, 
seu  Lepidium,  &c.  Woad-Ieaved  Scurvy-grass,  a  bien- 
nial, native  of  Rattiabon. — Cochlearia  arato,  seu  Lepi- 
dium, &C.  seu  DraBa,  Sic.  a  perennial,  native  of  Austria. 

COCHLEA'aiUM  {Ant.)  a  very  small  measure  among 
tfie  Romans,  which,  according  to  Columella,  was  the 
fourth  put  of  the  cyathus.  Colum.  de  Re  Rutt,  1. 12,  c  SI. 

COCHLEATA  {B(4  )  the  Medicago  tuptUina. 

COCHLEATUS  {Bot.)  screw-shaped ;  an  epithet  fbr  a  pod. 
—Ltmimen  cochleaium,  a  pod  that  is  turned  Kke  a  screw, 

COCHUA'XON  {Mech.)  xmJ^i^*,  name  for  part  of  a  ma- 
.chine  described  by  Oribasius.   De  Ma^hinam.  c.  24. 

COCHLI'DIUM  (Com.)  hm^v,  and  mxAi*,  a  small  shell- 
snaiL 

COCHLFTA  (Mm.)  a  stone  of  the  shape  and  figure  of  a 

certain  shell-snail. 

COCHLITES  {Min.)  a  precious  stone.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  12. 

OOCHO'NE  {Anat.)  -•x*-*!,  according  to  Galen,  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Ischium  near  the  seat  or  breech.  Hajf^tus. 

COCTLIO  (Med.)  the  weight  of  eleven  ounces. 

(^OCK  (Or.)  the  male  of  most  birds,  but  particularly  of  the 
'  w^lUc^Oiwn  domestic  fowl  in  a  farm  yard. — Black  Cock, 
the  Tetrat  of  tinnseus.   [vide  Mttde\ 


Cock  {Her)  this  bird,  which  GuiUim  calls  the 
knight  among  birds,  is  blazoned  in  coats  of 
arms  by  the  epithets  armed,  crested,  jeUopped ; 
sometimes  also  wattled  and  membered;  as  "  he 
beareth  Axure,  three  cocks,  argent,  armed, 
created,  and  jellopped,  proper." 

Cock  (MircA.)  the  name  for  a  part  of  several  instruments,  aa 
1 .  That  pfu*t  of  the  lock  of  a  musket  which  sustains  the 
jaws,  or  two  small  pieces  of  ircm,  between  which  the  flint 
is  put.  2.  The  {Hn  of  a  dial  or  gun.  3.  The  needle  of  a 
balance.  4.  Hie  wrought  piece  which  cevm  tbe  balancs 
in  a  clock  or  watch. 

Cock  {Mar)  vide  Cockboat.  —  Cocks  in  a  ship  are  snaU 
pieces  of  brass,  with  holes  in  them,  which  are  put  into 
the  middle  of  large  wooden  shivers  to  prevent  them  from 
splitting  or  being  galled  by  tiie  pin  or  block  of  the  pulley 
on  which  they  turn. 

COCK-CHAFFER  (Ent.)  or  Tree-Beetle,  a  mischievous 
insect,  the  ScartAaus  melolontha  of  Linnaeus,  which  de- 
vours the  leaves  of  trees,  &c.  The  grub  is  soft  and  grey, 
with  testaceous  head  and  legs,  remains  in  the  earth  fx 
three  years  before  it  is  transfonned  into  the  perfect  insect, 
and  davocRB  the  roots  of  vegetables. 

COCK-FEATHER  {Archer.)  that  feather  sf  the  shaft  which 
stwida  npririit  in  due  notdiing. 

COCK-HORSE  {Man.)  a  tall  kind  of  honew 

CO'CK-LOFT  (Husband.)  the  highest  loft  or  garret. 

CO'GK-PIT  (Mar.)  vide  CodipH. 

CocK-piT  (Sport.)  a  place  where  cocks  fight. 

COCK-ROACH  (Ent.)  the  BlaUa  of  Unnsens,  which,  with 
tie  larva,  winders  about  by  night,  and  secretes  itsdf  by  day. 
Insects  of  this  tribe  are  fond  of  warmth,  and  haunt  houses, 
where  they  devour  meal  and  other  provisions. 

COCK-ROADS  {FoiU.}  a  net  chiefly  used  for  catching 
wsedeocks. 

COCK-SWAIN  (Mar.)  vide  Cockmoain, 

COCKTHRO'PLED  horse  (Vet.)  one  whose  thropte  or 
windpipe  is  so  long,  that  he  cannot  fetch  bis  bre«th  so 
easily  as  others  do,  which  are  loose  thropled. 

TO  COCK  a  gun  {Mil.)  to  6x  the  cock  so  as  to  have  the 
piece  ready  for  discharge. 

COCKA'DE  {Mil.)  a  ribbon  worn  by  tiie  solders  ha  their 
hats. 

COCKAfL-BONE  (Anat.)  vide  Astragaiut. 

COCKAROOJSE  (Pblrt.)  a  name  among  the  Virviakn  In- 
dians for  one  who  was  of  the  king's  privy  council. 

COCKATOO'  (Or.)  a  species  of  the  pairot  or  Pt&laeut  of 
LInnsus,  having  a  shwt  twl,  even  at  Uie  end. 

CO'CKBOAT  (Mar.)  a  small  boat  used  on  rivers,  or  new 
the  shore,  which  is  of  no  service  out  at  sea,  becsuse  it  it 
too  small  or  feeble. 

COCKCHAFFER  (Ent.)  vide  Co^. 

CO'CKEIN  (Com.)  an  imaginary  specie,  used  in  Japan,  like 
the  pistole  in  nmaj  parts  of  Europe*  It  Is  equl  to  tax 
F^ch  livres. 

CO'CKET  (Law)  Cockeftmn,  the  office  at  the  custom-house, 
where-  the  goods  to  be  exported  are  entered ;  also  the 
custom-house  seid,  or  the  parchment  sealed  and  delivered 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  merchants,  as  a  warraM 
that  their  goods  are  customed. 

COCKET  (Law)  a  measure  made  use  of  for  the  distinctimi 
of  bread  in  the  statute  of  bread  and  ale.  51  H.  S)  atat.  1 ; 
Flet.  I.  2,  c.  9. 

COCKET  ATA  lana  (Law)  wool  duly  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  cockcted  or  diowed  to  be  exported. 

COCEETTUM  (Law)  I.  The  custow-house  seal,  [vide 
Cocket]  2.  The  office  belonging  to  the  custom-house, 
where  cocketa  are  to  be  protMired. 

COCKFEATHER  {Archer.)  vide  Cock. 

COCKHORSB  {Man.)  vide  Cask.      ^  j 
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CCVCKING  doA  (Sp<»rt.)  s  frame  made  of  coarse  canvass, 
taBned,  with  two  aticlta  set  across  to  keep  it  extended, 
and  a  hole  through  which  the  mussle  of  a  gun  may  be 
put,  to  shoot  pheasants,  &c. 

CvCKING  {Carpait.)  a  method  of  securing  beams  to  wall- 
platea,  by  notcning  each  be^m  at  the  end,  and  cutting  re- 
Terse  notches  in  the  wall-plate. 

CCKCKLE  {Bot.)  the  Agrokema  gUkago  of  Lirnisus,  an  an- 
nual, and  a  weed  that  infeMt  com  fields ;  it  is  otherwise 
called  corn-rose. 

Cockle  (Conck.)  a  sort  of  shell-fish;  the  Cardtum  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CO'CKNEY  {Cut.)  a  nickname  given  to  one  who  is  born  and 
bred  in  the  city  of  London,  within  the  sound  of  Bow-belt. 

COCJ^PIT  of  a  ship  of  war  {Afar.)  a  place  where  the 
wounded  are  dressed,  on  the  lower  floor  or  deck,  lying 
between  the  platform  or  lower  deck  and  the  steward's  room, 
where  are  partitions  for  the  purser,  the  surgeon,  and  his 
inaite.— rAe  Fare-Cockpit,  a  place  leadmg  to  the  magazine 
putage,  and  the  boatswain's,-  gunner's,  and  carpenter's 
store-rooms. 

Cockpit  {Polit.)  an  mwrlinent  in  the  treaswy  where  the 
Idnz's  speech  is  read  before  the  meeting  of  I^iament, 
.  ana  also  appeals  in  prixe  ouues  ^re  heard. 
Cockpit  (Sport.)  Tide  Cock. 

(XXCKREL  (Spori)  a  young  cock  bred  for  fighting. 

COCKS  ^  bloeh  fA/ar.)  little  square  pieces  of  brass  with 
-hfrfea  ra  them,  and  put  into  wooden  tneaiTes  to  keen  them 
ttom  splittiog  and  galling  by  the  blodn  in  which  they 
move. 

COCK'S-COMB  {Bot.)  an  annual,  the  Cdsia  of  Linnsus. — 
Cock's  Foot-Grass,  the  Dactj^it,  a  perennial.— Cock's  Head, 

>  the  Hedytarum  caput  galli,  S^c.  a  perennial. 
COCKSWAIN  {Mar.)  vulgarly  Coeison,  in  French ;)«/ron 

,  de  cfialoKpe,  an  officer  of  a  diip  who  takes  care  of  the 

-  oockboat,  with  all.  its  furniture. 

COCKS'  WALK  {Sport.}  a  place  where  cocks  are  bred  for 
fitting. 

COCOA-NUT  {Bot.)  the  nut  or  ftiiit  of  the  Cocos  nucijera. 
This  fcuit  is  properly  a  berried  drupe,  and  the  shell  is  of  a 
bony  substance,  containing  a  kernel,  and  also  a  sweet  re- 
frMBing  Hquor.   The  kernel  is  Tery  nourishing,  and  much 

.  wed  as  a  substitute  for  almonds  in  cookery ;  and  in  mcdi- 
•  cine  a  pure  sweet  oil  is  extracted  from  it,  which  is  also  of 
groat  use.  From  the  tree  is  drawn  a  sort  of  wine,  called 
toddift  from  which,  when  sour,  is  distilled  the  spirituous 
fiqnor  eriled  arraek.   The  husk  of  the  shell  is  used  for 

.  making  chocoliUie ;  and  the  shell  itself  serves  for  many  do- 
mestic purposes. — Cocoa  Plum,  the  Chrj/sobalanus  or  Lin- 
naeus. 

COCOLATA  {Bot.)  Chocolate. 

COCO^ICA  {Med.)  a  term  used  by  Paraoelsos,  which 
.  seems  to  signify  Uw  e&cts  produced  npon  the  human 
body  by  blasts.   De  Podag,  1.  2. 

COCOS  [Bat,)  a  genua  of  pbmts,  CUus  90  Mfmada,  Order  6 
.  Hexanaritt. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  Mpathe  universal ;  epadtx  branch- 
ingiperianth  three-parted;  </mitOfU  concave.— Cor.  mfa^ 
three. — Stah.  ^filamentt  six;  anther*  si^ttate. — ^Pist. 

ferm  scarcely  manifest ;  stylet  three ;  stigma  obsolete.— 
'br.  i^ortient ;  seed,  mrt  very  large ;  ^tiel  hollow. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Coeos  nueifera, 
seu  inermis,  seu  Coccus,  &c.  seu  Palma,  &c.  sen  Ca- 
lappa,  &c  seu  Tenga,  seu  Inaja,  seu  Maron,  Cocoa- 
nut-tree,  natiTe  of  Asia. — Cocos  chUensis,  &c.  native  of 
CbiK. — Cocos  buttfracea,  seu  inermis,  seu  Pindova,  na- 
tive of  America.— Cocos  actdeata,  a  shrub,  native  of 
Martinica. — Cocos  Junfyrmis,  seu  Palma,  &c.  natiTe  of 
Jamaica.— -Cbeot  maiaiviea,  native  of  the  Maldives.- 
Coooe  gtanpeiuis,  BnariSf  &c.  seu  Palma,  &c.  ihicldy 


Pole,  native  of  South  America.— Coeof  Njfpa,  seu  Nypa, 

native  of  the  Philippines. 
Cocos  is  also  the  Palma  coccifera. 

COCOXIHIUTL  {Bot.)  the  Bocconia  frutescens  of  Lin- 
nseus. 

COCTI'LIA  {Ant.)  Charcoal,  or  wood  burnt  and  dried,  that 
it  might  not  smoke. 

CO'CTION  {Med.)  in  Greek  ri^.*,  and  Latin  coctio,  boil- 
ing or  digesting;  signifies,  1.  The  reduction  of  the  ali- 
ments to  a  sort  of  emulsion  or  chyle.  3.  The  reduction  of 
morbific  matter,  or  the  matter  which  forms  a  disease  to  a 
natural  and  healthy  state :  this  may  beproduced  sponta- 
neously, or  by  tlie  force  of  medicine.  The  period  of  time 
in  which  the  disease  is  undergoing  that  process  is  called 
its  state  of  coction. 

COCTU'RA  {Med.)  vide  Coctio. 

CO'CULA  {Archied.)  a  small  drinking  cup  in  the  shape  of  a 

boat. 

CCCULUS  Indicus  {Bot.)  vide  Cocadus. 

COCU'STA  (Bot.)  the  tree  which  produces  theefunt  animS. 

COCYTA  {Med.)  vide  Malfs. 

COD  (Ich.)  a  well  known  fish  which  inbidrits  the  Northern 

seas  ;  the  Gadus  of  Linnaeus. 
COD-FISHER  {Mar.)  a  vessel  employed  in  the  curing  of 

cod ;  also  the  person  so  employed. 
COD-PIECES  {MH.)  iron  appendages  attadied  to  ancient 

armour,  to  prevent  the  consequraces  of  violent  diocks  in 

battle. 

CODA  {Mus.)  Itidian  for  a  small  number  of  bars  at  the  end 

of  a  compoMtion. 
CODAGAM  {Bot.)  the  HydroaayU  Asiatica  of  Linnsus. 
CODAGA  Pala  {Bot.)  a  tree  growing  in  Malabar ;  the 

Nerium  antidysentertcum  of  Linnaeus. — Codaga  pelavi,  the 

Morinda  citrifiUia. 
CODDA-PU'LLIS  (Bot.)  vide  Carcapdli.-'Codda-Panna, 

the  Corifpka  umbracuUfera. 
CODDED  Corn-violet'  {Bot.)  the  Campanula  hyhrida  of 

Linnaeus. 
CODE  {Late)  vide  Codex. 
CODESE'LLA  {Med.)  vide  Carbunadus. 
CODEX  (Law)  signifies  literally  a  volume  or  roll ;  hut  is 

particularly  applied  to  the  volume  of  Civil  Law,  collected 

by  the  emperor  Justinian  from  all  the  pleas  and  answers  of 

the  ancient  lawyers,  which  were  in  loose  scrolls  or  sheets 

of  parchment ;  these  he  compiled  into  a  book,  which  goes 

by  the  name  of  the  codex. 
CODIA  {Bot.)  a  term  formerly  ijsed  for  the  top  or  head  of 

any  plant,  but  particularly  that  of  the  poppy. 
CoDiA,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8 
Octandria,  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  ibur-leaved;  proper 
four-leaved. — Cor.  petals  four. — Stah.  ^filaments  eight ; 
anthers  ovate-angulate.— Pist.  germ  verj^  small ;  sti^ 
tKo ;  'figfos  simple ;  receptacle  common  viUose. 

Spedes.  vie  only  species  is  the — Codia  numtanaf  a  shrub, 
native  of  New  Caledonia. 
CODI^'UM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Crofon  of  LrnnaBas. 
CODIA^MINON  {Bot.)  a  herb  which  blossoms  twice  a 

year,   Plin.  I.  21,  c.  21. 
CODIA-VA'NACU  (Bot.)  an  under-shnib  growing  in  the 

East  Indies ;  the  juice  of  which,  boiled  in  ml,  is  a  restora- 
tive in  case  of  weakness ;  the  Tragia  chamela  of  Linnaeus. 

Rati  Hist.  Plant. 
CODICA'RI^  naves  {Ant.)  ships  or  barges  made  of  thick 

planks.    Non.  ex  Varr. 
CODICIL  (Law)  CodicUlus,  a  supplement  to  a  will,  by 

which  the  testator  adds  to,  explainsj  or  retncta  what  he 

has  done. 

CODI'NIAC  (Med.)  marmalade  of  Guinea.  ■ 
CO'DLIN-TBEE  {Bot.)  a  variety  ^cf^^f^^^jrHfJpe^Hugle 
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Apple-Tree.— Codlmi  and.Cream,  a  peTeimial»  the  Ejalo- 

bittin  hinutnm  of  Linnsus. 
CODOCE'LE  {Med.)  a  bubo.  FaUopmt, 
CODON  {Bot.)  a  of  plant*.  Clan  10  Deeaadria, 

Order  1  Moiiogifma* 

Oenerus  Ckaraetert.  Cal.  perianth  one-le«red;  leq^ 
subulate.— Cor.  one-petalled ;  border  equal ;  neUartf  ttxi' 
celled.— Stam.  ^awCT^f  ten;  antken  thick.— Pl»T. 
germ  superior ;  style  simple ;  st^mBM  two. — Pkb.  two- 
celled  ;  seed*  several. 
,  Spaces.   The  only  species  is  Codon  Royeni  seu  aculealum, 

an  annual,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
CODONES  {Ant.)  «^Mif,  little  bells.  Hetyt^iiu. 
CODONO'FHORI  (Ant,)  s«JWf«f*>w,  those  who  at  funerals 
go  before,  ringing  bells.   SchoL  m  ArUif^s  Hetifckiuti 
Suidas. 

CODOSCE'L^  (A/fti.)  vide  Codocele. 

X!OE  (Min,)  a  name  which  miners  give  to  the  little  lodge- 
ment that  thev  make  uiidei|proancrfbr  themnhet  as  they 
work  lower  and  lower. 

CCECA'LIS  {Aitat.)  a  vein  so  called,  which  ii  a  branch  of 
the  concave  side  of  the  <oena  metaraica. 

CCECUM  (Anat.)  vide  Caxum. 

COEFFrCIENTS  {Algeb,)  a  term  first  employed  by  Vieta 
to  denote  any  known  quantitr  that  is^  multiplied  into  any 
of  the  unknown  terms  of  the  equation ;  tnus,  in  3  a  + 
.6  X  —  c  3t  b  and  c  are  the  coefficients  which  are  thus 
multiplied  into  «,  x\  When  no  number  is  placed  J  is 
understood  to  be  tire  coefficient,  as  x,  which  is  equivalent 
to  1  «.  Via,  I'ogi^,  c.  S,--~Coe^ienti  ^  the  tame  order, 
are  such  as  ore  pre&ed  to  the  same  unknown  quantities  in 
different  equations,  as  in  the  equations  a  x  +  iy+cr 
s=  m,  rf X  +  * y  =sm,  5x  +  Ay  +  *2  =  p;  a,d,gy 
nre  coefficients  of  the  same  order,  b^ng  coefficients  of  the 
letter  x  ;  b,  tf,  A,  are.  coefficients  of  the  same  order,  bein^ 
coefficients  of  y;  and  so  likewise  e,f,  k,  which  are  coeffi- 
cients of  z.—Oopotite  coefficienUy  are  ^ose  which  are  taken 
each  from  a  different  equation,  as  a,  e,  or  a,  A,_^  in  the 
foregoing  equations.— Cog^fwn/*  ^  any  generating  term 
in  Jluxiona,  is  the  quantity  arising  fiom  the  diviuon  of  that 
■term  by  the  generated  quantity. 

GCE'LA  {Ant.)  the  caviues  or  hollows,  as  they  are 

called,  of  the  eyes;  the  one  in  the  superior  eyelid  is  pro- 
perly the  ««&••,  in  distinction  from  the  other  in  the  inferior 
eyeud,  which  Is  tlie  ktixwam  :         of  the  feet  are  those 

Earts  whidi  are  at  die  bottom  of  the  feet  adjacent  to  the 
cel. 

C(ELES''nAL  {Aaron.)  vide  Cdestial. 

CtELESTI'NUS  Colour  {Med.)  sky  colour,  a  term  used 
by  Paracelsus  to  denote  that  a  circle  of  this  colour,  in  the 
urine  of  women,  is  a  sign  of  leprosy  in  the  matrix. 

CCE'LIA  {Anat.)  tmiU^  a  cavity  in  any  part  of  the 

body,  but  particularly  in  the  viscera.  It  was  divided  by 
the  ancients  into  «  Sum  »MAt%  the  stomach ;  «  kwAw, 
the  belly. 

CCELIAC  artery  (Anat)  arteria  caUacOy  the  first  branch 
given  off  from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
which  sends  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  liver, 
pylorus,  duodenum  omentum,  and  spleen. — Cteliac  vein, 
that  which  runs  into  the  intestinum  coecum* 

CCEltlAC  Paision  (Med.)  cceliaca  passio,  iM(>*«i«i,a  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  so  called  from  wiAw,  the  part 
efected.  Tills  disorder  is  defined  by  the  anciaits  to  be  a 
.sort  of  diarrheea,  in  which  the  aliment  passes  off  in  a  dis- 
solved but  crude  state.  The  disorder  is  not  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates;  but  those  a&cted  with  it  are  called  by 
AretcuB  iMtAutm,  and  by  Cselius  Aurelianus  ventriculosi  : 
Celsus  also  speaks  of  a  disorder  under  a  similar  name, 
which  ho^vever  di^rs  materially,  according  to  bis  descrip- 
iion,  fj;om  tlie  one  above-mentioned.   Aret,  de  Caus,  et 
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Sign,  aeut*  Mori.  \,%  c.7;  Ctri.  Mark  Chrim.  t  ^  c.S; 
CS.  1. 4,  c.  IS.  The  CeeUac  Paanon  k  defined  nrionly 
by  the  roodenn,  but  Cullen  contfden  h  to  be  a  sort  of 

atarrheea, 

CCFLI-FLOS  (Bot.)  or  CcOyHlm,  StarftU;  the  Tremdia 

norfocA  of  Unnsent. 
C(£LI.UOSA  (Bot.)  the  Agrottema  of  Linnsein. 
CCELIT-LA'WAN  (Bot.)  the  Lamna  Caliban  of  Lhmftua. 
CCEUXMA  (Med.)  a  hollow  round  ulcer  in  the  homey 

tunic  of  the  ere. 
CCELON  (Nat^  a  kind  of  sil,  or  putter's  colour. 
CCELOSTOMIA  (Med.)  wiA.r«/Mi.  a  defect  in  speaking ; 

when  a  person's  speech  is  ol»cured  m  iudi  aaaner  as  to 

sound  as  if  it  came  from  a  cavern. 
CCE'LUM  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  cavity  of  the  eye  toiurds 

the  comer. 
C(EMENTATIO  {Mech.)  vide  Cement. 
CCEMETE'RIUM  (Ecc.)  Cemeteiy,  a  buiyfaig  place. 
COE'MPTIO  (Laro)  a  solemnity  of  the  civnlaw  whereby 

the  man  and  wife  (that  were  to  be)  did,  as  it  were,  buy  one 

another,  so,  as  by  that  means,  they  had  a  right  to  each 

other's  goods.    Crc.  Or.  1. 1 .  c.  56 ;  Ulp.  Instant,  apud, 

Boeth.  top.  3. 

CCE'N A  (Ant.)  the  principal  meal  among  the  Greeks,  Jewa* 
and  Romans,  which  was  so  called  uom  mwS,  commmia 
because  it  was  the  meal  at  which  all  the  fkmily  met; 
it  began  at  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  the  modem  dinner,  althooffh- 
the  word  is  most  frequently  rendered  by  supper.  1%is 
meal  consisted  of  three  courses ;  namely,  the  First  eouru, 
llSr*ii  wfmfium,  ccente  pra/atio  vd  gtutattOt  consisting  of 
eggs,  oysters,  fruit.  Sec. — The  s^ond  cowtet  it  «rM>,  aena, 
or  lupmim  Arrvv,  caput  ccenee^  which  was  supplied  with  dabi* 
ties  of  various  sorts. — The  third  course,  A»r^ 
Kcunda  mensa,  menm  pomorum,  connsted  of  uie  desert, 
which  was  the  richest  part  of  tlie  meal.  The  Romans  dis- 
tinguished it  into  difierent  kinds,  as  the— Coma  adJiciaHs, 
an  extraordinary  entertainment,  when  something  particular, 
adiidebatur,  was  added  to  the  de^ce  of  the  f&st— Coma 
aaventitia,  a  feast  of  welcome  given  to  friends  on  their 
return  home.— Ccnia  auguraliit  an  augural  supper,  and 
the  like.  Plaut.  Bacch.  act.  3,  Seen.  6;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  L  0, 
ep.  26:  PUn.  I  10,  c.  20;  Plin,  I.  3,  epist.  1 ;  Tacit. 
Annal.  I.  2,  c  65. 

C(£NACULA'RIUS  (Ant.)  a  tenant  living  in  a  garret,  or 
upper  room  of  the  house ;  also  he  who  lets  lodgings. 

CCENA'CULUM  (Anat.)  1.  The  room  set  apart  for  supper.' 
2.  A  chamber  or  room  in  an  upper  part  of  Uie  honae. 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

CtENATIO  (Ant!)  a  banquetting  room. 

CCENIPETA  {Ant.)  a  toad-eater,  or  smell-feast;  one  who 
hangs  on  another  for  a  meal  of  victuals. 

CCENOBIA'RCHA  (Ecc.)  the  superior  of  a  convent,  an 
abbot,  orprior. 

CCENOBirrA  (Ecc)  Coenobites,  they  who  are  of  the  so- 
ciety of  a  monasteiy,  or  cdlege  of  priests.  Rhodig. 

1. 10,  c.  4. 

CCENCyBIUM  (Anat.)  from  common,  and  fS^W,  Ufe;  a 
community  of  living,  as  in  a  monastery  or  convent.  Itid. 
Orig.  1.  15,  c.  4. 

CWUOhOGlA  (l<fed.)  »«ma.vJ«,  a  consultation  of  phy. 
sicians,  from  Mwof  and  A»y«t,  speech. 

CCENOTAPH  (Ant.)  vide  Cenotaph. 

CCE'NOTES  (Med.)  iw>^«i.  signifies  literally  commoaity, 
but  was  applied,  by  phyucians  of  the  methodic  sect,  to 
those  disorders  which  arue  bo^  from  relaxation  and  stric- 
ture, in  distinction  ftom  those  which  arose  from  either  (me 
or  the  ether  nn^y. 

CCERULEUS  iMm  (Mm.)  the  sulphate  of  copoer. 

COETA-NEOUS  (O™.^^  «  e^^f^^  B™, 
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at  the  same  time  with  another,  or  for  any  thing  that 
happens  in  the  same  age. 
-  COETE'RNAL  {Theoll)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  three 
persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

CC£TUS  {Ant,)  though  taken  generally  for  any  assem- 
bly, was  more  frequently  used  to  denote  an  um  awful  or 
K^tdous  meeting. 

CCEUR  (Her.)  or  party  en  coeurt  signifies  a 
short  line  of  partition  in  pale  in  the  centre  of 
the  escutcheon,  which  extends  but  a  little 
way,  much  short  of  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
is  there  met  by  other  lines  which  form  an  irre- 
gular partition  of  escutcheon. 

COE'VAL  {Ckrtm,)  an  epithet  for  any  persons  or  things 
which  are  in  the  same  age^  or  of  the  same  duration. 

COTFEA  (Bot,)  a  genua  of  planU,  Class  5  Padandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Charactert.  Cal.  perianth  fivO'tootfaed.— Cor. 
one-petalled ;  tube  cylindnc;  border  flat ;  ^owom  lance- 
Bhaped.--STAH. ^BStfHte  five;  an^urt  linear.—- Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  Hyle  simple  j  stigmas  two. — Psb.  berry 
roundish ;  $eals  one  or  two. 

Speeiei.  The  species  are  ahrubs,  as  th^C^ht  tambucinat 
wea  Jbliisj  &c.  native  of  the  Friendly  Isles. — opu- 
limtt  native  of  New  Caledonia. — Coffea  odoratat  native 
of  the  Friendly  Isles. — C^at  arabtca^  Jasnunwttt  Evo- 
nymo,  &c.  seu  fion,  Eastern  Coffee'tree,  native  of 
^maica. — Cqffca  triflorat  seu  foliitt  &c.  native  of  Ota- 
heite. — Orffea  occidentalism  Pav^ta,  &c.  seu  Jatminum, 
Sc.  Western  Coffee-Tree,  native  of  America. 
CO'FFEE  {Bot.)  the  berry,  or  fruit  of  the  Coffee-Tree;  the 

Co^a  of  Linnaeus,  from  which  the  well-known  drink  is 

prepared  that  eoes  by  the  same  name. 
CO'Ff'ER  (Mech.)  a  chest  or  trunk ;  also  a  long  square  box 

or  trou^,  in  whidi  tin  ore  is  broken  to  pieces  in  a 

stamping  milL 

CoPVER  {Fori.)  a  hollow  trench  or  lodgment  cut  in  the 
bottom  of  a  dry  ditch. 

CorvER  {Archit.)  a  square  depressure  or  sinking  in  each 
interval  between  the  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cornice, 
and  in  other  parts. 

Covf  BR  (Afar.)  in  inland  navigadon,  a  lai^  wooden  vessel' 
with  moveable  ends  to  receive  the  barge  or  vessel.  It  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  a  lock. 

COFFER-DAM  (Archil.)  or  Battardeaux,  in  bridge  building, 
a  case  of  piling  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  river  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  pier  dry. 

CO'FFEKER  (Low)  the  second  officer  in  the  King's  house- 
hold, next  to  the  comptroller,  who  has  the  ovemight  of  the 
other  officers,  and  pays  them  their  wages. 

COTPILA  (Com,)  or  Babar,  a  weight  used  at  Bencoolen, 
Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  Indii^  equd  to  564  lbs. 
weieht. 

CO^IN  (Vet.)  the  whde  hoof  of  the  horse's  foot  above  the' 
coronet,  inclucUng  the  coffin-bone,  the  sole,  and  the  fnuh.. 
—C^n-bontt  that  bone  which  lies  within  the  hoof,  as  in 
a  ccmn.~-C^a' Joint f  that  which  connects  the  pastern; 
with  the  wheel. 

CovFiH  of  Paper  (Com.)  a  triangular  piece,  audi,  as  grocers. 

put  up  pepper,  &c.  in  form  of  a  cooe. 
CovFiN  (PriRf.)  Uie  framework  of  the  printing-press,  in. 

which  the  stone  is  bedded. 
COFFRE  d'nne  baiterie  (Fort.)  the  solid  work  which  covers- 

the  pieces  of  ordnance  that  are  plwited  in  a  battery. — 
i  Jeu,  a  machine  filled  with  c(unbustible  materials, 

for  the  purpose  of  doing  mischief  to  a  scaling  party.^-^ 
.  C^ffret  aes  galeriet  de  mine,  a  sort  of  platform  made  of 

planks,  which  serve  to  supptMrt  the  galleries  of  a  mine. 
COG  (Mar.)  or  a^Ut  a  kind  of  tittle  ship  or.  vessel  used! 

ip  tbe  mer  Quae.   Stat,  2S  Hen.  B,  c  la 


Cog  (Mech.)  vide  Ccgr- 
CCVGGLE  (Afar.)  vide  Cog, 

COGNATI  (Law)  relations  by  the  mother's  side,  in> 
distinction  &om  the  agnati,  who  are  on  the  fiUher's 

side. 

COGNATIONE  (Lavi)  a  writ  of  couscnage,  a  writ  that 
lies  where  the  tresail,  that  Is.  the  father  of  the  besaii.  or 
great  grandfather,  dying,  seized  of  lands-and  tenements,  a 
stranger  enters  upon  the  heir  and  abates.  Stot.  9  Hen.  4, 
C.5;  8//«i.6.  C.26;  Brii.cBOi  F.N..B^22l. 

CCGNISAKCE  (Law)  signifies  the  hearing  of  a  thing  judi- 
ciall^ ;  also  the  acknowledgement  of  a  fine ;  and,  m  re- 
plevm,  the  answer  given  by  a  defendant  who  has  acted  as 
a  bailiff,  &c.  to  another  in  making  a  distress.  But  the 
term  cognizance  is  particularly  taken  in  the  sen&e  of 
co^izance  of  pleat,  which  is  a  privilege  granted  by  the 
King  to  a  city  or  town  to  hold  the  plea  of  all  contracts,. 
&c.  within  the  liberty  of  the  franchise. 

COGNISE'E  (Lam.)  vide  O^itor, 

CO'GNISOR  {Lan)  is  one  who  passes  or  acknowledges^ 
a  fine  of  lands  or  tenements  to  another,  in  distinction  firam 
the  cosnisee,  to  whom  tbe  fine  of  the  said  lands,  dx.  is  ac- 
knowledged.   Stot.  38  Hen.  8,  c.  5.. 

COGNITJO  (Law)  the  trial  or  hearing  of  a  cause; 

COGNITION  {Law)  to  the  Scotch  Law,  is  the  process: 
whereby  molestation  is  determined.. 

COGNITIO'NES  UrchaoL)  ensigns  and  arms. 

COGNlTICyNIBUS  admittendit  (Law)  a  writ  to  a  justice,, 
or  other  person,  who  has  power  to  taae  a  fine,  and  having- 
taken  acknowledgement  of  a  fine,  delays  to  oertlfy  it  in 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  requiring  him  to  do  it. 

COGNITOR  (Ant.)  one  who  managed  the  cause  of  another, 
or  defended  his  cause.  Atcon.  in  Cic.  p.  17. — Cognitor  is 
also  the  name  of  one  who  bore  testimony  that  he  knew  a 
man  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  who  wanted  to  escape  the 
ignominious  punishment  with  which  be  vras  threatened. 
Cic.  in  Verr.  1.  5,  c  65. 

CCGNIZANCE  {Her.)  a  badge  which- subordinate  officen,. 
and  even  soldiers,  bore  on  their  shields,  for  distinction 
sake,  in  the  place  of  tbe  crest,  which  was  worn  only  by 
superiors. 

COONO'MEN  {Ant.)  a  sumamei  or  a  ftmily  name  which 
a  man  has  from  bis  father,  as  Csesar,  the  cognomen ;  in 
distinctimi  from  Julius,  the  nomen.    Suet.  Jvi.  c.  SO;. 
Diomed.  1. 1 ;  Pritdan.  I.S,  c.  578,  PtUteh.  Ed,i  S^n:  dt^ 
Horn.  Nom.  c.  J . 

COGNO'VIT  actionem  (Lavs)  is  when  a  deftndanf  acknow- 
ledges and  confessea  the  plaintiff's  aause  against  him  to  be- 
just  and  true ;  and,  before  uid  after  issoe,  suflfers  judgment; 
to  be  entered  agunst  him  withoat  triaL  In  this  case  oon- 
fesuon  extends  no>lhrthec  than  ,  to  what  ia  contained  in -the  ■ 
declaration. 

COGS  (Me^)  the  teeth  of  a  milMled.. 

COtjWARE.  (Com.)  a  sort  of  coarse  olotha  nade  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  of  whiuh  owntion  is  made  in< 
Stai.  rs  Rich.  2^  c.  10. 

COH^RA'RIUS  (Ant.)  acoheir^  or  joint  heir ;  and  like- 
wise a  partner  in  ai^  office. 

COUE'SlON  (Phy.)  that  oower  or  proper^  by  which  the 
homogeneous  particles- of  substances  are  kept  attached  to- 
cooh  others  in  distinction  from  adhesion,  whKh  is  a -partial, 
union  between  substances  similar  or  dissimilari 

CO^I  (Com.)  a  lai^  dnr. measure  used'in  the  kingdom  of 
Siam  for  com,  &c;  eqaw  to£veUKHisandgounds     Euro—  ^ 
pean  measure^ 

COHOB  (Chevh)  vide  CokobatUmt 

COHOBATION  (Ghem.)  OT'Cohob,  cohbbatib,  the  returning. 

of  liquor  distiUed  from  any  sidiatance  back  again  upon  the^ 

same  sobMuwe,  and  distuiing  it  again. 
COHOt  (CAem.)  wde.ifieoAor.  1 
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CoHOif  (Med,)  a  dry  coUurium  for  the  eyes.  Avtcgrtf  apud 
CasteU.  Lex.  Med, 

COHORS  (Ant.)  a  militarv  bodjr,  which  constituted  the 
tenth  part  of  a  le^on,  and  consisted  in  general  of  about 
600  men.  The  first  cohort  exceeded  all  we  rest  in  number 
and  dimity,  being  chosen  out  of  the  evocati,  and  appointed 
to  attend  upon  the  Praetor ;  whence  it  was  called  cohors 
Pratoria.  Its  place,  in  the  order  of  battle,  was  the  right 
of  the  first  line,  and  so  of  the  rest  in  orden  On  meiHiU 
end  coins  cohors  is  abbreviated  COH.  or  COHORT,  fur 
cohortis.  Sec  '  Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1. 4,  c.  1 6 ;  Liv.  passim, ; 
Veget,  I.  2,  c.  16;  Lips,  de  MUQ.  Rom.  I.  2,  c  4 ;  Salmas. 
de  Mil.  Rom,  c,  9 ;  Sckel,  in  Poli/b,  apud  Grav.  Thes. 
Antiq.  Roman,  torn.  10,  &c. 

COHORT A'LES  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  comminariei,  or  masters 
of  Uie  fafww,  to  Ideutenants  or  goremors  of  Provinces ; 
also*  in  general*  any  attendants  ^r  retainers  to  magistrates, 

COHUA'GIUM  {Arehttol.)  a  tribute  paid  by  those  who  met 
together  promiscuously  in  a  market  or  ftir. 

CCHUM  (Ant.)  a  thong  wherewith  the  ox-bow  and  yoke 
were  tied  together. 

COIANG  (Com.)  both  a  weight  and  measure  of  Cambaye 
in  the  East  Indies. 

COIF  (Anat.)  a  name  given  by  Winslow  to  the  aponeurotic 
expansion  which  covers  the  head  like  a  cap,  and  is  spread 
round  the  neck,  and  on  the  shoulders  like  a  riding-hood. 

Coif  (Lato)  a  sort  of  hood,  or  cap  for  the  head ;  whence 

'  Serjeants  of  the  Coif,  a  title  for  the  Serjeants  at  law.  who 
formerly  wore  a  coif  of  lawn  on  their  heads  under  their 
caps.  This  is  now  worn  upon  the  hinder  part  of  their  wigs. 

CpiL  jMsr.)  the  rin^  or  circle  formed  by  a  cable  in  coiling 
.  or  wmding  it. — CoU,  in  French  cueiller,  the  manner  in 
wluch  ropes  are  disposed  in  a  vessel  by  winding  them  in 
the  form  of  a  ring*  and  making  the  circles  to  lie  one  upon 
another. 

COILA'NTHIA  (Bot.)  the  Gentiana  purpurea  of  Linnsus. 
COmNG  of  the  stud  (Man.)  the  selecting  of  a  colt  or 

young  horse  for  service. 
COILC)PHY'LLUM  (BU.)  the  Sarraeenea  Javea  ei  pur- 

5 urea  of  Ltnnseus. 
ILOTA'PH  ALUS  (Bot.)  the  Cecropia  pdtata  of  LimHeus. 
COIN  (Ant,)  vide  Moneta. 

Com  (Com.)  a  piece  of  metal  stamped  with  certain  marks,  and 
made  current  as  money  for  a  certain  value,  [vide  Cosni^e] 
CoiH  (Arckit.)  vide  Coins, 
Com  (Prints  vide  Coin*, 
Coin  (Mar.)  vide  Coins. 

COINAGE  ( Com.)  si^ifies  either  the  act  of  coining,  or  the 
thing  coinM,  of  which  it  is  a  collective  term  equivalent  to 
the  word  coins.  Hie  materials  used  for  coinage  are  gold, 
silver,  co(^)er,  brass,  and  sometimes  even  iron ;  the  two 
first  of  which,  from  tiieir  high  value,  are  denominated  the 
precious  metals,  which,  when  in  a  state  for  converting  into 
coin,  are  called  buUhn,  and  the  pieces  of  bullion  are 
called  iiars  or  ingots. 

Standard.  When  any  baser  metal  is  mixed  with  gold  or 
silver  in  coinage  it  is  called  an  alloi/t  in  distinction  from 
the  pure  metal  called  fine.  The  fixed  proportion  in 
which  this  mixture  is  made  is  denominated  the  standard 
offintaess,  and  the  weight  of  each  piece  or  coin  is  the 
standard  weight.  The  standard  of  silver  coin  has,  with 
occasional  variations,  always  been  eleven  ounces  two 
pennyweights  fine  and  eighteen  pennyweights  alloy ; 
the  weight  twenty-four  grains  to  each  penny.  This  was 
also  denominated  sterling,  a  term  whieh.  from  the  high 
esteem  in  which  this  standard  has  always  been  held,  is 
now  made  to  signify  the  standard  of  excellence.  Gold 
is  estimated  by  carats  and  grains,  each  carat  consisting 
of  four  grains.  The  Old  Standard  for  gold  consisted  of 
SS  carau  SI  grains  fine  and  kalf  a  grain  alloy ;  the  New 


Standard  of  23  carats  fine  and  2  caraU  ^y  i  both  of 
which  have  been  subject  to  occasional  variation. 

Alint.  The  place  where  the  coinage  of  a  country  n  car- 
ried on  is  called  the  mint,  the  officers  of  which,  among 
the  Saxons,  were  in  general  called  mone^rs,  whose 
names  are  met  with  on  the  Saxon  coins,  together  with 
that  of  the  place  where  the  coin  was  struck.  -  Plate 
No.  I.  (SI.)  The  ofiicers  which  have  been  since 
pointed  are  very  variouSf  as  the  Master,  Wardens,  and 
Comptroller  of  Uie  IS^nt,  Assay-Master,  &c.  [vide  Minf] 

Process  iff  Coining,  Coining  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  hammer,  but  now  more  expeditiously  hf 
means  of  a  machine  called  a  mill,  [vide  Mill]  The  pieoe 
of  metal  which  is  cut  and  prepared  for  the  mill  is  called 
the  ploM^  or  blank  before  it  is  itruck,  and  the  steel 
masses  on  which  the  figures  are  mariced  are  called  the 
</y«s,  between  which  the  planchet  ia  pressed  by  tbefiwoe 
of  screws,  so  that  at  one  pall  the  impreasion  u  made  oa 
both  sides.  Money  coined  by  the  hammer  is  called  Aoas- 
meredy  and  that  by  means  ofthe  mill  milled. 

Assay.  The  act  of  ascertaining  Uie  purity  of  bulli<m  gold, 
or  the  standard  fineness  of  coina,  is  called  the  essay ; 
and  the  pieces  or  coins  selected  for  this  purpose  are 
called  the  trial  pieces .-  of  these  two  are  selected,  one 
for  the  private  assay  of  the  mint,  and  the  other  for  the 
public  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  goldsmiths,  which  is 
called  the  trial  of  the  pixy  from  the  pix,  or  box,  in 
which  the  pieces  are  contained.  The  quantity  or 
weight  from  which  these  two  pieces  are  taken  is  <»lled 
a  joumetft  namely,  of  gold  fifteen  pounds,  and  of  silver 
sixty-five ;  and  the  sura  total  of  any  monies  coined 
within  a  given  period,  or  out  of  any  number  of  jour- 
nies,  is  called  a  deliver^y  several  of  which  are  col- 
lected togetlier  for  exammation  at  the  stated  times  of 
trial.  At  this  trial  the  jury  d^mnine  whether  the 
monies  so  coined  are  of  the  standard  fineness  required 
by  the  indeniwrey  or  warrant,  and  return  their  verdict 
according  as  they  find  them  within  the  remedy ;  i.  e. 
within  the  legitimate  allowance  for  deficiency  or  not. 

the  mint.  The  profits  <tf  the  mint,  which  for- 
merly constituted  a  considerable  branch  of  the  royal 
revenue,  are  known  by  the  names  of  seignorage^  which 
was  a  deduction  from  the  bullion  that  waa  coined; 
moneya^t  a  triennial  tax,  which  was  imposed  in  the 
place  w  sagnoroge ;  and  Uie  jvro^  <^  the  s&err,  wiud 
was  derived  from  the  allowance  for  the  rtmedu.  But* 
in  the  lieu  of  these,  a  parliamentary  aJlowance'has  been 
Ipranted,  to  defray  the  expenees  ofthe  coinage. 

Cotns,  The  severu  pieces  of  metal  which  are  struck  by 
Uie  process  of  coining  are  denominated  cmns ;  havii^ 
two  sides,  called  the  oAwm,  or  face,  on  whidi  tbt 
head  or  profile  is  put;  and  the  reverse,  which  is  the 

.  same  as  the  back.  The  letters  engraven  in  the  field, 
or  middle,  are  called  the  inscription ;  those  on  the 
exergue,  or  outer  rim,  the  legend.  Coins,  according  to 
iheir  materials,  are  distinguiuied  into  gold,  tilvery  copper, 
&c.  to  which  may  be  added  a  sort  of  money  tormnlj 
coined,  called  huick  money,  which  was  copper  wa^ed 
with  about  one-fifUi  part  of  silver,  in  distinction  from 
white  money,  which  was  standard  silver.  Coins  are, 
moreover,  distinguished  according  to  tlie  coun^  in 
which  they  are  current,  into  Foreign  and  English. 

Foreign  Coins.  The  following  Tables  comprehend  a 
general  account  of  the  most  important  foreign  coins  in 
silver  and  gold  that  are  now  current;  the  first  column 
contains  the  names  of  the  coins  in  alphabetical  ordo- ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  country  in  which  each  is  current ; 
the  third,  the  assay,  or  average  stwidavd  of  flaeness : 
and  the  fourth,  the  average  vsAqb,  neirly,  in  sti^bg 
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COINS. 


TaiU  ^Far9ign  Geld  Coins, 


Cwia'or  ;  

Cirlino  

CuoHn  ,„  ...,.  

Cbrittiu  d'or  

Copan([,  New  

CoTonnllK,  or  Golden  Dolln.... 
Crande,  New,  of  480  Rees  .... 

Dobra  of  24,000  Ree  

Doppia,  or  Pittole  

DoublooD,  or  qii«dtu(^e  Fiatok 

Ducat  

Imperifll  of  1801  

Joanese.  

Louii  d'or  

Muimlliu  d'or  

Milrce  

Hdlur.  or  gold  Rupee  of  Sbab  } 

Allam  J 

Hohar,  ot  Gold  Sint  

Moidure  

Fkgodi  

Fbtule  


Bsble  

Rupee  

Bnspono  

Rujder  

Sequin,  or  Zecchbio   | 

Scnde  d'ofo,  w  gold  Cnwp  .... 


Amy. 

Sterl.valua. 

COT. 

e^- 

£ 

1. 

d. 

91 

H 

0 

16 

0 

owutniv  «  «  *  4 

21 

H 

1 

19 

0 

18 

9 

1 

0 

0 

iJmnku^ 

81 

S 

0 

IT 

0 

16 

0 

9 

4 

0 

«l 

»4 

1 

5 

0 

81 

0 

2 

6 

99 

0 

6 

16 

0 

99 

0 

0 

14 

6 

81 

8i 

3 

9 

0 

HoUsnd 

83 

0 

9 

6 

8S 

H 

1 

13 

0 

Prvtiml 

21 

H 

1 

17 

0 

81 

8 

0 

19 

0 

18 

1} 

0 

15 

0 

22 

0 

0 

3 

6 

2S 

Si 

1 

Ifi 

0 

8S 

? 

1 

13 

6 

22 

1 

7 

0 

IsdM    . . 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

81 

3 

0 

16 

0 

SwitMriud . . 

81 

84 

0 

18 

e 

28 

0 

0 

3 

6 

81 

04 

1 

10 

0 

93 

1 

8 

6 

Holliwd 

28 

? 

1 

4 

0 

Tiufcej....> 
Veiuce.&c.  \ 

19 

»» 

0 

S 

6 

Vmiee 

S3 

Si'  5 

14 

0 

Table  ofForeigH  SUver  Cans. 


10  Batzen  Piece. «  

5  Copeck  Piece  

Cop&tDck,-  or  80  Cnitaer  Piece 

Ne«.CniMde  

Crone,  or  old  4  Muk  Piece  .... 
Daalder,  or  Piece  of  SO  Slinra 
Drittel,  or           <rf  8  good> 
.Groachcn  $ 

Docftl..;   I 

Docs  toon  

Ecu,  or  Crown  of  ux  Uvrei  

Florin,  or  Gilder  

naaciKoni,  or  Crown  of  Fer->  * 

dinand  III  J 

Franc  

a  Onadwo  Piece  

Gnldea,  or  84  Blirien  Gn«  Piece 
iM.  


Muk  5 

Paolo  

Pa  petto  

Pitwfto,  or  Sello  

Patten  

Patagon  

Pcio  duro,  or  Hard  Dollar,  or) 
Dollar  Ftece  of  90  Riab^ 
Vellon  .-.  > 

Piartre  ;  

Hott  

Pf^tin  Half  Ruble,  oc  50  Co-  > 
peck  Piece  C 

Heal,  or  Rial  

Bii-DoUar  

RaUe  

Bnpee of  Uabonuned  Sbab  .... 

JB^ipee  Sicca   | 

Scodo  delU  Croce  

'Scndo  

Scodo,  Hcxxo  

J.  Stiver  Piece  

Teatoon  

DuM  Vinlena,  or  Fiece  of  840 > 
Beat  S 


Cmaitrry. 

Aaay. 

oc. 

dxt. 

1. 

d. 

93 

18 

0 

1 

0 

10 

84 

0 

0 

8 

6 

17 

0 

0 

8 

10 

IS 

0 

9 

4 

Dennttffc  .... 

7 

19 

0 

9 

e 

10 

10 

0 

8 

6 

8 

19 

0 

1 

0 

Naples....! 

10 

18 

0 

4 

0 

11 

5 

0 

5 

6 

10 

IS 

0 

4 

9 

10 

174 

0 

1 

9 

10 

17 

0 

4 

6 

10 

15 

0 

0 

10 

8 

17 

0 

1 

0 

8 

17 

0 

1 

0 

8 

19 

0 

0 

84 

Harabargb  > 
Labeck,  ficc.S 

8 

19 

0 

1 

3 

10 

16 

0 

0 

6 

10 

154 

0 

0 

10 

19 

0 

9 

0^ 

10 

IS 

0 

1 

10 

9 

0 

4 

0 

10 

15 

0 

4 

6 

5 

16 

0 

1 

1 

10 

7| 

0 

S 

0 

8 

13 

0 

1 

9 

10 

IQ 

0 

0 

6 

Oemaoj  .... 

10 

19 

0 

4 

0 

10 

6 

0 

S 

3 

India  

11 

84 

0 

1 

"4 

East  India  > 

11 

8 

CorapoBj^ 

15 

0 

04 

Genoa  

11 

7 

0 

6 

0 

10 

18 

0 

4 

4 

10 

18 

0 

9 

9 

10 

19 

0 

0 

8 

10 

1ft 

q 

0 

6 

10 

16 

6 

1 

3 

English  Coint.  The  coins  comprehended  under  this  narae 
are  the  British,  or  those  which,  were  current  amon^  the 
Bret  inhabitants  of  Britain,  of  which  a  few  specimens 
are  given  in  Plate  No.  I.  (31).  Hie  Saxon  coins,  the 
earliest  of  which  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  sceatta  [vide  Plate  No.  I.  (31)].  The  English 
coins,  properly  so  called,  comprehend  those  which  nave 
been  coined  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  to  the 
present  period,  of  which  the  following  Table  exhibits  a 
general  view :  the  first  column  containing  the  year  of 
the  reign,  the  king's  name,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  in 
which  the  coins  were  struck ;  the  second^  the  name  of 
the  species  or  pieces  which  were  coined  ;  the  third,  the 
Btanwtrd  fineness;  the  fourth,  the  standard  weight;  and 
the  fifth,  tho  value  of  the  pound  by  tale. 

Talie  qfEn^iak  Silver  Coins. 


William  I.  1066 

 IL  1087 

Henr;!.  1100 


Slepben..  1 
Henry  n.  1154 


Penniea,  Halfpen. 
and  Farthing! 
ISSlPenniea  


Riclwrd  1. 1189 
John  ....  1199 


Henry  in.  1816 
Edwaidl.  1979 


Edw.  II.  IS07 
Edw.IU.  1S97 


Richard  II.  1377 
Hen.  IV. 


IS 


HeikT. 
Hen.  VL 
EdwJT.1460^1 


49  Hen.  VI.  1470 
10  Edw.  IV.  _ 

Rich.  la 
Hen.  VII. 

19  

Hen.VIIL150^Groali' 

18  

85   

34  


'Ed.VI.  154S-7 


Penniea 


Pennies. 


Pennies  

Pennies,  Halfpen. 

and  Fartbingt 
Penides,  Hal^cn. 
andFartUngs 

Pennies  Z... 

Pennies  

Halfpen.  &  Farth. 
Groats  of  various  > 

eig^U  ( 

Pewiies  

Pennies,  Halfpen. 

and  Farthing* 
Pen^,  Halfpen, 
and  Fartliings. . . . 
Groato&Half-KToata 
Penniei  &  Halfpen. 

something  ligbtei 
The  tame  as  in  the 

25th  year 
The  same,  with  the 
addition  of  farth. 
lS09|11ie  same 
The  same 
same 
same 
Ibe  same 
The  same 
The  same 
The 
1463  The 
148SThe 
Shillings 

"roalBiHalf'groats, 

pence,  &c  

Gnats,  he  

Crown  pieces,  a  f(}w 
Groats,  half-Boals, 
tcstouns,aliiU.fce. 
The 


1418  The 
1498  The 


The  sane  

3billincf,grDatsAe. 


ShUHn^ 
BUUings,six| 


an 

&c 
S  o 


Staiidmt. 


11  OE.  ISdwU. 
fine,  18  dwts. 
alloy 


-  I 


;  10  OS.  Son 
'  9oa.aHoy 

t  6  ex.  fine 
I  6oa.aHoy 
I  4  oa.  fine 
I  8  OS.  alloy 

[  S  01.  fine 

[  Boa. alloy 

[  S  OS.  fine 

\  SwbaNpy 

llai.tdwt 
1  fine  ISdwt 


diet.  gr. 
0  84 


0  SSA 
from  94 
to  139 

0  834 


0  81^ 
3  4j 


9  16 


9  3 


1  184 


I  16 


I: 


Value  of 
thePtnaid 
tale. 


£  5.  d. 
I   0  0 


}  - 


0  s 

0  9 


9  6 

6  0 


1  10  0 


I  17  fl 


2   5  0 


8   8  0 


S  19  • 


COINS. 


Reign  mi  YtBT. 


£liub«lb  1558 


AS 


Jameil. 

Chutes  L  1 6S5|The 


17 


Com.'WMllb  IMffSbUlings. 
OIWei.......l656 


Crown),  h&lf-crowiu, 
abillings,  tixpences: 
gtoaU,    tec  roae- 
pennies  (c  halfpen. 
Shillings  &  aupeacct 
Shillings  &  rixpences 
groats,  half-grotts 
three-penceai  tbree- 
halfpenoy  pieces 
three-fvlhing  piec. 
■nd  farthia^s  , . 
Bhillings  Sl  sixpences 
two-pences,  pence 
halfpence,  crowns, 
half-crowns,  port- 
cnllis,  crowns,  half- 
dollars.rials  ortester 
1609-3tShillings  it  sixpences 
two  -  jiences,  &c. 
crowns  &  balf-crow. 


ume  

The  Mm*  

Shillings  &  aixpencei 
groats ,  ihree-pences 
&c.  crowns  and  half- 


crowns  

Ten  -  shilling  and 
SO-slulllng  pieces, 
besides  many  obsi- 
dional  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent weight,. . 


} 


1 1  01.  fine 
1  OS.  allojr 


lloi.Sdwts. 
fine.ISdwts. 
alloj 


Weight. 


thtpMtid 


dwt.  gr. 
jo  18 
4  0 

}- 


S  81 


S  81 


3  81 


S  0  0 
3  0  0 


3  8  0 

3  8  0 

3  10  6 

3  8  0 
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Reign  aad  Year, 


11  Edw.rn.  1S44 


18 


ETorins  at  6s.  hall 
■nd  quarter-florau 

Nobles  flfc  W.  biOf 
and  qtuitCF-noblei. 
The  same  


Rich.  II. 
Hen.  IV. 
Hen.V. 
Hen.  VI. 
Edw.IV. 


1377 
1S99 
1418 


1461 


Rich.  III. 
Hen.VH. 


1483 
148d 


HeD.VIII.1509 


18 


The  same  

The  same  . . . . , 

The  sante  

The  sane  

1488  The  same  ..... 
The  same  ..... 
Nobles  8i.  id.  half 
and  qnaiteT-nobles 

Nobles,  or  rials,  lOt. 
half  &  quaitcMU) 

An^i  at  6fc  M. .. . 

Angelets  

49  Hen.  VI.  14T0|Anffels  &  angelets. 

rials  halves  and 
quarters,  as  before 

The  same  

The  same  

Sovereigns,  or  doa 
ble  rials,  at  SOs. 
balf-soTereigns .... 
SoverelgDs,  half  and 
quarter.riali,  an- 
gels, &c   

Sovereigns  8Ss.  6d,, 
Rials  at  lis.  3(1.  .. 
Angeb  at  7«.  6(f.  . . . 
Half-angels,  Georget 
&  Nobles  at  es.8d. 
Half-Georges,  called 
40-penn7-piecei  . 
Crown  of  the  doable 
rose  at  5*.  and  half- 
Crow HI  »•  • .. 


Steitierd. 


83  cu.  3i 
fine,  and 
gr.  nlioj 


}  - 


\  - 


83  car.  3^ 
gr.  fine,  and 
ip.nUoy 


{ 


88  car.  Bat 
and  Salloj 


Weight. 


Value 
thePemid 
byteJe. 


imt.gn. 

6  1} 

5  17 
5  8 

4  lOi 


|s  8 


15  0  0 

IS   3  4 

14  0  0 

15  0  0 

16  13  4 


80  16  8 

88  10  0 


10  16 

10  0 
S  8 

(a  H 


27    0  0 


8S  0  0 


SalgnrndTegr, 


S4  HeB.Vni.lW9|Sofmi«a  at  80i. 

and  half  sovereign* 
Angels  at  8*.  halves 

and  qoarters  

Sovflfcipu  at  80s. 
ud  halves.  Crowns 
at&i.  &  half-cfowna 


37 


1  Ed».VLl646-7rnie  same 


The  same 


Wei^. 


VulMeof 
tSePmnd 


Sovereigns,  Ac .... 
Sovereigns  at  84s. 
and  halves.  Angels 
at8«.»nd  halves,&c. 
Boverdgnt  at  30«.. 
Angels  at  lOi.  end 

huves  

Sovereigns  at  80s. 

and  huves  

Crowns  S«.  &  halves. 
MaiyL    1563|SoTereigns  at  SOi.. 

Rials  at  15t.  Angels 
at  lOi.  Angelets. . . 
1  ETinbcth  IfiS^Sovereigns.  ficc  


Soverei, 
and 


reigns 
halTei 


at  80t. 


10 


17 


1  Cba.L...ie8(  nieiute  ...» 


nie  Htue  as  the  first 
^ear,  witii  the  addi- 
ti<m  of  rials  at  15i. 

Angels,  halves  and 
quarters... ,. . 

Nobles  at  Ifii.  and 
donUenoblea  

Angeb  at  IOl  liilm|' 
and  qoarteis. . 

Sovereigns  at  80s. 
&  halAoT.  Crowns 
&  balf-dowiu .... 


JameaLlfiOM  Ibe  nme  


Doable  crowns  10s.. 
Britain  crowns  As... 
Thistle  crowns  4i... 
Half-crowns  8s.  6d. 

Rote  rials  at 30s.... 

Spur  liab  at  ISs. . 

Angels  at  10s. . . . 

All  gold  advanced 
8s.  In  tlie  poond  by 
proclamation  

Rose  rials  at  SOs.. . . 

Spur  rials  at  tSs. . . . 

Angels  at  lOi... 

Units  at  88s..... 


Double  crowns  lis.. 
Brit,  crowns  St.  6d. . 
Rose  rials  atSOs. . . . 

Spur  riais  at  15i. . . . 

Angeb  at  lOi... 
Units  at  80s..... 


ponble  crowns  lOs.. 
fifitain  aowos  St,. . 


83  car.  fine, 
and  1  aUo; 


'88  car.  fine, 
and  8  alio 

"(80  ear.  fine, 
(■nd  4  alloy 


^83  car.  fine, 
,  and  1  alloy 


I  88  car.  fine, 
(  and  <  aUoy 

]  89  car.  Si 
[■gr.fine.tgr. 
J  alloy 

588  car.  fine, 
and  8  car. 
alley 

83  car.  Si 

'■  fine,  and 
p.  alloy 


83  car.  fine, 
'and  8  alloy 

83  car.  Si 
gr.fine.igr. 
alloy 
(88  car.  fine, 
}8car.  alloy 
/  88  car.  fine, 
\and  8  alloy 


83  car.  Si 
fine,igr, 
alloy 
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|8  car.  alloy 
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alloy  J 


89  car.  fine 
8  car.  alloy 
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3 
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8 
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7  6i 
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5  0 


S  0 


34  O  0 

S6  0  0 

S3  0  0 

S6  0  0 

S3  0  0 
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\- 
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8  81i 
4  lOi 

e  83 


8  4i 
4  8 
fi  17i 
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8  8 
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S  16i 
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SS  car.  S 
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37   4  0 

10  10  0 

44  10  0 

40  18  4 
44  10  0 

41  0  0 


0  e 


coiKa 


Rtig»  and  Ytar. 


SpteiM. 


S  Chs.1.     1096  Rote  ritlt«t  80k... 

SpuT  rials  at  15*. . 
Angela  at  lOi.  ... 
UdiU  of  £0(.  double 
enwm  «t  lOk  .... 
Briti^  crowna  5i... 
Siege  pieces  of  10*. 
VH.  flc  three  poonds 
during  the  rebellion. 
C«a.Weal.lM9|Brotid  pieces  ofSOi. 

halves  tad  qoarters. 
Olim. . . .  1636|Piecm  ot  90$.  k  60*. 

I«  Qvi.il:  Units  SOs.  halves, 

and  qoaitcrs. 
15  —  Gnincas     at  SOf. 

halveft  and  doubles 
Five-poond  pieces. . 

1  Jaraea  11.  1685  The  same  

Wm.&Ma.l68e  Thesune  

Anne  ....I10S  The  same  

iei4niei«iie  


St«idm4. 


{ 


S3  car.  3^ 
gr.fiBe,|gr. 


9S  car.  fine, 
S  car.  alloy 


Wiight. 


Valm  of 
thM  Pound 
bif  taU. 


£  I.  d. 
144  10  0 

41   0  0 


5  H 
SO  S3i 


44  10  0 


E^i^anatiott  o/*  the  Plates. 
Plate,  No.  I.  (31) 

British  Coins.  Fi^*  I.  A  brass  coin;  obverse  a  rude 
bust ;  reverse  a  Bnton  driving  his  chariot  over  a  pros- 
trate warrior.— Fig.  2.  A  tin  coin ;  obverse  an  unknown 
head ;  reverse  an  eacle^  ^pareotly  copied  from  a  Roman 
standard. — Fig.  3.  A  tin  coin ;  obverse  two  ruddy  drawn 
animals,  resembling  dogs  erect,  with  a  ring  between  them 
suspended  by  tbeur  fore  paws ;  reverse  two  swipe  in  the 
same  posture,— ftg.  4.  A  gold  coin  of  Cunobclinus ; 
obverse  the  legend  CAMV.  for  Camtdodunumt  Colches- 
ter ;  reverse  two  horses  and  a  wheel ;  the  legend  C  VNO- 
BILI. — Fig.  5.  A  silver  coin  of  Cunobelinus ;  obverse  a 
bust,  but  whether  of  the  monarch  or  not  is  doubtful : 
legend  TASCIO  VAN ;  reverse  Apollo  |Uaying  on  a 
lyre,  as  he  is  represented  on  the  Roman  coins.— i^.  6. 
A  brass  coin  of  Ciuobelinus;  obverse  a  bust  which 
seems  to  be  intended  for  the  portrait  of  Augustus  {  le- 
gend CUKOBELINI;  reverse  a  centaur  winding  a 
bom;  legend  TASCIO  VANI. 

Saxoh  Coihs.  Fig.  1 .  A  sceatta,  which  is  now  known  to 
contain  on  the  obverse  a  rude  representation  of  a  bird ; 
the  characters  on  the  reverse  are  unknown. — Fig.  2. 
Another  sceatta  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  a 
bird ;  and  on  the  reverse  the  rude  figures  of  Romalus 
and  Remus,  with  the  wolf. — Fig.  3.  A  coin  of  Egbert, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  a  rude  bust  of  the  monarch ;  le- 
gend ECGBEARHT  REX  ;  reverse,  the  legend  OBA 
MONETA,  the  cross,  and  a  monogram,  supposed  to 
be  Dorob.  C. — Fig.  4.  A  coin  of  Alfred,  bearing  on  the 
obverse  a  bust  of  the  king,  ornamented  with  a  plain 
double  fillet,  and  jewel  in  front ;  legend  ELFRED 
REX  ;  reverse,  the  name  of  the  moneyer  TILEVINE 
MONETA  and  LONDINIA,  in  a  monogram.— /T^.  5. 
A  coin  of  Edward  I.,  bearing  the  bust  of  the  king,  with 
a  plain  double  fillet,  and  legend  EDWARD  REX. 
Rev.  the  Tepreseutation  of  a  church,  as  is  supposed,  le- 
gend VVLFSIGE.— Pi^.  6.  A  coin  of  Ethelred,  bear- 
ing on  the  obverse  the  bust,  adorned  with  a  single  fillet, 
having  the  ends  pendent,  and  terminated  wiu  pearls, 
legend  ETHELRED  REX  ANGLORUM.  Rev.  in 
the  centre,  a  and  tv,  with  the  hand  of  Providence,  le- 

rid  VALTFERTU.  MOGIP.  i.  e.  Ipnrich.— Fsf.  7. 
com  of  Canute^  bearing  on  the  dbvene  a  bust  of  the 


king,  with  a  kind  of  bonnet  or  helmet,  surrounded  by  a 
fillet ;  both  that  and  the  bonnet  have  the  ends  pendent 
and  ornamented  with  pearls ;  also  a  sceptre,  surmounrcd 
with  a  Aeur  de  Hs,  legend  CNUT.  REX.   Rev.  MO- 
KULFON  STAM.  i.  e.  Stamford. 
English  Silver  Coins.   FSg.  1.  A  penny  of  William, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  Conqueror,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  double  sceptre,  to  which  his  son  Rufus 
had  no  pretension ;  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  is  sur- 
mounted witii  a  cross  pate,  or  holy  cross ;  tliat  in  liis 
left  is  sunnounted  with  three  pellets  or  pearls  cross- 
wise at  the  point,  legend  WILLEM  REX  ANGLOR, 
the  Saxon  W  (W),  iKing  invariably  used  on  these  coins. 
Reverse,  a  cross,  with  four  scepUKs,  battoimi  or  iwnt- 
metiS  in  the  Quarters,  in  form  of  an  escarbuncle.- 
2.  An  Irish  halfpenny  of  King  John ;  obn  full 
face,  in  a  triangle,  which  is  snpposed  to  represent  the 
Irish  harp,  legend  JOHANNES  REX.   Rev.  in  a  tri- 
angle, a  crescent,  and  blazing  star,  with  a  small  star  in 
each  angle  of  the  triangle,  legend  WILLEM  ON  DI., 
i.  e.  Dub. — Fig.  3.  An  Irish  farthing  of  King  John,  very 
similar  to  the  former,  except  the  blazing  star  in  the  tri- 
angle, and  the  legends  on  the  obverse  WILLEM  ON  : 
reverse  JOHANES  »W.  i.e.  Dublin.  —  fig:.  4-.  A 
groat  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  or  III.;  obverse  a  head  full 
faced,  bearing  an  open  crown,  with  three  ,fieur  de  lis, 
and  pearls  between ;  bair  much  extended  in  a  double 
tressure  of  four  arches,  with  mullets  and  roses,  legend 
EDWARDUS  DI.  GR.  REX  ANGL,   Rev.  across, 
fleury,  extending  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  piece,  the 
pellets  within  the  inner  circle ;  legend  in  the  outer  circle 
DNS  HIBNE  DUX  AQUT.  inner  circle  CIVI.  LON- 
DONIA.    Ireland  and  Aquitaine  occur,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  coins  of  this  king,  although  tlie  latter  was 
inserted  upon  the  Great  Seals  of  Henry  II.  The  crosses 
of  different  forms  were  laid  aside  in  this  reign,  and  a 
double  or  single  cross  with  nellets,  as  in  the  figure,  was 
introduced,  and  continued  in  use  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ;  a  crown  of  this  form  was  also  in  use 
until  his  time. — Fig.  5.  A  Bhilltng  of  Henry  VII.  Obv. 
Profile  of  the  king  to  the  left,  with  a  crown  of  one  arch 
only ;  mint  mark  a  Heur  de  lis  on  both  sides ;  legend 
HENRIC  SEPTIM.  DI.  GRA.  REX.  ANGL.  Z.  FR. 
Rev.  The  amn  a€  France  and  England  quarterly,  in  a 
|dun  shield,  surmoimted  by  a  cross  fourchy.    In  the 
•mailer  coins  is  a  key  on  each  of  tlie  lower  quarters  of 
the  crass  below  the  base  of  the  shield;  legend  POSUI 
DEU.  ADIUTOREM  MEU.   The  coins  of  this  reign 
were  distinguished  fnnn  those  of  preceding  reigns  by 
several  particulars :  the  arms  of  England  and  France 
took  place  of  the  pellets;  numerals,  as  VII,  were  first 
used  on  some  coins  to  distinguish  the  king^  of  the  same 
name,  berides  the  exchange  of  the  side  face  for  the 
full  fkce :  a  practice  which  has  continued  ever  since, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  heads  are  sometimes 
turned  to  die  right,  and  sometimes,  to  the  left. — Fig.  6. 
A  crown  of  Henry  VIII,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  struck  upon  Henry's  assuming  the  supremacy,  and 
to  have  served  more  as  a  medal  than  a  coin,   Obv.  Face 
nearly  full,  bust  to  the  waist,  crown  ofjleurs  de  lis, 
and  plain  crosses ;  in  the  right  hand  a  sword,  resting 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  in  his  lefb  the  orb,  with  the  cross, 
denoting  thereby  tliat  he  was  ready  to  defend  his  do- 
niinion  and  faiui  by  the  sword;  legend  HENRIC.  8. 
DEL  GRATIA.  ANGLIE.  FRANCL  Z  HIBERN. 
REX.  Rev.  The  royal  arms  crowned  and  supported  by 
a  lion  and  a  dragon;  legend  ANGLICE  Z  HIBEK- 
NICE  ECCLESlE  SUPIIEMUM  CAPL'T.  and  be- 
neath the  shield,  H.  R.— Fig.  7.  A  crown  of  Edward  VI. 
Obw.  The  king  crowned,  and  in  armour,  with  a  naked 
sword,  held  upright  close  to  his  "g^t 
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superbly  caparisoned,  and  cunretting;  mint  mark  the 
letter  Y  on  both  sides;  legend  EDWARD  VI.  D.  G. 
AGL.  FRA.  Z  HIBE.  REX.;  beneath  the  horse,  1551. 
Rev.  Arms  in  a  plain  shield,  sunnouoted  by  a  cross 
fourchy. — Fig.  8,  9.  Two  testoons,  or  shillings,  of  Ed- 
ward. Obverse,  only  the  head  of  Edward ;  legend,  ED- 
WARD  VI.  D.  G.  AGL.  FRA.  Z.  HIB.  REX.;  mint 
mark  in  fig.  S,  a  swan ;  in  fig.  9,  a  rose,  counter- 
marked,  a  portcullis  in  the  one,  and  a  greyhound  in  the 
other  ;  these  counter-marks  were  put  on  the  base  tes- 
toons, or  shillings,  which  were  reduced  in  value  to  six- 
pence; and  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  four- 
pence,  and  even  lower.— 10.  A  shilling  of  fine 
money  of  Edward  VI.  Obv.  A  I>ust  of  the  king  full-faced, 
crowned,  and  in  Parliament-robes,  with  a  Siain  of  the 
order  of  the  garter ;  on  one  side  of  the  face  a  double  rose, 
and  on  the  other  XII.  to  denote  the  value ;  mint  mark  a 
ton  on  each  side ;  legend  ai  before.  Rev.  The  arms  as 
before.  Hiis  is  supposed  to  be  the  fint  and  only  English 
coin  or  medal,  whereon  the  collar  of  the  or<fer  of  the 

Sirter  is  to  be  seen ;  but,  whether  from  the  mistake  of 
e  engraver,  or  any  other  cause,  this  is  different  from 
the  collar  of  the  order  appointed  by  die  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  double  roses 
encompassed  with  the  garter;  whereas  this  has  single 
roses  of  four  leaves  only,  without  garters,  and  without 
knots  between.  The  silver  coins  of  this  reign  were  the 
last  on  which  the  heads  of  any  of  our  princes  have  been 
represented  with  a  full  face. — Fig.  11.  A  sixpence  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  Obv.  A  profile  bust  of  the  King  and 
Queen  facing  each  oUier,  with  the  crown  of  England 
above,  between  the  date  1554.  The  King  bare-headed, 
with  short  hair,  mustachios,  and  large  beard,  is  in  ar- 
mour, with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  suspended 
by  a  ribbon  on  his  breast.  The  queen  is  in  her  ordinary 
habit;  legend  PHILIPET  MARIA  D.  G.  R.  ANG.FR. 
NEAP.  PR.  HISP.  Rev.  A  shield,  crowned,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  arms  of  Philip  and  Mary  impaled.  Above 
the  shield,  XII.  for  the  value;  legend  POSUIMUS 
DEUM  ADIUTOREM  NOSTRUM.— 12.  A 
half-crown  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Obv.  Bust  of  the  queen, 
having  the  hair  curled  in  two  rows  next  the  face,  and 
turned  up  behind,  ruff,  and  gown  richly  ornamented ; 
sceptre  neury  in  the  right  hand,  globe  or  mound  in  the 
left ;  mint  mark  on  both  sides  the  Arabic  figure  1 ;  le- 
gend ELIZABETH  D.  G.  ANG.  FRA.  ET  HIBER. 
REGINA.  Rev.  The  arms  and  legend  as  before.— 
1 3.  A  half-crown  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  a  specimen  of 
the  money,  called  Portcullis  Monej,  which  was  struck 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  East  India  Merchants.  Obv. 
The  royal  shield  between  the  letters  £  &  R.  all  crowned ; 
mint  mark  on  both  sides,  a  lai^  annulet;  legend  as 
before.  Rev.  A  large  Portcullis  crowned ;  legend  PO- 
SUI,  &c.— F;^.  14.  A  half-crown  of  James  I.  Obv.  The 
King  on  horseback,  in  profile  to  the  lef^,  crowned,  and 
in  armour.  In  his  right  hand  a  drawn  sword ;  the  horse 
ambling ;  on  the  housing  a  rose  crowned ;  mint  mark 
on  both  sides  a  thistle:  legend  JACOBUS  D.  G.  ANG. 
SCO.  FRAN.  ET  HIB.  REX.  Rev.  In  an  es- 
cutcheon, highly  ornamented,  the  royal  arms,  quarterly 
— first  and  fourth,  England  and  France,  quartered; 
Scotland  in  the  second ;  Ireland  in  the  third.  The 
arms  of  Ireland  now  appear  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
CQim.— Fig.  15.  A  shilling  of  Charles  I.  Obv.  Bust  of 
(he  King  turned  to  the  right,  crowned,  and  in  armour, 
with  long  hair,  the  object  of  puritanical  abhorrence; 
mint  mark,  on  both  sides,  an  anchor ;  legend  CARO- 
LUS  D.  G.  MAG.  BRf.  FRA.  HIB.  REX,  Rev. 
Arms  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  on 
fl  plain  square  shield,  and  cross  fleury ;  legend 
^HRISTO  AUSPICE.  — fi^.  16,  17.  Obsidional,  or 


siege  pieces,  of  Charies  I.  during  the  rebellion.  Tht 
first  an  irregular  |riece,  stamped  on  each  side  whb 
3  dwts.  21  grs.;  the  second,  an  octagonal  piece,  a  castle„ 
with  a  streamer  flying  on  the  highest  tower.  Above  the 
castle  the  letters  P.  C;  on  the  right  side  OBS,  and 
a  hand  with  a  sword  erttct,  issuing  out  of  the  left ;  be- 
neath 1648.  On  the  reverse,  which  is  not  here  given,  is 
a  crown  with  C.  R.;  and  the  legend  DUM  SPIRO 
SPERO.— Ftg  18.  A  sixpence  of  the  Common  Wealth. 
Obv.  St.  George's  Cross  between  a  branch  of  palm  and 
laurel;  mint  mark  the  Sun;  legend  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH OF  ENGLAND.  Rev.  Two  escutcheona 
joined,  the  first  charged  with  St.  George's  Cross, 
the  other  with  the  Irish  harp;  over  the  shield 
Fig.  19.  A  ^illtag  of  Cromw^L  Obv.  Bustin  pn^le 
to  the  right,  laaiiat,  with  a  Roman  mantle;  legend 
OLIVAR.  D.  G.  R.  P.  ANG.  SCO.  HI.  &c.  PRO. 
Rev.  In  a  -shield,  sonnounted  by  an  Imperial  Crown, 
quarteriy,  first  and  fourth,  St  Georse's  Cross  for  Eng- 
land ;  second,  St.  Andrew's  Cross  ux  Scotland ;  thii^ 
the  harp  for  Ireland.  On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  a 
lion  ranroant;  legend  PAX.  QU^RITUR.  BELLO. 
IG5S.—Fig.  20.  A  crown  of  Queen  Anne.  Reverse 
only;  in  the  top  and  bottom  shields  England  and  Scot-, 
land  impaled,  to  denote  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms;^ 
on  the  dexter  side  Ireland,  and  on  the  sinister  France ; 
a  plume  of  feathers  in  each  quarter.  The  position  of 
France,  in  the  sinister  or  third  qwu-ter,  lias  prevailed  to 
the  present  time,  whenever  the  uiields  have  been  placed 
separately  on  the  coins. 

Plate,  No.  XI.  (32) 
English  Gold  Coins.  Fig.  1-  A  quarter  florin  of 
Edward  HI.  Obv.  In  a  field  senii  de  Its  a  helmet  with 
lambrequins  ;  crest  a  lion  passant,  gar  dan  t  crowned ; 
legend  EDWR.  R.  ANGL.  Z.  FRANC.  D.  HIB. 
Rev.  A  cross  fleury,  with  a  rose  in  the  centre;  legend 
EXALT.  ABITUR  IN  GLORIA.  The  lambrequin  is 
a  mantling  formerly  worn  upon  the  helmet,  as  well  fur 
orbament  as  to  keep  off  the  sun.  Edward  III.  is  tbe 
first  of  our  monarchs  who  bore  this  crest  upon  his  helmet 
on  the  reverse  of  his  great  seal.  Although  tlie  regular 
commencement  of  the  gold  coinage  is  dated  frmn  this 
reign,  of  which  there  are  many  specimens  extant,  yet 
Henry  III.  is  said  to  have  coined  a  gold  penny  that  was 
in  circulation  for  some  time. — Fig.  2.  A  Noble  of  Edp 
ward  III.  Obv.  The  King,  armedand  crowned,  standing 
in  a  ship,  which  has  a  streamer  at  the  mast-head,  with  St. 
George's  Cross,  a  naked  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  a  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  France  [semi 
lis)  quartered  with  those  of  England.  On  the  upper 
'part  of  the  ude  of  the  ship  are  lions  passant  gar^t, 
towards  the  left,  and  fleurs  de  lis  alternately,  nnKet  these 
two  tiers  of  ports,  the  lower  of  which  has  four  project- 
ing spikes  placed  alternately  with  the  ports:  legend 
EDWARD  DEI  GRA.  REX.  ANGL.  Z.  FRANC. 
D.  HIB.  Rev.  In  a  double  tressure  of  eight  arches, 
with  trefoils  in  the  outward  angles,  a  cross  fleury  voided. 
Over  each  Hmb  of  the  cross  a  fleur  de  lis.  In  the  quar- 
ters the  Lion  of  England  under  a  crown.  In  the  centre 
a  rose  of  four  leaves,  pointed  with  as  many  trefoils 
saltire-wise,  including  the  letter  E  :  legend  IHC.  (i.  e. 
Jesus)  AUTEM  TRANSIENS  PER  lilEDlUM.  IL- 
LORUM  IBA  (or  ibat.)  In  some  coins  of  this  prince 
he  is  styled  also  DNS.  AQUIT.  i.  e.  Dominus  Aquiuniae. 
—Fig.  3.  An  Angel  of  Edward  IV.  Obv,  The  Arch- 
angel Michael  standing  with  liis  left  foot  upon  the  dragon, 
and  piercihg  him  through  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  the 
upper  end  of  which  terminates  in  a  cross  crosslet:  le- 

fend,  EDWARD  DEL  GRA.  REX  -  ANGL.  7. 
RANC.   Rev.  A  8hip,gTi|fea  Ij^gejirt^V^^^ast, 
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with  the  letter  E  on  the  ri^ht  side,  and  a  rose  on  the 
left ;  on  the  side  of  the  ship  the  usual  arms :  legend^ 
PEft  CRUCEM  TUA»  SALVA  NOS  XPE  RE- 
DE MPT.— 4.  A  half  rial  of  Edward  IV.  Obv. 
The  type  as  before,  with  a  full  blown  rose  on  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  a  square  fiag  at  the  stern,  with  the  letter 
£,  for  Edward.'  legend,  EDWARDl  GRA.  REX 
AN6L.  Z  FRANC.  DNS.  'IB.  Rev.  In  the  usual  tres- 
sure  a  sun  of  sixteen  rays  instead  of  the  cross ;  in  the 
centre  a  rose;  mint  mark,  the  sun:  legend,  DOMINE 
NE  IN  FURORE  TUO  ARGUAS  ME.  Thesunis 
here  put  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at  Mortimer's 
Cross. — Fig.  5.  A  Sovereign,  or  Double  Rial,  of  Henry 
VII.  Obv.  The  King  sitting  on  liis  throne,  in  roy^ 
Tobes,  crowned ;  in  his  right  nand  a  sceptre,  fleury,  in 
his  left  the  orb,  the  back  ground  diapered  with  fleurs  de 
lis.  This  is  said  by  Mr.  Le»ke  to  be  the  first  time  that 
the  orb  and  cross  on  the  king's  hand  is  to  be  met  with 
on  coins,  though  used  on  other  occasioiu.  Rev.  In  a 
double  tressure  of  ten  ardies,  widi  trefoils  in  the  outer 
•neles,  the  English  Lion  and  Fleurs  de  Lis  altemittely, 
within  a  double  rose.  In  the  centre  a  plain  escutcheon 
of  France  and  England:  legend,  IHS.  AUTEM  TR  AN- 
SIENS  PER  MEDIUM  ILLORUM  IBAT  HE.  The 
white  rose  is  here  united  with  the  red,  in  respect  to  the 
union  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. — Fig.  6. 
A  double  sovereign  of  Henry  VIII.  Obv.  Within  the 
inner  circle,  engrailed,  and  pointed  with  fleurs  de  lis, 
the  King  sits,  crowned,  in  a  chair  of  state,  the  back 
network ;  on  each  arm  of  it  a  cross  patonce,  as  on 
the  sceptre ;  at  his  feet  the  portcullis ;  mmt  mark  on  this 
side  a  fleur  de  lis,  on  the  other  a  cross  crosslet :  legend, 
HENRICUS  DEI  GRATIA  REX  ANGUE  ET 
FRANC.  DNS.  HIB.  The  Portcullis  is  a  badge  which 
is  said  to  have  been  assumed  by  Henry  VII.  in  respect 
to  his  mother's  descent  from  the  Beauforts,  signifying, 
as  Leake  says,  that  as  the  Portcullis  was  an  additional 
security  to  the  gate,  so  his  descent  from  his  mother 
strengthened  his  other  titles.  Hence  this  coin  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  this  latter  king.— 7.  A  Rial  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Obv.  The  Queen  in  alarge  ruff,  with 
her  crown,  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  and  orh  in  her 
left,  standing  in  a  three-decked  ship,  turned  to  *he  right, 
with  guns  out,  the  usual  rose  on  the  side,  and  square  flag 
at  the  head,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  letter  E  :  legend, 
ELIZAB.  D.  G.  ANG.  FR.  ET  HIB.  REGlNA. 
Rev.  IHS.  &c.  as  in  fig.  5.  This  legend  was  adopted 
by  Edward  HI.  on  the  occasion  of  his  victory  over  the 
French  fleet,  and  continued  to  be  used  on  the  coins  of 
bis  successors  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  after  which 
it  went  out  of  use. — F^,  8.  A  unit,  or  twenty  shilling 
piece,  of  Kiiw  James,  whereby  he  laid  aside  the  crown 
to  take  up  with  the  laurel,  which  has  ever  since  been  in 
use.  Obv.  Bust  in  profile  to  the  right,  laureat ;  mus- 
Mchios  turned  upward ;  mantle  tied  .on  the  dioulder ;  xx. 
for  the  value,  behind  the  bead;  mint  mark  on  boUi  sides 
a  spuiMOwel :  legend,  JACOBUS  D.  G.  MAG.  BRI. 
FRAN.  ET  HIB.  REX.  Rev.  In  the  old  cross  fleurr 
a  plain  escutcheon  of  the  royal  arms,  crowned :  legend, 
FACIAM  EOS  IN  GENTEM  UNAM— /V>.  9.  A 
Guinea  of  William  and  Mary.  Obv.  Heads  of  William 
and  Mary  in  profile  to  the  left  ;  his  laureat;  necks  bare: 
legend,  GULIELMUS  ET  MARI  DEI  GRATIA. 
Rev.  In  an  escutcheon  garnished  and  crowned  quarterly, 
first  and  fourth,  France  and  England  quarterly,  second 
Scotland,  third  Ireland ;  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence 
Nassau:  legend,  MAG.  BR.  FR.  ET  HIB.  REX  ET 
REGINA.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  English 
coins  that  guineas  were  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Clurles 
11.  and  derive  their  name  from  Guinea*  ra  the  coast  of 


Aftica,  whence  the  gold  was  brought,  of  which  they 
were  made. 

COPNCIDENS  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  lines,  points,  or 
figures,  which  bemg  placed  one  upon  anodier  exactly 
agree  or  cover  one  anoUier. 

COINDICA'NTIA  (Med  )  coindications  or  signs  which  do 
not  indicate  by  themselves  alone,  but  in  connexion  with 
other  circumstances  assist  the  ^ysician  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  disease. 

COINS  (y<rcAA.)  or  quoins,  from  the  French  coin  ;  signifies 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  sides  of  any  building,  as  the 
coin  or  comer  of  two  walls. — Rustic  coins,  stones  project- 
ing out  of  a  wall  to  which  other  buildings  may  be  joined. 
They  are  so  called  because  of  their  rustic  appearance.— 
Coin  signifies  also  a  block  cut  obliquely,  on  which  rests  a 
column  or  pilaster. 

Coin  de  manceavre  miHtaire  {Mil. )  a  particular  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  used  to  dispose  their  troops,  in  order 
the  better  to  break  the  enemy's  line,  it  resembling  the 
figure  of  a  wedge,  the  sharp  extremity  of  which  formed 
the  front. 

Coins  {Print.)  wedses  used  to  fiutm  the  composed  matter 

into  the  form  or  diase. 
Coins  {Gunn.)  large  wedges  of  wood  for  the  levelling,  raising, 

or  lowering  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
Coins  (Afar.)  small  wedges  or  pieces  of  wood  to  lay  between 

casks,  otherwise  cail^  canting' coins,  tn  distinction  ftom 

standing  coins,  which  are  pipe-staves  or  billets  to  make  casks 

fast. 

COIRA  (Bot.)  vide  Acacia. 

COl'TION  {Nat.)  the  mutual  tendency  of  bodies  one  to  an- 
other, for  which  the  word  attraction  is  more  commonly 
substituted. 

Coition  of  the  moon  {Astron.)  is  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
same  sign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  with  the  sun. 

COITS  (Sport.)  or  Quodf,  a  kind  of  iron  rings,  resembling  a 
horse-shoe,  which  is  thrown  to  a  certun  mstance  at  a  cer- 
tain point. 

COIX  {Bot.)  a  genu*  of  plants,  Class  SI  Mmoecia,  Order  3 

Triandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  glume  two-flowered ;  valves  ob- 
long ovate. — Cor.  two-valved ;  valves  ovate  lanceolate. 
•^Stku.  JUaments  three;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  ferm 
ovate ;  styles  short ;  stigmas  two.— Per.  none ;  fCtfa  so- 
litary. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs  and  perennials,  as  the— 
Cats  lackryma,  Liihospermum,  &c.  Lachryma,  &c.  Ca- 
tricotuh,  seu  Sa/ee,  Job's  tears,  a  shrub,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Cox  agrestitt  Ltthosperntum,  Ac.  SoJIm, 
Ac.  seu  Lachrifma,  Ac.  a  pnenniat,  native  of  Ambdiba. 
—Coix  arundmacea,  a  perennial. 
COKE  iChem.)  a  hard  simoraus  kmd  of  charcoal  which 

arises  from  th^  burning  of  black  pit-coal. 
COL.  {Ant.)  an  abbreviation  in  medals  and  in  inscriptions  for 
colonia, 

COLATION  {Chem.)  the  passing  any  thing  through  a 

strainer.' 

TO  CoLATiOH  books  {Print.)  vide  To  CtJlate. 

COLATO'RIA-LACTEA  {Med.)  vide  Muor  Aldus. 

COLATO'RIUM  (Ant.)  a  vessel  full  of  holes  at  the  bottom. 

COLATU'RE  (Chem.)  that  which  after  being  boiled  is  per- 
colated or  strained  through  a  sieve. 

COLCAQUAHU'ITE  (Bot.)  an  American  plant  recom- 
mended in  palsies  aad  uterine  disorders.  Rail  HiU» 
Plant. 

CO'LCHICUM  (Bot.)  ft  name  given  by  some  of  the 

ancients  to  the  poisonous  plant  Ephenterum,  because  it 
grew  in  Colchis.    Dioscor.  1. 4,  c.  84  ;  Plin.  I.  28,  c.  9. 
CoLCHicuM,  wt  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  phmts,  Class  G 
Hexandria,  Order  3  Trigytua* 
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Generic  Characters,   Cal.  none.— Cok.  rix-parted ;  tube 
angulated ;  divisions  »f  ihe  border  erect,-~STAM.  fila- 
ments six;  anthers  oolong. — Fist,  germ  buried  within 
the  root;  style*  three;  stigmas  reflex.— p£B.  capstde 
three-lobed ;  seed*  many. 
Species.   The  tpeciet  are  perennials,  as — Colchicum  au- 
tummile.  Common  Meadow  Saffron,  native  of  Europe. — 
Colchicum  montanumt  Beu  ^Os,  &c.  native  of  Spam. — 
Colchicum  vari^atum,  Beu^^w,  &c.  seu  Chionease,  Va- 
riegated Meadow  S^ffivn,  native  of  Chios. — Calducum 
Byzantinum,  native  of  Coiutantinople. 
Colchicum  is  also  a  name  for  the  Bulbocodum 
C01.CHICUS  (prn.)  or  Phasiamu  ctMiati  of  I«inn«u, 

the  Common  Pheasant. 
CCKLCOTHAL  (Chem.)  the  dry  substance  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  o£  vittiol ;  it  is  now  commonly  called 
ctmut  mortuum, 
COXCOTHAR  (C%«m.)  vitriol  calcined  over  a  strong  fire. 

It  is  applied  surgically  to  wounds,  for  stanching  blood,  &c. 
COLD  {Nat.)  denotes  not  only  the  sensation  of  cold,  but 

also  the  state  of  any  body  which  causes  the  sensation. 
COLDE'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  3  Trigynia, 

Generic  Characters.   Cal.  perianth  four-leaved;  leqfiett 
lanceolate. — Cor.  one-petal)ed ;  iortferpatulous. — Stam. 
^laments  four ;  anthers  roundish.  —  risT.  germs  four ; 
styles  as  many ;  stigmas  simple. — Feb.  none ;  Jruit  ovate ; 
seeds  two. 

Species.  The  only  species  is — Coldenia  procumbcnSy  seu 
Teucriit  an  annual,  native  of  India. 

COLE  {Bot.)  Colewort,  or  Kale,  a  sort  of  winter  cabbage, 
which  is  a  variety  of  the  Brassica  of  Linnaeus.— Cole-Seed, 
the  seed  of  the  Napus  satira,  or  long-rooted  narrow-leaved 
rapa,  called  in  English  Kavew,  which  is  reckoned  by  Lin- 
neeus  as  a  variety  of  the  Brassica  napus.  It  is  much  culti- 
vated on  account  of  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  it,  as 
also  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It  is  sown  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  the  ground  is  prepared  as  for  tumeps. 

COLE-MOUSE  {Orn.)  a  species  of  the  Titmouse,  the  Pants 
ater  of  Linnsus. 

COLEOPTERA  (£nf.)  the  first  order  of  insects  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  comprehmding  the  genera  whicii  have  four 
wings,  the  upper  crustaceous,  with  a  straight  suture.  The 
genera  are  furthermore  distinguished  into,  1.  Those  having 
the  antenna:  clavate,  as  Scarabceus,  the  Beetle;  Smoden* 
dron,  Lucanus,  Derme^est  the  Leather-Eater;  M^ysiSf 
Byrrhus,  Si^ha,  the  Carrion-Beetle;  TritomOt  Hydro* 
philus,  one  species  of  which  is  called  the  Water-Clock; 
TebratomOf  Mister,  BostrvAus,  Anthnnus,  Nilidula,  Coc- 
dndla,  one  species  of  which  is  tbe  I^dy-Bird;  Cur- 
etdist  Pausus*  2.  Those  having  the  antenna  moniliform, 
as,  BrentuSf  AUdabu*,  Erodius,  Staphylinust  Zygia,  MtdoS, 
Tenebris,  Casstdat  Opatntmt  Mordma,  Chrysomela,  Horia. 
3.  Those  having  the  antenna  filiform,  as,  Apalus,  Manti- 
eora,  Pimelia,  Gyrinus,  Cucujus,  Cryptocephalus,  Bruchus, 
Ptinus,  HispOf  Bimrestts,  Necydalis,  Lampyris,  Kre-Fly, 
Glow- Worm,  CaninariSf  Notoxus,  E(ater,  CalopuSf  Alumus, 
Carabus,  Lytta.  4^  Those  having  the  antenna  setaceous, 
as,  Serropaipust  Cerambyx,  Leptura,  Rhinomaeer,  SSomtit, 
Cudndela,  Dytsicus,  F&rfictda,  Earwig. 

COLES  {Anat.)  or  <;olis.    tvide  P«nu] 

COa.E-SEED  {Bot.)  vide  Cole.  . 

COIjET  {Mech.)  that  part  of  a  ring  where  the  stone  is  set. 

COLE'TTA  VEETLA  {Bot.)  the  Barlena  prionitis  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CO'LEWORT  {Bot.)  a  well-known  variety  of  the  Cabbage, 
or  Brassica  of  Linneeus,  which  grows  through  the  winter. 

COO^GIAT  {Mil.)  a  large  glove  which  the  Turks  wear  in 
the  field,  covering  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow. 

C01<I  dextrum  Ugamentum  {Anat,)  the  fold  of  that  particu- 


lar lamma  which  is  turned  to  the  right  side,  whow  the 
mesentery  changes  its  name  for  that  of  mesocolon,  near 
the  extremity  of  the  ilium.'—Coli  sinistrum  Ligameatum, 
a  contraction  of  t^e  mesocolon  «  little  below  the  1^ 

kidney. 

CO'LIAS  {Ick.)  «>Ai«f,  Bastard-Tunny,  supposed  by  aoQie  to 

be  Mackarel.   PUn.  L  33,  c.  10 ;  Athen.l.  3. 
COLIBARTS  {Lata)  tenants,  or  viUeini,  made  free;  persons 

of  a  middle  condition,  between  servants  and  fireemem 
COLIBUS  (Om.)  anther  name  fi)r  Uie  Humming-bird. 
COLl'GA  {Med.)  Colic,  a  pun  in  the  abdomen,  particularly 
in  the  intestine  called  tne  colon.  Stum  which  it  takes  its 
name.   This  name,  as  well  as  the  disorder  itself,  was  firat 
known,  accordine  to  Pliny,  in  the  reign  of  Tibaius ;  but 
Cebus  is  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  earlier  describ«l  hv 
the  same  name.    Cel*.  1. 4,  c.  9;  Plin,  1.  *J0,  c.  12. 
€olic  is  now  distinguished  according  to  the  difierenk 
causes  and  circumstances  of  the  disorder^  into  the  bilious 
colic,  when  accompanied  with  vomiting  of  bile ;  Jlatulent 
or  windy  colic,  when  attended  with  distention  from 
flatulency ;  inflommatory  colic,  or  enteritis,  when  attended 
with  inflammation.   When  the  disorder  rises  to  a  great 
height  it  is  called  the  Iliac  paseion.   It  is  placed  by 
Dr.  Cullen  as  a  genus  of  diseases  in  ^  Class  Natsvse*, 
Order  Spasmi. 

COLICULUS  {Bot.)  a  diminutive  of  colis  t  signifies  the 
little  stalk  or  tender  branch  of  a  plant,  as  the  colsculut 
Jabm,  the  young  stalk  of  a  bean. 
COLIFO'KME  OS  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  os  cri- 

brosum. 

CO'LING  (HoJ.)  a  long  pale  apple. 

COXINIL  {Bot.)  the  Conv^nulus  nil  of  Lhnueos;  an 
American  plant,  the  juice  of  which  with  a  litUe  booqr,  is 
said  to  be  sood  for  pustules  in  the  mouth. 

COLITHIUM  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  coarse  bread  which  wrestlers 
used  to  eat,  in  order  to  make  them  strong  and  finn- 
fleshed ;  so  called  from  mam,  limbs,  and  fSpn,  robust ;  or, 
according  to  some,  from  waa^  a  sort  of  cake  mentioned 
by  Athenseus. 

Flout.  Per*,  act.  1.  seen.  3,  t.  12. 

Nt  mi  hie  tnoocts  ditii. 
Mori.  1. 7,  ep.  67,  v.  12. 

Cum  coliphia  Hd«em  eewudit. 
Pott  hcc  mtsjd  «w  liMliiMtw, 

NmfeUat : 

Jwoen,  sat.  2,  53. 

IiMrtwiiwjwiMtt;  eomtiunt  colyMg  jwtiar. 

Athen,  1.  3. 

COLIUS  (Orn.)  Co/y,sgenusof  animals.  Class  Ave*,  Order 

Passeres. 

Generic  Character.   BUI  convex  above,  and  flat  beneath  ; 
nostrils  small,  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  nearly  co- 
vered with  feathers ;  /(»^gii«  jagged  at  the  tip ;  tad  long. 
Species.   The  birds  of  this  tnbe,  which  inhabit  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Senegal,  are  principally  distbiguished 
by  their  colour. 
COLL  A  {Nat)  anything  glutinous,  or  of  the  nature  of  glue. 
COLLA'FSUS  {Med.)  a  wasting  or  shrinking  of  the  body 
or  strength. 

CO'LLAR  {Her.)  an  ornament  for  the  neck,  worn  by  knighte 
of  any  order,  which  serve  as  a  badge  of  the  order,  [vide 
Heraldry'}  — CoUar  days,  festival  days,  whereon  the  knights 
of  the  garter  wear  their  collars. 

CoLLAH  {Mar.)  1.  In  French  collier  ^itai,  the  lower  port 
of  any  of  the  lower  sta^  of  the  masts,  or  tlie  put  by 
which  the  stay  is  confined  at  ite  lower  end.  2.  A  rope 
fastened  about  the  beak-head  of  a  ship,  into  which  toe 
pulley  called  dead-man's-eye  is  fixed,  that  holds  her  fore- 
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stay ;  ako  one  about  the  inaui-niatt-head»  called  the  collar 
CM-  garland*  which  aarea  to  prevent  the  shroud*  ftvm 
galling. 

C01.1.A.R  (Ar^ii.)  a  ring  or  €inctme,—Collar-heamt  a  beam 
in  the  construction  of  a  roof,  placed  above  the  lower  ends 
of  the  rafters  or  base  oi  the  roof. 

CO'IXARAGE  {Lim)  a  tax  or  fine  formerly  laid  on  the 
coUars  of  horses  that  draw  wine. 

COLLA'RE  (A$tL)  a  collar  so  called,  from  coUumt  the 
neck,  because  it  was  worn  shout  the  neck.  It  was  a  sort 
o£  chain  put  round  the  necks  of  runaway  slaves,  with  an 
inacripUon  stating  their  name  uid  o£^ace,  wiUi  which, 
till  the  time  of  Ctmstantine,  they  were  branded  on  the 
forehead;  but  afterwards  it  was  engraved  upon  the 
collar  itself,  of  which  several  examples  are  given  by 
antiquarians,  as  one  quoted  by  PigDorius :  TENE  ME. 
QUIA.  FUGI.  ET.  REVOCA  ME.  DOMINO,  MEO 
BONIFACIO.  LINARIO.  Tumeb.  Adv.  1.  29,  c  17 ; 
fHgnor.  de  Sen.  p*  SI ;  i^pon.  Misc.  End.  Act,  sect.  9, 
p.SO0. 

COO^LARED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  one  having  the 
collar  of  an  onler  about  his  neck. 

COLLARI'NO  {Arckit.)  that  part  of  a  column  which  is 
included  between  the  fillet  and  the  astragal.  ' 

TO  COLLATE  books  (Print.)  to  examine  the  whole  number 
of  sheets  belonging  to  a  book,  in  order  to  see  if  they  are 
all  gathered  properly  and  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
signatures.  This  Is  the  business  of  the  warehouseman,  and 
has  been  vulgarly  called  collationing,  and  the  person  doing 
it  the  coUaiumtr,  To  cdlate  manuscripts,  is  to  arrange  and 
compare  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  due  order  and  oon- 
nexibn,  &c. 

COLLATERAL  {Law)  caUateralis,  from  lotus,  a  side ;  that 
is  aideways,  or  not  direct,  as — Collateral  kinsmen,  those 
who  descend  from  one  and  the  same  common  ancestor,  but 
not  from  one  another,  in  distinction  from  Uneal  kinsmen/  as 
if  a  man  has  two  sons  who  have  each  issue ;  these  issues  are 
lineally  descended  from  him  as  their  common  ancestor, 
but  they  are  collateral  kinsmen  to  one  another;  so  col- 
lateral warranty,  &c.  [vide  Warranty,'] — CoUaleral  issue, 
is  where  a  criminal  convict  pleads  any  matter  allowed  by 
lawy  in  bar  of  execution,  as  pregnuicy,  the  king's  pardon, 
and  the  like;  which  issue  is  to  be  tried  bv  a  jury  instmiter. 
—OaSaieral  assurance,  that  which  is  made  over  and  above 
the  deed  itself. — CoUatenU  seeunty,  a  bond  that  is  attached 
to  the  deed  itself  fat  Uie  due  peribrmance  of  covenants 
betvreoi  man  and  man. 

COLLATERA'LES  (Anat.)  a  name  for  the  Erectores  Penis. 

GOLLATIO  BONORUM  (Lava)  is  where  a  portion,  or 
money  advanced  by  the  father  to  a  son  or  daughter,  ts 
brought  into  hotch-pot,  in  order  to  have  an  equal  distri- 
butoiT  share  of  his  personal  estate. 

COLLATION  (Cus.)  a  treat,  or  entertainment,  given  be- 
tween  meals,  or  in  the  place  of  a  meal ;  it  moAly  consists 
of  cold  dishes,  when  it  is  called  a  cold  collation. 

Collation  to  a  benefice  {Laia)  the  bestowing  of  a  benefice 
by  the  bishop  or  other  ordinary  when  he  hath  right  of 
patronage. — CoUation  o/* seals,  was,  in  old  deeds,  when  one 
seal  was  set  upon  the  back  of  another  upon  the  same 
libel. 

COLLATIO'NE  Jacta  uni  post  mortem  alterius  (Law)  a 
writ  whieh  enjoins  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  to 
send  out  their  writ  to  a  bishop  to  admit  a  clerk  in.  the 
place  of  another  presented  by  the  king,  who  died  during 
the  suit  between  the  king  and  the  bishop's  clerk.— Co/ia- 
tione  Hermitagii,  a  writ  whereby  the  king  was  wont  to 
confer  the  keeping  of  a  hermitage  upon  a  derk. 

COLLATITIUM  {Anhtsol.)  a  sort  of  food  prepared  of  the 
iie^  ot  a  capon  or  pullet  bruised  and  then  mixed  with 
muttw  broth,  and  exhibited  with  verjuice  or  lemon  Juice. 
4  - 


COLLATIVE  ADVOWSON  (Archieol.)  that  which  is 

lodged  in  the  bishop,    [vide  Advowsoh'] 
CO'LLEAGUE  (Poiit.)  a  partner  or  sharer  in  any  office. 
CO'LLECT  (Ecc.)  a  short  prayer  with  the  qnstle  and 

gospel,  appropriated  to  any  particular  day  or  occanon  in 
le  Christian  church.   Pajnasi   Anastas.  Hist,  Ecdes. 
Ann.  21 ;  Hist.  Tripart.  1. 1,  c.  10. 
COLLECT A'NEA  {Lit.)  things  written  or  gathered  out  of 

many  works ;  not^  (»Hections,  Ac. 
COLLE'CTION  (Lit.)  an  assemblage  of  thin^  collected 
toother  for  some  specific  cAje^ ;  as,  a  collection  of  cmns, 
mmedals,  of  paintings,  &c. 
Collection     Ugla  {A^roU)  a  term  applied  to  two  prin- 
cipal signincaton  ii4)ich  cast  their  aspect  to  a  more 
dignifiedplanet  and  do  not  beh<dd  each  other. 
COU^E'C'TIVE  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  any  noun  vrhich 
comprehends  many  persona  or  things  in  the  singular  num- 
ber; as  a  multitude,  company,  army,  &c, 
COLLECTOR  (Elect.)  a  small  appendage  to  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  which  serves  to  receive 
the  electricity  both  positive  and  negative. 
COLLEGATA'RIUS  (Lav>)  a  partaker  of  a  bequest  or 

legacr  with  another. 
CO'LLEGB  (PoUt.)  coUeffum,  from  caUi^,  to  collect  or 
associate  together ;  a  particular  corporation,  company,  or 
society  of  men,  having  certain  privile^,  foundea  bv  the 
king's  licence ;  ns,  the  college  of  physiaans,  which  inoudes 
the  Dody  of  physicians  in  London. 

College  is  also  a  corporate  body  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  training  up  younff  men  to  any  particular  course  of 
life,  and  provided  wim  statutes  for  its  maintenance ;  as, 
the  colleges  of  the  Universities,  or  the  military  colleges, 
&c. 

COLLE'GIAN  (Lit.)  a  fellow  or  member  of  a  college. 
COLLE'GIATE  (Eec.)  an  epithet  for  a  church  that  is 

endowed,  for  a  society,  body  corporate,  a  deanery,  &c. 
COLLEGIUM  (Ant.)  a  company  or  fraternity,  of  which 

there  were  many  kinds  among  the  Romans ;  as,  the  Col- 

lenum  augurum,  artijicumf  &c.    Cic.  Orat.  pro  Sex.  c.  15 ; 

Min.  1.  8,  c.  28 ;  Plut.  in  Num. ;  Flor.  Hist,  Roman.  1. 1, 

c.  6 :  ^on.  de  Ant.  Roman.  Jur.  1. 2,  c.  13. 
COI^LET  (G«tt.)  French  for  that  part  of  a  cannon  which 

is  between  the  astn^al  and  the  muzzle. 
COLLETICA  {Med^  conglutinating  medidnes. 
COLLI'CUB  (Ant,)  »x«rM,  vtfm,  gutter-tiles;  and  also 

dnuns  in  the  field.   PUn,  1. 1$,  c.  10. 
CoLLicix  (AneA.)  the  union  of  the  ducts  which  convey  the 

humours  of  the  eyes  fitmi  the  Punda  Utchrymdsa  to  the 

cavity  of  the  nose. 
COLLl'CULiE  (Anat.)  vide  Nynaka. 
CO'LLIER  (Com.)  one  who  works  in  coals  or  at  the  coal 

mines. 

Collier  (Mar.)  a  ship  that  is  loaded  with  coal. 
COl^LIERS  (Meek.)  French  for  iron  or  brass  holdfosts, 

which  are  employed  in  flood-gates. 
CO'LLIERY  (Com.)  the  place  where  cooIb  are  worited  and 

laid  up. 

C01.LIFL0WER  (Bot.)  or  Cauliflower,  the  finest  sort  of 
cabbage,  a  variety  of  the  Brassica  oleracea  of  Linnseus. 

COLLIGAMEN  (Anat.)  a  ligament. 

COLLIGE'NDUM,  Bona  defuncti  ad,  (Law)  letters 
granted  to  certain  persons,  who,  in  default  of  administra- 
tors and  executors,  are  thereby  authorized  to  collect  the 
goods  of  the  defunct,  and  to  keep  them  in  safe  custody 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  property  of 
the  deceased. 

COLLIMATION,  Line  of  (Opt.)  the  line,  in  a  telescope, 
that  passes  through  the  intersection  of  those  wires  that 
are  fixed  in  the  focus  of  the  (^ject-ghiss  and  the  centre  of 
tibe  same  glass. 
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COLLIKSCXNIA  (Bot.)  a  geniu  of  plants,  Class  2  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  jyetianth  one-leaved;  upper  lip 
threc-clefl;  lower  lip  two-parted.— Cob.  one-petalled; 
/u&£  funneirorm ;  border  five-cleft ;  upper  divisions  ob- 
tuse; loKcr  lip  longer.— St  AM.  ^laments  two;  anthers 
simple.— PiST.  germ  four-cleft ;  style  briatlefonn ;  stigma 
bifid, — Per.  none;  seed  single* 
Species.    The  principal  species  are  ihe—CoUimonia  Cana- 
densis, seu  seroiina,  &c.  Nettle-leaved  CoUinsonia,  a 
perennial,  native  of  Canada.-— Co^/nionta  scabriutcula, 
seu  Jvliis,  Sfc.  seu  prcecox^  &c.  Rough'Stalked  CoUin- 
sonia, a  perennial,  native  of  Florida. 
COLLIQUAME'NTUM  (Nat.)  an  extremely  transparent 
fluid  observable  in  an  egg  afler  two  or  three  days  incuba- 
tion, which  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  chicken. 
COLLIQUITIO  {Med.)  a  term  applied  to  the  blood  when 

it  loses  its  crasis,  or  balsamic  texture. 
COLLl'QUATIVE  (Med.)  an  q>ithet  for  any  excessive 
evacuation  which  melts,  as  it  were>  the  strength  of  the 
body,  88  a  colliquative  persfuntioa,  a  colliquative  diar- 
rhaau^CoUiquattve  ^fiver,  one  attended  with  a  diarrhoea, 
or  profuse  sweats  from  too  lax  a  contexture  of  the  fluids. 
.COLLIRIDIANS  (Eec.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 
centurv,  who  worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  goddess, 
and  o^«d  sacrifice  to  her.   5.  Ejnphan,  Hares.  7b,  79 ; 
Baron.  Annal.  ann.  373 ;  Sand.  Hares.  92. 
COLLI'SION  (Nat.)  the  percussion  or  striking  of  bodies 

against  each  other. 
COLLI'JSIO  (Med.)  vide  Cotttutio, 
CO'LLIX  (Med.)  «aai&  a  sort  of  troche  or  pastil  in  a  round 
flat  form. 

COLLOBOMA  (Med.)  the  growing  together  of  the  eyelids, 
from  K«AA««,  to  glue  together. 

COLLOCATIO  (Ant.)  ttfttinn^  a  ceremony  at  the  funerals 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  in  laying  out 
the  dead  upon  a  bier,  or  on  the  ground.  The  place 
where  tlie  corpse  was  thus  laid  out  was  at  tlie  entrance  of 
the  house,  near  the  threshold,  in  order  that  all  might  see 
whether  the  deceased  had  met  liis  death  by  violence  or 
not.    Poll.  Onom.  I.  8,  seg,  53. 

COLLOCO'CCA  (Bot.)  the  Cordia  coUococca  of  Limueus. 

CO'LLOP  (Cook.)  a  slice  of  stewed  meat. 

COLLOQUIUM  (Latu)  the  talking  together,  or  affirming 
a  thing  laid  in  declaradons  forworas  in  actions  for  slander, 
&c    Mod,  Cos.  203. 

COLLU'SION  (Lata)  a  fraudulent  contrivance,  or  compact 
between  two  or  more  parties,  to  bring  an  action,  one 
against  the  other,  for  some  deceitful  end,  as  the  defrauding 
a  third  person  of  his  right,  &c.  Hiis  collusion  is  apparent 
when  it  shows  itself  on  the  face  of  tlie  act,  or  secret  when 
it  is  covered  with  a  show  of  honesty.  Stat.  Wettmin. 
13  £(/.!.  C.33;  Co.  i,f<.  109.360;  Plom.5^. 

COLLUTHE'ANS  (Ecc)  heretics  in  the  fourth  century, 
so  called  after  their  leader,  one  Colluthus,  who  held  many 
1^  the  doctrines  of  the  Arians  and  Manicheans.  S,Athanas. 
Apol.  1. 1,  c.  8 ;  S.  August.  Hares,  c  65 ;  S.  Epiphan. 
Hares,  c.  69 ;  Philast.  Hares,  c.  8 ;  Baron.  Annal,  ann.  3 1 5. 

COLLUTO'RTUM  oris  (Med.)  vide  Gargarismm. 

CO'LLYBUS  (Ant.)  maak^,  1.  A  coin  on  which  was  en- 
graven the  unage  of  m  ox.  He^fchim.  S.  The  exchange 
ing  of  money,  as  a  lesser  coin  for  a  ^raater,  or  the  current 
mtmey  of  the  country  for  forogn  coin,  for  whidi  the  ex- 
changer had  an  allowance  in  consideration.  Gc.  in  Verr. 
orat  3.  c.  78;  ad  Attic.  1.  IS,  ep.  6;  PoU.  I.  S,  c  9;  Suet. 
f»  Aug.  c.  4;  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  134;  S^on*  de  Ant 
Jur.  Liv,  Roman.  1. 3,  ell. 

COlXy-FLOWER  (Bot.)  vide  CoU^hwer. 

COLLYBA  (Ant.)  MAAifa,  a  sort  of  bread  baked  in  tbe 
jishes.  Hestfchiut.  2.  A  little  round  loaf. 


COLLY'RIOM  (Or.)  another  name  for  the  .SUfiini. 
CO'LLYR]T£  (Mm.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  Lythonutge 

family. 

COLLY'RIUM  (Med.)  wtXMfm^  &  medicinal  composiUoD,  so 
called  from  mAP^m,  glue,  and  lifit,  a  tail,  because  these  me- 
dicines were  originally  made  up  with  something  glutinous, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  rat's  tail.    The  term  is  now  only  ap- 
plied to  a  fluid  application  for  the  eyes,  commonly  called 
et/e-water.    Cel.  1.  5,  c.  28  ;  Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1. 10,  c.  23; 
Scribon.  Larg.  c.  69. 
COLCBIUM  (Ant.)  mA*^,  a  short  garment  without  sleeves 
worn  by  monks  and  hermits.   It  u  called  by  St.  Jerom 
tunica  succinea  et  lineus  saccus.    Cassian.  de  MgjjfA,  Mon. 
Colob.  I.  I ,  c.  5 ;  Epiphan.  Hares,  c  64- ;  Ammuin,  1. 14, 
c  9;  Isid.  Orig.  I.  19,  c.  22;  Serv,  in  ^n,l9^  y.  616; 
P^av.  in  Them,  Orat.  1.  H;  Doroth.  Abbas.  lioctrvuf 
Alcuin.  de  Divin.  (Mc.;  Gregor.  Tur.  de  Vit,  Pat.  c.  8. 
COLOBO'MA  (Med^  vide  c3loboma. 
COLOBO'MATA  (Med.)  x«x«,s«/A«r«,  called  by  Celsus  Cvrfo, 
are  deficiencies  in  anv  part  of  the  body,  particidariy  in  tbe 
ears,  lip,  or  alee  of  the  nostrils. 
COLOCA'SIA  (Med.)  ma^mo-w,  from  kJah  and  tmnu,  lo 

adorn ;  the  faba  M^fptiacot  or  ^gyptian^bean. 
COLOCA'SIUM  (Bot.)  vide  Colocasia. 
COLOCHIE'RNI  (Bot.)  a  plant  diifering  but  little  from 
the  Atntctj/Ut. 

COLOCY'NrTHIS  {Bot.)  mAhwI^,  a  plant,  so  called  ficm 
nSxaff  the  colon,  and  «n«,  to  move,  on  account  of  it» 
purgative  quali^*  Hippocrates  speaks  of  this  plant  under 
the  name  «  the  MaJm^tn  «9fMt,  and  Theophrastus  gives  it 
the  nanw-of  MAiwwr*.  Hippocrat.  Tkeoph.  \.  1,  c.  SS; 
Diotcor.  1.  4,  c.  178;  PUn.  1.  19,  c.  19;  GiU,  Ex^, 
Vocah.  Hippocrat.  t  Athen.  L  2,  &c. 

CoLoCTNTHis,  in  the  lAnnean  system,  is  the  same  as  tbe 
CucumiSf  which  is  better  known  by  tbe  name  of  Co^ojmm- 
iida.  [vide  CologuintidaJ 

COLO'Gt^  earth  (Paint.)  a  substance  used  by  painters  as 
a  water  colour  approaching  to  umber  in  its  structure,  and 
of  a  deep  brownish-tinge. 

COLOME'STRUM  (Bot.)  Dogbane. 

CCLON  (Anat,)  muAw,  contracted  from  x«tX«.  hollow,  be- 
cause of  its  great  capacity;  the  greater  portion  of  tbe 
large  intestine  which  proceeds  from  the  liver  by  a  trans- 
verse arch  to  the  other ;  and,  descending  into  the  pdoiSf 
forms  what  is  termed  the  sigmoid Jlexure  when  it  becomes 
the  intestine  called  the  reUum.  Ruff,  Ephes.  de  Appdl. 
Part.  Corp.  Hum.  I.  1,  c.  27. 

Colon  (Gram.)  from  *tixe*,  a  member,  signifying  the  member 
of  a  sentence,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  the  point  marked 
thus  (:),  which  divides  an  entire  member  of  a  sentence 
ftom  the  rest.    Isid.  Orig.  1. 1,  c.  19. 

COLONA'DE  (Archit.)  a  range  of  pillars  running  qmte 
round  a  building,  and  standing  within  tbe  walls  of  it.  The 
intervals  between  the  columns  measured  by  the  inferior 
diameter  of  the  column  ts  called  the  intercolumniatioM, 
and  Uie  whole  space  between  every  two  columns  is  an  w- 
tercolumn.  Intercolumniations  are  distinguished  into  the 
Pycnostyle,  Systyle,  Eustyle,  &c. :  also  the  colonade  itself 
according  to  the  number  of  columns,  into  the  Tetras^le, 
Hexastyle,  &c.  [vide  Architecture'] 

COLONEL  IMS.)  the  first  in  command  of  a  rcglmentr 
whether  <^  horse,  foo^  dragoons,  or  artillery,  ia  England; 
but  in  Frantt  and  Spiun,  and  other  southern  nations, 
Colmels  of  horse  are  called  Maitree  de  camp. — Lientenanh 
Ctdondt  the  second  in  command,  yrho  is  the  next  to  the 
colonel. 

COLONEtLI  (Archit.)  Italian  fbr  tmssposts,  or  the  posts 

of  a  trussframe. 
C01.0MELLING  (MU,)  a  colloquial  term  which  signifies 

beating  about  fVt  troops,  &c. 
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.CQLOWNE  {MO.)  Frendi  for  a  ooluqan.  IviAe  Column]— 
Coionne  d*arHUerte,  the  march  or  movements  of  a  corps  of 
artillery  in  re^lar  order. — Colonne  d'equipagest  the  line  of 
inarch  which  is  obserred  by  baggage  waggons. 

COLCVNIA  (Ant.)  ixMiLMf  a  colony;  a  company  of  people 
transplanted  from  one  place  to  another  with  an  allowance 
of  land  for  their  Ullage,  by  which  means  the  city  was  dis- 
bwthened  of  its  midtitudes,  the  poor  were  provided  for, 
and  the  borders  of  the  empire,  whither  they  were  for  the 
most  part  senti  were  secured  against  the'  inroads  of  the 
enemy.  The  colonia  is  commonly  marked  in  inscriptions 
and  on  medals  by  the  abbreviations  C.  or 
COL. ;  and  the  common  symbol  is  a  hus- 
bandman driving  oxen,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure  of  a  medal  of  Gordianus  III ;  on 
which,  also,  are  to  be  observed  military- 
standards,  to  denote  that  it  was  colonized 
by  veteran  soldiers.  The  ioscription  COL. 
CAES.  ANTIOCH.,  with  the  letters  S.  R.,  i.  e.  senatus 
Romanus,  signifying  that  the  colony  had  been  formed  with 
the  appri^ation  of  the  senate.  Vaillant.  Colon,  j  Beg, 
7%ei,  Brand. 

COX(ONY  (PoliL)  is  applied,  in  the  s«ue  of  the  ancient  co- 
louia  [vide  Cobmia],  to  signify  any  numbo'  of  persons  who 
go  under  the  sanc^tion  of  goTemment  to  inhabit  a  distant 
countn,  and  cuitirate  a  place  that  has  been  before  uncul- 
tivated. 

COLO'NUS  .{Law)  an  husbandman,  or  villager,  who  was 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  aud  at  certain  times 
to  plough  some  of  the  lord's  land;  whence  comes  our 
English  word  doton. 

COLOPHO'NIA  Resina  {Bot.)  *»x»fM»U,  Colophony;  the 
rcMD  which  Uie  pine-tree  yields,  so  called  from  Colophon, 
a  city  of  Ionia,  whence  it  was  first  brought.  Dioscor.  1. 1, 
c.  92;  Plin.  1. 14,  c.  20;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  per  Gen. 
L  7.  c.  3. 

CoLOPHOHiA  signifies  now  the  black  resin  which  remains  in 
the  retort  after  distilling  the  common  resin  with  a  strong  fire. 
COLOPCON  {Bot.)  vide  Colpoon. 

COLOQUI'NTIDA  (Bot.)  or  Bitter  Apple,  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  gourd  ;  the  Cucumit  coilo^fntkie  of  Linnaeus ;  the  pulp, 
or  internal  part,  which  is  light,  spongy,  and  white,  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  intense  bitterness. 

CO^OR  {Opt^)  or  colour,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
an  inherent  property  of  the  colored  substance,  and  was, 
therefore,  denned  to  be  the  sensation  produced  by  looking 
•on  any  colored  body,  or  the  quality  in  bodies  which  produces 
this  sensation ;  but,  accordme  to  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Isaac 
-Newton,  which  is  now  generuly  admitted,  the  difference  of 
colour  lies  in  the  difierent  rays  of  light,  so  that  colour  may 
be  defined  the  property  possessed  Dy  the  elementary  rays 
separated  by  any  means  whatever  of  exciting  different 
sensations  accormog  to  their  difierent  degrees  of  refrangi- 
biMty,  Colors  are  either  primary  or  secondary.  The  pri- 
nuny,  or  original  colors^  are  the  colors  of  simple  orhomo- 
geneal  light,  or  produced  by  rays  that  have  the  same;  degree 
of  refrangibtlity,  and  the  same  magnitude  of  their  parts :  of 
these  colors  there  are  seven ;  namely,  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  which  all  admit  of  infinite 
gradations. — Secondary,  or  hetero^neout  colors,  are  those 
which  are  compounded  of  the  pnmary  ones  :  of  this  kind 
of  colors  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  whiteness,  which 
requires  all  the  primary  colors  to  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  black  is  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  all  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  being  suppressed 
in  the  black  body  tliey  are  not  reflected  outward.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  the  difference  of  colors  in  natural 
bodies  18  supposed  to  arise  from  the  dispoution  which  they 
possess  to  reflect  rays  of  this  or  that  color  alone,  or 
'<»^«liis  or  that  color. more  abundant! j . tfian  any  other. 


which  disposition  is  ascribed  to  the  di&rent  degrees  of 
density  which  exist  in  different  bodies. 
Color  {Paint.)  is  a  term  applied  both  to  the  drugs  and  to 
the  tints  produced  b^  those  drugs  variously  mixed  and  ap- 
plied. Colors  are  divided  by  painters,  in  the  first  place, 
mto  opaoue  and  transparent. — Opaque  colors  are  such  as, 
when  laia  over  paper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully,  so  as 
to  efface  any  other  color  or  stain  that  may  have  been 
there  before;  such  as  white-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  &c. 
— Transparent  colors  are  those  which  leave  the  ground  visi- 
ble on  which  tfaey  are  laid;  of  which  kind  are  the  colors 
used  for  illuminating  maps.  Colors  are  moreover  divided, 
as  respect  their  composition,  into  oil-colors  or  water-colors, 
simple  or  mineral. — Oil-colors  are  such  as  are  prepared 
for  painting  in  oil. — Waler-colors  are  such  as  are  mixed 
with  water. — Simple,  or  vegetable  colors,  are  those  which 
are  extracted  from  vegetables,  and  will  not  bear  the  fire, 
as  the  yellow  made  of  safl^on,  lacca,  &c. — Mineral  colors 
are  those  which  are  extracted  from  metals,  and  from  their 
property  of  standing  fire  are  used  by  enamellers.  Colors 
have  also  been  distingmshed  into  changeable  or  permanent, 
dark  or  light,  true  or  false. — Changeable  colors  are  such  as 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  objects  with  respect  to  the 
eye,  as  that  of  a  pi^on's  neck,  taffetas,  &c. — Permanent 
colors  are  not  exhibited  by  refraction,  but  by  reflection.— 
Dari  colors  are  black,  and  all  others  that  are  obscure  and 
earthy,  as  umbre,  bistre,  &c.— Light  colors  comprehend 
the  white,  and  all  tliat  approach  to  it. — True  colors  are 
such  as  retain  their  color  without  fading,  in  distinction 
from  Jalse  colors,  which  either  lose  their  color,  or  change 
to  some  other. 

Colors  are  prepared  either  by  grinding,  washing,  or  steep- 
ing; the  following  are  the  principal  colors  used  in 
painting: — H'hiie ;  namely,  white-lead,  eggshells  burnt, 
pearl-white,  Spanish- white,  spodium,  ceruss,  &c.  — 
Black  i  namely,  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue-black, 
Indian-ink,  and  verditer  burnt. — Red;  namely,  carmine, 
lake,  rose-pink,  red-ochre,  Venetian-red,  vermilion,  red- 
lead,  scarlet-ochre,  common  Indian-red,  burnt  terra  di 
uenna,  &c. — Green,  i.  e.  jg;reen-bice,  green-pink,  verdi- 
erise,  sap-green,  pink  mixed  with  bice,  and  Prussian- 
blue  mixedwith  some  other  color,  &c. —  Yellow;  namely, 
orpiment,  masticot,  deep  and  light  saffron,  pink-yellow, 
ds^rk  and  light,  gamboge,  turpelh  mineral,  yellow-ochre, 
Roman-ochre,  ^l-stone,  &c  —  Blues  namely,  ultra- 
marine, indigo,  Prussian-blue,  smalt,  blue-bice,  blue- 
Terditer,  dcc-^^rown  ;  namdy,  umber,  iSpanish-brown, 
brown-bistre,  Cologne-earth,  rust  of  iron,  mummy,  &c. 

The  colors  used  in  dydng  are  five,  called  primary  or  mother 
colors;  namdy,  blue,  red,  yellow,  brown,  and  black, 
from  the  various  mixture  and  combination  of  which 
other  shades  of  color  are  produced. 
Color  (Bot^  the  following  is  a  table  of  the  primary  colors, 

with  some  of  their  shades,  which  are  enumerated  by 

botanists. 


White,  allms. 
Full-white,  candidus. 
Water-color,  h^alinus. 
Ash-colored,  ctnereus. 
Milky,  lacteus. 
Black,  aiger. 
Pitch-black,  ater. 
Sooty,  Jitlliginosus. 
Brown,  Jiiscus. 
Yellow,  luteus. 
Safiron,  croceus. 
Bright-yellow,  or  straw- 

lor,  jfiavus. 
Flame-color,  Jitlvui. 


Iron-color,  gilvui. 
Red,  ruber. 
Flesh -color,  incarnatus. 
Blood-colored,  sanguineus. 
Scarlet,  coccineus. 
Pukflb,  purpureus. 
Hyacioth,  hyacinUUnus, 
Rosy,  roseus. 

Vlofet-cblor,  eando^rpu' 

reus. 
Blue,  camleus. 
CO-    Sapphire,  sapphirinuM. 

ogle 
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Color  {Man,)  the  principal  colon  of  faoraes  are  the  Ba^i 
the  Chesnu^  the  Black,  the  Brown,  the  Grey,  the  Sorrel, 
and  the  Roan,  which  is  a  mixture  of  various  colors. 

Color.  {Her.)  is  the  tincture  with  which  the  Held,  or  any 
part  of  an  escutcheon  or  a  beoring,  is  distinsuished ;  of 
these  there  are  seven;  namely,  YeUoWf  bbzoned  by 
the  French  word  or,  represents  sU,  the  Sun,  among  the 
planets ;  auntntt  Gold  among  metals ;  the  Topaz  among 
stones;  and  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Magnanimity  among 
virtues. — White,  blazoned  by  the  French  word  argent^ 
represents  luna,  the  Moon,  among  planets ;  argetitum. 
Silver  among  metals,  Pearl  among  precious  stones,  and 
Chastity  among  virtues.  These  two  are  generally  called 
metals  rather  than  colors. — Red^  blazoned  by  guiles,  re- 
presents Mars  among  the  planets.  Ruby  among  the  stones, 
and  Boldness  among  virtues.— £^ue,  blazoned  azure,  repre- 
sents the  planet  Jupiter,  the  Sapphire  among  the  stones, 
and  great  Renown  among  the  virtues. — Black,  which  is 
blazoned  sable,  represents  the  planet  Saturn,  the  Diamond 
among  stones,  and  Constancy  among  virtues. — Green,  in 
blazon  vert,  represents  Venus  among  the  planets,  the 
Emerald  among  stones,  and  Joyful  Love  among  the  virtues. 
— Purple,  in  blazon  purpure,  represents  Mercury  among 
the  planets,  the  Amethyst  among  stones,  and  Temper- 
ance among  the  virtues,  fo  these  may  be  added— OraH^r, 
which  is  compounded  of  red  and  yellow,  and  blazoned 
tenne,  representing  the  Dragoons  Head,  one  of  the  nodes, 
and  the  Hyacinth  among  stones^Murrry,  in  blazon,  san- 
guine, i.  e.  blood-red,  represents  the  other  node,  the  Dra- 
gon's Tail,  and  the  Sardonyx  among  the  precious  stones. 
Colors  and  metals,  when  ragraved,  are  distinguished  by 
points,  hatdied-lines,  &c.  as  small  dots  or  points  for  or, 
plain  for  argeat,  &c.  [vide  Heraldry] 

Color  {Lavof  signifies  a  plea  that  is  probable,  though  really 
false,  which  is  put  in  with  an  intent  to  draw  the  trid  of 
the  cause  firom  the  juiy  to  the  judges. — Color  ^office,  an 
evil  or  unjust  act  committed  by  the  countenance  of  an 
officer,  or  ander  the  color  of  an  office. 

Color  (Afi7.)  vide  Colon. — Color-Guard,  vide  Guard. 

TO  Color  strands'  goods  ^Laxo)  is  when  a  ireeman  permits  a 
foreigner  to  enter  goods  m  his  name  at  the  custom  house  to 
nay  but  single  duty  when  he  ought  by  law  to  pay  double  duty. 

COLOR-MAN  (Com.)  one  who  prepares  and  sells  colors. 

COLORATION  (Metal.)  the  brightening  of  gold  or  silver. 

COLOR  ATUS  (Bot.)  coloured,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  is 
of  any  other  color  than  green,  as  the  calyx  in  Bartsia. 
■  COT^ORING  (Paint.)  the  manner  of  applying  colors  to  a 
picture,  so  that,  by  their  apt  union  and  blendmg,  they  may 
give  a  due  proportion  of  light  and  shade,  an  agreeable 
contrast  or  oppoution,  a  suitable  degradation  or  manage- 
ment of  their  degrees,  &c. 

CO'LORS  (Mil.)  banners,  flags,  and  ensigns  used  in  the  army. 
TTils  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  speaking  of  the 
navy. — Camp-colors  are  a  small  sort  of  colors  . placed  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  parade. — A  pair  of  colors  is  a  term 
in  the  .British  service  denoting  an  ensigncy,  or  the  first 
commissioned  appmntment  in  the  army. 

Colors  {JEcc.)  in  the  LaUn  and  Greek  churches,  serve  to 
distinguish  several  mysteries  or  festivals,  as  white  for  the 
mysteries  of  our  Saviour,  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  &c.; 
red  for  the  holy  sacrament,  &c.  They  were  formerly  more 
used  than  they  are  at  presrait. 

COLOSSl'NUS  color  (Ant.)  a  bright  purple  color,  so  called 
fi-om  Colossis,  a  city  of  Troas.   I^tn.  1.  21,  c.  9. 

COLCVSSUS  (Ant.)  a  large  statue  at  Rhodes  representing 
a  giant,  which  was  seventy  cubits  high,  and  between  whose 
legs  slups  sailed  ;  hence  all  very  high  or  large  figures  are 
called  colossal.  Plin.  L  34,  c,  7 ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
>  COLOSTRA'TI  {Ant.)  children  sucking  the  first  milk  after 
their  bifttt   Phn.  1.  28,.  c^i). 


COLOSTRATIO  (^of.)  a  disease  iocident  to  tlie  yomig 
which  suck  the  dam's  milk  two  days  after  the  birth. '  PUn, 
1.  II.  C.31. 

COLO'STRUM  {Med,)  from  mam,  glue;  the  firet  milk  of 
any  animal  after  bringing  forth,  which  is  commonly  called 
Beestings,  litis  milk  is  found  to  be  a  purgative,  and  saves 
both  as  an  aliment  and  a  medicine. 

COLOTO'IDES  {Med.)  «»Xft«Wlif,  from  M.A#r«(,  a  spotted 
lizard,  and  tT^i,  the  likeness,  variegated  like  colotea;  an 
epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  Uie  excrements. 

C01.0UR  (Opt.Sfc.)  vide  Color. 

CO'LOURS  (mU.)  vide  Colors. 

COLPOCE'LE  (Ma/.)  from  nlJurti,  the  vagina,  and  a 

tumor ;  a  hemia  forced  into  the  vagina. 
COLPCDA  {Conch.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Femes, 

Order  Injjtsoria. 

Generic  Character.     Worm  Invisible  to  the  niak^  eye, 
very  simple  and  pellucid. 

Spixies.   The  principal  species  are  the  Co^ioda  mdeagrit, 
cucullusy  pi/rum,  &c. 
COLPO'ON  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Euonunms  of  Linnsnis. 
COLPOPTO'SIS  (Med^  from  wat^s,  vagina,  and  w^tm,  to 

fail ;  a  hearing  down  of  the  vagina. 
CO'LTER  (Husband.)  or  Coulter,  a  piece  of  iron  in  a  plough, 

which  serves  to  cut  up  the  ground. 
COLT-E'VIL  {Vet.)  a  preternatural  swelling  in  the  testes  of 

horses. 

COLTS-FOOT  {Bot.)  a  perennial  plant  of  a  rough  mud- 
laginous  taste,  much  esteemed  for  its  demulcent  and  pe^ 
toral  virtues.   It  is  the  TussUago  firfara^  &c.  of  Linmeus. 

CO'LT'S-TOOTH  {Vet.)  an  imperfect  or  superfluous  tooth 
in  young  horses. 

CO'LUBER  {Zod.)  Viper,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Avi" 
phibia.  Order  Serpentet, 

Generic  Chartuier,  Platet  on  the  belly.— 5ca£»  under  the 
tail. 

Speciet, '  The  species  of  this  tribe  are  very  numerous,  but 
principally  distinguished  by  the  number  of  plates  or 
scales  on  the  body,  or  by  their  cototir. 
COLUBRI'NA  (Bot.)  Wild  Briony. 

COLUBRI'NUM  Lignum  (Bot.)  Snakewood,  a  sort  of  wood 
brought  from  the  Indies,  which  is  so  called  from  the  snake- 
like contortions  of  its  roots.  It  is  solid,  ponderous,  acrid, 
extremely  bitter,  and  inodorous. 

CO'LUM  (Ckem.)  a  filtre. 

COLU'MBA  {Bot.)  vide  Calumba. 

CoLUMSA  {Orn.)  Pigeon,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  class 
Aves,  order  Passeres- 

Generic  Character.    Bill  straight. — Nostrils  half  •  coveted 

with  a  soft  tumid  m^nbrane. 
Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Columha  domestiee, 
the  Dove  and  Pigeon,  of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, [vide  Dove,  Pigeon"] — Columba  montana.  Partridge 
Pigeon. — Columba  Caribbea,  Ring-tailed  Pigeon.— 
lumba  coronata,  the  Great-crowned  Indian  Pigeon^ 
Columba  crislata.  Lesser- crowned  Pigeon.  —  Columba 
oenas,  Stock  I^geon.^ — Columba  |Ki/um6tu,  Ring  Dove, 
having  a  white  crescent  on  each  side  its  neck. — Cotumba 
SiavtentiSf  Surat  Turtle. — Columba  viridis,  G  reen  Turtle. 
Ci^un^  melanocephala.  Black*  capped  Pigeon. — Columba 
Turtur,  Turtle  Dove. — Columba  risoria.  Collared  Turtle, 
^Columha  migratoria.  Passenger  Pigeon,  &c.  . 
COLU'MBAC  Noachi  (Astron.)  Noah's  Dove,  a  small  con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere  consisting  of  ten  stars. 
COLU'MBA R  {Ant.)  I.  A  sort  of  chain  for  the  neck,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pigeon  hole,  a  piUory. 
Plaui.  Rud.  act.  3.  seen.  6,  v.  50. 

 Ittic  in  colvmbum,  ertdo,  Uno  vertitMT, 

Kata  in  adiunbari  eollim  haud  multo  post  trit. 
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resembling  pigeon  holes,  through  which  the  oars  were  put. 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Sig.f  Jtid.  Oris,  1. 19,  c.  2.  3.  The  mor- 
toise  holes  wherein  the  ends  of  rafters  were  fastened ;  also 
holes  and  spaces  whereout  the  water  ran  after  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  watennill>wheel.  Vitruv,  1.  10,  c.  9;  Gyrald. 
A'av.  ell;  (Uei,  Bhodig.  Ant,  Lea.  1.  21,  c.  21 ;  Bald. 
Lex,  Viiruv, 

COLUMBIC        {Chem^  an  acid  supposed  to  be  produced 

from  coluMbium. 
CCyLUMBINE  (Bot)  a  perenmal,  the  Aquihsia  of  Lionsus. 
Columbine  {Her.)  this  flower  is  borne  in  the  arms  of  the 

company  of  cooks,  [vide  Cooks] 
COLU'MBITE  [Min.)  a  mineral  ore,  a  species  of  Tantalum. 
COLU'MBIUM  (Mi'n.)  a  mineral,  [vide  Tantaium\ 
COLU'MBOLE  {Bot.)  vide  Calumba. 

COLUME'LLA  (Bot.)  the  central  pillar  in  a  capsule,  which 
connects  the  inside  with  the  seeds,  and,  taking  its  rise  from 
the  receptacle,  has  the  seeds  fixed  to  it  all  round. 
Columella  {Med.)  an  inflammation  of  the  uvula  and  clitoris, 

when  they  are  extended  in  lengtli  like  a  little  column. 
CojLUMELLA  {Conch.)  the  upright  pillar  in  the  centre  of  most 

of  the  univalve  shells. 
COLUMELLA'RES  (A/tat.)  the  dog-teeth.    Varr.  de  Re 

Rust.  I  2,  c.  7. 
COXUMN  {Archii.)  in  Latin  columnar  so  called  because  it 
sustains  coiumen,  i.  e.  culmen,  the  top  or  upper  part  of  a 
building ;  a  cylindrical  pillar  formed  for  the  support  and 
ornament  of  a  building.   It  is  the  principal  part  m  an  ar- 
chitectural order>  and  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the  basst 
the  ihafit  and  Uie  capital,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
smaller  members,  called  motddings.    [vide  Architecture'] 
The  column  is  distinguished  in  respect  to  construction  and 
form,  materials,  decoration,  disposition,  and  destination. 
Columns,  as  to  their  construction  and  form,  are  dizjtin- 
guished  into  the — Doric  column,  a  delicate  column  of  the 
Doric  order,  adorned  with  flutings,  the  height  of  which  is 
between  seven  and  eight  diameters.  The  Grecian  Doric, 
which  is  the  original  form  of  this  order,  has  no  base, 
and  varies  in  many  other  respects  from  what  now  bears 
this  name,  which  is  only  an  imitation  made  by  the 
Romans. — Ionic  columtty  a  still  more  delicate  column 
than  the  preceding,  being  nine  diameters  long.    It  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  volutes  in  its  capital. 
^Corinthian  column,  the  richest  and  most  delicate  of 
all,  is  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  its  capital  is  adorned 
with  caulicles  or  rows  of  leaves. — Composite  column^ 
which  is  also  ten  diameters  in  height,  is  adorned  with 
angular  volutes  like  the  Ionic,  and  with  leaves  like 
the  Corinthian.  —  Tuscan  column  is  the  simplest  and 
shortest  of  all,  its  height  being  7  diameters,  or  H 
modules,  and  it  dimini^es  \  of  its  diameter.  Besides 
this  distinction  of  orders,  there  are  also — Cdumnt  in 
hands,  or  ianAours,  so  called  when  the  shaft  is  formed 
of  courses  of  stone  of  a  less  height  than  the  diameters  of 
tlie  column^CoZumM  in  trencheonst  when  the  shaft  is 
formed  in  courses  of  greater  height  than  the  diameter  of 
the  co\mfm.-~~Battded  columns,  when  the  shafts  of  co- 
lumns consist  of  plain  or  ornamented  cinctures. — Attic 
column,  an  insulated  pilaster,  having  four  equal  faces  of 
the  highest  proportion. — Conical  column,  that  which  has 
the  superior  diameter  of  its  shaH  less  than  the  inferior. 
— Conoidal  column,  that  which  has  also  the  superior  dia- 
meter of  the  shall  less  than  the  inferior,  but  its  exterior 
sides  are  conve\.-~-Ctflindrical  columns,  those  which  have 
the  extreme  diameters  of  the  shafts  of  equal  circles. — 
Cylindroidal,  or  elliptic  columns,  those  wnose  sections 
are  all  similar,  and  equal  ellipses  alike  situated.— GofAic 
column,  one  that  is  too  short  for  its  bulk,  or  too  slender  for 
iu  height. — Polygonal  columns,  those  having  the  horizon- 
tal sections  of  tlieir  shafts  sunilar,  polygons  alike  situated. 


Columns,  as  to  their  materials,  are  distinguished  into— • 
Movdded  columns,  those  which  are  formed  by  cementing 
gravel  and  flints  of  different  colours. — Fusible  columns, 
those  which  are  formed  of  fusible  matter,  as  metals, 
glass,  &c. — Transparent  cotumn,  a  column  formed  of 
transparent  materials,  as  the  columns  in  tlie  church  of 
Su  Mark,  formed  of  transparent  alabaster. — ScagUola 
columns,  those  whicli  are  constructed  with  a  kiod  of 
plaster,  in  sucli  manner  as  to  imitate  marble  both  in  the 
polish  and  the  colour.— •Masonu;  columns,  columns  built 
of  rough  stone  or  compass  bricks,  and  cased  with  stucco. 
— Incrustated  columns  are  formed  of  several  ribs  or  thin 
shells  of  fine  marble,  or  other  rare  stone,  cemented  upon 
a  mould  of  stone  or  brick.— -./oiffrry  column,  a  column 
made  of  strong  timbers,  joined,  glued,  and  pinned  toge- 
ther. This  is  mostly  hollow,  and  fluted. —  Water  column, 
one  whose  shaft  is  formed  of  a  large  jet  d'eau,  which 
being  hollow,  serves  to  send  forth  a  column  of  water. 

Colunuis,  as  to  their  decoration,  are  distinguished  into— 
Pastoral  column,  one  that  represents  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
with  the  bark  and  knots. — Diminished  column,  one  that 
diminishi^  from  the  base  upwards,  in  imitation  of  trees. 
— Carolitic  columns,  those  which  are  adorned  with  foliage. 
—Cabled,  or  rudented  columns,  which  have  tlie  flutings 
of  the  shafts  filled  with  astragals  to  about  one-third  of 
their  height. — Fluted  columns,  those  which  have  flutes 
cut  in  their  sides,  otherwise  called  channelled,  or  striated 
columns. — Twisted  columns,  those  which  make  several 
circumvolutions  in  the  height  of  the  shaft. — SerpeiOine 
column,  a  column  formed  of  three  serpents  twined  to- 
gether, the  beads  of  which  form  the  ci^tal* 

Columns,  as  to  their  disposition,  are  distmguubed  into — 
Angular  columns,  those  which  arc  insulated  in  the  corners 
of  a  portico,  or  any  hw\ding.— Cantoned  columns,  those 
which  are  placed  one  at  each  comer  of  a  square  pier.-^ 
Coupled  columns,  those  which  are  disposed  in  pairs  in 
the  same  range  or  tine,  so  as  to  touch  at  their  bases. 
—Doubled  coiumasy  those  which  in  any  range  of  columns 
seem  to  have  their  two  shafts  penetrating  each  other.— 
Engaged  columns,  such  as  seem  to  penetrate  the  wall. — 
Insulated  columns,  those  which  are  free,  and  detached  on 
all  sides. — Flanked  column,  one  that  has  a  semipilaster 
on  each  side  of  it.— Grouped  columns  stand  in  threes  or 
fours  on  the  same  pedestal.— //ifer^e^  a^umn,  one  that  is 
let  into  a  wall. — Median  columns,  two  columns  of  a  por- 
tico, which  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  rai^,  at  a 
wider  interval  than  any  other  two  in  the  same  range.— 
Niched  column,  one  placed  in  a  nich. 

Columns,  as  respect  their  destination,  are  distinguished  into 
—Agricultural  columns,  which  are  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  agricultural  information.— w4«fronon*R^  column,  an 
observatory  consisting  of  a  single  cdumn,  with  a  wind- 
ing staircase.— foundurjr  or  UmUropha  eoAtmii,  one  that 
marks  the  frontiers  of  a  country. — Ckronoit^cal  or  his- 
toric  column,  one  that  bears  an  inscripUon  of  historical 
events  in  the  order  of  time,  or  the  account  of  any  par- 
ticular event,  [vide  Ctdumna'}— Funeral  column,  one 
that  is  placed  over  a  tomb,  bearing  an  inscription  rela- 
tive to  the 'deceased. — Gnomonic  column,  a  cylindw  on 
which  the  hour  of  the  day  is  represented  by  the  shadow 
of  the  style. — Triumphal  column,  a  column  erected  in 
honour  of  any  drstinguished  person,  as  the  columns  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine.  [vide  Columna] — Itinerary  co- 
lumns, columns  constructed  with  several  faces,  and 
placed  at  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  roads,  to  point 
out  the  different  routes  by  suitable  inscriptions.— i,fjpn/ 
column,  a  column  created  in  a  public  place  among  the 
Lacedemonians,  on  which  were  inscnbed  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  state. — Zoophoric  cdumn,  a  kind  of 
statuary  column  bearing  the  figure  of  8ns&  wiin^.  T 
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Column  (Mil,)  a  body  of  troops  in  deep  files  and  narrow 
front,  BO  disposed  as  to  move  in  regular  succession.  Se- 
:Teral  bodies  may-  move  in  columns  who  are  intended  to 
march  successively  in  order  of  battle.  A  column  is  close 
which  forms  a  compact  body  with  little  space  between,  and 
open  when  it  has  intervids  between  the  divisions. 

CoLiruN  {Print.)  any  printed  matter  in  a  page  where  thevords 
are  ranged  vertically  in  an  even  order  one  after  the  other. 

COLD'MNA  {Ant.)  the  column  was  in  frequent  use  among 
the  Romans,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  en- 
titled to  notice,  namely — Columna  factaria,  or  lactary  co- 
lumn, a  column  erected  in  the  herb  market  at  Rome,  where 
children  were  placed  that  had  been  abandoned  by  their  un- 
natural parents.  Fest.de  Signif.  Verb. — Cnlumna  millinris, 
or  milliarium  aureum,  a  gilded  pillar  erected  by  Augustus 
in  the  forum  where  all  the  highways  met  in  one  common 
centre,  and  from  which  the  miles  to  dilFerent  parts  were 
reckoned.  This  pillar  is  said  to  be  still  extant,  ^vide 
MiUiarmm} — Columna  rostrata,  a  pillar  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  a  naval  victory,  and  adorned 
with  the  beaks  or  prows  of  the  ships  which 
were  taken,  the  first  of  which  was  erected 
on  occasion  of  the  naval  victoi^  gained  by 
Duillius,  of  which  the  annexed  "gure,  on 
the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Titus,  affords  an 
illustration,  bearing  the  inscription  T&i6u- 
nitiS  Potestate  IX.  mFerator  XV.  COnSul  VII.  Pater 
PairiiB.  Qftinf-  !•  1  >  c.  7. — Columna  helUcot  a  small  pillar 
behind  the  circus,  which  was  so  called  because  the  herald 
-  used  to  throw  a  spear  from  that  point,  as  an  act  of  defi- 
ance to  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  as  the  prelude  to  a  pro- 
clamation of  war.  Ovid,  Fest.  I.  6. — Columna  Trajani  and 
Columna  Antonini,  triumphal  columns  so  colled  from  the  em- 
perors whose  exploits  were  commemorated  thereon.  Tra- 
jan's pillar,  which  was  set  up  by  the  senate  in  honour  of 
him,  consists  of  large  pieces  of  marble,  is  128  feet 
high,  and  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  185  steps,  having  45 
windows.  The  pillar  of  Antoninus  is  176  feet  high,  having 
56  windows,  and  a  staircase  of  106  steps.  Both  these  co- 
lumns are  still  standing,  the  former  in  Trajan's  Forum,  and 
the  latter  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Plin.  1. 35,  c.  5  ;  Nardin. 
Rom.  Vet.;  Martian,  Topogr.  Sfc.  apud  Grav.  Ant.  Rom. 
torn.  4. 

Columna  {Ant.)  a  name  given  to  several  parts  of  the  body 
resembling  a  column  or  pillar  in  shape,  as — Columna  nasi, 
the  fleshy  and  lowest  part  of  the  nose.— CWumna  oris,  the 
same  as  the  uvula, — Columna  cordis,  or  columna  carnea, 
small  long  fleshy  productions  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

COLU'MNAR  [Dot.)  an  epithet  signifying  like  the  shaft  of 
a  column.    Pyide  Tere»\ 

COLUMNA'RIA  {Ant.)  vent-holes  in  aqueducts.  Vitrm. 
I.  8,  c.  7. 

COLUMNA'RII  {Ant.)  bankrupts  and  spendthrifls,  who 
being  much  in  debt,  were  oflen  sued  and  brought  to  the 
Colnmna-Mcenia,  where  acUons  for  debt  were  tried.  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  1.  8,  ep.  9 ;  Manui.  in  Cic. ;  Turneb.  Adv.  1. 17,  c.  12. 

COLUMNA'RIUM  {Ant.)  a  tribute  that  was  exacted  for 
the  pillars  of  private  houses.  Cat,  de  BelL  Civ.  I.  3,  c.  S2 ; 
Cic.  ad  Attic.  I.  13.  ep.  6. 

COLUMNE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  HDidynamia, 
Order  2  Angiospcrmia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leafed;  divisions 
erect. — Cob.  one-petalled ;  tube  long;  border  two-tipped ; 
upper  /(/J  straight ;  lower  lip  three-parted. — St  am.  ^la- 
ments four;  anthers  siniple.— Pist.  germ  ovate;  st^le 
filiform;  siigma  bifid, — Per.  eofaule  two-celled;  seeds 
numerous. 

Species.  The  species  ore  shrubs,  as — Columnea  scandent, 
Climbing  Columnea,  native  of  the  Caribbees. — Colmnnea 
hirsuta,  Achtmenesj       sen  RapunaduSf  Ac.  Hairy  Co- 


lumnea, native  of  Jamaica. — Columnea  rtiHlans,  nati^ 
of  Jamaica.— Co/wwieo  iongi^ia,  Adtn»enet,  Stc*  BaM, 
&c.  seu  Setamnm,  &c.  Long-leaved  Colonmea. 

COLUMNI'FER^(Bof.)  the  name  of  the  thii^-fburth  order 
in  Linasus*  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method  &c.  includ- 
ing the  Mahaeeous,  or  KDdlow-Uke  plants,  whtcb  are  to 
be  found  in  tbe  class  Monoddphia, 

COLU'MNULA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Columdla, 

COLU'PPAL  {Bot.)  tbe  Illicebrum  sessile  of  Linnmis. 

COLU'UA  {Ant.)  a  name  given  to  beasts  without  a  taSA, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  to  offer  in  sacrifice. 

COLU'RES  {Astron.)  mak^m,  two  great  imaginary  eirclea 
which  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles.  Hiey  are  so 
called  because  to  all,  who  are  not  living  under  the  equinoe- 
tial,  they  appear  >c*A«p«i,  mutilated ;  i.  e.  as  if  with  the  t»l 
cut  oS.  The  colures  are  called  equinoctial  and  solstitiaL 
— The  equinoctial  colure  is  that  which  passes  through  tbe 
Pole  and  the  points  Aries  and  Libra,  making  the  Beasons 
Spring  and  Autumn.  The  solstitial  colure  sno#s  the  so^ 
Btitial  points  cutting  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  makii^ 
Summer  and  Winter,  [vide  Astronomy,  and  Globe']  Hip^ 
parch,  ad  Phanom.  Eudox.  1.  1,  c.  27  ;  Proc.  de  Spheer.j 
Cleomed.  de  Sph<er. ;  Macrob.  tn  Somn.  Seip.  1. 1,  c.  15. 

COLU'RIUM  {Surg.)  a  tent  to  thrust  into  a  loie,  to  pceiWBt 
a  defluxion  of  humours. 

CO'LUS  JOVIS  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Sdarea. 

COLU'STRUM  {Nat.)  vide  Coloslrum. 

COLUTEA  {Bot.)iuX»Ti*,  Bladder-Senna,  a  plant  deKribed 
by  Theophrastna.    Bist.  Plant.  1.  3,  c.  17. 

CoLUTBA,  in  the  Unnmn  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17 
Diadel^ia,  Order  4  Deeandria. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  perianth  (Hte-leaved — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous.—Stak,  laments,  diade^oosj  awthert 
simple.— PisT. germ  oblong;  style  ascending;  «f^gfimu 
a  bearded  line  extended  from  the  middle  of  the  style  to 
its  tip. — Per.  legume  very  large ;  seeds  sevend. 

Species.  The  species  are  dirubs,  annuals,  biennials,  and 
perennials,  llie  following  are  shrubs,  namely — Cotutea 
arboresceas,  &c.  seu  Vesicaria,  Common  Bladder- Senna, 
native  of  England. — Coluiea  Pocockii,  seu  JbUolis,  &c. 
seu  halepica,  &c.  seu  istria,  &c.  Pocock's  Bludw-Senna, 
native  of  the  East. — Colutea  Jruteseens,  Scarlet  Bladder- 
Senna,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  following 
are  annuals  or  perennials,  namely — Cotutea  herbacea,  seu 
Jhliolis,  &c.  seu  annua,  &c.  seu  AJricana,  Arc.  Annual 
Bladder-Senna,  an  annual  or  biennial,  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. — Ccdutea  perennis^  Perennial  Bladder- 
Senna,  a  perennial,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 
Dod.  Pempt.i  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,  t  Park,  Tkeat. 
Botan.t  Raii  Hist.  Plant,  f  Toumef.  InstH.  SfC 
COLY  (Om.)  a  bird  that  inhabits  the  Cape  of  GoodHope^ 

the  Colius  of  Linnseus. 
COLVDIUM  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  JOermeOa,  in- 
cluding those  insects  which  have  four  davate  fteAtn,  tbe 

last  joint  longer  than  the  other. 
COLYMBA'DES  {Ani.)  pickled  olives,  so  li{^  that  they 

swim  in  the  pickle. 
COLY'MBUS  {Om.)  a  genu  of  animals,  of  the  Class  Avet, ' 

Order  Anseres. 

Generic  Character.  Bill  toothless,  pointed.  —  Throt^ 
toothed. — Nostrils  linear.— fettled,  and  unfit  for 
walking. 

Species.  This  ^enus  of  animals  is  distinguished,  in  Englidi, 
into  the  Guillemots,  which  have  feet  three-toed;  the 
Divers,  which  have  feet  four.toed  and  palmate;  and 
Grebes,  which  have  their  feet  four- toed  and  lobed. 

COLY'TEA  {Bot.)  vide  Colutea. 

CCMA  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  Bracto,  which  terminates  in  a  tuft, 
OT  bush,  as  in  Crown  Imperial,  &c.  A  spike  of  flowers 
terminated     a  coma  is  called 
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Coma  (Med.)  nSfkm^  a  pictseraatural  pn^wmity  to  tleep, 
accwrdiiqf  to  the  explanadon  of  the  terai  -aa  given  by  Galen 
■  in  his  Exegesis,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  now  ganendfy  taken 
for  a  lethargic  drowBinesg.— Coma  Tigf/,  a  stronff  dispowtion 
to  sleep  wiuiout  being  able  to  do  so,  which  Hippocrates 
denomuMCn  p«|Umc  omSiH  3  mvfwnf^  and  considers  it  as 
a  nsual  symptom  of  ^fkrenUu.  HippocnU,  JSjoh^.  1.  3; 
jPoec  CEeonoHt.  Htppoerat.  /  Gal,  Cornm,  m  loe  cit. — Coma 
sowuwlentim,  when  the  parent  eontiniies  ■  in  a  profound 
aleep,  and  ou  waking  finds  himsdf  unable  to  keep  bis  eyes 
open. 

Coma  JSemmm  {Jttron.)  Berenice's  Hidr^  a  modern  con- 
fltdlatieii,  in  tlw  Northern  Hemisphere*  composed  of  un- 
formed gtara  to  the  number  of  forty-three,  between  the 
Lion's  Tail  and  Bootes. 

GOMAGE'NA  (Bot,)  a  kind  of  herb,  fso  called  from  Co- 
iBBgenei)  a  country  of  Syria,  from  which  wm  made  an  oint- 
ment called  Comagenum  ■nudicatnentnm.    Ptin.  L  10,  c>  22. 

COMA'RCHUS  {Ant.)  the  governor  of  a  town  or  city. 

COMARCViDES  (Bta.)  a  species  of  the  PotentHia, 

COMAKUM  {Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Arbnte-tree.  [vide 
Comanu'] 

CouARUM,  ffl  the  Linnenn  system,  a  gfluut  of  plants  Claw  12 
Jeotandria,  Order  5  Pdyggnia. 

Centric  Chambers,   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  aUemate 
tfi'vuMiM  smaller. — Cor.  petal*  five.  —  Sr am.  ^filamenls 
twenty ;  anthers  lunular. — Pist.  ^rm$  Booieroua ;  dylcs 
nmple;  stigmas  simple.— Pas.  none;  common  receptacle 
of  Me  seeds  ovate ;  seeds  nameroua. 
Spiatt,   The  only  species  is  Comarum  palustre,  Fragaria, 
Arc.  PaientWuy  &c,  Qjasnqu^tUttm^  Ac.  sen  Pentaj^Uumt 
&&  Marsh  Cinquefml,  &  perennial,  native  of  Europe. 
COMARUS  {B9t.)  >U/»mfi,  the  fruit  of  which,  xV^f"*.  is 
called  in  Latin  Uneihf  which,  according  to  Hii^,  signifies 
not  to  be  eaten  more  than  one  at  a  Ume  on  account  of  its 
uopleaaant  taste.   According  to  Tfaeophrastus  it  is  a  spe- 
'  des  of  the  arbutus,    Theophrast.  1.  3,  c.  16;  Plin.  1.  15, 
c.  24. 

COMATA  (Med.)  an  order  of  diseases  in  the  class  Neu- 
roses in  Cullen's  system,  consisting  of  those  disorders  in 
which  tiie  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  suspended. 

COMATOSE  (Med.)  having  a  strong  propensity  to  sleep. 

COMB  of  a  ship  (Mar.)  a  small  piece  of  timber  set  under 
the  lowest  part  of  the  beak-he^d,  which  asusts  in  bringing 
the  tacks  a-board. 

COMBARO'NES  {Law)  formerly  signified  the  fellow  barons, 
or  commonahy  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  but,  the  title  of  baron 
being  now  given  to  their  representatives  in  parliament,  it 
impltes  a  colleague,  or  fellow  member,  as  the  baron  and 
his  comberon.    Placif.  Temp.  Ed.l,S;  Ed.  2. 

CO'MBAT  (Mil.)  a  battle  between  individuals,  in  general 
not  more  than  two. 

CO'MBATANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  two  lions  in  a  coat  of 
arms,  when  they  are  borne  rampant  with  tb&r  faces  to- 
wards each  other  in  a  fighting  posture* 

CCMBATANTS  {MiL)  in  French  Combattaas,  troops  en- 
gaged iaacUon;  in  distinction  from  Non-Comhattans,  per- 
sons about  an  army,  whose  employments  are  purely  civd. 

CO'MBER  (/cA.)  a  kind  of  fish,  tne  Lakrus  comber  of  Lin- 
nsns. 

COMBINATION  (Ckem,)  a  union  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances in  such  a  manner  as  to  fomi  a  new  compound,  in 
distinction  from  a  mere  mechanical  mixtiffe,  in  which  each 
s^ttance  retains  its  own  properties. 

Combination  {Math.)  the  alternations  or  variations  of  any 
number  of  quantities,  letters,  sounds,  and  the  like  in  oil 
possible  ways:  thus,  the  number  of  combinations  which 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  said  to  amount 
to  is  \  ,391,724.288,887,252,999,425,128,493,402,200.  On 
the  same  [ffinciple  two  square  pieces,  each  divided  diagon- 


aSiy  into  two  c(^un,  may  be  ammged  and  comlnned  sixty- 
four  difierent  ways. 

CoHBiHATioH  {Raet,)  a  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in 
the  immediate  repetition  of  the  same  word. 

COMBLEAU'  (MiL)  French  for  a  cord  which  is  used  in 
loading  and  unloading  pieces  of  artillery,  &c. 

COMBRETUM  {Bot.)  a  genu» of  planU,  Class  8  Octandriat 
Order  1  Momenta, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cok. 
petals  four  or  five.— STAH.,^£ii»i«Rte  eij^t  or  ten ;  a^ben 
ajittle  oblong. — Fist,  germ  infenor ;  stgle  bristlefonn ; 
Uigma  acute.— Pan.  none ;  seed  single. 

Species*  The  species  are  perennials  or  shrubs,  as  th^— 
Com^rWum  £zxum,  seu  Gawia,  &c.  a  pOTennial,  naUve  of 
South  America.— Comdre^tuR  secundum,  seu  laxumi  Ac, 
a  shrub,  native  of  Carthagena. — Combr^um  purpureumt 
a  shrub,  nadve  of  Madagascar.^ — Combr^um  decandrum, 
seu  Crittaria,  &C.  a  shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies.*- 
Combretum  aUemy^ium,  a  Arab,  native  *X  Cartba- 
gena. 

CO'MBUST  {Attrol.)  i.  e.  burnt ;  an  epithet  for  a  planet 
which  is  not  above  8  degrees  30  minutes  distant  from  the 
sun. 

COMBU'STIBLES  (MU.)  combustible  materia  used  in 
ofensive  and  defensive  operatioDS. 

Combustibles  (CAfni.)  a  term  applied  to  tS\  substances 
which  have  the  property  of  uniting  with  the  supporters  of 
combustion,  [vide  Com&uffton]  CombustiUes  are  «ther 
simple,  compound,  or  combustible  oxides. — Simple  Com- 
butt^es  are  sulfur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
all  the  metals  except,  as  is  supposed,  gold,  silver,  and 
mercury.— CompoHna  Combusti^s  are  compounds  formed 
by  the  unQ>le  combustibles  uniting  together  two  and  two.— 
Comlats^&ie  Oxides  are  simple  comiuatibles  cesibined  with 
a  dose  of  oxygen. 

COMBU'STIO  PECUNIiE  (Lnw)  the  ancient  way  of  trying 
mixt  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down  upon  payment 
into  the  Exchequer. 

COMBU'STION  (Astron.)  vide  Combust. 

Combustion  {Chem.)  the  decompo»tioo  of  certain  substances 
by  means  of  fire,  or,  as  in  modem  language,  decomposition 
accompanied  with  light  and  heat.  Substances  may  be  di- 
vided, as  respects  combustion,  into  combustibles,  supporters 
of  combustion,  and  incombustibles. — Combustibles,  [vide 
Combustibles'] — Supporters,  or  Supporters  qfCombustiorit  i.  e. 
bodies  not,  strictly  speaking,  capable  of  undergoing  com- 
bustion ;  but  which  must  needs  be  present  in  other  bodies 
that  are  to  undergo  this  process. — Incombustibles,  or  bodies 
not  capable  of  undergoing  combustion,  or  supporting  ciHn- 
bustion,  of  which  there  is  at  present  onhr  one  such  body 
known,  namely  Axote,  hi  the  process  of  combustion  eveiy 
coinbustible  body  tmites  vrith  its  supporter,  from  which 
combination  arises  a  new  compound,  called  the  Product 
of  Combustion,  which  is  always  dUier  an  acid  or  an 
oxide,    {vide  Chemisti^} 

COME  {Mar.)  an  order  gtven  on  different  occasions  on  board 
a  vessel,  as  "  Cmne  not  near  V  in  French,  pas  au  vent,  for 
the  hdmsman  not  to  Bte«  so  near  the  wind.  "  Come  up 
the  capstan  1**  in  French,  devire,  m  eamre  au  eabestan,  to 
turn  it  the  contrary  way  to  which  it  was  steering.  **  Come 
up  the  tackle-fall !  in  French,  largue  le  palany  to  slacken 
it  gently.  **  To  come  home,'*  is  said  of  the  anchor 
when  it  loosens  from  the  ground  by  the  efibrt  of  the  cable, 
and  approaches  the  place  where  the  ship  floated  at  the 
length  of  her  moorings.  "  To  come  up  with,"  in  Fk^mdif 
joindre,  is  to  overtake  a  vessel  which  !s  pursued. 

TO  Comb  {Mil.)  is  used  in  different  phrases,  as  "  To  come 
in,"  speaking  of  soldiers  wIm  offer  themselves  as  volim- 
teers,  recruits,  &c.  "  To  come  over,"  said  of  Uiose  who 
join  the  enemy's  forces.  "  To  <f9p||^^'yi^egle>W^c' 
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-Che  help  of  a  person,  army*  or  body  of  men.      To  come 
up,"  to  overtake  a  force  tnat  is  retreating. 
Come  (Husband.)  a  name  given  to  tlie  acrospire,  or  sproutt 

that  comes  out  at  the  end  of  malt. 
Comb'  (Mus.)  Italian  for  ast  is  usedsome  times  in  composi- 
tions or  music  books,  as  comeioprot  as  above,  or  as  beforci 
alluding  to  the  style  of  some  performance  before  men- 
tioned. Come  sta,  as  it  stands,  implying  that  the  perf<mner 
is  not  to  embellish,  but  to  take  it  as  it  stands. 
COMEDCVNES  (Ent.)  a  sort  of  worms  which  eat  into  the 

skin  and  devour  the  flesh.  « 
CO'MES  (Mu$.)  Latin  for  a  companion  or  follower ;  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  voices  or  instruments  which  fol- 
lowed the  dux,  or  leading  performer. 
CCMET  (Astron.)  m^a^t^,  a  heavenly  body  appearing  at 
uncertain  periods,  which  has,  during  the  Umc  of  its  appear- 
ance, a  motion  very  similar  to  those  of  the  planets,  except 
that  its  orbs  are  more  eccentric.    It  derives  its  name  from 
tufAtitt^  to  be  hairy  ;  because  of  its  hairy  appearance. 
Comets  are  vulgarly  called  Blazing  Stars,  and  distinguished 
into  laiied,  bearded,  and  AmVy,  according  to  the  different 
appearances  which  they  assume  in  different  positions  with 
the  sun ;  but  by  astronomers  it  is  divided  into  distinct 
parts,  namely,  the  Nucleus,  Head,  Coma,  and  Tai/.— The 
Nticleus  is  the  dense  part  of  the  comet,  supposed  to  be 
'    ofn  nature  similar  to  that  of  otherplanetary  bodies. — The 
Head  is  thaf  part  in  which  the  nucleus  is  involved,  which 
appears  with  a  fainter  light. — The  Conta  is  a  faint  light 
surrounding  the  head ;  and  the  Tail  is  the  long  train  of 
light  with  which  these  bodies  are  commonly  attended. 
The  nature  of  comets  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute 
among  naturalists.    Aristotle  supposed  tlicm  to  be  acci- 
dental meteors;  but  Seneca  regarded  them  as  permanent 
bodies,  which  is  now  become  the  general  opinion. 
Comet  {Her.)  This  celestial  body  is  occa- 
sionally borne  in  coat-armour,  as  m  the  an- 
nexed figure.   *'  He  bearetli  azare  a  blazing 
star  or  comet  streaming  in  bend  proper." 
Name  Cartwri^, 
COMET  A'RIUM  (AfecA.)  a  machine  constructed 
to  represent  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about 
the  sun. 

COMETES  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4-  Tetrandia, 
Order  t  Monogi/nia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  intio/tfcrc  three-flowered ;  leaf- 
lets oblong. — Cor.  none. — SxAM.^laments  four;  anthers 
roundish. — Pist.  germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma 
three-cleft.— Pen.  capsule  tricoccous ;  seed  solitary. 

Species.    The  only  species  is  the  Cometes  alternifiora,  seu 
Clinopodium,  an  annual,  native  of  Surat. 
COMETO'GRAPHY  {Astron.)  from  m/wtik,  a  comet,  and 

y^«,  to  describe ;  a  description  of,  or  a  discourse  upon, 

comets. 

COMFREY  {Boi.)  a  herb,  the  Symphitum  of  Linnaeus,  the 
root  of  which  abounds  in  a  pure  tasteless  mucilage,  and  is 
therefore  useflil  as  an  emollient  or  demulcent. 

COMIC  {Poet.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  comedy,  as 
the  comic  muse,  or  a  comic  actor. 

COMING-TO  (Afar.)  or  Coming-up,  in  French  mbarder 
rttt  xmUy  the  place  where  the  Teasel  stops  in  approaching 
the  wind. 

COMINGE  {Mil.)  French  for  a  shell  of  extreme.magnitude, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  person  who  invented  it. 

COMIT  ATU  commisso  {Lavo)  a  writ  of  commission,  whereby 
the  sheriff  is  authorized  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of 
the  county. — Contain  et  castro  commisso,  a  writ  whereby 
the  charge  of  the  county,  together  with  the  keeping  of  a 
castle,  is  committed  to  the  sheriff.    Reg.  Orig.  295. 

COMIT A'TUS  {Arc/urol.)  1.  A  county.  2.  A  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  place.  Malth.  Parr,  Ann.  1234. 


COMITIA  {Ant,)  an  assenbly  of  the  people  cotiTened  by 
t^oper  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  magistrates 
and  making  laws.  It  was  HlEewise  called  comitia  ealatot 
from  the  old  Latin  calo,  to  call  or  tiHnmon;  because  it  was 
summoned  b^  the  public  crier  on  special  occasion.  The 
comitia  was  first  held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  but  afterwards, 
occasionaU}^,  in  the  Comitium.  [vide  Comitiim}  The  peo- 
ple also,  originally,  gave  their  votes  vivS  voce  ;  but  io  pro- 
cess of  time  this  was  superseded  by  the  use  «f  tabeUtgt  or 
tablets. 

The  comiUa  was  distinguished,  according  to  the  mode  of 
voting,  into  the  Com&ia  eurtata,  the  Comitia  eenturi^, 
and  the  Comitia  tributa,— Comitia  curvata,  so  called 
because  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  curia,  or  parishes, 
was  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  most  commonly  held 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  priests,  or  making  par^ 
ticular  laws.— Comtfro  centuriata,  at  which  the  people 

fave  their  sufirages  by  centuries,  was  instituted  by 
ervius,  not  only  for  the  appointment  of  the  chief  ma- 

fistrates,  but  for  making  laws,  deciding  causes,  and 
etermining  the  most  important  concerns  of  state.  As 
tlie  consuls  were  specially  chosen  at  this  comiti^  it  was 
also  called,  on  that  occasi<Hi,  the  Comitia  consularia, 
which  was  held  at  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  At  its  first  institution  the  kings  alone  had  the 
power  of  calling  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  afterwards 
this  right  was  vested  in  the  chief  officers,  and  exercised 
most  commonly  by  the  consuls. — Comitia  tributa,  so 
called  because  the  peo[)le  ^ve  their  votes  by  tribes,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  instituted  in  the  year  263  U.  C. 
when  it  was  convened  by  Sp.  Sictnius,  the  tribune,  on 
the  occasion  of  Coriolanus.  This  assembly  was  con- 
vened by  the  tribunes  independently  of  the  senate,  for 
the  purpose  of  enacting  such  laws  as  were  proposed  by 
the  plebeian  officers,  which  enactments  were  distin- 
guished by  tlie  name  of  plebit-dta.  Diouyt.  HaL  1.  4, 
&c. ;  Lvo.  1. 1,  c.  44,  60,  &c ;  Aul.  GeL  J.  13,  c.  15 ; 
1. 15,  c.  27j  Manui.  de  Com./  S^on,  de  Anttq,  Jmr, 
Civ.  Roman.  1. 1,  c.  17  apud  Gren*  Tket.  Antiq,  Rom. 
torn.  1 ,  &C. 

COMlTIAfLIS  MORBUS  (Med.)  another  name  fbr  the 
epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness ;  so  called,  because  if  any  per- 
son in  the  Roman  comitia  was  attacked  with  it,  the  assem- 
bly was  dissolved. 

COMITl'SSiE  PULVIS  (Med.)  Peruvian  Bark. 

COMITI'VA  {Archaol.)  1.  A  companion  or  fellow  traveller. 
Brompt.  Regn.  H.  2.  2.  A  band  of  robbers.  Walsingh. 
Ann.  13G6. 

COMITIUM  {Ant.)  a  part  of  the  Roman  Forum  where  the 
Comitiata  atriaUt  used  sometimes  to  assemble,  and  causes 
were  heard. 

Plaut.  Poen.  act.  3,  seen.  6,  v,  12. 

Plaut.  Cure. 

Qui  pt^uruM  comvntr*  vult  homhiem  mitto  in  eomiliufli, 

Varr.  de  Ling.  Lot.  1.  4.  c.  32 ;  Cie.  in  Verr.  3 ;  Liv.  1.  1, 

c.  36 ;  Plin.  1.  4,  ep.  2 ;  Sigom  de  Jud.        apud  Gtwv, 

Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  1. 
COMMA  (Grain.)  iUit.fA»,  one  of  the  points  or  stops  used, 

marked  tnu;  ( ,  )  to  denote  the  smallest  pause,  or  rest, 

between  words  or  sentences. 
Comma  {Mus.)^  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  9th  part  of  a 

tone,  or  the  interval  whereby  a  semitone  or  a  perfect  tone 

exceeds  the  imperfect. 
COMMAGE'NUM  {Med.)  vide  Comagena. 
COMMA'ND  {MiL)  or  the  xvord  of  Command^  a  term  used 

by  the  officers,  in  exercise  or  upon  service ;  also,  **  To  have 

in  command,"  a  form  of  expression  used  by  any  one  writing 

with  ttie  authority  or  ^^uctu|»g  fi|^^^jC^oyg^ifder-in- 
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Chief — Commandt  in  F^ch  commandemeiit,  «igni6es  alfo 
a  particular  situation  in  a  fortification,  which  it  diffiarentl^ 
distinguished^  as -—A  command  in  Jhmt,  when  any  emi-- 
nence  is  directly  focinff  the  work  miich  it  commands. — 
A  command  in  rear,  when'the  same  is  behind  the  worlc.^ — 
A  command  hf  en^ade,  when  an  eminence  is  iJteated 
alone  the  line  of  any  work. 
COMMANDA'NT  {Mii.)  the  officer  who  has  the  command 
ef  a  sarrison,  fort,  castle,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the  com- 
manderj  which  commonly  used  for  erne  who  comnuDds  a 
body  of  men. 

CoHHAKDAHT  {Mar.)  that  officer  on  whom  the  command 
den^Tca  in  absence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  which  it 
ii  usual  to  prefix  his  rank,  as  Lieutenant-Commandant, 
Cm>tain-Commandant> 

COMMA'NDE  (Mil.)  French  for  a  rope  made  use  of  in 
p<mtoons. 

Coumamde'  {MiL)  a  French  term  signiffing  to  be  under 
orders. 

COMMAfNDEMENT  {Mil.)  a  French  term  signifying  any 
spot  that  is  higher  than  another  ;  it  is  called  simpie  when 
the  difiwence  between  the  two  heights  is  9  feet  only ; 
double  when  18,  and  so  on  progressively,  [vide  Command^ 
—Commandement  ordre  de,  a  right  of  command  which 
formerly  existed  in  the  French  service,  between  officers  of 
ih&ntr^  and  cavalry.  In  fortified  towns  this  right  belonged 
to  the  infantry,  and  in  the  open  country  to  the  cavalry. 

COMMA'NDEK  {Mil.)  he  who  has  the  command  of  a  body 
of  men.  —  Commander  in  chteft  in  the  British  army,  is  he 
who  has  the  supreme  command  over  all  his  Majesty's  land- 
fiHces  in  Great  Britain,  and  acts  immediately  for  the  King. 

CoHMANnER  in  chief  {Mar.)  the  chief  admiral  in  any  port, 
or  on  any  station,  appointed  to  hold  command  over  all 
other  admirals  withm  that  jurisdiction.  —  Commanderf 
otherwise  called  the  Master,  is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  a 
post-captain,  who  has  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war  under 
18  guns,  a  sloop  of  mv,  araoed  ship,  or  bomb-veaseL 

CoHUAKDER,  Knight  (Her,)  vide  Kn^kt. 

CouHAiTDBR  IMcM.)  ft  beetle  or  rammer  used  by  paviourB. 

COMM  A'NDERY  {jirchaoL)  a  certain  benefice  belonging  to 
a  military  «4er ;  as  the  messuage  and  tenements  of  lands, 
whidi  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
which  were  given  to  Henry  VlII.  was  called  a  coraman- 
dery.    Stat.  32,  Hen.  8,  c.  20. 

COMMA'NDING  ground  {Mil.)  a  rising  erouod  which 
overlooks  an^  strong  place :  tins  may  be  either  front,  re- 
verse, or  enfilade,    [vide  Command'] 

CoUMANDiMo  sign*  (Aitron.)  the  first  signs  of  the  zodiac 
ore  so  called,  namely,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  and  Virgo. 

COMMA'NDMENT  {Law)  is  when  either  the  King  or  his 
justices  commit  a  person  to  prison  upon  their  authority. 

Commandment  {Fort.)  is  the  height  of  nine  feet  which 
one  place  has  above  another. 

COMMA'NSUM  {Med.)  vide  Apophlegmotismtit. 

COMMA'RCHIO  {ArcheBol.)  confines  of  land. 

COMMEATILIS  milet  {Ant.)  a  soldier  who  h  Allowed 
meat  and  commission  bread  fi>r  his  pay. 

COMMEATU'RA  {ArchaoL)  another  name  for  a  comroan- 
dery. 

COMMELI^NA  {Bot.)  a  genua  of  plants,  CUw  3  Triandria, 
Order  1  Mom^ynia. 

Generie  Character*.  Gal.  ^pathe  cordate*— Cor.  pHal* 
six ;  nectarie*  three.— Stam.  JlametO*  three ;  anthers 
ovate. — Fist,  germ  superior;  style  subulate ;  stigma 
um|de.— Per.  a^tsule  naked ;  seed*  two. 
Specie*.  The  species  are  perennials  or  annuals.  The  fol- 
-  lowing  are  perennials*  namely,  the — Commelim  afri- 
eanot  African  Commelioa,  native  of  Ethiopia. — (!!om- 
mc^ma  benghalentis,  &c.  seu  Ephemerumt  &c.  East  In- 
dian CommeliiM,  natiTe  of  Bengal.— Csimne/uta  emta, 


seu  eorolU*,  &c.  weiajbliit.  Sic.  a  native  of  Vii^nis. — 
CommeUna  virgimcOf  seu  £phemerum,  &c.  native  of 
Vtr^nia. — Commdina  tuberdsa,  seu  coroUts,  &c  seu 
Jbliis,  &c.  seu  radice,  &c.  Tuberous- rooted  Commelina, 
native  of  Mexico. — Comme^ma  communis,  seu  procum^ 
■  bens.  Common  American  Commelina,  native  of  America. 
•~Commelina  vaginata,  native  of  tlie  East  Indies. — Com- 
melina nudijiora,  seu  Ephemerum,  &c.  native  of  the 
East  Indies.— Contfaefma  tpirata.  Spear-leaved  Comme- 
lina, an  annual,  native  of  the  West  indies — Commelina 
Zanonta,  seu  Zanonia,  &c.  seu  Tradescantia,  &c  Gen- 
tian-leaved Commelina,  native  of  the  W«t  Indies. 
COMMEMORA'TION  {Cut.)  the  solemn  remembrance  of 
some  remarkidjle  event,  parUcularl;  the  public  solemnity 
every  year  at  Oxford,  in  honour  of  the  foundeni  and  bene- 
factors. 

COMMEN'CEMENT  {Cus.)  an  academical  convention,  or 
an  annual  public  assembly  of  the  University  in  Cambridge,, 
answering  to  the  Act^  or  more  properly  the  Commemoration 
at  Oxford,    [vide  Commemoration] 

COMiVIE'NDAM  (Law)  a  void  benefice  commended  to  an 
able  clerk  till  it  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  In  this  case 
the  living  is  said  to  be  held  in  Commendam,  and  he  who 
holds  it  IS  called  the  commendatory.  There .  are  difibi;ent 
sorts  of  commendams,  w—Commendam  temestris,  a  pro- 
visional supplying  of  the  benefice  for  six  months  only.— 
Commendam  retinere,  i.  e.  for  a  bishop  to  retain  benefices  on 
his  preferment. — Commendam  recipere,  to  take  a  benefice,  de 
Novo,  in  the  bishop's  own  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  some  other 
patron  whose  consent  must  oe  obtained.  25  H.  8,  c.  21 . 

COMMEfNOATARY  {Law)  one  holding  a  church  living  in 
Commendam. 

COMMENDA'TORS  (Xdw)  secular  persons  upon  whom 
ecclesiastical  benefices  are  bestowed ;  so  called  because- 
the  benefices  were  commended  and  iatnisted  to  their  over- 
sight, not  as  proprietors,  but  as  tutors* 

COMMENDATO'RIUM  {Med.)  an  epithet  fw  the  trau- 
mi^c  bdsam,  wid  other  medicines,  on  account  Qi£  thtir 
lingular  virtues  and  usefulness. 

COMME'NDATORY  LeUtrs  {Lam)  Letters  sent  from  one 
bishop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  clergy,  or  others, 
of  his  diocese,  in  order  to  ensure  them  a  good  reception. 

COMMENDATI  Homines  {Archeeol.)  Alen  Hving  under 
the  protection  of,  and  doing  homage  to^  some  superior 
lord.  Sometimes  they  depended  on  several  lords,  and  did 
homage  to  each,  when  they  were  called  Commendati  de- 
midii.  They  had  likewise  persons  under  tliem  who  were 
called  Sttb-commendati. 

COMME'NSURABLE  {Math.)  B-iJ^/jnr^,  an  epithet  for 
either  magnitudes  or  numbers,  which  will  measure  one 
another,  or  which  may  both  be  measured  by  some  third. 

quantity,  as  in  the  annexed  Ai  t-  ,  ■^  ^  . 

figure;  if  A  B,  two  mag-  „   

mtudes,  one  S  and  the    , '      ^      '  ' 

other  3,  be  measured  ex-  ^  *~  ' 

actly  by  C,  a  third  magnitude,  supposed  to  be  1 , .  then  the 

'  magnitude  A  B  are  commensurable.  Numbers,  .whether 
integers  or  fractions,  are  commensurable,  when  any  other 
nunS>er  will  measure  or  £vide  tlwm  without  a  remaii^er ; 
as  6  and  8,  which  may  both  be  divided  by  %  and  or 
-fn  which  may  be  divided  by  or  -rVt^are  reapectively 
commentttraMe  nmiders.^Conunen»ura6le  in  Power,  iW«fb» 
r»|»fMTf«4  is  said,  according  to  Eudid,  of  right  lines,  when 
their  sc^uares  are  measured  bv  one  aiid  the  same  space  or 
superficies.  Euc.  Dff.  Elm,  L  10. — CommensureMe  surd* 
are  such,  as  being  reduced  to  their  least  terms,  become 
true  figurative  quantities  of  the  kind,,  and  are  therefore  as. 
a  rational  quantity  to  a  rational. 

COMME'NSUS  {Math.)  Commensuration,  rvi*.ft.tr^H,  the 
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CQ'MMBm'A'CULUM  a  wnd  whldi  those  who; 

were  going  to  Bacrtfice  held  m  their  band,  to  make  people 
stand  out  of  the  way.   Fest.  de  Verb.  Signify 

COMMENTARIE'NSIS  (ArcAaol.)  a  clerk,  or  one  who 
kept  a  register  of  an^  thing,  both  in  civil  and  military 
matters.    Ulp.  leg.  Div.  6  \  \  ff.de  Von.  Damn,  PauU. 

COMMENT A'RIUS  {Ardiaolli  a  brief  regiBter,  or  accouut 
of  things  as  tliey  occur. 

COMMENTARY  {LU.)  a  note,  or  something  added  to  the 
text  by  way  of  illustration. 

COMMERCE  (Com.)  Conmtrmm^  i.  e.  eomanuMio  ner- 
cium,  or  an  exchange  of  commodities ;  ugnifies  a  traffick- 

'  ing  or  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  by  means  of  exports 
and  imports,  according  to  specific  laws,  celled  the  i>x 
meradona.^Chamhen  of  assemblies  of  meT> 

chants  and  traders,  established  by  virtue  of  letters  patent 
from  the  sovereign,  who  are  invested  with  certain  privi- 
leges, particularly  that  of  hearing  and  deciding  causes, 
or  matters  of  dispute,  between  individuals  relative  to  trade. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  France  where  every  principal 
town  has  its  chamber  of  commerce. 
COMMERSO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pen- 
tandria.  Order  5  Peniagynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  one  leaf;  dtvuiont 
ovate. — Cor.  five-petalled ;  petals  linear;  nectary  five- 
parted;  divisions  lanceolate. — St  am.  ^laments  &ye;  an- 
thers roundish.— PisT.  germ  globular;  styles  five;  stig- 
mas globular — Psn.  capsule  globular ;  celu  two,  seeded ; 
seeds  ovate. 

species,  llie  only  species  is  the— ConwurMma  eehinatat 
Rettiaria,  Sfc.  sen  Dasypogony  a  tree,  native  of  tlie  So- 
ciety Isles. 

COMMETICS  {Med.)  a  name  for  certain  things  which 
give  beauties  not  before  in  being;  as  paints  to  the  face. 
Th^  are  said  to  differ  from  cosmetics,  which  are  only 
useful  in  preserving  beauties,  of  which  one  is  already  in 
poasesnon. 

CO'MMI  {Bat,)  t^ft^h  gum,  which,  withont  any  epithet, 
signifies  Gum  Arabic.  The  xt/K.^!  AtMor,  nientioned  by 
'  I^ppocrata,  in  his  second  book  de  Mtdkribiu,  is  the  same. 
Foe».  OBeonom.  Himoerat* 

COMMIN  A'TION  (Bcc.)  a  ceremony  in  the  Christian  church, 
which  consists  in  the  recital  of  God's  denunciations. 

COMMINUTION  {Mech,)  a  breaking  or  bruising  of  things 
into  yery  small  parts. 

CO'MMIS  (Com.)  French  for  a  clerk,  or  inferior  person, 
employed  in  nny  counting-house  or  oiBce. 

CO'MMlSSARY  {Ecc.)  Commissairct  a  church  oOicer,  who 
aupplies  the  bishop's  place  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  in  the  remote  parts  of  his  diocese,  or  in  such 
parishes  as  are  peculiar  to  the  bishop,  and  esempted  from 
the  archdeacon's  visitation.  4  Inst.  SSS.-^Conmissary 
court,  a  court  in  Scotland,  originally  constituted  for  exe- 
cuting a  certain  jurisdiction  in  their  name.  It  was  mo- 
dellea  by  Queen  Mary,  and  has  continued  in  being  ever 
nnce. 

CdHUiasABT  (Mi2.)  a  civil  officer,  who  was  appointed  to 
inspect  musters,  &c  They  are  distinguished  oy  ^Uffitrent 
names,  according  to  their  office,  M-^C^mmistttrjf-general 
of  the  Musters,  or  Muster-Mastcr-General,  in  French 
Commitsaires  des  guerres,  who  takes  account  of  the  strength 
of  every  regiment.— Conmuwar^  general  of  stores^  who  has 
charge  of  the  stores,  and  is  accomtidite  to  the  office  of 
OTdnance^ — Commitmry  of  aocouniSt  who  ocamines-  and 
controls  all  accounts  ia  uie  army  to  which  he  is  attached. 
^Commutary^eneral  ^ provisiont,  in  FVench  Cemmiuaire 
des  vivreSf  has  the  chai|^  of  furnishing  the  army  in  the 
field  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  forage,  &c. — Chief  com- 
miisary,  in  Prenoh  Commissaire  ordonnateurj  the  person  to 
whom  the  ohief  management  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment is  entrusted. 
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COMMr38K>N  {Lan)  the  warrant  or  letters  patent;  by 
which  all  persons  exercising  any  jurisdiction,  have  aitfho- 
rity  to  hear  and  determine  causes,  &c.  Commissions  are 
of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  du^  to 
be  discharged;  namely, — ComrtUssion  of  anlieipationt  a 
commission,  formerly  under  the  great  seal,  to  collect  a  tax 
or  subsidy  before  the  day.—Canmission  qf  assise,  [vide 
>tf«m«]— CtMMfRUMOR  of  astooiatioiJ,  a  commission  to  asso* 
ciate  two  or  more  learned. persons  with  the  justices.  Id  the 
several  circuits  and  counties  of  Wales,  &c — CoMmMnan 
qf  bankruptcy,  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal  U^&re 
or  more  conauauoaers,  to  inquire  into  the  particiilar  a&ks 
and  drcurostances  of  the  Bankrupt,  ana  to  act  .|br  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  according  to  the  atttute  made  for 
this  purpose.— CommmtOR  of  charitable  uses,  one  issuing 
out  of  Chancery  to  the  biabops,  to  inquire  into  any  abuSe 
or  misapplication  of  lands  given  to  charitable  uses. — Com- 
mission ^  dilegatet,  a  commission,  under  the  Great  fieftl, 
to  certain  persons,  generally  spiritual  lords,  to  sit  upoo  an 
appeal  to  the  King  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  any  ec- 
clesiastical cause.  25  //.  8,  c.  19. •^Covtmission  of  en- 
'  guiry  into  faults  a^inst  the  lata,  an  ancient  Commianon, 
set  forth  on  extraordinary  occasions  and  corruptions.— 
Conunissions  qf  ihe  peace,  special  commisBi<»is  under  the 
Great  Seal  to  fit  aod  proper  persons  appointed,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  upholding  Uie  lawsi 
and  maintaining  the  public  peace,  who,  on  that  account, 
are  called  Justices  of  the  Peace. — Comvmsion  ^ ike  Peaoe 
is  also  one  of  the  commissiona  of  assize,  [vide  Jsmr]— 
Commituon  o^  lunacy,  a  commission  out  of  Chancery,  to 
inquire  whether  any  person  be  a  lunatic  or  not :  so  that,  id 
the  former  case,  the  King  may  have  the  care  of  his  estaie, 
&C.— Commission  qf  Oyer  and  Terminer,  one  of  tbe  five 
commissions  of  assize,  [vide  Assixe'} — CommissioM  qfrf 
b^iont  otherwise  called  a  writ  qf  rebellion,  issued  against 
a  man,  who,  after  procUunatioD,  makes  defiudt  m  bis 
appearance.- CommiMton  qf  directed  to  cenun 

persons,  to  see  to  the  state  of  the  drains.  — f  mtrnwittirw 
qf  treaty  with  foreign  princes,  a  commission  granted  to  aaa- 
bassadors  and  ministers,  for  the  makir^  of  treaties,  &&— 
Comnusam  to  take  up  men  Jbr  war,  a  commisuoa  Sot  im- 
pressing men  into  the  king's  service  in  time  of  war.~CoM- 
mission  qf  Teinds,  a  court  at  Edinburgh,  which  came  in 
the  place  of  the  committee  of  Parliament,  for  erecting 
new  parishes,  and  valuing  teinds  for  the  suppcHt  of  the 
clergy. 

Commission  (Com.)  the  order  by  which  any  person  trafficks 
for  another;  also  the  per-centage  given. io  iiwtozs  and 
agents  for  transacting  the  business  of  ottierB.ry-Comiwnbn 
del  credere,  an  absolute  engagement  to  tlie  ptincipalr  from 
an  iniBurance  broker  in  effecting  an  insurance,  vdxicb  makes 
him  liable  in  the  first  instance,  and  at  all.  events,  though 
the  principal  may  resort  to  Uie  imderwriter  as  a  eoUatoal 
security. 

Commission  (Mil.)  the  warrant  or  authority  by  which  an 
individual  holds  any  post  in  the  army.— CommM^Jon  of  ar- 
ray, was  a  commission  issued  in  the  reign  jof  Henry  II. 
aod  his  successOTS,  to  certain  experienced  offiioos,  to  draw 
out  fit  men  for  tlie  service  in  each  county.  These  com- 
missions have  been  superseded  by  the  statutes  regarding 
the  nuUtia.t— CanuBunoM  mUtaire,  French  Sx  a  tempo- 
rary court  or  tribunal,  appointed  to  inquire  into.  ca[»tal 
ofiences. 

COMMFSSIONED  [MU.)  an-efHthet  for  an  officer  who  has 
a  warrant  or  commission,  in  distinction  fivm-the  non-com- 
missioned  officers,  or  such  .as  are  immediatdy  above  the 
rank  and  file, .  as.  Serjeants,  &c. 

COMMI'SSIONER  (Law)  one  who  has  a  commission  to 
execute  any  public  ofiice,  either  by  letters  patent,  the 
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miuionert  of  Customs,  &c.— Commissioners  Jbr  the  va- 
Utation  qf  teindst  those  appoioted  by  the  Parliament  for 
the  valuation  of  the  teinds  or  tithes  in  Scotland. — The 
King's  High  Commissioner,  the  person  who  represents  the 
King  in  Scotland, 

COMMISSU'RA  (Anat.)  an^  suture  or  juncture,  parti- 
cularly the  comers  of  the  hps  where  they  meet  together ; 
and  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  which  cross  and  join  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other,  as  the — Commissura  anterior  ce- 
rebri, the  substance  which  crosses  the  anterior  part  of  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain. — Commissura  magna  cerebri, 
the  substance,  otherwise  called  the  Corpus  callosum. — Com- 
missura posterior  cerebri,  the  substance  which  crosses  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle. 

COMMISSU'RE  {Mech.)  a  close  joiningof  planks,  stones,  &c. 

CoHMissuRB  (Anat,)  vide  Commissura. 

COMMISSU'UES  [Nat.)  a  term  used  br  some  authors  for 
the  small  pores  of  a  natural  body,  or  the  little  cavities  or  : 

■  clefts  that  are  between  the  particles  of  a  body,  especially 
when  the  particles  are  rather  broad  and  fla^  like  thin 
lamellse  or  plates. 

COMMITMENT  (Law)  the  tending  to  prison,  by  warrant 
or  order,  a  person  who  stands  chained  with  the  commis- 
sion of  any  crime. 

COMMFTTEE  {Law)  He  or  they  to  whom  the  ordering  of 
any  matter  is  referred  by  some  court,  or  other  persons 
concerned,  as  in  the  Parliament,  where  different  committees 
are  appointed  for  different  purposes,  as  Committees  of 
Privileges,  Committees  for  private  bills,  Election  Commit- 
tees, &c.— Committee  ^  the  Kin^,  a  widow  of  the  King's 
tenant,  so  called  as  bemg  committed  by  the  ancient  law  of 
the  land  to  the  King's  care  and  protection.  Kitch.Jbl,  160. 
—  Committee  of  a  Imatic,  &c.  the  person  to  whom  the  care 
and  custody  of  such  lunatic  is  committed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancen^. 

COMMl'XTION  (Law)  a  method  of  acquiring  property  in 
the  Scotch  law,  by  mixing  or  blending  substances  oelong- 
log  to  different  proprietors. 

CO'MMODATE  {Lato)  commodatumj  the  loan  or  free  con- 
cession of  any  thing  moveable,  or  immoveable,  on  con- 
dition of  restoring  again  the  same  individual  thins  af>er  a 
certain  time.  It  is  distinguished  from  a  loan  by  being 
gratuitous,  and  not  transferring  the  property;  so  that,  in 
■uch  case,  Uiti  thing  must  be  returned  in  essence,  and 
without  impairment. 

COMMODITY  {Com.)  my  ware,  or  merchandise,  which  a 
person  deals  or  trades  in.^ — Staple  ammodities,  such  wares 
and  merchandises  as  are  the  proper  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  country. 

CO'MMODORE  (Mar.)  in  French  Commandant  provisoire 
tfun  escadre;  a  general  officer  in  the  British  Navy  invested 
with  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  ships  of  war  des- 
tined for  any  particular  enterprise.  His  vessel  is  distin- 
guished from  the  inferior  ships  in  his  squadron  by  a  broad 
red  pennant  tapering  towards  the  outer  end,— 'Commodore 
is  also  a  title  given  by  courtesy  to  the  senior  captain  where 
three  or  more  ships  are  cruising  in  company. — Commodore 
<^ a  convoy  is  the  name  given  to  the  leading  ship  in  a  fleet 
of  merchantmen,  who  carries  a  light  in  her  tc^  to  direct 
the  rest  and  keni  them  together. 

COMMOIGNK  (£cc)  a  brother  monk  residing  in  the  same 
convent. 

CO'MMON  (Grow.)  is  an  epithet  which  denotes  belonging 
equally  or  alike,  in  which  proper  sense  it  is  applied  to 
noaai.  A  common  noun  is  a  name  common  to  many  things 
of  the  same  kind,  as  man,  horse,  in  distinction  £rrai  a 
proper  noun,  or  a  name  for  a  (miticular  individual,  as 
Alexander,  Bucephalus.  Common  is  also  applied  to  the 
gender  of  noons  which  are  both  masculine  ana  feminine ; 
and  dso  to  verbs  wUch  denote  both  action  and  pasnoo. 


CoMiMON  (Law)  as  a  noun,  implies  the  right  which  one  or 
more  persons  claim  in  another  man's  lands,  waters,  woods,, 
&c.  without  having  any  property  therein. — Common  of 
pasture,  or  the  right  of  pasture  in  common  with  others, 
IS  ihe  most  usual  kind  of  common ;  but  there  is  also 
Common  of  piscary,  or  Jishing,  and  Common  of  estovers. 
Common  of  turbary,  and  the  like.    Common  of  pasture  is 
divided  into  common  in  gross,  common  appendant,  com- 
mon appurtendart,  and  common  per  cause  de  vicinage. — 
Common  in  gross  is  a  liberty  to  have  common  alone,  with- 
out any  Iani&  or  tenements  granted  by  deed  to  a  man  and 
his  heirs,  &c.  F.  N.  B.  37.— Common  appendant,  a  right, 
appended  or  attached  to  a  man's  arable  land,  of  putting 
beasts  commonable  into  another  man's  ground.  F.N.B.180.  - 
—Common  appurtenant  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in 
this,  that  it  may  be  severed  from  the  land  whereto  it  ap- 
pertains.— Common  per  cause  de  vicimge,  or  common  by 
reason  of  neighbourhood,  is  a  liberty  that  tenants  of  one 
lord  have  to  common  with  the  tenants  of  another  lord. 
Common  is  also  attached  as  an  epithet  to  many  other 
things,  namely — Comnuin  Bench,  bancus  communis,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.-— 
Common  Coun^,  a  court  in  the  city  of  London,  com- 
posed of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  citizens,  called  common-counctlmen.— 
Common  or  Tovm  Clerk,  an  officer  in  a  city  who  kcejis 
the  original  charters,  &c.  of  the  city.— Common  Cryer, 
an  officer  in  the  City  who,  with  the  Serjeant  at  Arms, 
summons  all  executors  and  administrators  of  freemen  to 
appear  and  to  bring  inventories  of  their  estates,  &c. — 
Common  day  of  a  fiea  in  land  signifies  an  ordinary  day 
in  court  as  Octabis  Hilarii  Quindena  Pascha,  &c.  men- 
tioned in  Stat.  51  //.  3;  stat.  2  and  stat.  3. — Common 
Jield  land,  the  same  as  Common  of  Pasture. — Common 
Jine,  a  small  sum  of  money  which  the  resiants  of  some 
leets  pay  to  the  lord. — Common  hunt,  an  officer  in  the 
City  who  has  charge  of  the  hounds  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  citizens,  and  attends  them  in  hunting  when 
they  please.— Common  intendment^  the  common  meaning 
or  understanding  according  to  the  subject  matter,  not 
strained  to  any  unusual  interpretation.-— Common  Lava, 
the  law  of  this  kingdom,  grounded  on  thegenml  customs 
of  the  realm,  as  it  was  holden  before  any  statute  was 
enacted  in  Parliament  to  alter  the  same,  whence  the 
King's  courts  of  justice  are  called  Common  Law  Courts. 
— CwRffton  Pleas,  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  one  of  the 
King's  courts  now  held  in  Westminster  HsJl,  although 
formerly  moveable.   In  this  court  all  actions  popular, 
and  actions  penal,  of  debt,  &c,  are  tried  before  four 
judges,  who  are  created  by  letters  patent.    The 'other 
officers  of  this  court  are  the  Custos  Brevium,  PrtAhono- 
taries,  their  Secondaries,  Chirographer,  fourteen  FUaxers, 
four  Exigenlers,  Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver,  of  tlte  Trea- 
sury, of  the  Essoins,  of  the  Warrants,  &c.    [vide  Custos, 
Clerk,  6iC^ — Common  Prayer,  the  liturgy,  or  public  form 
of  prayer  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  used 
in  all  churches  and  chapels  at  stated  penods.—  Common 
Serjeant,  one  of  the'  City  officers  who  attends  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  on  court-days,  and  is  in 
couqpil  wi^  them  on  all  occasions,  within  uid  without 
the  precincts  of  the  City. — Common  meal  is  understood  in 
our  law  to  signify  puwcum  bonum,  which  is  the  thing 
most  consults;  and  on  that  account  monopolies,  ana 
whatever  interferes  with  free  trade,  and  the  like,  are  void 
in  law. 

CoHHON  centering  {Carpent.)  a  centering  without  trusses* 
having  a  tie-beam  at  the  botxom.'- Common  JoistM,  the 

,  beams  in  .nngle,  naked  flooring,  to  which  the  joists  are- 
fixed. — Canmon  njlers,  those  to  whidi  Ikel^rardiiiff-dot/^ 
lathing  is  fixed.  Digitized  byVjOVJ^  It. 
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Common  {Math,)  an  epithet  for  any  angle,  linej  or  measure^ 
&C.  that  belongs  to  two  or  more  figurest  &c.  of  the  same 
kind,  as  a  common  angle,  a  common  ude,  a  common  base, 
&c. — Common  measurCt  or  common  divisor,  tbat  number 
which  measures  or  divides  two  others  without  a  remainder : 
thus,  of  8  and  12  the  common  measure  is  2  or  4.  The 
greatest  common  measure  is  the  greatest  number  that  con 
measure  two  other  numbers  :  so  of  8  and  12  the  greatest 
common  measure  is  4. 

Common  (Bot.)  an  epithet  applied,  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word,  to  several  parts  of  plants,  as  communis  semmot 
a  bud  containing  both  leaves  and  flowers;  pedunculus 
communist  a  peduncle  bearing  several  flowers;  perianlhtum 
commune,  a  perianth  which  is  common  to  several  flowers,  or 
encloses  several  distinct  fructiBcations,  as  in  St/ngenesia ; 
receptaculum  commune,  a  receptacle  which  connects  severid 
distmct  fructifications,  as  in  the  Si^n^enesia. 

Common- Council- Man  (Law)  a  citizen  of  London  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Common-Council. 

Common-Place-Book  (Li<.)  a  book,  or  register,  which  a 
person  keeps  Tor  binuelf,  and  in  which  he  notes  down  all 
that  he  aeesj  hears,  or  reads  of,  that  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. 

Common  Places  {Rhet.)  are  the  same  as  what  are  more 

generally  called  topics,    [vide  TWcs] 
Common  rajr  ((%><•)  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 

concurrence  of  the  two  optical  axes,  through  the  middle 

of  the  right  line  pasnng  through  Uie  centre  of  Uie  pupil 

of  the  eye. 

Common  sensory  (Anat.)  is  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is 
sopposed  to  be  the  seat  of  all  sensation,  where  the  soul 
takes  cognizance  of  the  objects  which  present  themselves 
to  the  8enses.~-Con»n(nt  receptacle,  the  name  for  a  receptacle 
which  is  supposed  to  receive  the  chyle  and  the  lymph,  al- 
though its  existence  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

Common  signs  (Astrol.)  a  name  given  to  Gemini,  Virgo, 
Sagittarius,  and  Pisces. 

Common  Time.  {Mus.)  is  four  or  two  crotchets  in  a  bar. — 
Common  chord  is  Uie  combination  of  the  third,  fifth,  and 
eighth  of  any  note. 

COMMONAiTY  (PoUt.)  the  middle  sort  of  the  King's 
subjects,  or  such  of  the  Commons  as  being  raised  above 
the  peasantry  are  eligible  to  offices,  and  are  only  one  de- 
gree inferior  to  burgesses. 

CO'MMONER  (PolS.)  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

CoHHONBR  (Cutt.)  a  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
who  is  on  tne  usual  footing,  in  distinction  from  the  gentle- 
man  commoner ^  who  enjo^  certdn  privileges.  . 

COMMON  Pleas  (Lava)  ride  Common, 

COMMONS  (Polit,)  in  the  general  sense,  the  whole  people 
of  Ebglaod,  in  distinction  from  the  nobility ;  but,  m  the 
restricted  and  more  usual  acceptation,  the  body  of  Knights^ 
Burgesses,  &c.  who  represent  the  Commons  in  Parliament. 
—'House  of  Commons^  or  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  so  called  because  they  re- 
present the  Commons  of  the  realm. 

Commons  (Cits.)  the  provision  which  each  member  in  a 
college  takes  at  the  common  meal. 

Commons  (Law)  or  Doctors'  Commons,  sometimes  termed 
the  college  of  Civilians,  a  college  founded  by  Dr.  Harvey, 
dean  of  the  Arches,  for  the  professors  of  civil  law  residing 
in  London,  who  live  in  a  collegiate  manner  commoning 
together.  To  this  college  belong  thirty-four  proctors,  who 
manage  causes,  &c. 

COMMONWEA'LTH  (Polit.)  is  tiiat  form  of  govenmient 
in  which  the.  administration  of  public  a&irs  is  open,  or 
common  to  all  or  voaaj  persons,  witiiout  spedal  regard  to 
rank  or  property,  aa  dutingvlsbed  from  monarchy  or  aria- 
tocraqr.  In  this  seme  the  government  of  England,  after 


the  death  of  Charles  I,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Commmwealth  until  the  Protectorate  or  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

CO^MMORANCY  (Lata)  an  atwding  dwelling,  or  continuing 
as  an  inhabitant  in  any  place.  It  consists  pn^>erly  in  lying 

usually  in  any  place. 
CCMMORTH  (Law)  from  the  British  Cymroorth,  i.  e.  «bA- 

sidium ;  a  contribution  which  was  gathered  at  marriages, 

and  when  young  priests  said  or  sung  their  first  masses,  ftc. 

Stat.  4  Hen,  4,  c.  27  ;  Stat.  26  Hen.  8,  c,  6. 
COMMCySlS  (Mif.)  M/A^MM-tf,  the  first  stratum  of  gummy 

matter  with  which  bees  line  their  hives. 
CoMMOSis  (Mech.)  vide  Commetics. 

CO'MMOTE  (Law)  I.  Haifa  cantred,  or  hundred,  in  Wa]e^ 
containing  fifty  villages.  Stat.  Wall.  12  Ed.  1.  2,  A 
great  seignoiy,  or  lordship,  including  diven  manors.  Co, 
Lit.  5. 

COMMU'NA  (Lflttj)  the  Common  of  pasture. 
CCyMMUNANCE  (Low)  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  body 

of  commoners,  who  had  a  ri^t      commoning  in  open 

fields,  &c. 

COMMtPNE  Condtium  (Lme)  the  common  council  of  the 
king  and  pec^le  assembled  in  parliament.— Ctmntimw  Ctu^ 
todtOf  a  writ  which  ondentiy  lay  for  the  lord  aiiose  tenant, 
holding  by  knight's  service,  died  and  left  a  son  under  age, 
against  a  stranger  who  entered  the  land,  and  obtained 
ward  of  the  body.  Fitz.  Nat.  Brev.  89;  Heg.  Orig.  161. 
—Communia  Ptac&a  non  tenetidn  in  Scacoario,  an  ancitot 
writ  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
forbidding  them  to  hold  plea  between  common  persons, 
i.  e.  not  ^btors  to  the  king,  where  neither  of  the  parties 
belong  to  the  same. 

COMMU'NIBUS  locis  {Lit.)  a  term  often  used  by  writers 
for  some  medium,  or  mean  relation  between  several  places, 
as  taking  one  place  with  another :  thus,  as  Dr.  Keil  sup- 
poses the  ocean  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  deep,  communiims 
locis,  i.  e.  at  a  medium,  or  taking  one  place  with  another. 
— Communibus  annis  is  said,  in  respect  to  time,  as  the 
former  phrase  is  in  respect  to  place.  The  depth  of  rain, 
according  to  Mr.  Derharo,  were  it  to  stagnate  on  the  earth, 
would  amount,  eommunibut  annis,  L  e.  cme  year  with  an- 
other, to  424  inches  in  Lancashire,  19  at  Paris,  at 
Zurich,  &C. 

COMMU'NIC  ANT  (Eoc.)  one  who  partakea  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

COMMUNICAOTES  j^Ares  {Med.)  a  name  for  two  fever* 
which  afflict  a  person  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
paroxysm  of  the  one  beginning  as  the  paroxysm  of  the 
other  ceases. 

COMMUOjillCATING  doors  {Archit.)  doors  which,  when 
open,  throw  two  apartments  into  one. 

COMMUNICATION  {Law)  a  discourse  between  several 
parties  without  coming  to  an  agreement,  upon  which  no  ac> 
tion  can  be  grounded. 

CoMMONicATiON,  Line  of  {Mil.)  a  term  in  strate^,  or  mo- 
dem tactics,  to  denote  the  line  which  communicates  with 
the  line  of  operation,  and  proceeds  from  the  base  point. 

Communication,  Lines  of  (Fort.)  trenches  made  to  pre- 
serve a  safe  correspondence  betwixt  two  posts  or  fort^  or 
at  a  siege  between  two  approaches. 

Communication  of  motion  {Meek,)  that  act  of  a  moving 
body,  by  which  it  gives  motion,  or  transfers  its  motion  to 
another  body. 

Communication  (I^el.)  a:*KK»^atrf,  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  orator  holds  a  conference,  as  it  were,  with  his 
audience.  Cic,  Or.  1.  3,  c.  5S ;  and  Orat,  c.  S9  ;  Q^intil- 
lian.  Instil.  1.  9,  c.  2  ;  Jtd,  RuHnian.  p.  26. 

Communication  ^  Moms  (Thedl.)  the  communication  of 
the  attributes  of  one  nature  in  <H«^a/ipJi^M]t|^  of 
another.  Digitized  by  VjOUy  It. 
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COMMU'NIOK  (Eec.)  «  name  given  to  tbe  Sacrament  of 
the  Iiord't  Supper,  from  tbe  common  participation  of  the 
,    iaithful  therein, — ComMuniou  service^  the  t^ce  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.— Communhm  table,  the  table  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  round  trhich  the  oommimicanta  kneel  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
GOMMU'iJITY  (i^w)Tide  Commonalty.— Commmut^  Kgni- 
&es  also  sometimes  the  joint  property  in  effects  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  It  is  either  tacit  or  continued. — Tacit  Com- 
munity is  that  which  is  contracted  between  a  man  and  woman 
by  the  mere  mingling  of  their  effects,  provided  they  have 
lived  tt^fether  a  year  and  a  6a.y.~^Conttnued  Community  is 
Uiat  which  subsists  between  two  persons  joined  in  marrif^^e, 
■nd  tbe  minor  children  of  that  marriage,  when  the  survivor 
has  not  made  an  inventory  of  the  effects  in  possession  dur- 
ing tbe  marriage. 
COMMUTATION,  Anekof  (Astron:\  the  distance  between 
tiie  Sim's  tme  place  mim  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a 
planet  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  [vide  Angle'} 
CouuuTATiOH  {RheL)  ^nfMrmfiaJatf  a  Bgure  of  speech  where- 
by a  complete  transposition  of  the  words  takes  place; 
as  '*  1  do  not  live  that  I  may  eat,  but  I  eat  that  I  may 
live."    Cic.  ad  Heren.  1.  4,  c.  48 ;  Qaintil.  Jatiit.  1.  9,  c.  3. 
COMMUTATIVE  Justice  (iate)  that  justice  which  ought 

to  be  observed  in  buying  and  selling,  &c. 
TO  COMMUTE  {Law)  to  substitute  one  punishment  in  the 

place  of  a  greater. 
COMOCLA'OIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Claia  3  Trian- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia, 
Generic  Character!.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  three.    Stau.  Jilaments  three  ;  anthera  roundish. 
— PisT.  germ  ovate ;  atyle  none ;  atigma  obtuse.— Pes. 
drupe  oblong ;  aeed  nut  membranaceous. 
Species.   The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Comocladia  intC' 
grifiiUa,  seu  Paimus/hc.  native  of  America. — Como- 
cladia dentatOf  native  of  South  America. — Comocladia 
ilici/blia.  Ilex,  &c.  seu  Dofionaa^  &c.  native  of  the  Ca 
ribbee  Islands. 

Comnorth. 

nnteus's  Natural  Orders,  con- 
e  spikes. 

for  the  spike  of  a  flower  which 
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COMORTH  {Archaoi.) 
COMaSA  (Bot,)  one 
nsting  of  plants  with 
COMCXSE  (£o<.)  ane 

terminates  with.a  coj/Ztity  or  luit. 
CO'MPACT  (^otrVan  agreement  or  bargun. 
■CoupACT  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  loaf  having  its  ptrip  of 

a  close  firm  texture. 
COMPA'CTION  {Phy.)  the  drawing  together,  or  strengthen- 
ing a  body  or  substance  by  its  having  less  parts,  or  by  the 
-    closer  adhesion  of  the  parta;  it  is  usually  opposed  to  diffu- 
sion. 

COMPA'GNE  (Afar.)  French  for  a  room  or  cabin  belong- 
ing to  the  chief  of  a  galley. 

CO^MPAN  (Com.)  a  silver  coin  current  in  several  parts  of 
India,  and  worth  about  nine  sols  French  money,  but  its 
value  is  subject  to  fluctuation. 

CO'MPANAGE  (Archaol.)  any  sort  of  victuals  which  is 
'    eaten  with  bread. 

COMPA'NION  (Her)  a  term  applied  to  knights  of  some 
orders,  in  distinction  from  commander,  &c. ;  as  C.  B., 
Companion  of  the  Bath;  C.  G.,  Companion  of  the 
Garter,  &c. 

CoMPANiOM  (Print.)  the  fellow  press-man,  or  he  who  works 
with  another  at  the  ^ress ;  also  a  fellow  compositor,  or 
one  who  is  engaged  with  others  on  the  same  work. 

CouPANioN  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  wooden  porcb  placed  over  the 
entrance  or  stair-case  of  the  master's  cabin. — Compamon- 
LaddeTf  in.  French  fcheile  da  commandement,  the  ladder  in 
ships  of  war,  by  wiiich  the  officers  ascend  to,  and  descend 
from,  the  quarter-deck. 


I  CO'MPAKT  (Xoa)  a  society,  4v  corporate  body,  such  as 
(he  chartered  companiei  tradesmen  m  the  city  of 
London. 

Company  (Com.)  a  trading  association  in  which  several 
merchants  form  a  joint  stock,  with  which  they  trade  for 
the  common  interest  of  the  stock-holders.  The  most  im- 
portant company  of  this  kind  is  that  knoi^n  by  the  name  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

CouPANY  (Mil.)  an  indeterminate  number  of  foot  or  artil- 
lery, varying  from  50  to  120,  commanded  by  a  captain, 
lieutenant,  and  an  ensign. — Free  Company,  an  irregular 
corps  acting  like  a  detached  army,  either  by  itself,  or  in 
conjunction  with  some  of  its  own  kind. — Independent  Com- 
pony,  a  company  which  is  not  incorporated. 

CouPAHY  (Mar.)  the  whole  crew  of  a  ship,  including  the 
officers. — Company,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  make  a 
charter-party  among  themselves  to  sail  together  on  certain 
conditions  for  mutual  protection. 

CO'MPAUATES  (Log^  things  compared  with  one  another, 
as  "  The  life  of  a  man  with  a  leaf." 

COMPARATIVE  degree  (Gram.)  the  second  degree  of 
comparison,  as  better,  the  middle  degree  between  good 
and  best. 

Comparative  Anatomy  (Anat.)  the  anatomy  of  animals  for 

the  purpose  of  comparing  the  corresponding  parts  in  dif- 

ft;rent  animal  bodies. 
COMPA'RISON  of  Ideas  (log.)  the  setting  of  two  ideas 

together  for  the  purpose  of  observing  their  agreement  or 

difference. 

Comparison  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  things  are 
considered  in  relation  to  others  for  the  purpose  of  heighten* 
ing  the  effect  of  the  representation. — Paralld  conyparison 
is  the  putting  of  two  persons  or  things  together  m  order 
to  observe  their  agreement  or  difierence. 

COMPA'RTIMENT  (Archit.)  vide  Compartment. 

COMPARTITION  (Archit.)  the  graceful  distribution  of  the 
whole  ground-plot  uf  a  building. 

COMPA'RTMENT  (Arclut.)  or  compartiment,  a  proportion- 
able division,  in  a  building ;  a  particular  square,  or  some 
device  marked  in  an  ornamental  part  of  the  building. — 
Compartment  of  Tiles,  an  arrangement  of  white  or  red 
tiles  varnished  for  the  decoration  of  a  roof. — Compartment 
is  also  the  symmetrical  dispoution  of  figures  to  adorn 
pannds. 

CoMPARTHEHT  (Point.)  a  regular  orderly  disposition  of 
figures  about  any  picture,  map,  or  draught,  &c. 

CoHPAXTMBHT  (Hort.)  a  bed,  border,  or  knot,  being  a  de- 
sign composed  of  several  different  figures  dUpoira  with 
symmetry  to  adorn  a  parterre. 

COMPARTMENTS  (Her.)  are  partitions  and  quarterings 
of  the  escutcheon,  according  to  the  number  of  coats  in  it, 
when  the  arras  of  several  families  are  home  in  one  and 
the  same  coat,  in  consequence  of  marriages,  &c. 

CO'MPASS  (Mar.)  or  Mariners'  compastf  an  instrument  used 
by  mariners  to  point  out  the  course  at  sea,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  about  the  fourth  century.  It  consists 
of  a  card  or  fly,  a  needle,  and 
a  box. — llie  card  is  a  circle 
of  stiff  varnished  paper  re- 
presenting the  horizon,  and 
divided  into  thirty-two  parts, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  by 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  called 
pointSt  or  rhumbs  i  [vide 
AAufflisl  thte  four  principal 
of  which  are  called  cardinal 
minis s  namely,  North,  South, 
East,  and  West— The  needle 
is  a  small  bar  of  steel  made  magnetic 
3  Q^igitized  by 
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propraty  of  ^ntiog  one  of  its  ends  to  the  Korth  pole. — 
The  boXf  whirh  immediately  containi  the  card  and  needle, 
is  made  of  brass,  and  is  hung  within  a  wooden  one  by 
two  concentric  rings,  called  pm&aUt  ao  fixed  by  cross 
centres  to  the  box,  Uiat  the  inner  one,  or  compass  box, 
retains  ita  horisontal  jiosition  lA  all  motions  of  the  ship. 
The  top  of  Uie  box  u  covered  with  _glass  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  distuibing  the  needle.— ^jnmitfA  eompau  differs 
from  die  common  compass  in  that  the  circumference  of 
the  card  or  box  is  divioed  into  d^rees ;  and  an  index  is 
likewise  fitted  to  the  box  with  two  sights  through  which 
observations  of  the  sun  or  stars  may  be  taken.—  Variation 
of  the  compass  or  needle,  [vide  Variation'} — Compass  dials, 
small  dials  fitted  into  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  show  the 
hour  of  the  day  by  the  needle  that  indicates  how  to  place 
them  right ;  for,  by  turning  the  dial  about,  the  cock  or 
style  stands  directly  over  the  needle. 

COMPASS-SAW  (Carpent.)  a  saw  with  an  edge  so  tiroad, 
and  the  back  so  thin,  that  it  may  easily  follow  the  broad 
edge  without  having  its  teeth  set.  Its  use  is  to  cut  a  round, 
or  any  other  comAass  kerf. 

COMPASS-TIMBER  ^Mar.)  timber  incurvated  or  arched 
for  the  building  of  ships. 

CO'MPASSES  (Math.)  or  pair  of  compasses,  a  mathematical 
instrument  whidi  consists  of  two  sharp'pointed  branches 
or  len  of  brass,  &c.  for  describing  circles,  measuring,  and 
dividmg  liues,  &c.  They  are  distinguished  according  to 
their  particular  coniAruction,  form,  use,  &c.  into— ^ram 
compasses,  which  consist  of  a  long  straight  beam  or  bar 
carrying  two  brass  cursors,  and  are  used  tot  drawing  large 
citia.'ea.—Bofai-ampassest  a  small  sort  of  compasses  which 
serve  to  describe  arcs  or  circumferences  vith  a  ven' 
small  radiu8.^Ca/(W  compasses,  [vide  Caliber]'^Clock- 
maker's  compasses  are  jointed  like  tlie  common  compttsses, 
with  a  quadrant  or  bow,  like  the  spring  compasses,  serving 
to  keep  the  instrument  firm  at  any  opening. — Ctflindrical, 

.  or  spherical  compasses,  consist  of  (our  branches  joined  in  a 
c^tre,  two  of  them  being  circular,  and  t«o  flat.  Their 
use  is  to  take  the  diameter  of  cylindrical  bodies. — Elliptical 
compasses,  or  those  which  are  used  for  drawing  ellipses, 
are  of  a  complicated  structure.— Gtfrman  compasses  nave 
the  legs  bent  out  a  little,  so  that  when  shut  the  points 
only  meet,^ — Hair-compasses,  a  sort  of  compasses  so  con- 
trived withinside,  by  a  small  adjusting  screw  to  one  of  the 
legs,  as  to  take  an  extent  to  a  hair's  breadth. — Propor- 
tional compasses,  those  whose  joint  lies  not  at  the  end  of 
the  legs,  but  between  the  points  terminating  each  leg. — 
Spring  compassest  or  dividers,  arc  made  of  hardened  steel, 
with  an  arched  head,  which,  by  its  spring,  opens  the  lees. 

 Triangular  compasses,  the  common  compasses  with  the 

addition  of  a  third  leg  or  point,  which  has  a  motion  every 
way.  Their  use  is  to  take  three  points  at  once. — Trisecting 
compassesf  for  the  trisecting  angles  mechanically. — Turn-up 
compasses  Ait^  from  the  common  sort  only  by  having  two 
other  points  added  towards  the  bottom  of  the  legs ;  the 
object  of  which  is  to  save  the  trouble  of  changing  points. 

CO'MPASSING  i^Mar.)  tlie  act  of  bending  Umber  into  a 
curve  for  the  building  of  ships. 

COMPELLATl'VUS  {Archaol.)  an  adversary,  or  accuser. 
Leg,  Athelitan. 

COilPE'NDIUM  ( Jni.)  I.  Whatever  is  got  by  saving.  2,An 

'  abridgement. 

COMFERENDIKATIO  (Ant.)  a  delay  of  the  action  or 
pleading  until  the  third  day  following.  Ascon,  in  Cic. 
p.  76 ;  Alamtt.  de  Leg,  c.  22 ;  Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  32. 

COMPEIITO'KIUM  (Lau)  a  judicial  inquest  in  the  civil 
law,  made  by  delegates  or  commissioners,  to  find  out,  and 
to  relate  the  truth  of  a  cause. 

CO'MPETENCE  iV/ito'nr  {MS.)  French  for  military  cog- 
nizance. 


COMPETENCY  {Ltm)  the  power  of  a  judge,  ot  6t  msj 
court,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  in  question. 

CO'MPETITOR  (Polit.)  a  rival  candidate,  or  one  who  ttua 
for  the  same  office. 

COMPITA'LIA  {Ant,)  CompOaUtia,  or  LuM  Compitalei, 
feasts  in  cross-ways  solemnised  by  the  fiiends  of  those 
who  died  in  foreign  parts.  Cat,  de  Re  Rut.  c.  S  t  Dionyt. 
Halicam.  1. 4 ;  Varr,  de  Lot.  Ling,  1. 5;  Cie.  ad  Auic, 
1. 7,  c.  7 ;  Plin.  1.  S6,  c.  27 ;  il.  Gdi,  1. 10,  c  24 ;  Fest. 
de  Verb.  Signif;  Ascon,  in  Cic,  p.  159;  Macrob.  Sat,  1. 1, 
c.  7;  Gyrald,  SytOag.  Deor,  1.  17;  Lax.  Comm.  Bap. 
Rom.  1.  iO,  c.  4;  Tumeb,  Adv,  1.  21,  c.  15. 

CO'MPITUM  {Ant,)  a  cross-way,  or  place  where  several 
roads  met  together,  and  at  which  the  rustics  used  to  keep 
their  holidays,  and  celebrate  their  wakes.    Vet,  Isdtrp, 

COMPLAINANT*  (Lou)  one  who  ptefen  a  compliunt 
against  another,  a  plaintiff  at  law. 

CO'MPLEMENT  (Grom.)  wm^i^pm,  %  name  lor  the  two 
smaller  parallelograms,  A  K  and 

K  C,  formed  by  drawing  the  two    \  5  -P 

right  lines,  H  G  and  Et^through     \      \  y\ 
thepointKinthediaeonal.  These      \    \  \ 

are  in  every  parallelogram  equal     e\  W 

to  one  another,  as  A  K  =  K  C.         Vi__i  i 

Eud.  Elem.  prop.  43.— Compir-        B      G  C 
meat  of  an  arc,  what  an  arc  wants  of  90**,  or  the  qn»> 
drant  of  a  circle. — Complement  of  an  Mf^,  what  an  acute 
angle  wants  of  a  right  angle. 

CoHPLEUENT  of  the  Coursc  (Mar.)  the  nnmber  of  pointa 
the  course  wants  of  90",  or  the  fourth  of  the  compass. 

CoMPLBMBHT  ^  the  Curtittu  {Fort,)  that  part  in  the  interior 
side  of  a  fortification  which  makes  the  demi-gorge. — Com- 
plement  of  the  line  ^  Defmce,  the  renuunder  of  the  line  of 
defence  after  the  flank-angle  is  taken  away. 

CouPLEHBNT  (Mil.)  tlic  full  establishment  of  a  re^Qient. 

Complement  \Mm.)  that  quantity  which  is  wanting  to  any 
interval  to  fill  up  the  octave. 

Complement  {Her.)  signifies  the  full  moon. 

COMPLE'TE  {Mil.)  in  French  comjiUh  a  term  applied  to 
any  regiment  or  company  that  has  its  established  number. 

Complete  (Bo/.)  an  epithet  for  a  flower;^/itw  completus,  a 
complete  flower,  or  one  that  has  the  calyx,  corolla,  staraen, 
and  pistil. 

COMPLETION  (Med.)  another  word  for  ptoAora. 

COMPLETO'RIUM  (Ecc.)  the  con^tlinet,  or  midnight  devo- 
tions in  the  Romish  church. 

CO'MPLEX  (Log.)  an  eoithet  afjplied  ^dier  to  the  ideas  or 
the  faculty  of  the  mina  by  whii^  they  are  apprehended ; 
thus,  complex  ideas  are  those  which  we  composed  of  sC' 
veral  simple  ideas,  and  complex  apprehenuon  tliat  which 
takes  in  several  objects  in  their  order,  at  **  A  reed  in  the 
hand." 

COMPLE'XIO  {Med.)  the  constitution  or  temperament. 

CoMPLEXio  {Log.)  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  or  argument. 
Cic.  de  Invent,  1. 1,  c.  31. 

CoMPLExio  {Rhet.)  a  figtire  of  speech  which  embraces  both 
repetition  and  conversion,  answering  to  the  Greek  syn- 
ploce.  [vide  St/mploce'}  Qftinl.  Insi,  1. 9.  c.  3. — Comptexio 
verborum  signifies  also  a  full  period,  taking  tn  the  context 
and  series  of  a  discourse.    Quintil.  1. 1,  c  5. 

COMPLE'XUS  {Anat.)  a  muscle  situated  in  the  back  part 
of  the  neck. 

CO'MPLICATE  (Bot.)  complicatus,  x.  e.  folded  together,  as 
the  valves  of  the  glume  or  chaff  of  some  grapes. 

COMPLICATIO  morbi  {Med,)  a  complication  of  diseases 
when  several  subsist  in  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time. 

COMPLINES  (Ecc.)  the  last  nraycni,  or  conclusion  of  the 
evenii^  prayers  in  the  Romish  church. 

COMPLU'VIUM  (^rcAi(^,^tiPS8'd^<^4^Mglvdowa 


*■ 
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ttfalch  the  wat«r  glides.  Varr,  de  haU  Lin,  L  4>  c.  93 ; 
Vitruv.  1.  6.  c.  8. ' 

COMPO'NY  {Her.)  or  counter  corapony,  when 
a  border,  pale,  bend,  or  any  other  ordinary, 
is  made  up  of  tvo  rows  of  squares,  consUUng 
of  metals  and  colours. 

TO  COMPO'SE  (Mtti.)  to  invent  music,  or 
pieces  of  music,  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

COMPO'SCD  {Fort.)  an  epithet  for  a  bastion,  so  called  when 
the  two  sides  of  the  inner  polygon  are  very  unequal,  which 
makes  the  gorges  unequal. 

COMPCKSEIl  (A/us.)  one  who  composes  pieces  of  music. 

COMPCVSING  {Print.)  vide  Composition, 

COMPOSING  stick  {Print.)  a  corapoeitor's  tool,  made  of 
iron  plate,  into  whidi  he  gathers  the  letters,  and  thus  com- 
poses the  matter  in  printing.  It  consists  of  different  parts, 
M  in  the  subjoined  figure;  a  the  Head,  6b  the  BottoHf  cc 


the  Back,  d  the  lower  ^ing  Measure^  or  i^eei,  e  the 
vjpper  hiding  Meature,  or  cAnw,  ^  the  Male  Seretot  g  the 
JFemale  Hcrew, — Composing  Rtde,  a  sort  of  brass  rule  used 
by  compositors  for  regulating  their  lines. 

COMFO'SIT^  (Bet.)  Uie  name  of  the  twenty-first  order  in 
the  Fragments  of  Unnseus*  Natural  Method,  comprising 
the  plants  with  compound  flowers. 

COMPCSITE  order  (Archit.)  one  of  the  five  orders  of  ar- 
chitecture, so  called  because  it  is  composed  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders,    [vide  Architecture] 

Composite  ntanbers  (Aritk.)  such  numbers  as  some  other 
number  besides  unity  can  measure,  as  I3»  which  is  mea- 
sured by  2,  3,  4'»  and  6.  Composite  numbers  between  them- 
selves are  such  as  have  some  measure  besides  unity,  as  12 
and  15,  which  may  both  be  measured  by  3. 

COMPOSITES  {Med.)  medicines  made  up  of  any  simple 
ones  as  syrups,  electuaries,  &c. 

COMPOSITIO  mensurarum  {Archtvol.)  the  title  of  an  an- 
cient ordnance  for  measures. 

COMPOSITION  {Mus.)  a  piece  of  music  composed  accord- 
ing to  Uie  rulea  of  art. 

CoMPOsiTioK  {Print.)  more  commonly  called  composite,  the 
act  of  ^posing  the  type  into  a  form  fit  for  prinUng. 

CouFosiTioN  {Met,)  uie  act  of  acran^ng  one's  thoughts 
into  a  certain  order,  and  clothing  diera  vith  suitable  words, 
aptly  disposed. 

CoHPosiTioa  {Math.)  or  synthetical  method,  which  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  analysis,  or  analytical,  is- a  mode  of  reasoning 
which  proceeds  upon  principles  self-evident,  or  otherwise 
demonstrated  step  by  step,  until  it  brings  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  thing  sought  for,  [vide  Analysis'] — CompO' 
sition  of  forces  or  motion  is  the  union  or  assemblage  of  se- 
veral forces  or  motions  that  are  oblique  to  one  another  into 
an  equivalent  one  in'  another  direction,— Com/KUt/ion  of 
numbers,  [vide  CorrAination'] — Composition  proportion, 
is  when  of  four  proportionals  the  sum  of  Uie  1st  and  2d  is 
to  the  2d  as  the  sum  of  the  3d  and  4th  is  to  the  4th  ;  as  if 
a  i  b  c  :  d,  then  by  compositirai  a  +  b  :  b  i:  c  +  a  :  d, 
or  in  numbers,  if  2  :  4 : :  9  : 18,  then  by  composition, 
6  : 4  ::  27  :  18. — Composition  of  ratios,  is  the  adding  of 
ratios  together,  which  is  performed  by  multiplying  their 
corresponding  terms  together,  namely,  the  antecedents  to- 
gether and  uie  consequents  together,  for  the  antecedent 
and  consequent  of  the  compounded  ratio :  thus  the  ratio  of 
2  ^  4,  added  to  the  ratio  of  6  : 8,  makes  the  ratio  of  1 2 : 32, 
or  the  compound  ratio  compoimded  of  the  raUo  of  2.  to  4, 
and  of  6  to  8.. 
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Composition  (Paint,)  it  the  putting  together  the  several 
ports  of  a  picture  so  as  to  set  off  the  whole  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Composition  {Latix)  is  when  a  debtor,  not  beine  able  to  dis- 
charge his  whole  debts,  agrees  wiUi  his  creators  to  pay 
them  a  part  of  wh^t  is  due. 

Composition  (Chem.)  the  same  as  combination  ;  but  by  some 
it  has  been  taken  for  a  simple  mixture^  [vide  Comhina- 
tion] 

Composition  (Med.)  the  mixing  of  several  ingredients  to- 
gether. 

COMPO'SITOR  (Pnnt)  a  workman  in  the  printing-office 

who  does  the  part  of  composing  the  matter  for  the  press. 
COMPO'SITUS  (Bot.)  compound,   [vide  Congwww^] 
COMPOSIZIONE  t/a  TavoUno  (Mm,)  ItaUan  for  convivial 

melodies,  or  songs  for  the  table. 
CO'MFOST  {Hort^  a  compound  mtxture-of  dang  and  earths, 

SiC.  to  serve  as  manure  for  tlie  land,,  or  as  mould  for  tlie 

finer  sort  of  plants. 
CO'MPOTE  jf  CooA.)  fruit  or  meat  stewed. 
CO'MPOUND  quantities  (Algeb.)  such  as  are  connected  to- 

{^ether  by  the  signs  -h  and  — ,  and  expressed  by  different 
etters,  or  else  by  die  same  letters  unequally  repeated, 
as  a  -I-  6  —  c,  and  M  —  £. 
CoHTOUND  rtUio  {Geom.y  the  ratio  that  the  product  of  the 
antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  uie  product  of 
their  consequents,,  as  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of' 
2  to  8,  and  of  3  to  12. 
Compound  mo/fon  (Mech,)  tliat  which  is  produced  by  se- 
veral forces  conspiring  together,  as  when  the  radius  of  a 
circle  moves  about  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  a  point 

be  conceived  to  go  forwards  along  with  it  Compound pen' 

dulum,  one  that  consists  of  several  weights,  keeping  the 
same  distance  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  centre, 
about  which  they  oscillate. 
Compound  interest  {Arith,)  that  interest  which  arises  from  the 
principal  and  interest  put  together ;  also  the  rule  by  which 
this  interest  is  to  be  found  on  any  gn-en  sum.  [vide  Jnte- 
rest] — Compound  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division,  [vide  Addition^  Slc."}— Compound fraction,  [vide 
Fraction] — Compound  number,  [vide  Composite  Number] 
Compound  interval  (Mtu.)  any  interval  composed  of  two 
others;  thus  the  9th  is  composed  of  the  second  and  the 
eighth. — Compound  measures  are  marked  by.  double  cha- 
racters.. 

Compound  <ernu  (Gra)n.V  those  that  are  composed"  of^  two- 
simple  terms,  as  thankful,  householder,  &c. 

Compound  (Bot^  composttus  is  an  epithet  for  a  petiole,  flower, 
raceme,  spike,  corymb,  umbel,  fructification,  &c.;  petiolus 
composttus  is  a  petiole  supporting  more  than  one  Ieaf;,/2tu 
compositus,  a  spedes  of  aggregate  flower  enclosed  in  a 
common  perianui,  and  on  a  common  receptacle,  with  the 
anthers  connected  in  a  cylinder,  as  in  the  class  Syngenesia ; . 
racemus  composite,  a  raceme  composed  of  several  race- 
mules,  or  smaller  racemes;  spica  composxia,  a  spike  com- 
posed of  several  spicules,  or  spikelets ;  corymous  compo- 
situst  a  corymb  having  all  the  flowers  elevated  upon  pe- 
dicels, sitting  upon  the  common  peduncles ;  umhelta  com- 
posita,  an  umbel  having  all  the  rays  or  peduncles  bearing 
umbellules,  or  small  umbels,  the  Uip  i/ruct^atio  com- 
posita,  a  fructification  consisting  or  severql  confluent' 
florets. 

COMPO'UNDED  {Bot.)  vide  Compound. 
COMPO'UNDING /r/o/iy  (Law)  or  TAe^'-io/?,  where  the  ' 
party  robbed  not  only  knows  the  felon,  but  also  takes  His 
goods  again,  or  any  other  amends,,  upon  agreement  not  to 
prosecute,  which  formerly  made.aman  an  accessary*  but  is 
now  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
COMPllEHE'NSIO  rcriorrim  {Rhet.)  the  vt}^^^^^^ 


a  sentence  included  in  a  full  peds^ze^^JBctfjE^' 


■* 
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COMPKEHE'NSIOTT  XZog.)  that  act  of  the  underetanding 
whereby  it  takes  a  full  view  of  the  object  presented  to  it,  so 
as  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  parts  and  bearings. 

CoMPEEHBKsioN  (JScc.)  the  name  of  a  scheme  which  was 
once  proposed  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  confonnitj  in  such 
manner  as  to  admit  of  protestant  dissenters  into  the  com- 
munion of  die  church  of  England. 

CoMFRBHENsioN  {Rket.)  A  figure  of  speech  whereby  the 
name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  and  Uiat  of  a  part  fbr  a 
whole. 

COMPRE'SS^  {Surg.)  compresses  or  folded  pieces  of  linen 

cloth  contrived  to  miike  a  gentle  pressure  upon  any  part. 
COMPRESSED  (Bot.)  covwressus,  i.  e.  flatted ;  an  epithet 
.  .  applied  to  a  stem,  a  leaf,  a  stlique,  &c.,  as  cmilis  com- 

preitttSf  a  stem  having  its  two  opposite  sides  flat ;  Jbli«m 

compretsum,  a  leaf  which  is  pulpy,  having  Its  sides  more 

flattened  than  the  disk,  in  distinction  from  deprosed :  <i- 

liqua  compressa,  a  silique  which  has  the  opposite  sides  ap> 

proaching  to  each  other. 
COMPRESSIBI'LITY  (P%.)  that  nroperty  in  a  solid  or 

fluid  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  another  body  or  force, 

80  as  to  be  brought  into  a  smaller  compass. 
COMPRESSION  (SuT^,)  a  diseased  stete  ofthe  body  arising 

from  the  pressure  of  something  on  the  brain. 
Compression,  globe  of  {Mil.)  an  excavation  of  a  globular 

form  which  is  made  in  theearth,  and  is  filled  with  gunpowder. 
COMPRE'SSIVES  {Med.)  medicines  which  cause  a  dryness 

in  an  affected  member. 
COMPRE'SSOR  naris  {Anat.)  a  muscle  of  the  nose  that 

compresses  the  ala  towards  the  teptum  va»i. 
COMPRE'SSUS  {BoU)  vide  Compretsed. 
TO  COMPRI'NT  (iffw)  to  iirint  by  steahh  a  copy  or  book 

belonging  to  an  other,  to  his  prejudice. 
CO'MPROMISE  {Law)  a  promise  of  two  or  more  parties  at 

diiference  to  refer  their  dispute  to  the  decision  of  aroitrators. 
COMPROMISSA'RIUS  [Ant.)  an  arbiter  or  umpire  chosen 

by  compromise  to  deal  indifferently  betwixt  both  parties. 
COWFTESSAS  a  French  word  from  compter  let 

pas,  to  count  or  measure  steps ;  an  instrument  by  which 

the  ground  a  person  has  passed  over  is  measured. 
COMPTO^IA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Monoecla, 

Order  3  Triandria. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  ament  cylindric ;  perianth  two- 
leaved  ;  leafiets  equal.  — Cos.  none. — St  am.  £lanienlt 
three ;  aiUhers  six.— Pist.  germ  roundish}  styles  two.— 

Per,  none:  seed  ntd  oval. 

Species,  "Hie  only  wecies  is  the — Comptonta  asplenifblia^ 
Liquidambar,  &c.  m^/rica,  &c.  Gale,  &c.  sen  Murtt^  &c. 
Fern-leaved  Comptonia,  a  shrub,  native  of  New  England. 

COMPTRO'LLER  {Lava)  one  who  examines  the  accounts 
of  collectors  of  public  money.— Comptroller  of  the  Pipe, 
an  officer  of  the  Exchequer  that  writes  out  summonses  twice 
every  year  to  the  sheriro  to  levy  the  farms  and  debts  of  the 
Pipe;  he  also  keeps  a  cootra-rollment  of  the  Pipe. 

Comptroller  of  the  Artillery  {Mil.)  a  civil  officer  who  for- 
merly inspected  the  musters  of  artillerv. — Comptroller  of 
ike  Navi/,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of^  the  Navy  Board, 
at  which  he  presides  to  direct  the  inferior  and  civil  depart- 
ment of  the  marine  service. 

COMPULSO'RES  (Ant.)  those  that  forced  people  to  quit  or 
abandon  a  fort  that  had  surrendered.  Amnnan.  Marcdl. 
I.  25  c.  9. 

COMPU'NCTIO  a  puncture. 

COMPURGATOR  {Lam)  one  that  by  oath  justifies  another's 
innocence. 

COMPUTATION  (Math.)  the  manner  of  estimating  time, 
weights,  measures,  d-c. 
■  Computation  {Lato^  the  true  account  and  construction  of 
time  in  which  the  law  rejects  all  frac^tions  and  diviiions  of 
the  day. 
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COMPUTO  reddendo  (Lau)  s  writ  to  compel  a  bailiff,  re- 
ceiver, or  accountant,  to  yield  up  his  accounts ;  founded 
on  the  statute  of  Westm.  8,  c.  IS.  It  also  lies  agatut 
guardians.    Reg.  Orig.  135. 

CC^MRADE  {Mil.)  a  fellow  soldier  in  the  lame  regiment  or 
company. 

CON  {Mus.)  an  Italian  preposition  answering  to  the  English 
with,  which  is  used  in  music,  as  eon  affetto,  to  signify  that 
the  music  must  be  performed  in  a  moving,  tender,  and  af- 
fecting manner,  consequently  rather  slow  than  iast. 

CONA'UIUM  {Anat.)  a  name  for  the  pineal  ^and,  from  its 
conical  shape. 

CONATUS  of  motion  {Phy,)  that  disposition  or  aptitude  in 
a  body  to  go  on,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  other  causes ;  it 
is  the  same  as  attraction  or  gravitation  in  a  body  witlunit 
motion. 

CONCjE'DES  {Ant.)  the  cutting  down  treea  to  keep  off 
the  enemy's  horse,  either  in  a  retreat  or  about  a  camp. 
Tac.  Armal,  1. 1,  c.  50 ;  Anmiatt,  1. 16,  c.  S ;  Veget,  I.  S, 
c.  21, 

CONCAMERATIO  {Ardat,)  vttftmftmt,  an  arching  or  a 

vault.    Vitruv.  1.  2,  c.  4-. 

CONCATENATION  {Phy.)  a  term  mostly  applied  to  de- 
note the  dependance  of  second  causes  on  eexdi  ivther, 

CO'NCAVE  {Bot,)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  concamim ^ium,  a 
leaf  having  the  margin  more  contracted  than  the  disk,  and 
the  disk  consequenthr  depressed.  This  epithet  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  and  the  TOlres  of  the  glome 
of  grasses. 

CoNCAVB  glasses  {Mech.)  such  as  are  ground  hollow  on  the 
inside,  so  as  to  reflect  on  the  hollow  side. — Cortcavo-com-' 
cave,  implies  concave  on  both  ades.—Plano'^oncave,  con- 
cave on  one  side,  and  plane  on  the  other  side. — Coneavo* 
convex,  concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

Concave  (Gunn.)  the  bore  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

CONCAU'SA  (Med.)  a  cause  whidi  operates  with  another 
in  the  production  of  a  disease. 

CONCAVUS  {Bot  )  vide  Concave. 

CONCEA'LEUS  (Law)  Concelaiores,  from  concelando,  sig- 
nifying, by  antiphrasis,  revealers  ;  those  who  w&e  used  to 
find  out  concealed  lands;  i.  e.  such  lands  as  are  ^rivQy 
kept  from  the  king  by  common  persons  having  nfrthing  to 
show  for  th«r  title  and  esUte  therein.  SttU.  39  Elit.  c,  SS, 

CONCE'NTO  (Mtu.)  Italian  for  harmony,  resolting  from 
mam  rcActs  and  instruments  in  concert. 

CONCEWTOR  (Afus.)  one  who  sings  with  another. 

CONCENTRA'NTIA  concentrant  medicines,  tbote 

whose  acids  are  so  moderated  by  alkalies  diat  ne^ier  of 
them  predominate. 

CONCENTRATION  (Chem.)  the  volaUlizing  part  of  the 
water  of  fluids,  in  order  to  improve  their  strength: 

CONCENTRICAL  (Astren.)  or  Concentric,  an  epithet  for 
circles  that  have  the  same  centre.  . 

CONCEfPTAOLE  (Sot.)  6r  Follicle,  conceptactdum,  or folli- 
culus,  a  pericarp  of  one  valve  opening  longitudinally  on 
one  side,  and  having  the  seeds  loose  in  it,  as  in  Apocynum, 
Asclepias,  Stapelia,  &c. 

CONCEPTA'CULUM  (Mech)  anything  hollow  that  is  fit 
to  receive  or  contain  any  substances. 

CONCE'PTIO  Formu/aruM  {Ant.)  the  drawing  up  of  billa 
and  legal  instruments. 

CoNCEPTio  {Med.)  the  impregnation  ofthe  omdwm,  or  semen^ 
in  the  ovarium,  or  uterus,  of  the  female. 

CONCEPTION  (Ecc.)  or  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  is  a  feast  in  the  Christian  Churdb,  celebrated 
on  the  8tfa  of  December,  in  honour  of  the  immaculate 
conception  ofthe  Blessed  Virgin. 

CoHCEPTiON  (Lt^,)  tiie  simple  apprehensidn  which  we  have 
of  a  thing,  without  proceeding  to  affilm*ot.den]udi«LtUDe 
of  it.  Digitized  byVjOOvTC  * 
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QONCEPXrVX  Jena  {Ant.)  festivali  not  fixed  to  sny 
.  certain  day  in  the  year,  the  celebration  of  which  was  de- 
.  termined  by  the  magistrates. 

CONCE'PTUS  {Anat.)  the  very  first  rudimeDta  of  the  foetns 
in  the  uterus  after  conception. 

CONCERT  (Mw.)  vide  Cmcerto, 

CONCERTA'NTE  (itli».)  those  parts  of  a  piece  that  play 
throughout  the  whole,  to  disUnguish  them  from  those  that 
play  only  in  some  parts. 

COKCE'RTO  {Mm.)  Italian  for  a  piece  of  music  consisting 
of  several  parts  that  are  all  to  be  performed  tw^ether. — 
Comerio  grtsot  Ute  grand  chorus  of  the  concert*  or  those 
parts  in  which  the  whole  is  peifwmed  together  at  the  same 
tiqie. — Coneerto  tmriluale,  Italian  for  a  miscellaneous  con- 
.  certi  consisting  of  pieces  selected  from  sacred  mumc. 

CONCE'SSI  (Law)  "  I  have  granted,"  a  phrase  used  ire- 

JiueDtly  in  conveyances  creating  a  covenant ;  in  distincUon 
torn  aedit  which  makes  a  warranty.    Co.  Lit.  S34. 
CONCE'SSIO  iRKet,)  r^m^n^  a  certain  form  of  defence 
adopted  in  pleading*  where  the  defendant  admits  the 
charge,  and  pleads  for  indulgeaceit         d»  Jnvmt.  1. 1 » 
c.  11;  t  Jul,  Rujin.p.^ 
CONCE'SSIT  solvere  (Law)  an  action  of  debt  upon  simple 
contract,  and  lies  by  custom  in  the  courts  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 
CCVNCUA  {Ant.)  a  liquid  measure  among  the  Athenians, 
which  contained  two  mystra,  or  half  an  ounce.   Gal.  de 
Ponder. ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med, ;  Pat.  de  Roman.  Sf  Grac 
Mensur.  apud  Grav.  Thes.  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  u.  p.  1649. 
CoHCHA  (Con.)  tiyxftf  a  shell  fish  with  two  shells,  as  an 
.  oyster,  an  escallop.  Sic 

Concha  {Anat.)  a  term  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
.  body,  as  Concha  auritf  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  or  the  car- 

■  tilage  of  the  outer  ear;  Concha  nariuatt  the  inferior  spongy 
bones  of  the  nostrils,  &c. 

Concha  {Mtu.)  a  musical  sbcU.  [vide  Trumpet^ 

qONCHIF(yLIA  (Bet,)  vide  Manga. 

COLCHIS  (Bat.)  an  unsbelled  bean,  or  a  bean  in  the  husk, 
which,  accoiding  to  Apicius,  was  reckoned  a  delicacy 
.  «noDg  the  Boman^  woen  dressed  with  aromatic  sub- 
stances. 

CONCHOID  (Math.)  the  name  given  to  the  curve  invented 

by  Nicomedes,  as  "in  the  annexed 
.  figure.  Let  the  line  QQ  be  drawn, 
and  A  C  perpendicular  to  it  in  the 
point  E ;  then  from  the  point  C  draw 
several  ri^ht  lines,  C  In  cutting  the 
right  line  u  QQ  in  Q,  and  make  Q  M 
=  QN,  AE  =  EF;  i.e.  equal  to  an 
invariable  line;  then  the  curve  wherein 
are  the  points  MM,  is  the  first  conchoid;  and  the  other, 
wherein  are  the  points  A  C,  is  tlie  second  conchoid:  the 
line  Q  Q  is  called  the  DtrectriSf  and  the  point  C  the 
Pole, 

CONCHCLOGY,  from  uiyxn,  a  shell,  and  A<^/x,  a  discourse 
or  doctrine ;  is  that  branch  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  testaceous  animals.  These  animals,  which  constitute 
the  te$taeea,  or  third  Order  of  the  Vermes  in  the  Linnean 
svstem,  have  a  permanently  testaceous  covering,  by  whidi 
wej  are  distinguished  fr<Hn  the  cnistaceous  animals,  as 
lobsters,  crabs,  and  the  like,  aldiaugh  ther  are  both 

■  included  under  the  name  of  sAef/ jSsA  in  English. 
Concholi^may  be  considered  under  three  Iwads,  namely, 

the  parts,  figures,  &c.  of  shells;  the  clauification  of 
shells ;  and  the  animals  which  inhabit  shells. 

Parts,  Figure,  Sfc  of  Shdli. 

.  Parts  gfShdls.  The  principal  parts  of  shells  are,  valvular 
the  Valve ;  apex,  the  Summit,  or  Tip ;  basis,  the  Base ; 
Morgo,  the  Mai^ ;  apertura,  the  Apeiture,  or  Mouth ; 
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rostrum,  the  Beak;  cardo,  the  Hinge;  smra,  the  Spu«> 
l^ame^tum,^he  Ligament ;  varices^  the  Veins,  &c. 

Valve,  The  valve  is  the  principal  piece  of  which  the  shell 
is  composed,  and  by  wnich  shells  are  disUnguished  into 
—  Univalves^  or  those  which  consist  of  only  one  valve. — 
Bivalves,  or  those  which  are  composed  oi  two  valves." 
Multivalves,  or  those  which  consist  of  more  than  two 
valves,    rriate  33} 

Valves  are  distinguished  into — Right  valve,  or  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  left  of  the  observer,  supposing  the 
front  or  aperture  of  the  shell  to  face  him.— Lg^  valve, 
tltat  which  corresponds  to  the  right  of  the  observer. 
Wlien  the  right  valve  corresponds  t^th  the  left  in  size, 
they  are  said  to  be  equal — Superior  vahe,  is  that  valve 
which  is  not  attached  to  solid  bodies,  in  disUnction  from 
the  inferior,  or  the  one  that  is  aitached.-~Keelshaped 
valve,  valvula  carinata,  when  one  part  (Mf  the  convexity 
presents  a  sharp  edge.— Chambered  valve,  valvula  conca* 
merata,  when  it  exhibits  testaceous  plates  in  its  cavity. 
—Spinous  valve,  a  valve  furnished  with  spinous  pro- 
cesses.— Banded  valve,  valvula  Jasctata,  exhibiting  large 
transverse  bands  or  stripes. — Lamdlated  valve,  when  the 
surface  is  furnished  with  plates. — Radiated  valve,  one 
exhibiting  divergent  or  coloured  Tzy».Sinuated  valve, 
valvula  lacunosa,  when  one  of  the  valves  has  a  sensible 
depression  at  the  middle  of  its  margin,  and  a  correspond'^ 
ing  elevation  of  the  opposite  valve. — Striated  valve,  'one 
that  is  marked  with  strue. 

To  the  valves  belong  the  Ligament,  or  carUlege,  the  homy 
substance  by  whtdi  the  vdves  of  the  shell  are  connected, 
e,  fig.  8, 14-.  Some  multivalve  shells  are  connected  by 
the  parts  of  one  valve  fitting  into  another,  as  /  ^  fig.  1.— 
Sides,  the  right  and  left  parts  of  the  vaIves.-<-/n<^^  the 
concave  part  of  a  valve.— 5«<im,  i.  e.  the  line  between 
the  vahres  when  they  are  closed.— Dili,  the  convex 
centre  of  the  valves,  as  fig.  10.— Margin  or  Limb, 
the  circumference  of  the  valves  from  the  disk  to  their 
edges,  as  m,  fig.  6. 

Apex,  The  Apex,  or  Sumnut,  in  a  univalve  shell,  is  the 
extreme  point  of  the  spire,  as  a,  fig.  28 :  in  bivalves  it  is 
the  most  elevated  pomt  of  that  part  of  the  shell  in  which 
the  hinge  is  phiced.  The  pre-eminent  part  in  the  Patella 
is  called  the  vertex. 

Base.  The  base  is  the  extremity  or  part  opposite  to  the 
apex.  In  shells  with  a  rostrum  or  beak,  it  implies  the 
lowest  part  of  the  beak,  as  fig.  28,  29.  In  shells  without 
a  beak  it  is  the  lowest  part,  as  b,  fig.  1,  or  that 
[Murt  which  is  next  the  aperture,  by  which  the  mul- 
tivalve shell  in  some  cases  is  fixed  to  the  rock,  as 
A,  fig.  1,2. 

Margin.  The  margin  of  the  shell  is  the  whole  circum- 
ference or  outline  of  the  shell,  as  m  m,  fig.  6.  This  is ' 
either  anterior,  posterior,  or  superior. — The  anterior 
margin  is  that  which  commences  at  the  side  of  Uie 
ligament  on  the  fore  part  of  the  beak,  suppoung  the 
shell  to  be  placed  on  its  beak. — Posterior  margin  ex- 
tends to  onC'third  of  the  circumference  from  the  beaks 
of  the  valves  behind.— Su/vrior  mtrgin  includes  the- 
upper  part  of  the  circumference  between  Uie  two  pre- 
ceding parts. — Margin  of  the  valves  is  the  whole  interior 
circumference  of  the  valves,  and  is  distmguished  into 
the  furrowed,  notched,  toothed,  folded,  and  striated 
margins^CreRH^ecf  margin,  afiae  saw  .like  edge  of  most 
of  the  cockles,  which  correspond  to  the  notoi  in  Uie 
opposite  valve.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  otlier  shells,  as 
the  Donax.  m  m,  fig.  15. 

Rostrum  or  Beat.  The  beak  is  the  extreme  point  in  bivalves 
which  turns  downwards  in  the  form  of  a  beak,  or  to  one 
nde,  as  rr,  fig.  10.  The  beak  in  univalve  shells  is  the  leng^- 
ened  ^ocess  or  cantinuati<^^^  g^i^^^sj^^^tj^ 
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To  the  beak  in  bivalves  belong  auricula,  the  ears,  two  | 

Srocesses  on  each  side  the  beak,  particularly  in  that 
ivisioa  of  the  genus  Offrm,  known  by  the  name  of 
Scallops,  BMeCt  fig.  ?■  These  ears  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished into  superior  and  inferior. 
Areot  or  Slope.  The  area,  or  slope,  is  ^ther  anterior  or 
posterior.  The  anterior  slope  is  that  space  in  which 
thcw  ligament  is  situated. — The  potterior  slope,  or 
aretda,  is  that  part  of  the  shell  ofjposite  to  the 
anterior  slope;  in  the  viewing  of  which  in  the  front  the 
beaks  point  to  you.  The  anterior  slope  is  distinct,  in- 
flex,  literate,  &c. ;  the  posterior,  marginate,  patulous, 
serrate,  &c.  In  the  Venus  tribe  is  a  spatulated  mark 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  valves  on  the  posterior  and 
anterior  slopes,  which  is  called  the  vulva.  There  is  also 
another  mark  or  spot  near  the  slopes,  of  a  crescent-like 
form,  called  the  lunule. 
Hinge.  The  hinge  is  thesolidest  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  valve,  and  is  the  point  by  which  bivalve  shells  are 
united,  as  kh,  fig.  6, 8.  It  is  on  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  hinge  that  the  generic  character  of  bivalve  shells 
is  prindpaUy  founded.  The  hinge  is  either  compressed, 
hiteral,  oblong,  reflected,  terminal,  or  truncated.  Near 
the  hinge,  on  the  posterior  side,  is  a  depression  called 
the  anus.  To  the  hinge  belong  the  teeth,  the  projec- 
tions in  one  valve  which  fit  into  the  sockets  or  cavities 
of  the  opposite  vaive,  by  which  the  hin^e  is  articulated. 
The  teetn  are  of  difierent  forms  and  differently  placed, 
as  i!ae  primary  teetk,  which  are  placed  about  the  centre, 
and  are.  broad,  targe,  and  often  elevated,  as9,fig.  13,  14-, 
15, 16;  latertd  ieetn,  which  diverge  from  toe  umbo,  and 
are  generally  long  and  flat,  as  /,  fig.  13,  IS;  double  teah, 
as  d,  fig.  13 ;  incurved  teeth,  diose  which  are  bent  round, 
as  a,  fig.  17.  The  teeth  are  likewise  complicated,  when 
they  form  an  acute  angle ;  duplicate,  i.  e.  deeply  chft, 
or  bifid ;  depressed,  or  turned  inward ;  erect,  i.  e.  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  hinge ;  longitudinal,  &c. 
tjome  hinges  have  no  visible  teeth,rand  are  termed  inarti- 
culate; and  some  have  numerous  teeth,  and  are  called 
multartictdate,  as  the  hinges  of  the  Area,  which  are  set  in 
rows,  as  B  n,  fig.  90.— Cavity  of  the  hinge,  is  the  hollow 
depression  in  which  the  ligament  of  the  ostrea  is  situ- 
ated, which  is  generally  of  a  triangular  form,  as  c, 
fig.  18. 

Operculum  or  Lid. — The  operculum  or  lid  in  multivalves 
consists  of  four  small  valves  in  the  X^epat,  which  is, 
however,  in  a  certain  decree,  statiftnary,  as  o,  fig.  2, 
and  consequently  distinguished  from  the  opercidum  of 
the  univalves,  or  that  appendage  to  some  of  the  turbi- 
nated shells  which  is  affixed  to  uie  animal,  and  is  some- 
times a  testaceous,  uid  sometimes  a  cartiIfu;inous  sub- 
stance. It  is  calculated  for  the  protection  of  the  uiimal 
when  it  retires  within  its  dwelling,  which  it  thus  shuts 
up,  as  with  a  nicely  fitted  door.  Of  this  description  is 
the  cartilaginous  operculum  of  the  Turbo  littoratut  of 
Lionseus,  or  the  Common  Periwinkle,  which  has  a  brown 
horny  appearance,  and  must  in  general  be  removed  be- 
fore the  animal  can  be  taken  out  when  boiled. 

.Aperture.  The  aperture  or  mouth  is  that  opening  in  the 
univalves  through  which  the  animal  protrudes  itself,  as 
fig.  37, 29.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  distinctions  of 
univalve  shells,  and  differs  very  much  in  shape,  some 
being  bimarginate,  i.  e.  having  a  lip  with  a  double 
margin ;  bilabiate,  i.  e.  with  a  double  lip ;  gaping,  the 
lower  part  of  the  lip  distended  ;  coaictate,  i.  e.  straight; 
effuse,  i.  e.  having  tlie  lips  separated  by  a  sinus  or 
gutter ;  reflex,  spreading,  resupinate,  &c.  To  the  aper- 
'ture  belong  the  lip  and  the  canal. — Labium,  Lip,  is  the 
internal  or  columellar  margin  of  the  aperture,  as  o,  p, 
^g.  91.   Tbb  is,  in  respect  to  position,  exterior,  ante- 


rior, or  posterior,  in  respect  to  form  coarctata,  digitatCi 
disengaged,  cloven,  mucrooate,  &c.— Canal  is  the  con- 
tinuation or  prolongMiim  of  the  aperture  along  tiie  beak, 
which  forms  a  gutter  from  its  commaicement  to  the  ex- 
tremity, as  c,  fi^.  39i  31. 
Spire.  The  spire  is  all  the  wfaoris  collectively,  except  the 
lower  one,  as  <,  fig.  SO.  The  spire  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  univalve  shell,  and  is  either  convex, 
crowned,  capitate,  or  obtuse,  exsetted,  or  much 
attenuated,  pointed,  flattened,  refuse,  elevated,  de- 
pressed, Ac. — The  suture  of  the  spire  is  a  fine  spiral 
line,  which  separates  the  wreaths  or  whorls,  as  «. 
fig.  39. 

Whorl.  The  whorl  is  one  of  the  wreaths  or  convolutiona 
of  the  shell,  as  w,  fi^.  3-l>.  The  whorls  are  bifid,  chan- 
nelled, keeled,  conti^ous,  crowned,  leafy,  imbricate, 
lamellate,  lineate,  striate,  sulcated,  &c.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  whorls,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  internal 
dissepiments  or  divisions,  are  called  geniculations. 

Body.  The  body  is  the  first  or  lower  whorl  of  the  shell, 
which  is  in  general  longer  than  the  remaining  whorls,  as 
h  b,  fig.  SO.  32.  To  the  body  belong  the  venter  and 
umbilicus.  The  venter,  or  Belly,  is  the  most  promin«it 
part  of  the  body,  generally  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lip,  and  formed  hy  the  convexity  of  the  aperture,  as 
V,  fig.  34.— The  umbUicus  is  in  general  a  circular  perib- 
ration,  in  the  base  of  the  bod^  of  many  univalves,  and 
common  to  most  of  the  Trochi,  as  u,  fig.  27. 

Columella  or  PUlar.  The  columella  or  pilU'r,  cccc,  fig.  32, 
is  tint  pocess  which  runs  throueh  the  centre  of  the  shell 
in  the  inside,  from  the  base  to  ue  apex  in  most  univalve 
shells,  and  appears  to  be  the  suppwt  of  the  spire,  or  in 
fiict  to  form  that  part  of  the  ahell.  It  is  either  ab- 
rupt, i.  e.  truncate  at  the  base,  elongated,  i.  e.  so  as  to 
project  beyond  the  body ;  flat,  plaited,  &c. 

Chambers.  Chambers  are  the  divisions  formed  by  parti- 
tions, at  regular  intervals,  as  in  the  Nautilus,  c  c,  fig.  35. 
To  the  chamber  belongs  the  Sipkunculus,  or  Sipto,  a 
small  round  perforation,  which  A»rms  a  communication 
between  the  chambers  of  the  nautili,  running  through 
the  whole  spire  of  the  shell,  as  s,  fig.  55. 

Ribs.  The  ribs  are  thcwe  longitudinal  protuba-ances  which 
are  in  many  of  the  univalve  shells,  as  r,  fig.  36. 

Furrows.  Furrows  are  those  impressions  or  interstices  be- 
tween the  ribs,  or  rays  on  the  surface  of  the  valves,  as 
ff,  fig.  3,  which  are  square,  lamellated,  &c. 

Varices  or  veins.  Varices  are  longitudinal  or  gibbons 
sutures,  formed  in  the  growth  of  the  shell,  at  ob- 
tain proportionable  distances  on  the  whorls.  They  ve 
continuous,  decussate,  furrowed,  &c. 

Intestinal  Ligature.  The  intestinum,  or  intestinal  ligature, 
is  a  membranaceous  tube,  by  which  some  species  of  tiie 
genus,  Anomia,  adhere  to  foreign  substances. 

Seam.  The  seam  is  the  line  between  the  valves  when  they 
are  closed,  as  <,  fig.  1 1 . 

Peduncle.  The  peduncle,  or  pedicle,  is  the  support  of  the 
Lepas  anatifera,  and  its  corresponding  species,  by  which 
they  are  attached  to  wood,  &c  tuspv,  fig.  1.  It  is  a  kind 
of  membranaceous  substance,  similar  to  a  bladder,  but 
materially  thinner,  and  filled  with  a  liquid,  which  a^rds 
nourishment  to  the  animal. 

Feelers.  Feelers  arc  the  crenated  arms  evolved  from  the 
side  of  the  lepas  anatifera,  and  other  shells  of  the  genus 
lepas.  While  the  animal  is  in  the  water,  it  continually 
moves  its  feelers  for  the  purpose  of  entangling  marine 
insects  for  food,  as^;^  fig.  1. 

Bysstis  or  Beard.  The  beard  is  an  appendage  composed 
of  filaments,  of  a  silky  texture,  by  which  some  of  the 
bivalves  fasten  themselves  to  tiiein^iie^  such  tta  the 
muscle,  ft,  fig.  11.      Digitized  by  V^OOg  tC 
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'  Ftgares  or  Jwmt  ^  SAetfr.   Shtib  are  distin^iilied,  as  to 
ibirir  fbrnif  into— ^fift7»ato^  i.  e.  longitudinally  tulcate, 
(»  fiuTowedi  but  interrupted  bj  transverse  accretions,  as 
!f  lesser  valves  were  periodiduly  added  to  the  apex  or 
beak. — BtarMt  i.e.sttper6ciall7  covered  with  rigid  bairs. 
—Com/nrsMlt  when  ue  valves  are  flattened.—- i)ona^, 
when  the  back  is  obtusely  keeled. — Gaping,  when  the 
valves  dose  partially. — Navicular^  being  in  the  form 
of  a  boat. — Paginate,  i.  e.  longitudinally  Bulcate>  or 
striate. — Radiate^  i.  e.  with  diverging  rays  flowing  from 
the  apex  longitudinally  to  the  circumrerence.— f(i«/i> 
giate,  leaving  off  transversely  at  the  base.  —  Saccate^ 
I.  e.  gibbous  towards  the  sumniit. — Rooted^  when  it  is 
attached  to  a  solid,  br  a  ligament  proceeding  from 
its  base. — Imbricated,  when  the  surface  is  covered  with 
psrallel  scales,  so  arranged  as  to  cover  each  other. 
Turbinated^  when  the  bell^  of  the  shell  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whorls,  which  seem  to  procera  from  its 
centre. — Bordered,  when  the  two  sides  of  the  aperture 
are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  diameter.— 
Chambered,  when  it  is  internally  divided  by  dissipiments, 
chambers,  or  partitions.— Convo/ute,  when  the  whorls 
turn  round  a  lengUiened  coin,  nearly  vertical  to  each 
other. 

X>imennons  of  sheilt.  The  length  of  the  shell  is  taken 
from  the  ligament,  or  tlie  bew,  to  the  opposite  margin, 
e  e,  fig.  9*  Th^  breadth  of  the  shell  is  measured  worn 
the  most  extreme  edge  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
slopes,  beiiur  in  a  contrary  direction  from  its  lengthy 
i  b,  Bg.  9.  Many  shells  are  broader  tlian  they  are  long 
aa  the  Myse,  Solen,  Tellina,  &c.  Others  are  longer 
than  they  are  broad,  as  the  Mytilus,  Ostrea*  Pinna,  &c. 

ClauyicaHoH  ^  SheBi, 

The  classification  of  shells  has  beoi  undertaken  by  dif- 
ferent authors  on  different  systems,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : — Lisier*t  system.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Lister,  published  in  1685,  was  divided  into  four 
Books ;  namely.  Lib.  I.  De  CochUi*  terrettribus.  Lib.  II. 
.  De  Turbinibus  et  Bivalvibtu  aqiue  dtilcis.  Lib.  III.  De 
Teitaceis  bivalvibtu  marinit.  Lib.  IV.  De  Bucdni*  ma- 
rims  quibus  etiam  vermicuU  dentalia  et  patella  numeran- 
lur. — ^ttem  of  Langius,  published  in  1722,  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  Pars  I.  Tettacea  marina  univalvia  non 
turbinata.  Pars  II.  Cockleee  marines,  teu  tettacea  marina 
univalvia  turbinata.  Pars  III.  Concha  marineet  id  est 
tettacea  marina  hivalvia  qua  duabta  constant  valvis  in 
eardine,  Sjc.System  of  Breyniiu,  In  this  system,  which 
was  (Hdilished  in  1792,  shells  are  divided  into  ei^t 
classes;  namely,  1-  Tubtdus.  2.  CochUdium,  3.  Pw^- 
iJudamiunu  4-.  Lepos.  S.  Concha.  6.  Conchoidei, 
7.  BalanuM,  8.  Echinus.— Toumeforfs  system  divided 
^ells  into  Monotoma,  Ditoma,  and  Poltftoma* — D*Ar- 
-  ^nville's  system  comprehended  shells  within  four  divi- 
sions ;  namely,  1 .  Sea-shells.  2.  Freshwater-shells. 
S.  Land'SheUs.  4.  Fosril-shells. — Klein's  system.  Klein 
divided  shells  into  six  parts;   namely,  1.  CochUs. 

fuu  flwrna^  sew  e^pndermtOa,  6.  Tmbaliii  marmw.— 
Adanutm't  sy^em.  This  ayttem,  whidi  was  published 
in  1757,  consists  of  three  ciaases;  namely«  !■  timofons. 
%  Let  Conquet.  S.  Les  eomaues  ^tdthuvet.—Geaff'rei^t 
Mwtem,  which  was  published  in  1767,  ia  very  aimuar  to 
ttiat  of  Adamson. — Midler's  system,  which  waa  publidied 
in  1776,  arranges  testaceous  animals  into  three  families ; 
namely,  1.  Testacea  ammidia.  8.  Teiiacea  dtoa/vMi. 
3.  Testacea  muliivalvia. 
In  the  preceding  systems  it  is  observable  that  in  those  of 
the  earliest  <utei  the  character!  are  taken  Seem  the 


shells ;  but  in  the  three  last,  the  marks  of  discrimination 
are  gathered  from  the  animal  aa  well  as  the  shell.  But 
this  latter  mode  is  not  generally  preferred,  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  knowledge  which'  has  hitherto  been 
obtuned  respecting  the  animals  that  inhabit  shells.  The 
Linnean  system,  which  is  the  one  now  universally  fol- 
lowed, notwithstanding  the  objections  which  have  been 
started  against  it,  is  built  entirely  on  the  external  cha- 
racter of  the  sh^l.  It  consists  of  the  three  usual  divi- 
sions, or  orders ;  namely.  Univalves,  Bivalves,  and  Mul- 
tivalves,  which  are  divided  altogether  into  thirty-she 
genera,  as  follow : 


MULTIVALVSa* 


1.  Chiton. 

2.  Lepas,  Acorn  Shell. 


3.  PAo2at;Fiddock  or  Fierce 
Stone. 


Bivalves. 
10. 


Venus. 
Spont^Mtf  Spondyle. 
Chama. 

Area,  Ark-SheU. 
Ostrea,  Oyster. 
Anomiat  Bowl-shell. 
Af^ilus,  Muscle. 
Ptnna,  Nam. 


4.  Mya,  Gaper. 

5.  SoUn,  Razor  or  Sheath-  11. 

Shell.  12. 

6.  I'elUna,  Double  Wedge-  13. 

Shell.  14. 

7.  Cardium,     Cockle    «r  15. 

HfaH  'Shell.  16. 

8.  Mactra.  17. 

9.  Donux^  Wedge  Shell. 

Univalvxs, 

18.  ArgonoMtOf  Argonaut  or  27.  Trochus,  Button-Shell. 

Sailor.        ^  28.  Tiirfo,  Whorl  or  Wreath. 

19.  Nautilus,  29.  Helix,  Snail. 

20.  Conus,  Cone  Shell.         SO.  Nerita. 

21.  Q(pr<ra,Gowry  or  Cowry.  31.  Haliotis,  Sea  Ear. 

22.  Bulla,  Dipper.  32.  Patei/a,  Limpet. 

23.  Voluta,  Rhomb-Shell.     33.  Dentalium,  Tooth-ShelL 

24.  Bucdnum,  Whelk.  34.  Strpula,  Worm-ShelL 

25.  Strombus,  the  Screw.      S5.  Tert(b. 

26.  Murex,  the  Caltrop,  or  36.  SabeBa. 

Rock-Shell. 

Animals  inhabiting  shells.  The  animals  which  inhabit 
shells  are  of  the  Order  Mollusca,  in  the  Linnean  system, 
of  which  die  following  list  contuns  a  general  account ; 
namely^ 


AoiBWl. 

Doris, 
Triton, 
Ascidia, 
Tethys, 

Limax, 


Terebella, 
Nereis, 


Chiton. 
Lmns. 

Pho/as,  Mya,  Solen,  MytiUu. 

TelUna,  Cardium,  Mactra,  Donax,  FenuSt 
Spondylus,  Chama,  Area,  Ostrea. 

Pinna,  Conus,  Cypraa,  Bulla,  Valuta,  Sucei* 
num,  StrombuM,  Murex,  Trotkug,  Turbo, 
Helix,  NerHas,  HalioHs,  PaieUa. 

Dentalium,  Serpuh,  Tertdo, 

Sabella. 


To  these  may  be  added,  the  Sepia  and  Gio,  if,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  sane,  U1C7  m  the  inhidntants  of  the  Ar^ 

Explanation  of  the  Plate  (S3). 

ATuftroahier.  F^.  1.  The  L^s  anatifera,  b  the  base,  jt>;> 
the  pedupcle,,/[/  the  feelers,  II  the  ligament,  to  a  piece 
of  wood  to  wiMcn  the  peduncle  is  affixed. — Fig.  2.  The 
Lepas  rugosa,  o  the  Operculum,  or  lid,  b  the  base,  >ythe 
furrows,  1  the  stone  to  which  ^e  base  of  the  sbetl  is  af- 
fixed.— F^.  3.  The  Chiton  marginatut.—FSg.  4^  Hiei 
Lfpas  tint«^nabuUm,-^^S,g;^g^^^ff^g 
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Bivahet,  Fi^.  6.  The  SoUn  avHqualut,  c  the  cartilage, 
m  the  margin,  or  limb,  h  the  hinge. — Fig,  7>  The  Ostrea 
Itex'ist  s  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  strue,  e  e  the 
ears,  or  auricles. — Fig.  8.  The  TeUina  Jahtdaf  c  the  car- 
tilage, or  ligament,  h  h  the  hinge.— Fi^.  9.  The  Mylilue 
fdulis,  c  the  cartilage,  1 1  the  length  of  the  shell,  b  b  the 
breadth  of  the  shell. — Fig.  10.  The  Ckama  cor,  d  the 
disk,  rr  the  rostrum,  or  Deak.— Fi^.  11.  The  Mytiltii 
edulis,  b  the  byssus,  or  beard, the  seam.— /"t^.  12, 
Hinge  of  the  Solen  tUiqua,  I  the  lateral  teeth.— Fi^.  18. 
Hinge  of  the  Mi/a  pictorum,  p  primary  tooth,  dd  cfouble 
teeth— Fi^.  14.  Hinge  of  the  leUiua  radula,pp  primary 
teeth,  c  cartilage.— J^g-.  1.5.  Inside  of  both  valves  of  the 
Donax  tnmculksi  a  the  lefl  valve,  h  right  valve,  /  lateral 
teeth,  p  primary  complicated  tooth,  or  cleft  in  the  ntid- 
dle,  m  m  crenulated  margin.— i^rg-.  16.  Hinj^e  of  Venui 
gallina,  pp  primary  teeth,  t  lateral  tootli.— flv.  17.  Hinge 
of  Sponatflus  Gaderoput^  i  i  incurved  teetb.— J^.  1 8. 
Hin^  of  Ottrea  variOf  c  cavity  of  the  binge,  e  superior 
ear,  t  inferior  tar^F^.  19.  Hmge  of  the  Cardtum  acu- 
leaiumt  I  lateral  tooth,  mm  middle  teeth,  <«  spioes. — 
Fig.  20.  Hinge  of  Area  pUwt^  n  n  Dumerous  small  teeth 
the  AMUmruiahiiu^  chanicterisUc  of  the  genua  Area* — 
Fig.  21.  Tlie  Sokn  eiais^Fig.  22.  The  Afya  arenaria. 
—  Fig.  23.  The  Mactra  Mraria.  —  Fig.  The  Area 
Noa."  Fig,  25.  The  Chama  cor^Fig.  26,  The  Mytilus 
incurvatui. 

Univalves.  Fig.  27.  The  Trochus  vmbUtcatus^  a  the  aper- 
ture, u  theUmbiliau. — Fig.^,  TheHelix  viuipera,  a  the 
apex,  b  the  base,  w  a  whorl,,/* Fascia  or  bands.— Fi]g:.  29. 
The  Murex  muricatus,  a  the  aperture,  b  the  base,  c  tlie 
caiial,rthero6trum,i«x«  the  sutures  of  the  spire,  orwhorl. 
~^Fig.  !X>.  The  Helix  mbulata^  t  the  spire,  b  the  body, 
p  the  pillar-lip.— Fiig;.  31.  The  Strombus  pugiiis,  $  the 
spire,  the  front,  o  o  the  outer  hp,  p  the  pillar-lip, 
c  the  canal,  or  gutter. — Fig,  32.  The  Turbo  tfrebra, 
b  the  shell  rubbed  through  in  the  back,  to  show  the  pillar, 
or  columella,  b  the  bo<fy, ccc  tlie  columella. — Ftg. 93. 
The  Argonauia  ar^  In  the  act  of  sailing,  m  the  double 
membrane  which  it  spreads  and  directs  to  answer  the 
puqiose  of  a  sail,  a  a  a  the  arms  wliich  it  throws  over 
the  shell  to  answer  the  purpose  of  oars.— jP^.  S4-.  The 
HeUs  putris,  b  the  bacic,  v  the  venler,  to  the  whorl,  or 
volution. — Fig.  35.  The  Nautilus  spirulof  ceecc  the 
chambers,  s  the  siphunculus. — Fig.  36.  The  Tmrbo  cosia- 
<MS,  r  the  ribs. — Fig.  37.  The  Turbo  labi^utt  $  reversed, 
or  heterostrophe  i^re,  t  teeth  of  a  univalve.— fw>  38. 
The  Serputa  triqaetra, — Fig,  39.  The  Tenth  nawUis. — 
Fig,^0.  The  DenttUittm  entaiUt,^Fig.  41.  Hie  Sabella 

CONGHYa^IA  fouUia  (Con.)  Fosnle  Sheila. 
CONCHY'LIUM  (Con.)  all  sorts  of  sheH-fish,  oarticularly 

that  from  which  the  purple  dye  is  procured,  which  is  also 

called  by  the  same  name.   PU».  1. 9,  c.  35. 
CONCHYRO'IDES  {Anat.)  vide  Coracoide*  Processus. 
CONCIDE'NTIA  [Sded.)  a  decrejise  of  bulk  in  the  whole 

or  any  part  of  the  body;  also  the  subsiding  of  a  tumour. 
CONCILIA'TOR  Furti  (^n/.)  one  who  espied  and  watched 

whilst  a  theft  was  committed.  Ascon, 
CONCILIA'TORS  {Ecc.)  a  title  which  has  been  given  to 

writers  of  the  Romish  Church,  who  advocate  the  cause  of 

their  church  in  the  fairest  manner. 
CONCFNNOUS  {Mus.)  an  epithet  for  a  performance  in 

concerts,  which  is  executed  with  ddica^,  truth,  and 

fcpirit. 

CONXIONATCRES  (Z-flw)  Common-councilmen ;  freemen 
'  .called  to  the  hall,  or  the  Common- codncil  of  the  city  of 

London  as  most  worthy  to  be  chosen. 
CONC:iSO'RIUS  (Ant.)  a  smith's  tool  with  which  horses' 

hoofs  were  pared ;  a  butteris,  or  paring  knife. 
6 
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CONCLAMA'TIO  (^n/.)  a  fiioend  cry  over  the  body  of 
a  deceased  person  previous  to  its  being  burnt,  by  which 
it  was  expected  to  recall  the  departed  soul,  and  to  awaken 
the  deceased,  as  it  were,  from  his  sleep.  When  this  failed, 
he  was  given  up  fur  lost,  which  was  expressed  by  tba 
phrase  conclamatum  est.  The  poets  allude  to  this  cuatom. 
Pnj).  1.4,  eleg.7,1.23. 

At  man  non  aeuUs  ^uitfum  iwdmmnit  finttr; 

Ond.  Tritt.  1.  S,  eleg.  3, 1. 43. 

9€c  CUM  rismirt  ji^nsw 
LabmM  oculei  eUmdH  ommm  mmm. 

Sera,  in  Virg.  Mn.  1. 6,  v.  218. 
CCVNCLAVE  lEcc)  conclave,  a  closet,  or  inner  room,  shut 
up  under  lock  and  key ;  more  especially  the  room  in  the 
Vatican,  where  the  cardinals  meet  to  choose  a  pope; 
whence  the  assembly  itsdf  is  oimmonly  distinguished  by 
this  name. 

CONCLU'SION  {Latti)  is  when  a  man,  by  hit  own  act  upon 

record,  has  charged  himself  with  a  duty. 
Conclusion  {Log.)  the  third  proposition  of  a  sylli^bra,  ao 

called  after  it  has  been  proved,  or  drawn  as  a  coiiclusioa 

from  the  other  two.   Before  it  has  been  proved  it  U  called 

the  Question, 

CONCOAGULATION  {Chem.)  the  coagularion,  concivttoD, 
or  crystallization,  of  several  di^ent  salts,  first  diMolved 
together  in  some  fluid. 

CONCO'CTION  [Med.)  is  said  to  be  such  an  operation  of  na- 
ture upon  morbid  matter,  by  the  power  of  nature,  and  ge- 
nerally with  the  assistance  of  art,  as  mders  it  fit  fbr  se- 
paration from  the  healthy  parts  of  our  fluids,  and  to  be 
thrown  out  of  our  bodies.  Concoction,  however,  in  iu 
more  obvious  sense,  is  taken  for  digestion. 

CON  CC^MMODO  (Mtu.)  Italian,  signifying  with  an  easy 
quickness. 

CCPNCORD  {Gram  )  that  part  of  Syntax  which  treats' of 
the  agreement  of  words  according  to  their  several  inflee- 
tions.  There  are  three  principu  concords,  namely,  be- 
tween the  Nominative  and  the  Verb ;  the  Adjective  aitd  tbie 
Substantive ;  and  the  Relative  and  the  Antecedent. 

Concord  (Law)  1.  An  agreement  made  between  two  or 
more  persons  upon  a  trespass  committed,  by  way  of  satis- 
faction for  the  damage  done,  &c.  This  concord  is  either 
executory  or  executed.  Plomd.  5,6.  8.  2.  An  agreement 
between  parties  who  intend  the  lening  a  fine  of  landi 
one  to  the  other,  as  to  how  and  in  what  manner  the  land 
shall  pass. 

Concord  {Mks.)  in  French  Accord;  the  union  of  two  or 
more  sounds  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  agreeable 
to  the  ear.  Concords  are  either  perfect  or  imperfect.  Per* 
Jed  mncords  consist  of  the  fifth  and  eighth.  Imperfixt 
concords  of  the  third  and  sixth,  which  are  subdivided  into 
the  greater  and  less.  Concords  are  moreover  divided  into 
consonant  and  dissonant,  ~~  Consonant  concords  cmuist  of 
the  verfect  concord,  uad  its  derivatives  j  Diuonant  concords 
of  ail  other  concords.  Concord  is  applied  also  to  the  atate 
of  an  instrument,  as  **  The  instrument  is  not  in  concord." 

CONCORDANCE  (Ut.)  a  general  alphabetical  index  of 
all  the  words  in  the  Bible. 

CONCO'RDANT  twrwt  (Poet.)  such  as  have  in  them  several 
words  in  common,  but  by  tbe  addition  of  other  words  have 
a  quite  different  meaning,  as 


{Input  >  (Mitn:nr 


Concohdant  {Mhs.)  the  French  fur  what  is  comnumly 
called  Tenor.  It  is  also  an  cpiihet  for  any  thing  harmo- 
niouG,  or  ngrceablc'in  soundts. 

CONCO'RDATE  (£ec )  a  public  act  of  agreement  between 
Uie  Pope  and  any  prince.  r^^^^I/>  " 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC  . 


CON 
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COKCCXRDIA  (Attt.)  Concord  was  tronhipped  as  a  goddess 
wnong  the  Ronums,  and  U  most  eenerai]y 
rqffcsented  on  medals  by  t*o  baii&  joined, 
or  by  persons  shaking  hmds.  [vide  Manut] 
Comeordia  mililum  was  sometimes  repre* 
■rated  on  coins,  as  on  that  of  Didianiis 
Julianus  In  the  annexed  figure,  represent- 
hie  a  female  holding  two  miHttfy  stand- 
ards, the  inscription  CONCORD.  MlLlT.  Trittan.  Comm. 
Htitor.f  Beg.  Tkes.  Brand. 

CONCQUE  (Afr/.)  Fk«nch  for  a  piece  of  ordnance  wider 
■bout  liie  month  than  nt  the  breech.  A  kind  of  shell  used 
ftrmerlr  instead  of  a  trumpet. 

CONCREMATION  (Ckem.)  the  same  as  calculation. 

CONCRETE  (P%)  a  body,  either  natural  or  faetMioiu, 
made  up  of  di^rent  principles.  Antimony  is  ■  natural 
concrete  compounded  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  soap,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  Jacttiiout  concrete  prepared  by  art. 

CoKCRBTE  \,Lng.)  is  an  epithet  for  any  quality  considered 
with  its  subject,  as  snow  is  white,  in  distinction  from  the 
abstract  when  the  quality  is  considered  separately,  as 
whiteness,  which  may  belong  to  snow,  paper,  bones,  &c. 
but  is  considered  separate  fron  them  all. 

CoNCRBTB  {Arith.)  is  an  epithet  fornumbers  considered  in 
connexion  witli  some  subject,  as  S  men,  4  horses,  $  pounds, 
Ac.;  whereas,  if  nothing  be  joined  to  the  number,  it  is 
taken  abstractedly,  as  5,  which  signifies  simply  an  aggre- 
gate of  five  units,  whether  men,  horses,  pounds,  or  what- 
ever else. 

CONCRETION  (Phy.)  (he  growing  together,  or  comjKMi- 
tion  of  several  sub^utcesj  w  partideff  of  substances,  into 
one  body. 

CoMCRmoH  (CS&«m.)  the  condensation  of  any  fluid  substance 
into  a  more  solid  state. 

CoNCRBTjoN  (Surg^  the  growing  toother  of  parts  which 
ought  to  be  separate,  as  the  concretion  of  the  fingers. 

CoKCRETioK  {Med.)  otherwise  called  morbid  concretions, 
substances  formed  in  die  animal  body,  «tber  by  the  con- 
densation of  things  into  a  harder  state  Uian  is  natural,  or 
by  the  growing  together  of  different  substances  into  one 
body.  When  the  concretion  approaches  the  nature  tiX  a 
bone  it  is  termed  an  otsificatioui  and  when  it  resembles 
that  of  a  stone  it  is  called  a  calculus. 

CONCUBA'RIA  {Archigol.)  a  fold,  or  pen,  where  cattle  He. 

CONCU'BEANT  (taw)  lying  together.  Stat.  1  H.  7,  c  6. 

CONCU'BINAGE  (Law)  an  exception  against  a  woman 
that  sues  for  her  dower,  on  the  ground  that  she  is  a  concu- 
bine, and  not  a  wife. 

GONCUPrSCIBLE  Faculty  {Etk.)  the  animal  or  irrational 
partf^  man,  which  issusceptible  of  inordinate  concupiscence. 

CONCU'RRING  Frntrei  (Geom.)  those  figures  which,  being 
applied  to  one  another,  will  exactly  concur,  or  coincide  at 
ail  points. 

CONCU'SSION  (Phy.)  a  shock  occttsioned  by  two  bodies 
moving  in  contrary  directions. 

CoHcnssiON  of  the  brain  {Med.)  a  sudden  violent  motion  of 
the  brain  and  the  adjacent  parts  from  a  fall  or  blow.  Con- 
cussions are  mostly  unattended  by  any  fractures,  and  fol- 
lowed by  almost  immediate  death. 

CoMCUsnoN  {Lan)  the  extortion  of  a  public  officer,  who  by 
threats,  or  pretence  of  authorityj  attempts  to  pillage  the 
pewle. 

TO  COND  {Mar.)  to  conduct  or  guide  a  ship  in  a  right 

course ;  to  direct  the  steersman  how  to  steer. 
CONDA'LIUM  {Ant.)  or  condalut,  »ifJWA»(,  a  kind  of  ring 

that  slaves  wore.   PlauL  Trin.  act     seen.  S,  v.  7 ;  Fest. 

dt  Verb,  Sigmf. 
CONDBNSA'KtIA  {Med.)  medicines  which  condensate  or 

harissate  tlie  juices. 
CONDENSATION  {Phy.)  the  redudog  of  a  body  to  a  less 


bulk  or  space,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  dense  ami 
compact. 

Condensation  {Ckem.)  generally  signifies  the  stoppage  and 
collection  of  vapours  made  bv  the  top  nf  an  alembic, 
whereby  it  is  returned  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  or  as  it  is 
raised  in  the  head  or  receiver,  there  to  harden  into  a  per- 
manent and  solid  substance,  as  in  sublimation  of  all  kinds. 
Condentation  and  Comprestion  are  frequently  used  promis- 
cuously, the  one  for  the  other ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
the  compression  of  a  body  into  a  smaller  bulk  is  the  effect 
of  external  force,  but  condensation  takes  place  without  any 
external  application,  as  in  the  inspissation  onuices  by  cooling. 

Condensation  {Med.)  the  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
pores  by  means  of  refrigerating,  astringent,  or  drying  me- 
dicines. 

CONDFNSED  {Boi.)  an  epithet  for  branches  coarctati, 
squeezed  ve^  close  together. 

CONDE'NSER  {Pneum^  a  pneumatic  machine  or  syringe, 
by  which  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  air  may  be  forced 
into  a  given  space. 

CONDERS  (Cow.)  persons  who  stand  upon  high  places  near 
the  sea.coast  at  the  time  of  the  herring  fisheir,  to  point 
out,  with  boughs  or  otherwise,  which  way  the  shoal  passes. 

CON  DILIGE'NZ  A  {Mus.)  an  Italian  phrase,  used  in  musical 
books,  signifying  with  diligence  or  care. 

CCyNDIMENT  {Cooi.)  a  pickle  or  preserve. 

CON  DISCRE'ZIONE  {Mus.)  an  Italian  ^iraae  used  in 
music  books,  signifying  with  judgment. 

CONDITAMENT  {Med.)  a  composition  of  conserves,  pow- 
ders,  and  spices,  made  up  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  syrup. 

CONDITIO  sine  qua  non  (Phtf.)  a  term  used  in  speaking  of 
swne  accident  or  circumstance  which  is  not  essential  to  the 
thing,  but  is  yet  necessary  for  the  production  of  it. 

CONDITION  (Law)  a  bridle  or  restraint  annexed  to  a 
thin^,  so  that  by  the  non-performaoce  of  it  the  partjr  shall 
receive  prejudice  or  loss,  but  by  the  performance  benefit 
and  advantage.  Conditions  are  of  different  kinds,  i.  e. 
— CondiHont  iu  a  deed,  or  aprets,  when  joined  by  express 
words  to  a  feoffment,  lease,  or  oUier  grant. — Conditions  in 
law,  or  implied,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  granting  any  of- 
fice, the  law  allows  the  grantor  to  dispossess  the  grantee  of 
his  office  if  he  do  not  justly  execute  all  things  belonging 
to  it. — CoTuiition  precedent,  when  a  lease  or  an  estate  is 
granted  to  one  for  life,  upon  condition  chat  if  the  lessee 
pay  to  the  lessor  a  certain  sum  on  such  a  day,  then  he 
shall  have  fee  simple.— Concfi/ion  subte^ent,  when  a  man 
grants  to  another  his  manor  in  fee,  upon  condition  that  the 
grantee  shall  pay  him  on  a  certain  day  such  a  sum,  or  his 
estate  shall  cease.— -Conditions  inherent ^  such  as  descend 
to  the  heir  with  the  land  granted.— Condition  collateral,  that 
which  is  annexed  to  any  collateral  act. — Conditions  ajjinna- 
tive,  which  consist  of  doing  something.— Contf/^/onx  nega- 
tive, which  consist  in  not  dovoa.— Conditions  copulative, 
which  require  the  doing  several  things. — Condition  disjum- 
tive,  when  one  of  several  things  is  required  to  be  done. 

Conditions,  Equation  of  {Flnx.)  certain  equations  in  the  In- 
tegral Calculus,  of  this  form,        -r-,  useful  in  ascertain- 

J  X 

ing  whether  a  proposed  fluxion  will  admit  of  finite  integra* 
tion  or  a  finite  fluent. 

CONDITIONS  of  Peace  {PoUt.)  the  terms  upon  which 
peace  is  concluded. 

Condition  ( Vet.)  a  phrase  of  the  turf,  implying  the  parti- 
cidar  good  stale  of  a  horse,  in  point  of  stretigtli,  make,  ami 
generd  appearance,  which  renders  him  peculiarly  fit  for  die 
purpose  to  which  he  is  destined.  The  terra  is  used  ei^cr 
n  a  i^ood  or  a  bad  sense,  as  a  horse  may  be  in  good  or  bad 
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CONDI'TIONAL  copjuncthn*  (Gram.)  thow  which  express 
some  condition,  as  if,  unless,  providedt  &c. 

Conditional  ProposiHont  {Log.)  are  propositions  consisting 
of  parts  connected  by  the  conditional  particle  if. 

CO'NDORIN  (Com.)  a  small  weight  which  the  Chinese^  par- 
ticularly those  at  Canton,  use  in  wtnghmg  the  silver  re- 
ceived and  paid  in  trade. 

CON  dolce  maniera  (Mus.)  an  Italian  phrase  used  in  niusic 
books,  signifying  afler  a  sweet  and  delicate  manner. 

CO'NDUCT  {Law)  is  used  in  the  phrase  safe  conduct,  to  sig- 
nify the  security  given  by  a  prince,  un^r  his  Great  Seal, 
to  a  stranger  for  nis  quiet  coming  into  and  passing  out  of 
the  realm.  A  safe  conduct  is  given  to  enemies,  a  pass- 
port to  friends  or  subjects. 

CoNDticT  sqfe  {Mil.)  a  guard  of  soldiers  who  serve  to  pro- 
tect any  individual  or  individuals  firom  the  attacks  of  a 
hostile  force. 

CONDUCTE'UR  (Mil.)  a  person  entrusted  with  the  con- 
veyance of  military, stores,  &c.  Conductmr  signifies  also 
one  who  acts  as  a  guide  to  an  army. 

CONDU'CTIO  (AfM.)  a  spasm  or  convulsion,  according  to 
Coelius  Aurelianus. 

CONDU'CTOR  (Mt^)  an  assistant  to  a  commissary  of  mi- 
litary stores,  to  conduct  depdts  or  magazines  from  one 
place  to  another. 

Conductor  {Mut^  he  who  superintends  and  conducts  the 
performances  in  a  concert. 

Conductor  (5ur^.)  otherwise  called  a  Dinetor,  a  surgical 
instnuDent  which  serves  to  conduct  or  direct  the  course  of 
the  knife  on  several  occasions. 

Conductor  (Elect.)  a  term  first  applied  by  Dr.  Desaguliers 
to  those  substances  which  are  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  electricity,  in  distinction  from  electrics,  in 
which  the  matter  or  virtue  or  electricity  ma^  be  accumu- 
lated or  retained. — Prime  Conductor  is  an  insulated  con- 
ductor so  connected  with  the  electrical  macliine  as  to  re- 
ceive the  electricity  immediately  from  the  excited  electric. 

Conductor  o/^  Limning  (Elect.)  a  pointed  metallic  rod 
which  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  fixed  to  the 
upper  parts  of  buildings,  to  secure  them  from  the  effects 
of  lightning. 

Conductor,  marine  (Mar.)  in  French  paratonnerre,  a  thick 
metal  wire,  generally  of  copper,  extending  from  above  the 
maintop-gallant-truck  into  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
defendme  the  sliip  from  lightning. 

CC^NDUIT  (Mech.)  a  pump  or  water-course  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water. 

CONDUPLICATIO  (Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  in  which, 
by  reason  of  amplification  and  iTlustratioD»  the  same  word 
or  words  are  repeated. 

CONDUPUCAnriO  {Bot.)  doubling  together,  a  term  in 
vernation  or  foliation ;  vemata  amdiqiliaita,  condv^^licate 
leafing,  is  said  of  a  bud.  when  the  two  sides  of  a  leaf  are 
doubled  over  each  otlter  at  the  mid>rib,  as  in  the  Rose, 
Ash,  Walnut,  &c.  Tliis  term  is  also  applied  to  the  sleep 
of  plants ;  condupUcans  sonmu  is  when  the  leav^  ^ring 
the  night,  fold  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

CCNDUR  (Orn.)  a  large  kind  of  American  vulture,  the 
Vultur  gryjihus  of  Xjnnaeus,  measuring,  with  the  wings  ex- 
tended, from  tip  to  tip,  J2  or  16  feet.  It  preys  on  nirds, 
lambs,  kids,  and  even  children.  Two  are  said  to  be  able 
to  kill  and  devour  a  cow.  When  passing  near  the  ground 
they  make  a  tremendous  deafening  noise. 

CONDU'RDUN  (Bot.)  a  plant  which,  when  hung  about  the 
neck,  represses  strumous  swellings.   Plin.  1.  26,  c.  5. 

CONDU'KI  (Com.)  a  Malayw  nune  for  a  tuwll  bean  used  in 
weighing  gold  and  silver. 

CO'NDYLE  (Anat.)  vide  Condylus. 

CONDYLO'tD^  (Anat.)  Apophyses,  or  what  are  called 
Productions,  more  commonly  processes. 


CONDYLCVHA  (Med.)  wmhx^i**,  frtfm  ill  Mtemblance  t« 

uitfvXHt  a  joint;  a  tubercle  or  callous  eminence  .which 
rises  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or  a  hardening  and  swelling 
of  the  rugee.  These  tumours  also  frequently  happen  about 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  other  parts,  and  Iiave  dif- 
ferent names,  as  that  Jicus,  cr^fstee,  or  thvmus,  according 
to  their  resemblance  to  the  fig,  &c    Cels.l.  16,  c.  18.  . 

CONDYLUS  Mnof.)  a  knot  in  any  of  the  joints, 

formed  by  ttie  epiphysis  of  a  bone ;  in  the  fingers  it  ia 
called  the  knuckle. 

CONE  (Geom.)  from  the  Greek  is,  according  to  Ea- 
clid,  a  solid  figure,  having  a  circle  for  a  base,  and  being 
produced  by  the  entire  revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
about  its  perpendicular  leg,  called  the  axis  of  the  cone,  as 
in^.  1,  where  ABV  is  the  cone,  DV  the  axis,  and  ACB 
Fig.u  Fig.  9.  Ffg.s. 


the  circular  base.  When  the  axis  is  greater  than  the  base 
of  the  triangle  or  the  diameter  of  the  circular  base  of  the 
cone,  namely,  ADB,  the  cone  is  said  to  be  acule-an^d. 

Jig,  4",  i.  e.  the  angle  at  the  vertex  AVB  is  acute;  but  if  die 
axis  be  less  than  tlie  diameter  of  the  base,  then  AVE  would 
be  an  obtuse  anKle,and  the  cone  an  (^use-angled  cone,^g.5; 
if  they  be  equal,  then  the  angteAVBwonldbearight  angle, 
and  the  cone  right-angled, ^g.  6.  Cones  are  moreover  di- 
vided into  right  and  scalene,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  axis  in  respect  to  the  base :  if  the  axis  be  perpendi- 
culer,  as  in^^.  1,  it  is  a  right  cone  $  but  if  the  axis  be  not 
perpendicular,  it  is  a  scalene  or  oitigue  cone,  as  LNfNO, 

^g.  %  where  MO  is  oblique  in  respect  to  LN. — Fntdvm 
<^  a  cone  is  that  which  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the  upper 
part  of  a  cone  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  as  A  BCD 
m  jEg,  3.— Cones  of  the  h^f^er  kind  are  those  whose  bases 
are  circles  of  the  higlier  kinds. 

Tig.  4.  Ftg.  5.  Fig.  6. 


Coke  of  Rat/s  (Opt.)  includes  those  rays  which  fidl  fimn  any 
point  of  a  radiant  on  the  sur&ce 
of  a  glass,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  where  A  is  the  point  in 
anv  object,  from  which  the  rays 
foil  on  the  surfoce  of  the  glius 
BCD,  then  BCDA  is  the  uone 
of  rays. 

Cone  (Bot.)  the  fruit  of  several  evergreen  trees,  as  of  the  Fir, 
Pine,  Cedar,  Cypress,  Ac.  so  called  from  its  conical  shape, 
being  broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  towards  the  end.  Jt 
is  composed  of  woody  scales,  that  are  usually  open,  each 
of  which  has  a  seed  at  the  end.  Linnsus  has  given  to  this 
fruit  the  name  of  Strt^ilvs;  but  this  term  is  of  more  exten- 
sive signification,  comprehending  several  fruits,  as  that  of  the 
Magnolia,  not  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cone. 

Cone  (Con.)  the  Conus  of  Linneeus,  a  beautiful  sort  of  shell, 
inhabited  by  the  Lintax,  which  is  generally  found  on  rocky 
shores.  These  shells  mostly  bear  the  highest  price  of  any, 
one  species  being  valued  as  high  as  abtudredpounds. 
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COSBfSBX  (Bof.)  ft  fort  of  bark  which  u  reeko&ed  a  sneciBc 
in  ^vriiom.  It  is  a  productioa  from  the  tree  called  in 
the  Linnefin  t^ritem  the  Nerium  anttdys  entericuta, 

CON  o  tewca  molini  (MutJ)  Italian,  signifyiog  either  with  or 
wkboQt  violins. 

COWEY-BURROWS  {Law)  places  where  conies  breed  and 
haunt.  Commoners  cannot  uwlnlly  dig  np  coney-burrows 
for  a  commoD. 

CONFALON  {Ecc.)  a  confrateniily  of  seculars  in  the 

church  of  Rome,  called  Penitents. 
CONFARREATIO  (Ant.)  a  solemnization  of  marriage 

by  the  ofiering  made  with  the  bridal  cake.    PUn.  1.  IS, 

C.2. 

CONFE'CTA  {Med.)  confects,  or  seeds  crusted  over  with 
dry  sugar. 

CONFE'CTION  (Med.)  a  medicinal  composition  of  gums, 
powders,  syrups,  &c  made  up  into  one  substance. 

CONFE'CTION ER  (Cook.)  a  oiaker  and  seller  of  confects 
and  sweetmeats. 

CONFE'DERACY  (Polit.)  m  alliance  between  princes  and 
st^es,  for  their  defence  against  a  common  enemy. 

CO'NFEHENCE  (Polii.)  a  discourse  held  between  several 
pervoBs  on  some  matter  of  public  interest. 

CONFE'RTUS  (Bot.)  crowded,  or  clustered ;  an  ^ithet  for 
leaves,  bnuiches,  or  a  whorl;  conferta  folia,  are  leaves  so 
copious  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  branches,  scarcely 
leaving  any  space  between,  as  in  the  Antirrhinunit  Luna- 
ria,  &c  I  conferti  ramif  are  branches  crowded  close,  in  a 
similar  manner ;  confirttu  veriieiUus,  is  a  whorl,  in  which 
the  peduncles,  or  flowers,  stand  as  it  were  squeezed  close 
together. 

CONFE'RVA  (Bot.)  River-TVeed,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
XJryptogantiat  Order  Algcs, 

Speciu,  Withering  has  given  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  species  m  the  Conferva  of  British  growth.  The 
Cmiferva  coraUina  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  irritibt- 
lity ;  for  when  quite  fresh,  and  immersed  into  fresh 
water,  several  fibres  have  been  observed  to  move  in  a 
horizoDtal  direction,  with  a  quick  convulsive  twitch,  and 
then  to  stop  suddenly,  which  they  will  continue  to  do  for 
some  time.   The  same  efect  is  not  observable  in  salt 

water. 

CONFE'SSIO  (Ecc.)  1 .  Tlie  confessionary.  2.  The  office  of 
confesMon.    Card.  Bon.  Rer.  Liturg.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

CONFE'SSION  of  faith  (Ecc.)  a  public  declaration  of  one's 
fiuth,  or  the  faith  of  any  particular  community,  as — C'on- 
fiMnon  of  Aagsburg,  or  the  articles  of  public  &ith  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Lulber,  and  presented  to  Charles  V.  at 
the  diet  of  Aiwburg. — Auricular  confession,  a  private  con- 
fession in  the  Romish  church,  which  every  man  makes  to 
his  confessor;  so  called  because  it  is  made  by  whispering 
in  his  ear. 

CoMFBSsioN  (Rhet.)  vide  Concemo. 

CONFE'SSIONARY  (Ecc.)  or  Confessional,  the  chair  in 
which  the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions.  Harnulf.  L  4, 
C..27. 

CONFE'SSORj  Fatittr  (Ecc)  a  priest  of  the  Romish  church 
who  bears  the  confesnons  or  penitents,  and  gives  them 
^Molution. 

CONFE'SSORS  (Ecc.)  those  who  sealed  the  confession  of 
their  faith  by  their  blood.  AnasiM.  Bihi.  in  S,  Fa6.  Sidon. 
ApoUin.  1. 7,  ep.  17,  &c. 

CONFIGURATION  (Phy.)  the  outward  figure  which 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  their  exterior  aspect  or 
appearance,  and  by  which  bodies  are  principally  distin- 
guished from  each  other. 

Configuration  (.^irU.)  the  conjunction  or  mutual  aspect 
of  stars. 

CONFIRMA'NTIA  (Med.)  strengthening  medicraes,  or 
medicines  which  tend  to  confirm  the  strength  of  the  body. 


or  any  part  of  it ;  also  medicines  whidi  fiut»  the  teeth  in 
the  eums. 

CONnRMATIO  (Rhct.)  ^^Imrn,  a  figure  of  speech, 
which  consists  in  giving  strength  or  force -to  the  things 
which  have  been  advanced.  Cic,  de  Invent,  1. 1,  c.  21; 
Quinta.  I.  4.  c.  3. 

CONnRMATION  (Polit.)  the  rendering  any  titles  ckum, 
treaty,  or  public  act,  valid  and  iodisputwle. 

Confirmation  (Ecc.)  a  holy  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  Christ- 
ian church,  whereby  baptized  persons  are  confirmed  in  a 
state  of  grace,  and  take  upon  themselves  their  baptismal 
vow.  Tertull.  de  Prmcnpt.  c.  40;  de  Baptis,  c.  7; 
Cyprian,  epist.  70 — 73 ;  Cyrill,  Catech.  I.  2,  c.  it ;  Amlros. 
de  Initiand.  c.  6 ;  Dionys.  de  Ecdes.  Hierarch.  c.  2 ;  Aleuin. 
deOffic.divin. — Confirmation  is  performed  by  the  bishop, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  laying 
of  hands  on  ell  such  as,  on  application,  shall  be  found  duly 
qualified,  in  point  of  age  and  Christian  knowledge,  to  be 
admitted  to  this  ceremony. 

CONFI'SCATE  (Law)  forfeited  to  the  public  fiscpe,  or 
king's  treasury ;  as,  the  goods  fbund  in  the  possession  of  a 
felon,  which  he  disavows. 

CO'NFLUENT  (Bot.)  confuens,  rendered  by  Withering 
thronging;  is  an  epithet  for  leaves  or  lobes ;  fdia  conjlu- 
entia  are  leaves  united  at  the  base,  growing  in  tufts  so  as 
to  leave  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  stem  bare;  lohi 
confiuetUes,  lobes  running  one  into  another,  in  (^position  to 
distinct. 

CoNFLtT£NT  SmoU-pox  (Med,)  vide  Variola. 

CONFLUE'NTIA  (Med.)  a  term  used  by  Paracelsus,  to 
express  the  conjunction  or  cbnfederation  of  Uie  microcosm 
with  the  stars ;  also  of  a  disease  with  the  remedies. 

CONFORMATION  (Anat.)  a  term  applied  to  the  parts 
which  compose  the  human  body ;  hence,  mal-con^rmation, 
to  denote  some  defect  in  the  first  -rudiments,  whereby  a 
person  comes  into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  some  of  the 
viscera,  &q.  unduly  proportioned ;  as  when  persons  are 
subject  to  incurable  asthmas  from  too  small  a  capacity  of 
the  thorax,  or  the  like. 

CONFO'RMIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  signifying,  in  the  same 
form,  or,  in  the  same  way ;  folium  confiirme,  a  leaf  in  all 
parts  the  same ;  toraio  eon/brmiSf  the  twisting  of  a  stem 
always  the  same  way. 

CONFO'UMIST  (Ecc.)  one  that  conforms  to  an  establish- 
ment, or  an  established  form  of  church  discipline,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  seceders,  or 
dissenters  from  whom,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Non- 
conformists. 

CONFORTA'NTIA  (Med.)  comforting  medicines. 
CONFRA'IRIE  (Ecc.)  or  Confririe,  a  fraternity,  brother- 

hooil,  or  society;  as,  the  Confrmrie  de  St.  George,  or  les 

chevaliers  de  la  bleu  gartier,  the  honourable  society  of  the 

Knights  nf  the  Garter. 
CONFRA'TRES  (Ecc.)  or  Confreres,  brethren  in  a  religions 

house ;  fellows  of  one  imd  the  same  society.  Stat.  82  H,  8« 

c.24. 

CONFRERES  {Ecc.)  vide  Confratret. 

CONFRICAnriO  (Med.)  the  reducing  of  any  thing  to  pow- 
der by  rubbing  it  with  the  hands. 

CONFRONTE'  (Her.)  an  epithet  m  bhizoning,  signifying 
faclne  one  another,  or  full-fhced. 

CONFU'S^  FEBRES  (Med.)  a  sort  of  fevers  mentioned  by 
Bellini,  which  come  together  alternately  in  the  same 
person,  but  do  not  keep  their  periods  and  alterations  so- 
exactly  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  one  another. 

CONFUSA'NEUS  PANIS  MrcW.)  coarse  brown  bread. 

CONFU'SIO  (Med.)  a  disorder  of  the  eyes,  which  happens 
when,  upon  a  rupture  of  the  internal  membranes  which' 
include  the  humours,  they  are  all  confounded  together.  ■ 

CONPU'SION  (Chem.)  a  mixture  ^g^.J^<^^fl^H^^^^g50[C 
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CoMrosioxr  {Log.)  a  tsnn  applitd  to  kb»  undermadiog  when 

the  idea  of  a  thing  is  presented  imperfectly,  and  mingled 

with  that  of  otber  things. 
CoNrusiOH  {Law)  Property  £y  eotifiuion,  where  the  goods 
,  of  two  persons  tre  so  intermixed  that  Uie  several  portions 

cannot  be  distinguished. 
CONFUTATIO  {Rhet,)  >*rn,  a  disproving  of  that  which 

has  been  advanced:  an  answer  to  objections.   Cic  ad 

Hereu.},  1.  c.3. 
CONG.  {Med.)  aa  abbreviation  for  Cmgiut, 
CONGE'  {MU.)  a  term  which  formerly  signified  leave  of 

absence. 

CoMos  {Arckit.'i  a  mouldihg  which  imitates  the  ring  at  the 
end  of  a  wooden  pillar. 

CO'NGEABLE  {Law)  lawful,  or  lawfully  done ;  done  with 
permission ;  as  entry  congeable,  &c. 

CONGE'  D'ACCORDER  {Law)  French  for  leave  to  ac- 
cord or  agree,  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  fines.  Lit. 
Seel,  420. — CottgS  d'elire,  French  for  leave  to  choose;  the 
King's  licence  or  pemiission  to  a  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
choose  a  bishop. 

CONGELA'TI  (Med.)  persons  afflicted  with  a  catalepsy, 
so  called  because  they  .seem  to  be  deprived  of  all  sensa- 
tion. 

CONGELA'TION  {C/tem,)  a  condensation  of  any  fluid  or 

liquid  substance  by  means  of  cold. 
CONGE'LATIVES  {Med.)  medicines  which  lefirigerate  and 

inspissate. 

CONGE'NERES  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  muscles  which  are 

of  the  same  kind  or  office. 
CO'NGER  {lek.)  Myvf*«»  Conger-Edf  the  Murana  conger 

of  Linnsus,  an  eel  of  extraordinary  size,  and  extremelv 
.  voracious,  whidi  preys  on  carcases  and  on  other  fish.  It 

is  said  that  congers  sometimes  weigh  a  hundred  pounds. 

AriOot.  Hilt.  Atdm.  1. 8,  c.15. 
CoHOBB.  (Com.)  or  Coiure,  prdbably  from  eoHgruQ,  to  meet 

together ;  a  sode^  of  booksellera  who  join  together  in  the 

p^lication  of  any  work  or  works. 
CO'NGES  {Ardtit )  vide  Conse, 

CONGE^STION  {Med.)  a  collection  of  humours  gradually 
formed. 

CONGESTITIUS  LOCUS  {ArdiH.)  false  or  loose  ground, 
unfit  for  the  foundation  of  a  building. 

CONGE'STUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  signi^ng  heaped  to- 
gether ;  panicula  congesta,  a  panicle  which  has  a  great 
number  of  flowers,  but  not  so  squeezed  or  compressed  as 
the  coTifertuSt  or  crowded. 

CONGIA'RIUM  {Ant.)  a  largess  sometimes  made  to  the 
people  by  the  emperors,  in  order  to  gain  their  favour.  It 
u  distinguished  from  the  Donativuntt  which  was  made  only 
to  the  soldiers.  Liv,  1.  25,  c.  2 ;  Sueion,  m  Aug.  c.  41 ; 
Unat.  de  Not.  JtomaH,  aptd  Greev.  Thet.  Autig.  Roman. 
tom.  lUp.  6S8. 

CO'NGIUS  {Ant.)  or  Coxguant  from  congerendoy  i.  e.  in- 

,\  creasing  by  augmentation ;  a  liquid  measure  answering  to 
the  Chus  of  the  Athenians,  containing  six  sextaries,  i.  e. 
ten  pints  of  -wine,  and  nine  of  ml.  equal  to  about  our 
giUloa  I  or  at  least  somewhat  more  than  our  pottle.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  TuUy's  son  drank  two  of  these  at  a 
draught.   Jeid.  Otix.  1.  14,  c.  25. 

CO'NGIUS  [Archaoi.)  an  andent  measure  containing  about 
a  gallon  and  a  (not. 

CoMGius  {Med  )  a  gallon  or  eight  pMta. 
'  COKGLACIA'TIO  {Med.)  tlw  saoae  as  Coagulation, 

CONGLDBATA  GLANDULA  {AmU.)  a  conglobate 
^•nd.  or  a  round  gland  formed  by  the  contortitm  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

tO^NGLOBATE  {Bot.)  aa  epithet  for  cot^odoos  which  are 
formed  into  a  sphere. 

CONGLOMERATA  GLANDULA  {Anat.)  a  congkime- 
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rate  gland,  or  a  gland  coaapeaed  of  a  awnbef  of  glonsente 

§lan&,  n^ose  excretory  duels  all  anite  in  ime  ooasnoB 
uct. 

CONGLOMERATE  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  peduncle; 
pedunadus  conglomeratus,  a  peduncle  whicli  benrs  flowers 
on  a  very  short  pedicle,  cloeely  heaped  and  compactad 
together  without  order,  as  in  Dextgiit  giomerata. 

CONGLUTINA'NTIA  {Med.)  healing  medidnes,  or  s«cb 
as  unite  parU  that  are  disjointod  by  accident. 

CONGREGATION  (Phy.)  a  term  sometimes  tiaed  to 
denote  the  least  degree  of  mixture  in  which  the  psits  of 
the  mixed  body  do  not  touch  etch  other  mive  than  ui  one 
pouit.  Tliis  sort  of  mixture  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  water 
and  ether  flatda.  • 

CoMOREOATioN  (Ecc.)  stt  sssefflbly  of  persons  who  meet 
together  for  purposes  of  dhriee  wordup. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS  (Bee.)  a  sect  of  Protestants 
who  reject  all  Church-government  except  that  of  a  sii^e 
congregation  with  a  pastor  at  the  head.  Th^  correspond 
to  what  are  called  Independants,  in  Englimd. 

CO'NGRESS  {Polit.)  an  assembly  of  envoys,  commiasioBers, 
deputies,  &c.  from  diffinent  courU,  meeting  to  agree  on 
terms  of  political  accommodation  and  pacification. — Cou- 
greu,  a  general  aHembly  of  deputies  from  the  diferrat 
states  in  the  republic  of  America. 

CoMOBxss  {Lata)  a  trial  made  by  appmntment  of  a  judge,  in 
the  presence  of  sui^eons  and  matrons,  to  determine  whether 
a  man  be  impotent  or  not,  in  ordo-  to  dissolve  a  marriage. 

CONGRU1TY  (IZA«4.)  signifies,  in  general,  suitAleness  and 
propriety;  but  is  api^M,  particularly,  to  any  theme  or 
composition  which  is  clothea  in  apt  and  coherent  language, 
free  from  any  ^t  of  granunar. 

CoNORUiTY  {Math.)  a  term  apidied  to  figures,  linea>  &c. 
which  exaotly  correspond  when  q>]^iea  the  one  to  the 
other. 

CoHORUiTT  {Eth.)  a  certain  fitness  or  apt  rdation  between 
things,  which  determines  their  snitaUeness  to  form  a  co- 
alirion. 

CONGRUS  (Ich.)  vide  Conger. 
CCNGYUS  {Bot.)  a  rape  root. 

CO^IC  (MaM.)  aa  epidiet  fi»  what  appertains  to  a  eoae. 

Conic  Sections  {Geom.)  imply  the  curve  lines  and  plane 
figures  which  are  produced  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
with  a  cone.  A  cone  is  a  solid  contained  b^  a  conical 
superficies  and  a  cirdc;  thus  suppose,  as  m  Jg'  l»  > 
straight  line,  A  V  D,  be  drawn  through  the  pant  v,  and 
extended  indefinitely  both  ways,  and  this  pomt  remun 
fixed  while  the  Ime  A  V  D  be  moved  round  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  circle,  two  superfidea  wffl  be  gene- 
rated by  its  motion,  called  a  comicatmperfieies:  amd  these 
mentioned  tog^tber  are  called  opposite  tuptrfieieu  [vide 
Cone] 

Sections.  If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  phue,  their  oommon  m- 
tersectioti  is  called  a  conic  section,  of  which  there  are 
five  different  kinds;  namely,  the  Triangle,  Circle,  EWpse, 


Parabola,  and  Hyperbola,  although  the  three  last  only 
are  peculiarly  called  Conic  Sections. 
Triangle.   If  the  cutting  plane  pass  through  the  vertex  of 
the  cone  and  any  part  of  the  base,  the  section  will  be  a 
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Circle.  If  the  [Jane  cut  the  cone  puvllel  to  the  base,  or 
make  no  angle  with  it,  the  section  will  be  a  circle,  as 
BAD,  3 1  but  if  the  oblique  cone,  V  A  B,  or  Va  b, 
^g.  4-,  having  the  circular  baae  A  E  B,  or  a.e  b,  be  so 
cut  by  a  plane,  D  £  C,  that  the  angle  D  be  =  Z  B. 
or  the  ZC  m  2.  A«  then  the  cone  it  said  to  be  cut  by 
thia  i^ne  in  a  subamtrar^  non/ton,  and  the  section  in 
this  case,  DEC,  which  is  uways  a  drcle,  is  c^led  the 
itAcontrarjf  teetion. 

Ellipse,  The  secUon  is  an  ellipse  which  cots  the  cone 
obliquely  through  both  sides,  or  when  the  pluie  is  in> 
dined  to  dw  hue  in  a  lest  angle  than  the  Mde  of  the 
00  ne,  as  D  A  B,  5. 


Jig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


Parahola.  The  section  is  a  parabola  when  the  cone  is  cut 
by  a  plane,  as  A  D  £,  ^g.  6,  parallel  to  the  aide  V  B, 
or  when  the  cuttine  plane  and  the  nde  of  the  cone  make 
equal  angles  with  Uie  base. 

Wvperbola.  The  section  is  an  Hyperbola,  as  D  A  E, 
7,  when  the  cutting  plane  malces  a  greater  angle 
with  the  base  than  the  side  of  the  cone  does ;  and  if  tne 
plane  be  continued  to  cut  the  opposite  cone,  this  latter 
section  is  called  the  opposite  Hyperbola  to  the  former,  as 
B  A  E.  Hyperbolas  are  said  to  be  mutually  conjugate 
where  two  purs  of  opposite  hyperbolas  come  togemer, 
as  in  ^g.  15,  where  the  curves  D  A  E,  F  B  G,  and  da  e, 
y^gt      mutually  conmgate. 

I^rts  of  the  .  Sections.  The  principal  parts  of  the  three 
sections,  namely,  the  Ellipse,  Parabcua,  and  Hyperbola, 
are  as  follow : — 

Vertex.  The  VCTtices  of  anv  section  are  the  points  where 
the  cutting  plane  meets  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cone, 
or  the  sides  of  the  verticular  tnangular  section,  as  A  and 
B,^.  5,  6, 7;  hence  the  ellipse  and  oppoute  hyperbolas 
have  each  two  vertices,  but  the  parabola  only  erne, 
unless  the  other  be  considered  to  be  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. 


Cenlre.  The  Centre  is  that  point  in  a  figure  in  which 
every  straight  line  passing  tnrough  it,  and  termiaated 
by  the  curve,  or  opposite  curves,  is  bisected ;  as  C  in 
die  ellipse, /j^.  8,  and  C  in  the  hyperbola,  ^f.  9 ;  but 
the  centre  of  a  parabola  is  infinitely  distant  from  the 
vertex. 

Diameter.  The  Diameter  is  any  straight  line  passing 
through  the  centre,  and  terminated  by  the  curve,  or  op- 
posite curves,  as  A  B  and  D  E,  ^g.  3.  5. 7,  or _fig*  8,  9. 
The  Diameters  of  the  parabola  are  infinite,  because  they 
are  drawn  through  the  centre  point  at  an  infinite  distance, 
nod  they  are  also  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  cone,  as 
A  bt  Jig.  6.  The  diameters  are  of  two  kinds ;  namely. 


transverse  and  conjugate.  The  iranswru  diameter  is 
that  which  passes  tnrough  the  principal  vertices,  and  is 
otherwise  called  the  oxu,  as  A  B  in  the  ellipse  and 
hyperbola,  7"^.  8,  9,  and  Ai  in^g.Q  or  10.  In  (he 
ellipse  this  is  ihe  louirest  diameter,  but  in  the  hyperbola 
it  is  the  shortest.  The  conjugate  diameter  is  the  line 
drawn  through  the  centre,  and  parallel  to  the  tangent 
of  the  curve  at  the  vertex ;  thus,  H  I  is  the  conjugate 
of  the  axis  A  B  in  th^  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  J?^8, 9, 
and  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  A  M  at  A;  andTG,  a 
conjugate  to  D  E,  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D,^.  8, 9. 
Hence  the  conjugate  of  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
same,  hut  the  conjugates  of  all  other  diameters  are 
oblique  to  them. 


1^.10.  Fig.il.  Fig.lt. 


Ordtnates*  An  Ordinate  to  any  diameter  is  a  line  parallel 
to  its  conjugate,  or  to  the  ungent  at  ite  vertex,  and 
terminated  by  the  diameter  and  curve,  as  L  E,  which  is 
parallel  to  A  M,  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  A,  injSg.  9  ; 
D  K  is  also  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  A  B  and  M  Niti  O 
are  ordinates  to  the  diameter  D  £.  Hence  the  ordinates 
of  the  axis  are  also  perpendicular  to  it,  but  the  ordinates 
of  other  diameters  are  obHque  to  them.  The  line  L  P 
and  L  E,  on  each  side  of  the  diameto'  A  B,  iaJSg,  8, 
is  called  the  double  ordimate, 

AUdtt*  An  absciss  is  a  segment  of  a  diwneter  contained 
between  itt  vertex,  and  an  ordinate  to  it,  as  A  K  or  B  L, 
and  D  N  or  E  N,  8  and  10.  Hence,  in  the  ellipse 
and  hyperbola,  every  ordinate  has  two  abscisses,  but  in 
the  parabola  only  one ;  the  other  vertex  of  the  ^ameter 
being  infinitely  distant. 

Parameter.  The  Parameter  of  an^  diameter,  otherwiM 
called  the  Lotus  rectum.,  is  the  third  proportional  to  any 
two  conjugate  diameters  in  the  ellipse  or  opposite  hyper- 
bolas, or  to  any  absciss  and  its  ordinate  in  the  parabcrta. 
Vtova  this  relation  Apollonius  deduced  one  of  the  pri- 
mary properties,  by  which  the  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and 
par^ola,  are  distinguished,  and  from  which  they  derive 
their  names  ;  thus,  suppose  G  F  to  be  an  ordinate  to  the 
diameter  A  B  of  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola  B  Gtjig.  11, 
12,  E  D  to  be  the  conju^te  diameter,  and  13  H  the 
parameter,  or  third  proportional,  between  A  B  and  E  D. 
Moreover  complete  the  rectansle  L  A  B  H,  let  L  H 
meet  F  K  in  M,  and  let  K  N,  »e  side  of  the^rectangle 
K  B  opposite  to  B  F,  meet  B  H  in  N ;  then,  in  Jig.  IJ, 
the  square  of  the  ordinate  F  G  is  less  than  the  rectangle 
under  the  absciss  F  B,  and  the  parameter  B  H,  by  uie 
rectangle  M  N,  similar  to  L  B,  and  having  one  of  its  sides 
equal  to  B  F :  but,  in^^^.  12,  the  square  of  the  ordinate 
F  G  is  greater  than  the  rectangle  imder  the  absciss  B  F, 
and  the  parameter  B  H,  by  the  rectangle  M  N,  similar 
to  L  B,  and  havin^c  one  of  its  sides  equu  to  B  F.  From 
this,  lAAiiijAf,  deficiency,  comes  the  name  of  Ellipse,  in 
the  first  case ;  and  from  the  httt$^,  or  excess,  that  of 
Hypnbohu  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Parabola  derives 
its  name  from  ««f<t^*Ati,  the  equality  which  the  square  of 
HK,  the  ordinate,  in  JE^.  18,  bears  to  the  rectangle 
under  P  and  B  K  ;  supposing  A  B  C  to  be  a  parab^a, 
B  K  the  diameter,  A  G  and  H  K,  the  ortlinates  to  it, 
and  P  the  parameter,  or  third  proportional  to  B  G, 
the  absciss,  and  A  G  its  corresponding  ordinate. 

Focus,  The  Focus,  or  Umbilicus,,  is^thot  Doint  Inithe  aais  i 
when  the  ordinate  is  equal  xTm^'^'^^iiJ^^ ' 
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and  L,  jig.  &t  %  where  D  K  or  E  L  ii  equal  to  the  semi- 
paratneter.  Hence  the  ellipse  and  hyperboln  have  each 
two foci,  but  Ufe  parabola  only  one. 


Asi/vajMe.   The  Asymptotes  b»  two  right  lines  which 
continually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  some  curve, 
in  sndi  manner  tfaat,  when  they  are  both  indefinitely 
producedi  they  are  nearer  together  than  by  any  assign- 
able distance :  suppose  C  P  to  be  the  diameter  of  the 
hyperbola  RAS,  and  CD  the  semiconjugate  to  it, 
then,  if  F  £  be  a  tangent  at  the  point  A,  and  A  £  = 
AF  =  CD;  then  the  lines  CG,  C  G,  drawn  from  the 
centre  C«  through  the  points  E  ^-15- 
and  F,  will  be  the  asymptotes      d  g 
to  the  hyperbola  RAS,  and  may  p^v'''^^  a,^^/ /F 
in  like  manner  be  produced  so 
as  to  be  the  asymptotes  to  any 
opposite  hyperbola.  In  the  same 
manner  the  diagonals  H  C  K  and 
I  C  L,  of  the  rectangle  H  I  K  L, 
are  the  asymptotes  to  the  curves 
of  the  conjugate  hyperbolas  in  fig.  15. 
Directrix.   The  Directrix  is  a  right  light  peipeodicular  to 
the  axis  of  a  conic  section,    [vide  Diretirix'] 
Comic  (Bot.)  or  conical,  an  epithet  for  a  receptacle  which 
is  round,  broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  pnot  like 
a  cone,  as  in  Bellis,  the  Common  Daisy. 
CONICAL  [Math,  Sf  Bot.)  vide  Conic. 
CONJECTA'NEA  {JtU.)  books  which  contain  the  con- 
jectures of  writers. 
CONrFER^  (Bot.)  the  fifteenth  Order  in  Linncus's  Frae- 
ments  of  a  Natural  Method,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his 
Natural  Ordas,  contuning  the  cone-bearing  treeti  as  the 
Fir,  I^ne,  Cypress,  &c. 
CONINGE'RlA  (Lam)  a  coney-burrow,  or  a 
>  warren  of  conies.   Inqms.  anno  47,  ii.  3. 
CONJOINED  in  Lure  (Her.)  an  epithet  for 
two  wings  joined  together  with  their  tips 
downwards,  as  in  the  anneiced  ^ure.  [ride 
Conjunct.'] 

CONJO'INT  (Mut.)  or  Conjunct  Degrees^  two  notes  which 

immediately  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  scale,  as 
■   Utt   Re.  —  Conjoint  tetrachords,  two  tetra- 

chords  where  the  same  chord  is  the  highest 

of  the  one,  and  the  lowest  of  the  other, 
CONJU'NCT  {Her.)  or  conjoined,  en  epithet 

for  charges  which  are  joined  together,  as 
Gules,  two  lions  conjoined  under  one  head, 

gardanU  argent  i  nsme  Kellum." 
CONISSA'Li^  (Mitt,\  an  old  term  for  a  clastf  of  fossils 

which  were  not  inflammid)le,  nor  soluble  in  water;  of 

which  number  was  sand,  and  other  gr>tty  substances. 
CONISTE'RIUM  {Ant.)  the  place  where  the  wrestlers,  after 

they  had  been  anointed  with  oil,  were  besprinkled  with 

dust,  that  they  might  take  the  surer  hold  of  one  another. 

Vilmv.  1.  5,  c.  10. 
CONJUGAL  Rightg,  Restitution  of  {Law)  a  species  of 

matrimonial  ^uit,  which  may  be  brought  ^(her  by  tlie 
-  husband  or  the  wife  against  the  party  who  is  guilty  the 

injury  vf  lubtractioD,  or  of  Uring  in  a  awe  «  separation. 
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CONJUGAT£S(AAeJ.)an  epithet  for  what  comes  from  one 
original,  as  when  from  one  word  we  argue  to  another  of 
the  same  original ;  as  '*  Si  risus  gaudium  est,  ergo  rideic 
est  gaudere."   Cic.  Top.  c.  9 ;  ^int.  1.  5,  c.  la 

CO'NJUGATE  {Geom.)  an  epithet  to  denote  the  junction 
of  two  lines,  as  a  Conjugate  axis,  that  which  crosses  an- 
other axis,  [vide  Axis'\~Conjugiae  Diameter,  the  shortest 
axis  in  an  ellipsis,  [vide  Diameterl—Conjugete  Hyper^ 
bolast  hyperbolas  having  the  same  axes,  but  in  contrarT 
order,  [vide  Hyperbola  and  Conic  Sections} 

Conjugate  {Bot.)  cottfugatut,  an  epitfa^  nur  a  leaf,  or  n 
raceme ;  /olium  conjugSum,  a  pinnate  leaf  which  has  only 
one  pair  of  leaflets ;  rocniiuf  con;V£a<((^  araeerae  having 
two  racemes  only  united  by  a  common  peduncle. 

CONJUGATES  (Rhet.)  are  such  things  as  qualities,  «k. 
which  are  derived  from  an  original,  as  mvciful*  merci- 
fully, from  mercy. 

CoMJUOATKs  {L<^.)  is  when  from  one  word  we  argue  to 
another,  as  "  If  weeping  is  to  sorrow,  then  to  weep  is  to 
sorrow." 

CONJUGATING  (Gram.)  the  act  of  going  through  the 
inflection  of  a  verb  according  to  its  several  moods,  tenses, 
and  persons. 

CONJUGATION  (Gram.)  signifies  generally  the  coupling 
or  yoking  of  things  together,  but  particularly  the  inflec- 
tion of  verbs ;  also  the  mflections  themselves. 

Conjugation  {Anat.)  a  term  for  a  pair  of  nerves,  or  for 
two  nerves  arising  together,  and  serving  for  Uie  same 
operation,  sensation,  or  motion. 

CONIUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentamdria, 
Order  2  Digynia, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  umbel  universal ;  partial  similar ; 
involucre  universal  many-leayed;  partial  halved  i  perianth 
proper. — Cor.  universal  uniform  j  proper  of  five  petals. 
—ST AH.  filaments  five;  anthers  roundish. — Pist.  grnn 
inferior;  styles  two;  stigmas  obtuse. — Fkr.  none ijrmil 
nearly  globose ;  seals  two. 
Species.  The  species  are  of  different  sorts,  as — Comm* 
maculatum,  Ctcuta,  Cicutaria,  Coriandrtmt  &c  Common 
Hemlock,  a  biennial,  native  of  Europe.— Coftitrm  rigmf, 
&c.  Fine-leaved  Hemlock,  a  shrub,  naUve  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. — Cmuum  q/ricanum,  seu  CaucaUs, 

Rue-leaved  Hemlock,  an  annual,  native  of  Africa.  

Conium  Royeni,  seu  CavaUis,  &c.  native  of  Egypt. 
CONJU'NCT  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  immediate  cause  of 
a  disease ;  also  for  those  signs  of  a  disorder  which  are  pa- 
th ognofnic. 

Conjunct  Fiers  (Lotti)  in  Scotch  Law  when  several  people 
are  conjunctly  infelt,  or  otherwise  have  a  joint  fee. 

CONJUlJCTI  morbi  {Med.)  a  name  for  two  diseases  which 
come  together,  and  are  distinguished  into  connexi  and  con- 
sequentes,  the  former  subsisting  at  the  same  tinUf  and  the 
latter  following  one  another. 

CONJU'NCTION  (Astron.)  a  termed  applied  to  two  planets 
which  meet  in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  aspects,  marked  thus  [d].  Conjunction  is 
either  apparent  or  true. — Apparent  conjunction  is  when  a 
right  line,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  two  j^anet^  does 
not  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth. — True,  or  real 
conjunction,  is  when  a  right  line,  passing  through  the  cen- 
tres of  two  planets,  and  being  produced,  passes  uso  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Conjunction  {Gram.)  is  a  part  of  speech  which  joins  woida 
and  sentences,  and  is-  distinguished,  according  to  its  us^ 
into — dilative  conjunctions^  because  thn^  join  both  the 
words  and  the  sense,  as  and,  also^  &c — Dimtnctive  com-' 
junctions,  are  such  as  join  the  words,  but  diriun  tbingi 
in  the  sense,  as  neither,  nor,  either,  or,  &c — Causal  com- 
junctiotu,  which  denote  a  reason,  as  because,  Jbr,  Ac — 
Conditional  coniunctions,  which  expi^  »  <y*i>Jttffm^  »»if 
unless,  Ac— Enclitic  fiijgiidMWPr  *"TF?. 
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throw  back  the  accent  on  the  syllable  going  before}  as 
que,  ne,  ve.,  &c. 

CONJUNCTI'VA  tunica  {Anat.)  vide  AdmUa, 

CONJURATIO  (Laxo)  signifies,  1.  An  oath,  BXiAconjuratus, 
or  anyuratOTy  one  who  is  bound  by  the  same  oath ;  and 
conjurare  is  where  several  affirm  a  thing  on  oath.  Mon. 
Ang.  torn.  1,  p.  207.  %  A  plot,  or  couipact,  made  by 
several  persons,  who  combine  b^  oath  to  do  aome  public 
harm ;  but  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  secret  compact 
whioh  persons  were  supposed  to  enter  into  with  die  evil 
spirit  to -work  some  mischief.  It  difiers  fnnn  witdicnA,  in- 
asmuch as  conjurors  endeavour  bv  enchantments  to  raise 
the  devilj  but  witches  bargain  with  the  evil  ^trit  to  do 
what  they  dnire  of  him.  Sorcerers,  on  the  other  hand, 
tiy,  by  force  of  incantations,  to  produce  strange  effects 
move  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

CON  Moto  {Mm.)  an  Italian  phrase  in  Munc-bo(du>  ugnify- 
ing  with  agitation. 

CONNA  {Bot.)  the  Ckssia  Jistitla  of  Linnieus. 

CONNARUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  16  Monadelpfua, 
Order  5,  Decandrta. 

Gaierw  Ckaracteru   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  j}€- 
iaU%rie, — StAM.JUaments  ten;  anthert  roundish.— Fist. 
germ  roundish;  «fy&  cylindric;</igma  obtuse. — Psr.csjq- 
tule  oblong ;  single. 
Species.   The  species  are  trees  and  shrubs,  as — Connarui 
monocarpoi,  khuSt  PkaseoluMy  Ceylon  Sumach,  a  tree, 
native  of  Uie  island  of  Ceylon. — Connarus  AJricanut^  a 
riirub,  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  —  Connarus  Asiatiaa, 
eeu  monoatrpoSf  seu  Phaseolut,  a  shrub,  native  of  the 
East  Imlies. — Connarut  decumbenSj  seu  Hermanntaf  a 
ahnib,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Gooid  Hope. — Cmnarus 
pinnatus,  seu  Perim,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
— CoRJMrvf  Santaloidei,  SantaMdei,  Ac  a  shrub,  native 
of  the  East  Indies. — Connana  mmoni^,  a  dinib,  na< 
tive  of  the  islands  of  Nicobar, 
CCNNATE  (Bot.)  connatut ;  an  epithet  for  leaves,  fila- 
ments, and  anthers ;  fiAmm  amnaium  is  said  of  two  leaves, 
idiich  are  so  united  at  thdr  bases  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  one  leaf,  as  in  the  Garden  Honeysuckle.  Fila- 
ments and  anthers  are  also  called  connate  when  united 
into  one  body>  as  in  the  Class  MwMd^kia  and 

CONNETA'BLE  de  France  {PoUt.)  Constable  of  France ; 
an  officer  under  the  old  regime,  who  succeeded  the  ^rand 
S£n6chal  de  France.  It  was  originally  not  a  military  place 
of  trust,  but  merely  an  office  belonging  to  the  King's 
Household. 

CoMNXTABLE  de  France  {MU.)  was  a  particular  corps  imine* 
dtately  under  the  command  and  direction  of  the  Marshal 
of  fVance,  composed  of  a  provost'general,  four  lieute- 
'  nants,  fi>ur  exempts,  and  forty-eight  mounted  guards,  who 
wore  a  nouqueton  for  the  King's  service. 

CONNEXION  (^Anat,)  the  same  as  Symphtfrns  a  sort  of  ar- 
ticulation,  [vide  Arttcuhtumy 

COINING  {Mar.)  or  Cunnine,  the  art  of  directing  the 
steersman  to  guide  the  ship  in  her  proper  course. 

CONMl'VENS  (£of.)  vide  Cmwr^'itr. 

CCWNIVEVTES  GLANDULE  (Anai,)  those  wrinkles 
whidi  are  found  in  the  Ilmm  and  Jejunum  intestines. 

CONNOISSE'UR  (X«f.)  a  person  well  versed  or  thoroughly 
skilled  in  any  science. 

CONNUTRITIOUS  {Nat.)  that  food  which  becomes  habi- 
tual to  a  person  from  his  particular  diet. 

CONOBE'A  {Bot.)  the  Conopea  aquatica  of  Linnaeus. 

CONOCARPODEN'DRON  (fiol.)  th«  same  as  Protea, 

CONOCA'RPUS  {Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  PaOan- 
dria,  Ordw  1  Monogyniai 

Generic  Charactert.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  dkuion* 
nrf»nlate.— CoB.^eta/<  five*— STAH.^ancfUi  cither  6ve 


or  ten ;  anthers  globose. — Pist.  ^erm  large ;  sltfle  single; 
ttigma  obtuse.^ — Feh.  none  distinct  from  the  seed ;  <e«il 
single. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the-^Conocarpus  erecta, 
seu  Mahghana,  &c.  scu  Fo/i/'s,  &c.  sen  Alnus,  &c.  seu 
Alnif  &c.  seu  Rudbeckia,  &c.  scu  Innominaiay  Jamaica 
Button-tree,  native  of  Jamaica. — Conoearpus  procumbenst 
seu  Rudbeckia,  native  of  Cuba. — Conoearpus  racrmofa, 
seu  Man^,  native  of  the  Caribbees, 
CONOCRA'mBE  (Bot.)  the  Theligonum  eonocrambe  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CONO'DIS  (Com.)  a  small  coin  used  at  Goa,  and  in  all  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin. 

CO'NOID  {Geom.)  a  figure  resembline  a  cone,  except  that 
its  sides  are  curved  instead  of  straight :  it  is  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis,  and,  is 
therefore  denominated  an  elliptical,  hyperbolic,  and  para- 
bolic conoid. 

CONOI'DES  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  Pineal  gland,  from  its 

resemblance  to  a  cone  in  figure. 
CONOPE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  U  Didtfnamia, 

Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Charactert.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved;  segments 
erect.— Cor.  one-petaled;  tube  oblong;  upper  tip  erect; 
lataer  trifid.— STAM.^^S/amrtiij  four;  anthers  sagittate.^ 
Pist.  germ  roundish ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  two-lobed. 
Per.  capside  roundish ;  seeds  very  many. 
Species.   The  only  species  is  Concpea  apiatica,  seu  Cono- 
bea,  &c.  native  of  Guiana. 
COKO'PHORA  {Boi.)  the  Protea  eonocarpa  of  Linnscus. 
CONOPS  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  ammals.  Class  Insecte,  Order 
Diptera, 

Generic  Character,    Mouth  with  a  proboscis;  antema 
clavate. 

SpecUi*   Insects  of  this  tribe  extract  animal  juices,  and 
the  species  are  distinguished  into  those  that  have  a 
sucker  genicnlate  at  the  bme,  and  those  that  have  a 
sucker  genicukite  at  the  base  and  the  middle. 
CONQUASSATION  (Med.)  a  species  of  comminution, 
or  an  operation  by  which  moist  concrete  substances, 
and  the  v^etables,  fruits,  &c.  are  by  bruising  in  a  mortar, 
as  fresh  a^sion  of  some  moist  liquor,  reduced  to  a  soft 

(Lato)  a  feudal  term  for  purchase. 
CONREO'A  pellis  lArchaol.)  a  skin,  or  hide  dressed. 
CONSANGUI'NEO  (Latv)  a  writ  mentioned  m  the  Regitter 

Originalium  Brevium.  [vide  Cosiaage'] 
CONSANGUl'NEUS Jrvter  (Lan)  a  brother  by  the  Other's 

side. 

CONSANGUI'NITY  lLav>)  a  kindred  by  Mood  and  birth, 
in  distinction  from  affinity^  which  is  a  kmdred  by  marriage, 
[vide  Lavo] 

CONSCIENCE,  courts  of  (Law)  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts. 

C<^SCRrPTA  Veterum  (Ant)  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients. 

CONSCRI'PTI  (Ant.)  or  Patres  conscripti.  Conscript  Fatben; 
an  appellation  for  the  Roman  senators,  who  were  so  called 
because  they  were  enrolled  from  the  E^uMtrian  order 
or  the  kiughts,  for  the  purpose  of  compleung  the  number 
of  the  senators.    i,iv.  1.     c.  1. 

CONSCRIPTS  {Mil)  a  revolutionary  term  applied  to  the 
recruits  for  the  French  army. 

CONSECRA'TIO  (Ant.)  was  a  religious  rite  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  they  set  any  person  or  thing  apart  for 
sacred  purposes,  as  their  high  priests,  &c. ;  or  made  it 
"  sacred,  and  a  fit  object  of  divine  worship ;  as  the  em- 
perors, their  wives,  or  children,  who,  in  this  manner,  were 
enr^ed  among  the  number  of  the  gods.  This  was  soma- 
ttmet  caUed«po(A«ww,  but  oi^,g^t$  ^>j>($^gm^ 
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by  the  name  of  CONSECRATIO,  and  U  slmbolicfllly  re- 
presented ather  by  an  akar,  as  in  the  tubjoined  figure  1 ; 


Fig.  1.  rig.  i. 


or  by  the  efiigy  of  a  person  mounting  to  heaven  on  ihe 

back  of  an  eagle,  as  fig,  2 ;  and  in  other  fbmu.   The  first 

of  these  figures  represents  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  C!au- 

dius  Gothicus,  the  second  that  of  Salontnus,  the  son  of 

Gallienus.  Diongs.  Ant.  1. 2;  Liv.  1. 1,  c.  16;  SuHon.  Claud. 

c.  2 ;  Herodian  1. 4,  c.  2 ;  Firmic.  de  Error.  Pr(^.  Rel.;  Lttc- 

tani.de  Fal.  Rel.\.\iC.\5x  Gyrald.de  Var.  Sepel.  Rit.  c.l6; 

Panvin.  Fastor.  I,  2;  Gtither.  de  Jur,  Man.  apud  Greev. 

Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  xii. 
CONSECRATION  {Ecc.)  a  ceremony  in  the  Christian 

Church  of  hallowmg,  or  making  sacred,  paitioular  places, 

tliat  are  set  apart  for  holy  purposes. 
CONSECTA'RIUM  {Rhet.)  consectary;  a  ^rief  arf^ent, 

wherein  the  conclusion  necessarily  fblkws  the  antecedent. 

Cic.de  Fin.  I.  S,  c.?- 
CONSE'CTARY  (Geom.)  some  consequent  truth  obtained 

from  a  demonstration. 
CONSECU'TION  month  {Chron.)  a  name  given  to  the  lunar 

month,  or  the  space  between  the  coqunction  <^  the  moon 

with  the  sun. 

CONSECUTIVE  <Miu.)  an  epithet  for  two  chords,  one  of 
whicli  immediately  succeeds  the  other. 

CONSENT  (£M.)  our  simple  approbatifm  of  means,  as  we 
judge  them  proper  for  our  purpose  when  they  are  placed 
within  our  reach,  or  power ;  and  those  means,  irtien  they 
are  placed  within  our  reach  and  power,  em^oy  the  two 
acts  of  the  will,  called  Eliati  and  Imperati, 

Consent  of  Parts  {Anat.)  the  mutual  nrmpathy  and  corre- 
spondence between  the  several  parts  or  the  body;  as  when 
one  nerve  is  affected  with  the  hart  Uiat  is  received  by  an- 
other; thus  the  head  is  mostly  afected  by  what  passes 
amiss  in  the  stomach. 

CONSE'NTIA  {Ant.)  sacrifices  to  the  deities,  called  Con- 
sentet.    [vide  DeittA    Fe$t.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

COn^SEQUENCE  {Log.)  an  inference,  or  conclusioa. 

CoNSEQUBiiGi  (Astron.)  or  in  Contequentia*  vide  Cotue^ 
guentia., 

C(rNSEQUENT  (Log.)  the  last  part  of  an  argument,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  former  part,  called  the  atUecedent. 

CoNSEQUBKT  {Math.)  the  latter  of  two  terms  of  proportion, 
in  distinction  from  the  former,  or  antecedent,  as  in  the 
ratio  a  :     a  is  the  antecedent,  and  b  the  consequent. 

CONSEQUE'NTIA  5^  {Astron.)  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
as  they  follow  in  order  from  east  to  west ;  whence  Uie  di- 
rect motion  of  the  planets  is  cdlled  a  motion  in  Conte- 
quentia,  in  distinction  from  the  moticm  in  Antecedentiat  or 
the  contranr  order,   fvide  Aatecedentia^ 

CONSEQUE'NTIAL  LOSSES  (Laai)  or  consequential  da- 
mages :  such  losses  or  damages  as  arise  out  of  a  man's  act, 
for  which,  according  to  a  fundamental  principle  in  law,  he 
is  answerable,  in  case  he  could  have  avoided  them :  as  if 
a  man  should  keep  a  siavage  beast,  it  is  at  his  peril  to  keep 
him  up ;  and  he  is  answerable  for  ^  tiie  consequences  of 
his  breaking  loose. 

CONSERVATIO  {Med.)  piekliog,  or  preserving  Sttm  pu- 
trefaction. 

CONSERVATT'VA  medidna  [Med.)  that  part  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

CONSE'RVATOR  (Lavr)  a  standing  ari>itrator  appointed  to 
adjust  differences  that  should  arise  between  two  parties. — 
Conservator  of  the  Peme,  aa  (Acer  whose  i^ecud  charge 


it  was  to  see  that  the  king's  peace  was  kept.  Hhs  ofioe  is 
DOW  performed  by  all  judges  and  magistrates,  but  parti- 
cularly by  what  are  now  called  Jtatices  of  the  Peac9^~ 
Contervator  of  the  Truce  and  Safe  Commctti  an  i^oer 
appointed  by  the  King's  letters  patent,  to  take  cliei||e 
of  all  offences  done  on  the  high  seas  out  of-the  13>erliea 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Stat,  2  H.  5,  St.  1,  c.  6.— Cofuem- 
tors,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  universities,  we  two  peraoDS, 
one  of  whom  is  the  conservator  of  the  nytA  prii^ege^  or 
those  granted  by  the  King,  taking  cognisance  of  all  causes 
between  the  regents,  students,  Ac. ;  and  the  other  the  con- 
tervator of  the  iqHKt<^cal  privileges,  or  those  granted  by 
the  pope. 

CONSERVATC'RIE  {Mm.)  Italian  for  the  public  mustc- 

schools  in  Italy. 
CONSE'RVATORY  (Cms.)  a  place  to  keep  or  hiy  up  things 

that  are  to  be  preserved. 
CoMSERVATORV  {Hort.)  a  place  where  plants  are  kept,  which 

is  commonly  attached  to  the  green-house. 
CO'N SERVE  (Met/.)  a  medicine  of  the  consistence  of  a  pulp, 

prepared  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  fruits. 
CONSIDERATIO  Curia  (Late)  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 
CONSIDERATION  {Law)  the  material  cause  of  a  batvain, 

or  contract,  either  expressed  or  implied,  without  whia  the 

latter  would  not  be  effectual  and  binding. 
TO  CONS t<GN  (Com.)  vide  Cofut;ii>iiiii0ii<. 
CONSIGNATION  ILaw)  the  putting  a  sum  of  money  into 

sure  hands  till  the  decisimi  of  a  controversy,  or  Isirsait,  of 

which  it  is  the  -subject  matter, 
CONSI^GNE  {Mil.)  a  French  tern  for  a  penon  who  is  not 

permitted  to  go  beyond  certain  limits,  or  to  h«ve  a  house 

wherein  he  is  detained  by  superior  cmamaiid. 
CONSIGNE'E  {Com.)  he  to  whom  goods  are  sent,  or  con- 

umed,  for  die  purpose  of  bdog  disposed  of  by  sale. 
CONSraNMENTe^^t  {Com,)  the  sending'  over  of  goods 

to  a  correspondent,  or  factor,  to  have  themiUspMed  of  at 

the  best  market. 
CoNSioNMENT  {Loxb)  vidc  (^wgnotton, 
CONSI'GNOR  {Com  )  he  who  consigns  gomk  io  another Ibr 

sale. 

CON  810.100  (Boi.)  Hellebore. 

CONSILIUM  {Med,)  the  advice  given  by  one  or  mere  phy- 
sicians reladve  to  the  state  of  a  patient. 

CoHsiLiuH  {Lam)  or  Dies  ConsUii,  a  time  idlowed  for  the 
accused  to  make  his  defence,  and  now  more  oomaMoly  used 
for  a  day  appointed  to  argue  a  demurrer. 

CONSrMILi  cattt  {Lava)  a  writ  of  entry  which,  with  the  writ 
in  Casu  proviso^  lay  not  at  common  law,  but  are  gtveo  by 
statute,  aloe  6  Ed.  I,  c  7.  Westm.  2,  J 3  £f/.  1 ,  c.  24,  for 
the  reversioner  after  alienation.   F.  N.  B.  205, 206. 

CONSI'STENT  iodtes  (Piy.)  bodies  that  hold  together,  and 
preserve  thdr  form,  by  their  own  solidity,  in  disliaielioD 
mm  fluids,  that  must  be  kept  wi^un  a  certnn  bomdaiT. 

CONSISTE^TIA  {Med.)  m  respect  to  the  state  of  a  &- 
ease  signifies  its  acme ;  bat  when  applied  to  the  humoun, 
or  excremeats,  it  impOTts  its  consistcnoe,  w  power  of 
holding  together. 

CONSI'STOR  lArehaol.)  a  magistrate. 

CONSlSTO'iUUM  {AtU.)  a  council-house,  or  place  of  an* 
dience.  Sidon.  I.  2,  ep.  2;  Ammian.  I.  H,  c.  7;  Ordork, 
Vital.  1.  2. 

CONSrSTORY  ( Ecc.)  the  principal  court  held  by  fbe  Pope 
with  much  splendour  and  solemnity. — Comistoru  or  Con* 
sistory-court,  the  session  or  assembly  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  held  by  the  bishop,  his  chancellor,  or  his  commie^ 
saty,  for  the  determination  of  eccIesiastiaU  causes.  Stat, 
24,  H.  8.  c  12 ;  4  Ina.  SSS.-^Ctmmtory  signifles  lifccwiso 
the  tribunal,  or  place  of  justice,  whme  the  ccmnsleiy 
courts  are  held.  i 

CONSOLATIO  {Rhot:^  of^f^^fzl^Pdftm^l^^muin, 
assui^ng  the  grief  of  another.   Cic.  Or.  U  S,  cC35» 
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Upon  the  key  of  an  arch,  in  the  form  of  a  brao- 
keC  or  thoulder'pieoe,  as  in  the  annexed  6gure, 
having  a  projeccure»  and  serving  to  suj^rt  4 
cornice  or  butts,  vases,  &c,  Vitruv.  c.  2 1 
Phiiand.  I  8,  c.  6 1  Bald.  Lex.  Vilrnv. 

CONSO'LIPA  IBot.)  another  name  for  Gomfrey. 

CONSOLIDA'NTIA  {Med,)  Medicines  calculated  for  pro- 
raoting  the  cure  of  wounds,  by  removing  the  several  impe- 
diments to  their  agglutination. 

CONSOLIDATJON  {Nat.)  the  uniUng  or  hardening  of 
any  substance  into  a  solid  mass. 

Consolidation  (Surg)  the  uniting  strongly  togetlier  the 
parts  of  broken  bones,  or  the  Ims  of  wounds. 

Consolidation  [Lato)  in  Civil  lAVt  the  conjunction  of  the 
usufruct  frith  the  propriety  of  the  thing.  2.  la  Cotmnon 
Law,  the  joining  two  benefices  in  one. 

CONSOLS  [Com)  a  sort  of  transferable  stocks,  [vide  Fu»d»\ 

CCXNSOKANCE  (Gnm.)  is  when  two  words  have  a  simi^ 
larity  of  souiid  at  the  end  that  causes  them  to  rhime. 

CoxsoiiANGC  (Afv-)  an  agrwment  of  two  sounds,  one  grave 
and  one  acutt.  vhidi  are  conduned  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  hanncniy-  A  unison  is  the  first  con- 
souuce,  an  eij^th  is  the  second  consonance,  Ac.  When 
the  intCTval  01  a  consonance  is  invariable,  it  is  called  per- 
Ject  s  but  when  it  may  be  either  major  or  minor,  it  is  tnt' 

CO'NSONAKT  {Mut.)  an  epithet  for  those  intervals  which 

produce  consonant  concords. 
Consonant  {Gram.)  a  letter  which)  having  no  sound  by 

itself,  requires  the  union  of  «  vowel. 
CONSONA'NTE  (Afiw.)  ^n  Italian  epithet  for  all  agreeable. 

intervals. 

CO'NSOBT  (^ut.)  a  piece  of  music,  consisting  of  three  or 
more  parts,  mostly  written  concert. 

Consort  (Afar.)  any  ship  Iceepiog  company  with  another. 

CONSPI'RACY  {Law)  originally  sigmfied  an  agreement  of 
two  or  more  persms  to  u£c(  one,  or  procure  him  to  be 
indicted ;  but  it  is  noir  goterally  employed  to  denote  an 
Slfp^ement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  any  thing  that  may 
wroi^gfully  prejudice  a  third  person,  either  in  the  case  of 
subjects  Govpiring  ajninst  theur  prince,  or  workmen  against 
their  masters,  Sic^CtmipiraiioM,  or  a  writ  of  conspiracy, 
which  a  person  has  after  hi*  ttcquittal,  against  others  who 
have  conspired  to  iudiot  lum,  or  cause  him  to  be  indicted, 
SS  Ed.  1,  Stat.  2;  7  H.  5;  18  H.  6,  c.  12. 

CONSPIOIING  Forces  (Mtch.)  such  forces  as  conspire  or 
pombine  to  act  on  bows  so  as  to  impel  them  in  a  certain 
direction 

CON  SPI'RITO  (Mtu.)  an  Italian  phrase  in  nmsic  books, 
signi^ing  to  be  played  with  spirit. 

CO'NSTABI,^  (Latv)  in  Frencli  ConnStable,  from  the  Latin 
comet  stabuli,  signified  a  master  of  the  horse,  or  a  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry.  It  has  since  been  employed  to 
denote  a  civil  officer,  as — Constables  of  the  Hundred^  Chief 
or  High  Coutiables,  in  distinction  from  Constables  of  the 
bilUf  or  Petty  ConttableSf  who  act  under  the  Head  Consta- 
ble, for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  Stat,  of  tVinton 
and  Winchester  t  IS  Ed.  1,  c  6 ,  S  Ed.  4,  c.  I ;  5  £^12. 
c  4t.—-Con^able  is  likewise  a  name  of  particular  officers 
mentioned  in  our  statutes  and  elsewhere,  tor— Lord  High 
Coiuiaile  <if  England,  an  officer  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
importance  in  toe  realm,  who  took  plaee  4^  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal in  the  Marshal's  «ourt ;  and  was  also  the  leader  of  the 
kmg's  armies.  IS  A.  S,  st.  I,  c.  3 ;  Mad.  Hiit,  ^  the 
SMheq.  p.  27.— C!i»ute£le«  of  CatlUs,  Keqoers  or  Gover- 
nors of  Castles,  such  as  the  ComtabU  ^tke  Toner,  and 
Uie  CtmUtMe  <^  I^ndm^  some  of  which  offices  remain 
to  this  day.  They  are  likewise  called  Constables  o^  the 
Fees.   Mag.  Chart,  cc.  17.  20;  Stat,  West.  1  (3.  Ed.  1), 
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o.  15 )  4  c.  10 ;  2  Inst.  31.-^C(umM^  yM«  ExeJii!^ 

quert  mentiQne4  in  Slat,  de  District.  Scaccur.  j  51  //.  3, 
St.  5;  Flet.  1.  2,  c-  31. — Constat  of  the  Staple,  mentioned 
in  Stat.  27  Ed.  3,  c.  8  i  15  R.  2,  c.  9;  23  H.  8,  c.  G. 

CO'NSTANT  Quantities  {Math.)  such  as  remain  the  same, 
while  others  decrease  or  increase :  thus,  the  semidiameter 
(if  a  circle  is  a  constant  quantity,  for  while  the  absciss  and 
semiofdinates  increase,  it  remains  the  same. 

Constant Jbrces  {Mech.)  such  as  remain  and  fict  continually 
the  same  for  some  determinate  time. 

CCVNSTAT  {Law)  a  certificate  given  out  of  the  court  of 
eiichequer  of  all  there  is  upon  record  relating  to  any  matter 
in  question.  Slat.  3  &  4-  6,  c  4 ;  13  EHz.  c.  &;  Co, 
Lit.  225. 

CONSTELLATION  {Astron.)  a  company  of  fixed  stars, 
which  are  imagined  to  represent  the  form  of  some  creature, 
or  thing,  as  a  bear,  a  man,  the  ship  Argo,  &c.  Tlie  constel* 
latjons  are  divided  into  Northern,  Southern,  and  Zodiacal, 
of  which  the  ancients  reckoned  altogether  48 ;  bitt  thia 
number  has  unce  been  ccHuiderably  increased,  [vide 
Astronomy,  and  Plate  16,  17.] 

CONSTEIJLATUM  ungueatum  (Med,)  an  ointment  made 
ofl  earthworms,  cleansed,  dried,  and  powdered. 

CONSTIFA'TION  (Med.^  a  tightness  or  hardness  in  the 
alvus  which  prevents  the  necessary  discharges. 

CoN!>Ti^ATiuN  {Phtf.)  a  term  used  b^  naturalists  for  the 
union  of  a  body  which  is  closer  than  it  was  before. 

CONSTI'TUENT  {Pdil,)  one  who  constitutes,  or  by  his 
vote  elects,  a  member  of  parliament. 

CONSTITUTION  {Polit.)  implies  literally  the  form  of  go- 
vernment constituted  in  any  country  ;  but  is  particularly 
applied  to  the  popular  part  of  our  own  government,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  monarchy. 

CONSTITUTIONS  of  Clarendon  (Lavi)  vide  Clarendon. 

Constitutions  (£rc.)  ordinances  for  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  particularly  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, and  acol- 
lection  of  regulations,  attributed  to  the  Apostles,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  collected  by  St.  Clement,  whose  name 
they  bear. 

CONSTllfCTION  (Meil.)  vide  Adstrictton. 
Constriction  {Phy.)  the  crowding  of  any  parts  close 

twether  for  the  purpose  of  producing  condensi^on. 
CONSTRI'CTOR  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  muscles  which 

contract  any  orifice  of  the  body,  as  the — Constrictor  La- 

Htm*  that  which  purses  up  the  mouth. — Constrictor  Alarunf 

Nasit  that  which  dravs  the  aUe  downwards  — Constrictor 

Ani,  vide  Sphincter  Ani. — Constrictor  Pharyngis,  a  muscle 

which  compresses  the  Pharynx. 
CoNSTBicTOR  {Zool)  an  epiu^et  fpr  the  Boa,  a  ficrpe  sort  of 

serpent,    [vide  Boa\ 
CONSTRICTO'KII  {Med.)  diseases  attended  with  constric* 

tion  and  spasmodic  affections. 
CONSTRINGENTIA  {Med.)  astringent  medicines. 
CONSTRUCTION  (Geom.)  drawing  figures,  schemes,  Uoes 

of  a  problem,  &c. 
CoNSTKUCTiON  of  Equations  {Algeb.)  the  finding  the  unknown 

quaptities  or  roots  of  an  equation,  either  by  straight  lines. 
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of  words  in  discourse,  so  as  to  make  proper  intelligiblesense. 

CONSTRU'CTIVE  Treason  {Law)  Treason  construed  or 
implied  from  Uie  statute,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
is  poMtively  declared.  This  sort  of  construction  is  not 
admitted  in  the  biw  of  treason.   1  Hatek.  P.  C.  34. 

CONSUAUA  {Ant.)  FeasU  and  games  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus at  the  time  when  he  stole  the  Sabine  virdns,  in 
h<Hiour  of  Neptime,  whom,  in  consequence  of  ue  plot 
succeeding,  he  called  Census,  or  the  God  of  Counsel. 
Van.  *  Ut.  Lin.  ^ ^--^^^^^^-Qt^^^W^ 
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c.  9;  Plui.  in  Rom.i  Gj/ndd.  Syniag.  Deor.'L  St  p.  162, 
&c.;  PflBTW.  de  Lud.  Circ.  1.  1,  c.  3. 
CONSUBSTA^TIAL  {Theol.)  an  epithet  signifying  of  the 
same  substance ;  thus,  in  the  secooa  article  of  our  church. 
Christ  is  declared  consubstantial,  or  of  one  substaoce  with 
the  Father. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION  (Theol.)  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lutherans  who  maintain  the  substantial  presence  of  the 

'  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper,  together 
with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine. 

CONSUETUDINA'RIUS  (Ecc.)  a  ritual  or  book,  contain- 
ing the  rites  and  forms  of  divine  offices,  or  the  customs  of 
abbies  and  monasteries. 

CONSUETUDI'NIBUS  et  SERVITIIS  (Laxv)  a  writ  of 
right  lying  against  the  tenant,  that  deforceth  the  lord  of 
the  rent  or  service  due  to  him.   F.  N.  B.  151. 

CONSUETU'DO  {Med.)  a  term  sometimes  used  in  respect 
to  non-naturals. 

CONSUL  {Ant.)  a  coitsulendo,  i,  e.  from  givinc  counsel,  a 
title  given  to  the  chief  magistrates  at  Rome,  oT  whom  there 
were  two,  who  continued  in  office  for  one  year.  Consuls 
were  elected  on  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  U.  C-  244,  and 
continued,  nominal)y>  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  names  of  those  who  filled  this  office  have  been  banded 
down,  with  little  interruption,  from  its  institution  to  the 
year  U.  C .  1 059,  A .  D.  S06.  Their  power  was  regal  during 
the  year  they  were  in  office,  and  they  were  chosen  from 
the  Patricians  only,  till  the  year  387,  U.  C.  when  the 
people  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing  one  from  among 
themselves.   The  chief  badges  of  their  office  were  the pra- 

'  iextUt  afterwards  changed  for  the  toga  picta, 
or  palmata  ;  the  lictors,  the  fasces,  and  se- 
curist  of  which  the  annexed  figure  gives  a 
representation,  as  it  is  found  on  the  reverse 

'  of  a  medal,  struck  by  Brutus  afler  the  as- 
sassination of  Cssar,  and  alluding  to  the 

'  first  appointment  of  the  consuls  in  the  per- 
son ot  his  ancestor  Junius,  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
the  two  first  consuls,  who  are  supposed  to  be  here  repre- 
sented, the  one  before  and  the  other  between  the  lictors. 
Beg,  lliet.  Brand,  vol.  if. 

Consul  {Imk)  a  name  given  to  the  chief  governors  of  cities ; 
and,  according  to  Bracton,  it  signified  an  Earl,  as  comes 
slgTiifies  a  count.    Brapt.  1. 1,  c.  8. 

Consul  {Com.)  an  officer  appointed  by  virtue  of  a  commis- 
sion from  any  sovereign  prince  or  government,  to  attend 
in  8  more  especial  manner  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  state  from  whom  he  receives  his  commibsion. 

CONSD'LTA  Ecclesia  {ArchtBol.)  a  church  full  or  provided 
for. 

CONSULT A'TION  (Law)  a  writ,  whereby  a  cause  having 
been  removed  by  prohibition  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
to  tlie  King's  Court,  is  returned  thither.  Statute  of  Writ 
of  Consultations.  24  Ed.  1. ;  New  Nat.  Bnv.  119 ;  Reg. 
Orig. 

CoKSDLTATioN  {Mcd.)  the  asking  of  advicefrom  a  physician 
or  more  commonly  the  taking  of  counsel,  as  is  usual  among 
physicians,  who  assemble  in  numbers  to  deliberate  on  par* 
ticular  cases,  when  they  are  said  "To  hold  a  consultation.** 

GONSULTO'RI A  Aos/w  {A»t.)  the  victim  which  was  slain 
in  order  to  have  its  entrails  examined  b^  the  Arus^ices,  in 
distinction  from  tliu  Aostia  animtdiSf  which  was  slain  as  an 
offering  to  the  go^ls.   Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif 

CONSUMMATION  {Law)  the  most  intimate  union  ofa  mar- 
ried couple,  which  is  essential  to  m^e  a  marriage  binding. 

CONSU'MPTION  {Med.)  vide  PAMwm. 

Consumption  {Mil.)  the  waste  or  expenditure  of  stores. 

CONSUMMATUM  {Med.)  a  broth;  so  called  because  it 

was  made  of  sufficient  strength  to  conerete  into  a  j^Hy. 
.CONTABESCE'N  iiA  {Med.)  \ide  Atrophia. 
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CONTAHULATION  {Ant.)  a  joining  of  boards  or  plank» 
together ;  the  boarding  of  a  floor. 

CONTACT  (Math.)  ip^,  the  relative  state  of  two  things 
which  touch  each  other ;  as  a  line,  plane,  or 
body  touching  another.  The  parts  which 
thus  touch  are  called  the  points  of  contact ; 
as  H ;  and  the  angle  of  contact^  is  that  made 
by  a  curve  line,  and  a  tangent  to  it  at  the 
pmnt  of  contact;  as  IHK,  or  K  H  L, 
formed  by  the  line  I  H,  with  the  curve 
H  K  M,  or  the  circle  of  HKM  with  H  LN. 

CONTA'GION  {Med.)  the  spreading  or  catching  a  disease. 

CONTE'MPLATIVES  {Ecc.)  Friars  of  the  order  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  who  wore  black  upper  garments,  and  white 
ones  underneath. 

CONTEMPERA'NTIA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Temperantia. 

CONTEMPORARY  {Chron.)  one  living,  or  any  thing 
happening  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  age. 

CONTE'MPT  {Lam)  a  disobedience  to  the  rules,  oidenr, 
or  process  of  a  court:  the  word  may  likewise  be  applied 
in  the  same  sense  to  tbe  king's  prerogative,  by  refusing  to 
assist  him  for  the  public  good,  &c. ;  and  also  to  an  act  of 
Parliament,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  it. 

CONTE'NEMI?NT  {law)  1.  Freehold  land  which  Ues  near 
a  man's  dwelling-house.  2.  A  man's  countenance,  or 
credit,  which  he  has  by  reason  of  his  freehold,  ^at.  1, 
Ed.  3.  3.  That  which  is  necessary  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  men  according  to  their  several  qualities 
conditions,  or  states  of  life.  Mag,  Chart,  c.  14 ;  Glanvil. 
1.  9,  c.  6. 

CONTE'NTA  {Med.)  a  name  given  to  the  fluids  which  are 
contained  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  body. 

CONTE'NT  {Math.)  a  term  used  for  the  measurement  of 
bodies  and  surfaces,  whether  solid  or  superficial,  the  capa- 
city of  a  vessel,  and  the  area  of  a  space,  being  the  quan- 
tity either  of  matter  or  space  included  within  certain 
bounds  or  limits. 

CONTE^NTS  {Com.)  the  wares  contained  in  any  cask,  ^c. 

CONTESTATIO  {Ant.)  the  trial  of  a  cause,  by  putting  iiv 
the  plaintiff's  declaration,  and  the  defendant's  answer. 
Cie.  Hose.  Com.  c.  11 :  Ad  Attic,  1.  16,  ep.  15 :  Fest,  de 
Verb.  Signif;  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  3,  c.  9;  Hotom.  de 
Form,  apud  Greev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  torn.  H,  p.  1912. 

CO'NTEXT  (Lit.)  the  ffeneral  series  of  a  dtscoarae;  the 
parts  which  precede  and  follow  the  sentence  (piotcd. 

CONTIGNA'TIO  {Archk.)  the  laying  of  rafters  together  j 
also  a  flooring.    Vitruv.  1.  6,  c  5. 

CONTItJUOUS  {Bot.)  contigttus  /  an  epithet  for  cotyledons 
whose  internal  surfaces  touch  each  ott|^r  in  every  point. 

Contiguous  Angles  {Geom.)  Angles  which  have  the  same 
vertex,  and  one  leg  common  to  both,    [vide  Angle] 

CO'NTINENS  {Rhet.)  «  ^ixw,  is  the  name  for  that  whidi 
is  the  foundation  of  a  defence,  and  without  whidi  no  fur- 
ther plea  could  be  advanced.  Cie.  de  linent.  1. 1,  c.  26 ; 
QfliaiiLUSy  c.  11. 

CoNTiNBNS  Febrit  {Med.)  a  continued  fever,  which  proceeds 
regularly  in  the  same  tenor,  without  either  remission  or 
intermission.— ConJin«n«  cautUj  that  cause  on  which  a  dis« 
order  so  much  depends,  that  it  continues  as  long  as  the 
cause  continues,  and  no  longer:  thus,  a  stone  sticking' in 
the  ureter  is  the  continent  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  urine. 

CO'NTINENT  {Geoft.)  a  great  extent  of  land,  which  com- 
prehends several  kingdoms  and  regions  not  separated  by  a 
sea. 

CONTINK'NTIA  Verba  (Gram.)  wonls  which  are  connecled 

together  by  means  of  conjuoctions. 
CONTINGENCIES  {MdJ)  tAe  items  is  an  army  account, 

consisting  of  casual  expences. 
CONTI'NGENT  {Mil.)  the  quota  of  armed  men.  or  pecu^ 

niaty  subsidy,  which  one^g^^gi^v^  (g^^g 
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CoKTiNOBNT  Line  (Maih.)  the  same  as  Tangeia  line, 
CoHTiMOENT  Legoctf  {Lato)  vide  Legacif. — Contingent  r«- 
tnaindeTt  where  an  estate  in  remaiDder  is  limitea  to  take 
effect,  either  to  a  dubious  or  uncertain  person,  or  upon  a 
dubious  and  uncertain  event. — Contingent  use,  a  use  limited 
ID  the  conveyance  of  land,  which  may  or  may  not  happen, 
to  vest  or  put  into  possession,  according  to  the  contin- 
gency expressed  in  the  limitation  of  such  use. 
CONTl'NUA  Febris  {Med.)  a  continual  fever;  or  one  at- 
tended with  light  exacerbations  and  remissions,  but  no 
intermissions. 

CONTI'NUAL  Claim  {Lavt)  is  a  claim  made  from  time  to 
time  within  every  year  and  day  to  land  or  other  things, 
which  cannot  be  attained  without  incarriog  some  danger. 

Continual  Fever  { Med.)  vide  Conliaua. 

Continual  (Math.)  or  Continued  Proportionals,  a  series  of 
three  or  more  quantities  compared,  so  that  the  ratio  is  the 
same  between  every  two  adjacent  terms,  i.  e.  between  the 
1st  and  2d,  the  id  and  3d,  the  Sd  and  4th,  &c. ;  as  1,  2, 
4,  8.  16.  Ac. 

CONTI'MUANCE  (Law)  is  in  Common  Law  the  same  as 
prorogation  in  the  Civil  Law,  as  "  Continuance  till  tha  next 
asnzes,"  i.  e.  putting  off  the  trial. 

CONTINUA'NDO  {Lavi)  a  word  used  in  a  special  declara- 
tion of  trespass  when  the  plaintiff  would  recover  damages 
for  several  trespasses  in  the  same  action,  where,  to  avoid  a 
multiplicity  of  suits,  a  man  may,  in  one  action  of  trespass, 
recover  damages  for  many  trespasses,  laying  the  first  to 
be  done  with  a  continuando  to  the  whole  time  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  trespasses  were  committed.  In  this  form  con- 
tinuandot  i.e.  by  continuing  the  trespass  aforesaid,  &c. 
from  the  day  aforesaid,  &c  imtil  such  a  day,  including  tiie 
last  trespass. 

CONTINUA'TO  (Mas.)  an  Italian  word  signifying,  in  mu- 
sical books,  to  continue  a  sound,  or  note,  m  an  equal 
strength  or  manner ;  or  to  continue  a  movement  in  an  equal 
d^ree  of  Ume  all  the  way. 

CONTI'NUED  FEVER  (Med.)  y\de  Continens, 

CoNTiKUBD  Fractions  (Math.)  vide  Fractions. — Continued 
jaroporiion,  that  in  which  the  consequent  of  the  first  ratio 
IS  the  same  as  the  antecedent  of  the  second,  as  in  these 
S:6::6il2  in' distinction  from  duerefePropfn^ioR.  [vide 
lyiterete"] — Continued  proportionals^  vide  Continual, 

Continued  body  (Phy.)  a  body  whose  parts  are  no  ways 
divided. 

Continued  quantitu  (Phy.)  that  quantity  whose  parts  are  so 
joined  and  united  together  that  you  cannot  tell  where  the 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends,  which  is  called  conlinuum. 

Continued  Bass  (Mas.)  is  the  same  as  thorough  iasSf  be- 
cause it  goes  quite  through  the  composition. 

CONTINUITY  (Surg.)  denotes  that  sute  in  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  so  united  as  to  conSUtute  an  undivided  whole. 

COKTi'NUO  (Mut.)  Italian  for  Uiwough,  or  continued,  as 
basso  continuo,  continued  bass'. 

CONTCVRSIO  (Med.)  Contortion,  or  twisting,  is  taken  in 
different  senses  to  signify  the  iltac  passion ;  a  luxation  of 
the  vertebrse,  &c.;  an  incomplete  dislocation ;  a  spasmodic 
contracdon  of  the  muscles  in  the  head;  a  ^sy  of  the 
antagonist  muscles,  &c. 

CoHTORSio  (Bot.)  'vide  Torsio. 

CONTCRTjE  (Bot.)  the  twenty-ninth  order  of  plante  in 
Linnzus*  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  and  the  thirUeth 
of  the  Natural  Orders,  in  his  Genera  Plantanunv 

CONXaRTRIX  IZool.)  a  species  of  Boa. 

CONTORTUFLICA'TUS  (Bot,)  vide  Writhed. 

CONTCRTUS  (Bot:)  twisted;  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  and 
ft  pericarp ;  eoiUorta  eoroUat  a  twisted  corolla,  having  the 
edge  of  one  petal  lying  over  the  next  in  an  oblique  Erec- 
tion, as  in  Vtnca  s  contortum  pericarpium  is  that  which  has 
the  apex  in  a  difibrent  line  from  the  base. 


CONTOUR  (Pmnt.)  the  outUne.  or  that  which  determines 
and  defines  a  figure,  making  what  is  called  a  draught  or 
design. 

Contour  (Archtt.)  the  outline  of  any  member,  as  that  of 

a  base,  a  cornice,  &c. 
CONTOURNE'  [Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  beast, 
standing  orrunning  with  his  face  to  the  sinister 
side,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  being  always  sup- 
posed to  look  to  the  right. 
CONTOURNIA'TED  (Numis.)  an  epithet  for 
a  sort  of  medals  with  a  kind  of  holtowness  all 
round  leaving  a  rim  on  each  side,  the  figures  having 
scarcely  any  relievo  compared  with  other  medals. 
CONTRA  Antiscion  (Attrol^  a  term  denoting  the  degree 

and  minute  in  the  ecHpttc  opposite  to  the  antiscion. 
Contra  Apertura  (Med,)  a  counter-opening,  or  an  opening 
made  opposite  to  the  one  that  already  exists,  wnether 
made  by  a  bullet,  a  puncture,  or  otherwise. —  Contra 
JF^tiura,  a  fissure  in  the  skull  opposite  to  the  part  in  which 
the  blow  was  given.— Cmfra  Indication,  a  symptom  at- 
tending a  disease  which  forbids  the  exhibition  of  the  re- 
medy ordinarily  employed. — Contra-lunarist  an  epithet  for 
a  woman  who  conceives  during  menstmatioii. 
Contra  harmomcal proportion  (Geom.)  that  relaUon  between 
three  terms  wherem  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second 
is  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third  as  the  third  is 
to  the  first;  thus,  for  example  S,  5,  and  6,  are  numbers 
contra-harmonically  proportional,  for  2  :  1  ::  6  ::  3. 
Contra  Formam  Feoffinenti  (Law)  a  writ  for  a  tenant  who 
is  feofied  hj  the  lord's  charter  to  make  certain  suit  and 
service  to  his  court,  and  is  afterwards  distrained  for  more 
than  is  contained  therein. — CoiUra  formam  collationis,  a 
writ  lying  where  a  man  has  given  perpetual  alms  to  any 
religious  house,  &c.  and  the  governor  has  alienated  the 
lands  contrary  to  the  donor's  intent.  Stat.  fVestm.  2,  c.  1 ; 
Vet.  Nat,  Brev.  162i  Re^.  Ortg.  176.— Confra  mandatio 
placiti,  a  respiting,  or  giving  a  defendant  further  time  to 
answer,  i.  e.  properly  a  countermand  of  what  was  formerly 
ordered.  L^.  H.  1.  apud  Brompton. — Contra  mandatum, 
a  lawful  excuse,  which  a  defendant  in  a  suit  by  attorney 
allegeth  for  himself,  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  hath  no 
cause  of  complaint.— Coitfni  posilio,  a  plea  or  answtf. 
Leg.  H.  1.  apud  Brompton,— Contra  Formam  StattUi, 
"  Contrary  to  die  form  of  the  statute  made  and  provided,** 
the  usual  conclunon  of  every  indictment,  &c.  lud  on  an 
ofence  created  by  statute. 
CONTRA-BA'SSO  (Mas.)  Italian  for  counter-bass  — Confra- 
Bassoy  Italian  for  the  instrument  called  Double  Bass.— - 
Cotttropunto,  the  Italian  word  for  counterpoint,  [vide 
Counterpoint"] — Contra-tenor,  [ride  Counter-tenor'] 
CONTRA-SE'MEN  (Bot.)  vide  Artemisia. 
CO'NTRABAND  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  such  goods  as  are 
forbidden  by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  exported  or  imported. 
CONTRACAUSA'TOR  (Law)  a  criminal,  or  one  charged 

with,  and  prosecuted  for,  a  crime.   Leg,  H.  1,  c.  61. 
CCNTRACT  (Law)  a  covenant,  or  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons,  with  a  lawful  consideration  or  cause. 
Contracts  are  called  gcod  when  some  consideration,  how- 
ever small,  has  been  given,  as  when  a  sum  of  money  is 
given  for  the  lease  of  a  manor.    Contracts  are  bad  and 
nude  where  no  such  consideration  has  been  given. . 
CONTRACTATION  HOUSE  (Com.)  a  place  where  agree- 
ments or  contracts  are  made  for  the  furtherance  of  trade. 
CONTR  A'CTI  BLE  (Anat.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  muscles, 

or  such  parts  of  the  body  as  admit  of  contraction. 
CONTR  A'CTILEFon«<Af«;A.)  that  inherent forceby  which 
a  body,  when  extended,  has  the  property  ,  of  drawing  itself 
up  to  its  former  dimensions. 
CONTRACTrnTY  (Phy.)  a  powen 
bodies,  oF.coatracting  thenuelTcrlflit 


CON 
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tACTiOH  {Gram.)  the  reducing  two  ^Ilables  into  one, 
on't  for  do  not,  receiv*d  for  received,  Ac.  whicb  is  in- 


rONTRA'CTION  (PAy.)  the  diminisblag  the  foctent,  or 

dinienuons  of  a  body. 
CoNTnACTiDN  {Anot.)  a  term  applied  parttculatly  to  the 

muscles,  heart,  and  arteries. 
CoNTBACTfOH  {Log.)  a  method  In  logic  wha«by  the  thing 

rednobg  abridges  the  thing  reduced. 

COHTR 

as  doh 

admissible  in  good  wriUng  or  speaking. 

CovTBACTiov  (v4n<A.)  tlue  shortening  certain  operations, 
or  perfbrminff  the  rules  by  a  shorter  course,  as  in  Multi- 
plicaiitm,  Divmon,  and  Extraction  of  the  Square  Boot,  &c. 

CONTRACTU'HA  iSurg.)  a  rigid  contraction  oflbejoinU. 
which  Culleo  has  placed  as  a  genua  of  diseases,  Class  Lo- 
cttlest  Order  Duactnesia. 

CONTRADI'CTOBY  OpposUion  (Log.)  k  the  contrariety 
of  two  propositions  botn  in  quantity  and  quality. — Contra- 
dictory jrrofOtitiQnSf  such  as  consist  of  a  universal  and  a 
particuler,  one  affirntarive  and  the  other  negative,  both  of 
which  cannot  be  true,  nor  both  false ;  as  **  All  men  are 
animals "  Some  men  are  not  animals." 

CONTRAFA'CTIO  (Law)  Counterfeiting, 

CONTRA-FISSU'RA  {SurgA  Contra, 

CONTRA.FORMAM  {Lava)  ride  Contra. 

CONTRA-HARMONICAL  {Geom.)  vide  CmUra. 

CONTRAHE/NTIA  {Med,)  medicines  which  hare  the  power 
of  shortening  the  fibres,  as  in  the  case  of  astringentSt 

CONTRA-INDICATION  vide  Contra. 

CONTRA'LTO  (Jdut.)  Italian  for  Counter  Tenor. 

CONTRAMANDAmO  Placiti  {Law)  ride  Contn^-^Con- 
iramem^um,  ride  Contra, 

CONTRALUNA'BES  (Med,)  vide  Cmdra, 

CONTRAMURE  (fVuf.)  ■  litde  outwall  built  befbre  an- 
other'partition  wall,  or  about  the  main-mil  oft  dty,  &c. 
to  strengthen  it. 

CONTRAlPOSmON  {M)  a  pleaor  answer.  Leg,  He»,  1, 
c.34. 

Contraposition  {Log.)  that  sort  of  oonversion  of  nroposi- 
tions  which  consists,  besides  transposition  also,  in  cnanf^ing 
the  terms  from  finite  into  infinite,  as  animal  or  man  mto 
not-animal  not-man,  which  are  caAed  infinite  f  thus, "  Some- 
thing animal  is  not  man,  therefore  something  not  man  is 
an  animal."  [vide  Conversion'] 
CONTRAPU'NTO  (Mtu.)  vide  Counter-Point, 
CONTRAPU'NTIST  (Mm.)  a  musician  skilled  In  counter, 
point. 

CONTRA'RIENTS  {Poiit.)  the  name  given  to  those  Barons 
who  took  part  with  Thoinaa,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  against 
King  Edward  II. 

CO'NTRARIES  {Log.)  a  name  for  tlungs  directly  ^posed 
to  each  other,  as  light  and  darkness. 

CONTRARY  Fiexitre  {Geom.)  vide  Curve, 

CoMTRABT  Propositioni  (^^O  such  as  eonsist  of  two  uni- 
Ters^  propositions,  one  affirming  and  the  other  denjriog; 
both  or  which  may  be  &lse,  but  both  cannirt.  be  true ;  as 
"  All  men  are  wise ;"  "  No  man  is  wise."  ■ 

Contrary  Coned  {Her,)  an  ancient  term  for  gironny. 

COKTRART  MatUm  (Mut.)  when  one  part  ascends,  and  an- 
other dmcends  dmultanonuly,  they  are  said  to  be  in  con- 
trary motion. 

CO'NTRAST  (Paint.)  the  due  nlaciag  the  different  objects 

and  parts  of  the  figure.— fKm  contrasted Jigures  are  such 

as  are  lively  and  express  the  motion  of  the  whole  (Mece, 

or  of  any  particular  group. 
Contrast  (Mm.)  the  opposition  and  relief  produced  by 

the  varieties  of  style  in  Uie  several  movements  of  a  piece. 
TO  CoHTRA'sT  (Archit,)  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  same 

thing  in  order  to  please  by  varirfy. 
CONTRATE-WHE'EL  {Hor.)  the  wheel  in  a  watch,  which 

is  next  to  the  crownwheel ;  the  teeth  and  hoop  of  which 

lie  contrary  to  tiiose  of  the  other  wheels. 


CONTRATENE'RE  (Low)  to  whhhoW,  Ugf  A^hd,  ajmd 
Bromph.  c,  9. 

CONTRAVALLA'TION  iine  (Fort,)  a  tranoh  guarded  widi 
a  parapet,  and  usually  cut  round  a  place  by  the  beri^en 
to  secure  themselves,  and  stop  the  sallies  as  the  gsmson. 
It  is  generally  a  musket  shot  from  the  town,  so  that  the 
whole  army  carrying  on  the  siege  lies  between  the  lines 
of  cnxumvallation  and  contravallation. 

CONTRA  VE'NTION  (Lam)  Uie  infringement  of  a  contract 
— Co»/raiwa(Hitt,  in  the  Scotch  Law,  is  the  aotim  ftHinded 
on  the  breach  of  Law- Burrows. 

CONTRA  Y£%VA  (Bot.)  a  plant  from  the  Spanish  Wen 
Indies,  the  Dorttenia  contra^eroa  of  Linnxus,  which  is  so 
called  from  contrv,  counter,  and  jfcrvat  poison,  because  it 
is  reckoned  good  against  poisons.  There  is  another  Con. 
trayerva,  which  is  Tittle  inferior  to  the  fwinert  and  is  the 
root  of  the  Psoralen  pentapkyUa  of  Linnaeus. 

CONTRE  {Her.)  French  far  Counter,  [vide  Counter)- 
Conire  etcarlelli,  the  same  as  Counter-quartered,  [ride 

Counter'] 

CONTRE-COU'P  {Med,)  Frendi  finr  the  ftaoture  called 

Cor.tra-^ssura] 

CONTRIBULES  (ArcheeoL)  or  Contribimekt,  kindred  or 
cousins.    Lamb,  p.  75. 

CONTRIBU'TION  {Law)  a  Joint  giving  of  mooer  towsrdi 
any  a&air  of  importance.-— Coii/n^ioit«  Jacienda,  a  vrit 
for  those  who  are  put  to  the  burden  of  a  thing  to  coo^wl 
others  equally  obliged  to  bear  an  equal  share. 

Contribution  (MiL)  a  tax  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  uy 

Elace  to  a  hostile  military  force  to  save  themsdves  &wu 
eing  plundered ;  whenoe  the  phrase  "  To  put  under  oon- 
tribution,"  in  French  Afettre  a  txmtnbtdion, 
CONTRIBUTIONE.>&deiH&>  (Low)  ride  CtudrUmtvm, 
CONTRFTIO  {Pky,)  the  same  as  Camminviioit. 
CONTRO'LLER  (Low)  an  oveneer,  or  officer  rdatiiwto 
public  accounts ;  of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  as— Us- 
fndler  ^  the  Kin^s  household,  who  has  charge  of  the  i^ 
ferior  officers. — Controller  q^'  the  Hamper,  an  sfficer  ia 
Chancery  who  attends  on  the  Lord  Chancellor*  and  takes 
charge  of  things  sealed  and  inclosed  in  a  bag.— 'ControBer 
of  the  Poll,  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  who  keeps  a 
C<mtroImeot  of  Re<»ipts  and  outgoings.— Contit?^  of 
the  Pipe,  an  officer  m  the  exchequer  who  writes  oat 
summons  to  the  8heri&  to  collect  the  debts  of  the  pip^"* 
Controller  General,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,— Cwi/rofler 
of  the  JVaty,  U)e  officer  who  sees  to  all  pjayraents-—  Con- 
troller of  the  Mint,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  tbst  the 
money  be  made  to  the  just  Msize,  to  overlook  the 
offi<:er8,  dec  . 
CONTROVE'RTED  EleOiM  (Polit,)  the  same  as 
Election, 

CONTUO'LI  {Anat.)  an  epithet  &r  eyes  looking 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif 

CONTU'SA  {Surg.)  bruises  or  wounds  caused  by  cootunon. 

CONTUSION  a  bruise  which  destroys  the  eontimuty 

in  the  parU  of  tiie  bones  and  the  Oesh,  tboudi  ^ 
appears  whole. — Conhuion  ^fthe  skuU  is  such  anurt  wum 
skull4>one  thpt,  although  no  fracture  iqipeat*  outwanlyi 
yet  the  whole  is  separated  in  the  inside. 

CONVALE'SCENCE  (Med.)  that  space  from  the  depWtui» 
of  a  disease  to  the  recovery  of  the  strength  lost  by  it* 

CONVALESCENT  (Med.)  one  recovering  or  retunuog  to 

a  state  of  health,  . 
CONVALE'SCENTS.  Uttof{MiL)  a  return  made  out  V 

the  surgeon  of  the  battalion,  hospital,  Ac.  of  such  H  B»y 

be  shortly  expected  to  do  duty. 
CONVALLA'RI  A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clvi  6 

dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters,    Cal.  none,  — Cor.  roonopetalous; 
border  six-cleft^S^jj^f^^^^fiB^i^^^^ 
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PisT.  germ  elobose ;  ityle  filiFonn ;  ttigma  obtiue.  — 
Fek.  berry  globoee ;  seeat  roundish. 
Species,  'the  speciei  are  perennials,  as  •—  Omvallaria 
tHaialitt  Pdtfgonatum,  seu  LiUumy  Sweet  Scented 
lAXy  of  the  Valley.  —  Convallaria  Japonica,  Girass- 
leaved  Lil^  of  the  Valley,  natiTe  of  Japan.  —  Con- 
vaUaria  ipicata.  Spiked  Lil^  of  the  Valley,  native 
of  3ansa\,—  Convaaaria  verticiUata,  seu  PiUwonatum, 
&c,  Karrow-lraved  Solomon's  seal,  native  of  Europe. 
»-  CtmvaUaria  polugonatumt  seu  Polggonatuntf  &c. 
Single-flowered  Solomon's  Seal,  native  of  Europe.— 
Convallaria  muU^ara^  aeu  Pofygonatum,  Ac^  Many- 
flowored  Sfrfomon's  Seal*  native  of  Europe. — Conval- 
laria loHfolia,  seu  Polygonatum*  Ac  oathne  of  Austtia. — 
ComvaUaria  racemotOf  Cluitei>flowered  Solomon's  Seal, 
nadw  of  Viiviniav— Cmoailbiita  irifoliaf  seu  Phalangium, 
native  of  Sraeria. —  C&mdlaria  oi/^ia,  Majanthemuniy 
Un^bHumf  IMum,  Ac  aeu  MonoptyUon,  &c.  Least  So- 
loMMw's  Seal,  or  One  Blade,  native  of  Europe. — CW 
vaUaria  lati/bUat  &road-leaved  Solomon's  Sral,  native 
of  Austria.  Dod.  Pempt.  Clut.  Hist.  rar.  Plant.;  BauL 
Hist.  Plant,  i  Bank.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Pari.  Theat. 
Batan. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant, 

CONVE'KABLE  {Law)  agreeable.    Stat.  37  Ed.  3,  c.  21. 

CONVE'NIENCE  (Arckit.)  the  disposing  the  several  parts 
of  a  biiildtng,  so  that  tfaey  m^  not  obstruct  or  intmere 
with  one  anodier. 

CCyNVENT  {Ecc)  omwahif,  sigiufies  the  fintenutr  of  an 
abbey,  or  ]«ory,  u  tedetat  dMS  the  number  of  ieilcnrs  in 

GONVE'NTICLE  (Laim)  Comventiadmih  aignified  properly 
■  private  meetii^  or  assembly  for  the  pivpoees  of  devotion, 
but  was  afterwaras  applied  to  the  illegal  meetings  of  the 
Ntm-omfomusta,  menuoDed  in  the  statutes  S  Hen.  5,  c  15; 
1  Hen.  6,  c.  S ;  16  Car.  %  c.  4. 

CONVE'NTION  {PoUt.)  any  aMemblr  of  the  states  of  the 
realm,  purlicularly  that  which  is  hod  on  particular  occa- 
aSnm  wilhoiit  the  sanction  of  the  soverei^  at  the  Ctnnen- 
Ism  J^arHameat,  wUdi  rettored  king  Chariet  IL 

CoMVBHTioN  {Mil.)  an  agreement  entered  into  by  troops 
tibat  arc  opposed  to  one  another  for  the  evacuation  of  some 
post,  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  &c 

OOKVENTICVNE  {Lav)  awritwliich  lies  ibr  any  covenant 
in  writing  that  is  unperformed. 

CONVE^TIONER  (Polit.)  the  member  of  a  convention. 

CCyNVENTUAL  Chmrch  {Ecc.)  a  church  tt»t  consisu  of 
regular  clerics  professing  some  order  of  religion. 

OONVENTUALS  {Ecc.)  religions  men  united  together  in 
a  convent  or  religions  house.    Mdttk.  Par.  ann.  1233. 

CONVEVTUS  {Ecc.)  rmifyt,  a  meeting  or  coming  together 
for  devotional  purposes,  which,  according  to  Eosebius, 
took  place  at  the  cemeteriea  of  the  primitive  Christians ; 
also  a  convent.  Euteb.  Ecc.  HtH.  1.  9,  c.  3;  ConciL 
Talit.  ann.  4,  can.  35;  Ordar.  VHaL  1.  4,  p.  542. 

CONVE'RGING  Seriet  {Matk.)  a  method  of  opproximat- 
3ng  stiU  nearer  and  nearer  to  we  true  root  of  any  number 
orewation. 

CONVERGING  (Geoai.)  or  Omvergent  Lines,  those  Hms 
which  eontionaHy  approximate,  or  whose  dtstuice  becoin§8 
contimudly  less  and  lets  the  fiutho:  they  are  continued ;  in 
dBsthictim  from  divergent  lines.— Cmwi^'ag  Hyperbeh, 
one  whose  concave  legs  bend  in  towards  one  an«£er,  and 
run  both  the  same  way. 

Cnnwaoino  Rags  {Opt.)  mom  rays  that  issue  from  divers 
pdiats  of  an  object,  and  inotine  to- 
wards one  anouier  till  at  last  they 
meet ;  and,  if  they  cross  eadi  other, 
then  they  become  Dioergii^^  as  m 
thd  annexed  figure,  where  A  B  and 
C  B  converge  towards  the  point  B^ 
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and  thence  diverge  or  run  off  from  each  other  in  the  Ifnes 
B  I)  and  B  E. 

CoNVERGiMO  {Bot.)  connivfos,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
corolla,  the  anthers,  and  the  sleep  of  plants;  corolla  con' 
nivens,  a  convei^ing  corolla  that  has  the  tops  of  the  petals 
meeting  so  as  to-close  the  flower,  as  in  TrUUus;  antkerte 
connmenteSf  converging  anthers,  or  those  which  incline 
towards  each  other,  as  in  the  Class  Diduaamia.  Plants 
are  said  to  be  conveigtng  m  sleep  wlken  tne  leaves  are  so 
closely  applied  as  to  seem  one  leaf. 

CO'NVERSE  Proposition  {Math.)  one  proposition  is  con- 
verse of  another  when,  after  drawing  a  conclusion  from 
something  first  supposed,  we  return  again  by  making  a 
supposition  of  what  had  been  befinre  conduded,  and  draw 
as  a  conclusion  what  had  been  before  n  supposition ;  as  if, 
from  the  supposed  equality  of  two  sides  of  ft  triangle,  it 
be  demonstrated  that  the  an^es  opponte  to  the  equal 
udes  are  equal ;  then  the  converse  of  this  [uropo^on  is, 
from  the  supposed  equality  of  the  two  angles,  to  prove  the 
equality  of  the  sides  opposite  to  them. 

Converse  Direction  {Astrol.)  is  when  a  significator  is 
brought  to  the  place  of  the  promittora  by  the  motion  of 
the  highest  where,  called  jirmimi  Mobile,  contrary  to  the 
succession  oi  the  signs. 

CONVE'RSION  {liJtet.)  ^r^,  or  ^irp*^,  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  we  repeat  continually  the  same  word,  as 
**  Poenos  Populus  Romamis  justitia  vicit,  armis  vicit,  libe- 
ralitate  vicit.*'    Gc.  in  Orator,  c  39;  (hdatil.  1.  9,  c.  SI. 

Conversion  of  Proposition  {Log.)  changing  the  subject  into 
the  place  of  the  predicate,  and  still  retunmg  the  quality  of 
the  proposition.  Conversion  is  of  difiinent  kinds,  as— 
Simple  Cmner$ion,  where  the  quant!^  remains  the  same ; 
as  *'  No  man  is  a  brute,"  therefore  "  No  brute  is  a  man." — 
Comersiom  per  AeddenSt  when  the  quantity  is  diminished ; 
as  **  Every  man  is  an  animal,"  therefore  "  Some  anim^  is 
nm."— ComMrWon  per  CeitfraMwidionem,  when  the  terms 
are  changed  from  finite  into  infinite ;  as  nun  or  annual  into 
not  man,  not  animal,  which  are  called  infinite  tenm.  [vide 
Coifira'Position] 

Conversion  of  ratios  {Geam.)  iamrftfii  Unflit  is  the  comparing 
the  antecedent  with  the  difference  of  the  antecedent  ana 
consequent;  in  other  words,  when  of  four  quantities  the 
first  is  to  ito  excess  above  the  second  as  the  third  is  to  its 
excess  above  the  fourth,  as  suppose  8  :  6  n  4 :  3,  then  ^ 
convertendof  or  hy  conversion,  8  :  2  u  4  : 1,  or  o  :  6 ::  c :  (/» 
then  by  conversion  a  :  a—b  s  c:  e—'d.  EutL  Def,  Elem. 
1.  5. 

CoMVEHSiOK  of  equations  {Al^eb.)  the  peculiar  manner  of 
altering  an  equation  when  either  the  quantity  sought,  or 
any  member  w  it,  is  a  fraction. 

Con  vEHKiuN  {Mil.)  French  for  tiiat  movement  which  is  called 
wheeling. 

Conversion  {Tkeol.)  a  turning  to  any  profession  of  reUgicm, 
in  its  most  general  tense,  but  in  paitienlar  the  tamb^ta 
God,  and  to  a  sense  of  true  religion. 

Conversion  {Law)  is  where  a  person  ftading  or  having  in 
his  posaetsion  die  goads  of  anotiier  CMvecta  tiiem  to  hit 
own  use  without  m  eoosaafc  of  the  owner,  and  for  which 
the  proprietor  may  nuHntain  an  notion  of  irover  and  con- 
version  against  him. 

CONVE^RdOS  {Lam)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  Jews 
who  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  England,  for  whom 
King  Henry  III.  bmlt  a  house  in  London.  Co.Z,tf.291,  b, 

CONVE'RTIBLE  ierms  (Log.)  terms  which  admit  of  being 
converted  without  altering  the  truth  of  the  propoution,  ns 
Ev^  living  creatare  is  an  animal,''  and  Every  animal 
is  a  living  creature." 

CONVEX  {Math.)  an  epithet  s^ifyiog  curved  and  protu- 
berant aatwards,  u  a  cmroK  lens,  ninm',  &er>  [vide  Lenty 
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CONVErXUS  (Bd/.)  convex,  aii  q)ithetibr  a  leaf  or  a  re- 
ceptacle ;  folium  convexunt  is  that  wbicli  risei  in  the  centre, 
opposed  either  to  the  deprewu  or  the  concavtu  ;  rrcepta- 
culum  convexitm,  a  receptacle  which  rises  in  the  middle,  as 
in  Chwsaathnnum,  Buphthalmttmt  Matricaria,  &c. 

COKVGT'ANCE  (Low)  a  deed  or  instrument  by  which 
lands,  &c.  orecooTeyed  or  made  over  to  another.  The 
most  common  conveyances  now  in  use  are,  deeds  of  gift, 
bargain  and  sale,  lease  and  release,  fines  and  recoveries^ 
settlements  to  uses,  &c. 

CONVE'YANCER  (Law)  the  person  who  follows  that  part 
of  the  legal  profession  which  consists  in  drawing  up  con- 
veyances. 

CO'NVICT  {Lav:)  one  who  is  found  guilty  of  an  offence  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Staundf.  P.  C.  186. — Convict  recu- 
sant, one  who  has  been  indicted  and  convicted  for  refusing 
to  come  to  church ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to  persons  of 
the  Romish  persuasion. 

CONVrCTlON  {Law)  the  finding  a  man  guilty  of  an  offence 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  when  a  man  who  is  outlawed 
appears  and  confesses. 

Conviction  {Theol.)  the  first  de^ee  of  repentance,  or  the 
assurance  which  a  man  has  in  hts  mind  ox  the  evil  nature 
of  sin,  and  his  own  guiltiness. 

COKVl'VIUM  (Ant,)  a  banquet  or  entertainment,  which,  as 
Cicero  defines  it,  implied  a  conjunction  of  living  among 
friends,  and  is  therefore  more  expressive  than  the  Greek 
Symposium,  Compotatio,  atnccenatio,  and  the  like.  Cic,  de 
Senect.  c,  IS. 

CoHViviuM  (Lfflo)  the  same  thiiw  among  the  laity  nprocu- 
ratio  among  the  clergy,  i.  e.  whien  die  tenant,  reason  of 
his  teni:^,  is  bound  to  provide  meat  and  drink  for  his  lord's 
table  once  or  oftener  in  the  year. 
CONVOCATION  {EecJ)  the  assembly  of  the  representatives 
ef  (he  clergy,  which  consists  of  an  Upper  House,  where 
the  archbishops  and  the  bishops  sit  by  themselves,  and  of 
the  Lower  Housty  where  the  mferior  clergy  siL  All  the 
members  have,  for  themselves  and  their  officers,  the  same 
privileges  as  members  of  Pariiament.— Concocofion  Haute, 
the  place  where  the  convocation  is  held. 
CONVOLU'TA  oua  {Anat,)  the  turbinated  bones  of  the 

nose,  which  are  superior  and  inferior. 
CONVOLUTUS  {Bot.)  convolute,  an  epithet  in  vernation  or 
for  a  bud,  petal,  stigmas,  and  tendrils.  Gemma  conv<Juta 
is  a  bud,  tne  nascent  leaves  of  which  are  rolled  together 
like  a  scroll,  as  in  Arum,  Piper,  SoUda^,  Brastica,  Ac. 
It  is  applied  to  the  petals  and  stigmas  in  the  same  sense  as 
in  Ovcus  i  but  dmu  amwAthu  is  a  tmdril  (iriited  into 
rings  or  spirals. 
C0NV01<vULUS  {Ent.)  a  little  hairy  worm  which  infesU 

vines.   Caio  de  Be  Butt.  c.  95 ;  H».  1. 17,  c.  S8. 
CoHvoLvtrLUs  (Bot,)  Bind-weed,  s  plant,  the  root  of  which 
yieldi  a  cmocted  juice  called  seaMMoajr.  It  is  sspposed 
to  answer  to  the  Sm3as  of  the  ancienta.  Hm.  I.  fil,  c.  5. 
CoNvoi.Tux.us,  sn  the  /.nmuii  nfUem,  m  genus  of  plants. 
Class  5,  PetUandrittf  Order  1  itMmmmw. 
Generic  Characters.    Cal.  periaiuk  five-parted.  —  Cor. 
one-peti^ed.  —  Sr am.  ^filaments  five;  anthers  avate^ — 
Fist,  germ  superior ;  s^  filiform ;  stomas  two. — Pxr. 
capsule  roundish ;  seeds  in  pairs. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials  or  shrubs ;  some 
few  annuals.  Of  the  first  sort  are  the  following— Comxi/- 
vultu  arvensit,  Smilas,  &c.  seu  HeUine,  &c  Small  or 
Field  Bindweed,  native  of  Europe. — Convolvulus  sepium, 
Smilax,  seu  Voluhilis,  Ac*  Great  or  Hedge  Bindweed, 
native  of  Europe. — Convohuttts  Wheieri,  Ac.  Sagtitaria, 
sen  Ipomoea,  &c.  native  of  Barbary.— •CoirwAw/iM  scam- 
monioi  &c.  Syriacus  scamtmania,  aeu  Scammonium,  &c. 
Syrian  Bindweed,  or  Scammony,  n^ve  of  Syria. — Con- 
volvulus anguttifiUiUt  aeu  .^omom,  &c  natiTe  of  the 


East  Indies. — Convolvulus  Ji^nicus,  seu  Kot,  native  of 
Japan. — ConvolvtUus  pandttratus,  seu  Megalorhizus,  Vir- 
ffinian  Bindweed,  native  of  Egypt.— Conoo/vu/us  batatas. 
Batatas,  seu  Kama  Kdengu,  Tuberous-rooted  Bind- 
weed, or  Spanish  Potatoes,  native  of  tlie  Indies.— Con- 
valvuUu  maximus,  seu  Yirt^-taii,  native  of  Ceylon.— 
CoRvo/uit/at  umbellatus,  seu  Poltfantkos,  &c.  Umbdled 
Bindweed,  native  of  Martinica. — Convolvulus  turpelhum, 
Zeyhmcus,  seu  Turpethum,  Square-stalked  Bindweed, 
or  Turbith,  native  of  Ceylon.— Conmfvu/iu  verpens. 
Dwarf  Bindweed.  —  Convolvulus  saxtUilis,  Campanula 
Lychnis,  seu  Lychnidis.  Among  the  shrubs  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal —  Convolvulus  malabaricus,  seu  KattU' 
Kelengu,  native  of  Malabar. — Convolvulus  canariensis, 
scu  Joliis,  &c.  Canary  Bindweed,  native  of  the  Canary 
Isles. — Convolvulus  grnndifiorus,  seu  Munda-VaUi,  na- 
tive of  India. — Convolvulus  spedosus,  &c.  seu  Nervosus, 
&c.  Broad-leaved  Bindweed,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
— Convolvulus  Jalapa,  seu  Brifonia,  Jalap  Bindweed, 
native  of  Mexico.  The  followmg  are  annuals,  namely 
Convolvulus  hederaceus,  Ivy-leavra  Bindweed,  native  of 
India. — Convolvulus  nil,  seu  Ipomoat,  &c.  Blue  or  Azure 
Bindweed,  native  of  America. — Convolvulus  purpureus. 
Purple  Bindweed,  native  of  America. — Convolvulus  tri- 
color.  Trailing  Bindweed,  native  of  Africa. — Convolvulus 
soldanella,  seu  Soldanella,  &c.  Sea  Bindweed,  native  of 
England. — Convolvulus  pes  caprte,  seu  Schovanna,  4c 
Thick-leaved  Bindweed,  native  of  the  East  Indies^ 
Convolvulus  macTocarpus,  Ixmg-firuited  Bindweed.-~<W 
vahmlus  gutnguefoUis,  Smooth  five-leaved  Bindweed,  Ste. 
0us,Hist,Plant.rttr.;  Bauh,  Hist,  Plant.;  Bauh^Pimg 
Ger,Her&.t  Park.  Theat.  Botan.t  Ao»  Hitt*  Plant,  t  ' 
Toumef,  Instit.;  Marcgr.  Pis,  Brasil.  Hia. 
CONVOY  (Mar.)  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  protected  by 

some  vessels  of  war. 
TO  CoNvoT  is  said  of  the  vessels  of  war  which  attend  mer- 
chant ships  by  way  of  protection  in  time  of  war. 
CO'NUS  FuMrius  (Chem.)  a  vessel  resembling  an  inverted 
cone,  intended  for  separating  reguluses  from  thdr  respec- 
tive scoria, 

CoNUs  {Conch,)  Cone,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Tesiacea. 

Generic  Character.    Animal  a  limax ;  sheU  univalve ;  aper* 
ture  effuse,  longitudinal ;  pillar  smooth. 

Species.  The  species  are  distinguished  into,  1.  Those 
which  have  their  spire  or  turban  truncate.  2.  Ihose 
which  have  the  spire  pyriform,  with  a  round  base.  3. 
Those  which  have  their  spire  elongated,  or  rounded  at 
the  base.  4<.  Those  which  are  ventricose  in  the  middle, 
and  contracted  at  the  end.  The  cones  inhabit  the  ocean, 
and  are  generally  found  on  rocky  shores.  Many  o£  the 
shells  are  beautiful,  and  fetch  a  very  high  price. 
CoNus  {Bta.)  vide  Cone  and  Strom^lus. 
COfNUSANCE     Pleas  {Law)  a  privilege  which  a  town  or 

city  hath  to  hold  pleas. 
COl^USANT  {Law)  knowing  or  understanding ;  as  if  the 

son  be  Goncuaant,  uid  agredng  to  a  feoffinent.   Co,  Lit, 

159. 

CONVU'LSION  {Med.)  an  involuntary  contraction  of  the 

muscles. 

COKVU'LSIVE  Motions  {Med.)  are  sudden  and  swift  con- 
vulsions and  shakings  that  cease  and  return  again  by 
turns. 

CONyZA  (But.)  Fleabane;  a  plant  so  called  because 

its  leaves,  when  strewed  and  burned,  kill  gnats  and  fleas. 
It  is  commended  much  by  the  ancients  ror  its  medicinal 
virtues,  and  particularly  for  promoting  the  menses  and 
curing  the  stranguary.  Hmfncrat,  de  Morb,  Muk  L  8 ; 
Thet^  Hitt, PM. L 6, c. 8 1  IMofcor.  1. S. c.  196:  PUiu 
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CoiTTZA,  in  the  Linnean  lyttem,  •  genui  of  plants,  Claia  19 

Afi^flMna,  Order.fi  Po^amia  Siqierfiua. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  common  imbricate ;  tcaleemcate. 
—4ioB..  compeuad  tubulose ;  eorvllett  numerous ;  proper 
funnel-form ;  border  fi?e-cleft^STAH.  Jilamenit  five ; 
atiiher  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  oblong;  sti/le  filiform; 
etigma  two-(;left.~PBR.  none ;  cali/x  converging ;  scedt 
(oBcary  ;  down  simple;  recaitacle  naked. 
Species.  The  species  are  oi  different  kinds,  as — Conyza 
squarrosoj  seu  Bacckaris,  &c.  Great  Fleabane,  or  Spike- 
nard, a  biennial,  native  of  Germany. — Conyza  scabroi 
Bcrach  Fleabane,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Conyza 
Jbliolosa,  native  of  the  East  Indies. — Conyza  patida,  seu 
Serratula,  an  annual,  native  of  China. — Cont/za  bifrons, 
seu  Eupatoria,  &c.  Oval-Ieaved  Fleabane,  a  perennial, 
native  of  Canada. — Conyza  purpurascens,  seu  odorata, 
&c.  seu  major,  &c.  an  annual,  native  of  Jamaica. — Co- 
nyza Urinervis,  &c.  native  of  the  Brazils. — Conyza  ser- 
ratuln,  &c.  native  of  the  Brazils.— Conyza  madagasca- 
riendt,  &c.  native  of  Madagascar.— Conyza  slricta,  &c. 
an  annual,  native  of  the  East  Indies. —  Conyza  ca- 
nesceas,  &c.  sea  pin^oHa,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. — Conyza  oteafoliOf  seu  orientalis,  &c.  a  peren- 
nial, native  of  Armenia.— Conym  Candida,  seu  saxatilis, 
&c  seu  Jacobcea,  &c.  seu  yfster,  &c.  Woolly  Flea- 
bane,  a  shrub,  native  of  Crete.  ~  Conyza  verbasci- 
JbUa,  seu  Verbasci,  Ac.  seu  Aster,  a  shrub,  native  of 
fficily.  —  Conifxa  dnerea,  seu  SenKimlet,  seu  Senedo, 
&c>  seu  Olus,  &c.  seu  Eupatoriumt  &c.  Ash-coloured 
Fleabane,  an  annualf  native  of  the  East  bidies.^ — Cmyxa 
Xgyptiactt,  Erigertm,  sea  Jacchcea,  &c.  Egyptian  Flea- 
bane,  an  aAnual,  native  of  Sicily  and  KgypL — Cowza 
Gonam,  seu  Erig^Wf  &c.  an  annual  or  permnial, 
native  of  the  Canaries. — Cojtyza  Senegalensis,  seu ^^iliie, 
&c.  native  of  Sent^al.— Conysa  detUata,  seu  foUts,  &c. 
native  of  Senegal.— Conyxn  Jeettda,  Erigeront  seu  Se- 
nedo, &c.  a  perennial,  native  of  Afirica. — Conyza  tot' 
dida,  Gnaphatium,  seu  Hdiehrysum,  Stoechadi,  Stoechat, 
seu  Ageratum,  &c.  Small-fiowered  Fleabane. — Conyza 
eaxatiuSf  Gnapkalium,  Hdichrysum,  seu  Stoechadi,  &c 
Rock  Fleabane,  a  shrub,  native  of  Italy.  Bauh,  Hist. 
Plant,  i  Park.  Theat.  Botan. ;  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 
CoNTZA  is  alfeo  the  Baccharis  ivi^iOf  &c.  of  Linmeus. 
CONYZE'LLA  (Bot.)  or  Conyzoides,  the  same  as  the  Eri- 
geron. 

COOK  {Ich.)  a  small  fish  inh^Ung  the  Cornish  coasts;  the 

Clahrus  coguus  of  Linosus. 
COOK-ROOM  {Mar.)  the  room  in  a  ship  where  the  cook 
■  and  his  mate  dress  the  provisions. 

COOKS,  Company  of  {Her.)  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1481,  and  confirmed  by  Queen  Eliz^ieth,  and 
afterwards  by  Kin^  James  II.  Thar  armo- 
rial enrigns  are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  ar- 
gent a  chevron  engrailed  sable  between  three 
coIambiDes.''  The  crest  is  a  pheasant  standing 
on  a  mount  {upon  a  helmet  and  torse),  the 
supporters  a  onck  and  doe,  each  vulned*  with 
an  arrow  all  proper.   The  motto,  valneratt  nm  vieti. 

COOO^ER  (AfflcAO  a  vessel  used  by  brewers  for  cooling  the 
hew  after  it  is  drawn  off. 

COOLERS  {Med.)  medicines  which  produce  an  immediate 
sense  of  cind. 

COO^LING  the  wool  (Agric.)  ^reading  it  out  in  the  ur  after 
it  has  been  sheared. 

COOM  {Nat.)  soot  which  gathers  over  the  mouth  of  an 
oven.  , 

COOMB  {Com.)  a  measure  of  com  contuning  four  bu- 
shels. 

COOP  (Mar.)  or  Fish-coop,  a  vessel  made  of  twigSf  in  which 
th^  catch  fish  in  the  Humber. 
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COOLERS,  Company  of  { Her.)  was  incoroorated- 
in  1530,  by  the  name  oiF  Master  and  Wardens, 
or  Keqwrs  of  tlie  commonalty  of  the  free- 
men Of  the  mystery  of  coopers  in  London. 
Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  "  Party  per  pale  gules  and  or,  a 
chevron  between  three  hoojn  in  a  chief 
azure.** 

COO'PERY  (Mech.)  the  art  of  making  casks,  barrels,  &c. 

with  boards  bound  by  hoops.    The  boards  of  which  casks 

are  made  are  called  in  their  rough  state  clap-boards,  and 

when  fit  for  use,  staves. 
CO-OPE'RTIO  {Anat,)  signifies  properly  a  coverings  in  which 

sense  it  is  ap]4ied  to  the  membranes  of  ihejbetut,  the 

uterus,  &c. 

Co-oFEBTio  (ArchitoL)  the  head  and  branches  of  a  tree  cut 

down. 

CO-OFERTO'RIUM  {Anat.)  the  Cartilago  theroida.  ■ 
CO-OPERTU'RA  {Archaol.)  a  thicket  or  covert  of  wood. 

Chart  de  Forest,  c.  12. 
CO-O'RDINATE  pillars  {Archit.)  pillars  standing  in  equal 

order. 

CO-ORDINATES  {Geom.)  a  term  applied  to  the  absciss  ttnd 
ordinates  when  taken  in  conuexion. 

CO-ORDINATION  of  causes  {Phy.)  an  order  of  causes 
wherein  several  of  the  same  kind  concur  in  the  productio^ 
of  the  same  effect. 

CO-O'STRUM  {Anat.)  the  middle  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

COOT  (OrN.)  a  water-fowl,  mostly  of  a  black  colour,  called 
also  a  mooMien,  the  Fulica  atra,  Ac  of  Linnaeus.  These 
birds  frequent  lakes  and  still  rivers,  where  they  make  their 
nests  among  the  rashes,  &c.  floaUnc  on  the  water,  so  as 
to  rise  and  (ail  with  iu  They  lay  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a 
dir^  whitish  hue,  and  sometimes  tbey  have  been  known 
to  lay  as  many  as  fourteen. 

COPA'IBA  (Bot.)  the  balsam  of  Copaiva,  a  yellow  resinous 

i'uice  which  fiowsfrom  the  Copaiba  ^dnatis  of  Linnseus. 
t  has  an  a^eeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  biting  taste.  By 
distillation  in  water  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  resin,  in 
the  former  of  which  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  balsam  are 
concentrated. 

COPAI'FERA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  phmts,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.,    Cal.  none.— Cob.  petals  four.— 
St Au.  filaments  ten ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. grnn  round; 
ayle  miform ;  stigma  obtuse.— Pea.  legume  ovate  ;  seed 
-f  single. 

.^peoM.   The  only  species  is,  the  —  Cmaifera  o^cinalis, 
seu  Copaiva,  seu  Copaiba,  seu  Coapoiba,  Balsam  of  Ca- 
pevi-tree,  a  shrub,  native  of  the  Brauls.  Marcgrav. 
Pis.  Bradl.  Hist. 
COPAIVA  {Bot.)  vide  Copaiha. 

CO'PAL  {Nat.)  an  American  name  for  all  odoriferous  gums; 
it  is  particularly  applied  to  a  resinous  substance  imported 
from  Guinea,  where  it  is  found  in  the  sand.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  transparent,  tasteless,  and  while  cold  ino- 
dorous. Its  principal  use  is  in  laxities  of  the  gums,  but  it 
is  likewise  accounted  a  cephalic 

COPA(LLI  {Bot.)  the  Rhus  copalUntm  of  Linnteus.' 

COPACLXACTL  (Bot.)  a  tree  like  the  cherry-tree,  the 
finiit  of  which  abounds  qiuch  in  a  gdatinous  juice.  Rati 
Hist.  Plant. 

COPARCENERS  {Law)  those  who  have  an  equal  share  in 
the  inheritance  of  an  ancestor..  Bract,  1. 3,  c.  HO. 

COPAU  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  wood  which  grows  in  Brasil  resem- 
bling that  of  the  walnut-tree.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

COPE  (^rcAieo/.)  signifies,  in  Domesday  Book,  a  hill;  but 
in  the  mines  it  was  applied  to  Uie  tribute  of  sixpence  per 
load  which  was  paid  to  the  King,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
out  of  the  lead-mines  in  some  parts  (tf  Derbvrfiire.  t 
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Cope  (£0;.)  a  priest*t  vettment  fiutened  wHh  «  cbtp  befote, 
and  hanging  down  from  the  shoulder  to  the  heeb. 

TO  Cope  (jirchit.)  to  jut  out  as  a  wall. 

TO  Cope  {FtUcon.)  to  pare  the  beak  or  talons  of  a  hawk. 

Cope  Sale  and  Pins  (Mech.)  irons  that  festen  the  chains 
of  one  ox  with  other  oxen  to  the  end  of  the  cope  of  a 
wa«on. 

CO'PECK  {Com.)  a  small  coin  in  Russia  equal  to  about  <Hie 

farthing  English. 
COPE'LLA  (CAern.)  vide  Cupel. 

COPE'RNICAN  system  {Astron.)  a  particular  cystem  of  Uie 
sphere  proposed  by  Pythagoras,  and  revived  by  Coperni- 
cus, in  which  the  sui}  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  all  the  other  bodies  to  revolve  round  it  in  a  particular 
order,    [vide  Astronomy] 

COPER'NICUS  (M«A.)  an  instrument  invented  byWhiaton, 
to  disj^ay  the  Copemican  system  of  the  planets. 

COPE'S  mate  (Com.)  a  partner  in  merchandise. 

COPEY'A  {Bot,)  a  tree  in  the  Spanish  West  India  islands, 
which  yields  pitch  like  the  pine.   Rau  Hut*  Plant, 

COPHER  {Chem.)  vide  Camphor. 

COPHOS  {Zool.)  K«^«f,  a  sort  of  toad  mentioned  by  Ni- 
cander. 

COPHCySIS  {Med,)  mw^wnt,  dea&ess,  dumbness,  or  dulness, 

in  any  of  the  senses. 
COPIA  LibeUi  ddibermdi  (Low)  a  writ  that  lies  in  a  case 

where  a  man  cannot  get  the  cop}^  of  a  libel  at  the  hands 

of  a  judge  ecclesiasticiu.   Rrg.  Oris.  51. 
COPIA'BA  {Bot.)  ^Ae  Copaiba. 

CCVPING  {Mason,)  the  stone  covering  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
which  serves  to  strengthen  and  defend  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  It  is  of  different  kinds,  as  ParaUel  CojHttg, 
of  equal  thickness,  used  only  on  inclined  surfaces. — Fea- 
ther- edged  Coping,  thinner  at  one  edge  than  the  other  for 
throwing  off  the  water. — Saddle-backed  Coping,  which  is 
thin  at  each  edge,  and  thick  in  the  middle. 

CCKPING-IRON  {Falcon.)  an  instrument  for  paring  the  beak 
or  talons  of  a  hawk. 

CO'PIS  {Ant.)  iMTK,  a  kind  of  falchion,  or  booked  sword, 
such  as  the  Persians  wore.  Xenopk.  Cyropced.  1. 1 ;  Quint. 
Curt.US,  c.U;  IHut.in  CamilL;  Smdas;  CaLRkodig.  An- 
tiq.  Led.  t.  8,  c.  3 ;  Leun,  clav.  in  Pandect  Turdc.  c  172. 

COmCUS  {Nat.)  KM-mut}  an  inferior  sort  of  frankincense* 
Dioscor.  I.  1,  c.  81. 

CO'POS  {Med.)  K«r«f,  lassitude,  or  a  morbid  sensation  of  las- 
fiitude.    Gtil.  Comm.  in  Hippocrat.  1. 4,  Aph.  31. 

CO'POVICH-OCCASSOU  {Bot.)  a  tree  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  leaves  and  fruit  of  which  resemble  those  of  a  pear-tree. 

CO'PPA  {Arcktctd.)  a  cop,  cap,  or  cock  of  hay,  or  corn, 
which  was  originally  a  titneable  portion.  Thorn  in  Chron. 

CO'PPEL  {Chem.)  vide  Cupel. 

CCyPPEll  {Chem.)  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals,  and  the 
lightest  of  all  except  iron  and  tin,  and  the  hardest  of  all 
but  iron.  It  mixes  in  fusion  with  both  gold  and  silver, 
to  both  of  which  it  serves  as  an  alloy.  It  is  Uie  most  liable 
to  rust  of  all  the  metals ;  Tor  all  kinds  of  salts,  and  all 
unctuous  bo^es,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  thing  in  na- 
ture, is  aaolventfor  it.  It  is  remarkably  sonorous,  being 
the  basts  of  all  the  compound  metals  in  which  that  quality 
exists;  aad  its  divisibility  is  so  great,  that  a  grain  dis- 
solved in  an  alkali  will  give  a  sensible  colour  to  500,000 
times  its  weight  of  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  copper 
is  from  7'788  to  8-58*.  It  was  formerly  called  Venus,  and 
represented  by  the  annexed  character  [  ?  ] . 

CO'rPEUAS  {Chem.)  a  name  given  to  blue,  green,  and 
white  vitriol,  or  the  fhctitious  sulphate  of  iron. 

CO'PPERED  {Mar)  oc  Copper-bottomed^  an  epithet  for  a 
vessel  sheathed  with  thin  plates  oS  copper  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  eating  into  the  planks.— Co;7^r-;^<^e:/iA^,  fitst- 
ened  with  bolts  of  copper  instead  of  iron. 


COQ 

CCyPPICE  {Agric.)  a  small  wood  consisting  of  underwood, 
nUch  may  be  cut  at  the  growth  of  twelve  or  Bfteea 
years. 

CO'PPIN  {Mech)  the  cone  of  thread  whidi  is  formed  on  the 

spindle  of  the  wheel  by  spinning. 
COPRAGO'GUM  (Med.)  a  gently  cathartic  electuary. 
COPRIE'METOS  {Med.)  wrH/«'»*,  from  excrement, 

and  i/Attf,  to  vomit ;  a  person  who  vomits  up  hi^ -excrements, 

which  happens  in  the  last  btage  of  the  iliac  passion. 
COPROCRi'TICA  medicamenla  {Med.)  gentle  cathartics, 

from  x»Tp«f,  excrement,  and  «^>*',  to  separate. 
COPROPHO'RIA  (Mee^.)  from         excrement,  and  fyw, 

to  bring  away ;  a  purgation. 
COPRO'SMA  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clau  83  Polygmm, 

Order  1  Monoecia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal,  perianth  one-leaved, — CoR.  one- 
petalled;  segments  acute.— STAM.^onwtto  five;  anthen 
oblong. — PisT.  germ  oblong;  styles  twoi  ^^mat  simple. 
— PsR.  6tfrr^  ovate-globular;  wn^  two. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  the— Co;»^«ma  Jhetidissivuif 
seu  paribus,  &c.  native  of  New  Zealand. — Coprotma  lu- 
cida,  a  shrub,  native  of  New  Zealand. 

COPROSTA'SIA  {Med.)  from  excrement,  and  Tn^, 

to  stop ;  a  constriction  of  the  alxfus. 

COPTA'RION  {MedA  M*r«f»*',  a  medicine  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  smau  cake. 

CO'PTE  (Med.)  or  eopton,  from  ««rr«,  to  beat  or  pound  a 
sort  of  cake  made  of  vegetable  substances,  formed  by 
beating  the  ingredients  into  a  paste. 

CCyPTIC  (Gram.)  vide  Afyhabet. 

CCyPULA  {Anat,)  the  name  for  a  ligament. 

Copula  [Lag.)  the  verb  wluch  joins  any  two  terras  in  an 
affirmative  or  ne^tive  propo«tion,  as  "  Man  is  an  anioul," 
in  which  case  it  is  the  copula. 

GO'PULATXVE  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  conjunctions  which 
join  the  sense  as  well  as  the  words,  as  and^  also,  &c 

CoPVLATiVB propositions  (Log.)  those  which  include  several 
subjects,  or  several  attributes  joined  together  by  an  affirm* 
ative  or  negative  conjunction,  as  and,  nor,  neither,  &c 

CO'PY  {Lav))  is  the  duplicate  or  transcript  of  an  original 
writing. — Copyhold,  a  tenure  for  which  the  tenant  has  no- 
thing to  show  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  Lords* 
Court,  on  such  tenant  being  admitted  to  any  parcel  of 
land,  or  tenement,  belonging  to  the  manor ;  it  is  called  bate 
tenure,  because  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  also,  as 
Fitsherfoert  says,  tenurt  in  viUenage.  The  fUndameotal 
principles  of  a  copyhold  are,  that  it  has  been  demised 
time  out  of  mind  by  copy  of  court-roll,  and  that  the  tene- 
ments are  part  of,  or  within,  the  manor ;  for  which  reason 
no  copyhold  can  be  made  at  this  day.  [vide  Copyholder}-' 
Cop^-Rieht,  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  ana  piditiahing 
copies  of  any  literary  performance. 

Copy  (Print.)  the  original  after  whidi  the  compoaitor  seU 
his  type.  Good  cmy  is  that  which  is  full  of  breaks  and 
t:learly  written.  Bad  copy  is  that  whidi  has  much  close 
matter,  with  many  interlineations,  bad  writing  &c  They 
are  jocularly  termed  ^  and  lean. 

COPYHO'LDER  (Law)  tenant  per  copie,  according  to  Lyt- 
tleton,  was  called  by  statute  14  Hen,  4,  c.  S4,  tenant  txr 
le  verge;  by  4  Ed.  3,  c.  25,  tenant  per  nMi  by4£a.li 
customarius  tenens  ;  and,  according  to  Bracton,  vUlamu 
sockmannus,  not  because  he  was  a  bondsman,  but  held  by 
base  tenure.  Bract.  \.  2,  cS;  Brit.  Fol.  165;  FUt.\.h 
c.  8;  LU.^  73. 

COQ  (Med.)  an  abbreviation  (or  coquo,  aa  eoq  ad  med  con- 
sumpt.  boil  it  down  to  half  the  quantity;  cog  in  S  Q.  Aq. 
i.  e.  boil  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity  pf  water;  coq  SA.  i.e. 
boil  it  according  to  art. 

COQUE'NTIA  medicamenta  (Med.)  medicjnes  which  pror 
mote  digestion..  t 
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COQUI'LLES  a  boulet  (MiL)  French  for  shells,  or  moulds, 

made  of  brass,  that  ere  used  for  castiog  cannon-balls. 
COR  (Anat.)  the  heart. 

Cob  (Bot.)  the  inward,  soft,  pithy  part  of  a  plant. 

Cor  Caboli  {Attron.)  Chariest  Heart;  a  name  first  ^ven 
to  a  single  star,  but  afterwards  to  a  constellation  consisting 
of  three  stars  in  the  Northern  hemisphere. — Cor  Hydra, 

.  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in  tlie  heart  of  the  constel- 
lation  H^dra. — Cor  Leonis,  the  Lion's  Heart,  or  Regulus, 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  heart  of  Leo^Cor 
Scorjm,  vide  Anlares, 

CoR  {Chem.)  another  name  for  goldt  also  for  an  intense  fire. 

CORA  ( Com*)  a  sort  of  coin  current  at  Athens. 

CoBA  {Anat.)  the  apple  of  the  eye. 

CO^AAGE  (Law)  Coraagiu,  a  sort  of  extraordinary  im- 
position oa  particular  occasions,  probably  eoosisting  of 
com.   Bract.  1. 2,  c.  1 J6. 

CORA'CIAS  (Orn.>  the  Roller,  a  genus  of  anhnals.  Class 
Avat  Or^  Pica, 

Generic  €ikarocUr.   Bill  sliarp-edged. — Tongue  cartilagi- 
nous.—£afgs  9hott.—Feet  formed  for  walking. 
.  ;%ieaefc   The  principal  spedes  are — Coraaas  garrula^ 
Comnoa  Roller. — Coractae  vara.  Pied  Roller. — Cora- 
eiaa  ^reperat  Noisy  Roller,  Stc 
CORACI'NE  (Med.)  MfMMiMt,  a  sort  of  ptstil.  Gak  de  Comp. 

Med.\.S»  ell. 
CORACI'NI  LAPIDES  (Ich.)  vide  Coracinut. 
CORACl'NUS  {Ich,)  mmwh.  Crow-fish,  a  sort  of  black  fish, 

peculiar  to  the  Nile.    Plin.  1.  9,  c.  16;  Gal,  de  Simpt. ; 

Oppian.  Hal  1.  1,  v.  133 ;  Rondekt.  de  Pi*.  1.  5,  c.  8: 

Mdroo.  de  Pitc. 
CORACLE  (Afar.)  a  sort  of  small  boat  used  by  fishermen 

in  the  river  Severn. 
CORACOBOTANE  {B<4.)  the  Laurm  Aiexandrina. 
C0RAC0BRACHIA1,IS  (Anat.)  from  a  crow,  a 

muscle  situated  in  the  humerus  ;  so  called  on  account  of  its 

resemblance  to  a  crow's  bealu   Its  use  is  to  raise  the  arm 

upward  and  forward. 
CORACOHYOID.X'US  (Anat.)  a  muscle  arising  from  the 

upper  end  of  the  scapul^  near  the  neck,  and  inserted 

into  the  ot  Ayou/u,  which  it  pulls  obliquely  downwards. 
CORACOI'DES  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  process  of  the 

shoulder-blade;  lo  called  because  it  reiembles  a  crow's 

beak  in  f<wm. 

CORACUM  £(iif)£u<rifm  (Med.)  a  plaster  which  was  used 
as  a  topic  for  spreading  ulcers.   Paul.  M^net.  1.  7,  c.  17. 

CORAL  (ConM!)  a  hard  brittle  calcareous  substance,  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  Isis,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Zom^fta.inde  Comllimm'} 

CORAL-TR^  (Bot.)  the  Erytlmna  of  Limueus,  a  beauti- 
fid  tree  of  Amctica,  bearing  scarlet  flowers,  the  seeds  of 
irttich  are  red,  like  ctvaL— Cora/- ITorl,  a  bulbous  root, 
Ddwrwise  called  Toodi-WorL  Uie  Dentaria  of  Idnnsnis. 

CORAUJUM  (Bat.)  MynAAM,  or  fh>m  Mfit  a 

daughter,  and  SAtt  the  sea,  because  it  is  gathered  oat  of  the 
•at  ;  a  marine  production  which  grows  in  the  sea  like  a 
■hndi,  and  when  taken  out  waxes  hard  like  a  stone.  While 
it  is  in  the  water  it  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  but  when  it 
is  dressed  the  best  sort  of  it  is  red  and  smooth. 
Ovid.  Met.  1. 15,  v.  415. 

iSSe  at  CoralniM,      primmt  MMrnftt  «mnu 
Tmptn  dumcit. 

JNoi^.  Pur.  T.  UOS. 

The  flsedicmal  virtues  of  coral  are  those  of  a  cordiali  as- 
tringent, and  sweetener  of  the  blood.  Dioteor,  1. 5,  c.  139; 

1. 38,  c  S ;  Solin.  c.  2,  p.  16 ;  Oriioi.  Med.  Coll. 
I,  IS !  OSsepen.  A»iet4  1. 15,  c.  1 ;  Marbod.  de  Lapid»  Pret. 
C.S01 
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CORALI'TICUS  LAPIS  {Min.)  a  white  kind  of  marble, 
found  near  a  river  of  Phrygia. 

CORA'LIUM  (Bot)  vide  Coral-tree. 

CORALLA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Adenanthera. 

CORALLFNA  (Com.)  Sea  Coralline,  or  Worm-seed,  a  ma- 
rine production  resembling  a  plant,  which  is  a  calcareous 
substance,  and  administered  to  children  as  an  anthelmintic 

CoRALLiMA,  in  the  Linnean  ty^emt  a  genus  of  animal^  Class 
Vermes,  Order  Zoophi^ta. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant. 
^Slem  fixed,  mostly  jointed. 

Species.   The  principal  species  are  the  Cortdlina  elongata 
officinalis,  sguamata,  &c. 
CORALLOACHATES  (Min.)  a  sort  of  agate  resembling 

coral.    Plin.  I.  37,  c.  la 
COKALLODE'NDRON  (Bot.)  from  coral,  and 

^i*^,  a  tree ;  the  Coral-tree  of  America,  the  Erythrina  of 

Linncus.   Bauh.  Pin.;  Bait  Hist,  Plant. 
CORALLOIDES  (Bot,)  firom  MpAAiW,  coral,  and  mA*, 

appearance;  coral-wort,  a  funsous  substance,  Uie  Gavaria 

amMmdet  of  Xjnnseus,  so  cafied  from  its  resemblance  to 

ooraK 

CORALLORHI'ZA  (Bot,)  the  OiArys  coraOorhiza  of  Lin- 
meos. 

CORAL-TREE  (Bot.)  vide  Coral, 
CORAL-WORT  {Bot.)  vide  Coral. 

CORAM  non  Jvdice  (Lato)  is  when  a  cause  is  brought  into 
a  court  out  of  the  judge's  jurisdiction. 

CORANICH  (Cut.)  a  name  for  the  custom  of  singing  and 
howling  at  funerals,  which  was  formerly  prevalent  among 
the  Scotch  and  Irish*  and  is  still  practised  among  the  latter 
to  this  very  day. 

CORA'NTO  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  certain  air,  consisting  of 
three  crotchets  in  a  bar. 

CORBAN  {Theol.)  in  Hebrew  pip,  a  gift  or  offering  made 
on  the  altar ;  is  a  term  denoting  the  treasure  that  was  kept 
for  the  use  of  the  temple  or  Uie  priests  at  Jerusalem. — 
Corban  is  also  the  ceremony  among  the  Mahometans  of 
performing  solemn  sacrifices,  and  also  the  day  on  which 
these  sacrifices  were  made,  which  was  the  tenth  of  the  last 
month  in  the  year. 

CORBATUM  (Min.)  Copper. 

CORBE'ILLES  (Fort.)  French  for  large  baskets  which  are 
filled  with  earth,  and  placed  upon  the  paruMt  to  serve  as 
a  protection  for  the  bended  against  toe  wot  of  the  as- 
sailants. 

CORBEILS  (Arch.)  a  piece  of  carved  work  representing 
baskets  filled  with  flowers  or  fruiu  to  finish  some  orna- 
ment. 

CORBEL  (Archit,)  1.  CorM  Cor6et,  or  Coriil,  a  shoul- 
dering-piece  jutting  out  in  walls  to  bear  up  a  post, 
sumsoer,  beam,  &e.  3.  Corfie^  or  Corhetek  a  nlch  in  the 
wall,  of  a  chordi  or  other  e^fice  In  wh^di  an  image  is 
placed.  S.  The  vase  in  the  Corinthian  capital,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  basket^Cnie^Sffps,  steps  in  the  gables  of 
some  old  buildings  which .  might  serve  ather  as  an  orna- 
ment, or  the  purpose  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. — Corbel- 
Stones,  smooth  polished  stones  in  the  firont  and  outside  of 
the  Corbels  and  Niches. — Corbd-TaUe,  a  series  of  arches 
which  project  fi-om  the  wall  like  brackets. 

CORBELS  (FoH.)  vide  Corbeilles, 

CoBBBLS  (Archit.)  vide  Corbeils. 

CORBET  {ArchU.)  vide  Corbel.  , 

CO'RBIE  (Her.)  or  corby,  a  name  for  a  raven. 

CORBS  (Ardiit.)  omamento  for  buildings, 

CORCHORUS  (Bot.)  or  Carchoron,  *ri»t^t  "wr^  or  wpx*^ 
from  Mft,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  Mfu*.  tp  cleanse ;  a  name 
for  Pimpernel,  or  Chickweed,  because  it  was  thought  to 
pu^  we  eyes  of  rtieum.  Nicander  also  recommends  it 
as  a  remedy  agauiit  the  poison  of  Mrp«ntar^2*Aeo»Ara4. 
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Ifist.  Plant.  1.  7,  c.  7  ;  Nieand.  in  Tkeriac, ;  Dioscor.  1.  2, 

c  209;  Plin.  I.2I,  c  22;  SchoL  in  Nicand.  t  Suidas. 
CoRCUORus,  m  the  Linnean  smtem^  a  genus  of  plantit, 

Ckuw  13  Polyandria,  Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Charactm,  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved ;  Uafiets 
acute. — Cqr.  petah  five.— Stam.  J?/amrRfr  numerouB; 
anther*  small.— PisT.  eerm  oblong ;  style  thick ;  ttigma 
two-cleft. — Pbr.  ea/MW  oblong ;  t^s  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  m-^Corchomt  mUorius, 
Bristly-leavea  Corchonis,  or  CommDn  Jews  Mallow.— 
Corchorva  astuansy  Jlcea,  sen  Trium/eUa,  Hom-beatned 
Corchorus.— CorcAoru*  capttdarisy  Heart-leaved  Cor- 
chorus.  But  the  CorAorutt  kimtiu,  JapmicuSt  &c.  are 
shrubby  plants. 
CCyRCULUM  (Bot.)  a  diminutive  of  cor,  the  heart:  the 

Corcle  or  essence  of  the  seed,  the  rudiment  of  the  future 

rtant>  which  is  attached  to,  and  involved  in,  the  cotyledons, 
t  consists  of  plunuila,  the  Plume,  or  scaly  ascending  part ; 
and  rostellum,  the  Rostel,  or  Radicle,  the  umple  descend- 
ing part,    [vide  Botany  and  Seed] 
CORD  {Mas.  Sfc.)  vide  Chord. 

Cord  (Vet,)  Chord.  1.  A  strait  sinew  in  the  foreleg  of  a 
horse,  which  comes  fVom  the  shackle-vein  to  the  gristle  of 
his  nose.  2.  Tliat  part  by  which  the  testicle  of  the  male 
animal  is  suspended,  and  whicb  passes  through  the  ab- 
dominal ring  m  each  groin. 

Cord  of  wood  {Com.)  a  parcel  of  firewood  four  (bet  broad, 
four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  long. 

CO'RDAGE  (Mar.)  a  general  term  for  all  ropes,  but  parti- 
cularly for  those  whiim  belong  to  the  rigging  of  ships. 

CORD.ATU'RA  {Mui,)  a  collective  term  for  the  open  strings 
of  any  stringed  instnimsnt,  as  G,  O,  A,  E,  whiclt  form  the 
cordatura  m  the  violin.  C,  £,  G,  and  their  octaves,  foxm 
the  cordatura  of  the  guitar. 

CORDATUS  {Bot.)  cordate,  or  heartshaped:  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  ;J^'um  cordatum,  a  cordate  leaf,  or  a  l«af  resein-  | 
blins  a  lieart  in  its  shape,  [vide  Botany]  Tfae  tehn  i 
cordate  is  sometimes  compounded  with  other  e^^uH^k^ 
cordate  oblong,  signifying  heartshaped  and  lenetlwittd'^lttt 
cordate-lanceolate-sagittate,  &c.  to  signify  that  -ihS:  leaf 
partakes  of  all  these  forms. 

CO'RDEX  {Ant,)  Miftmi,  a  Idnd  of  rustic  dancA,  B$^' 
chius. 

CORDEA'U  {Men.)  French  for  a  cord  uted  in  laeMOriug 

ground.  .. 
CORDED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross  which  is  [""^J^ 
wound  about  with  cords,  but  yet  so  that  the  ^J^i^ 
cords  do  not  hide  all  the  cross,  as  in  the  YfWJjl 
annexed  figure.  ■*^^3r*" 
CORDE'LIERS  {Ece.)  or  Grey  Friars,  monks  ^  ggj 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  wear,  a  cord  full  ^"^^i^ 
of  knots  about  their  middle.    Heliot.  det  Ord.  Mon, 
CORDIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  named,  by  Plumier,  after 
Enricius  Cordus,  a  German  botanist  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; Class  5  I^tandriaf  Order  I  Monogynia. 
Generic  Characters.  Ca-l,  perianth  one-leaved. — Coa.  one- 
petalled;  tube  petulous;  border  erect-spreading;  divi- 
sions obtuse.— Stau. ^/rmen^i  five;  anthers  oblong. — 
PlsT.  germ  roundish;  sfyiesimide,  with  bifid  divisions; 
stigmas  obtuse.— Per.  (friipe globose;  seed  a  furrowed  nut. 
Speaes,   The  species  are  trees,  as — Cordia  myxa^  Myxa, 
Nidi'Maramy  Sebesten,  Sebettena^  Coriius  sangtaneoy  seu 
Prunus  S^stena,  Smooth-leaved  Cordia,  or  Assyrian 
Plunk — Cordia  Sebestenoy  Sebestena  n^ra,  Caryoph^llus, 
•eu  Novella,  Rongh-leaveid  Cordia. — Gtrdia  nmcrophyUay 
seu  CoUococcta,  Broad-leaved  Cordis.: — Cordia  adtoeocea, 
Cotlococcusy  seu  Ceriisusy  Long-leaved  Cordia. — Cordia 
Patagonuhy  seu  Valagomda,  &c.   BauA.  Hist,  Plaid,  i 
Bauk.Pin.i  Baii  Hist.  Plant, t  ToKmef.Intt. 
CoBDi A  is  lilso  ^e  CkrHia  hourrarht. 


CO'RDIALS  {Med.)  cardiac  medicines,  to  comfort  the 
heart. 

CO'RDIER  {Min.)  a  sort  of  beryl. 

COUDINE'MA  {Med.)  n  head-ache  attended  with  a  vertigo. 
CO'RDING-QUIRES  {Com.)  the  outside  quires  in  a  ream 
of  paper. 

CORDO'LIUM  {Med)  the  heart  burn. 

COKDO'N  {Archit,)  a  plinth  or  edging  of  stone  on  the  oob. 

side  of  a  building. 
Cordon  [Fort.)  a  stone  jutting  out  between  the  rampart  and 

the  base  of  the  parapet,  wlucb  goes  quite  round  me  fbrti- 

fication. 

Cordon  {MU.)  French  for  a  chain  of  posts,  or  a  line  of 
separation  between  two  armies,  either  in  the  field  or  in 
winter  quarters. — Cort/an  also  signifies  ribbon,  as  the  car/fofi 
bleu,  $he  blue  ribbon,  tlie  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Holjr 
Ghost. 

CORDO'SUM ^um  {Med)  a  contorted  thread. 
CO'RDOVAN  {Meek)  a  sort  of  leather  made  of  goat-^Jni, 

at  Cordova  in  Spain. 
CORDU'BA  {Bol)  the  Asparagus  alius  ot  VmixteM. 
CORDUBANA'RIUS  {Laa)  the  name  given  to  a  coni- 

wainer  In  the  statutes,  as  3  H.  8,  c.  10 ;  5  4*  6  £1 6,  c.  13; 

&c.  &c. 

COltDWAlNER  (Mech.)  a  shoemaker,  so  called  frott  the 

Cordovan  leather. 
CO'RDVLA  (/cA.)  another  name  for  the  Thunny. 
CCRDYLINE  {Bot)  the  same  as  the  yimcn  of  Linncus. 
CORES  {ArchU)  the  interior  part  of  any  work  in  a  building, 

as  the  main  stones  in  a  wall. 
CORE'MATA  {Med.)  from  Mfw,  to  cleanse,  and 

brushes ;  is  used  to  signify  medicines  for  cleannng  the 

skin.    Oribas.  Med,  CoU.  1.  7,  c.  15. 
COREOPSIS  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenem, 

Order  3  P<dygatnia  Jrustanea, 

Generic  CMraOers.  Cal.  doubled.^ — Cor.  campomd 
rayed ;  coroBets  hermaphrodites,  numerous  in  the  diik ; 
females,  eight  in  the  ray.— Stau.  in  the  hermaphrodites, 
Jilaments  five;  anthers  cylindric.—- Pist.  in  the 
maphrodites,  germ  compressed ;  stt^e  filiform ;  sligm 
bifid,  acute ;  in  the  females,  ^rm  like  the  hermaphro- 
dites ;  style  and  stigma  none.— Per.  none;  calyx  sctrcdj 
altered;  se^,  in  the  hermaphrodite,  solitary;  in  Uk 
female,  none. 

Species.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  sa-—Coreovi4 
auriculata.  Ear- leaved  Coreopsis.- <^n?oprtJ  hacats, 
Berried  Coreopsis,  &c. 
Coreopsis  is  also  the  Bitdbtchia  angusti/blia. 
CORE'TA  {Bot)  tlie  C'oreftonH  wfiyKom  of  Linnaeus. 
CORE'TES  {Archaol)  pools  or  ponds. 
COTRIA  {Mason)  the  rows  or  courses  of  bricks  as  diey  an 

laid  by  the  bricklayer.     Vitrur.  I.  7,  c.  3  ;  Bald.  Im. 

Vitrvv.;  Safmas.  Exercitat.  Plin.  p.  1233. 
CORIAXiO  (Vet)  a  disease  in  cattle,  which  consists  ii* 

being  hide-bound.    Columel.  de  Re  Rust.  1.  6,  c.  12. 
CORIA'NDRUM  {Bot)  »f(«r^>w,  xepw,  or  Corian- 
der, which  Nicander  and  Dioscorides  reckon  among  ibe 

deleterious  drugs. 

Nicand.  in  Alexiph. 
  "Ti^  yt  ftiti  vXtjbtttt  yi  (Tori*  titfUta  ^wrmliit^ 

Hippocrat.  de  Intern.  Affect.;  Theop/irast.  Hist.  Plant.  1. 7, 
c.  3 ;  Dioscor.  1.  37;  Am.  1.  20,  c.  20;  GaL  de  SimpL  1.7; 
Schol.  in  Nicander  ;  Hesychius, 
Coriandrum,  in  the  Linnenn  system,  a  gemn  lof  pkuita, 
Class  5  Pentandritty  Order  2  D^mnia. 
Generic  Characters.   Cal.  nmlM  nnioertal  with  fewrtJrS' 
partial  wiUi  many  rays^  mvoktcre  imiaerwal  scflTae,  om- 
leaved;  partial  three-leaved.— jCohy^aatte«j/.  JMbm. 
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Jiasctiie$  of  the  dUk  abortive ;  prfiper  of  tfU  di$i  her- 
maphrodite; petali  ^vet  proper  of  t^e  ra^  hennaphrodrte. 
••— Stam.  Jthments  simple  i  anthers  roundish^ — P[8T. 
germ  ioferior;  tti/les  two;  ^/Atf  ru^  headed.— 

Per.  none ;  fruit  spherical ;  seed*  two,  hemisi^ric. 
Speriti.  The  two  sfwciea  are  annuals,  as  the — Corian- 
dntm  sativum,  seu  majust  Common  or  Great  Cwiander. 
^Coriandrum  testicuiatamf  seu  minus,  Small  or  Twin- 
fruited  Coriander.  Bauh.  Hist,  Plant,  /  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb  J  Park.  Theat.  Botan.  f  JUti  Hist,/  ToumeJ: 
Inst.  S^c, 

CORIA'NNON  (Sot.)  vide  Coriandrum. 
CORIA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clau  SS  JHoeaa, 
Order  10  Decandria, 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaTed— Cob.  m- 
talMAve^STAU.JUamentt  ten,  the  leog^i  of  the  cordla; 
anthers  oblong;  in  the  female,  barren. — Pist.  germ 
five,  compressed;  styles  five,  long  bristleform;  stigmas 
simple.— Pkr.  Mme;  petal*  five,  oovering  tba  seed; 
seeds  five,  kidneyfimn. 

^Mctifs.  liie  ipectes  we  Bhrvbs^  BB^Coriaria  tnyrti/blia, 
seu  £hus  mjfrti/blia,  Myrtla-leaved  Sumadi  .—Cortarta 
ruscifolia,  ice. 

CORIBA'NTIA  {Nat)  sleeping  with  open  eyes  like  a  bare. 

P^w.l.  U,cS7.      '  *  ^  ' 

COltlCEUM  {Archit)  an  exerciuog  room  belonging  to  the 

Gymnasium.    Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  2;  ^d.  Lex.  VUruv, 
CO'RIDIS/bito  {Bet,)  the  Lkteomia  alopecmrmdea, 
CCyRIDOR  (Fort.)  vide  Corridor, 
CORUNDUM  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cardioaermum. 
CCRINE  {Zoel)  a  sort  of  antelope,  the  ^ari/  opa  corinna  of 

Linnaeus. 

CORl'NTHA^  {Bot.)  m  herb  which,  beiag  sodden  in  water, 
heals  the  stinging  of  serpents.    Kin.  I.  24,  c.  27. 

COBI'NTHIAN  Brass  (Ant.)  vide  Ms. 

CoaiNTHiAN  Order  (Archit.)  the  third  and  noblest  of  the 
five  orders,  invented  hy  Cailiawohus.  Vitrm.}.^,  c.  1. 
[vwie  Architecture! 

CO'ftlON  (Bot.)  vide  C^ndrma. 

CORIOTRAGEMATODE'NDROS  {BoL)  another  name 
for  the  Myrica, 

CO'RIS  {Bot^  Mipfi,  a  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sup- 
posed to  promote  urine  and  menstruation,  and  to  be  good 
aninst  the  bite  of  serpents.  It  was  otherwise  Qalied 
HmerieuM,  Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  l?*;  P/m.LS6,  c.8;  Gal. 
de  Simjfi.  1. 7> 

CoRis,  m  the  IJnnean  systi-m,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cau  perianth  one-leaved,  bellied; 
Coa.  one-petalledi  tube  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  border 
five-parted  ;  divisions  oblong  — Sxam.  jUaments  five, 
bristleform;  anthers  simple.^ — Pist.^^thi  roundish;  style 
filiform;  stigma  thickish. — Per.  capstde  globose;  seeds 
very  many. 

Species,   The  only  species  is  the  Coris  MgnspeUeusitt  <cu 
Symphytum  petraum,  Montpelier  Coris. 
CoRis  is  also  the  Euphrasia  linifidia. 
CORISPETIMUM  (Bra.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  1  Afo- 

nandrittt  Order  Digynia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  none. — CoR.  petals  two,  com- 
pressed.—St  am.  fihmmls  one,  shorter  than  the  petals ; 
anlhers  simple. — Fist,  germ  acute,  compressed ;  styles 
two ;  aigmas  acute. — Per.  none ;  seeds  single,  orol. 
Species,    iTie  two  species  are  annuals,  nametr,  the — Cori- 
nermum  hyss^mam,  seu  Rhagostris,  Hyssop-leaved 
Tic^BeeA.—Corispcrmum  sgmrrosvm,   sen  wiagostris 
^/^i'  arundinaceis.  Rough-spiked  llckseed. 
CCTRIUM  (Ant.)  any  thing  which  serves  as  an  Integoment 
'  nr  -coverfaie  for -a  substance  of  whidi  itfbrmi  apart ;  as 
-the  altfoOfiKRin,  Ae  hide  of  an  animal,  the  vhell  of  an  egg, 
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iic.  so  called  because  it  covers  caro,  the  dealu  Itid.  I.  II, 
c.  1. 

CORIUM  Jhris  facere  (Lon)  to  undergo  a  whipping ;  and 
corium  perdere,  the  same ;  but  corium  redimere,  is  to  com- 
pound for  a  whippiDff. 

CORK  (Bot.)  the  bark  of  the  Qftercuf  suher  of  Liiuieus, 
which  was  formerly  employed  as  an  astringent,  and  yields 
an  acid. — Cork-tree,  the  Quercus  sober  of  Linnsus,  resem- 
bles the  oak  in  every  thing  but  its  bark,  aud  grows  in 
several  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

CORK*JA'CKET  (Mech.)  in  Fnmch  chemise  de  liige,  a  ma- 
chine made  in  the  form  of  a  seaman's  jacket,  by  the  help 
of  whidk  the  wearer  may  keep  himself  up  in  the  water. 

CORMORANT  (Om.)  vulgarly  used  for  Corvorant. 

CORN  (Med.)  vide  aamu. 

Cork  ( Vet.)  a  homy  substuice  whidi  grows  on  the  axAe  of 
a  horse's  foot,  arism^  from  inflammation. 

CoRV  (Aerie.)  the  gram  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c. 

CO'RN-RENTS  (Lato)  rente  pisid  in  com,  as  by  statute 
18  Eliz.  c.  6,  on  college  leases,  <Hio>thurd  of  the  old  rent 
shall  be  reserved  in  wheat,  or  malt,  &c. 

CO'RN-VLAG  (Be*.)  the  Gladiolus  of  Limueus,  a  perennial. 
»^om-Flower,  or  Com-BotUe,  an  annual,  the  Ceniaurea 
cyaniu  of  LEnnteus.— Corn-Marigold,  the  Chrysanthemum 
segetum,  Ac.  mostly  perennials.— Coru-Sallad,  the  Vate* 
riana  tbmkita,  tec  a  ^ennii^  and  a  wholesome  succulent 
plant,  which  is  cultrrated  in  gardens  aaiong  the  earlj 
salads. 

CO'RNACHINI  pulvis  (Afetf.)  a  powder  consisting  of  scam- 
mony,  antimony,  dtagmdium,  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  equal 
quantities. 

CO'RNAGE  (Law)  Comegiumt  a  tenure  in  grand  sergeanty, 
the  service  of  which  was  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  invasion 
of  the  Scots  was  perceived,  by  whidi  tenure  aumy  persons 
held  their  estates  northward  of  the  wall  cfdled  uw  Picts* 
wall.    Co.  1  Inst. ;  Cambd.  Brit. 

CORNA'RE  (ArchaoL)  toblowahom.  Math.  Par. p.  181. 

CORKB  (Fort.)  or  ouvrage  i  come,  French  for  the  bornwork 
in  a  fbrtificatiaa. 

COHNEA  LUNA  (Chem.)  a  rough  tasteless  mass,  almost 
like  bom,  made  by  poiuinc  spirit  of  salt,  or  atcong  brioe  g( 
salt  and  water,  on  prepared  ciystala. 

CoRMKA  Taniea  (Anat.)  the  eeoond  coat  of  the  eye,  other* 
wise  called  Stderates,  and  T^uHua  dmra^  whioh  proceeds 
iVom  a  membrane  or  akm  in  the  brain,  called  the  iter« 
meniuK.  It  is  transperent  in  the  fore  part,  to  admit  the 
r^a  of  light  to  pass. 

CORNEAT A  OPERA  (Arch^ol.)  work  that  wu  agceed  oa 
by  the  day,  until  candle-ligkt. 

CO'KNEL-TREB  (Bot.)  the  GvniM  Mow/a  of  Ummw,  a 
shrub.  The  wood  of  tfae  Cornel  is  asudi  recomroeaded 
for  its  dunability  in  wheel-work,  pins,  and  wedges,  wbare, 
according  to  Evelyn,  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  hardest  iron. 

CORNELIA  (B^.)  the  Ammiana  iacci/^  of  Linnaeaa. 

CORNE'LIAN-CUE'ERY  (Bot.)  tfae  Comus  mascul*  of 
Linnasus. 

CORNE'LIAN  (Mm.)  or  carmeUan^  in  French  carHoiine,  Ita- 
lian camoUno,  a  precious  stone  of  which  nags  are  oukde, 
nrobirttly  so  called  fnm  core,  ^esh,  a^h  it  resembles. 

CORK'ER  (Attihit.)  is  tfao  ooasnon  imd  for  angle. 

CO'RNER-TEETH  (Vet.)  the  four  teeth  of  ahorse  placed 
between  the  middle  teeth  and  .the  tusbea,  4sro  above  and 
two  below.  They  put  forth  when  a  horse  is  four  years  and 
a  half  old. 

CORNERS  (Mm.)  the  angles  of  bhe  volt,  or  tbe  extreoiities 
of  the  four  lines  of  tbe  -vek  when  ■mox\umf  in  a  square. 

CORNES  de  BttvBT  IFM.)  lowilanlBi,  in  lieu  of  teoailles, 
for  the  defiance  of  the  «U»ch. 

OOltVBSTA  (Ckem.)  %mtmL 

OmmT  tArthmd.)  a,  A  imei»  «r 
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women.  2.  A  scarf  of  black  tafiety,  which  doctors  of  law 
or  physic  used  to  wear  on  the  collar  of  their  robes. 

Cornet  {Vet.)  an  instrument  used  in  letting  blood,  other- 
wise called  a  Fleam, 

Cornet  {Chem.)  a  paper  head,  in  form  of  a  cone,  to  cover  a 
vessel. 

Cornet  of  paper  {Com.)  a  piece  of  paper  wound  about  in 
the  shape  of  a  horn,  such  as  grocers,  &c.  wr^  up  small 
wares  in. 

Cornet  {Mil.)  an  instrument  very  similar  to  the  trumpet. 

When  the  cornet  was  sounded  alone,  the  ensigns  were  to 
.  inarch  without  the  soldiers ;  but  when  the  trumpet  only 
sounded,  the  soldiers  were  to  more  forward  without  the 
ensigns. 

Comet  is  also  the  third  commissioned  officer  in  a  troop 
of  horse  or  dragoons,  subordinate  to  the  captain  and 
lieutenant,  and  equivalent  to  the  ensign  among  the 
foot. 

CORNETTE  (MU.)  French  for  the  Camet.^Comelte  wn 
alto  the  term  used  to  ttgn^  Urn  standai^  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  light  cavalry. — Corneite  blajicke,  aji  orna- 
ment of  disUnction  for  the  superior  officers  in  the  French 
lervice,  which  used  formwiy  to  be  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
helmet. 

CORN.FLAG  (Bot.)  vide  Com  Corn-Aimer. 

CORNI  SPECIES  {Bot.)  the  Cluytm  ofLinmeus. 

CCVRNICE  {Archit.)  coronitt  any  moulded  projection  which 
crowns  or  finishes  the  part  to  which  it  is  affixed,  as  the  cor- 
nice of  a  room,  a  door,  &c. 

Cornice  s^ifies  particularly  the  third  and  highest  part 
of  the  Entablature,  which  is  of  different  kinds,  as  the 
"Architrave  Comice,  that  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  architrave. — Coving  Cornice,  which  has  a  creat  case- 
mate or  hollow  in  it,  commonly  lathed  and  plastered 
upon  compass  sprockets  or  brackets.— Can/a/twr  Cor- 
nice, that  has  cantalivers  underneath  it."ModiUion 
Cornice,  that  has  modillions  underneath. — Mutilated 
Cortuctt  one  whose  projecture  is  cut  or  interrupted  to 
the  ri^t  of  the  larmier,  or  reduced  into  a  platband  with 
a  cimwse. 

CORNICE-RING  (Gunn.)  that  whidi  lies  next  the  tnm- 

■ion-ring  in  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
CCVRNICEN  {Ant.)  the  trumpeter,  or  one  who  played  the 

comet,  in  the  Roman  army.    K<^e<.  1. 2,  c.  12. 
CORNI'CULA  (Surg.)  an  mstrument  made  of  bom,  almost 

in  the  forai  of  a  cuppin^glass,  except  that  at  the  more 

slender  extremity  there  is  a  perforatim. 
CORNICULAOIIS  {Anat.)  the  Coracoid  process. 
CORNI'CULATE  {Bot.)  or  Comiae.    [vide  Conultu] 
CORNI'CULUM  (Ant.)  a  military  ornament  attached  to  the 

crest  of  the  helmet,  which  was  given  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
■   tinction  for  good  service.   Lh,  H  10,  c.  44>  ,*  iVm.  1. 10, 

c.  43. 

.CCRNISH  CHOUGH  {Her.)  a  sort  of  crow, 
of  a  fine  blue  or  purple  •  black  colour, 
frith  red  beak  and  legs,  which  was  reckoned 
die  finest  of  the  species,  and  was  therefore 
bome  in  coats  of  arms,  as  in  the  annexed 
^ure.  *'  He  bearetfa  argent  three  Cornish 
choughs  oromr  .•  the  name  THomat,  M.  A.  of  Univernty 
College,  Oxtotd." 

OORNfX  (Ora.)  the  CuTion  Crow,  the  Conm  oormx  of 
Ldnnwis. 

CORN-MARIGOLD  {Bot.)  vide  Com. 

CCyRNMUSE  {Mu$.)  a  sort  of  Cornish  pipe,  formeriy  much 

in  use,  and  blown  like  the  bi^ipe. 
CO'RNO  {Mut.)  Italian  for  the  French  horo. 
CORN-SA'LLAD  (Bot.)  vide  Com. 
CORNU-C£'RVI  (Med.)  hartshorn;  or  the  bom  of  several 

•paoies  of  the  stag,  firom  which  aie  procmd  «  Jiquor 
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commonly  called  Hartshorn,  an  oil,  and  a  salt ;  and,  by  cai- 

cination,  a  powder  called  Calcined  hartshorn. 
CJ^RNU  (Bot.)  a  horn  or  spur  at  the  back  of  some  flowers. 
CCRNUA  Exerciiui  lAnt.)  k^t»,  ala,  the  Roman  name 

for  what  are  now  called  the  wings  of  an  army,  which  were 

assigned  as  the  station  for  their  auxiliaries.  Poly6.  de  Rom. 

Mil.  Lh.  I.  27,  c.  2,  &c. ;  JEliatt.  Tact.i  Pol^.  Strain. 

1.  1.— Comiia  AfUamarum,  kitfmifntm,  the  yard-amiaof  ue 

sails. 

Virg.  JEn,  \.  S,  t.  549. 

Coraua  tidctonan  otMrttamt  anuniumm. 

Vitruv.  1.  10,  c.  8 ;  TertuU.  adv.  Jud.  c.  JO;  Gyrald.  de 
Navigat.  c.  12;  Sch^.  de  Mil.  Nav.  1.2,  c.5.~Comua 
Ubrorum,  the  gilt  bosses  of  the  stick  about  which  the  an- 
cients rolled  their  books  as  we  do  our  maps. 
TibuU.  1.  3,  deg.  1,  v.  13.  ' 

AUpu  inUr  gamruu  fimgmtur  conata  fnwtm. 

Amton.  Prqfett.  Burdigal.  epig.  24,  v.  1. 

Quo*  Irgu  a  prima  4eduete$  mtnidt  Ubri 
Doetorufatritiiitv/iummm, 

—Comua  Huminum^  the  turnings  and  vrmdmgs  of.a  river. 

CouNuA  (Med.)  corns,  or  homy  excrescences  which  usuaUy 
form  on  the  joints  of  the  toes. 

CoRNUA  Utert  {Anai.)  the  horns  of  the  womb,  or  the  fbor 
comers  which  are  observable  in  the  wombs  of  some  quad- 
rupeds resembling  boms. 

CORNUCOPIA  {Ant.)  tlie  horo  which  Hereulea  broke  off 
from  Achelous'  bead  when  he  tamed  himsdf  into  a  boU. 
This  the  nymphs  filling  with  flowm  and  ^1  manner  of 
fruits,  was  afcerwards  applied  to  denote  abundance,  [vide 
Ahundttntia'\ 

CORNUCOPIA  [Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Oass  S  rrwii- 
drwt  Order  3  Digynia.  It  is  so  called  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  grow  in  the  involucre,  like  a  comucMia, 
or  hora  of  plenty. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  commonly  one-leaved, 
fuonel-form. — Coa.  one-valved. — Sr ah.  ^mentt  three 
capillary ;  anthert  oblong.— Pi  sT^frm  turbinate ;'  tt^tt 
two  capillary ;  stigmas  cirrose. — Paa.  none,  the  corolla 
including  the  seed;  «wd  single. 
Species.   The  two  species  are  annuals,  namely — Comu* 
copia  cuctdlatwatt  Hooded  Cornucopiae,  and  the  Coma- 
c^piee  alopecuroides,  both  of  which  are  neariy  allied  to 
the  Alopecurut, 
CornucopijE  is  also  the  Valeriana  Cormutmta, 
CORNUM  {Bot.)  vide  Conus. 
CORNUMU'SA  (Chem.)  a  retort. 
CO'RNUS  {Bot.)  in  the  Greek  ktwim,  the  name  of  a  tree, 
so  called  from        because  its  wood  resembled  the  hora 
in  its  hardness  and  toughness,  oo  which  account  the  an- 
dents  made  their  arrows  of  this  wood, 
Virg.  ^n,  1 10, 

Conieto  mn^jtaih,  vdM  Itak  eoniw. 

aawL 

Apta  frttU  Mts,  btUu  aeecmmoda  eormu. 

Theophrast.Hitt.Plant,\.3,c.lii  Hesj/ckhut  Suidas, 
CoRNUS,  tn  the  Linnean  <y<fffn,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4 
T^randrki,  Order  1  Mono^ynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  involucre  generally  four-leaved; 
perianth  very  small. — Cob.  petals  four,  oUong. — Stam. 
jUaments  SofXt^  subulate;  anthers  ntundiBhn  Put, spM 
roundish,  inferior ;  style  filiform ;  stiftma  obtuse.^^^uu 
drupe  roundish ;  seed  nut  heartshaped. 
species.  The  species  are  trees,  or  shrubs,  as  —  C^niat 
mascula,  the  Comel-tree,  or  Comdian  Cherry,  which,  in 
a  wild  state,  rises  no  highor  Uuu  a  shrub*  but  when 
cultivated  it  shoots  up  into  a  tree.  It  is  a  native  of  Eih 


ropeancouBtries.— CofswwiyM^^ 
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Hu  Virga  Manguiruat  Femsle  Coniel,  Dogbeirv-trees,  ire 
a  ihnib. — Comus  Jloridttt  Great-flowered  Dogwood.— 
Cornut  alia,  White>berried  DoKwood^Coraui  tericea, 
B]ue-berried  Dogwood,  (>r  Dwarf  Honeysuckle,  native  of 
Russia,  &c.— Corntu  sueccia,  Peridymenum,  seu  Chama 
periclymentttn,  HerbaceouB  Dc^wood,  native  of  Canada, 
&c.   Out.  Hist.  rar.  Plant. t  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,  g  Bauh. 
Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.Botan.;  Rati  Hist.Plant. 
CORNU'TA  (/cA.)  a  sort  of  sea-fish,  which,  according  to 
Plinjr,  derived  its  name  from  its  homy  appendages,  which 
it  used  to  rear  out  of  the  water ;  it  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  what  is  now  called  the  Gurnard.   Plin.  1. 9,  c.  27. 
CORNUTIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  called,  by  Piomier, 
afler  Jacob  Comus,  a  botanist  and  physician  of  Paris, 
Class  I4-  Didifnamia,  Order  1  Gymnospermia. 
Spedes.    The  two  species*  namely,  the  Comutia  pyrami- 
data,  and  the  Comutia  quinta^  are  American  trees. — 
Comutia  is  also  the  Premna  integrifoUa. 
CORNUTUM  arpmenium  {Log.)  a  subtle  or  loj^istical  ar- 
gument, which  IS,  as  it  were,  horned. 
CORNUTUS  {Bot.)  comute,  or  homshaped ;  an  epithet  for 

the  anthers  and  some  other  parts  of  plants. 
COROCOTTA  (Zoof.)  a  kind  of  mongrel  beast  in  Ethiq>ia, 

bred  of  a  Iton  and  a  dog,  or  a  wolf. 
COI101>IS  habendo  {Lam)  a  writ  for  exacting  a  corody  of 

'  an  ^bi^  or  rieligioiu  house.  Reg.  Orig.  9&k. 
CCRODY  (Law)  a  sum  of  money,  or  au  allowance  of  meat, 
drink,  and  clothing  allowed  by  an  abbot  out  of  the  monas- 
tery to  the  kingfor  the  maintenance  of  any  one  of  his  servants. 
CORCVLLA  {Bot.)  from  corona,  a  crown,  the  second  of  the 
seven  parts  of  fructification,  formed,  according  to  Lioosus, 
of  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  of  the  plant.  It  is  commonly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  perianth  by  the  fineness  of  its 
texture  and  the  gaynets  of  its  colours;  the  perianth  being 
rougher,  thicker,  and  always  green.  The  corolla  is  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  leaf-like  pieces,  named  petals,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  which  it  is  distioguislied  into  a 
one,  two,  three,  or  many-petalled  corolla.  When  a  corolla 
consists  of  one  petal  only,  the  lower  contracted  part  is 
named  the  tube,  as  a  in  ^g.  2,  and  the  upper  dilated  pan 
Umbus,  the  limb ;  when  a  corolla  is  formed  of  two  petals, 
the  inferior  narrow  part  of  each  is  named  the  aaw,  as 
J^g,  4,  and  the  superior  expanding  part  the  lamina  ;  in  this 
case  the  whole  of  the  dilated  part,  or  border  of  the  co- 
rolla, is  named  the  Umb.  The  coroQa  is  moreover  distin- 
guiMied,  according  to  the  divisions,  proportions,  &c.  into 
oij/ida,  two-clefl,  trifidaf  three-cleft,  &c.;  r^ularis,  regular, 
when  et^ual  in  the  figure,  magnitude,  and  proportion  of  the 
parts;  trregularii,  irregidar,  when  the  parts  of  the  limb 
differ  from  each  other;  ineqmUs,  unequal,  when  the  parti 
do  not  correspond  in  size;  diffbrmitf  diffbrm,  when  the 
petals  or  their  segments  are  of  wfierent  forms.  According 
to  their  figure,  mto  campanulata,  campanulate,  or  bell- 
riiBped,  as  Jig.  1,  where  a  marks  the  perianth,  and  b  the 


Tig.  1.         Fig.  2. 


Fig.  S.         rig.  4. 


corolla;  infimdibitifbrmit,  funDel-sh^>ed,  as  inj^.  2;  A^- 
pocratifitrmi*,  flat,  and  fixed  upon  a  tube,  as  in  &c.  3, 
where  a  is  the  tube,  b  the  limb ;  penonata,  personate  ^vide 
Pertonaie']  ;  ringetu,  ringent ;  pf^ioauKea,  papilionaceous 
[vide  Papiliomicetu] ;  rotida,  rotate ;  cyathi/bmut,  glass- 
^aped;  urceolata,  pitcher-shaped;  cnuiata,  cruciform, 
oa  ta  JSg.  4v  where  aa  ase  the  daws,  b  the  laminas  of 
tbe  petals,  c  the  receptacle;  c<mcava,  concave.;  piUens 
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spreading;  rosacea,  rose-like;  unduhia,  undulated;  pli>. 
catOf  plaited;  revcluta^  revolute;  torta,  twisted.    In  re- 
spect to  the  margin,  into  ctenata,  crenate ;  terrata,  serrate  ; 
ctliata,  ciliate.    In  respect  to  the  surface,  into  vilUua,  vil- 
lous; iomentosa,  tomentose ;  scricea,  silky;  pitosa,  hairy; 
barbata,  bearded. 
CORO'LLULA  (Bot.)  Corollule,  or  CoroUet,  a  'small  co- 
rolla is  a  term  applied  to  the  florets  in  i^regate  flowers. 
CCROLLARY  (Math.)  or  Con^fcfary,  a  consequence  drawn 
from  some  proposition  already  proved  or  demonstrated;  as 
if  fi-om  the  proposition,  "  That  every  triangle  having  two 
sides  equal  has  two  angles  equal,"  this  cori^lary  be  drawn 
that  every  equilateral  triangle  is  also  equiangular.  These 
were  called.noruni«  by  the  ancients. 
CORCNA  (Ant.)  a  crown  or  cap  of  dignity  was  worn  as  a* 
badge  of  regal  dignity  by  most  of  the  Soman  emperors; 
but  crowns  were  bestowed  upon  military  merit  and  success- 
among  the  Romans  on  various  occasioos ;  wherefore  it  was 
a  common  emblem  of  victory  on  medals,  sometimes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  eagle,  sometimes  in  the  hand  of  the  goddess 
of  victory,  and  sometimes  by  itself,  as  in  ^g.  1 ,  on  the  re- 
verse of  a  monetal  coin  of  L.  Vinicius,  representing  four 
crowns,  emblematical  of  four  victories  obtained  by  Au- 
gustus, namely,  over  Sextus  Pompey,  over  the  Pannonians,. 
&c.  at  Actium,  and  lastly  over  Cleopatra,  in  Egypt. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  9.  r^.  3. 


The  principal  crowns  bestowed  on  military  men  were  as; 
foil  iow — Corona  civica,  a 
civic  crown  (as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure)  given  to  him 
who  had  rescued  the  life 
of  8  citizen,  which  was 
made  of  oak  leaves,  [vide 

Civica'] — Corona  jiavaUs,  a  naval  crown  given  to  him 
who  first  boarded  an  enemy's  ship.    It  was  made  of 

J;old,  and  beaked  after  the  manner  of  ships,  as  in 
g.  2,  which  represents  the  obverse  of  a  coin  of 
Agrippa;  the  legend  AGRIPPA  Lucii  FUius  COSul. 
III. — Corona  mttralis,  given  to  hiiu  who  first  scaled 
the  walls  of  an  enemy's  garrison,  representing  the 
pinnacles  of  a  wall,  as  in  Jig.  3,  which  is  also  the  head  of 
Affrippa  thus  adorned.— Corona  castrentist  given  to  him 
who  first  entered  the  enemy's  camp;  it  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  trench.   These  three  last  were  of  gold. — Co- 
rona obtidionalit^  an  obsidional  crown,  «ven  to  the  ge- 
neral who  raised  a  siege.   It  was  made  of  the  grasa- 
of  the  place  which  had  been  besieged.^ — Corona  tri- 
umpkaUst  given  to  a  general  on  the  day  of  triumph,  was 
first  made  of  laurd,  and  afterwards  of  gold. — Corona 
ovalis,  which  was  of  myrtle,  and  given  to  a  general  who- 
was  entitled  to  an  ovation.   To  uiese  might  be  added, 
the  corona  pactUis,  made  of  rose  leaves  stitched  toge- 
tlier ;  corona  oleagina,  a  crewn  of  olive  leaves ;  corona 
pUctilis,  a  crown  plaited  with  flowers,  grass,  ivy  leaves, 
and  the  like.    Plin.  1.  22,  c.  45  ;  Cell.  1. 5,  c.  6 ;  PaschaL 
de  Coron.  1.  2,  c  16,  &c. ;  Mader.  de  Coron.  apud  Grcev. 
TAes.  A ntiy.  Roman,  torn,  viii.;  Buleng,de  Triumph.  &c.. 
Corona  (Archit.)  Crown,  or  Crowning,  the  flat  ana  most 
advanced  part  of  the  cornice,  so  called  because  it  crowns 
the  cornice  and  entablature.   It  is  called  in  the  language 
of  the  workmen  the  drip,  because  it  serves  bv  its  projec- 
ture  to  carry  the  rain  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building.. 
YUrwh  1. 2,  c*  a  i  Batd.  Lex.  Vitruv.  ^  i 
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CoROKA  (Bot.)  vide  Crown. — Corona  imperialis,  the  same  as 
the  Fritiliaria. — Curona  soUif  the  Bupthahmm  fi-vUKetu 
of  Linnccos. 

CoiiONA  imperialit  {Conched.)  a  kind  of  vdvula. 

Corona  {Opt.)  a  laminous  circle,  otherwise  called  a  halot 
which  is  observable  round  the  sun,  mooDi  or  largest  planets, 
and  usually  coloured. 

Corona  Borealis  {Astron.)  wfrn-t^  Northern  Crown, 

one  of  the  48  old  constellations  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, containing  8  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Tycho, 
and  Herelius,  2Q  according  to  Bayer,  and  21  in  the  British 
Qatalogue;  one  of  which,  namely,  Lucida  Coronte,  it  of 
the  second  magnitude. — Corona  Austrt^it,  or  Meridionalis, 
tffxua-Ktti^the  Southern  Crown,  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  which  contains  1 3  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  12  in  Uie  British  Catalogue.  It  is  called  by  Proclus 
HtfUKUH.  Arat.  Phanom.  v.  71;  Pud,  Almn^.  1.  7i  c5; 
Manil.  AHrtm.  Po^. ;  Prod,  de  Spkar. ;  RtccioL  Abnag. 
Nov.  1.  6. 

CORONA'LIS  ffrfuni  (AnaU)  coronal  sature,  from  corona, 
a  crown  or  garland,  so  called  because  the  ancients  wore 
their  garlands  in  tliat  direction ;  the  suture  of  the  head, 
which  extends  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  unidng  the 
two  parietal  bones  with  the  Irontal. 

CORON  A'RE  JUiuw  (Laro)  to  make  one's  son  a  priest,  which 
the  lords  of  manors  anciently  prohibited  those  of  their  te- 
nants from  doing  who  held  by  villenage,  as  ordination 
changed  the  condition  of  such  persons,  by  making  those' 
free  who  might  otherwise  have  been  claimed  as  servants. 

CORONA'HIA  {Bot,)  the  Agrostema  coronaria  of  Linnsus, 

CoRONA^RiA  vasa  (Anal.)  coronary  vessels,  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  tlie  heart,  so  called  because  they  encircle  it  after 
the  manner  of  a  corona,  or  crown.  The  arteries  of  the 
stomach  are  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

CORONA'RI^  {Sot.)  the  ninth  Order  in  Linnaeus'  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  and  the  tenth  of  his  Natural 
Orders,  containing  a  part  of  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  such 
as,  from  their  natural  beauty,  are  adapted  to  the  making  of 
garlands. 

CO'RONARY  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  plants  that  are  adapted 
for  making  garlands. 

CORONATION  {Polit.)  the  ceremony  of  investing  with  the 
crown;  a  term  particularly  applied  to  kings.  It  is  how- 
ever employed  to  denote  the  ceremony  of  investing  the 
pope  with  his  sacerdotal  dignity  and  cnaracter,  of  which 
a  memorial  has  been  left  on  the  medals  of  Adrian  VI.  as  in 
the  subjoined  figures,  where,  as  in  ^g.  1 ,  he  has  on  the 


sacerdotal  robe  caHed  ^pluviak,  and  m^.  8  that  called 

planeia. 

CORONATOTIE  eligendo  (Law)  a  writ  directed  to  the 
slierHF  to  call  together  the  freeholders  of  the  county  in 
order  to  choose  a  new  coroner.  F.  N.  B.  163 ;  Reg.  Orig. 
177. — Coronaiore  Exonerando,  a  writ  for  the  dischargee^ 
a  coroner  for  negligence  or  insufficiency  in  his  duty>  F. 
N.  B.  IG4-;  Reg.  Orig.  177;  2  Inst.  32. 

CORONATUS  Homo  {Ecc.)  one  who  had  received  the  first 
tonsure  preparatory  to  superior  orders;  so  called  because 
the  tonsure  was  m  the  fonn  of  a  &}roim,  or  crown  of 
thorns. 

CORO'NE  {Anat.)  ttom  tufmm,  a  crow;  tiie  acute  process  of 


the  lower  jaw-bone,  so  ealled  fnm  its  Mppoied  rwnwblanc* 
to  a  crow's  bill. 
CoRONB  {Law)  IVench  for  cnnrn;  under  which  bead  were 
formeriy  brought  all  matters  of  the  cnnm,  u  tMaaon, 

felony,  &c. 

CORONE/OLA  {Bat,)  a  rose  which  flowered  in  autumn. 

PUn.  I.  21.  c.  *. 
CO'RONER  (Lotu)  an  officerso  called  fi-om  corona,  a  crown, 
because,  wiui  the  assistance  of  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  Ik 
makes  inquintion  into  tlie  untimely  deaths  of  any  of  the 
king's  subjects.  Bract.  1.  3,  tract  2,  c.  5,  &c. ;  Brtit.  c.  1 ; 
Flet.\.Uc.  18;  Mirror,  cl,  6  3;  2Iiut.  31,  6tc.— Sove- 
reign coroner,  the  Lord  Qu^*  Juadce  of  the  King's  Bent^ 
—'Coroner  ^  the  verge,  an  officer  who  has  juriadiction 
within  the  venre  or  compass  the  King's  Court.  Cranm. 
Jur.  102. 

CORONET  {Her.)  a  small  crown  worn  by  the  nobtli^,  as  a 

Duke's,  Marquiss',  Eari's,  Viscount's,  and  Baiwi'a  crown. 

[vide  D^ke,  &c.] 
CoROMXT  ( Vet.yoT  Cronet,  the  upper  part  of  a  bone's  hoof, 

where  the  hair  grows  down;  oritis  the  lowest  {NUt  of  the 
'  pastern,  whidi  runs  round  the  cqf^. 
CORONILLA  {Bat.)  a  diminutive     coram,  is  the  name  of 

a  ^enus  of  plants  in  the  Linuean  tyttem.  Class  17  Diadel- 

phta,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Cluiracters.  Cal.  taab^ule  simple ;  perianth  one- 
leaved,  compressed.  —  CoR.  papilionaceous;  standard 
heartfihaped ;  wings  ovate ;  keel  acuminate,  compressed. 
— Stam.  ^filaments  diadelphous ;  anthers  simple.— Pisr. 
germ  columnar ;  stigma  obtuse.— Peb,  Icffme  r&y  long, 
two-valved ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  ^ecies  are  mostly  perennials,  and  natives  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  as — CoroniUa  emenu,  Emenu,  seu 
Colutea,  Scorpion  Sena.— Conons/2ii,  seu  Poiggaia,  Li- 
near-leaved Coronilla. — CoroniUa  glauca^  seu  Coluiea, 
Great  shrubby  Coronilla. — CoroniUa  minima,  the.  Least 
Coronilla. — Coronilla  scandensy  Climbing  Coronilla.  But 
the  Coronilla  securidaca,  Securidaca,  seu  Hedysamm, 
Hatchet  Vetch,  is  an  annual.  Clus.  Hist.  rar.  Plant. ; 
Bmik.  Hist.  Plant. i  Bauh.  Pin.s  Ger,  Herb.;  Pari. 
Theai.  Botam,  i  Raii  Hist.  Plant,  t  ToMm^,Iiut. 

Coronilla  is  also  the  Galega  vUlosa. 

CORO'NIS  {Arcltii.)  vide  Cornice. 

CORONI'SMA  {Ant.)  lufmlrfim,  a  begging  sort  of  song 
among  the  Rhodians,  stms  by  persons  carrying  about  a 
crow  or  jackdaw,  whence  uey  were  called  eoromttse,  Cnm 
xfrnnt,  a  crow.   Athen.  1. 8,  c.  15. 

CORONO'IDES  {Anat.)  from  a  crow,  and  JHh,  like- 
ness; an  epiUiet  for  difleient  pacta  of  the  body  beorii^  a 
resemblance  to  a  crow's  beak ;  as  the  Cormoidti  Apo^y- 
sis  Ulnmt  Corenoides  ApmAym  majillat  &c. 

COROfNOPUS  {Bot.)  .»^w«r»t,  a  vulnerary  plant;  so  called 
firom  the  resemblance  which  its  leaves  bear  to  the  foot  of 
MfOTv,  a  crow.  It  is  reckoned  efficactoua  against  tbe  bites  of 
venemous  creatures.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  7,  c.9; 
Dioscor.  I.  2,  c.  158 ;  Plin.  1.  22,  c.  19. 

CORO'PHIUM  {Ich.)  «^r«r,  a  kind  of  crab  fish. 

COROZO'RE  iBot.)  another  name  for  the  Sedum. 

CO'RPORA  Albicantia  {Artat.)  Glands  of  a  white  colour  in 
the  brain. — Corpora  cax>emosat  two  hollow  crura  forming 
the  Penis.— Corywra  Jimbriata,  the  flattened  terminations 
of  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain. —  Corpora 
lobosa,  tbe  cortical  part  of  the  kidney.— Corpora  nervo- 
spongioia,  or  nervosa,  the  nervous  spongeous  bodies  of  the 
penis.— CorTWff  oliviiria,  the  two  external  promineoK^  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.^Corpora  mrasmdalia,  the  two  in- 
ternal promkiencea  of  the  medtufa .  oblon^ata*-rC(H7x>n( 
^uadrigemina,  vide  Tuberctda  fuadrif^ma.  — -  Qnrpora 
striata^  two  promiaeDces  ia  t^e  fattariu  veotticle  of  the 
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CORPORAL  (Latv)  en  epithet  for  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  body,  M  botporsi  punishment. 

Corporal  (Mif,)  a  nak  and  file  man,  with  superior  pay 
to  that  of  common  soldiers,  and  with  nominal  rank  under 
■  Serjeant.— i4  Lanee  Cor^ral^  in  French  corporal  ArevHi, 
one  who  acts  as  corporal,  receiving  pay  as  a  private. 

CORFORAL  Oath  (Law)  is  a  name  given  to  the  ordinary  oath 
administered  in  courts  of  law,  becauBe  the  party  who  takes 
it  is  obliged  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Bible. 

Corporal  of  a  skip  \Mar,)  an  inferior  ofRcer,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  look  afler  all  the  small  shot,  arms,  &c. 

CORFORALE  (Ecc.)  a  communion  cloth  used  in  the 
Romish  church,  being  a  square  piece  of  linen,  on  which 
the  chalice  and  host  are  placed  by  the  priest  at  mass. 
Leg.  Alphons,  Reg.  Castell.  part  1,  tit.  4,  leg.  fft  i  Amalar. 
d«  Eccles.  Offic,  c.  19- 

CORFORArnON  (ia»)  a  body  politic  or  incorporate, 
so  called  because  the  persons  composing  it  are  made 
into  oae  body.  Corporations  are  of  different  kinds  as  to 
the  persons,  as  a — Sofc  corporation,  when  in  one  person, 
as  in  the  King. — Aggregate  corporation,  when  connst- 
ing  of  many,  as  a  Dean  and  Chapter. — Temporal  corpo- 
ration,  which  is  either  temporal  by  the  King,  where  there  is 
a  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  as  in  many  towns;  or  tenmoral 
2y  the  Comrnom  Lou,  as  the  Parliament,  condsting  of  the 
King  as  the  head,  and  the  two  Hooses  which  are  the  body. 
— ^pmtev/  cerponaiw,  as  consistlns  of  Bishops,  Deans, 
&c.  —  Mixed  corporation,  composed  of  persons  spiritual 
and  temporal,  as  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  Hospitals,  &c.— 
Corporations,  as  to  their  object,  are  either  Ecaetiattical  or 
Lay*  Lav  Corporations  are  of  two  kinds,  civil  and  eUemO' 
tynary.  Of  the  former  sort,  are  those  erected  for  the  good 
government  of  a  town ;  of  the  latter,  are  colleges,  hospi- 
tals, &C. 

CORPOREAL  Inheritance  {Law)  that  which  consists  of 
houses,  lands,  &c. 

CORPOREITY  (Phy.)  a  term  among  the  schoolmen  for 
the  nature  of  a  body. 

CORFORinCATION  (Chem.)  the  giving  to  a  spirit  the 
same,  or  a  similar,  body  to  what  it  had  before. 

CCRPOSANT  {Nat.)  in  Italian  Conw  santo,  another  name 
for  the  volatile  meteor,  called  the  Ignis Jhtuus. 

CORPS  {ArchU,)  any  out  that  projects  or  advuices  beyond 
the  naked  wall,  uid  servea  as  a  ground  for  swne  decora- 
tion. 

Corps  ^MU.)  French  for  any  body  of  forces ;  of  which  there 
are  di&rent  kinds,  as — Corps  a^armiet  the  iriiole  army. — 
Corps  de  Oarde,  the  Guards.— C»7U  de  Garde  avaiuie, 
advanced  post  of  the  cavalzy.— P«<x(  corps  de  Garde,  the 
quarter  guard,  which  is  more  in  firont. — Corps  de  reserve, 
tne  troopa  in  reserTe.r-Ccw^  de  BataiUe,  the  whole  line  of 
batt]ei.--C(»7}i  de  Garde  signifies  the  place,  i.  e.  guard- 
hoose,  as  well  as  the  men  who  occiq>y  it. — Corps  de  Ca- 
semes,  the  barracks. 

CORPUS  {Anat.)  a  name  given  to  several  substances,  or 
parts  in  the  body,  as  Corpus  callosum,  luteum,  &c. — Corpus 
caUotum,  the  white  medullary  part  joining  the  two  hemi* 
spheres  j>f  the  brain. — Corpus  glandulosum,  the  prostate 
fi^and.— Corptu  luteum,  the  granulous  papilla  miich  is 
found  in  that  part  of  the  ovarium  of  females  from  which 
an  ovum  has  proceeded.— Corpus  mucosum,  or  reticulare, 
vide  Rete  mucosum. — Corpus  pmnpinyormet  or  corpus  pyra- 
midaie,  a  name  given  to  the  suennatic  chord,  and  the 
thoracic  ducU— Cof;pttf  sesamoiaeum,  a  litde  prominence 
at  the  entrance  of  the  puhnonary  artery. — Corpus  spon^ 
giosum  urethra,  the  spongy  subrtance  of  the  Urethrse  in 
male  animals ;  the  end  or  which,  next  to  the  prostate 
gland,  is,  on  account  of  its  bigness,  called  the  BiM  of  the 
Urethra. 

Corpus  {Lit,)  a  tenn  used  to  denote  any  matter  of  learning 


that  Is  etrilected  and  digested  into  a  regsSat  aad  tnifbtki 
whole,  as  ccirjms  canomm,  a  body  of  canon  law,  &o. 
Corpus  Christt  Dm/  (£cc.)  a  movadile  £^val  appnnted  by 
the  church  of  ^ome  in  honour  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Buppw.  It  is  mentioned  m  the  statute  SS  Hen,  8, 
C.2I. 

Corpus  cam  Caasa  (Lato)  a  writ  issuing  out  of  Chancery 
to  remove  both  the  body  and  record  touching  the  cause  of 
•any  man  lying  in  execution  upon  a  judgment  for  debt  into 
the  King's  Bench,  &c.  there  to  lie  till  he  has  satisfied  the 
judgment.   F.  N.  B.  251. 

CORPU'SCLES  {Phy,)  the  smallest  parU  or  physical  atoms 
of  a  body. 

CORPU'SCULAR  Attraction  (Phy.)  tliat  power  by  which 
the  minute  component  parts  of  bodies  are  united  and  ad- 
here to  each  otiier. — Corpuscular  PhUosophy,  that  scheme, 
or  system  of  physics,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  bodies 
are  accounted  (qt  from  the  motion,  rest,  position,  &c.  of 
the  corpuscles  or  atoms  of  which  bodies  are  compost* 

CORR  {Ant.)  in  the  Hebrew  yo,  a  Hebrew  measure  con- 
taining two  quarts  English.    Isid,  Or^,  1. 14,  c.  25. 

CORRA'GO  {Bot.)  the  herb  Bugloss. 

CO'RRE  i^Anat.)  from  uijw,. to  shave ;  that  part  of  the  jaws 
where  the  beard  nwn. 

CORRE'CTIO  {Rhet.)  lirwy«rK,  a  figure  of  speech  by 
which  the  orator  recalls  what  he  has  said,  and  substitutes 
something  fittor  in  its  place.  C&.  Or.  1.  S,  c.  54 ;  Quintil, 
I.  9,  c.  2 ;  Butil.  Liqt.  p.  5 ;  G«of^.  Tngiexunt,  Rhet,  1.  5, 
p.  79 ;  JuL  Rufinian,  p.  32. 

CORRE'CTION  (Print.)  the  correcting  of  proofe  as  they 
coma  from  the  compositors*  hands,  in  order  to  free  them 
from  all  faults,  and  fit  them  for  the  press.  Corrections 
are  placed  on  the  margin  as  well  as  the  text,  and  denoted 
by  diflerent  marks,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fault ; 
as  ^,  i.  e.  dele,  for  any  thing  to  be  efiaced ;  a,  caret,  i.  e. 
wanting,  for  what  is  to  be  added ;  to  denote  that  words, 
letters,  &c.  are  too  distant  from  each  other ;  jjt,  to  show 
that  they  are  too  close,  &c.    [vide  Printing'] 

CoRRECTiOH  (Med.)  is  when  a  salt,  or  any  other  thing.  Is 
added  to  a  medicine  to  quicken  it. 

CORRECTING-STONE  (Print.)  a  large  slab  of  marble,  or 
Purbeck-stone,  placed  on  a  stand,  at  which  tfie  comp^ositor 
corrects  the  formes  from  the  proofs  that  are  returned  to  Mm. 

CORRE'CTIVES  {Med,)  medicioes  which  serve  to  correct 
the  qualities  of  other  medicines, 

CORRECTOR  of  the  press  (Print.)  one  especially  appointed 
in  a  printing  office  to  correct  the  proofs  as  they  come 
rough  from  the  compoutors*  hands ;  in  distinetion  from 
the  readier,  who  loou  over  the  revises,  or  after-piooA  of 
the  same  dieet,  and  fits  them  finally  for  the  press. 

Corrector  of  the  staple  (Com.)  an  officer  dT  the  st^le, 
who  records  the  barons  of  merchants  made  there. 

CORRECTCRES  (Ant,)  provincial  magistrates  in  Italy. 
Pancirol.  Not.  D^nit,  Imp,  Orient,  c.  99. 

CORREGIDOR  (/Wtf.)  a  diief  magistrate  in  a  Spanish  town. 

CORREl^ATIVES  (Phy.)  things  that  bear  a  natural  rela- 
tion to  ^h  other,  as  a  father  to  a  son. 

CO'RRELET  (Mil.)  vide  Corslet. 

CORRESPONDENCE  (Mil,)  a  written  or  unwritten  inters 
course  kept  up  between  officen  at  the  head  of  an  army 
who  communicate  together  in  order  to  act  in  concert.- 
Secrect  correspondence  is  secret  cmnmunicaUon,  or  intel- 
ligence, which  subsists  between  the  commander  anil  some 
confidential  went  acting  in  another  quarter. 

CORRESPO^ENT  (&m.)  he  who  corresponds,  or  carriea 
on  a  commercial  intercourse  by  letter  with  another  person 
at  a  distance. 

CCRRIDOR  {Fori.)  the  covert-way  lying  round  about  the 
w^ole  compass  of  the  fortificati<m  of  a  ittac^l>etvcqMllt^ 
outside  of  the  moat  and  the  palUSQ^baad  by  VLiOvT^C 
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CoRBiDOB  ( Arckit,)  a  long  gallery  leading  Co  ieva«l  chamben. 
CORRltjIOLA  (Bat.)  a  geaus  of  plants,  Claa  5  PeHtan- 
dria.  Order  Tr^ynia. 

GeMric  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  le^lets 
ovate. — Cor.  p^d*  five,  ovate. — Stam.  .^mente  five, 
subulate;  anthers  simple. — Fist,  germ  ovate;  sttfle  none ; 
tti^nuu  three,  obtuse. — Pir.  none ;  seed  single. 
^teeiee.    The  single  species  is  the  Corrmola  litoralit, 
Ptdygonybliay  Polygonum  Uttorfzm,  sen  Mtin*  p^iatru, 
CoRRioiOLA  is  also  the  lUecebrum  verticillatum. 
CORRFRA  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Gralla. 
Generic  Character.    BUI  short,  without  teeth.  — •  Thigh$ 

longer  than  the  body. — Feet  four-toed,  palmate. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  the  Corrira  ItaUca* 
CORROBORA'NTIA  {Med.)  corroborative  or  strengthen- 
ing Medictoes. 

CORRODE'NTIA  -  (Med.)  medicines  which  consume^  or  eat 

away  proud  flesh. 
CORRODY  {Law)  vide  Cbrmfif. 

CoRRODT  (Mti.)  a  defalcation  from  an  allovanoe  or  salary 

for  some  other  than  the  original  purpose ;  thus,  an  officer, 

who  retires  on  the  full  pay  of  a  short  company  or  troop 

holds  a  corrody. 
CORRCSION  (Chem.)  a  dissolutioa  of  mixed  bodies  by 

eorrorive  menttruanu, 
CORRO'SIVE  SuhUmate  {Chem.)  or  Commve  nutriate  of 

mercury,  is  a  perchloride  of  mercury,  an  extremely  acnd 

and  violenUr  poisonous  preparation. 
CORRO'SIVES  {Chem.)  saline  roenstraums,  which  have  the 

prcmrty  of  dissolving  bodies. 
CORRU'DA  {Bta.)  a  kerb  called  wild  Asparagus.  Plin. 

I.  20,  c.  13. 

CO'RRUGAKT  {Auat.)  an  epithet  for  muscles  which  help 

to  knit  the  brows,  or  to  draw  the  skin  into  wrinkles. 
CORRUGAI'OR  Supercilii  {Anat.)  the  muscle  which  pulls 

down  the  skin  of  the  forehead  so  as  to  make  it  wrinkle. 
CORRUPTI'COL£  lEcc,)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  Egvpt,  in 

the  sixth  century,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of  Jesus 

was  corruptible. 
CORRUTTION  (Phy,)  the  destruction  of  the  form,  or 

proper  mode  of  existence  of  any  natural  body. 
Corruption  of  blood  (Lam)  an  infection  growing  to  the 

Mood,  estate,  and  issue  of  a  man  attainted  of  treason. 
CORRUSCATION  {Phy.)  a  &sh  of  Ii|^ning,  or  of  light 

from  a  sudden  spark  of  fire* 
CORSAIR  {Mar^  in  Frendi  pinOe  harbaretque,  a  name 

fiv  the  piratical  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Barbiuy,  whidi 

plunder  the  nwrdumt  diipt  of  European  aations,  with 

whom  they  are  atpeace. 
CORSE-FRESENT  {Lam)  from  the  FVenoh  corpt  pretent, 

a  mortuary;  so  called,  probably,  because  where  a  mortuary 

became  due  on  the  death  of  any  man,  the  best  or  second 

best  beast  was  presented  to  the  priest,  and  canted  with  tlie 

corps.    Stat.  21  Hen.  8,  c.  5. 
CfVIlSLET  {Mil.)  from  the  Latin  corpusculum,  a  little  bodv ; 

the  name  of  an  ancient  piece  of  armour,  wiA  which  the 

body  or  trunk  of  a  man  was  protected.   It  was  used  by 

the  pikemen.    4  &  5  P.  &  M.  c.  2. 
CORSNED-BREAD  {Arxlufol,)  or  ordeaUread,  a  piece  of 

beead  consecrated  by  the  print  for  that  purpose,  which  was 

eaten  by  the  Saxons  when  they  would  dear  themselves  of 

any  crime  laid  to  their  charge ;  in  which  case  they  wished. 

it  might  be  poison,  and  kill  them  if  they  were  gumy. 
CORSOl'DES  (Mm.)  vide  Amianthus  Lnii, 
CaRTALON  {Bot.)  Grwindsel. 
CORTA'RIUM  {Af>ckaol.)  vide  CortAnmm. 
CORTE'GE  {Cus.)  French  for  the  train,  or  ntinne^  that 

accompanies  a  person  of  disUnction, 
CORTES  {PoUt.)  the  stales,  or  the  assembly  of  die  states 

of  Spain  and  of -Portugal. 


CO'RTEX  {Bot.)  the  outer  bark  of  a  plant,  -or  the  aecoad 
integument  of  the  epidermis,  so  called  fr«n  corivn,  the 
hide  or  skin,  and  iego,  to  cover. 

Cortex  {Med.)  this  word  taken  absdutely  ugnifies  Peru- 
vian-bark,  but  it  is  ^plied  with  an  epithet  to  many  sorts 
of  bark,  which  are  used  medicinally,  as — Cortex  ang^ines, 
the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in  Grenada. — Cortex  Chim^ 
china,  the  cinchona.— Cortex  tavola,  a  bark  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  tree  which  affords  the  Anitum  stellatuMt  Ac. 

Cortrx  Cerebri  (Anat.)  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 

CORTICAL-BUD  (Bot.)  gemma  corlicalis,  a  bud  having 
its  origin  from  the  scales  of  the  bark. 

CORTICA'LIS  substantia  (Med.)  the  external  substance 
of  the  brain,  which,  being  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
internal,  is,  on  that  account,  called  cortical. 

CORTICA'TUS  (Bot.)  Corticate,  an  epithet  for  a  capsule; 
capsula  corticata,  a  capsule  in  which  the  outer  hard  part  is 
lined  by  an  inner  soft  layer,  as  in  Swietenia,  Act  wwhea 
the  outer  spongy  or  cork -like  part  coven  the  fmper 
crust  of  the  capsule,  as  in  Triumfeita, 

CCVRTIN  (Fort.)  or  curtain,  the  wall  or  distance  between 
the  flanks  of  two  bastions. 

CORTI'NA  {Ant.)  I.  A  cauldron,  or  kettle,  in  which  wool 
was  dyed.  Cat,  de  Re  Rust,  c.  67.  2.  The  tripes  aacred 
to  Apollo,  from  which  the  oracles  were  d^vered.  JNm. 
1. 34,  c.  3 ;  Suet,  in  August,  c.  5.  3.  The  bar,  or  that 
pl^  in  a  court  of  law  where  the  counseUoca,  the  secre- 
taries, &C.  sate.  Tae.  de  OrtU.  c.  19. — Cortsna  Theatri,  the 
convex  capacitv  of  the  theatre.  Vii^.  £tn,  y,2d^^Cw 
tina  a^,  the  hemisphere  of  the  heavens.  £nmm,  apud 
Varr»  de  Lat.  Ling.  I.  6,  c.  S. 

CORTULA'RIUM  (Arched.)  or  eortarium,  ^yasdadjom. 
ing  to  a  farm. 

COHTU'^A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  ChissS  Pemtandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-cl^;  divisione 
lanceolate. — Cor*  one-petaued;  fuAf  scarce  any ;  border 
flat,  five-parted ;  divisions  ovate ;  throat  with  an  elevated 
ring. — STAM.^/E/smfiRfx  five,  obtuse;  anthers  two-pla(ed 
oblong. — Pi  ST.  ^«rm  ovate;  filiform;  itigma  almost 
headed. — Pkr.  capsule  onte,  acuminate ;  seeds  nnmei^ 
ous ;  recentade  columnar. 

Speeies.  Tne  two  species  are-^Cortusa  Matthiolij  SanicmiK 
moHtana,  sen  Cortusa  Matthiali,  a  biennial,  and  native 
of  Austria. — Cortusa  Gm^ni,  rety  similar  to  the  formv. 
Ous.  Hist.  rar.  Plant. g  Gen  Herb./  Park.  Thea4, 
Baton,  i  Rati  Hist. 
CORU-CANA'RICA  (^.)  a  quincfrJike  tne  of  Malabar, 

which  is  anUdysenteric. 
CO'RVET  (Man.)  vide  CurvH. 

CORVETTE  (Mar.)  fVench  for  any  vesiel  under  twenty 

guns. 

CORVI'NUS  lapis  (Mm.)  a  stone»  found  in  India,  rewk- 
able  for  making  a  noise  like  thunder  when  heated. 

CORVITORES  (Ant.)  tnmblen  and  merry^ndiews.  FesL 
de  Verb.  Sienjf 

CORU'NDUM  (Mt'n.)  a  sort  of  adamantine  earth. 

CORVORANT  (Orn.)  vulgarly  called  Cormomnt,  an  ex- 
ceedingly voracious  bird  of  the  pelican  tribe,  the  P^icanus 
carbo  ^  Linnaeus.  It  builds  on  the  highest  cltffi  huging 
over  the  sea,  and  is  tamed  by  the  ChinoBe  to  catch  .fish* 

CORVORANTS/oo(  (Conch.)  a  sort  of  testaceous  animal, 
the  trombus  pes  peieeani  of  linnauB. 

CORUS  {Ant.)  vide  Caurus. 

CORVUS  (Ant.)  Kr*&'*  a  lund  of  iron-hook  or  grapple  in 
the  fMm  of  a  crow's  bedc,  which  was  used  in  war,,  pavttcu- 
hkriy  in  ships.  Pohi.  1. 1,  o.  8S ;  IMedor.  1. 17 ;  Viiruv. 
]..ia  Ci  19;  Curt.1.4,  cS;  Bfdd.L4S.  VUm. 

CoRVDS  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  animals  ofAES  OMu^Apis^vixx 
Pica.  Digitized  by  V^ODylC 
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'  Gtiurie  Ckaratier*^   Bill  eonieit,  eharp-edge)].— JVm/W^ 
covered  with  eetaceoiu  recumbmt  feathen. —  Tongue 
cartilaginous,  bifid. — fit  for  walking. 
Specifs.   The  specie*  of  Uiis  tribe  are  diBtingoished  in  the 
.  £i»ltBh  ioto  the  RaveD,  Crow,  VLoek,  Jay,  Nutcracker, 
lua  Mnepie ;  aa — Cornu  eoras,  the  Raven. — Corpus 
corone,  toe  Carrion  Crow.— Conwf  cornit, .  the  Hooded 
Crow, — Corvusyntgil^us,  the  Hook.— Connu  MonedtdOf 
Hie  Jackdaw,— Corvtttglandarius,  the  Jay.— Cortuu  cris- 
tattUt  the  Blue  Jay.~ConMu  catyoeatactet,  the  Nut- 
cracker.— Corvus  pica,  the  Magpie. 
COHVUS  {Atiron.)  in  the  Greek  x^pct,  in  the  Arabic  A^rab; 
the  Raven,  one  of  the  forty-eight  old  constellations  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  .containing  seven  stars,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  l^cbo,  and  Bayer,  and  nine  in  the  British  cata- 
logue.   This  bird  is  fabled  to  have  been  transited,  to 
heaven  by  Apollo,  for  discovering  to  him  the  infilelity  of 
the  nymph  Coronis.    Arat,  Phanom.  v.  444;  Ertaosth, 
Ckaraclerism i  Piol.  Almag.  1,7,  c.  5  ;  Ht/gtn,  Poet.  Attron, 
CORYBA'NTES  (Ant.)  priesU  of  Cybele.    Strab.  1.  10; 

PKml.2I,  C.37. 
CORYBA'NTIAN  (AnU)  Kfofivn^,  to  sleep  with  one*s  eyes 
open,  after  the  manner  of  the  Corybantes,  when  they 
inttched  over  JujHter  in  hit  infancy.   Plin.  1.  21,  c.  37. 
CORYCUS  {Med.)  »V»f>  a  >ort  of  ball  amoag  the  an- 
denti,  probably  made  of  katho-,  and  stufled  with  the 
acini  of  the  fig,  or  with  bran,  &c.  for  weak  persoas,  but 
iritb  aaad  for  ttranger  persons ;  with  which,  when  it  was 
■uspended  from  the  ceilmg,  they  used  to  exercise  them- 
■dves  in  throwing  it  from  them  and  catdiing  it  anin. 
CORYDA'LES  {Bot.)  the  twenty  eighth  order  of  Xioncus' 
fragments  of  a  Natur^  Method,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
of  nis  naturri  orders. 
CORY'DALIS  (Ora.)  the  Lark. 

CCyRYLUS  {Bot.)  the  Hasle-Nut,  a  well-known  tree,  both 
anumg  the  ancients  and  modems,  is,  in  the  Linnesn  system, 
a  genus  of  plwita.  Class  21  Monoedot  Order  8  Potyandria. 
Generic   Character.     Cal.  ament  common  imbricated ; 

unlet  one-fiowered.— Cob.  none.— STAH.jSZsfflCTi'x  eight; 

anthera  ovate,  oblong.— Fema/e  Ji&voert  remote  from  the 

males. — Fist,  gerwt  roundt^.  ^  Feb.  none ;  aeed  nut 

ovate- 

^/ecies.  The  species  are  trees,  which  bear  the  welMuown 
nut,  called  the  Haale-Nut,  or  Rnwrt>  which  are  varieties 
of  the  Coryltu  aveUana. 
CORY'MB  {Bot.)  corymbus,  signifies  literally  a  cluster  of 
ivy  berries,  but  is  employed  in  modem  Botany  to  denote 
A  sort  of  inflwescence  which  is  formed  from  a  spike, 
each  flower  being  fomished  with  a  proper  peduncle,  and 
pnHMmionally  elevated.   The  corymbt  the  cymcy  and  the 
scoimA  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  ot&er ;  but  they 
may  be  disUnguished  as  follow.    In  the  corymb,  fig.  1 , 


the  peduncle  or  pedicels,  a  o  a  a,  take  their  rise  from  dif- 
ferent heights ;  but  the  lower  ones  being  loiter,  they  all 
form  nearly  an  even  surface  at  top.  In  the  nmbel,  fig.  2,  the 
peduncles  cccc  take  their  rise  from  the  same  ceiUre ;  and 
the  whole  is  disposed  with  remarkable  r^ularity.  In  the 
mate,  f^.  3,  the  peduncles,  as  in  2,  also  take  their  rise 
from  the  same  centre ;  but  the  aofr-divisiona  are  inegular. 
[vide  jBofoMy,  InfioreKcncti} 
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CORY'MBIATE  {Ani.)  set  about  and  ganiisbed  with  clut- 
ters of  ivy  berries. 

CORYMBl'FEHiE  {Bot.)  the  name  of  one  of  Ray's  classes; 
and  of  the  third  sub-division  in  the  order  of  compound 
flowers  in  Lrnnftiis's  Natural  Arrangement. 

CORVMBION  (So/.)  theheii)  Li/chnis. 

CORYMBITES  iBot,)  a  kind  of' spurge  with  broad  leaves. 

CORY'MBIUM  {Boi,)  a  j^us  of  plaoU,  Class  19  Sifnge- 
nesia,  Order  6  JUionogamia, 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved;  leaj/fii 
erect, — Coa.one-petaIIed.—STAM.J^niffnff  five;  anMm 
oblong.'^PisT. gmn  hirsute ;  ttjfle  simple.— Per.  nonet 
seed  gingle ;  rec^ade  aaV^. 

Species.   The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope,  aa—Corymbium  ecairumt  ghbrvm, 
JbrmCi  &c. 

CORYNOCA'RPUS  {Bot.)  a  gemu  of  plants,  Class  5  Pm- 

tandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal*  perianth  five-leaved.— Con.  five^ 
petalled;  nectary  with  five  leaflets. —  St  am,  ^filaments 
subulate;  anthers  oblong. — Fist,  germ  superior;  riy/e 
short ;  stigma  obtuc^e.^PaR.  nut  dub*shaped ;  seed  au 
oblong  kernel. 

Species.  The  siule  qivciea  is  the  Corynocarpus  kev^ata, 
native  of  New  Zealand. 

CO'RYFH  A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  palms,  of  which  the  principal 
species  is  tne  Cormtha  umtraeuljfera,  Palma  moTttana^ 
Codda-pantm,  veu  Laribus,  a  native  of  Malabar,  which 
scarcely  flowers  before  it  is  thirty  or  forty  years  old. 

CORYPUi>E'NA  (leh.)  a  genus  of  animals,  of  the  Clfiss 
Pisces,  Order  Thoraeica, 

Generic  Chancier,  Head  sloping  suddenly  downwards. 
— GUl'MemiroMe  five-rayed.— '.Dorm/  jEn  as  long  as  the 
back. 

Species,   The  principal  species  are  the — Corypheena  hip- 
purisy  eguisetalisj  ceertdeat  8ig. 
CORYPH.SUS  (^a*.)  »fc(^«r.f,  from  »»fo^,  a  top;  th^ 

leader  of  the  dance,  or  the  band.  Suidas. 
CORYPHE  {^A/iat.)  E«p»^,  the  vertex  or  top  of  the  head. 
CORYTHIA  (7cA.)  a  kind  of  purple  fish.  P/in.  I.  32.  c.  7. 
CORY'ZA  (Med.)  rendered  by  Celsus  gravedo,  by 

C«eUu8  Aurelianus  catarrhus  ad  Nares,  siffnifies  a  defluxion 

from  the  head  by  reason  of  cold.    Cds.  1.  4,  c.  2;  Ctel. 

Aurelian. 

COSCI'NOMANCY  {Ant.)  MsrutufmnU,  from 
divination,  and  Mnuti*,  a  sieve;  a  sort  of  divinaUon  by 
means  of  a  sieve,  used  particularly  in  discovering  suspected 
persons.  The  sieve  was  suspended  in  a  room,  and  the 
diviner  muttered  a  formula  of  words,  repeating  the  name 
of  the  suspected  person,  when,  if  the  sieve  moved  or 
shook,  the  suspicion  was  confirmed. 

COSE'CANT  {Geonu)  the  secant  of  an  arc,  which  is  the 
complement  of  another  arc  to  90  degrees. 

CO'SENAGE  {Lata)  a  writ  for  the  rightful  heir  against  an 
intruder.   Brit.  c.  29 ;  F,  N.  B.  221. 

COZENING  (law)  any  thing  done  deeeitfullr,  whether  by 
contracts  or  not,  which  cannot  be  designated  by  any  other 
name.    fVest,  Swnb,  p.  2,  sect.  68. 

CO'SHERING  (jtotv)  a  prerogative  which  some  lords  of 
manors  had,  to  steep  and  feast  with  their  retinue  at  the 
houses  of  their  tenants. 

CO'SIN  {Law)  OT  cosenf  a  cousin. 

COSINE  {Geom.)  the  right  line  of  aa  arc,  which  is  the 

complement  of  another  to  90  degrees. 
COSME'TA  {Ant.)  from  lur^iW,  to  adorn;  a  dresser 

keeper  of  the  wardrobe.   SchoL  in  Juv,  sat.  6^  v.  476. 
CosuKTA  {Chem.)  Antimony. 

COSMETICS  {Med.)  m«-|U.vti»^,  from  wrj»^,  to  beautify; 
preparatiuis  which  whiten  and  soften  the  skin,  oti        '  * 
any  thing  which  tends  to  bea<tti^itbel 
SdS 


or 
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COSMIA'NA  Ataidottu  (Med.)  in  antidote  mentioned  by 

Mercellus  Empiriciu,  c.  S9. 
COSMIA'NUM  {Med.)  a  rery  sweet  ointment;  to  called 

{h>m  one  Cosmus,  a  perfumer. 
COSMIATICUM  {Ant.)  from  mt^,  to  adorn;  a  tax  on 

female  ornaments. 
COSMICAL  (Asiron.)  a  term  denoting  one  of  the  poetical 

risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.    A  star  is  said  to  rise  cos- 

miamjf,  when  it  rises  with  the  sun ;  and  to  set  comicaUy, 

Then  It  sets  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun  rises,   [vide  As- 

trottomuj 

COSM(yGRAPHY  {Lit.)  MTfttym^,  firom  lUr^Mt,  the 
world,  and  VfAp»,  to  describe ;  the  science  of  describing 
the  several  parts  of  the  visible  world,  delineating  them  ac- 
cording to  their  number,  position,  &c. 

CCySMoLABE  {Mech.)  from  the  world,  and  ANiSi!>, 

to  take ;  an  ancient  mathematical  iutrument  for  measuring 
distances  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 

COSMCLOGY  {Lit.)  from  «m-^,  the  world,  and  A«ytf, 
discourse ;  the  study  of  the  world  in  general. 

COSMCVMETRY  {Math.)  from  mUft^,  the  worid,  and  /m- 
rfim,  to  measure ;  the  measurement  of  the  world  by  degrees 
«id  minutes. 

COSMOPOLITE  {Polit.)  from  s^/m(,  the  world,  and 

nAiVw,  a  citizen ;  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
CO'SMOS  {Med.)  mv^,  a  terra  used  by  Hippocrates  for 

the  order  and  series  of  critical  days. 
COSS,  Rule  of  (A^b.)  another  name  for  algebra,  signifying 

the  "  Rule  of  Uie  lliing,"  the  unknown  quantity  tmng 

called  the  Cosa,  or  thing :  whence  also  the  term  cossic 

numbers. 

CCSSACKS  {Mil.)  a  sort  of  irregular  troops  attached  to 
the  Russian  army»  who  followed  ori^nally  a  predatory 
system,  for  whiui  their  enterprizing  temper  and  hardy 
habits  peculiarly  quali6ed  them.  They  are  at  present  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  their  dress  and  accoutrements. 

CO'SSET  {Hum.)  a  lamb,  colt,  calf,  &c.  brought  up  by  the 
hand  without  the  dam. 

CO'SSIC  Numbers  {A^6.)  the  powers  of  numbers,  as  the 
roots,  the  squares,  the  cubes,  &c. 

CO'SSUM  (Med.)  a  virulent  ulcer  of  the  nose. 

CO'SSYPHUS  {Ent.)  the  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  some 
spedes  of  insects  of  the  genua  Lampyris,  having  their 
feelers  hatchet-shaped. 

COST  {Her.)  or  Cottite,  an  ordinaiy,  which 
contuns  a  fourth  part  of  the  bend  or  half. 
When  only  one  is bonie,  it  is  called  a  Cost; 
but  if  they  be  bmne  by  couples,  as  they 
mostiy  are  between  a  l>end,  they  are  then 
called  Cottises ;  as  " He beoreth saUe,  abend, 
argent^  between  two  cottises,  dancette,  or, 
by  the  name  of  Clopton  of  Suffolk." 

CO'ST^  (Anat.)  the  ribs,  which  are  in  number  24,  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back.  They  are  distinguished 
into  vera,  true,  and  Jhhee,  false. — Coxta  vera  are  the 
seven  uppermost  ribs ;  so  called  because  their  cartilagi- 
nous ends  are  received  into  the  sinus  of  the  sternum. — 
Costafalta,  the  five  lowermost  ribs;  so  called  because 
they  are  shorter  and  softer,  and  not  joined  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  sternum. 

CCSTARD  (Bot.)  an  early  summer  apple,  so  much 
esteemed  formerly  that  the  sellers  of  these  apples  were 
called  Costard-mongers. 

CO'STMARY  {Bot.)  the  TantKetum  baliamita  of  Linnsus, 
a  perennial,  and  odoriferous  plant. 

COSTO-HYOIDES  {Anat.)  from  cotta,  a  rib,  and  Ayoufeiu, 
the  hymdal  bone ;  a  muscle  so  called  from  its  ar^pn  and 
inserlion. 

COSTS  {Lata)  Expetua  Utitt  those  expenses  which  neces- 
sarily  ensue  from  the  prosecution  of  any  suit  in  a  court  of 
law,  consisting  of  stamps  and  duties  to  die  government, 
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foes  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  Ac.  These  are  la  some 
cases  recoverable  from  the  party  who  lose  the  causes. 

CO'STUS  {Bfa.)  «Hwc  a  kind  of  shmb  growing  in  Syria  and 
Arabia,  me  root  of  whidi  has  a  most  gratefiU  spicy  smell ; 
it  is  a  stomachic  and  deobstnient,  being  also  of  use  in  ver- 
tiginous disorders.  Theoph.  Hitt.  Plants  1.  9,  c.  7; 
DioscorA.  1,  c.15;  PUn.l.  12,  c.  12;  Gal.de  SiW. 

CosTUS,  in  the  Linnean  tyitem^  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  1 
Monandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cal.  perianth  three-toothed — Cor. 
petals  three-lanceolate;  nectary  one-leaved;  Unoer  lip 
broader  than  the  upper ;  border  spreading. — Srhu.Jla- 
ment  supplied  by  the  upper  lip  of  the  nectary,  to  which 
grows  a  twofolcl  anther. — Pisr.^mn  inferior;  tfy/e  fili- 
form ;  stwma  headed. — Per.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Indies,  as  the*— 
Costus  Arabicus,  sen  TogaHakua.^  Coitus  elabnOutt  Sfc. 
CO'STIVE  {Med.)  a  term  denoting  the  constipation  of  the 

alvus. 

COrr-GARE  {Husband,)  refuse  wool,  so  clotted  toeether 
that  it  cannot  be  pulled  asunder.  It  is  mentimied  m  sta- 
tute IS  A.  2. 

COTA  {Bot.)  the  Anthemit  cotula  of  Linnseus. 

COTANGENT  {Geom.)  the  tangent  of  any  complemental 
arc,  or  what  the  arc  wants  of  a  quadrant,  or  90°. 

COTA'RIA  (Mim.)  a  quarry  or  mine  out  of  which  whet- 
stones are  dug. 

COTA'RIUS  {Arduta.)  a  cottager,  or  one  who  held  by  a 
free  socage  tenure. 

COTARO'NIUM  (Alch.)  a  word  coined  by  Paracelsus  t& 
denote  the  liquor  into  which  all  bodies  and  even  their  ele> 
ments  may  be  dissolved. 

COTER  {Mensur.)  in  French  signifies  to  mark  upon  the 
plans  and  profiles  of  works  of  fortification,  the  exact  mea- 
surement thereof  divided  into  toises,  feet,  inches,  and  Yawn. 

COTERE'LLI  {Archaol.)  a  sort  of  stragKling  thieves  or 

filund^rs,  like  the  moss-troopers  on  the  borders  o{  Scot- 
snd. 

COTE'RELLUS  {Archaol.)  a  servile  tenant  who  held  lands 
in  mere  villenage. 

COTERFE  (CiM.l  a  Fiench  term  signifying  literally  a 
trading  paitn«wiip;  is  taken  also  m  a  club,  or  social 
party,  formed  for  amusement. 

COTE'SIAN  Theorem  {Math.)  a  particuUv  property  of  the 
circle ;  so  called  from  Mr.  Cotes,  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

COn:ES  WALD  (^rcAW.)  a  place  for  sheep-cotes  and  sheep 
feeding  on  hills,  from  the  ^ixon  coce  ana  JsUb,  a  wood. 

COTHON  (Apt.)  a  key  or  wharf.   Fett,  de  Verb,  Sir. 

COTHU'RNUS  {Ani.)  «^^,  a  sort  of  buskin  and  shoe, 
which  was  worn  by  tragecUans  and  hnntera  oC  both  sexes. 
Virg.  JEn.  I  1,  v.  SS6. 

VtrghUbut  T)/rni  mm  at  genan  pharetrm, 
■    Pwytrwjw  atti  turai  tmdr*  cttkunta. 

Ovid*  Amor.  1.  S,  el  1,  v.  H. 

Whroce  a  man  who  sided  with  both  parties  was  cdled  a 
cothurnus.  Xoufift.  H»t.  Gnee.  I.  S ;  and  dso  the  tragic 
muse  was  called  by  the  same  name. 
Virg.  Ed.  S,  v.  10. 

Soil  SofthaoiM  tua  carmiyuidifna  eotkwne. 

Horat.  Art.  Poet.v.S9;  PoU.  Onvm.  1.6,  sect.  16,  Ac.; 
Serv,  in  Virg.  JEn.  ;  Hesychius. ;  Jtid.  1. 19,  c  S4^ 
COTICE  {Her.)  vide  Cost. 

COa*ICED  {Her.)  or  Cotised,  an  epithet  for  any  thing  Ikat 
is  accosted,  sided,  or  accompamed  by  another. 

COTIT.LON  {Mus.)  a  lively  animated  kind  of  dance. 

COTINUS  {Bot.)  thesameasthe  AAiu.  ^^^1^ 

COTIS  {Anat.)  a  tai9tiu«db|>^^Hi(d^3^  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head,  or  the  hollow  of  thc^ffck. 
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COPLAND  (Lm)  Land  hdd  by  a  cottager,  whethar  in  so- 
cage or  viUenue.   Paro^,  Antiq. 

COTONE'A  (Bot.)  a  herb  smelling  nreetlr  like  thyme. 
PUn,  1. 26,  c.  7.  . 

CoTOSKA,  in  the  Litmean  System,  is  another  name  for  the 

-  Cydonia, 

COTONEA'STER  (Bot.)  the  Mesjnlus  dtama. 
COTONE'UM  {Bot.)  a  quince. 
COTSCJOPI'N  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Gardinea. 
COTSETHLA  {Archad.)  a  little  dwelling  belonging  to  a 
small  farm. 

COTSETHUS  (Lou)  a  cottager  or  cottage-holder,  who^  by 
servile  tenure,  was  bound  to  work  for  the  lord. 

COTTA  (Com.)  a  sort  of  measure^  used  for  measuring  of 
cauries  or  cowries,  of  which  it  holds  12,000. 

CCVTTEM  {Bot.)  the  Mentha  periculoide*  of  Linnsus. 

COTTAMUM  {Bot.)  a  small  kind  of  Syrian  fig. 

COTTISES  (Her.)  vide  CW. 

■COTTISED  (Her.)  vide  Cotticed. 

COTTOIDES  {Ich.)  a  species  of  Pfr^a. 

COTTON  (Com.)  a  sort  of  linen  or  cloth,  which  is  manu- 
&ctured  from  spun  cotton.— Coffon  Hani,  askainofspun 
cotton  done  iq»  ready  for  sale. 

jDoTTOH  {Bot.)  a  sort  of  wool  or  flax  which  encoo^MSses  the 
aeed  of  the  tree,  called,  in  the  Ljnnean  system,  Gossypium, 
which  is  culUrated  much  in  the  East  Indies,  and'  yields 
materials  for  dothing  to  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world. — 
Cotton-Grass,  the  Enophortum,  a  perennial  of  the  Grass 
tribe ;  so  called  because  its  seeds  have  a  downy  substance 
attached  to  them  which  resemble  cotton,  and  has  been 
used  in  its  stead. — Silk  cotton,  the  downy  substance  pro- 
duced from  a  tree,  which,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  called, 
the  Bombax,  and  much  resembles  the  Goj^ium.— Cotton- 
'Hiislle,  Onopordium,  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  bien- 
pial  root,  which  is  so  called  because  it  has  downy  leaves. 
—Cotton- Weed,  the  Athanasia  marUima,  a  perennial;  so 
called  on  account  of  its  downy  leaves. 

COTTOnfER  une  armSe  {Mil.)  a  French  term,  denoting  to 
keep  a  parallel  line  with  the  enemy,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  crossing  a  river. 

COTTREL  (AfrM.)  a  trammel  to  hang  or  set  a  pot  over 
the  fire. 

COTTUS  (Jch,)  Bull-head,  a  genus  of  animals,  of  the  Class 
Piscetf  Order  Thoradca, 

Generic  Charatier.  Head  broader  than  the  body. — Eyet 
renical.— BooFy  round  without  scales. 

Specie*.  The  pnncipal  species  are  the — Cottu*  cataphrac- 
Ui$t  Pogge  or  armed  Bull-head. — Cottm  Korpiui,  Father 
Lasher.— CMAm  GoAib,  Miller's  Thumb,  or  River  Bull- 
head, &C. 

COrrUCHANS  {ArchteoL)  boors  or  husbandmen. 
CCTULA  {B<^.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  2  Polt/gamia  Superftua. 

Generic  Characters.  Gal.  common  convex. — Cor.  com- 
pound the  length  of  the  calyx ;  coroUtdes  hermaphrodite ; 
proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  tubular ;  of  the  females 
scarcely  any. — STAu.^ments  in  the  hermaphrodites 
four,  venr  small ;  anthere  tubular.— Fist,  germ  obovate ; 
itjfle  filiform;  sf^gmaf  two  obtuse.— Feb.  none;  seeds 
solitary. 

Species*  The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as— Co/ti^  an- 
t^Moides,  AnanthoofluSf  seu  Chrysanthemumf  Dwarf 
Cotula,  native  of  the  Soi^ern  parts  of  Europe. — Coiula 
strictOf  Lidbeeiday  seu  Lancisia,  Silvery  Cotula,  native 
of  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope. — Cotula  eoronofoiio,  Anar- 
iJkoa/dus,  ChfT^ttnthemum,  Bellis  Bucks-hom  Cotula. — 
Cotula  tw^nata,  Ckamanudumt  seu  Lancisiot  a  Cape 
pluDt. — Cotula  Capensis,  Landda,  Matrieariaf  seu  Cha- 
mamalum,  Sfc* 

COTU'RNIX  (Or.)  the  quail;  the  Tetnu  Coturni*  of  Liji- 
Bieus.   FA'n.  1. 10,  c.  IS. 
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COTYLE.  (Ani.)  eolyla,  or  cotula,  k»t^  signified  not  only 
a  drinking  cup  of  a  deep  capacity,  but  any  thing  having  a 
cavity,  as  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  &c.   Athen,  1. 11,  c.  8. 
— Cotyld  is  also  a  measure  about  a  pint  or  a  pound.  Gal* 
de  Pond,  et  Mensur. ;  Cenal,  de  Pond,  et  Mens,  apud  Grav. 
Thes.  Antiq.  torn.  ii.  p.  1451. 
CoTYLE  {Anat.)  any  deep  cavity  in  a  bone,  in  which  another 
bone  is  articulated ;  but  more  particularly  that  cavity  called 
otherwise  the  acetabulum,  which  receives  the  thighbone. 
COTYO^EDON  {Anat.)  certain  glandular  bodies  adhering 
to  the  chorion  of  some  animals;  but  no  such  substances 
are  observable  in  the  human  chorion.   The  gapings,  how- 
ever, in  the  veins  of  the  matrix  of  women  are  sometimes 
called  cotyledons. 
Cotyledon  (Bot.)  KorvAiJ^r,  from  m^tvXm,  a  cavity,  is  the 
name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  Fliny, 
which,  according  to  the  former,  was  so  called,  because  its 
leaf  was  of  a  hollow,  orbicular  form.   The  juice  of  thia 
herb  was  recommended  as  an  application  to  tumors  and 
inflammations.   Dioscor.  1.  4>,  c.92;  PUny,  ].  a»,  c  17. 
Cotyledon,  in  the  Linnean  system,  is  a  genus  of  plsuts. 
Class  10  Decandria,  OxA&e  5  Pentagynia. 
Generic  Character.   Cal.  oerianth  one-leaved,  five-deft, 
»CoB.  petal  bellshapeo,  fire-defti  neOary  conusting 
of  8  concave  scale.  —  Stam.  j^m«t««  ten,  subulate; 
anthers  erect,  four-ftirrowed.— Fist. gmiu  five,  oblong; 
st^  subulate;  stigmas  simple. — Per.  capstdes  five,  ob- 
long ;  swig  very  many,  small. 
Specif.   The  pnndpal  spedes  are  as  follow,  namely— 
Cotyledon  umbilicus,  Sedum,  seu  Umbilicus  Veneris,  Com- 
mon Navelwort,  Kidn^wort,  or  Wdl  Pennywort,  a 
perennial,  and  native  of  Great  Britain,  &c-^  Cotyledon 
Hispanica,  Spanish  Navelwort,  a  biennial.— Co/yfeifon 
orbiculata,  seu  Sedum,  Round-leaved  Navelwort,  a  bien- 
nial, and  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Cofv^on 
laciniata,  Telephium,  seu  Plania  Anatts,  cut-leaved 
Navelwort,  a  biennial.  —  Cotyledon  viicosa,  an  an- 
nual.  Bauk.  Hist.  Plant.!  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.} 
Pari.  Theat.  Botan.;  Bait  Hist.  Plant.,-  Toumef.  In- 
sdt,  &c. 

Cotyledon,  as  a  spedes,  is  the  Crassula  coccinea  and  aqua* 
tica,  the  Hydrocotyle  vuharis. 

Cotyledon,  a«  the  part  of  a  plant,  is  the  lebe  or  placenta 
of  the  seed  destmed  to  nourish  the  heart,  and  then  to 
perish.  It  is,  in  the  language^of  Lunseos,  Corpus  laterak 
seminis,  b^ulum,  eadncum,  iT  e.  the  lateral  body  of  the 
seed,  bibulous  or  imbibing  moisture,  and  caducous  or 
felling  off  quickly.  The  greater  part  of  seeds  have  two 
of  these  cotyledons,  or  lobes,  whence  the  distinction  of 
all  plants  into  Acotyledones,  Mono&itsfiedones,  Dicotyle^ 
dones,  Polycotyledones,  which  forms  the  ba^  of  Jussieu's 
Natural  Arrangement. 
C0TYLED0N0]1)ES  {Bot,)  the  Crassula  ietragona  of 

Linnsus. 

COTYLE'DUM  {Bot.)  the  mme  aa  Cotyledon. 

COTYTTIA  {Ant.)  mtvttui,  a  nocturnal  festival  in  honour 
of  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of  wantonness^  which  was  cele- 
brated by  rites  supposed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  such  a 
goddess.  Her  priestesses  were  called  Baptte,  because  they 
painted  themselves  in  a  meretricious  manner.  ScJid.  in 
Juv.  sat.  2,  v.  92. 

CO^ALUM  (Bot.)  a  tall  tcee  growing  in  Malabar  and  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  the  firuit  of  which  resembles  a  round 
apple  in  shape. 

COUCH  {Mech.)  a  seat,  or  small  moveable  bed,  to  lie  on. 

Couch  {Husband.)  a  layer,  or  heap  of  malt  or  barley,  wliich 
is  ^posed  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it  into  malt. 

Couch  {Pmnt.)  a  term  signi^ing  the  ^^round,  bed,  or  basis 
en  which  the  colour  lies ;  thiis,  paintings  ^^^evered^i^ 
a  couch  of  varnish ;  and  a  ca^^tlt^ltfWi^m'mtm^^ 
t    have  two  eouches  of  si^e  before  the  colour  be  laid  on; 
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Couch  IMech.)  is  a  term  used  in  a  Blmilar  sense  in  applica- 
tion to  different  arts :  thus  the  leather-gilders  lay  a  cou^h 
of  water  and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather  before  they 
apply  the  gold  or  silver  leaf.  Gilders  apply  a  couch  of 
gold  or  silver  leaf  in  gilding  or  silvering  of  metals.  The 
gold  wire-drawers  also  apply  a  couch  of  gold  or  silver  to 
the  mass  which  is  to  be  gilded  or  silvered,  before  they 
draw  it  through  the  iron  that  is  to  give  it  the  proper 
thickness. 

TO  Couch  {Surg.)  vide  Couching. ' 

TO  CoucM  (Sport.)  to  He  down  or  alongj  after  the  maimer 
of  a  lion,  a  ti^er,  or  a  cat. 

TO  Couch  (Mil.)  to  set  a  lance  on  the  rest. 

CCnJCH-GRASS  (Bot.)  the  Triticum  repent  of  LtnoKus,  a 
perennial,  and  a  troublesome  weed  in  gardens  and  arable 
land,  which  runs  very  far  into  the  ground.  It  is  otfaerwue 
called  Quick,  Dog's  grass,  Creeping  Wheat,  &c. 

COU'CHANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  denoting  the 
posture  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  lying  on 
their  belly  with  the  head  erect,  as  he  beareth 
"  sable  three  lionceU  couchant,  argent,  by  the 
name  of  Bateman  of  Essex." 

COUCHE'  (Her.)  couched;  an  epithet  for  any 
thing  lying  along,  as  a  chevron  couchi,  a 
chevron  lying  sideways,  having  its  top  turned 
to  the  right  or  left  side,  as  in  the  annexed 

*  figure,  "He  beareth,  or,  a  chevron  couched, 
gu/M,  name  Tourney." 

Couche  (CarpenJ)  French  for  a  piece  of  timber 


which  is  laid  flat  under  the  foot  of  a  prop,  or  stay. 
COU'CHER  (Com.)  or  Courcher,  a  factor  that  continued 
abroad  in  some  place  for  traffic.   The  name  is  mentioned 
in  statute  37  Edxv,  S,  c.  16. 
CoucHER  (Law)  the  general  book  in  which  a  corporation 

register  their  acts.   3, 4  Edvo.  6,  c.  10. 
CoucHER  en  Jwe  (Mil.)  French  for  to  take  aim  widi  a  fire- 
lock. 

COIPCHES  (Archit.)  Courses,  or  layers  of  land,  which 
are  spread  about  one  foot  deep  over  the  boarding  of  a 
wooden  bridge  in  order  to  jilaca  the  stones  upon  it. 

CCXUCHING  (5um.)  a  surgicid  operation,  which  consists  in 
removing  the  opaice  leni  out  of  the  axis  of  vision  by  means 
of  a  needle  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  called  a  couch- 
ing needle. 

Couching  (Her.)  vide  Couchant. 

Couching  (SjMrt.)  the  lodging  of  a  wild  boar. 

COUDE'  (Fort.)  any  line  that  turns  back  from  the  end  of 
the  trenches,  and  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  place  at- 
tacked. 

COUDE'E  (Com.)  a  measure  taken  from  the  elbow  to  the 
hand. 

COVE  (Geoff.)  a  little  harbour  for  boats,  or  small  vessels. 
CO'VENABLE  (Law.)  in  French  convenable  s  a  term  used 

for  what  is  suitable  or  agreeable  In,  Stat,  31  Edw.  3,  c.  2. 
CCyVENANT  (Law)  Conveniio,  an  agreement  or  consent  of 

two  or  more  b^  deed,  or  writing.    Sealed  Covenants  are 

ather  in  fact  or  in  law. — A  covenant  in  Jact,  is  that  which 

is  expressly  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. — Covenant  in 

laWf  that  wnich  the  law  intends  and  implies. — Covenants  are 

also  real  or  personal,  Ac< — Real  covenant  is  that  whereby 

a  man  ties  himself  to  pass  a  thii^  reaL — Pergonal  covenant^ 

where  the  same  is  annexed  to  the  penon,  aa  if  a  person 

covenants  with  another  to  btuld  him  a  hovae.— Inherent 

covenant  is  that  which  tends  to  the  support  of  the  land  or 

thing  granted.-— CoJ/afero/ cMwnanf,  which  Is  collateral  to 

H. — Amrmalive  covenant,  where  something  is  to  be  per- 
formed.—iVega/ice  co-dbtantf  where  any  thing  is  to  be  1^ 

wciAquq.— Executed  covenanty  as  to  what  is  already  done. — 

Executory  covenant,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done. — Covenant^^^^     - 

to  stand  seised  to  Uses  is  when  a  man,  having  a  waTeVchil-  pD85?M^ROU'NA  (Bot,) 
dren,  or  kindred,  doth,  by  cqvenant  in  writing  under  hand  1    ueiu,  ^ 
S 
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and  seal,  agree,  that  for  their,  or  any  of  their  provision,  or 
preferment,  he  or  his  heirs  will  stand  seised  of  land  ta 

'  their  use.  Slat.  27  Hen.  8.  c  10.— Covenant^  or  the  solemn 
Leagu^  and  Covenant,  a  seditious  conspiracy  so  called, 
which  was  set  on  foot  in  Scotland  in  the  tiirie  of  the  He^ 
hellion,  an^  voted  illegal  by  Parliament;  against  wluch 
provision  is  made  by  Stat.  14  Car.  2,  c.  4. 

CO'VENANTER  (Law)  one  who  makes  a  covenant 

CoVEMANTEit  (Hist.)  one  who  joined  the  Presbyterian  Co* 
Tenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 

CO'VENTRY  (Mil.)  or  to  send  to  Coventry;  a  phrase  ap* 
plied  to  any  officer  who  is  excluded  from  the  usual  intw- 
course  with  nis  brother  officers. 

COVENTRY  BELLS  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  Campanula, 

CO'VER  (Mil.)  in  French  i  convert,  a  term  to  express 
curity,  or  protection,  at  to  lay  under  cover    the  guns. 

TO  CovBB  (Mil.)  such  a  nice  dispontion  of  the  men  in  a 
company,  or  squad,  as,  that  when  each  man  looks  exactly 
forward  to  the  neck  of  the  man  who  leads  him  he  cannot 
see  the  second  man  from  him.  **  To  cover  ^ound,"  to 
occupy  a  certain  proportion  of  ground,  either  individually 
or  collectively. 

Cover  (Mech.)  that  part  of  the  slating  in  the  slater's  work 
which  is  covered,  m  distinction  firom  the  iiiaf;^'fi,  or  that 
part  which  is  left  visible. 
CO'VERER  (Mil.)  the  seneant,  corporal,  or  private,  that  is 

posted  in  the  rear  of  the  leader. 
CO'VERLET  (Mech.)  a  covering  for  a  bed. 
COVERED  SINE  (Geom.)  the  remaining  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  after  the  versed  sine  is  taken  from  it. 
COVERT- ITay  (Fort.)  a  space  of  ground  level  with  the 
field,  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  three  or  four  fathoms  broad* 
ranging  quite  round  the  half-moons  and  other  works  to- 
waras  the  country.   The  Second  Covert- Way,  called  fay 
the  French  Avant-chemin'Couvert,  is  the  covort-way  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacis. 
CovEBT  baron  (Law)  ot^fimme  couverte,  a  married  woman,  sq 
called  because  she  is  covered  by,  or  under  Uie  protectioa 
of,  her  husband. 
Covert  (Sport.)  a  thicket,  or  shady  place  for  deer,  or  other 
animals. 

COVERTURE  (Law)  the  atat«  of  a  married  woman  who  ia 

under  the  power  and  protection  of  her  husband  by  law, 
and  therefore  dis^led  to  contract  with  any  person  to  the 
damage  of  herself  or  her  husband.    Bract.  1. 1,  c.  10,  ^c, 
COUGH  (Med.)  Tussis;  the  well-known  malady  that  fre- 
quently attends  an  affection  from  cold. 
Cough  ( Vet.)  otherwise  called  the  hutki  a  disorder  incideat 
to  young  bullocka  when  their  windpipes  are  cht^ed  irith 
taper-worms. 
COU'HAGE  (Bot.)  vide  Cowhage. 

CO'VIN  (Law)  a  deceitful  assent,  or  agreement,  between 

two  or  more  persons,  to  the  prejudice  of  another. 
COVING  (Archit.)  the  projection  in  houses  beyond  the 
groundplM,  which  is  lathed  and  plastered,  so  as  to  form 
a  cover  in  wet  weather. — Cooing  cornice,  one  that  has  a 
large  cavate,  or  hollow  in  it. 
COU'IT  ( Com.)  a  sort  of  ell-measure  used  at  Mocha  fo^  mea- 
suring linens. 

COUL  (Mech,)  a  tub,  or  vessel  with  two  eaxt^Coul-^aff,  a 

pole  on  which  the  coul  ia  carried. 
TO  CouL  (.^r^tr.)  to  cot  the  feather  of  a  shaft  high  or  law, 
CO'ULER  une  pOSx  de  canon  (Mwh,)  to  melt  cbwa  the  metal 

for  casting  in  a  mould. 
COULE'VERINE  (MU.)  a  culverin. 

COULIS  (Mason.)  French  for  plaster  well  mixed  fot  the 
puipose  of  filling  up  the  joints  of  stones^  and  keeping  thOB 
together. 

COULTER  (Husband,)  Vf.  ^  ,   ^ 
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COU'NCIL  (Ecc.)  a  synod,  or  assembly  of  prelstes  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persotis,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  all 

,  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  church.  A  Na- 
tional Council  comprehends  the  prelates  of  a  whole  king- 
dom ;  a  Provinciai  Couneilt  of  a  particular  province ;  and 
an  CEcumenial,  or  General  Councu,  of  the  prelates  in  all 
Christendom. 

Council  (PoHt.)  an  assembly  of  the  dUferent  members  of 
any  goremment,  who  meet  to  consult  about  affiiirs  of 
state.  It  is  called  in  England  the  Prhw  Couneilt  or,  bv 
way  of  eminence,  the  Council  wherein  the  King  hiniBelf 
and  bis  privy  counsellors  meet  in  the  King's  Court,  or  Pa- 
lace, on  matters  of  state. — Cabinet  Council  conaiata  of  those 

.  Ministers  of  State  who  are  more  immediately  honoured 
with  his  Majesty's  confidence,  and  are  summoned  to  con- 

.  suit  upon  the  important  and  arduous  discharge  of  the  exe- 
cutive authority. —  Common  Council,  an  assembly  of  aselect 
number  of  citizens,  chosen  out  of  every  ward  to  manage 
the  public  affiiirs  of  the  city  within  their  several  precincts, 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  tlie  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of 
Aldermen.  Council  is  also  an  assembly  of  the  members 
of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Council,  of  War  {MU.)  an  assemblv  of  the  chief  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy,  called  by  the  general  or  admiral  to 
concert  measures  on  their  conduct. 

Council-Man  common  (PoUt.)  a  member  of  the  Coounon 
Council. 

COUNSEL  {Lata)  or  Council,  vide  Counsellor. 

COUNSELLOR  {Law)  ConseUariue,  a  person  who  is  re- 
tained  by  a  client  to  plead  his  cause  in  a  court  of  law ;  a 
barrister.— Pmw  Coimtdlor,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

COUNT  {Polit.)  in  French  Comte,  [vobably  from  the  Latin 
c»mes,  is  equivalent  to  the  English  earl. 

CouHx  (Low)  a  charj^  in  an  intuctment ;  an  original  declara- 
tion of  complaint  m  a  real  action.  It  is  distinguished  from 
a  proper  declaration,  because  the  former  applies  to  real 
causes,  the  latter  to  thuse  which  are  persooaJ.  P.  N,  B. 
16,  60. 

Count  {Com.)  vide  Account. 

Count  ■aiheel  {Borol.)  a  wheel  in  the  striking  part  of  a  clock, 

which  moves  round  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  by  some 

called  the  locking-vohed. 
COUNTEE'  {Archaol.)  an  old  term  for  a  Count. 
COU'NTENANCE  {Law)  credit  or  estimation.   Siat.  1 

£(/.3.  c.  4;  F.N.B.UU 
COU'NTER  (GroM.)  is  generally  taken  in  compositioa  for 

conirn. 

CoDNTBH  (Mffr.)  in  French  contre  areatte,  an  arc  or  vault 
whose  upper  part  is  terminated  by  the  bottom  of  the  stem, 
and  the  lower  part  by  the  wing-transoms  and  buttock. 

CouMTBE  (il/nft.)  the  Dreast  of  a  borse,  or  that  part  of  his 
findiand  which  lies  between  the  shoulders  and  under  the 
neck. — CountfT'^utried,  when  the  teeth  of  a  horse  are 
artificially  made  IwUow,  that  he  may  pass  for  under  six  rears 
of  a^i^Counter4ime,  the  defence  or  resistance  of  a  horse 
that  interrupts  bis  cadence  and  the  measure  of  his  manege. 

Counter  {Num.)  a  piece  of  brass  or  aay  metal  with  a  stamp, 
formerly  used  in  counting,  but  now  employed  in  playing 
.  at  cards. 

COUNTER-A'PPROACH  {Fort.)  Works  made  by  the  be- 
Heged  when  they  come  out  to  hinder  the  ^proach  of  an 
enemy,  and  when  they  desi^  to  attack  them  in  form. — 
Counter-batter^,  a  battery  raised  to  play  upon  another. 

COU'NTER-BdND  (Late)  a.  bond  to  save  a  person  hann* 
less  who  has  given  a  bond  for  another. 

COU'NTER-BRACE  {Mur.)  the  lee-brace  of  the  fore  top- 

•  sal^  so  distinguished  because  at  the  time  that  the  ship  is 
tacking  or  going  about,  this  brace  is  hauled  in  to  flatten 
the  sail  agwnst  the  leeside  of  the  top-mast,  «id  increase 
efibrt  of  tbe  wiad.in  forcing  her  to  tuni  round. 
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COU'NTER-BREAST-WORK  {Fort.)  the  sameasa&lse 
bray. 

COUNTER-CHA'RGED  {Her,)  or  transmuted,  an  epithet 
for  a  bearing  which  consists  of  an  intermixture 
of  several  metals,  colours,  or  furs,  both  in 
field  and  diarge,  occasioned  by  the  opposition 
of  some  one  or  more  lines  of  partition ;  as  he 
beareth  "  Party  per  pale  argent  et  gules,  a 
bend  countercharged.'*  These  arms  belonged 
to  die  celebrated  poet  Chaucer. 

COUNTER-CHE'VRONNED  {Her.)  a  field  chevronny,  or 
parted  by  some  line  of  partition. 

COUNTER-COMPOU'ND  {Her.)  Counter -Compone  or 
Compony  ;  an  epithet  for  a  border  which  is  compounded 
of  two  ranks  of  panes,  or  rows  of  checkers,  of  different 
colours,  set  checkerwise.    [vide  Compound'] 

COUNTER-DRAIN  {Archil.)  a  ditch  or  channel  parallel 
to  a  canal  or  embanked  water-work,  for  collecting  the 
soakage  water. 

COUNTER-DRA'WING  (Painf.)sketchingadesign  through 
the  medium  of  oil,  paper,  or  any  transparent  substance 
laid  on  the  drawing. 

COUNTER-EMBA'TTLED  (Hrr.)  an  epithet  Tor  an  ordi- 
nary  embattled  or  crenelle  on  both  sides. 

COUNTER-E'RMINE  {Her.)  signifies  the  con- 
trary to  ermine,  being  a  black  field  with  white 
spots,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

COUNTERFEIT  (Com.)  an  epithet  for  any 
thing  so  imitated  as  to  be  made  to  pass  for 
what  is  eenuine,  as  a  counterfeit  coin,  or  a 
counterrat.'  Counterfeit  taken  absolutely,  sig- 
nifies a  false  coin,  as  a  piece  of  brass  silvmiM  over  to  pass- 
for  a  shilling. 

TO  CouNTBRrEiT  {Law)  to  unitate  falsely,  or  to  forge,  as  to 
counterfeit  tetters.   To  counterfeit  the  king's  seal  is  h^h 

treason. 

COUNTER-FI'SSURE  (Surg.)  vide  Contra-Fiuura  . 
COUNTERFLO'RY  {Her.)  an  epithet  denoting  that  the 

flowers  with  which  an  ordinary  is  adorned  stand  opposite 

to  each  other. 

COUNTERtFOIL  {Late)  that  part  of  a  tally  struck  in  the 
Exchequer  which  is  kept  by  an  officer  of  that  court ;  the 
other  being  delivered  to  the  person  that  has  lent  the  king, 
money  upon  the  account.  Tnis  is  called  either  the  foil  or 
the  stock. 

COU'NTER-FORTS  {Fort.)  cerUin  pillars  and  parts  of  the- 
walls  of  a  place,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  one  from- 
another,  which  are  advanced  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
ground,  and  joined  to  the  bdght  of  the  cordon  by  walls. 

COUNTER-FU'GES  {Mus.)  f^ges  which  proceed  the  one 
contrary  to  the  other. 

COU'NTER-GUARDS  {Fort.)  large  heaps  of  earth  in 
form  of  a  parapet,  raised  above  the  moat  before  the  faces . 
and  points  of  the  bastion».to  preserve  them* 

COU'NTER-GAUGE  {Carpent.)  a  method  of  measuring 
the  joints  of  timbers,  by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mor- 
tise to  the  place  where  the  tenon  of  tbe  other  Umber  is  to 
be  made,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  each  other. 

COUNTEU-UARMOfNICAL  {Math.)  y'u^  Cmira-harmo- 
nicaL. 

COUNTER-LATH  {Carpent)  a  lath,  in.tlling,  placed  be- 
tween every  two  gauged  ones,  so  as  to  roaice  equal  intervals. 

COU'NTER.LIGHT  (Paint.)  a  light  striking  from  an  op- 
posite direction  on  a  painting,  which  will  make  it  appear 
to  great  disadvantage. 

CO'UNTERMAND  (Law)  is  where  a  thing  formerly  exe- 
cuted by  some  act  or  ceremony  is  made  void  by  the  party 
who  did  it,  whidi  is  either  actual  when  made  void  by  some 
formal  deed  or  writing,  or  implied  in  lavbus  when  a  man 
by  his  last  wUl  devises  bis  b^iA9ef  b^V^O®m€ 
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vnTeofb  the  same  land  to  another,  Uie  enfeoffment  a  an 
implied  countermand. 

TO  CocNTBRMAHD  (Com.)  to  contradict  a  former  order. 

COU'NTER-MARCH  (Mil.)  a  drawing  up  of  soldiers  so  as 
to  ch»iffe  the  face  oif  the  wings  of  a  battalion,  whereby 
those  who  were  on  the  right  take  up  the  ground  originally 
occupied  by  the  left,  and  vice  versS. 

COU'NTERaiARK  (Com  )  a  mark  made  to  check  or  cor- 
respond with  a  mark  made  elsewhere. 

Countermark  of  a  medal  {Numis.)  is  a  mark  made  upon  a 

'  medal  some  time  afler  it  has  been  struck. 

COU'NTERMAUKED  (Vet.)  vide  Counter. 

eOU'NTER-MINE  (Fort.)  the  subterraneous  passage  made 
by  the  besieged  in  search  of  the  enemy's  mine,  in  order  to 
give  air  to  it,  take  away  the  powder,  &c. 

TO  Countermine  (Fort.)  to  make  countermines  for  ttie 
purpose  of  defeating  the  enemy's  projects. 

COU'NTER-PAROLE  (Mil.)  a  word  which  is  given  in 
time  of  any  trouble  or  alarm,  as  a  signal. 

COU'NTER-PAKT  (Mtu.)  a  term  denoting  one  part  op- 
posite to  another,  as  the  bass,  which  is  the  Counter-part  of 
the  tenor.  * 

CouKTzn-FART  (/^To)  the  duplicate  or  copy  of  any  indenture 
or  deed,  so  that  one  copy  may  be  kept  by  one  party  and 
another  by  another. 

COUNTER-PASSANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for 
any  two  beasts  on  the  same  escutcheon,  pass- 
ing and  going  different  ways,  bo  as  to  look 
directly  opposite  ways,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  representing  two  lions  counter-passartt. 

COU'NTER.PERFLEW  (Her.)  videPerJew. 

COU'NTER-PLEA  (Law)  a  cross  or  contrary  plea,  which 
may  be  either  a  counter-plea  to  the  voucher,  wliich  is  a 
replication  to  Aid  Frier ;  or  a  counter-plea  to  the  imrraTity, 
when  the  voucher  is  allowed,  but  the  vouchee  pleads  any 
thing  to  void  the  warranty. 

COUNTER- POINTE'  (Her.)  a  term  to  denote 
that  two  chevrons  meet  with  their  points  in  an 
escutcheon,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  where 
one  rises  as  usual  from  the  base,  the  other  in- 
verted, setting  from  the  chief,  so  that  they  are 
counter  or  opposite  one  to  another. 

COUfNTER-POINT  (Mm.)  the  old  method  of  composing 
parts  by  setting  pricks  or  points  one  against  another  to 
denote  the  several  concords. 

COU'NTERPOISE  (Mech.)  whatever  acts  as  a  contrary 
weight  to  make  the  balance  equal. 

CouMTERPOisE  (Man.)  or  Balance  o/*  the  hody^  that  liberty 
of  action  which  a  horseman  acquires  in  his  seat  by  prac- 
tising in  the  manege. 

COUNTER-POTENCE'  {Her.)  or  Potent, 
counter,  a  term  denoting  pieces  in  an  es- 
cutcheon which  represent  the  tops  of  crutches, 
called  in  French  potencett  and  in  English  po- 
tentSf  set  opposite  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

COU'NTER-ROLLS  (Law)  the  rolls  which  sl^eriff:^  of 
counties  have  of  their  proceedings  with  the  coroners. 
Stat.  SEd.l,  c.  10. 

COUOTERS  {Law}  vide  Countors, 

COUT^TER-SALIANT  (Her.)  leaping  contrariwise;  an 
epithet  for  two  beasts  leaping  in  contrary  directions. 

COUrNTERSCARP  (Fort.)  that  side  of  the  ditch  which  is 
next  the  camp,  or  the  slope  of  the  moat  facing  the  body  of 
the  place ;  but  when  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  lodged 
themselves  on  the  counterscarp,  it  is  generally  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  whole  covert  way. 

COUNTER-SECURITY  (Law)  security  given  to  a  party 
who  has  entered  into  bonds  for  another. 

COUOTER-SIGN  (MU^  a  ^gn  which  is  exdhanged  be- 


tween  swHneli  who  are  on  guard  and  the  persons  appointed 

to  go  the  rounds  to  visit  the  different  posts. 
TO  CouNTXR-sioM  (Imw)  to  Sign  ao  order  of  a  superior  in 

quality  of  secretary. 
COU'NTERSUNK  (Mar.)  a  hollow,  cut  by  a  btf;  round  the 

edge  of  a  "hayc-^Gountersuni-hit,  a  bit  having  two  cutting 

edges  at  the  end,  reversed  to  each  other,  which  form  an 

angle  from  the  point. 
COUNTER-TA'LLY  (Com.)  one  of  the  two  tallies  on  which 

any  thing  fs  scored. 
COUNTER-TE'NOR  (Mus.)  one  of  the  middle  parts,  so 

called  because  it  is  as  it  were  opposed  to  the  tenor. — 

Counter- Tenor- Cliff",  the  name  given  to  the  C  cliff  when 

placed  on  the  third  line. — Counter-Tenor- Voice^  or  High' 

Tenor,  a  term  applied  to  the  highest  natural  male  voice. 
COUNTER-TI'MBERS  (Mar.)  those  short  timbers  in  the 

stern,  put  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 

counter. 

CO'UNTER-TIME  (Man.)  vide  Counter. 
OOU'NTER-TRENCH  tFort.)  a  trench  made  ^nst  that 

of  the  besiegers,  whidi  of  consequence  has  its  parapet 

turned  towards  them. 
COUNTER-TRI'PPING  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  two  beasts 

in  an  escutcheon  tripping  in  opposite  directions,  [vide 

Counter- Passant] 
COUNTER-VALLATION  (Fort.)  a  counter-line  or  ditch 

made  round  a  place  that  is  besieged,  to  prevent  the  sallies 

and  excursions  of  the  besieged. 
COU'NTER-VAIR  (Her.)  vide  Tair. 
COU'NTER-WORKS  (Mil,)  works  raised  in  order  to  min 

or  render  useless  those  of  Uw  enemy. 
COU'NTESS  (Her.)  the  wife  of  a  count  or  eari. 
COUNTIES  corporate  (Law)  are  cities  or  ancient  boroughs, 

as  London,  Bristol,  Chester,  &c.  on  which  our.  ancieni 

kings  bestowed  esiwcial  privileges.  S  Inst.  24S. — Counties 

PaUttine,  so  called,  a  patatio,  because  the  owners  thereof, 

namely,  the  Earl  of  Chester,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Duke 

of  Lancaster,  formerly  had  in  those  counties  jura  regaHa 

as  fully  as  the  king  hath  in  his  palace.   Bract.  1.  S,  c.  8. 

M :  4  Inst.  204 ;  Sdd,  Tit,  Hon.  1. 2,  c.  5. 
COU'NTING-HOUSE  (Com.)  an  office  in  which  a  merchant 

transacts  his  business. 
CouNTiNQ-HOusB  of  the  iin^$  hounkold  (Law)  a  former 

name  for  what  is  now  callea  the  Board  of  Greoi  Clotik 
COU'NTORS  (Law)  a  name  for  such  Serjeants  at  law  as  a 

man  retains  in  a  court  to  plead  his  cause. 
COUNTRY-DANCE  (Mut.)  a  lively  pointed  air  calculated 

for  dancing. 

COUNTY  (Po^.)  in  French  eomti,  and  Latin  comitatm  ^ 
B  name  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  word  j'hifie,  and 
is  employed  to  denote  the  several  portions  into  which  Uie 
kingdom  is  divided ;  namely,  England  into  forty ;  Wales, 
twelve;  Scotland,  thirty-three;  and  Ireland,  uirty-twa. 
This  mode  of  dividii^  England  is  said  to  have  wiginated 
with  Alfred,    [vtde  Countiesi 

COUNTY-COURT  (Law)  curia  comitatus,  a  court  held 
every  month  by  the  sheriff  or  deputy ;  also  a  court  held 
twice  every  year,  which  is  called  a  turn.  Braeton  passim  ; 
Glanvil.  1.  1,  c.  2,  &c  ;  Britton  passim  ;  Fleta,  I.  2,  c.  62; 
F.  N.  B.  152;  Cromp,  Jur.  fol.24].  The  power  of  this 
court  was  much  reduced  by  Magna  Charta,  c.  17,  and 
by  1  Ed.  4.  c  2. 

COUNTY-RATES  (Z.att>)  a  rate  which  is  assessed  on  every 
parish,  &c.  within  the  county,  collected  and  paid  by  the 
higli-constables  of  hundreds  to  tnasurers  appointed  by  the 
justices. 

COUP  (Mil.)  a  French  term  for  stroke  or  blow  used  on 
different  occasions ;  as—Coup  de  Canon^  a  cannon  shot— 
Count  de  Corde,  blows  given  with  a  W^'s  end. — Coup  de 
Mam,  a  sudden  and  unpr^tfdltv^ VtaoUts^CsM  i^^. 
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a  thniat  with  tbe  wmoti,^Co»^  Jourrtt  a  dod^  ihnist 
given  in  fencing. — Coap  de  Janme,  wa  underhand  blow, 
or  one  given  unfairly. 
.Coup  de  Partance  (Mar.)  the  signal  of  departure  which  a 
fleet,  or  a  ship  of  war.  makes  by  firing  a  canon. 

Coop  d'eeil  (Nat.)  that  first  glance  of  the  eye  with  which  it 
surveys  any  object  at  large* 

Covp  de  Soieil  (Med.)  erysipelas,  apoplexy,  or  any  disorder 
suddenly  produced  by  the  violence  of  a  scorching  sun. 

COUPANT  {Com.)  an  oval  piece  of  gold  or  silver  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  used  in  Japan ;  the  biggest  of  tbe  gold  ones 
weighs  an  ounce  and  three-fourtbi,  and  of  the  eilver  seven 
penDy-weights  and  a  half. 

COUPE  {Paint.)  French  for  the  rough  draught  or  design 
which  represents  the  inside  of  a  building,  Ac. 

COIPPE-GORGE  (Cut.)  a  cut-throat;  also  a  dangerous 
apot  or  avenue  where  a  man  might  be  way-laid* 

COlPPED  (f/n-.)  in  French  coufji,  an  epithet  for 
the  head  or  limb  of  any  beast  in  an  escutcheon, 
which  is  cut  evenly  and  clear  off,  in  distinc- 
tion from  erased,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
When  the  head  is  cut  off  dose  it  is  blazoned 
*  couped  close.' — Coupedt  or  Hum^,  is  also  en 

Stithet  for  a  cross  that  is  shortened  or  cut  so 
at  the  extremities  do  not  reach  the  out  lines  of  the 
escutcheon. — Couped  Pendants  are  those  pendants  that  are 
alternately  divided,  but  in  a  vertical  direction. 
COUPE'E  {Mech.)  a  mption  in  dancing  wherein  one  leg 
is  a  Ititle  bent  aiod  suspended  from  the  ground^  tpA  the 
other  makes  a  motion  forwards. 
COUPEXLE  {Mil.i  a  kind  of  tin  or  copper  shovel  whlcli  is 
used  in  the  artillery  to  fill  the  cartridges  with  guu- 
powderi  &c. 

COU'PLE  (Mech.)iito  things  of  the  same  kind  eet  tar^cthcr; 
alao  a  band  with  which  di^  are  tied. 

Couple  Close  {Her.)  an  ordinary  so  termed  from 
its  incloKing  by  couples  the  chevron*  It  con- 
tains the  fourth  part  of  tbe  chevron,  and  is 
always  borne  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  a 
chevron ;  as  **  SaMr,  a  chevron  between  two 
couples-dose,  accompanied  with  three  dnque- 
foils,  or  J  name  BetUon^ 

COU'PLED  Cdumau  {Archit.)  columns  di^KMod  in  pairs  so 
as  to  make  a  narrow  and  wide  interval  succeed  eadi  other 
alternately. 

COOTLES  {Carpent.)  rafters  called  tparst  and  framed 
together  in  pairs  with  a  tie,  which  is  generally  fixed  above 
the  feet  of  tne  rafters. — Main  couplet^  the  same  as  trusses 
tot  roofs,  which  support  the  roof  in  different  lays. 

COU'PLET  {Poet.)  the  division  of  a  hymn,  ode,  or  song,  &c. 
wherein  en  equal  number,  or  an  equal  measure  of  verses 
is  found  in  each  part. 

COU'RANT  {Sport.)  French  for  a  sort  of  dance. 

CouBANT  {Com.)  French  for  current,  as  the  price  amrunt^ 
the  well-known,  or  current  price. 

CouRANT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  beast  re- 
presented in  an  escutcheon  in  a  running  atti- 
tude, as  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  buck 
courant. 

COURANTI'N  (Ma.)  a  French  term  for  those 
fusees  which  carry  the  fireworks  from  one 
quarter  to  another  by  means  of  a  cord. 

COU'RAP  (Med.)  the  Indian  itch,  a  distemper  very  Com- 
mon in  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  East'  Indies,  whidi  is 
a  herpes  on  the  axilla,  groin,  breast,  and  face. 

COURBARIO.  (Bot )  the  same  as  the  H^menea, 

COUR^CyN  (Mil.)  a  Flrench  term  for  a  strana  piece  of  iron, 
wlueh  serves  to  connect  and  secure  the  mouhu  for  canon. 

CdURE'URS  (MU.)  a  French  term  for  a  sort  of  light  armed 
troops  that  go  on  reconnoitring  or  flying  parties. 


COURGE  (ArtJUt.)  French  for  the  stone  or  iron  crow  which 

sustains  the  false  raantle-tree  of  a  chimney. 
COURI'ER  (Polit.)  from  the  French  courir^  to  run;  a 

messenger  sent  express  and  in  haste.— CDKntfr  de  Cabbiet, 

a  state  messenger. 
COURIERS  de  Vhiet  {MU.)  messengers  attached  to  the 

French  array  for  the  conveyance  of  packages,  &c.  to 

and  fro. 

COURCVN  (Com.)  a  sum  equivalent  to  10  millions  of  rupeee, 
or  a  hundred  lacks,  which  is  used  in  accounts  at  the 
court  of  the  grand  Mogul. 

COURO'NDO  (Bat.)  a  tall  evergreen  tree  that  grows  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  juice  of  which,  taken  in  warm  whey,  cures 
the  dysentery,    liaii  Hist.  Plant. 

COURO'NNE  (Com.)  a  gold  coin  in  the  reign  of  Fhilin 
de  Valois,  forty-eight  oi  which  went  to  the  mark  of  gold. 
It  was  so  called  from  the  figure  of  the  crown  on  the  obverse. 

CouROHHX  de  Pieux  (MeiX.)  the  head  fi£  a  stake  whidi  is 
sometimes  bmind  round  with  iron  to  prevent  it  from  split- 
ting when  driven  down  by  the  rammer. 

COURONNEME'KT  (Fort.)  French  for  the  most  exterior 
part  of  a  work  when  besieged. 

COUROU-MOE'LU  {Bot.)  an  Indian  tree,  the  bark  of 
which,  taken  in  a  decoction,  is  reckoned  an  antidote  against 
the  bites  of  serpents. 

COURUA'CIER  (Archaol)  a  horse  courser.   2  JnslH.  719. 

COURSE  {Archit.)  a  continued  range  of  bricks  or  stones  of 
the  same  height  throughout  the  length  of  the  work. — 
Course  of  the  Face  of  an  Archt  the  arch-stones,  whose 
joints  radiate  to  the  centre.— Coar»  o/*  /^//hM;,' the  con- 
tinuity of  a  plinth,  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  to  mark  the 
separation  of  tbe  stories.  It  is  otherwise  called  Hiring- 
Course. — Course^  Barge,  vide  Barge  C<mrK.~Counef 
Blockings  vide  Blocking  Course.  —  Banding  course,  that 
which  runs  further  into  a  wall  than  either  of  the  adjacent 
courses  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  wall  tosetlier— 
HemUng  course,  the  same  as  Bonding  CuuTte,-~-Springing 
course,  vide  Springing  Course. — Course,  Stretching,  view 
Stretching  Course. — Course  in  Filing,  or  Slating,  a  row  of 
tiles  or  slates  disposed  with  their  lower  ends  in  the  same  level. 

CouRsa  (JUTar.)  in  French  route,  that  point  of  the  horizon 
or  compass  which  a  ship  steers  on.  The  Oblique  Course  is 
that  which  crosses  the  meridian  at  equal  and  oblique  angles. 

CouRSB  (Agric.)  a  turti  of  hay,  &c  laid  on  a  cart. 

Course  of  Exchange  (Com.)  vide  Exchan^. 

Course  Civil  {Law)  the  collection  of  Roman  laws  made 
by  Justinian.  —  Course  Ecclesiastical,  the  collection  of 
canon  law  made  by  Gratianus. 

COURSER  (Man.)  a  race-horse,  or  a  horse  for  service. 

COU'RSES  (Afor.)  in  French  basses  voiles,  a  name  by  which 
the  principal  sails  are  usually  distinguished  ;  thus^  when  a 
ship  sails  under  the  main-sail  and  tore-sail  only,  without 
lacmg  on  any  bonnets,  she  is  then  said  "  To  go  under  a 
pair  of  her  Courses."  . 

CouRSBS  (Med.)  vide  Catamena. 

COU'RSEY  {Mar.)  a  space  or  passage  in  a  ^lley  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  broad,  on  both  sides  of  which  slaves  are 
placed. 

CO'URSING  (Sport.)  is  the  pursuing  of  any  beast  of  chace, 
as  the  hare,  fo&,  &c.  with  greyhounds. 

COURT  (Lato)  curia,  the  King's  palace  or  mansion,  but 
more  especidly  the  pUce  where  justice  is  judicidly  admi. 
nittered.  These  are  generally  distinguished  into  tmpe^or 
courts  and  base  courts.  —  The  superior  courts,  otherwise 
cdled  courts  of  record,  are  those  which  have  power  to  hold 
plea,  according  to  the  course  of  the  Common  Law*  of 
red,  persond,  and  mixed  actions,  where  the  debt  or  da- 
mages is  forty  shillings  or  above,  as  tbe  Kin^s  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  &c. — Base  courts,  or  courts  nf>t  of  record, 
'uch  a.  have  power  t-j^h^d^fjlS^f  ^ftftjl^ft: 
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forty  ebtlKngs>  such  as  Courts  Baron,  County  Courts,  &e. 

1  Inst.  58.  117,  &c.  The  following  are  the  principal 
courts  arranged  under  these  two  general  hemda^—Admi- 
raUyt  vide  AdmimUy. — Court  of  Archet,  vide  Anhes. — 
Court-Baron,  a  court  which  every  lord  of  a  manor  has 
within  his  own  precinct,  being  an  Inseparable  incident 
to  the  manor  that  must  be  heffl  by  prescription,  and 
cannot  be  created  in  this  day.    F.  N,  B.  IS ;  1  Inst.  584 ; 

2  Ittstit.  968. — Court  ChaneerVt  vide  Chancery. -~Court 
tf  Chivairyt  otherwise  called  the  Marthai  Court,  curia 
mUitarit,  is  sud  to  be  the  fountain  of  martial  law.  It  is 
held  by  the  Earl  Marshal,  who  has  both  a  judicial  and  mi- 
nisterial power;  being  not  only  one  of  the  judges,  but  also 
seeiog  that  execution  is  done.  This  court  is  grown  almost 
into  aisuse,  except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
distinction  of  degrees  and  quality  by  correcting  encroach- 
ments in  matters  of  coat  armour,  precedency,  &c. — Court 
Christian,  In  distinction  from  the  civil  court,  or  lay-tribunal, 
takes  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  Christianity  only ; 
therefore  the  archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons,  &c.  are  the 
judges  in  such  courts,  which  are  also  called  ecclesiastical 
courts. — Courts  of  Conscience  are  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
small  debts  by  summary  process  before  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  They  are  so  called  because  the 
decisions  are  made  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience. 
The  first  court  of  this  kind  was  erected  in  the  City  of 
London  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII. ;  since  which  time  other 
courts  of  conscience  have  been  established  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  kingdom.— Consistory  court,  asortof  ecclesias- 
tical court  held  by  every  diocesan  bishop  in  his  cathedral 

the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  wtthm  his  diocese- 
Court  of  Delegates,  or  the  Great  Court  of  Appeal,  ap- 
pointed by  the  King's  commission  under  his  Great  Seal,  to 
represent  his  Royal  Person,  and  hear  all  causes  of  ap- 
peal now  made  to  him  from  the  other  ecclesiastical  courts. 
— Court  of  Equity,  uiy  court,  such  as  the  Chancery, 
where  deciuons  are  grounded  on  equity,  in  distinction 
from  courts  of  Common  Law,  such  as  the  court  of 
King's  Bench.  —  Courts  of  Gaerra,  courts  in  Scotland 
holden  upon  neighbours*  feuds  and  riots.  —  Court  of 
Hustinss,  the  highest  Court  of  Record  holden  at  Guild- 
hall, for  the  City  of  London,  before  the  Lord  Ma)[or  and 
Aldermen,  the  Sherifiii  and  Recorder,  which  determines  all 
pleas,  real,  personal,  and  mixed. — Court  of  Inquest,  vide 
Inquest. — Court  of  Inquiry,  a  meeting  of  "officers  who  are 
empowered  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  a  commander  of 
an  expedition,  6tc. — Court  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster,  vide 
Dutchq  of  Lancaster.— Court  Leet,  or  Leet,  a  court  be- 
longing to  the  lord  of  a  manor,  in  which  all  offences  under 
high  treason  are  inquired  into.  It  seems  to  be  derived 
from  lend  plebis,  signifying  curia  populi,  or  folkmote.  al- 
though the  word  is  not  UKd  by  any  of  our  ancient  law- 
writers,  and  does  not  occur  in  any  statute  prior  to  Stat 
27  Ed.  3,  c.  ^8.— Court  of  Marshalsea,  a  court  of  record 
to  hear  and  determine  causes  between  the  servants  of  the 
King's  household,  and  others  within  the  verge. — Court 
Martial,  a  court  for  trying  and  punishing  the  military 
offences  of  officers,  soldiers,  or  sailors.— Cour/  of  Peculiars 
is  a  branch  of  the  court  of  Arches,  to  which  it  is  p.nrjexed, 
liaviiig  a  jurisdiction  over  all  tb^  parishes  dispei'sed 
through  the  prnvi^^cfi  of  Canterbury,  etc, — Court  of  Pie- 
poxoder,  h  court  held  in  fairs  for  doing  justice  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  because  it  is 
usually  held  every  summer,  when  the  suitors  to  the  court 
have  dusty  feet  {pied  poudris.) — Prerogative  Court,  a  court 
estabtislied  for  the  tnal  of  all  testamentary  causes,  where 
the  deceased  has  lefl  bona  notabilia  withm  two  different 
dioceses.— Court  of  Requests,  a  court  of  equity  appointed 
for  the  help  of  such  petitioners  as  wish,  in  conscmnable 
cases,  to  deal  with  the  king  by  supplication ;  but  this  court 


k  now  quite  suppKMed^Owrf  of  ike  Lord  Stewrrd  ^fht 
Kin^s  House,  that  in  which  the  Lord  Steward,  or,  in  hk 
absence,  the  Treasurer  and  Controller  of  the  King's  lH>tts«- 
h<rfd,  or  the  Steward  of  die  Marshalsea,  mav  itiauire  into 
and  determine  all  treasons,  murders,  manstaughterB,  flc^, 
committed  in  amr  of  the  King's  palaces,  residences,  ftcr— 
Court  of  Star-chamber,  an  andent  court  wfaidi  took  cog- 
nizance of  all  maintainers,  rioters,  and  seditious  periMn. 
and  punished  them  as  if  the  offenders  had  been  convictBd 
at  law  by  a  jury,  &c  Hub  court  was  dissolved  by  Sta, 
16  &  17  Car.  1,  c.  \0.~Vnhert&y  Courts  are  the  Chan- 
cellor's courts  in  the  two  Universides  of  England,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  whernn  these  two  learned  bodies  enjoy 
the  sole  jurisdiction,  in  exclusion  of  the  King's  courts, 
over  all  civil  actions  and  suits  whatever,  whpn  a  scholar,  or 
privileged  person,  is  one  of  the  parties.  28  Hen.  3, 
A.D.  ]24t;  H  Hen.  8;  IS  Eliz.  c.  29. 

Court  bouillon  {Cook.)  a  particular  way  of  boiling  fish  in 
wine,  witli  spices,  &c. 

COURT-LANDS  (£aw)  domains  or  hinds  kept  in  the  lord's 
bands  to  serve  his  family,— Coitrt-iioW,  a  roll  containing 
an  account  of  the  number,  &c.  of  lands  which  depend  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor,  and  the  nature  of  the  tenants 
that  are  admitted  to  any  parcel  of  land,  &c. — Court-daySi 
days  in  which  courts  of  judicature  are  open,  and  pleas  held. 

COURT AOJD  {Man.)  a  cropped  horse. 

CuuRTAUD  (Gunn.)  a  short  kind  of  ordnance  used  at  sea. 

COURT£SY  [Lan)  a  tenure  not  by  right,  but  by  the  favour 
of  others.— CoKrfe<y  of  England,  a  tenure  whereby  a  man 
marrying  an  heiress  possessed  of  lands  in  fee  simple 
fee  tail,  if  he  have  a  child  by  her,  which  comes  alime  into 
the  world,  although  both  she  and  the  child  die  forifhwtth ; 
yet,  if  he  were  in  possession,  he  shall  hold  Uw  land  during 
life.  F.  N.  B.  149 ;  Kiteh.  159  j  Co.  Lit.  29,  30,  Ac. 

COURT AIN  (Fort.)  vide  CuHin. 

COURT-LANDS  {Law)  vide  CouH.  ' 

COU'SCOUS  {Cook.)  the  African  name  for  a  sort  of  paste 
made  of  the  flour  of  millet  with  some  flesh,  &c. 

COU'SIN  (Law)  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage. 

COU'SINET  {Archit.)  or  cushion,  the  stone  which  croWns 
a  pier  or  pledroit,  or  that  lies  immediately  over  the 
capital  of  the  impost,  and  under  the  sweep ;  also  an  orna- 
ment in  the  Ionic  capital  between  the  Abacus,  and  the 

Echinus, 

CousiNBT  {Mamn,)  the  first  stone  which  commences  a  vault 

or  arch. 

COUSSI'N  {Gunn.)  in  French  a  sort  of  wedge,  or  small  piece 
of  wood,  which  is  placed  under  the  breedi  of  a  cannon  in 
order  to  point  it  properly,  and  to  keep  it  steady  in  the 
proposed  direction. 

COUSSINE'T  (MU.)  French  for  a  wedge  fixed  between  tlie 
carriage  and  the  centre  of  a  mortar. — Coussinet  ^  Mamque- 
tnire,  a  bag  formerly  worn  by  a  Fk«nch  soldier  on  his  left 
side  beneath  the  cro&s-belt. 

COUSU'  {Her.)  vide  RempH. 

COUTBAU  de  Bois  {Mech.)  ou  Spaiule,  French  fbr  a 
wooden  instrument,  in  the  shape  of  a  diort  blunt  blade,  for 
pressing  down  earth,  &c. 

COUTHUTLAUGH  {Law)  one  who  knowingly  cherishes, 
entertains,  or  hides  any  outlawed  person. 

COUTOfN  (Bot.)  a  tree  growing  in  Candia,  resembling  tl^e 
walnut-tree,  which  yields,  by  incision,  a  pleasant  juice,  re- 
sembling Orleans  wine.   Bauh.  Pin. 

COUTOUBE'A  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Picrium  of  Lin- 
nieus. 

CO'UVERT  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  top  of  a  chief,  or  other 
ordinary,  over  which  something  hangs  as  a  covering. 

COVY  (Ftrtol.)  an  assemblage  of  wmMbwls,  paiticolariy 
partridges.  Jigitized  by  LiOOglC  * 
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CX>W  the  female  of  the  ipeciee  Bot  Towrm  in  th6 

Ldonean  system. 
COW.POX  iSwg.)  Tide  Vaccmation, 
paWARD  (Her.)  or  coued,  an  epithet  for  a 

lion  in  an  escutckeoD,  which  in  a  timorous 

mwuker  clappeth  his  tail  between  his  legs,  a? 

animals  do  m  case  of  extremity  and  fear ;  as 

be  beareth  '*  Argent  a  lion  rampant  cotr&rd, 

ptnpure,  name  Row*." 
<;<yyHAGE  (Bo/.)  or  Cotv-Itch,  the  Dotichos 
^l:if$ieM -of.  Linneeus,  ap -anmial. —  Cow- Parsley,  or  Cow- 
'   w«ied,  the  Chierophyllum^lve^re^Cow-Qfxake,  ti»  Bfiga 

media,  a'  perennial. — Cow-Wheat,  a'weed'growiDg'ambog 
.  com. 

Cowl  {Ecc.)  &  sort  of  hoodf  such  as  is  worn  by  monks. 

COTVNER  (Mar.)  an  arched  part  of  a  ship's  stem. 

COWEH'S  Glands  (Anat.)  three  large  muciparous  glands 
.  situated  before  the  prostate  |;land  of  the  male. 

CCXWRING  (Faicon)  the  quivering  of  young  hawks,  which 
shake  their  wings  in  sign  of  obedMnce  to  the  old  ones. 

CCyWRY  (Con.)  or  Gowry,  a  testaceous  animd,  the  C^aa 
of  Linnaeus,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  liinax,  which  is  said 
to  have  the  power  of  leaving  its  shell,  end  forming  a  new 
one.  The  uiells  are  univ^e*  and  remarkable  for  their 
liigh  polish.  These  animals  lire  in  sand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tea. 

CowBT  (Com.)  is  used  as  a  coin  in  India. 

C<ywSLIP  (Bot.)  the  Primula  of  Linnwu,  a  perennial. 

CO'XA  (Aaat.)  another  name  fat  the  Itdmtm. 

CO'XCOMB  {Bot.)  ride  Cockscomb. 

COXE'NDIX  {Anat.)  the  hip-joint. 

COYNS  (jPrtW.)  vide  ^iw. 

CRAB  {EnU)  the  Caacer  of  Lmnsus;  a  sent  of  shell-fish 
which  eveiy  year  cast  off  their  old  didls  with  much  pain 
and  difficulty. 

Cbab  (Mar.)  in  French  petU  cabeitant  a  sort  of  wooden 
pillar  which  rests  upon  sockets,  like  a  ci^tan ;  also  an  en- 
^ne  of  wood  with  three  daws,  used  at  laonchiog  or  heav- 
ing ships  into  dock. 
Crab  {Mech.)  a  machine  fixed  in  the  ground  st  the  lower  end 
.   of  rope-walks,  and  used  in  stretching  the  yam;  also  a 
,   machine  used  by  masons  and  others  for  raising  large 
weights. 

CRAfB-TItEE  (Bot.)  the  Pyrus  malut  tylvestris  of  Linneeus. 
CRA'BBIKG  iFalcon.)  is  said  of  hawks  when  they  stand 

too  near,  and  fight  with  one  another. 
CRA'B-LOUSE  (Enl.)  a  species  of  pediadus  which  infests 

the  axilla  and  pudenda. 
CRAfBRO  (Ettt.)  the  hornet,  alai^  kind  of  wasp,  the  Vespa 

crabro  of  Linnaeus.    According  to  Fabricius  it  includes  a 

division  of  the  genus  ^Mpe,  having  the  lips  short  and 

homy. 

CRA'B'S      (Nat,)  a  stone  in  a  crab-fish,  resembling  an  eye, 

which  is  used  medicinally. 
CRA!B-YAWS  (Med.)  the  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of 

ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  callous  lips,  so  hard  that 

it  is  difficult  to  cut  them. 
CRA'CCA  (Bo<.)  the  Ervum  fetnuperMim  of  Linnaeus. 
CRA'CKER  (Meek.)  a  kmd  oC  firework  which  cracks  end 

fiiee  about. 

CRA'CKING  (Archit.)  a  fissure  in  a  building  from  some  de- 
fect in  the  foundation,  or  in  the  materials. 

CRA'CKNELS  (Cook.)  a  sort  of  cakei  baked  hard,  lo  as  to 
crackle  under  the  teeth. 

CRACKS  (Vet,)  or  Chopi  in  the  heels  of  horses,  which  are 
sores  that  are  either  constitutional  or  arise  from  unclean- 
liness. 

CRADLE  (Mar.)  1 .  A  standing  bedstead  for  wounded  sea- 
■  aeo,  instead  of  a  hammock.   2.  A  machine  made  of  stout 
ilil-doth,  for  the  purpose  o[  shipping  and  aBshi[^ing 


hones.  3.  A  tunber  flrame  made  along  the  outside  of  a 
ship,  in  order  to  conduct  her  smoothly  uid  steadily  into 
the  water  what  she  is  to  be  launched.    ,  .  ..,  ■..•;:)  !  > 
CRADLif4^rcM^).i5de,C«^ft;     /     .  ..  u       .l.-y.  » 
^^BL*(Ar^.);5'.pito^Be  :rflS||ft»d'tt>,  ifl3)a'KrQi8?n^eaa 
'<  newly  8etf''to  hitod«'-it  heing  pressed  by  the  bec^ 

clothes. 

CRAT)LING  (Arckit.)  the  mass  of  timber-work  disposed  in 
arched  or  vaulted  colings  for  sustaining  the  lath-andj 

plaster. 

CRAFT  (Mar.)  all  manner  of  lines,  hooks,  ifets,  &c.  forfish; 
ing.  —  Small  cra/l  are  vessels  used  in  the  fishing  trade,  as 
hoys,  retches,  lighters,  smacks,  &c.  ,    ,  ,■ 

Cravt  (Mech.)  or  handy-craft,  an.y  mechanioal  u-t  or  tr^e. 

CKiEPALE  (Med.)  k^mtmaii,  every  disorder  of  the  head  pro- 
duced by  the  excessive  drinking  of  wine.  Gal.  in  Hippo* 
crat.  sect.  5,  aph.  5. 

CRA'IERA  (Mar.)  a  small  vessel  of  lading;  ahoy  orsmack 
mentioned  in  Pat.  S.  A.  2 ;  Stat.  14  Car.  2.  c.  27. 

CRAIL  (Mech.)  an  instrument  used  in  catching  fish. 

CRAKE  (Om.)  a  sort  of  Starling;  the  ttumui  cyneiuM  of 
Linneeus. 

CRA'KE-BERRY  (Bot.)  the  Empetrum  nigrum  of  Uaama. 

OR  A'MBE  (Gram.)  a  repetition  of  words,  or  saying  the  same 
thing  over  again. 

Caaubb  (Bot  )  i^f»^  a  name  ^ven  by  the  ancients  to  the 
Brauiea,  or  cfuibage,  from  which  it  is  however  distin- 
guished by  modem  botanists.  When  boiled  or  eaten  aee- 
cond  time  tt  was  reckoned  to  create  nausea;  whence  Uie 
proverb  Am  Mfif^  #«nM-«i,  to  which  Juvoud  aUudes.  Juo. 
Sat.  7.  V.  154. 

Oeeidit  mjtffw  mmte  nptti'la  nM^iilni. 

Caio  de  R.  Rust.  c.  157 ;  Dioicor.  1.  2,  c.  147 ;  PUm.  I.  20, 
c.  10  ;  Atken.  1.  9,  c.  2 ;  Geopon.  1.  12,  c.  17. 
Crambe,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  15 
Tetradj^namiOf  Order  2  Siliquosa. 

Generic  Characters.    Cai..  perianth  four-leaved;  leqfiets 
ovate. — Cor.  four-petalled,  cruciform;  petals  lar^,  ob- 
tuse; c/aiM  erect,  spreading.— Stam.  ^/am^n^j  six  ;  an- 
thers simple  ;  a  melliferous  g/and  between  the  corolla  and 
the  stamens.— PiST.  germ  oblong;  style  none;  stigma 
thickish- — Per.  berry  dry,  globose ;       simple,  roundish. 
Species.    Tlie  species  are  perennials  or  shmbs,  as — Crambe 
maritima,  seu  Bratnca  maritima.  Sea  Colewort,  a  pe- 
rennial, and  native  of  Europe.  —  Crambe  Hisjtantea, 
Spanish  Colewort,  a  perennial. — Crambe  Tartana,  sea 
Tartaria  Ungarica,  a  native  of  Hungary  and  Tar- 
tarv.    But  the — Crambe  Jruticosa,  Shrubby  Colewort, 
and  the — Crambe  strigosa,  seu  M^gwrnm,  Rough-leaTed 
Shrubby-leaved  Colewort,  are  shrubs.     Cku.  Hist. 
Plant,  far. J  Baulf^  Hisl.i  Bauh.  Pin.i  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat,  Baton.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant.;  Toumef.  Inst, 
Crambb  is  also  the  Buntas  spinosa. 
CRAMBION  (Med.)  nfUf^^im,  a  decoction  of  cabbage- 
CRA'MBO  (Spor/.)  a  play  in  ihyming,  in  which  he  that  re- 
peats a  word  that  was  said  before  foifeits  something. 
CRA'MP  (Med.)  aspasmodic  affection  which  causes  a  violent 

distortion  of  the  nerves,  muscles,  &c. 
Cramp  (Falcon.)  a  disease  to  which  hawks  are  subject  in  their 

wings  from  cold,  which  affects  them  in  their  soaring. 
CRA'MP-FISH  (Ich.)  another  name  for  the  Torpedo, 
CRA'MP-IRONS  (Mason.)  irons  which  fasten  stones  in 
buildings ;  also  grapling  irons  to  lay  hold  of  an  enemy's 
ship.  ' 

Cramp-irons  (Print.)  irons  nailed  to  the  carriage  of  the 
press  to  ran  it  in  and  out. 

CRAMPIT  (Ma.)  the  chape  at  the  bottom  of  the  scabbard 
of  a  broad  sword,  called  by  the  French  i^ia)T0&.  rvide 
BotenM^  Digitized'byXjOOQlC 
8  X  fi 
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CttAMiPONNE'E  (Her.)  an  epithet  fot  a  croM 
in  coat-armour.  .  A  erou  cramponnee 
called  because  it  has  a  crainp  or  crampoon 
each  end,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

CRAMPCVON  {Mfch.)  vide  Cramp. 

CRAMPCyONS  {MiL)  iron  instrumente  fastened 
to  the  shoes  of  a  storming  party,  to  asust  them 
in  climbing  a  rampart. 

CRANAGE  (Law)  crann^umf  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
crane  in  landing  and  shipping  wares  at  a  wharf. 

CRA'NBERRY  {Bot)  a  pale  red  berry,  of  a  tart  taste, 
which  is  the  fniit  of  the  Vaccinium  oxifcoccus  of  Linnsms. 
Hie  berries  are  also  called  Mossberries,  Moorberries,  Fen- 
berries,  &c.  because  the  plants  grow  in  bngs  and  fens.  The 
name  of  Cranberry,  which  belongs  to  the  tree  as  well  as  the 
fi-uit,  originates  probably  in  the  crookedness  of  the  pedi- 
cles at  the  top,  which  resemble  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
crane. 

CRANE  (Orn.^  a  sort  of  heron,  five  feet  in  length,  with  a 

bald  head,  the  Ardea  GrutoT  Linnseus. 
CiiANE  (Astron.)  a  southern  constellation,    [vide  Grus"] 
CRA'NE-FLY  {Ent.)  a  sort  of  insect,  the  Tipula  of  Lin- 

nsus.  which  much  resembles  the  gnat. 
CRANEQUIER  {MU.)  French  for  an  archer  who  served 

both  on  foot  and  horseback. 
CRA'NE'S  BILL  IBU.)  an  English  name  for  the  Geranium 

and  Erodium  of  Linnsua. 
Crakb's  Bill  (Sti;;g.)  a  pair  of  pincers.  ^ 
CRA'NGOR  (/cA.)  the  Prawn,  a  sort  of  SquiUa. 
CR  A'NICHIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clus  SO  Gynandria, 

Order  1  Diandria. 

(jeneric  Charaaers.  Cal.  tpathes  wandering;  perianth 
.none.  —  Cor.  pelalt  five,  oblong;  nectary  vaulted.-— 
Stam.  anthers  pedicelled- —  Fist,  germ  obovate,  ob- 
lique ;  stigma  funnel-form.—- Per.  capsule  oblong ;  seeds 
numerous. 

Spfcies.   The  species  are  all  natives  of  Jamaica* 
CRANIOLA'RIA  {Bot )  a  genus  of  phuiU,  Class  14  Didy- 
namia.  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  inferior  four-leaved; 
leajlets  linear;  perianth  superior  ovate,  inflated.— Coe. 
one-petalled ;  tube  very  long  and  narrow ;  border  flat ; 
ytperlip  entire;  lower  tip  three-cleft. — Stam. ^laments 
TOur,  loigth  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  simple. 
— PisT.  germ  ovate;  style  6Iiform  ;  stigma  thickish,  ob- 
tuse.—Per.  coriaceous,  two-valved ;  seed  nut  woody. 
Species.   The  only  species  is,  the — Craniolaria  amua,  seu 
Martynia  craniolaria. 
Craniolaria  is  also  the  Gessneria  craniolaria. 
CRANIO^OGY  (Eth.)  from  «fiM-,  the  skull,  and  a»v.(, 
doctrine ;  the  discovering  of  men's  characters  and  faculties 
flrom  the  external  appearances  of  |^e  skull,  which  is  a  sub- 
ject of  modem  enquiry. 
CRA'NIUM  (Anat.)  the  akull,  or  superior  part  of  the  head, 
formed  by  tile  compages  of  all  Uie  bones  of  the  head, 
which,  like  a  helmet,  defend  the  brain  from  external  in- 
juries. 

CRANK  {Mar.)  or  Crank-sided^  an  epithet  for  a  vessel  when 
she  cannot  bear  her  sail,  or  can  bear  only  a  small  part,  for 
fear  of  oversetting.     A  ship  is  also  said  to  be  crank  by  the 

f round  when  her  floor  is  so  narrow  that  she  cannot  be 
rought  on  the  ground  without  danger. 
CnANK  {Meeh  )  a  machine  resembling  an  elbow,  except  that 
it  is  in  a  square  form,  projecting  out  of  an  axis  or  spindle, 
which  by  its  rotation  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  pistons  of 
engines  for  raising  water;  also  the  draw-beam  of  a  well.— 
Crank-voheely  a  machine  for  rope-making,  fixed  on  an  iron 
spindle  or  axis,  with  a  handle  for  turning  it.— Cranks  are 
also  iron  braces  which  tnpport  the  Imtems  on  the  poop- 
quarters. 


CR A<NNOCK  (Arckeeal. )  an  andent  measure  of  com.  Gu- 

tular.  Abbct.  GUutm.  MS.  f.  39. 
CRA'NTZIA  {Bvt.)  the  same  as  the  Trieera. 
CRA'NZlA(Bot.)  a  genus  of  planu  called  after  Joachim' 

Cranu,  a  Gennan  botanist.  Class  5  Pentandriot  Order  1 

Monogynia. 

Generic  Characters.    Cal.  perianth  five-parted  Cor.  m- 

tals  five,  oblong,  sessile. — Stam.  Jilaments  five,  broad  at 
the  base;  anthers  roundish,  incumbent. — Pist.  germ 
subglobular ;  stvle  cylindric ;  stigma  three-Iobed,  obtuse. 
— Pbr.  berry  aobotei  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  only  spedes  is  the— Cr/rn:r(i  aculeata,  &o- 
polia  PauUinia  Kaka-toddali,  a  shrub  of  Malabar. 
CRAPA'UD  {Gunn.)  French  for  a  gun-carriage  without 

wheels,  on  which  a  mortar  is  laid. 
CRA'PAUDINE  (Ftff.)  an  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse; 

called  also  a  tread  upon  the  coronet. 
CRAPE  {Com.)  alight  transparent  stufl^,  resembiine gauze, 

made  of  a  raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted  in  the  railf. 
CRA'PULA  a  surfeit. 

CR  A'SIS  {Med.)  ttfSrtt,  from  xi^mw/M,  to  mix ;  a  proper  con- 
stitution, or  due  temperament  of  the  humours. 

Chasis  {Gram.)  a  contraction  of  two  i^lIables  into  one. 

CRASPE'DIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngeneaiat 
Order  Ptdy^amia  tegregata. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  but  littie  known 
at  present. 

CRA'SPEDON  (Med.)  »firwih>,  a  disorder  in  the  mnda, 
when  it  hangs  down  in  the  form  of  a  thin  oblong  mem- 
brane.  Aret,de  Caw.  et  8^if.  Morb.  1.  1,  c.  8. 

CRA'SS  A  Arteria  (Asust.)  vide  Aorta.— Crassa  Meuinx.  [vide 
Dura  Mater"] 

CRASS  A'ME'NTUM  {Anat.)  the  coagulated  portion  of  blood 
when  suflered  to  cool  at  rest. 

CRASSE'NA  {Med.)  saline,  putrefactive,  and  corrosive  par- 
ticles, which  produce  ulcers  and  tumours  of  various  sorts. 

CRA'SSINA  (Bot.)  ihe  Zennia  paucijhra  of  Unnxua. 

CRA'SSULA  ^Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  so  called  from  the 
thickness  of  its  leaves.  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  5  Pnr- 
tagynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cai.  perianth  one-leaved,  five-cleft.— 
Con. petal*  five,  long  and  linear;  nectaries  five. — Stah. 
foments  five,  subulate ;  anthers  simple. — PisT.^^miM  five, 
oblong;  styles  the  length  of  the  stamens;  stigmas  obtuse. 
—Per.  CMsules  five,  oblong ;  seeds  many. 
Species.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  mostly  perennials  or  shrubs,  some  few  annuals, 
and  biennials,  as  —  Crassula  coccinea,   seu  Cotyledon, 
Scarlet-flowered  Crassula. — Crassula  ^fiava,  seu  Sedum^ 
Yellow-flowered  Crassula.— CrawuZajKrr/^ta/a,  seu  Aloe. 
— Crassula  dSekatomat  Forked  Crassula,  Ac. — Bat  tlue 
Crasttda  subutatOf  Awl-leaved  Crassula,  ia  an  annual,  as 
also  the — Crasnla  vertkUlaria,  Whotl-flowered  Crassula, 
&c. ;  and  the — Cnutula  barbala,  ia  a  biennial. 
Crassula  is  also  the  TiUea  aauatica,  Arc.  the  Olhamia  tenit^ 

lima,  and  a  species  of  the  Gaytonia. 
CRA'STINO  (Law)  The  morrow  t  a  word  used  wtUi  certain 
return  days  of  writs  in  the  bwtnning  of  terms,  as  Crastime 
Animarumy  the  Morrow  of  All  Souls  in  Michaelmas  Term ; 
Crastino  Purificationis  beata  Marim  Virginis  in  Hilary 
Term;  Crastwo  Ascenshnis  Domini  in  Easter  Term ;  and 
Crastino  Sancia  Trinitati*  in  Trinity  Term.  Stat.  51  ffeu.  S, 
St.  3  andS;  S3  en. S,  c. 21 1  16  Car.  1,g.6;  24 Geo. 3, 
c.  48. 

CRAT.^'GONUM  (Bot)  vide  Melampyrum. 
CRATi^'GUS  (Bot.)  ututm-m^  the  WUd  Service-Tree,  a 

plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  astringent.    Theopkrast,  Hist. 

Plant.  1.3,  c.  15. 
Crat£ous,  in  the  Liunean  syttem,  agCBOs<M[plan&LplasslS 


CRA 


Gas 


Oenfric  Character.  Cal.  perianth  omAmved.'^Coit,  p^alt 
fire,  roundish. — St AU.jUamenls  twentj;  anthers  round- 
ish.— PisT.  germ  iDferior ;  ttyie$  two ;  fiigtiuu  headed. — 
Pbr.  berr^  fiethy ;  seeds  two. 

.  Species.  Tfiis  genus  consists  chiefly  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
hardy  and  deciduous.  OB—Cratagut  aria,  MespiiuSt  Aria, 
seu  SorbuSf  White  Beam  Tree, — Cratagus  tonnifuilis, 
MespUuSttenSorbuSf'WUd  Service,  Sorb,  or  Maple-leaved 
Service.— Cro/ic^tM  cocei^  seu  Osjfoeantha,  Great  Ame- 
rican Hawthorn  — Cratagus  OxyacarOha,  Common  Haw- 
thorn, or  White-thwD. — Cralagut  axaroiust  Asarolus, 
Axarolier,  &c.<—Cratsegu*  eordala,  MapIe-leaTed  Haw- 
thorn, &c.  Bauh.  Hist.PlaiU,s  Bavh.  Pin.  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park,  Thenf,  Bat.;  Raii  Hist.PiaiU,t  Tournef.  Instit. 

CRAT;£OGONUM  {Bat.)  the  Barttia  A^na  oftiDDieus. 

CKATCH  (Huib.)  a  rack  for  hay  or  straw. 

CRATCHES  (Vet.)  a  stinkins  sore  in  a  horse's  heel. 

CRATE  {MeiM.)  a  large  wicker  case  in  which  earthenware 
is  packed. 

CRA'TER  {Ant.)  Kf»rn(,  either  from  xforiw,  to  contain,  or 
■f^wiifbi,  to  mix;  a  very  large  wine-cup,  a  goblet,  out  of 
which  the  nncients  poured  their  libations  at  feasts.  Poil. 
Onomast  1.  4.  $  16. 

Cratek  (S^nl.)  the  hole  or  vent,  as  in  Mount  i£tna,  which 
belches  out  fire.    Suet,  in  Cat.  c.  51. 

Crater  {Fnlcon.)  any  line  on  which  hawks  are  fastened 
when  reclaimed. 

Cratxr  {A^ron.)  Kp«riif,  the  cup;  a  southern  constellation, 
the  number  of  whose  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  7 ;  to 
^dio  8;  to  Hevelius  tO;  and  in  the  British  catalogue  SI. 
Tata  is  supposed  by  Hy^nus  to  be  the  cup  which  Apollo 
gave  to  the  Corvus,  or  Raven.  Hygin.  Astron.  Poet.f 
PtoLMmag.  1.7,  c.S, 

CRATES  {  Ant.)  1.  Engines  of  war  used  by  the  ancienU  to 
cover  their  workmen  as  they  approached  a  besieged  town. 
Ca:  de  Bdi,  Gall.  1.7.  c.81;  Veget.  1.4,  c.6;  Lipt.Po' 
liore,  I.  I,  c  7.   2.  An  iron  grate  used  before  prisons. 

CRATE'VA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dudecandria, 
Ordn  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cas^ perianth  one-leaved,  four-cleft. 
— Cor.  petals  four;  cfaws  slender. — STAU.^ments  six- 
teen or  more,  bristlefom ;  anthers  erect,  oblong. — Fist. 
germ  on  a  veir  long  filiform  pedicle ;  style  none ;  stigma 
sessile,  headed. — Pkr.  fleshy. 
Sjiecies.  The  species  are  trees,  as — Craleva  gynaadra,  seu 
Anona,  Thin-leaved  Crateva. — Crateva  tapia,  Tapia,  seu 
Anrma, Apioscorodon,KaMalus Americana^  Smooth  Cra- 
teva, or  GKrlic  Pear,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  &c.— 
Crateva  Marmelos,  Cydonia  exotica^  Bilanus,  seu  Cova- 
lam.  Prickly  Crateva,  native  of  India. — Cratexa  re/igiosa, 
called  in  Otaheite  Pura  taruru,  which  is  planted  in  their 
burial  places,  and  is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  their  idols. 
Baah.Hit4.;  Marcgr.Pis.BrasiL;  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 
Crateva  is  also  the  same  as  the  Capparis. 
CRATI'CULA  (Chem.)  the  bars,  or  grating,  which  cover 

the  ash-hole  in  a  furnace. 
CRAVA'KE  {Archa-ol.)  to  impeach. 
CRA'VEN  (Law)  or  Cravent,  a  term  of  rntroach  in  the  an- 
cient trial  by  battle,  which  the  vanquished  party  used  when 
he  yielded.   If  the  appellant  joined  battle,  and  cried  era- 
.   ventf  be  was  to  lose  lioeram  legem  .*  if  the  appellee,  he  was 
-   to  be  hanged.   2  Inst.  248,  &c. 
CRAW  {Om.)  the  stomach  of  a  bird. 
CRAW-FISH  {Ent.)  vide  Cray-fsh. 
CRAWL  (Afar.)  a  sort  of  pen,  or  place  of  ctmfinement, 
by  the  sea-side,  formed  by  a  banier  of  stakes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confining  fish. 
.CRAX  {Om.)  Curassow,  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Aves, 
Order  Gallinte. 

Generic  Character.  BiU  strong,  tluck.—rai/ large,  straight, 
expansile.  H 


Species.   The  prindpd  species  are,  the — Cm*  cbofor,  the 
Crested  Curassow.— Crii*  /'aux^  Cashew  ConiMnr.-— 
Crax  vociferanSf  Crying  Curassow. 
CRAY  {FalMH.)  a  disease  in  hawks  which  hindert  their 

muting ;  it  is  much  like  the  pantass. 
CRAY'ER  (Mar.)  a  sort  of  small  tea-vessel. 
CRAY-FISH  (Ich.)  asmallsort  of  lobster,  the  Giffivr  o<tecu< 

of  Linnseus. 

CRA'Y0N(/'aiirf.)8  pencil  of  any  sort  of  colouring  stuff  made 
into  paste,  and  dried  fordrawine  in  dry  colours  on  paper,  ftc. 
CRE'A  {Anat.)  vide  Tibia, 

CREAC£'NTRUM{i4ii<.)  abollow  iron  for  interhuding  meat. 
CREAM  {Nat.)  the  thickest,  richest,  and  most  subsUntial 

part  of  milk.-— Cmim-iMi<rr,  has  a  kind  of  oil  upon  it, 

which,  when  boiled,  serves  various  medicinal  purposes. 
Cream  of  Tartar  {Chem,)  or  the  Bitartrate  ofPotashf  a  salt 

prepared  from  the  lees  of  wine. 
CREANCE  {Falcon.)  or  Criance^  a  fine,  small,  long  line, 

fastened  to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she  is  first  lured. 
CREA'NSOR  {Lavf)  or  Creditor t  one  who  tnisU  another 

with  any  debt,  money,  or  wares.   Stat,  38  Ed.  3.  c  5 1 

F.  N.  B  66. 
CREAST  (//«-.)  vide  Crcrf. 

CREAT  {Man.)  an  usher  to  a  riding-master,  or  a  gentleman 
educated  in  a  riding-school  for  the  pnrpoi*  of  teaching  the 
art  of  horsemanship. 

CREDENTIALS  (PolU.)  lettere  of  credit,  particularly 
those  which  are  given  to  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries. 

CRE'DIT  {Lavi)  a  right  which  lords  had  over  th^  vassals, 
to  oblige  them  to  lend  money  for  a  certain  time. 

Credit  {Com.)  a  mutual  loan  of  merchandises,  &c  on  the 
reputation  for  hones^  and  solvency  the  parties  n^o- 
tiating. — Letters  of  credit,  letters  givoi  by  merchants  to 
peraons  whom  they  can  trust  to  draw  money  from  their  cor- 
respondents. 

Credit,  or  Creditor,  is  also  the  name  for  that  side  of  a 
Merchant's  Account  book,  whidi  contains  what  is  owing 
to  him,  or  he  has  to  receive  in  distinction  from  the  de^ 
hit,  or  debtor  side,  conttiining  what  he  has  to  pay. 
CREED  {Ecc.)  a  summary  of  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Christian  fiiith,  of  which  three  are  allowed  by  the  canons 
of  the  church,  viz.  The  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  the  Nicene  Creed.    Fvide  Apostles,  &c] 
CREEK  (Com.)  that  part  of  a  liaven  where  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  sea.  It  is  also  said  to  be  a  shore,  or  bank, 
whereon  the  water  beats,  runoiog  in  any  small  dumnel 
from  the  sea. 

CREE'PER  {Mech.)  an  instrument  of  iron  resembling  a 

grapnel,  for  dragging  along  a  river. 
Crbepra  (Om.)  a  name  for  a  sort  of  birds,  the  Certhta  of 

Linnseus,  which  are  dispersed  through  every  country  of 

the  ^lobe.  They  have  an  arched  UlT,  and  feet  formed  for 

walking. 

CRE'MAILLE  {Fort.)  the  inside  line  of  a  parapet,  which 

i«  broken  in  a  manner  to  resemble  a  saw. 
CREMA'STER  {.4nat.)  a  muscle  of  the  testes,  by  which 

they  are  suspended  and  drawn  up. 
CREME'NTUM  Comitatus  {Law)  the  nme  given  by  the 

sheri&  in  their  accounts  to  the  improvement  of  the  King's 

rents.    Hale  Sher.  Acc.  p.  36. 
CRE'.VIER  {Med.)  a  sort  of  crapuU. 
CREfMNOl  {Med.)  the  lips  of  uloen;  also  the  labia 

of  the  female  Pudenda. 
CREMCNA  (Mus.)  an  appellation  for  the  superior  sort  of 

violins,  which  were  originally  made  at  Cremona. 
CRE'MOR  {Chem.)  Cream,  or  any  substance  fUiatiog  on  the 

top  of  a  liquid,  and  skim  ned  <m. 
CRE'N^  {Bot.)  Incisions  in  the  edges  of  leaves. 
CRENA'TUS  {Bot.)  crcnate ;  an  epithet  for  leaves  that  are 

jagged,  or  have  the  edges  cut  jritb  mtgular  or  £iVtulA(\i9i> 

cisures,  as  in  Prunula  /arinM^^^^^m  ioMie-^^ 
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leaf  is  cut  into  Mgments  of  Bmall  circlet  it  is  said  to  be 
okutely  crenate^&nA  when  the  larger  segmenU  have  smaller 
ones  upon  them,  it  is  said  to  be  aoubl^  crenate.  The  same 
^itbet  is  Applied  to  the  corolla  in  Ltnum,  Dianthus,  Chi- 
nensis,  &c.  and  to  the  nectary  in  Narcitsus  triandrus. 
When  the  edge  of  a  leaf  is  cut  into  very  small  notches, 
Linnaeus  applies  the  epithet  crenulate. 
CRENAU'X  {Fort,)  French  for  smalt  openings,  or  loop- 
boles,  which  are  made  through  the  walls  of  a  fortified 
town. 

CRB'NKLES  (JWar.)  or  crm^fe;  small  ropes  spliced  into 
Uie  bolt-rcqpes  or  the  sails  of  the  main-mast  and  fore-must, 
and  fastened  to  the  bowling  bridles  to  hold  by  when  the 
bonnet-wil  Is  taken  off. 

CRENELLATED  PA  R APET  (Fort.)  an  embattled  parapet 
with  loop-holes  to  fire  through. . 

CRENELLE'  {Her.)  or  embattled;  one  of  the  lines  by 
which  ordinanes  of  all  kinds  may  be  ttiversi- 
fiedi  It  is  made  in  form  like  the  battlements 
of  a  castle>  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  as 
in  tlie  annexed  figure,  "  He  beareth  azurf,  a 
bend  crenelle  or,  which  were  the  arms  of 
Scarron,  the  famous  jester  and  comic  writer, 
whose  wife  was  mistress  to  Lewis  XIV. 

CRE'NULATE  {Boi,)  vide  Cww/a. 

iCRE'OLE  {Polit.)  a  person  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  but  of 

European  origin. 
CR&PANCE  \Vet.)  a  chop,  or  scratch,  in  a  horse's  leg, 

^ven  by  the  shoe  of  a  hinder  foot,  which  oflen  degenerates 

into  an  ulcer. 

CREPA'RE  oadum  (Laxo)  to  put  out  the  eyes;  the  punish- 
ment for  which  was  a  fine  of  GOt.  Leg.  H.  I ,  aoud  Brompton. 

CREPATIO  (Med.)  or  Cr^tura  ;*the  breaking  or  crack- 
ing  of  any  seed  in  the  boilmg. 

CREPATU'RA  (Med.)  an  intestinal  hernia,  according  to 
Paracelsus. 

CRETIS  (Ba,)m  phint  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Plin,  1. 21,  c.  16. 
Crbpis,  in  the  Linnean  tyttem.  Class  19  S^ngenesiat  Order  1 
Pd^gamia  aqMO*. 

Generic  Ckaraeter.   Cm.  common  double.— Cor.  com- 
pound imbricate ;  coroUets  hermaphrodite ;  proper  one- 
pet^led.-^STAM.  JUamentt  five,  capillary ;  anther  cylin- 
dric— PisT. germ  someVhat ovate ;  ttifle  filiform ;  stomas 
two,  reflex. — Pan.  none ;  calyx  roundish ;  seed  solitary ; 
receptacle  nuked,  with  cells. 
Species.   The  species  are  of  different  kinds,  as--Crepis 
barbatOf  seu  Hieracium,  Spanish  or  bearded  Crepis,  or 
Purple-eyed  Succory  Hawkweed,  a  biennial.  —  Crepis 
fcetida^  Seaecio,  seu  Er^eron,  Stinking  Crepis,  or  Suc- 
cory Hawkweed,  a  biennial,  and  native  of  Britain,  &c. 
^Crepis  tectorium^  HedypnmSt  seu  Cichorium,  Smooth 
Crems,  or  Yellow  Succory,  an  annual,  &c.  Dod.Pempt.j 
Bauh.  Hist.  Plant.;  Bauh.  Pin.f  Ger.  Herb.g  Park. 
Theat.Botau.i  Rati  Hist.  Plant. 
Crevis  is  abo  the  Aparg^  hirta. 

CREPITATION  (CAem.)  the  crackling  noise  made  by  some 
salts  during  ^e  process  of  calcination,  otherwise  called 
detonation. 

CstFiTATlON  (<Svr^.)  the  noise  made  by  the  bones  when  the 
surgeon  moves  a  limb  to  assure  himself  by  his  ear  of  the 
existence  of  a  fracture. 

CREPITUS  AuM  {Bat.)  vide  Lycoperdon. 

CREPU'NDIA  {Ant.)  signifies  generally  the  swath-bands 
and  other  appuel  proper  for  young  children,  but  particu- 
larly those  taings  which  were  exposed  with  young  chil- 

-   dren,  as  rings,  jewels,  &c,  by  whidi  they  could  be  recog- 
nised, or  wiiich  would  serve  as  an  bducement  for  others 
10  take  charge  of  them. 
Plant,  Citt.  act  3,  teen.  1. 

Km  Mc  cnpwitfa  foMM.  9K»iueiM  ilk  «^ 
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Tereni.  Heaui.  act.  4,  seen.  1. 


■  i  ■  ■■-  jKtuB  erpomtniam  do  UU,  it  dwito  omuiIuM 
Sttnho;  €t  turn  dieo  ut  mvm  eum  pnttb  tapamtl, 
Si  manrttur,  nt,  frpen  partn  met  dt  notlrii  bonu. 

The  crepundia  were  called  v*V«"f^'"»  hy  the  Greeks. 
Heliod.  Mthiop.  \.  4;  Don.  in  Tereni. j  Long.  Ptutor.  1 ; 
Salnm.  in  Vopit.  Aurel.  c.  4 ;  Scft^.  de  Torq.  c.  S,  Ac. 

CREPU'SCULUM  {Attron.)  The  Twilight,  or  the  time  from 
the  first  dawn,  or  appearance  of  the  morning,  to  the  rising 
of  the  sun ;  and  in  the  evening  the  decline  of  the  dav« 
until  the  setting  of  the  sun.  This  usually  begins  and  mew 
fUiout  18  demes  below  the  horizon. 

CRESCE'NDO  {Mm.)  or  abbreviated  Crete s  an  Italian  term 
in  music'books,  signifying  that  the  notes  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  gradually  swelled. 

CRE'SCENT  {Astron.)  an  appellation  for  the  new  moon, 
which,  as  it  begins  to  recede  from  the  sun,  shows  a  small 
rim  of  light  terminating  in  horns,  or  points,  [vide^jtfro- 
nomy"] 

Crbscent  {Archit^  a  range  of  buildings  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  or  half-moon. 

Cbescemt  {Her.)  is  the  half-moon  with  the  horns  turned 
upwards^  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  It  is  used 
either  as  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  for  the  second  sons  of  families, 
and  those  descended  from  him.  It  is  said  to 
be  tnotUant  when  the  points  look  towards  the 
top,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  ;  inverted  when 
the  points  look  towards  the  bottom ;  turned 
when  they  look  to  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield ;  and  eon- 
tumed  when  they  look  to  the  sinister  side.  Two  crescents 
are  said  to  be  adossed  which  have  their  backs  towards  eadi 
other,  and  aJfroiUed  when  their  points  look  towards  ekA 
other. 

Crbscert,  Order  of  the  {Her.)  an  order  instituted  b;^  Ma- 
homet II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  declared  hinnel ' 
chief  and  head  of  iu  The  insignia  consisted  of  a  gold 
crescent,  with  sinople  or  green  enamel,  encircled  |)y  pre- 
cious stones,  or  diamonds.  The  motto  is,  **  Doisee  f  oteM 
impleat  orbem.** 

Crescent  {Vet.)  a  defect  in  the  foot  of  a  horse  iriien  the 
coffin-bone  falls  down,  and  presses  the  sole  outwndsa 

CRESCENT-SHAPED  {Bot.)  vide  LumU. 

CRKSCENTED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross  hamng  a 
crescent  at  each  end.  * 

CRESCENTIA  {Bot.)  a  ^nus  of  plants,  called  aRer  Pietro 
Crescendo,  an  Italian  wnter  on  agriculture.  Class  14  Did^' 
namia.  Order  9  Angiomenniai  in  Fftnch  Calt^astter,  Cnttr, 
in  English  Calabasn-lree, 

Genenc   Characters.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  two- 
parted;  divisions  roundish.— Cor.  one-petalled ;  tube 
.  gibbous;  6or</fr  erect,  five-cleft. — Stau. ^lamenis  foar, 
subulate ;  anthers  incumboit. — Pist.  germ  pedicelled, 
ovate;        filiform;  stignm  headed.^pRR.  wnyoval; 
seeds  very  many. 
Species.   The  two  species  are  the^Crescentia  cujele,  sen 
Cujeie,  Narrow-leaved  Calabash-Tree. — Cresceniu  cu- 
curbitina.  Broad-leaved  Calabash-Tree. 
CRE'SPINUS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Berberie. 
CRE'SPULUM  {BoL)  another  name  for  the  BupkMmim. 
CRESS  {Bot.)  or  I^adies  Smock,  the  Cardamine,  some  spe- 
cies of  which  are  biennials,  the  rest  perennialB.^ — Bastard 
Cress,  the  Th/atpi,  a  biennial.— Garden  Cress,  the  Lep^ 
diam  tathum,  an  annual,  whiah  is  cultivated  as  a  aalad^ 
Indian  Cress,  the  Tropitohm,  an  annual^Rock  Cms, 
another  name  for  a  species  of  Candy-tuft,  the  Iberit  mk^ 
caulis. — Rocket  Cress,  the  FeUa,  an  annual. — Swine* 
Cress,  the  Cochlearia  coronopus. — ^Water  and  Winter  Cress, 
the  sisymbrium  Ttatfurtium,  a  pereimi^  or,  acoordii^  te 
some,  an  annual.         ^.^^^.^^^  COOglC 
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CRE^A  iBot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Cla»  8  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digyaia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved;  Uafiett 
ovate. — Coa.  one-petalled ;  tube  bellied;  border  five- 
parted. — Stah.  ^amra/f  five,  capillary;  anthers  round- 
uh. — PisT.  germ  ovate ;  tt^Us  ovMe ;  etigmas  umple. — 
Per.  capsule  ovate ;  seeds  single. 

Species.   The  tiro  species  are  tne — Cressa  Cretica,  Anth^ 
ti»t  Quamodit^  Rett  Chatnapilhys,  Ac^Cressa  Indtca. 
Hiey  are  both  shrubs  and  natives  of  Crete. 
CRE'SSl^T  {MiL)  any  great  light  upon  a  beacon  or  watch 

CRE/SSIS  (Bot,)  vide  Cardamum. 

CREST  {Her.)  any  figure  placed  upon  a  wreath,  coronet, 
or. cap  of  maintenance  above  the  helmet  or  shield. 

Crbst  {Mil )  a  tuft  of  feathers ;  a  plume  or  tassel  generally 
worn  on  the  helmet;  the  use  of  which  is  of  great  antiquity, 
[vide  Crista'] 

Ckkst  of  a  Paraph  {Port.)  or  of  the  Glacitt  the  superior 

surface,  or  top  of  the  parapet>  Stc. 
Cit£ST  {Mech.)  an  imagery  or  carved  work  to  adorn  the 

head,  or  top  of  any  thing,  like  our  cornice. 
Crrst  {Bai.)  vide  Crested. 

Crest  }  Naf.)  the  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a  bird. 
■  Crest  Fallen  {Vet.)  is  said  of  a  horse  when  the  upper  part 

of  the  neck  on  which  the  mane  grows,  does  not  stand 

upright,  but  hangs  either  on  one  side  or  other. 
CKE'ST-TIJLE  {Archit.)  a  tile  on  the  ridge  of  a  house. 
CRE'STED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cock,  or  any  other  bird, 

having  its  comb,  in  an  escutcheon,  of  a  different  tincture 

from  Its  body.  Tlie  tincture,  in  that  case,  must  be  named; 

as  a  "  cock,  argent,  crested,  or,  &c." 
Crested  {Bot.)  cristatut,  an  epithet  for  some  flowers  and 

anthers  that  have  an  appendage,  like  a  crest  or  tuft. 
CRE'SWELL  {Mech.)  the  broad  edge  or  verge  of  the  shoe 

sole. 

CRETTA  {Mitt.)  a  ^enus  of  earths,  of  the  Calcareous  Order, 
which,  by  a  chemical  analysis,  is  found  to  consist  of  car- 
bonate' of  lime,  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  few  extraneous 
substances.   It  is  friable ;  effervesces  with,  and  is  soluble 
in  acids  ;  calcines  in  the  fire,  but  does  not  vitrify. 
Species.   The  principal  species  are  as  follow : — Creta  scrip- 
toria, seu  Calx  creta.  Common  Chalk. — Creta  pulveni- 
tenia,  Native  Lime. — Calx  ^ranulata,  seu  Calx  testacea, 
a  calcareous  substance,  which  serves  as  a  nidus  for  the 
Testudo  Midas  to  lay  its  eggs  in.    It  is  composed  of 
shells  and  corals. — Creta  squamosa^  Agaric  Mineral,  &c. 
CRETA'CEOUS  Acid  {C/iem.)  vide  Carbonic  acid. 
CIlETE  (Fort.)  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  in  a  forti- 
fication, trench,  &c. — CrSte  d'un  chemin  cou\xrtt  the  high- 
est peak,  or  part  of  a  covered  way,  or  any  other  work. 
CRE'THMON  {Bot.)  vide  Crithmum. 
CRE'TIS  {Ant.)  from  cerno,  to  decide;  a  space  of  time  which 
is  given  by  a  testator  to  an  heir  before  he  enters  upon  an 
estate.    If  he  did  not  resolve,  at  least  within  one  hundred 
days,  he  was  to  lose  his  estate.   Cic.  ad  Attic.  I.  IJ,  ep.  12; 
Varr.  de  Lat.  Ling.  1.  5,  c.  8 ;  Isid,  Orig.  I.  5,  c.  24. 
CRE'VET  {Mrch.)  a  melting  pot  used  by  goldsmiths. 
CRE'VICE  {Fort.)  a  chasm  or  hollow  in  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance. 

CREVI'SSE  {Ent.)  Cray-fish. 

CREW  {Mar.)  the  companv  of  sailora  belonging  to  a  ship, 

boat,  or  any  kind  of  vessel. 
CRE^WEL  {Mech.)  fine  worsted. 

CRE'WET  {Mech.)  or  cruet^  a  phial  or  narrow-mouthed 

glass  to  hold  oil  or  vinegar. 
CREUX  {Sculpt.)  a  term  signifying  the  reverse  of  relief; 

thus,  to  engrave,  en  creuxt  is  to  cut  below  the  surface. 
CRI  {MU.)  French  for  the  motto  written  upon  colours. 
CRVANCE  {Fakon.)  vide  Creance. 


CRI'BBAGE  {SpoH.)  a  sort  of  gwse  played  with  oardr. 
CRI'B-BITING  (Alan.)  a  bad  habit  among  horses,  which  is 

often  occasioned  by  their  uneasiness  in  breeding  of  teeth. 
CRI'BBLE  {Husband.)  coarse  meal,  a  little  better  than  bran. 
CRIBRA'TION  {Chem.)  the  sifting  of  powder  through  a 

fine  sieve. 

CRIBRIfaRME  {Anat.)  or  cribrosum,  a  name  for  the  eth- 
moid bone. 

CRIC  (Gufrn.)  or  Cricq,  French  for  a  machine,  whick  is 
used  for  dragging  up  a  piece  of  ordnance.  Crw  is  alto  the 
name  of  a  poignard  used  by  the  Malayan  people. 

CRICELA'SlA  {Med.)  nfiwnt^i^im,  from  «f«*»f,  a  ring,  and 
•A«mw,  to  drive ;  the  name  of  an  ancient  exercise,  Teiy 
simitar  to  the  modem  one,  of  driving  a  hoop.  Orihat. 
I    Med.  1.  6,  c.  26. 

CRICK  {Med.)  a  sort  of  cramp  or  pain  in  the  neck. 
ICRI'CKET  {Ent.)  a  little  insect  haunting  ovens,  &c. 

Cricket  {Sport.)  a  game  with  bat  and  ball,  &c. 

CKI'CO  aryteettoides  {Anat.)  from  8  "ng,  afv^m,  a 

drinking  cup,  and  ifAf ,  likeness ;  two  muscles  of  the  glotta, 
called  lateralis  and  posticus,  which  open  the  rima  by  pull- 
ing the  ligaments  from  one  another. — Crico-Pharyngeus, 
vide  Cnnxtrictor-Pharungis. 

CRICOl'DES  {Anat.)  from  V»<>  «  ring,  and  ir^t,  libeoess; 
a  cartilage  of  the  harynx,  or  wind-pipe. 

CRICO-THyROmES  {Anat.)  from  a  ring,  an 
helmet,  and  likeness ;  an  epithet  for  a  pair  of  muscles, 
arising  from  the  fore  part  of  the  cricoides,  and  ending  in 
that  called  sculiformis. 

CRi'MlNAL  {Laiv)  relating  to  crimes,  or  having  the' dia- 
racter  of  a  crime,  a» — Criminal  Law,  Criminal  Conversationt 
Stc. — Crim.  Con.,  abbreviation  for  criminal  conversation. 

CRIMKODE  {Med.)  *fty,r^^  from  Vju>f«f,  bran,  and  iSVf, 
likeness;  branny,  an  epithet  for  urine  which  deposUs'a 
branny  sediment 

CRfMNON  {Med.)  Kftfum,  a  coarse  sort  of  meal,  made  of 
zea  and  wheat,  from  which  a  drink  was  made,  recom- 
mended often  by  Hippocrates.   H^omit. 'de  Morb^L 
Ac.;  Gal.  Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippoarat. 

CRIMP  {Com.)  an  agent  for  Cod -Merchants. 

CRIMPS  {Polit.)  persons  who  decoy  others  into  the  hud  ot 
sea -service. 

CRl'MSON  (Paint.)  a  fine  deep  red  colour. 

CRIMSON  GRASS-VETCH  {Bot.)  the  Lathynu  niaoOa 
of  Linnanis. 

CRINA'LE  {Ant.)  a  hairpin. 
!  CRINATA  (Bot.)  the  Pavelta  cajra  of  Linnaus. 

CRINATED  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Crinite.    [vide  CrinitusJ 

CRI'NED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  animal  having  its  beard 
of  a  difPereiit  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

CRI'NELLS  (Falcon.)  vide  Crinitet. 

I  CRINES  VITIUM  (Nat.)  the  tendrils  of  the  vinet.— Crirni 

poll/pi,  the  fins  of  the  polypus. 
CRI'NGLE  (Mar.)  in  French  h  erseau  de  betUines,  a  small 
I  hole  formed  in  the  bolt-rope  of  a  sail,  by  intertwisting  the 
'  strand  of  a  rope  alternately  round  itself  and  through 
I  the  strands  of  the  bolt-rope  till  it  becomes  threefold  and 
I    assumes  the  shape  of  a  ring. 

!  CRINITES  {Falc.)  or  Crinellst  small  black  feathers  in  a 
1    hawk,  like  hair  wout  the  sere. 

CRINI'TUS  iBot.)  crmite,  an  eptdiet  for  some  flower* 
having  long  hair,  or  beards  resembling  hair,  as  in  Phleum 
crinitutn  s  also  an  epithet  for  fronds. 
;  CRINODEVDRON  (Bot.)  from  alily,  and  A>V>  « 
tree ;  a  genus  of  punts,  Class  16  ManoMphiaf.  Order  ^ 
Decandria. 

Generic  Characters,  Cal.  none. — Cor.  bellshaped ;  petals 
six,  oblong.— Stam.  ^laments  ten,  erect ;  aiUfteitt  ovate. 
— PisT.  germ  superior,  ovate;  style  sufatdate.— PBIU. 
cap«.&  coriaceous;  thrg^g^|g.mjlj|^^ 
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Sfieciet,  Ths  mgl*  woetAea  m  a  mpeib  crergreen  branch- 
ing tree*  with  a  body  of  Mv«n  feet  in  diameter,  a  natite 

6f  Chili. 

CRINODES  {Med,)  from  erinis,  the  hur;  a  name  for  col- 

lection*  of  a  fluid  in  the  cutaneotu  follicles  of  the  face  and 

breast,  which  appear  like  black  spots. 
CRINCyMENON  {Ant.)  r*  K^x^wci,  the  issue  in  a  suit  of 

law,  which  Cicero  calls  the  Qmsstio.    Cu.  Or.  I.  2,  c.  10. 
CRINOMY'RON  (Med,)  »^u.»^,  from         a  lily,  and 

jH4f    ointment :  an  ointment  of  lilies. 
CRPNON  {Bot.)  ufum,  a  red  lily;  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 

accoi^iag  to  Pliny.    Dioscorides  also  speaks  of  the  crinun 

asa  purple  flower.   P^.1.31,c.5;  Duucor.  J.  3,  c.  1 16. 
CRINO'NES  {Med.)  a  sort  of  cutaneous  worms  which  breed 

in  the  flesh  of  children. 
CRI'NUM  {Bot.)  from  v**".  a  lily  j  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6 

Haeandriot  Order  1  Moncgynia. 

Generic  Characters.  Cor.  one-petalled;  ^uie  oblong;  bor- 
der aix-auted.-~STAM.  Jiament*  tixt  subulate;  anthert 
oblong,  linear.— Pi8T.|r»-/R  inferior;  filiform ;s/j^fna 
three-cleft — Pkr.  eapnue  subovate. 
Speda,  ThMe  species  have  bulbous  roots,  of  which  the 
two  MlowiOj^  are  the  princifnl:— Cn'nam  Atiaticum, 
BuUine  AwUiea,'  AmaryUu,  LUium  Zeytaaicum^  Radix 
loxicaria^  seu  BeUutta-p'Ja-talif. — Crinum  Americanum, 
seu  Lilio-asphodelut,  Great  American  Crinum,  Ac 

Crimuh  is  also  the  name  of  the  A^aparUhiu,  the  AvaarylUs 
falcatot  latifdia  purpurea  et  xeylamca}  Cyrtanthtu  oUiquuSt 
and  the  Curtanmus  angutti^ta, 

CRIOBCLIUM  (^n<.)  from"  Mftit,  a  ram,  and  j9«>a#,  to  knock 
down ;  the  saenfice  of  a  ram  by  knocking  it  down  with  b 
hatchet.  Finnic,  de  Error.  Prof.  Relis.  p.  37 ;  Tttrneb. 
Advt  I.  27,  c.  21 ;  Salmas,  in  Lamprid.Hdiogab.  c.  7. 

CRICCERJS  {Ent.)  a  division  of  \he  gen\x»  cr^ocepkalus, 
according  to  Fabricius,  comprehending  those  insects  of 
that  genus  that  have  the  jaw  bifid  and  the  body  oblong. 

CRIO'GENES  (Med.)  nfwy».nt,  an  epithet  for  ceruin  tro- 
chees recommended  by  Paulus  >Egineta  for  cleansing 
sordid  ulcers.    P.  Aginet,  1. 7,  c,  12. 

CRIOMY'XUS  {Med.)  n^m^n,  an  epithet  for  persons 
abouiidiDg  with  mucus  in  the  nose. 

TO  CRPPPLe  {Mar.)  to  damage  a  ship  in  her  masts,  rig- 
ging, yards,  Ac. 

CRI'PPLINGS  {Carpent.)  short  span  or  piles  of  wood 
against  the  side  of  a  house. 

CRrSIMOS  (Med,)  >f>'rifM«,  critical ;  an  epithet  implied  to 
those  days  on  which  a  crisis  happens. 

CRl'SIS  (Med.)  nflrHf  from  to  determine;  most  com- 
monly signifies  that  sudden  change  in  the  symptoms  of  a 
disorder  from  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  ter- 
mination, whether  it  will  be  favourable  or  unfavourable. 
This  is  divided  into  an  imperfect  or  perfect  crisis ;  the 
former  not  clearly  determining  the  disease;  the  latter  that 
which  terminates  decisively  either  one  way  or  another. 
Hippocrat.  de  Affect.  Sfc. 
.  Crisis  is  likewise  used  by  Hippocrates  for  the  solution  of  a 
disorder  which  precedes  recovery.  Hippocrat.  Pracejfi. 
Also  for  the  secretion  any  noxious  humour.  Hippocrat, 
de  Art. ;  Gal.  Exiles, 

CRI'SOM  {Ecc.)  vide  Chritom. 

CRISPATU'RA   {Med.)  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 

membranes  and  fibres. 
CRI'SPED  {Bot,)  y\d.e  Cmpus. 

CRI'SPIN  (C'lif.)  a  name  given  to  shoemakers,  of  whom 

St.  Crispin  was  said  to  be  the  patron. 
CRI'SPUS  {Bat)  curled,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  [vide 

Curied^ 

CRI'STA  {Ant.)  >ApHt  the  crest  t  the  upper  part  of  the 
helmet,  which  served  either  for  ornament  or  terror  among 
the  vndenta. 


Virg,  jEn,  1. 9,  t.  365. 
<Eh,  1.  8,  v.  6S0. 

TtrrSnlm  mrtit  galtm,Jlsmma»^  vomeniem. 

The  custom  of  wearing  crests  was  introduced,  according  to 
Herodotus,  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  used  either  horse-Bair 
or  the  feathers  of  birds.  Herodot.  I  7,  c.  69,  &c. ;  Pofy6. 
I.  6.  c.  yi  ;  Strab.  I  14;  SU.  Ual.  I.  10,  v.  399;  PUn.  \.  7, 
C.56  ;  Lamprid.  in  Hfliogab.  c  19;  Veget.  1. 1,  c.  20,  ^Ci 
Lips,  de  Milit.  Roman.  1.  3,  dial.  5. 

Crista  {Bot,)  the  Catalpina  pufcherrima  et  crista  of  Un^ 
nana — -CrisU  Galli.  the  Rhinanthus  crista  galli,-~Cnaim 
Pavonia,  the  Guilandina  bonducelia. 

CRISTA  GALLI  {Anat.)  a  process  of  the  Ox  £(Aim^. 

CRISTATUS  (Bot.)  crested.    {y'lAe  Crested] 

CRITHE  {Med.)  barley;  a  grain  mncli  recommended 
by  Hippocrates. 

CRITHMUM  (Bot.)  and  nfSI/Mf,  a  plant  which 

stren^hens  the  stomach,  provokes  urine,  and  opens  ob- 
structions in  the  uterus.  Hippocrat,  de  Nat,  MuL  j  Dioi- 
cor,  1.  2,  c.  157 ;  Plin,  1.  26.  c.  8. 

CaiTHHtiM,  m  the  Linnean  system^  the  Eckinophora  annom, 

CRITHO'DES  {Anal)  from  .ft«.(,  barley,  and  JJ^  like; 
protuberances  shaped  like  barley. 

CRl'TICAL  DAYS  {Med.)  are  those  days  whereon  there 
happens  a  sudden  change  of  tlie  disease,  or  on  which  it 
comes  to  the  crisis.— Crtfica/  it^ns,  signs  taken  from  a 
crisis,  either  towards  a  recoveryor  otherwise. 

CRITICI  {Med.)  critical  fevers,  which  terminate  with  « 
lateritious  sediment  in  the  urine. 

CRITO'NIA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Kuknia. 

CRl'ZZELLING  (Mech.)  a  kind  of  roughness  which  arises 
on  the  surface  of  some  kinds  of  glass,  particularly  that 
which  is  made  of  black  flints,  a  crystallized  sand,  &c, 

CRCVATS  {MU.)  a  regiment  of  horse  formerly  in  France;  so 
called  because  at  first  they  were  of  the  country  of  Croatia. 

Croats  {Man.)  or  Cravats,  horses  brought  from  Croatia,  in 
Hungary,  which  for  the  most  part  beat  upon  the  hand, 
and  bear  up  to  the  wind;  viz.  bear  their  necks  high,  thtust 
out  their  noses,  and  shake  their  heads. 

CRCVBYLUS  {Ant.)  Mf«^«A»«,  a  caul  to  wear  on  one's  head, 
or  a  roll  of  hair  braided,  which  belonged  to  the  men,  in 
distinction  from  the  corymbuSf  which  belonged  to  the 
females ;  and  the  xcor^ttu,  peculiar  to  boys.  Thucyd.  Hist, 
1. 1,C.6;  PoU.  1.2,  ^  3:  Pelron.70;  Interpret  in  Hkw^; 
Tertuil.de  Virg.  Vri.c.  10;  Salmas.  Exereit.  Plin  p.5S6. 

CROCARDS  {Com.)  a  sort  of  money  for  some  time  current 
in  England. 

CROCHES  {Sport.)  the  little  buds  about  the  top  of  a  deer's 
horns. 

CROCHET  DE  TRANCHEE'  (Fort.)  the  further  end  of 
a  trench  or  boyau,  which  is  purposeiy  carried  to  conceal 
the  boyau,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  enfiladed. 

CROCI  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  anthers. 

CROCIA  {ArchaoL)  the  crozier  or  pastoral  staff  so  called, 
a  simiiilvdine  crtuis,  which  bishops,  &c*  had  the  privilege 
of  bearing. 

CROCIA'RlUS  {Archaol.)  the  cross-bearer,  who,  like  our 
verger,  went  before  the  prelate,  and  bore  his  cross. 

CRCCIAS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance in  colour  to  the  crocus  or  safiron.  PUn,  L  37,  cll. 

CROCIDE  Covfectin  {Med.)  u  confection  recommended  by 
Myrcpsus  de  Autidof. 

CROCIDl'XIS  {Med.)  k^kJ^h^  a  fiital  symptom  in  some  dis- 
eases, where  the  patient  gathers  up  the  bed-clothes,  aad 
seems  to  pick  up  substances  from  them. 

CR(yCINUM  {Med,)  nfiium,  the  oil  of  saffron.  Diosear. 
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CR(VCIS  (Bot,)  wtmlt,  a  hcfb  80  ctlled  from  hs  coloor.  PUm, 
I.S7.C.  17. 

€R(K;KET  {Archk,)  from  the  French  eroc,  a  hook;  an  or- 
nament placed  at  the  angles  of  pedimenti,  cano^et,  &c. 
resembliDg  the  budt  at  trees  and  the  opening  leam  in  the 
spring  season. 

CROCODES  {Med.)  a  name  for  trochees  of  a  saffron  colour. 

CROCODILE  {Zool.)  an  amphibious  animal  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  the  Lacerta  crocodilus  of  Linnsus,  which  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Nile.  It  is  covered  with  bard  scales^  which 
cannot  easily  be  pierced,  except  under  its  beUy.  It  has  a 
wide  throat>  with  several  rows  of  teeth,  sharp  and  separate, 
which  run  into  one  another.  Though  its  four  legs  are 
very  short,  yet  it  runs  with  great  swiftness,  but  cannot 
easily  turn  itself.  It  is  very  long-lived,  has  a  v6ry  piercing 
sight,  and  buries  its  ^gs  lu  the  sand,  that  the  hieat  of  the 
sun  vm  hatch  them,    [vide  Crocodilus'} 

CROCODILE'A  {Jj,t.)  «f««^iM,  the  sweet  excrament  of 
the  land  crocodilOf  from  which  women  made  an  excellent 
wash  for  the  face.   Plm.  1.  28,  c.  8. 

CROCODILOI'DES  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Atrael^U* 

CROCODI'LUS  {Num.)  the  crocodile,  which  is  ^ 
a  native  of  Egypt,  was  employed  as  a  symbol 

•  of  that  country  on  medals,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure  of  a  medal  of  Julius  Cesar.  The  in- 
scription AEGYPTO  CAFTA.  GoUx,  Nu- 
«». 

CROCOMA'GMA  (Med.)  mf^y^ium,  from  saffron, 
and  it^ftMj  dregs ;  a  trochee  m-ide  of  the  dr^  of  cnl  of 
sa&on.  and  other  spices.   Plin.  1. 21,  c.  20. 

CROCCKTA  (Ant.)  a  woman's  garment  of  saffron  colour,  of 
which  Aristojrfianea  speaks  undra  the  name  of  Mfmmrii. 
Interpret  in  Aristoph.  Ran.g  Plant.  AuU  act.  3,  seen.  £, 

-  V.  47;  Cic.  de  Anup.  Resp.  c.  90;  ApuL  ApoL  p.  4S2; 
Salmas.  ad  TertuU.  de  Pali:  ^       r  r 

CKOCOTA'RII  {Ant.)  dyera  of  safinm-coloured  garments. 

Plata.  Aul.  act.  S,  seen.  S,  v.  47. 
CROCOTTA  {Zool.)  vide  Corocotta. 
CROCUS  {Bot.)  Mfitut,  saffiron  or  crocus,  a  bulbous  plant 

celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity  for  the  beauty  of  ito 

-  colour  and  iu  fiimnce. 
Horn,  Hymn,  in  Pan. 

TAeocrit.  Idyl.  8. 

Ai  ^  (Ura  {KvliM  MflnM  tmim  ituf0 

Virgil,  in  Cir, 

atatA.  3,  sylT.  1. 

Si(aiigi)iMrweti 

On  account  of  its  fragrance  an  infbdon  in  irine  was 
wrinkled  in  the  theatre  and  (m  the  spectatwa. 
Jforl.  1. 5,  epig.  25. 

Spargtn,  tt  <fo«o  jur wifwilM  Miw. 

lAUsret.\.% 

It  wM  supposed  by  some  to  derive  its  name  ray*  *«  b  Mfmt 
ImaXht  from  blowing  in  the  cold  weather ;  but  Ovid  ucribes 
its  name  to  the  youth  Crocus,  who  was  dunged  into  this 
flower. 

Owl.  Metam  \.  4. 

At  to  its  meJicfawl  viitaes,  saffioa  waa  mkauaA  a  molt 


ndile  cordial,  a  stmgthener  of  the  heart  and  vital  spirits, 
a  resistor  of  putreftction,  and  good  m  all  kinds  of  malig- 
nant disorders.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1. 7,  c.  S ;  Cte.  de 
Orat,  1.  3 ;  Dioicor.  1. 1,  c.  25 ;  Sen.  Epist.  90,  Ac. ;  Plin, 
1.  21,  c.  6;  Sueton.  in  Ner.  c.  25. 
Cbocub,  Iff  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  1  Momenta. 

Generic  Characters.   Cal.  spathe  one-leaved.— Coa.  tube 
simple;  dorder  six-parted ;  divisions  ovale.— ^tav. ^fila- 
ments three,  subulate;  anthers  sagittate.— Pist.  germ 
inferior ;  style  filiform ;  stigma*  three,  convolute. — ^Pbr. 
capsule  three-celled,  three-valved ;  seeds  several,  round. 
iSpectM.    Two  species  of  this  well-known  bulbous  plant 
are  distinguished,  namely — Crocus  i^cinalis,  sativuSt 
seu  autumnalis.  Officinal  Crocus,  or  Samon,  and — Craeuf 
vemus,  Spring  Crocus.   The  former  of  these  has,  ac- 
cording to  Hailer,  a  three-homed  stigma  that  is  odorous 
and  aromatic,  which  the  vernal  crocus  has  not.   It  is  not 
known  of  what  country  the  crocus  is  indigenous. 
Caocus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ixia  6ul6odicum. 
Caocus  {Chem.)  a  name  given  by  the  old  chemists  to  !• 
several  metalhne  preparations  calcined  to  deep  red  0  A 
or  safton  colour,  as — Croau  Antimomi,  or  Me/o^  v  ^ 
lorum,  sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony.  Crocus  9. 
Marlis,  green  vitriol  exposed  to  the  fiA  till  it  be-  (Vif^ 
comes  rM,  which  was  marked  by  the  character  ^ 
^g'  1.— Crocus  Veneris,  copper  calcined,  marked  with  the 
ooaracter^.  2. 
CROFT  {Arthaol.)  a  little  close  adjoining  to  a  dwelling* 

house,  enclosed  for  pasture,  arable,  or  any  particular  use. 
CROISADE  {ASiL)  vide  Crutade. 

CROI'SES  {Ecc.)  pilgrims  who  wore  a  cross  on  tbdr  gar- 
ments. 

CROIX  DE  ST.  LOUIS  {MU.)  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  a 
French  military  order  instituted  by  Lewis  the  Great  in 
1693,  of  which  the  King  is  grdnd  master.  The  cross 
consists  of  an  enamelled  golden  fleur  de  lis.  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  button-hole  of  the  coat  by  means  of  a  small 
ribbon,  crimson-coloured  and  watered.  On  one  side  is  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis,  with  this  inscription,  iMdavicus  magnus 
instituit  1693 ;  on  the  reverse  a  blazing  sword,  with  the 
words  Bdlica  virtutis  prtcmium. 

CROME  {Husband.)  a  fork  with  long  prongs. 

CROMMYXYRE'GMA  {Med.)  nf^^lyf^,  acid  and 
fetid  eructations  resembhngtbe  smell  of  onions, 

CRONE  {Mech.)  French  for  a  round  low  tower,  covered  at 
the  top  like  a  windmill,  standing  by  the  sea-side,  or  the 
river^de,  and  turning  on  a  pivot,  for  the  purpose  of  load- 
ing and  unloading  cargoes. 

CR(>N£T  ( Vet.)  or  coronet,  the  hair  which  grows  over  the 
top  of  a  horse's  hooC 

CaoHST  {Mech.)  the  iron  at  the  end  of  a  tilling  spade. 

CROOKb  {Mus,)  curved  tubes  occawooally  applied  to  trum- 
pets and  horns,  and  made  move^le,  for  the  purpose  of 
tuning  them  to  different  keys. 

CROOTES  (Ma.)  a  substance  found  about  tiie  ore  in  lead 
mines. 

CROP  (Husband.)  the  produce  of  any  thing  which  is  sown 

in  a  field. 
Chop  {Om.)  the  craw  of  a  bird. 

CROfPlO  {Bot.)  a  small  fruit  like  the  Ethioi^  pepper. 

Clus.  Hist.  Rar.  Plant. 
CRO'PPING  ( Vet.)  an  operation  of  cutting  tile  can  or  tails 

of  horses  short. 
CRCQUANTS  {PoUt.)  a  ftction  which  committed  great 

depredations  in  some  parte  of  France  during  the  sixteoith 

century. 

CROQUETS  {Cook.)  ^  certain  compound  made  of  a  deli* 
cious  farse.  T 

CROSETTES  {AnsMt)  tiie  tniSHitiffdcM^oUvQQfi^ 
of  the  ardutiave  under  the  conuoen  OT^ 
8t 
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GRO'SIER  {Ec&)  a  biahop**  staff  mtde  in  thk  4ibap|^«f  a 
•hepherd's  crook,  intknating  that  Aey  ftPf^  ^qgSwlfl 
shepberda. 

CRO'SLET  {Her.)  a  name  for  a  cross  that  is 

crossed  at  each  end,  as  in  the  annexed 

figure.   **  He  beareth  argent  a  chevron, 

gules  between  three  cross  croBslets,  fitcby 

tabkt  all  within  a  double  tressure  flowered 

and  counterflowered  with  fleurs  de  lis  of 

the  second  or.'*    These  are  the  arms  of 

the  Kennedy  family. 
CROSS  {Ant.)  vide  Crux. 

Caoss  {Her.)  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nnbic  <>f  nil  tho 
honourable  ordinaries,  which  contains  ooe-filili  liio  Ik'M, 
and  is  formed  by  die  meeting  of  two  perp&ndlcnl:ir  » itfk  two 
horiaontal  lines  near  the  fess  point,  where  tin  y  m,)kL>  f<i;]r 
ri^ht  angles  :  the  lines  are  not  continued  thrijup^lioiit,  but 
discontinued  tlie  breadth  of  the  cross,  tMjig.  1,  "  Ele 
beftretb  anirv  a  cross  or,  by  the  name  of  Shd£M%  SkcfitUr." 


The  cross  is  the  most  varied  in  its  form  of  any  ordtnary. 
The  jdain  orott  is  simply  denonrinated  the  croa.  u  in 
1 ;  but  crosses  arc  likewise  diversified  ^4ik  gMpV^ 
lines,  namely,— If n^rat/^fif,  &s^g.  2.  '<  Or  a  Cttmt  i&tj^ieJt 
■sttbUf** — voided  and  couped,  m^fig.  3,  *' Argent  b  cmsi 
voided  and  couped  sable  ; " — ragided,  e&Jig.  Ermiat  a 
cross  raguled  gules.**  To  these  may  be  added  the  cross 
indebted,  wavy,  pierced,  &c.  There  are  othf;r  furiiis  of 
crosses  which  are  peculiar  to  them,  of  which  the  fnlloH-in^' 
are  the  principal — Crois  potent^  a  crosv  terminating  n-uli 
the  head  of  a  cnitch,  called  a  potent,  aa/^.  %'f^4ktm 


Pig.  5. 


Fis.  6. 


^tcky,  I.  e.  sharp  at  the  end,  as  Jig.  6,  *'  Azure  A  po- 
test fitchy  ori"  wMck  was  borne  by  Eihelred,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  in  9i6.— Cross  jmtteet  or  formy.  one  that  is 
tbatp  in  the  centre  and  broad  at  the  ends,  in  fig.  7. — 
Cross pallf  which  in  Scotland  is  cabled  a  Shaie^orit,  as  in 
^g.  8. — Crass-milrintt  a  cross  Hke  a  mill  link.-^-iiVav^^W^, 
we  ends  of  whidi  feeminate  with  Bears  de  lifMn  ■  Osm-ow- 
Zojw,  the  quarters  of  n^icli  reaeasUe  a  filbet^iK^ — Croijr 
pommie',  having  a  ball  at  mah  end^Croti  hoiojmie,  the 
Mds  of  wUph  'resemble  trefinl.— Crosfuioteif}  tlie  ends  oF 
which  turn  both  ways. — Cross  degraded,  with  steps  at  encti 
■end. — C^oit  Cidvary^  mtli  steps  at  ttie  haBe.—Crtisg  pa- 
triarchal, with  two  horizontal  hoes. — Cross  mmcalhf,  com- 
posed of  mascles. — Cross  'bextwtv,  eompooed  ofbeKants. 
— CroM  (if  /our  ermines, — cross  of  Jour  jtheons,  &c.  —  (Jrfl,'r 
of  the  Cross,  an  order  of  ladies  instituted  in  IfjfiM  by  I'lf 
fiiaprees  EleoBora  deGosaagna,  wifeof  the  EtnptTUL  Ll\i- 
pold,  on  the  occasion  of  miraculously  reoavt-rin^^  a  liitk- 
golden  Cross  from  -the  -flames,  when  the  box  n  liiclL  coii- 
-tained  it  was  entirely  consamed.  In  this  lictlL-  cross  v.-orc 
said  to  be  deposited  two  pieces  of  the  true  cro>..<.— Crors  li^ 
'also  rl»e  na»e  rf  a  knighi  wearing  Uie  oross  as  a  part  of  the 
insignia  of  his  order,' as  the  Grand  Cross  is  Uil;  tir^i  uC  the 
itbMe 'Classes  -HAtt  which  JutighM  df  <Ae'<»lder  af  Uie  tBach 
are  now  divided.  ,  , 
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CRa?s  IMin.)  two  upks  cut  on  the  surfiKe  of  eardi* 
which  the  miners  make  when  they  take  tlie  ground  to  dig 
for  ore.  Thiscross  gives  them  time  dsHfu*  liber^  to  taakt 
and  set  on  stones ;  and  for  each  of  these  crosses  tbey  nay 
have  a  in  ear  of  ground  in  the  vein,  provided  the  stones  be 
set  on  within  the  Uiree  days. 

Cross  {Num.)  a  name  given  to  the  right  side  or  fkce  of  a 
coin,  the  other  being  called  the  pile,  or  reverse:  if  was  jo 
called  because  the  figure  of  a  cross  was  represented  on  Ait 
side  previous  to  the  custom  of  stamping  tlie  head  of  a 
prince. 

Citoss  {Law)  the  figure  of  a  crass  made  as  a  sigaature  to  a 
deed,  &c  by  those  who  cannot  write.  This  castom  ori- 
ginates, without  doubt,  in  the  sacredness  of  the  thing  re- 
presented, and  the  frequency  of  its  use  in  all  other  cues. 

Cross,  inventioH  of  the  {Ecc.)  a  feast  anciently  solemnised 
on  the  third  of  .May,  to  commemorate  the  discovery  which 
Su  Helena,  the  moth«'  of  Constantino,  made  of  the  cros^ 
buried  deep  in  tlie  ground  of  Mount  Calvary,  on  which  spot 
she  erected  a  cross. — Exaltaliou  of  the  cross  was  another  ks- 
tival,  kept  on  the  Hth  of  S^tember,  in  memory  of  theie- 
steration  by  Heraclitus  of  the  true  cross  to  Mount  Cahnvy, 
wht(»  had  been  taken  away  by  Chosroes,  King  of  Pessia. 

Cross,  St.  the  ensign  or  grand  standard  borne  by  the  cru- 
saders, many  of  whom  also  bore  the  cross  on  that  occasioa 
as  a  part  of  thehr  coat  armour;  whence  the  use  of  the 
cross  has  since  become  so  frequent  in  coats  of  arms.'  [vide 
Cross  under  Heraldry/]  A  St*  George's  erost,  or  the  red 
cross  in  a  field  a^entt  is  now  the  standard  of  England. 

Caoss  {Mech.'j  an  instrument  used  in  surveying  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raismg  perpendiculars.  It  consists  merely  of  tvo 
pair  of  sights  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Cross  (Arcnit.)  any  building  which  is  in  the  figure  of  a  cross, 
as  churches  in  a  Greek  cross;  so  likewise  a  Market  croifi  a 
pillar  in  this  form  erected  in  a  market-place,  Stc. 

Citoss  {Man.)  a  term  applied  to  the  movements  of  a  hone, 
as  *•  To  make  a  cross  in  ballotades,"  or  "  To  make  a  cross 
in  corvets,"  i.  e.  to  make  a  sort  of  leaps  or  airs  with  one 
breath,  forwards,  backward^  and  wdeways,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross. 

Cross  in  the  hawse  {Mar.)  in  French  croixdansles  cailesj  a 

f)hrase  applied  to  a  ship  when,  moored  with  two  bars,  she 
)as  turned  the  wrong  way,  so  that  the  two  cables  lie  across 
each  other. 

CROSS-BA'NDED  {CarpeiU.)  an  epithet  applied  to  hand- 
railing  when  a  veneer  is  laid  upon  the  upper  side  ef  the 
rail,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  crossing  that  of  the  rail. 
CRO'SS-BAUS  {Carpent.)  bars  laid  across  one  another. 
The  cross-bar  in  a  carriage,  sometimes  called  the  spliMer, 
or  matter-bar^  is  that  part  into  which  the  sliaflts  are  fixed. 
Cross-bars  {Mar.)  round  pieces  of  iron,  bent  at  each  end, 

and  used  as  levers  to  turn  the  shanks  of  the  anchor. 
CROSS-BAR-SH(yT  {Gunn.)  a  round  shot  having  a  Idng 

iron  spike  cast  as  if  it  were  let  quite  through  the  midcUe. 
CROSS-BA'TTERY  {Mil.)  vide  Battery. 
CRCSS-OEAM  {Cffrpeni.)  my  beam  that  goes  across  anoAer. 
Cross-Bbaii  (Jht.)  a  great  piece  of  timber  whidi  goes 
across  two  other  pieces,  called  bites^  to  whidi  the  cabw  is 
fastened  when  it  rides  at  anchor. 
C  RO'SS-BE  A  RE  R  (£cc.)  an  officer  in  the  Romish  church 
who  bears  the  cross  before  the  pope,  or  any  iHimate.  A 
prelate  bears  a  single  crass,  a  patriarch  a  double  cross,  and 
the  pope  a  triple  cross,  in  his  arms. 
CRO'SS-BIXL  {Lavi)  an  original  bill,  by  which  the  defendant 

prays  relief  against  the  plaintiff. 
Cross-bill  {Orn.)  a  sort  of  Grosbeak,  the  Loxia  curoirottra 
of  Linnfctis,  so  called  because  the  mandibles  of  its  beak 
cross  each  other. 
CROl^S-BOW  {Mil.)  called  by  the  Latins  areas  laUstarims, 
a  miliary  weapon  of  ife^iRge^ffy^lfegi^g^^^jji^  the 


ftiglidfcwnAmMirly ' 
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GROBS-BRE'ED(tfiMA.)atMii)  api^ied  gaiwndtytoaiitawls, 

bat  particularly  to  borses,  dogi,  and  shieep,  wkere  the  mtle 

is  one  breed  and  the  female  of  another. 
-CBOSS-CHO'CKS(Afar.)  in  French  w^^c^tfixciMtort,  pieces 

of  timber  fared  acron  the  dead>wood  in  mid«hips,  to  make 

good  the  deficiency  of  the  lower  heels  of  the  futtock. 
CROSS-EXAMINATION  (Lav)  a  clow  and  rigid  exa- 

ounation  on  the  part  of  the  adverMry)  eooniting  of  cross 

questions,  in  order  to  elicit  the  tmfn. 
CBOSS^A'RNETS  {Carjma,)  a  sort  ofhinges  made  in  the 

form  of  the  letter  T. 
CROfSfrGRAINED  {Carpmt.)  an  epithet  applied  to  build- 

uig-ttuff  or  timber  inth  fibres  in  a  contrary  direotioB. 
CRCKSS-JACK  (Afar.)  pronounced  cofeckt  in  French  v^gite 

s2c&r,  the  lower  yard  on  the  mizen-mast,  which  is  hence 

called  the  cross-jack  yard,  and  the  sail  which  is  bent  to 

that  yard  the  cross-jack  sail. 
CHOSS-MULTIPUCATiON  {Arith.)  vide  Duodeetmak. 
GROfSS-PAWLS  (Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  which  keep  the 

ship  together  whilst  in  her  frame. 
CROSS-PIECE  (Mar.)  in  French  rdteau^   ratdier,  a  rail 

of  timber  extended  over  the  windlaw  of  a  merchaat  ship 

from  the  kniffht-heads  to  the  belft-y. 
CROSS-SPALES  (Mar.)  pieces  of  timber  placed  aorou  Che 

Aip,  and  nailed  to  the  frames,  securing  both  sides  of  tfae 

ship  together  till  the  knees  are  bolted. 
CRCSS-STAFF  (Mar.)  vide  Fore-staff. 
CROSS-TFNING  (Hmhand.)  a  method  of  harsowing  cross- 
wise. 

CRO'SS-TREES  (Mmr.)  m  French  bam*  trmernh-es  des 
hvttSy  pieces  of  oak  Umber  supported  by  the  eheeks  and 
trestle-trees  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  and  top-masts, 
athwart  which  they  are  laid. 

CRCSS-TRIP  (Sport.)  a  term  used  in  wrestling  when  die 
\m  sre  crossed  within  one  another. 

CRO^S-WORT  (Bid.)  the  VaUntia  of  Limunis,  an  annual. 

CR0880PE7ALUM  (Ba.)  another  name  for  Ae  Rko- 
eoma. 

CROSSO'STYLIS  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Mima- 
delphia.  Order  6  PtUyandria;  so  called  from  «f«rr«<f  a 
fringe,  and  fvxk,  a  latle  pillsv*  becxuie  the  sligma  is 
fringed  or  jagged. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  tutbinate;  segments 
OTSte.— Cor.  petals  four,  elliptic ;  daw  narrow ;  n«eta^ 
consisting  of  corpuscles.-— Stah.  filament*  twenty,  fili- 
form; anther*  smalL— Pist. jpffrm  convex;  at^e  cytin- 
dric;  stigmas  four,  trifid..*-PEB.  hemispherical;  seeds 
very  meor- 

Species.   The  single  species  is  the  Crossostylu  bifiowoi  a 
native  of  the  Society  Isles. 
CROTALA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  geoas«f  slants,  Class  17  i>Md^ 
phiot  Order  4  Decandria  ;  so  called  from  avUUitm,  a  rattle, 
which  tfae  leg  tune  eesembles. 

Geiserie  Charaeter,    Cal.  ameatA  .thveeipffted.^CoR. 
papilionaceous ;  standara  cordate ;  mng*  ovate ;  hed 
Muminate. — StAM.jUamewU  ten,  connate ;  anther*  sim- 
file/>^Pf8T.  jVTM  oblong ;  «^  simple^  stigma  Qbtuse.-^ 
Per.  ie^me  short;  teed*  one  or  globose, 
fjparies.   The  plants  e£  this  genus  are  either  annuals  or 
.  riirubs,  and  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Gpod  Hope. 
Crotolaria  is  also  the  name  of      SojMers  otta. 
CROTAUA  (Ant.)  Mftemtdm,  ^wds  sn  worn  as  te  jingle 

br strildiw  against  one  another,   f^,  i.9,  o.  U* 
CROTALUM  (Ant.)  tfiecymbid. 

eSa^ALUS  (Zooi.)  a  Rattle-So^  «  ^mvm  a£  umiis, 
Class  Amphsiia,  Order  SexpemUf. 

Genetic  Character,  Plates  on  the  l/ei^^Fltdee  fad  eodu 
under  the  tait^Taij  tenainaled  by  a  rntdot 

t^pacaw.  Hw  species,  wbich  are  not  numamns,  ase  dis- 
tinguished prmdpally  by  the  numbw4f-{dataa* 


GRQTAPHA'OA  (Oni^  Am.  a  genus  animals,  Clais 
^tw»,  Order  i^iur. 

Generic  Character.   BiH  semioval-^Mufri^  porvious. 
Species.    The  species  are  the  —  Crotophaga  Attit  the 
J..esser  Aai.-^  Crotophaga  su^^the  Greater  Ani«— Oo* 
tophaga  ambuiatoriat  the  Walking  Ani. 

CROTA'PHI  (Anat.)  nf^rd^M^  the  temjiles;  whence  Oo- 
ta^iteSi  the  teoiporal  muscles ;  Crotaphivm  and  ervta^a, 
a  pain  in  the  head  near  the  temples. 

CROTCHES  (Mar.)  in  French /ourcafo,  Italian  croccia^  the 
crooked  timbers  placed  upon  die  keel  in  the  fore  and  hiad- 
parts  of  a  ship,  upon  which  the  fnune  of  ho*  hull  grows 
namtwer  below  as  it  approadies  the  stempost  abaft.-^ 
CroteAn,  in  Fresch  oernec,. are  also  ^eces  of  wood  or 
iron,  whose  upper  part  opens  into  two  horns  or  arms  like 
a  half-raoon.  iJiey  serve  principally  to  support  booms,  ftc. 

CROTCHETS  (Print.)  are  marks  after  this  manner  [  ]  to 

:  separate  wluit  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  sentence. 

Crotchet  (Surg.)  a  curved  instrument  with  a  sharp  hook 
for  extracting  the  foetus. 

Crotchet  (AAu.)  a  note  of  time  marked  as  inj^>  1,  being 
of  the  sixth  degree  in  length,  equal  in  duration  to  one 
thirty-second  part  of  a  large,  the  sixteenth  of  a  long,  the 
eighth  of  a  breve,  the  quarter  of  asanibreve,  and  hidf  of  » 

Ffe.l.  Tie.  9. 


m\mm.-~-Croldiet  re^,  marked  as  ta^^.  %  is  a  ohataoter 

of  silence  equal  in  duration  to  the  crotchet. 
CROTCHETS  (Sport.)  the  master  teeth  of  a  fox. 
CROTE^S  (Sport.)  the  ordure,  or  dung  of  a  here. 
CROTON  iBol.)  xpww  or  MM,  a  shrub  mentioned  bv  Dies^ 

corides ;  uie  seed  of  whidi  resembles  the  insect  called  the 

eroton  or  Udkj  whence  it  derives  its  name.   From  this 

shrub  was  extracted  an  oil  that  was  used  fbr  food.  Dioecor, 

1.  f;  c.I64t  PiiH-l  ]5>  c.  7. 
CROTCH,  in  the  Lmnean  sy^fst,  a  gmus  of  plants,  Class  21, 

Monoecia,  Order  9  Monadelpkia. 

Generic  Character.  I^ale  flowtK  remote  from  the  males 
on  (he  same  plant.  —  Cal.  perianth  cylindric.-'CoR. 
petals  oblong,  obtuse, — Stamen  in  the  Males ;  £itmienls 
ten  or  fifteen  ;  anthers  twin. — Putil  in  the  Females; 
germ  roundish  ;  sti/ks  thvee;  stigmas  reflex.— PBB104RP 
in  the  Femrtes  t  cniMu/ff  roundish  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species..  Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubs  or  annuals,  and 
mostly  aromatic,  and  natives  of  the  Indies.  Among  the 
principal  shrabs  are  the  folloiring  ;  namely  —  Croton 
tacet/erumt  Ricinoides,  Bicinus,  Haueus,  seu  Leeca,  Lac 
Croton,  a  shrubby  tree  whioh  exudes  a  very  fioe  lac 
spontaneously,  but  thjs  is  distinct  from  what  is  called 
Gum  Lac  in  Europe,  «4iich  is  the  work  of  the  red  ants* 
Croton  lineare,  sen  Catcdriliat  Willow-leaved  CrottW, 
called  in  Jamaica  Rosemary-tree,  because  it  resembles 
^e  Rosemary  in  smell  and  appearanoe. — Croton  ti^um, 
seu  Pinus  Indioa,  Purging  (>otoo.-.>Cro<o»  Binoeaspu*, 
seu  Binooarpust  Surinam  Croton,  ftc.  Among  the  an- 
.  mui»  are  the  fiillowing Cmrfm  <»mtforufM,  Uifistaides, 
seu  Hef^ropium  tricoccuatf  Officinal  Crpfon,  which  is 
the  imiy  native  of  Europe,  and  from  which  the  dye 
allied  ftffvMo/  is  extracted. — Creionpahiiir^t  argmiteum, 
&c.  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herh.f  Park.  fheaUBotan,; 
Hitt.  Pl9nt,i  Toumef.  Instil, 
CR/TTCyNE  (But.)  nfrmn,  a  fungoya.  excrescence  vowing 

Vrim-    Tkeophratt,  Hist.  Plant,  \.  U  c.  IS. 
Crotonb  (Med.)  a  fungous  tumour  9n  the  P^riosteupi.' 
CRQfUCHmast  (Ece.)  or  Crouch-mass-day,  a  fes^val  ob- 
s^e^      ^e  j|oman  Catholics,      hontwn^  |^  hohr 
cross.  4isl^  i4th  of  Se^^^^-,^^^     UOOg  IC 
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CROUMATA  {Mut.)  nfifutrm,  from  Kfiw,  to  beat;  the 
musical  tones  resulting  fVom  the  pulsation  of  iostrunients, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  de  Vict.  1. 1 ;  Foes. 
CEconom.  HmpocraU 

CftOUP  (Fe^)  the  hindmost  part  of  ahorse,  including  the 
buttocks  and  tail,  from  the  nauncbes  to  the  dock. — Rack- 
ing Croup  is  when  a  horse's  fore^quarters  go  right,  but  his 
croup  in  walking  swings  from  side  to  side.  **  To  gain  the 
Croup  **  is  when  one  horseman  makes  a  demi-tour  upon 
another  in  order  to  take  him  u^on  the  croup.  '*  Without 
tlipfung  the  Croup,"  signifies  without  traversing,  or  letting 
the  croup  go  out  of  the  volt,  or  the  tread  of  the  ^llop. 

CROUP A'DE  (Man.)  a  leap  higher  than  a  curret,  in  which 

'  the  horse  keeps  his  fate  and  bind  quarters  of  an  equal 
hei^t, 

CRO'UPER  {Man.)  a  device  put  under  the  tul  ahorse 

to  keep  the  saddle  more  steady. 
CROUTA'DE  {Coot.)  •  peculiar  manner  of  drcadng  a  lorn 

of  motion. 

CROW  (Or.)  a  prolific,  sodal,  and  clamorous  bird,  which 
constitutes,  a  genus  <f  birds,  in  the  linnean  i^stem,  under 
the  name  of  Cornis.  The  food  of  the  crow  is  partly 
animal  and  pardy  v^tivble. 

Crow  iMech.)  an  irtm  instrument  ftr  raising  heavy  bodies. 
It  is  formed  to  act  as  a  lever,  and  is  employed  particularly 
in  moving  of  timber. 

Caow  {Astron.)  vide  Corvus. 

CRO^-BERRY  {Bot,)  the  Empetrum  nigrum  of  Linnsos. 
— Crow-Foot,  the  Ranunculus  grammeus,  wreenauSt  &c.  a 
perennial.— Crow-Garlick,the^//itunvtii«iu«,abulbons  root. 

CkO'W-FOOT  {Mar.)  in  French  arraignie,  a  complication 
of  small  cords  spreading  out  from  along  block,  Uke  the 
small  parts  which  extend  from  the  back<bone  of  a  herring. 

CROfW-NET  {Sport.)  an  invention  for  catching  wild  fowls 
in  the  winter  season. 

TO  CROWD  (Afar.)  to  carry  an  extraordinary  force  of  sail 
in  a  ship. 

CROWLE  (MtM.)  an  old  English  instrument,  called  bv  the 
French  chrotta,  which  was  suppoaed  to  rasemble  the  flute. 
CROWN  {Ant.)  vide  Corona. 

Caoarir  (Her.)  a  can  of  sute  worn  by  sorerei^  princes. 
Civwns  are  divided  generally  into  royal  and  imperial. — 

.  Boval  Crowns  were  the  ancient  crowns,  which  wae  open 
Mia  w<mi  by  Kjam — In^erial  craams,  first  worn  by  tm- 
perors,  are  the  cloaed  crowns,  which  have  now  gotnally 
taken  ^ace  of  tibe  open  onea.  Crowns  are  moreover  dis- 

.  tinguislied,  acctwding  to  the  sovereigns  or  princes  by 
whom,  and  the  drcumstanMs  under  wbicb«  ther  are 
worn,  Ac— Cram  of  En^nd  is  that  with  which  the 
kings  of  England  are  crowned.  It  is  called  St.  Edward's 
Crown,  because  it  is  made  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  crown 
suppoMd  to  have  been  worn  by  that  monardi,  whidi  was 
kept  in  Westmmster  Abbey,  for  the  use  of  his  successors, 
till  the  rebellion,  when  if  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the 
Regalia.  The  one  now  in  use  was  made  after  the  pattern 
for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II,  and  has  remained  un- 
altered for  his  succMsors  ever  since.  This  very  rich  im- 
perial crown,  as  fpven  iajig,  1,  is  embellished  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones  of  divers  kinds^  as  diamonds,  rubies. 
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emeralds,  and  sapplures,  having  a  mound  of  gold  upon  ditf 
top  of  it,  whidi  IS  sumiouuted  by  a  cross  of  gold ;  both 
these  are  embellished  witli  precious  stones :  the  mtHind  is 
also  encircled  with  a  band  or  fillet  of  gold ;  and  the  cross 
is  enriclied  with  three  very  large  oval  pearls.   This  crown 
is  ctHnposed  of  four  crosses,  pattees,  and  as  many  fleurs- 
de-lis  of  gold  placed  on  a  rim  or  circlet  of  gold,  all  em- 
bellished with  precious  stones.    From  those  crosses  arise 
four  circular  bars  or  arches,  which  meet  at  the  top  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  at  the  intersection  whereof  is  a  pedestal* 
on  which  the  mound  is  placed.   The  cm  within  this  crown 
is  of  purple  velvet  lined  with  white  taffeta,  and  turned  up 
with  ermine.— Cnmin  ^  StatCt  so  called  because  it  is  al- 
ways worn  by  the  King  when  he  goes  in  state  to  Parlia- 
ment, is  distinguished  by  a  very  large  ruby  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  four  crosses,  and  by  the  mound  being  of 
one  enUre  stone  of  a  sea  water- green  colour,  known  by 
the  name  of  aqua  marine.  This  is  made  for  every  succeeding 
king ;  and,  of  course,  subject  to  variation.   The  one  given 
in^.  8.  is  the  crown  which  was  worn  by  hia  late  Majesty, 
Geoi^  III.    A  representation  of  the  crowns  worn  by 
smne  of  his  |mdeoessors  may  be  sem  on  tfadr  coins, 
[vide  Plates  81,  SS]— Queen's  Cramh  or  that  worn  by  the 
Qneen  Coumrt  at  her  coronation,  was  made  for  Cathanne^ 
Queen  of  CliarleB  II,  in  commemoration  of  Efptba,  the 
Queen  Consort  <^  King  Edward.   Thu  is  also  a  very  rich 
imperial  crown  similar  to  King  Edward's,  but  raucb 
l^ter  and  amaller.  Hie  queens  have  also  a  cap  called  a 
drHet  ^  gold,  with  which  they  proceed  to  the  coronatioD ; 
and  also  a  particular  crown,  which  they  wear  on  otbec 
occasions.   Amons  the  foreign  crowns,  the  following  are 
the  principal.— CMWenutfM^  Crown,  vide  Chariemaga^s 
Crown^Papal  Crcfom,  ouierwise  called  the  Triple  Crown, 
Uiara  papalis,  which  is  a  high  cap  of  silk  environed  with 
three  crowns  of  gold,  one  above  another,   [vide  Papal 
Cnn>n'\~~ImperiM  Crown,  vide  Imperial. — Iron  CrowHf 
the  crown  with  which  the  kmgs  of  Lombardy  were  an- 
ciently crowned,  which  was  afterwards  used  by  the  Em- 
perors of  the  West  for  the  same  parpose.    The  emperor 
Henry  VII  tt  said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  four 
crowns  at  his  ouronation  in  ISIO ;  namely,  the  tVoii  crowa, 
by  whidi  it  was  intended  to  signify  that  the  monaich 
would  defimd  Ids  dominions  with  the  sword  against  all 
his  enemies ;  a  cram  ^  i^erent  mett^  to  imfriy  that 
he  would  sdlecC  men  as  ms  counsellors  who  were  endowed 
with  diverse  talent^;  a  sUver  crown  to  denote  that  h* 
would  be  liberal  and  munificent ;  and  a  goU  crenm  to 
denote  Ids  siqierimity  aret  all  other  men.  Buon^Mile 
chose  Uie  inm  crown  iar  his  coronation  as  King  of  Itidy ; 
and,  upon  that  occasion,  instituted  the  Order  of  Ae  Iron 
Cnnm,  wMdi  hu  not  survived  his  ML— Turkish  Cramm 
vide  Turiisk  Cnmn. 
Crowh  (£cc.)  a  little  drde  of  hair  shavoi  from  tlie  crown 
of  the  liead,  which  is  the  mark  and  character  of  the  Rooudi 
ecclesiastics. 

Ckown  {Anai.)  the  vertex,  top,  or  highest  part  of  the  bead. 
Crowm  {Meek.)  the  upper  woric  of  the  rose  diamond  among 

jewellers,  which  centers  in  a  point  at  the  top. 
Crown  (Geom.)  a  ring  comprehended  between  two  conosn- 

trie  perii^eries. 
Crown  (i4«<roii.)  vide  Corona. 

Crown  {Numis.)  a  coin  in  value  five  shillings,  which  was 
first  strwrk  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  and  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  the  crown  npcm  it.    [vide  Plate  31] 

Crown  (Com.)  is  a  name  given  to  the  Froach  ecu,  and  other 
foreign  coins,  nearly  equal  in  value  to  five  shilling. 

Cbown  {Ardttt,)  the  upp^moet  member  of  a  comioe,  oom- 
prdiending  the  corona  and  its  superim*.  members. — Cromi 
^011  arc*,  the  nsost  elevated  Ime  oc  point  thafceaaba 

taken  on  its  siirfiwe.-  r\r^n\r> 
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C«owH  1^  an  anchor  (Mmr,)  in  French  le  etIUt  d*nne  anertt 
Che  lowest  end  of  the  shank  of  an  anchor  where  the  arras 
are  united.— Croom  of  a  cable,  the  bighu  wfai^  are  formed 
by  the  several  turns. 

CROWN-GLASS  {Mwk.)  the  finest  sort  of  window-shus. 

CROWN-IMPE'RIAL  (Bot.)  a  weU-known  beautiful  Bower, 
the  Fritillaria  imperialit  of  Linnseos,  a  peramial. 

CROWN-OFFCCE  {Lai»)  an  oflSce  belonging  to  the  Court 
of  Bang's  Bench,  of  which  the  King's  coroner  or  attorney 
there  is  commonly  Master.  Tlie  Attorn^  G<nieral,  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  exhibits  informations  in  this  office  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  one  ex  tffieio,  and  the  other 
by  the  order  of  the  court. 

CROWN-POST  {Carpent.)  the  principal  upright  in  tmss- 
Toofing,  better  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  King-Post. 

CROWN-SCAB  (Vet.)  a  mealy  white  icurf  growing  on  the 
Iws  of  horses. 

CROWN-WHEEL  {Mech.)  the  upper  part  of  a  watch  next 
the  balance  th^  dims  it  by  iu  motion. 

CROWN-WORKS  (Fort.)  bulwarks  advanced  toward  the 
field  to  gain  some  hill  or  rising  ground ;  being  composed 
of  a  large  gorge  and  two  wings*  whidi  fiUl  on  uie  counter- 
scarp near  the  fa<x8  of  the  bastion. 

CROWNED  homvsork  {Fort.)  a  homworkwith  a  crownwork 

.  before  it. 

CROWNED-TOP  (Sport.)  the  first  head  of  a  deer,  the 
crotchets  and  buds  being  raised  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

CROWNING  {ArchU.)  the  part  that  terminates  any  piece  of 
architecture,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  Crow's  Bill,  &c. 

CsowHiMo  {Mar.)  in  French  adde  poref  the  fioislitng  part 
of  a  knot  made  on  the  end  of  a  rope.  It  is  performed 
by  interweavine  the  ends  of  the  AlSeteat  strands  artfully 
among  each  other,  so  that  they  may  not  becoow  loosened 
m  untwisted. 

CROWS-BILL  (Si»^.)a  kind  of  forceps  for  drawing  bullets* 

&C.  out  of  wounds. 
CROWS-FEET  (MU.)  another  name  for  the  CaArajM. 
CROWS-STONES  (Mm.)  a  sort  of  petre&cCioa,  the  Ano- 

wa  grypktu  in  the  Linnean  system. 
CROY  C.4rvA«oL)  Maish-Und.  Ingulf. 
C«OT  (Lam)  in  Scotch  Lata  a  satimctioa  that  a  judge,  who 

does  not  admuuster  justice  as  he  ouaht,  is  to  pay  to  the 

nearest  of  kin  to  the  man  that  is  killed. 
TO  CROYN  (Spor^)  to  cry  as  fallow  deer  do  at  ruttbg-time. 
£ROyS£S  {ArehaaL)  a  term  used  by  Britton  for  pilgrims, 

because  thqr  wear  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their  garments. 
CRUCHES  a  Jen  (Mil)  Trench  for  earthen  pou  with  two 

handles  filled  with  grenades,  having  the  intnvals  between 

them  filled  with  powder. 
CRCCIAL  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  some  parts  of  the  body 

iHiich  cross  each  other,  as  the  crucial  liaunents  of  the 

thigh. 

CsuGiAL  Inciiion  {^Surg.)  an  inciuon  made  in  some  fleshy 

part  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
CRUCIA'LIS  (Bot.)  Mugweed,  or  Crosswort. 
CRU'CIAN  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  a  dusky  ^n  colour  of  the  carp 

land,  the  Cvpriaus  cara»$im  of  Lmneeus. 
CRUCIANETIlA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Te- 
Urandria,  Order  I  Monogvniay  so  calleu  frwn  crtu,  a  cross, 
because  the  leaves  are  placed  crosswise. 
Generic  Character,   Cal.  perianth  two-leaved ;  ieafiett  lan- 
ceolate.— Cos.  one-petalled,  funnel-formed;  tube  cylin- 
dric;  border  four-deft— .STAM..>Qaai«Uf  four;  anthert 
iunple. — Fist.  fCTM  compressed ;  «^  two-clefk ;  ttigma* 
two,  (Atuse. — na.  oopnife  two*  connate;  sanfi  sohtary. 
Spedet,   Plants  of  this  genus  are  beibacaous  annuals,  as 
— ■CrwaaiMflB  anguMti^liat  seu  Rnbra,  I^ffnnr-leaved 
CrudanelhL — Cndanella  lati/blia,  Brotd-kared  Crucia- 
oella,  &c. 
CRUCIATUS  (Bat.)  vide  Crwi/orm, 


Cruciatus  {Anat.)  a  mosde  of  the  thigh. 

CRU'CIBLE  (CAm.)  a  melting  pot,  made  of  earthi  tcmr 
pered  so  as  to  endure  tlie  etrongest  &re,  for  the  nielting 
metals  and  minerals.    This  was  formerly  vepte-  f^^v^ 
sen  ted  by  the  annexed  characters.  1 — i  .  • 

CRU'CIFlX  (£cr.)  a  figure  representing  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross. 

CRU'CIFORM  (Bot.)  or  cross-shaped,  cruciformis,  or  cricw 
ciatus  t  an  epithet  for  a  corolla,  corolla  cmcifonnit,  a 
corolla  consisting  of  four  petals,  that  spread  out  in  tha 
form  of  a  cross,  as  in  the  Bramca  oleracea.  These  flowers 
constitute  the  fifth  class  in  Tournefort's  system,  and  are  a 
principal  character  in  the  class  Tetradynamia.  A  stigma 
IS  also  said  to  be  cruciform  which  is  divided  iitto  four  parts, 
standins  opposite  to  each  other. 

CRUCITA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Cruxita*. 

CRUDARIA  (Min.)  a  vdn  of  silver  at  the  top  of  Ae  mine. 
JHin.  I.SS,c.6. 

CRIPDITY  (Med,)  a  tenn.  applied  not  only  to  unripe  fruits^ 
but  to  undigested  substances  in  the  stomach,  and  uncon- 
cocted  humours  in  the  body. 

CRUISE  (Mar,)  in  ¥rench  compagnie  de  eroisiire;  a  voyage, 
or  expedition,  in  quest  of  an  enemy's  vessels ;  so  calleiH 
because  it  consists  chiefly  in  sailing  to  and  fro,  or  cross- 
wise. 

CRU'ISER  (Mar.)  a  vessel  appointed  for  cniisinK. 
CRU'MA  (Ant.)  nfSfMt,  the  timbrel,  or  tabor,  end  the  music 

made  by  such  instruments.   Mart,  1.6,  ep.?!. 
CRUMENTATA  (Zool.)  an  epithet  for  animals  furnished 

with  a  pouch,  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  their  young  in 

time  of  danger,  as  the  Opossum. 
CRU'NION  (Med,)  »f4»m ;  a  compound  medicine  described 

by  i^us,  so  called  from  its  diuretic  power. 
CRU'OR  (Med,)  blood  in  general;  or  venous  blood,  and 

coagulated  blood  in  particular. 
CRUPELLA'RII  (Ant.)  Nobility  among  the  Gauls,  who> 

wese  armed  with  a  complete  havness  of  iteel.   Toed.  L  S, 

c.43. 

CRUPl'NA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Centanrea. 

CRUTPER  (Man.)  vrde  Crouper^Cnaper-Buddett  lai^ 

square  bncUei  fixed  to  the  nddle-tree  boiind  for  fostening 

the  crupper. 

CRU'RA  (Anat.)  the  plural  of  cruf,  the  1^,  is  applied  to 
some  parts  of  the  body  whidi  resemble  the  leg  in  form,  as 
— Crura  Cer^ri,  two  medullary  columns  proceeding  from 
the  basis  of  the  brain.— Crura  cUtoriditt  the  two  spongeous 
sidistances  which  form  the  Clitoris. — Crura  Med^a  ob» 
longatee,  the  two  largest  roots,  or  l^s,  of  the  Medulla 
oblon^ta. 

CRUR^US  musculu*  (Anat.)  or  Cruraliti  a  muscle  of  the 
leg  which  serves  to  assist  Uie  vatti  and  rectus  musculus  to 
extend  the  leg. 

CRU'RAL  [Anat.  Sfc.)  beloDfpng  to  the  leg,  as  the  Crural 
Artery y  the  artery  of  the  thigh  whidi  spr^ds  itsdf  among 

the  muscles. 
CRURA'LIS  {Anat.)  vide  Cruneut. 
CRUREUS  (Anot.)  vide  Cruneus. 

CRUS  (Anat.)  otherwise  called  magna  Pes,  is  all  thatpart 
of  the  body  wliich  reaches  from  the  Buttocks  to  the  Toe^ 
including  the  Thigh,  Leg,  pud  Foot. 
Crus  corvt  (Bot.)  the  Paniam  cms  corn  of  Linnseus.  — 

Cms  gain,  the  Cratagus  crus  galli. 
CRUSAQ3E  (Mi/.)  in  French  crouade,  from  crux,  the  cro»s, 
is  a  weU-known  term  for  the  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
princes  of  Christendom  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
in  whidi  twtry  soldier  b<x«  a  crudBx  on  his  breast,  as  aa 
emblem  of  uuritual  warfiire.  The  crusades  were  Ukewisac 
denominated  Holr  Wars. 
Crusadb  (Com.)  vide  Cnisa^ 

CRU-SMA  vid.  Cr^.  ^.^.^.^^^  GoOgk 
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CRUST  {Nat.)  y\Ae  Cnuku 

CRU'STA  {Ant.)  wood  or  stone  finely  inlud  into  vesselsi  so 
88  to  form  various  devices. 

Cbusta  (Med.)  the  scurf  and  scab  of  a  sore,— Cnuta  lactea^ 
a  disease  to  which  young  children  at  the  breast  are  parti- 
cularly subject,  consistinK  of  a  scurf,  or  crusty  scab,  diat 
breaks  out  on  the  face  and  other  parts. 

Cbusta  vermcidam  {Ana$^  the  covering  or  skin  of  it»  in- 
testines.—-Crtrxto  xmoith  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomadi. 

Cbusta  {Nat^  the  shdls  of  lobsters,  Ac.;  also  thecocar, 
crust,  or  cream,  which  forms  on  any  liquor,  as  coagulated 
blood,  urine,  &c.  or  on  fermentable  liquors  at  a  particular 
stage  of  the  fermentation,  as  the  crust  of  wine. 

Cat^STA  t^Ue  {Bot.)  the  (Edenlandia  repetis  of  Linnaeus. 

CRU'STULA  (Med.)  Eccht/mosis,  a  dlBcolouralion  of  the 
flesh  from  a  braise,  where  the  slun  is  entire,  and  covers  it 
over  like  a  shell. 

Crtutula  among  oculists  is  also  a  disease  in  the  eye,  occa- 
sioned by  the  falling  of  blood  from  the  wounded  arteries 
into  the  tunica  conjunctiva, 

CRUSTUM  {ArchaM,)  a  garment  of  purple  mixed  with 
many  other  colours.    Mon.  Angl.  torn,  i,  p.  210. 

CRUSTU'MIA  pyra  [Ant.)  Pears,  much  admired  by  the 
Romans.    Columel.  He  Re  Rust.  I.  5,  c.  10, 

CUUSTUMINATUM  (Med.)  a  sort  of  rob, 

made  of  the  juice  of  apples  and  pears,  boiled  up  with  rain- 
water and  honey.    Act.  Tetrab.  %  serm.  1,  c.  138. 

CRU'SULY  (HcT.)  an  epithet  for  a  field  or  charge  strewed 
with  crosses. 

CRUTCH  (Mar.)  in  French  come  de  gut,  a  support  for  the 
main  boom  of  a  brig,  cutter,  stoop,  &c. 

CRUTCHES  (Afar.)  pieces  of  knee  timber  phced  within 
ude  the  ship,  for  the  security  of  the  heels  of  the  cant- 
timbers  aban. 

CRUX  (Ant,)  the  cross  or  gibbet  on  which  the  Romans 
hanged  their  malefoctors.   It  was  an  ignominious  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  slaves,  ot  the  lotrest  swt  of  pe<^le. 
Juv, 

Font  cruMn  teno. 

And  for  its  cruelty  was  denominated  summumy  or  supremum 
sup^icium  ;  whence  cruciatus,  or  euffering  the  death  of  the 
cross,  also  signified  torment.  And  the  cross  or  tree  which 
was  used  for  this  purpose  was  denominated  ar6or  infHixf 
in  fame  lignuMt  cruciaius  terviUs,  &c ;  whence 
SU.  Itairi,  1,  V.  165. 

-  QiuM  ftttipuiwi  iftr»  HuptHtu  Tobortm  vidtt. 

Scouraing  commonly  preceded  crucifixion,  after  which 
Uie  oronuer  was  either  nailed  or  Ued  with  ropes  to  the 
tree,  sometimes  in  an  erect  posture,  and  frequency  with 
the  head  downwards.  The  neure  of  the  cross  also  varied 
much.  Cic.  pro  Rab,  c  4  ;  Dionus.  Haltc.  1.  5 ;  Senec  vd 
Mare.  c.  SO ;  ¥(0.  Max.  1. 2,  c  18;  TadL  Hiti,  1. 4,  c  7; 
ISuet.  in  Galb.  c.  9 ;  Jtutin*  1. 18,  c.  7 ;  Sigon.  de  Ju^. 
1.  S,  c.  16,  apud  Grav.  7%m.  Anli^.  Roman,  vol.  4,  Ac. 
CRUX-A«NDR££  {Bat.)  the  Ax^frum  crux  andreee  of  Uo- 
Meus. 

CRUX-CERVI  (Anat.)  the  bone  of  a  stag's  heart. 

CRUZADO  {Com.)  a  Portuguese  gold  coin,  value  about 
21.  9s.  sterlmg.  The  cruzado  of  400  recs  was  somewhat 
less  in  value.  The  new  cruzado  has  on  the  obverse  the 
name  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  over  it  a  crown,  and  under 
it  two  palms,  with  400  at  the  bottom ;  on  the  reverse  a 
cross,  with  the  legend  IN.  HOC.  SIGNO.  VINCES. 

CRUZITA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Tetrandria, 
Order  Digunia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  .perianth  three-leaved. — Cob. 
petals  towVt  ovate.— St  AM.  j?2ainntf^  four,  capillary ;  an- 
thers small.-- PisT.  getm  ovate,  obtuse ;  two, 
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parted;  itjgwai  simple.— Fjik.  noae;  coroUa  caimrf* 
mg ;  seed  single. 

Species.   The  smgle  species  is  the — Cnaita  Aispamev,  na- 
tive of  South  America. 
CRY  de  Pais  (Laxo)  the  hue  and  eru  whidi  the  eountry,  in 

the  aluence  of  a  constable,  is  obliged  to  set  iqi  after  any 

offender,  when  a  robbery  or  any  felooy  has  been  commit- 
ted.  2  Hales  P.  C. 
CRYMODES  (Med)  ivqwwNf,  an  onthet  for  a  fever 

wherein  the  external  parts  are  cold.    Aet.  Tetrad.  2, 

serm.  1,  c.  138. 
CRY'OLITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  alnminoni  salt 
CRY'PSIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3  Diandria^  Order 

3  Mont^iynia,  of  uie  Natural  Order  of  Grapes ;  so  called 

from  xpvirrv,  to  hide,  because  the  spike  of  the  flowec*  is 

concealed  within  the  sheath  of  the  leaf. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  one-flowered,  two-ralved; 
valves  oblong. — CoR.  glume  two-valved.— Stau.  ^la- 
ments two,  capillary ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  supe- 
rior ;  styles  two ;  stigmas  hairy^— Pbr,  none ;  coroOa  m- 
cluding  the  single  seed. 

Species,   The  single  species,  an  annual,  is  the— *Cr3ipm 
aculeata,  Schaanus,  Phleum,  Anthoxanthmtt  AntUragiUj 
seu  PhalariSf  Prickly  Crypsis,  native  of  Siberia. 
CRYPSO'RCHIS  (Med.)  from  ^fwrt.,  to  conceal,  and  Vt»i 

a  testicle ;  the  state  of  the  testides  when  they  lie  hid  in  tbe 

belly. 

CRYPT  (Ece.)  vide  Cryptat, 

CRYTTA  (Archit.)  tcf<^n,  from  x^htm^  to  hide;  &ypC  a 
hi^ow  place  or  vault  under  ground. 
Juven.  sat.  5,  v.  106. 

Et  toUtut  wuHte  cryptmn  ftmtrmrt  Smturrm. 
Vitruv.  1  6,  c.  8  ;  Suelon.  in  CaL  e.'SS ;  BahL  Lex.  Fitrm, 
These  crypts  were  afterwards  used  for  religious  puipoies. 
[vide  Crt/pla'] 

CRY'PT^'  (Ecc.)  Crwiif  subterraneous  places,  where  the 
martyrs  were  buriea,  and  the  primitive  Christians  used  to 

Eerform  their  devotions ;  whence  the  custom  originated  of 
uilding  underground  chapels,  which  were  also  called 
Crypts,  as  that  of  St.  Faith*s,  under  St.  Paul's,  London. 
S.  Hieron.  1. 12;  in  Ezek.  XL.;  Gregor.  Turon.  Hist.  1. 1, 
c.  89. 

Crypto  (Anat.)  from  Kfnrrii,  to  hide;  the  little  rounded 

appearance  at  the  end  of  the  small  arteries. 
CRYPTOCE'PHALUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Otm 

Insecta^  Order  Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antennte  filiform.— /Wen  four. — 
Thorax  margined-^Bocf^  cylindrical. 

Species,  The  species  are  distinguished  into  those  which 
have  the  feelers  equal,  those  which  have  the  feelers  on- 
equal,  and  those  which  have  the  hind  ones  hatcbeCp 
shaped. 

CRYPTOGA'MIA  (Bot.)  the  name  of  the  twenty-fourth 
Class  in  Linnaeus*  artificial  system,  comprehending  the  ve- 
getables whose  fiuctificatiui  is  concealed,  or  at  Inat  too 
minute  to  be  observed  by  the  naked  ejre:  wbeoce  the 
origin  of  the  term,  which  u  derived  from  the  Greek  «pr- 
r««,  hidden,  and  y«/««(>  nupthUs.  It  is  divided  ipto  four 
Orders;  namely,  1.  FiUces,  Ferns.  8.  Musei,  fffonn. 
8.  A^ie,  YlagB.    4.  Fungi, 

CRYPTCVGRAPHY  (Mech.)  the  art  of  writing  la  cyphers, 
or  with  sympathetic  ink,  or  in  eenend  in  any  concealed 
manner,  from  KforrUt  hidden,  end  tp  write. 

CRYPTO-PO'RTiCUS  (ArchU.)  a  gaUery  dosed  on  aU 
sidesforcoolness  in  summer;  a  sort  of  cloister.  P^l^stf. 
I.  5,  ep.  6 ;  Sidon.  \.  8,  ep.  2;  Batd.  Lex.  Vitrw. 

CUYPTOPY'ICA  Ischuria  (Med.)  a  suppress  of  nriDe, 
from  a  retraction  of  the  penis  -within  the  oedy. 

CRYPTO'STOMUM  (Bot.)  a^us  of  pkmwi  ClfUW  5  A»- 
tandria,  Order  1  Mm^si^^  VjOOglC 
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jOentrie  Charoetfr,  Cal.  periimih  oiie-lesTOcI»  flinnel- 
fQrmed.-~CoR.  ooe-petalled ;  tmhe  very  ghort ;  border 
6ve-cleft;  nectary  broad,  arched,  and  festened  to  the 
btoe  of  the  conriJa.— Stam.  JiUmenU  none;  anthers 
five. — PisT.  germ  roundiah ;  it^  cytindric ;  ca- 
pitate.— Feb.  berry  ^ohxiatt  t^ree-celled ;  ^oxb  solitary. 
Species.  The  only  species  is  the — Cryptmtomum  Guja- 
nense,  seu  Montabea,  a  shrub  of  Guituw. 
CUY'STAL  (Mis.)  a  kind  of  glass  or  precious 

stone,  frozen,  as  it  was  thought,  into  that  bri^t  substance. 
The  crystal*  otherwise  calfed  rock  crystal,  is  a  speciea  of 
atone  beloogiiig  to  the  quartz  m  siliceoos  genua.  When 
the  crystals  are  semi-traDsparrat,  or  intermixed  with 
opaque  veins,  tb^  are  cdled  mitt  er^eis  /  when  in  th& 
fonp  of  peUiles,  they  are  called  crjfstau* 
Cbtstai,  (C&em.)  that  part  of  a  salt  which  assumea  a  regu- 
lar and  solid  fbnn  on  the  gradual  cooling  of  its  solution. 
CRYSTA'LU  {Med.)  eruptions  about  the  size  of  a  lupin, 
which  sometitnes  break  out  over  the  whole  body,  lliey 
are  also  called  CrysUUtimt. 
CRYSTALLINE  Manas  {Med.)   ^fv^iAXa^u  x.%SfH,  hard 
hands,  so  ccrfd  that  they  seem  almost  to  be  froien,  Hip- 
pocrat,  Epidem.  I.  7. 
Crystalline  (Med.)  vide  Cri/stalli, 

CfiY'STALLINE  Heavens  {Attron.)  two  sphern,  conceived 
by  the  ancient  astronomers,  between  the  primum  Mobile 
and  ihefirmamentt  by  the  first  of  which  they  explained  the 
slow  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  advance  a  degree  in 
70°;  by  the  other,  Uiey  accounted  ftr  the  motion  ^  libra- 
tion  or  trepidation, 

Cbtstalline  Humour  (Anat.)  or  the  Crystalline  Lens  $  so 
called  from  its  transfMreo^  like  crystu,  the  pellucid  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  whit^  serves  to  transmit  and  refract  the 
ran  of  light. 

CftYSTALLl'NUM  (CfioR.)  a  name  for  white  anenic  from 
its  transparency. 

CRYSTA'LLION  (Bbf.)  vide  PtyHium. 

CUYSTALLIZATiON  (CAeai.)  the  ndwing  of  any  salt 
into  a  regular  solid  form,  by  dissolving  it  in  a  mensttnum, 
and  dlowus  it  ta  caol,  witil  it  shwita  into  the  bodies 
called  aystm.  By  fiur     graater  nundber  of  salts  assume 

.  the  crysti^fiae  frein ;  and  it  has  beea  observed,  both  by 
chemists  and  mmerologtsts,  that  every  substance  ties  a 
^ftartioular  finrm  mhich  it,  for  the  most  part,  a&cts  when  it 
crystaUisee.  Thus,  connaon  salt  is  observed  to  assume 
the  shape  of  a  cube  ;  alum  that  of  w  uctohedron  ;  saltpetre 
that  «f  a  «iKimhed  prism  ;  sulphate  of  magnesia  that  of  a 
ieur-sided  prism  ;  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  often  found  in 
tbe  state  of  a  rhomboid ;  but  this  is  necessarily  subject  to 
great  diversity. 

CKYSTALLO^RAPHY  {lAt.)  the  descriptiaa  of  crystals. 
CRYSTALLOI'DBS  tumaa  {Anat,)  tlie  oyatalliBe  coat  of 

the  eye. 

CRYSTA'LLUM  Miimraie  {Otem.)  the  M  PtwuUa  puri- 
fied by  solution  and  cryataUiaatioo. 

CRYSTALLU'RGY  (CW)  vide  Cryttallixation. 

CRY'THE  {Med.)  a  hoid  scinfaonB  immoveable  stian  in  the 
.kiterior  part  of  tlie  eyelid,  containing  a  pellucid  body. 

CTE'DONES  (Anat)  from  »rWW,  a  rake  or  comb ;  the  name 
giyeo  to  the  fibres. 

CTE'iS  {Anal.)  from  a  rake;  a  name  for  the  tncisores, 
fim  their  likeneaa  ta  a  rake. 

CTESIPHO^TIS  Malagma  {Med.)  a  plarter,  <t«cribed  by 
Cdsus,  1.  5,  c.  18. 

CUB  I  Nat.)  the  young  of  particular  beaiti,  as  a  fox  «r  a  bear. 

CIPBA  (Ant.)  a  horae-litter  or  bed. 

CUB^A  (Bat.)  aceoMsof  phmtt.  Clam  10  Z)«caaAw,  Order 
1  JMomoguttia. 

•  Generic  CharmUr.  Cax..  pmon/A  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
five,  oblaog.— Stah. jli&imMte  tea;  anthers  oUang. — 
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Put.  germ  oblong,  pedicelled ;  tf^  capillary  j  tiigmm 
acute.— Per.  legume  long,  coriaceous;  seeds  semd. 
Species.   The  species  are  trees  and  natives  of  Guiana,  as 

thS — Cubtea  paniculata  and  Cuitea  trynma. 
CU'BARIS  (Ent.)  vide  Aselfi. 

CU'BATURE  (Math.)  the  finding  exactly  the  cuWca!  solid 
content  of  any  proposed  body,  in  inches,  feet,  wds.  Ac 

CU'BBRIDGE  hearts  {Mar.)  the  bulk  heads  of  the  fore- 
castle and  the  half  deck. 

CUBE  (Math.)  a  regular  solid  body,  supposed  to  be  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  a  square  plane  along  a 
line  equal  and  perpendicular  to  one  of  ito  sides. 
It  is  inclosed  by  six  equal  sides  or  foces.  whidi 
are  square,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  A  die  is 
a  small  cube.~/)H;7/iicaftoa  of  the  atbe.  [vide 
Duplication'] 

CUBE  (Arith.)  or  Cubic  Number,  the  third  power  of  a  num- 
ber, which  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  number  or 
quantity  into  itself,  and  then  again  into  the  product ;  as 

3x3=9x3  =  27,  the  cube  a  x  a  =  a*  x  ass  ah  

Cw^  root  is  the  side  of  a  cube  number :  thus  S  is  the  root 
of  27. 

CU'BEB  (Bot,)  cuiebett  a  small  round  fruit,  less  than  pep- 
per, the  fruit  of  the  Piper  cubebte,  or  Piper  caudaium. 
This  fruit  is  arom^c,  and  good  for  strengthening  tlw 
stomsch. 

CUBI'CULARIUS  (Arckceol.)  a  chamberhun  or  groom  of 
the  chamber. 

CUBIC  EQUATION  (Algeb.)  that  in  which  the  unknown 
quantity  rises  to  the  third  dimension,  as  =  a3  —  63 ;  or 
x3  +  rxx  =if;0Tx3+J'xx~abxs=mmH-i-pfr,&c. 
— Cubic  Foot  is  so  much  of  any  thing  as  is  coitfained  in  a 
cube  whose  sidg  is  one  foot. — Cubic  Hyperbola  is  a  figure 
expressed  by  the  equation  stf*  =  a,  having  two  asymp- 
totes, and  consisting  of  two  hjrpvrbolas  lymg  in  the 
adjoining  angles  of  Uie  asymptotes.— Cu^c  Number,  vide 
Cube* — Cubic  Parabola^  a  curve,  as  BC  D  in  the  annexed 
figure,  having  two  infinite  legSi  as  C  D,  C  B, 
tending  contrary  ways ;  ana  If  the  absciss 
A  P,  or  J?,  touch  the  curve  in  C,  the  relation 


iple  equatimi 

curve. 

CUBI'DIA  (Mj'n.)  a  genus  of  spars. 

CUBl'LE  SALUTATORUM  (Ant.)  a  little  chapel  or  clo^ 
set  in  a  house,  wherein  the  images  of  the  household 
gods  were  placed.    PUn.  1.  IS,  c.2;   Tumeb.  Adv.  1. 1-3, 
c.  28  ;  Casaub.  in  Sttet.  p.  78. 
CuBiLB  (Archit.)  a  ground  work,  or  course  of  stones  in 

building.    Vitruv.  1. 2,  c.  8. 
CU'BING  a  Solid  (Men.)  ride  Cubature. 
CUBIT  (Ant.)  a  measure  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
equal  to  one  foot  nine  inches  and  &88  decimal  parts,  ac- 
cmrding  to  Arbuthnot. 
Cubit  (Anat.)  cubitus^  from  cvdo,  to  lie  or  rest,  because 
the  ancients  used  to  rest  upon  it  at  their  meals ;  the  For«- 
arm,  or  that  part  between  the  elbow  and  wrist. 
Cubit  Arm  (Her.)  the  hand  and  arm  eouped  at 

the  elbow,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
CUBIT A'NS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  two  mnsdes 
of  the  wrist,  one  of  which,  called  the  entermup 
serves  to  extend  the  wrist ;  ^nd  the  other,  ilie 
intermu,  to  bend  it. 
CUBITAL  (Ant.)  a  forealeeve  for  tbe  arm  to 

the  tAbew  downwards. 
CVBO^VBE  (Geom.)  tbe  sixth  power  of  any  number,  I  e. 
the  cube  cubed ;  thus,  64  is  a  cube  cubed,  being  raised 
from  the  multiplication  of  tbe  to^  S^five^t^^sip  ^oy^^ 
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CUBOIDES  {Anat.)  a  name  for  the  Ufieath  bone  of  the 

tarsus  of  the  foot. 
CU'CI  (Bot,)  the&uitofaspecieaofthepahn.  Bank.  Hi$t, 

Plant. 

CU'CKING-STOOL  (Archaol.)  i.  e.  a  choaking-itool ;  be- 
canae  thoae  irho  were  put  into  it  were  almost  cboaked  with 
the  water;  a  punishment  formerly  inflicted  on  scolds  and 
brairiing  women,  who  were  placed  in  such  a  stool  and 
immetaed  in  water,  sometimes  m  a  muddy  pond. 

C17CKOLD-TREB  {Bat.)  the  Mmoni  contra  of  Linncos. 

CU'CKOW  {On,)  a  well-known  bird,  the  Cueultu  of  Lin. 
nsusi  which  is  beard  about  the  niddle  of  April,  and 
ceases  to  una  at  the  end  of  July.  It  deposits  its  ens  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds,  generally  that  of  the  hrage- 
sparrotr,  and  leaves  the  care  of  the  voung  to  foster-parenu. 
The  eggs  are  reddish-white,  thicUy-spotted  witn  black 
browD  spots. 

CUCKOW-FLOWER  {BaU)  a  perennial  and  well-known 
flower  of  the  field,  the  Cardamine  ^o/etcnu.— Cuckow- 
Pint,  or  Pintle,  die  Arum  macula,  a  tuberous  root. 

CU'CKOW  SPITTLE (£ti/.)  the  froth  obsenrable  on  plants, io 
which  the  Inrva  of  the  cicada  spumaria  is  found  enveloped. 

CUCU'BALUM  (Bot.)  or,  Cucubalut,  a  herb  whose  leaves, 
are  good  Mainst  the  stio^ng  of  serpents.  Plin.  1. 27,  c.  8, 

CUCU'BALUS,  in  the  Linnean  stfttem^  a  eenus  of  plants, 
Class  10  Dccandriot  Order  3  Ttyginia;  Natural  order  of 

Ge^TK^wractert.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  tubular.— 
Cob.  P^a^  five ;  dam  uie  length  of  the  calyx ;  border 
flat.— %TAM.  ^amentt  ten,  subulate ;  anther*  oblong.— 
Fist.  germ,  oblong;  Hjfles  three,  longer  than  tlie 
stamens ;  ttigmas  piK>escent.»PaB.  capnue  acuminate ; 
seeds  very  many. 

SpedeM.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Cucubalut 
baeci^nu,  Sueact  Lychnis^  L^cknanthux^  Viseago,  Cwcu- 
balttm,  seu  AUinCt  Berry-bearing  Campion,  White  Bottle, 
White  Com-Cmniuon^— CwuM/ttt  Aeften,  ViscagOt  Lvch- 
nist  Papaver,  seu  Behe»t  Bladder  Campion,  or  Spauing 
Pbppy. — Cueubahu  Tartarieust  Hysso{>-leavedCampi<m. 
— Cucubalus  otitet,  Viscago,  Lychnis  otiies,  satnoides, 
Musdpula,  Spanish  Campion,  or  Catdi-Fly:  but  the 
followmg  are  biennials,  namely — Cuaibalus^barius, — 
Cucabalus  viscostu,  and — Cucubalus  Itahevs.  Dod. 
Pempt.t  Bauh.  Hia,  Plant,  i  Bank.  Pin. s  Ger.Herb.; 
Park  Theat.Botan.t  Raii  Hitl.  Plant. ;  Tour nef.  Inst. t 
Boerh.  Ind. 

CUCU'JUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Insecta,  Order 
Coleoptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  filiform. — Feelers  four,  equal. 

— Lip  hidd.— Body  depressed. 
Specie*,   The  principal  species  are  tlie  Cucujus  depnssutt 
sulcatus,  rumest  Sjc. 
CUCULA'TUM  MAJUS  {Chem.)  Spiriu  of  wine. 
CUCUIXA  (Anat.)  or  Cticti/bru,  hoodshaped ;  the  muscle 

otherwise  called  Trapexius, 
CUCULLA'NUS  (Con.)  agenus  ofanimala,  Class  Vermes^ 
Order  Intestina. 

Generic  Character.   Body  sharp.— Afouf  A  orbicular. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  viviparous  and  intestinal, 
infesting  Uie  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish. 

CUCULLA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Valantia  Jiliformis. 

CUCULLA^US  (Bo<.)  cowled,  or  hoodlike;  an  epithet  for  a 
lea^  or  the  corona ;  Jhlium  cucuilatum,  a  leaf  which  is  wide 
at  top,  and  drawn  to  a  p(unt  below,  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
B8  in  Genutium  euaUlatum;  corona  eucullatat  a  crown 
which  coven  the  pistil  like  a  hood,  as  in  Asdepia^. 

X^UCU'LLUS  {Ani.)  a  cmA  or  hood,  which  was  anctendT 
oised  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  to  keep  off  the  rain  and  cold. 
Mart.  1. 10,  ep.  76. 

FhUv  Kcviu  •((It  in  «NmU». 
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It  was  likewise  cslled  CueulUo.   Cdttm,  de  Re  Rust.  L 1, 

c.  8 ;  CapitoL  Ver.  c,  4 ;  LuKonA.  Hdkog.  c.  SS;  Ftrmt. 

deR»VestA.%^\. 
CucvLtDB  was  also  a  cwnet  of  paper  that  apothecariea  and 

grocers  used  to  put  tb«r  spices  in.   Mart.  1. 3,  ep.  2. 
CucuLLUS  (£op.)  die  cowl  or  hood ;  was  adopted  by  the 

monks  as  a  monastic  habit   Niupk.  Hist.  1.9,  c.  14; 

Castian  de  Hab.  Monach.  c  4w 
CU'CULUS  (Om.)  Cuckow,  a  genua  of  animals.  Class 

Aves,  Order  Pica. 

Generic  Character.  BiU  smooth,  a  litde  curved.— iVbrinb 
surrounded  bra  small  rim.— roitgvr,  arrowed,  shorts— 

Feet  formed  for  climbiog. 
Species.   The  principal  species  are  the — Cveulus  canarut. 

Common  Cuckoo.-'CWtr^  glandarins.  Great  Spotted 

Cuckoo.— Citck/iu  cristatuty  the  Crested  Black  Cuckoa 

—*Cueufus  ridibundus.  Laughing  Cuckoo. 
CU'CUMBER  {Bot.)  a  well-known  ^rden  v^Uble,  die 

common  sort  of  which  is  the  Cucumu  sntivns  of  Linnms. 
CU'CUMIS  {Bot.)  r«j««(,  cucumeTt  i.  e.  curvtmerf  Cucumber; 
a  plant,  so  called  from  its  round  form.   The  fruit  of  this 
plant  was  reckoned  cooling  to  the  stomach,  quen<^ 
thirst,  and  provokes  urine;  but  it  is  indigestible,  and 

Produces  phlegmatic  humours.  Hij^pocrat,  de  Diai. 
2;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plata.  1.7,  c.  4;  Varr.  de  Lot. 
Ling.  I.  4;  Dioscor.  1. 4,  c  154;  Ptia.  1. 19.  c.  6;  ColumeL 
1.  2,  c.  3 ;  Gal.  de  Sinnl.  L 1 ;  PaOad.  in  Mart.  Tit.  9 ; 
Geopon.  Juct.  1.  12,  c  19. 
CucuHis,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  gaius  of  plants.  Class  21 
Monoecia,  Order  10  Syngenena  f  Natural  Order  of  Cuear* 
biUacea. 

Generic  Character,  Cal,  one-leaved,  bellshaped.— Coi. 
five-parted;  diomcm  ovate^^ — Stambn  in  the  males 
oxAy  \  Jilaments  three,  converging;  anthers  lines  creep- 
ing upwards  and  downwards  ;,^meiU«,  in  the  females 
without  anthen.— PisTii.,  in  the  females  <Mi]y,  nm 
inferior,  lar^ ;  sfyfe  cnrlindric ;  s^gmas  threes  thidr.— 
PaaicARp,  m  the  femafeamily;  pome  three-cdled;  teedt 
numerous. 

iSJpeCKf.  This  genus  comprdiends  all  aunuals  widi  herba- 
ceous scandent  stems,  distinguished  in  En^i^  by  tibe 
names  of  the  Gourd,  Cucoosber,  and  Mdoo.  The  fol- 
lowinff  are  the  principal,  namely— CiteiMm  colowthist 
seu  colocynthis,  the  Coloquintida,  Bitter  Gourd,  or  <?ucain- 
her. — Cncumis  satimu,  seu  Otcaswr,  Common  Cucumber. 
•^Cucumis  milof  seu  Melo,  Common  or  Musk  MeW. 
•"Cucumis  angttria,  seu  Angaria^  Round  Prickly-fhiited 
Cucumber,  &c.  Dod.  Pempt.t  Bauh.  Hist.  Plant,  i 
Bauh.Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.t  Park.  Theat.  Botan.i  Raii 
Hist.  Plant. 

CocuMis  is  also  a  name  for  the  Angaria  trifiJiata. 
CUCU'PHA  {Med.)  a  cover  for  the  head,  made  of  cephalic 

spices  sown  m  a  cap,  and  worn  against  catarrhs,  Ac. 
CUCU'RBIT  {Chem.)  a  chemical  vesael  of  glau,  for 
distillations  and  rectifications,  whidi  is  mside  in  the  A 
shape  of  agoord,  aa  in  the  annexed  figures.  ^ 
CUCU'RBITA  {Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Monoecia, 
Order  10  Syngenema  ;  Natural  order  of  the  Cucurbitaeees. 
Generic  Characters.  Cal.  period  one-leaved,  bellshaped. 
CoR. five-parted;  cftcuMHu rany,  rugose. — Stambn,  in 
the  maHeOf  filaments  three,  coaverging ;  anthers  creeping 
upwards:  Stahbh,  in  the  females,  margim  surrounoing. 
—Pistil,  in  the  females,  germ  large;  style  conic; 
stigma  three^Ieft. — Puicabp,  in  me  fonales,  pome 
three-celled;  seeds  very  muaj, 
Spedes.   The         of  this  genns  naeoMe  those  of  the 
Cuenmis  very  much,  bong  diatingnished  flrom  them> 
chiefly  by  the  swelling  rim  of  the  seed.   The  prindiMd 
species  are  as  follow: — CnatrbUa  lagenaria.  Bottle 
Gourd,  orlA^ngGon^^jO^^^ii^^ 
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£m»  PiompiM,  M  Pvmpktii  Gourd.— Ciif»rfin(ff  meh- 
pepoj  seu  Melopmo,  Squash  Gourd. — CucurUia  cifmHus 
Angurh,  seu  Citrutim,  Water  Melon.    BauJk,  Hut. 
Piaitt.f  Bmth.PM.;  Ger.  Her^.s  Park,  TkeaUBotmhs 
Rmi  Hist,  Piant, ;  Toumef.  hut. ;  Sfc. 
CucmtBiTA  is  also  the  name  for  ehe  TrhotatOkes  angninti. 
CUCURBIT A'CE£  {Bot.)  the  forty-fifth  or^  m  Lhmcus' 
FWraents  of  a  Natural  Method,  and  the  tfairty-fiRirth  of 
his  Nature  orders. 
CUCURBITI'f-*ERA  iBot.)  a  species  of  die  Crateva, 
CUCURBITl'NI  LUBRICI  {Ent,)  broad  womu  rawmbling 
the  aeedi  of  a  gourd  in  shape,  that  breed  in  the  human 
intestines,  Ac. 

CUCURBPTULA  (Med.)  or  Cucnibita,  a  cupping- 

-  riass,  or  hollow  vessel,  made  of  tin,  horn,  Ac.  which  was 
frequently  applied  to  tiie  body  in  the  bath,  other  with  or 
without  scarification.  The  cucurbita  used  without  sca- 
rification was  called  Cacur^a  aeca,  or  dry  Cupping. 
HtppoeraU  Aphor.  Ac;  Aret.  de  Curat,  Acut.  Morh,  1.  1, 
c  10;  CeU.  1.  4,  c  2 ;  Casl.  Aurelian.  de  Acut.  Morh.  1.  1, 
o.  11 ;  Plin.  1.  28,  c  1 ;  GaL  Itago^.  c.  15. 

CUD  ( Va.)  the  first  stomach  of  ruminating  beasts ;  and  also 
the  ibod  which  it  contains. 

CUD-WEED  {Boi.)  the  Athanana  maritima^  a  perenniBl. 

CU'DDY  {Mar.)  a  sort  of  cabin  or  cook-room  in  the  fore- 
part, or  near  the  stem,  of  a  lights,  or  barge  of  burden. 

CUDE  Cloth  (Archeeol.)  a  face  doth  form^y  used  in  tlie 
baptizing  of  young  children. 

CUDUPARI'TI  {Bot.)  a  tree  of  M^ar,  the  leaves  of 
which,  if  bruised  and  boiled  in  milk,  and  applied  to  the 
head,  relieve  vertigoes. 

CUE  {LU.)  an  intimation  given  to  pei^ormers  what  or  when 
they  are  to  speak. 

CUI  anie  Divortium  {Law)  i.  e.  to  whom  before  divorce;  a 
writ  empowering  a  divorced  woman  to  recover  her  lands 
from  him  to  whom  her  husband-  did  innate  them  during 
the  marriage,  because  she  could  not  gainsay  U.  F.  N.  B. 
S40 ;  Reg.  Orig.  233 ;  New  Nat,  Brat.  454.— Cai  in  mta. 
L  &  to  whom  m  the  life  of  (namdy,  hw  husband),  a  writ  of 

-  entry  fbr  a  widow  i^on  her  lands  aJienated  by  her  husband 
in  his  life-time,  whidi  must  contain  in  it,  that  during  his 
life  she  could  not  withstand  the  alienation.  F,  N,  B,  187, 
193;  Reg.  Orig.  232. 

CUJAI'RUS  (Bot.)  the  Psidinm  jjvrij  ^erum  of  Linnseus. 
CUJETA  (Bot.)  the  Crescentia  cujete  of  Linmeus. 
CUl'NAGE  (Meek.)  the  making  up'of  tin  into  pigs,  Ste.  for 


CUFFOUNA  (Bot.)  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  firom  whose 
bark  is  exfffessed  a  jnice  good  for  cleansing  ulcers.  Rati 
Hist,  Plant. 

CUIRASS  (Mil.)  a  piece  of  defensive  armour,  made  of  iron 
plate,  to  cover  the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle. 

CUIRASSI'ERS  (Mil.)  a  sort  of  heavy  cavalry  armed  with 
cuirasses. 

CUISI'NE  (MiL)  in  French  signifies  lit^ly  a  kitchen,  but 

ie  applied  to  the  holes  wluai  soldiers  dig  in  rear  of  the 

camp  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  their  victuals. 
GUl'SSES  (Mil.)  armour  for  the  Uughs. 
CUITE  (Mitt.)  French  for  the  preparation  of  the  saltpetre 

which  is  used  in  making  gunpowder. 
CUL-DE^FOUR  (ArchU.)  or  CwdcFoitr,  a  sort  of  low 

vnih,  like  an  oven.— Cw^Poitr  of  a  niche  is  the  arched 
-  vault  Ml  aphm  thatisciroular. — CaUls-Loaip,  a  name  for 

several  decorations  in  vaults  and  ceilings. 
CUL-DE-CHAUDRON  (MU.)  ifaa  hollow  or  excwatioo 

kft  ahw  the  cxplosini  tn  a  mine. 
CULA'GENIN  (Mar.)  adage,  the  laying  op  a  ihip  in  the 

docfc  to  be  repaired. 
CULATUM  (Chem.)  calcined. 

CUItBFCIO  (Med.)  a  sort  of  strangury,  or  heat  of  urines 
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CUtt>&e^  (Bee.)  a  Met  af  nooli  hi  SMiland  so  caAed,  « 
eolemio  Deum,     e.  from  tmatrippinig  God,  beunase  they 
were  much  addicted  to  [nrayingand  cwvotiea^exereiies. 
CUXHUS  (Ant.)  or  OtUtui^  a  Wheito  s*ek  fi»r  wine  or  oU. 

Feit. 

CrLBus  is  also  a  bte  in  whi<rfi  such  tt  murdbred  their  parenu 
were  sewed  «p  and  throirn  intoAo  settt 
Jkv.  sat.  8,  V.  214. 

Ciijiit  tuf^mo  (un  ddmt  mm  jurart 
Skim,  me  ttrpnu  nhh^  bw  cu.'eui  tiRM, 

Anion.  Vet,  Interpret  de  Parriad,:  Zonar,  AtlnaL  I. 
/ntf.  Orig.  1.  5,  c.  28. 
CuLEUa  was  also  a  measure  containing  twenty  barrels,  or 
forty  urns,  equal  to  180  gallons.  Sceev,  Cult,  de  Pignoret.i 
Colmnel.  I.  3,  c.  3 ;  Caial,  de  Ponder,  ac  Mentur.  apud 
Grtro.  Tket,  Antiq.  torn.  11,  p.  147!. 
CULEX^nt.)  the  Gnat,  a  genus  of  anttnals,  Class^Auecfo, 
Order  Diptera. 

Generic  Character,   Mouth  with  a  nnrle  valved  exserted 
flexile  sheath ;  ,/Se2m  of  three  aruculationt;  atdema 

approximate. 

^aes.   The  principal  species  are,  the— CiJ«x  pipicux, 
the  Common  Gnat,  called  in  the  West  Indies  the  Mus- 
quito  Fly. — Gules  trifkreatme,  ptdiearie,  reptmUt 
emtinutt  Ac 

CULtLA'BAN  (Bot.)  the  Laums  culilahan  of  Linnanis. 
CULFNA  (Ant.)  1.  A  kitchen.  Farr.de  Re  Rust.  1 1,  c.  IS. 
2.  That  part  of  the  funeral  j^e  in  which  the  banquet  was 
consumed.  Feit.  de  Verb.  1^.  S.  Cidina,  in  the  plural, 
a  public  burying  gronnd  for  the  poor.  JProatin,  de  Contr, 
Agror. 

CUClNARY  Fire  (Nat.)  a  portion  of  pure  elcmentarv  or 
solar  fire,  attracted  by  the  oily  or  sulphureous  parts  of  the 
fuel  with  sudi  velocitv  as  to  bratit  and  attenuate  tiieia 
until  they  are  dispersed  into  air. 
CUOiLENDER  (Meeh.)  a  sieve  or  livge  strainer  oed  by 
cooks,  Ac. 

CUIXERS  (HuAand.)  a  name  fbr  the  worst  sort  of  sheep, 
or  those  mich  are  left  of  a  flo^  when  tiie  best  are  ludted 
out. 

CUU.EUS  (Ant.)  vide  Culeae. 
CCLLION  (Bot.)  a  round  root  of  any  herb. 
Cdllion  Head  (F^.)  a  sctnce  or  Uockhouse;  the  same  as 
a  bastion. 

CU'LLIS  (Cook.)  a  strained  liquor  made  of  meat  boiled. 
CULM  (£o<.)  cu/mof,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  com  or  grasses, 
which  is  usually  jointed  and  hollow.    In  speaking  of  the 
dry  stalk  of  com  tt  is  commraly  called  stravj. 
CuLU  (Min.)  a  sort  of  coal  in  Wales,  veir  brittie,  and  burn- 
ing with  little  or  no  flame ;  the  Bitumen  oxygenatus  in  the 
Linnean  system. 
CU^MEN  {Ar<^it,)  the  Latin  word  answering  to  the  ridge 

piece  of  a  roof.    Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  1. 
CuLMaM  cedi  (As^on.)  the  highest  put  in  the  heavens  to 
vrtiich  a  star  can  rise  tn  any  given  latitude ;  whence  a  star 
is  said  to  culminate  when  it  comes  to  that  point 
CULMITER^  (Bo/.)  the  same  as  Calamaria. 
TO  CU'LMINATE  (Attron,)  is  said  of  a  star  when  it  comes 

to  the  meridian,  or  the  highest  p<Mnt  in  the  heaven. 
CULMl'NIA  (Bot.)  the  twenty-aixtii  order  in  linnseoa' 

Fiiu;menU  of  a  Natural  Method. 
CUXMUS  (Bot.)  dw  cnfan  or  tteSk  of  grasses,  Ac 
CU'LPRIT(Law)  a  word  of  form  used  by  the  derfc  of  ar- 
raignments in  trials  to  a  person  mdicted  for  a  criminal 
matter  when  be  has  resistercd  the  ^istmer's  plea.  Not 
Guilty.  It  is  in  all  prombiUty  composed  of  the  words 
culpa,  fault,  or  crime,  and  prit,  FVendi  fi>r|)tieA«Biiii^  taken, 
i.  e.  taken  m  the  fiwt,  or  as  atune  will  hm^it^  prit,  tor 
prH.  reaij,  i.  e.  r»dy  t.  GoOgle 


CUM 


CUN 


CU'LREACH  {Law)  a  caution  in  the  Scotch  law  mvea  hy  a 
lord  of  regality  to  puniah  a  male&ctOT  whom  be  nai  reple- 
vied from  the  sherin. 

CULTELLATION  (Mensur.)  a  measuring  of  heights  by 
jpartSt  and  not  all  at  one  o[>eration. 

CU'LTER  {Ant.)  from  colo,  to  till,  eii2ftU|  - tilled,  a  kind  of 
short  plough,  fi-om  which  our  word  coulter  is  dmved. 
PtiH.  1. 18.  c.  18. 

Colter  was  also  the  knife  used  in  the  sacrificing  of  Tictims. 
Ovid.  Metam.  1. 15,  r.  134. 

Pmmafit  mugittm  cnhrBt 

Senec.  Tkyest.  act  4,  seen.  1,  t.  688. 

Tangentve  mIu  vktwtam  euUtr  Ptola, 

CuLTBR  venatoritUf  a  wood-knife,  or  small  sword,  shorter 
than  the  venabulumt  or  boar-spear.  Phut.  Atd*  act  3, 
seen.  2,  v.  2;  Tae.  Anmd.  1.  S,  c.  43;  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  19; 
Ttmteb.  Adv.  I.  9,  c.  23;  Barlh.  Adv.  1. 10,  c.  20. 

CuLTER  {Anat.)  the  third  lobe  of  the  liver,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  knife. 

CUXVERIN  ^MU.)  a  piece  of  ordnance  which.  ^  the  least 
mff,  is  five  inches  diameter  at  the  bore,  carrying  a  ball  of 
fourteen  pounds  weight ;  of  the  ordinary  tize,  is  five  inches 
and  1  quarter  diameter  at  the  bore,  carrying  a  ball  of  17 
pounds  weight ;  of  the  extraordinary  tiztt  five  inches  and  a 
half  diameter  at  the  bore,  carrying  a  ball  of  20  pounds 
wciffht. 

Cy'LVERTAGE  {Laia)  the  escheat  or'  forfeiture  of  the 

vassal's  lands  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
tU'LYERTAIL(Ca;p«i(.)o''  dovetail,  the  i)articular  manner 

of  fastening  boards,  by  letting  one  piece  into  another. 
Cdlvertaii.  {Mar.)  the  fostening  the  ship's,  cartings  into 

the  beam. 

CUMA'NA  {Boi.)  an  Indian  tree  resembling  the  mulberry, 
both  in  its  appearance  and  fruit;  the  latter  of  which,  when 
boiled  and  made  into  a  cataplasm,  cures  the  colic. 

CUMANDA-GUA'CA  \fiot.)  a  large  sort  of  Indian  Kidney- 
beans. 

GU'MBULU  {Bot.)  a  tall  tree  growing  in  Malabar,  the  root 
of  which,  in  a  decoction  with  a  little  rice,  is  said  to  be  of 
service  in  a  symptomatic  fever  attending  the  gout. 

CU'MERUM  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  laVge  basket  used  at  weddings 
for  carrying  the  bride's  goods  and  household  stuff  covered. 

CU'MIN  {Bot.)  the  Cumtnum  ct/minum  of  Liniueus,  an  ao- 
nuiU. 

CUMI'NI  {Bot.)  the  Myrtu$  ctmini  Linnaeus. 

CUMtNOl'DES  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Dagoe. 

CUMI'NUM  {Bot.)  Kv>i*«*,  cumin,  a  plant,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  hot,  and  if  drank  in  wine  were  thought  to  pro- 
duce paleness  ;  whence  Horace  calls  it  exsangue,  bloodless, 
and  Juvenal  pollens,  pale. 
Hor.  1.  1.  ep.  19.  v.  17. 

 Quedii 

FaUtrmeaa^MmrtHttaaRgtueitmiiiMm, 

Jttv.  Sat.  S,  V.  55. 

 PalUatis  grma  eumai. 

Dioscor,  1.  3.  c.  68 ;  Ptin.  1. 20,  c.  14. 
CuMlMDM.  in  the  Linnean  ^stem,  a  genua  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Onler  2  Digynia^  Natural  Order  of  Umbel- 
latar^  or  UmbeUyeree. 

Generic  Character.  C  al.  vmbd  umvertalt  and  partial  four- 
parted;  perianth  proper,  icaroely  vi«ble..^CoR. 
versttl  uniform;  proper  five>petalled.— Stah. ,>f/afR«n^ 
five;  anthers  simple.— -FiST.  germ  ovate;  styUs  two; 
fftVmac  simple. — Pkb.  n<me;  oviUe;  $eedt  two, 

ovate. 

Specie^.    "Hie  only  species  is  the — Cuminum  cyminunt,  seu 
sativum.  Cumin,  aaaonnsl,  native  of  Egypt. 


CoHiNUM  is  abo  the  name  for  the  Cumiaum  hypaamm  of 

Linnaeus. 

CU'MMIN-SEED(0ot.)  the  seed  of  the  Cuminum  of  L>n- 
nsus,  is  a  long  slender  seed,  not  so  thick  as  anise-seed,  but 
mucii  longer,  of  a  rough  texture,  not  easily  powdered, 
unctuous  when  bruised,  of  a  atnnig  smell,  and  an  acrid 
pungent  taste. 

CuHMiN-3EBD  {ChetK.)  in  a  chemical  analysis  is  found  to 

yield  a  quantity  of  essential  oil.  an  austere  phlegm,  cm* 

taining  an  acid,  and  a  urinous  salu 
CUNACA'NTHE(Arf.)  a  shrub  bearing  grapes  like  a  vine. 
CUNA-CERViSIiE  (Archaol.)  a  tub  of  ale,  as  meDtioned  ia 

Domesday-Book. 
CUNA'NE  {Bat.)  the  large  fhiit  of  an  Indian  tree,  which  ia  ■ 

dried,  roasted,  and  eaten  as  a  remedy  against  the  head^ 

ache.   Raii  Hist,  Plant, 
CUNEA'LIS  tuturtt  {Anat.)  the  suture  by  which  the  os  ipke^ 

nodes  is  joined  to  the  oi  Jrontis, 
CU'NEI  {ArckU.)  the  coins  of  walls  in  buildings.  Vitruv. 

1.  7.  c  4. 

CU'NEIFORM  {Bot.)  or  wedgeshaped,  an  epithet  for  aleaf. 

CUNEIFCVRMIA  otsa  {Anat.)  die  three  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

CUNE'OLUS  {Surg.)  a  crooked  tent  to  put  into  a  fistula. 

CUNE'TTE{^oW.)a  deep  trench,  about  three  or  four  fatbonM 
wide,  sunk  along  the  middle  of  a  diy  moat,  to  make  the 
passage  more  difficult. 

CU'NEUS  {Ant.)  signifies  literally  a  wedge,  but  is  applied  to 
die  seats  and  benches  on  which  the  spectators  sat  in  a 
theatre,  which  were  narrow  near  the  sti^e,  and  broad  be- 
hind. 

Juv.  sat.  6,  T,  61. 

QmmI  Mmru*  asm  t 

Wherefore  Ausontas  speaks  of  thcatntm  euneattim^ 
Auson.  de  Urb.  c.  4.  v.  5. 

CtFCVf  tl  ineUui  moln  euntata  theatrL 

Vitnat,  1.  5.  c.  6 ;  Stuton,  in  Aug.  c.  44 ;  ApuL  Flor. 
p.  799;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitnn.g  Salmas.  Exerdtat.- Ptin. 
p.  645. 

CuNBUs  (Mil.)  a  company  of  fi>ot  drawn  up  wedgewise,  or 
like  a  triangle,  in  this  form  [A]  the  better  to  break  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Liv.  1.  8,  c.  10,  1.  22.  c.  47,  1.  32, 
c.  17;  A.  GellA.  10,  c.  9;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  19;  Agath.  Hist, 
1.  2:  Suidat. 

CuNBUs  {Archteol.)  a  mint  or  place  to  coin  money;  whence 
cuneum  Monetum,  the  king's  stamp  for  coining  money. 

CUNrCULUS  {Ant.)  a  coney-burrow,  or  a  mme  under  the 
earth.  Cat.  de  Bell.  GaU.  1.  7,  c.  22;  Joseph,  de  Bell. 
Ind.  1.  3,  c.  12 ;  Veget.  1.  4.  c.  24. 

CU'NILA  {Bot.)  miXn,  the  name  for  the  Origanum,  accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides.   Dioscor.  I.  3,  c.  32. 

CuNiLA,  in  the  Linnean  systenif  a  genus  of  plants,  Claia2 
Diandria,  Order  1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoR. 
one-petalled. — Stau,  ^mrnts  two.  filiform;  antken 
twin. — PiST.  germ  four-parted-;  s^  filiform;  sterna 
two-deft. — Per.  none ;  veds  four. 
Species.   The  principal  species  are — Cunila  mariana,  aeu 
iatureia.  Mint-leaved  Cunila.  a  perennial,  native  of  the 
North  of  Europe.^ — Cunila  pmegioides,  seu  Mdista, 
Pewiy-Reyal-leaved  Cunilai  an  «mual,  aalive  of  the 
South  of  r  ranee,  fto> 
CUNlLA'Ga  {Bot.)  Fleabane.  a  kind  of  savory. 
CU'NNINO  a  ship  {Mar.)  directing  the  person  atthe  helm- 

how  to  steer  her. 
CUNNINGHA'MIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Class  4  7>- 
iandria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,    CAi,^rj«^  gn^^CPfv?"^ 


CUP 


CUR 


petalled;  toif  short.— Stah.  jii&Mfltft  four;  imlhert 
.  roundish.— PisT.  £mn  roimdnn;  Uifle  filifonoa,  bifid; 
H^ma*  obtiue><-nER.  herrg  ovate ;  Med  single. 
'Speae$n  The  sinsle  spedes  ii,  tbe--Cnufii^jlafflia  cor- 
mentoga,  a  shrub. 
CUNCVNIA  {Bot.)  a  genui  of  plants,  Chui  10  Dteamhia, 
Order  2  Digynia,  called  after  J.  C.  Cuno,  a  Dutch  bo- 
tanist and  poet. 

Genme  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals&ve,  obovate. — STAM.jE^atnen^s  ten»  subulate;  an- 
thert  rouadish,  twin. — Pist.  germ  conic,  stylet  t*o; 
tti^mat  obtuse.— Per.  capsule  oblong;  seeds  very  many. 
Spectet.   The  only  species  is,  the — Cunonia  CapcTuist  a 
shrub,  and  a  Cape  plant. 
CuKONiA  is  also  a  trivial  name  for  a  species  of  Aniholuza. 
CUNTEY-CUNTEY  (Law)  a  kind  of  trial  menUoned  by 
Bracton,  which  seems  to  signify  a  trial  by  the  ordinary 
jury.    Bract.  1. 4,  tract.  3,  c.  18. 
CU'NTOR  (Om.)  an  American  Eagle,  [vide  Cotidur-] 
CUP  (Mm^.)  a  vessel  of  various  forms,  and  for  various  do- 
mestic purposes,  but  particularly  for  drinking  out  of. 
CUPA  (Ant.)  a  large  round  vessel  which  was  used  ibr  faold- 
iag  wine.    Vessels  of  the  same  name,  when  empty,  were 
auio  used  for  bearing  up  the  hulls  of  slUps  wh«i  uey  were 
careened. 
2mc  1. 4,  V.  420. 

A^onfiw  nrtm  ninic  «iu(Mibm(  iiiidifiif  mqMt. 

,  Varr.  ajntd  Nonn.  1.2,c.ll3;  HerodianAA,  c.S\  Capi- 
iol.  Maximin.  c.  22;  VegetA.S^  c. 7;  Casaub.  Salmas.  in 
CapUd.;  Scheff.  de  MU.  Nav.  Addend,  p.  S20. 

CUPA'MINI  {Bot.)  the  Azalea  Indka  of  Unneus. 

CUPA'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  phmta,  Class  8  Octandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  GveAeaved.'^CoR. petals 

five-cowled. — St  am  .Jilaments  eight;  an/Afri  incumbent. 

— Pist.  germ  ovate;  style  short;  «<^^a  obtuse. — Pes. 

capsule  coriaceous ;  seed  solitary. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Cupania  toiiuHlota, 

seu  Trigonis, — Cupania  glabra  sapomriaes, 
CUPEliLA  {Chem.)  a  chemical  vessel  made  of  earth,  ashes, 
or  burnt  bones,  and  in  which  assay-masters  try  metals. 
It  Bufl^s  all  baser  ores,  when  fused  and  mixed  with  lead, 
to  pass  off,  and  retains  only  gold  and  silver,  [vide  Che- 
mistryl 

CUPELLA'TIO  {Chem.)  the  process  of  purifying  the  per- 
fect metals  by  the  addition  of  lead,  which,  at  a  due  heat, 
becomes  vitrified,  and  in  that  state  carries  off  all  other 
vitrified  metals  of  the  baser  sort,  leaving  ^ose  of  the  per- 
fect kind  in  a  state  of  purity. 

CUPERO^A  {Min.)  Copperas. 

CUPHE'A  {Bot.)  the  Lythrum  cuphea  of  Linnaeus, 

CU'PHOS  {Med.)  an  epithet  signifying  properly  light; 
bat  when  applied  to  aliments  it  imports  eanly  digestible ; 
and  to  humours  mild  and  gentle. 

CUPI  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Conditio  of  Linnaeus. 

CUTOLA  {Archit.)  a  roof,  or  vault,  rising  in  a  circular  or 
ellrptic  form,  otherwise  called  the  Tholust  or  Dome. 

CU'PPING-GLASS  {Surg.)  a  sort  of  glass  vessel  aj^lied 
to  the  fieshy  part  of  the  body,  for  the  drawing  sway  cor- 
rupt blood  and  humours. 

CUPRE'SSO-FINULUS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  BntMu  of 
Linnsus. 

CUPRE'SSUS  {Bot.)  »t^^<rrH,  Cypress;  a  tree  that  grew 
to  a  remarkable  height,  particularly  in  Crete,  the  wood  of 
which  bdng  very  durable  was  used  for  the  building  of 
^ips,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  prophet  Esekiel,  xxiii.  5. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  planted  at  the  doors 
of  the  great  when  th^  died,  and  sernd  as  an  emblem  of 

•  death. 


XllMN.  1.  S,  T.  iiS. 

Et  mm  pUbeim  butut  ttttala  eupmma. 

Wherefore  it  is  called  by  Tirgil  a/ra  and^roZu,  by  He- 
race  invisa,  &c.  by  Statins  mcesta,  &c. 
Virg.  Mh,  1.  3. 

A^/mtw  tvmuh  tMus,  ■(out  MoRiiui  one 
CitntUit  mattm  nttu,  lOri^expnm. 

Virg.  Mn.  1. 6. 

Ingmtan  ttrvien  pyram  etuJironiSmt  atrit 
Intextrunt  Uosra,  «t firain  w%U  eupmm 

Hor.  Cam.  L  2,  od.  14,  v.  22. 

—  Ne^ue  harvm,  qutu  eoU$,' arborvm 
Ts,  prmter  invtui  cupratof, 
VQa  hnvm  dmnfanM  tijuthir. 

Siat.  Sylv.  1. 4. 

•  tmput  mine  pmmfrmdts 

Phoebe  (KOI,  m(utagu«  comam  damnare  cupnm. 

According  to  Ovid  the  cypress  derives  its  name  from  Cy- 

parissus,  the  son  of  Amicleus,  who  was  changed  into  tliis 

tree.   Plat,  de  L^.  1. 3 ;  Thiayd.  1.  2.  c.  34 ;  Theofthrast. 

Hitt.  Plata,;  Cato  de  Re  Rust, 
CuFRisscs,  in  the  Limtmn  tystemt  a  genua  of  plants,  Class  21 

Moffoecw,  Order  9  Monad^iAiat  Natural  Order  conifer^. 

Generic  Charatier,  Male  flowers  disposed  in  an  ament, 
female  flowers  heaped  into  a  roundish  cone  on  the  same 
plant. — Caj..  ament  common  in  the  male ;  strobile  com- 
men;  in  the  females  roundish. — Cor.  none. — Stam.  in 
the  males ;  ^laments  none ;  anthers  four,  borne  on  the 
calycine  scale. — Pist.  in  the  female;  germ  scarcely  evi- 
dent.—Pen.  none;  seeds  in  tlie  females  several,  oblong. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the—Cupressus  semper- 
virenst  seu  Cupressus,  the  Evergreen  Cypress. — Cupres- 
sus  distiehot  Deciduous  Cypress- Tree. — Cupressus  thy- 
aides.  White  Cedar,  or  Arbor  Vitse. — Ctmressus  penduia, 
Portugal  Cypress. — Bauh.  Pin.;  Rati  lust.  Plant. 

Cupressus  is  also  the  name  of  the  Thti^a  articulata. 
CU'RA  avenacea  {Med.)  a  decoction  of  oats  and  succory 

roots. 

CU'RASSON  (Om.)  a  bird  of  South  America,  the  Crax  of 
Linneus,  three  feet  long,  which  inhabits  the  mountains 
and  woods,  feeding  on  fruits  and  roosting  on  trees. 

CU'RATE  (Ecc.)  Curator;  he  who  represents  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parson,  or  vicar,  and  takes  care  of  divine  service 
in  his  stead. 

CURATE'LA  {Law)  the  office  of  an  administrator  to  an  in- 
fant, or  lunatic. 

CURATEXLA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chus  ISPolyan- 
dria.  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  wrumM  five-leaved. — Coa.petah 
three  or  four,  roundish.- Stau.  ^filaments  very  many ; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist. germ  two-parted;  stutes  two; 
stigmas  headed. — Pbr.  capstde  two-celled ;  seeds  in  pairs. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  the  Curalella  Americana. 
CURATOR  {Ant.)  signified  generally  an  overseer,  surveyor, 
or  commissioner,  to  which  some  other  word  was  affixed  to 
designate  his. office  as— Curo/or  Aquarumt  surveyor  of  the 
water-works ;  Curator  Anona,  overseer  of  the  public  gra- 
nwy,  or  clerk  of  the  market ;  Curator  Calendarii,  he  who 
controlled  the  public  accounts  of  eaqh  city,  and  put  out 
the  public  monies  to  interest ;  Curator  Ludorum,  master 
of  the  public  games ;  Curatores  Viarumt  commissioners  of 
the  hi^h  ways,  &c.  to  wUch  frequent  allusions  are  made 
in  the  inscriptions  as  well  as  writings  of  the  Romans.  Cic. 
ad  Attic.  1.  1;   Varr.  de  Lat.  Lin.  1.  7,  c.  13;  Tacit. 
Annal.  1.  11,  c  35;  Plin.  15,  ep.  15;  Plut.  in  Cee*.; 
Litn^rid.  Alex,  Sever,  c.  S3;  Catsiod.  Var.  1.  7,  c.  13; 
PaMeirtll.1^,  Dav*  Jmer*!  Ocddeat,  f^^^gi^MkT^ 
3  2  SDigitized  by\jODQ^lC 


CUR 


CUR 


inc^.  et  De$eript.  Ur6.  Bom,  agmd  Orav,  Tfteu  Jnliy. 
Roman,  torn.  S. 

CURB  (Man.)  a  chain  of  iron  made  fiut  to  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle ;  whence  the  phrue, 
**  To  ^Te  a  leap  upon  the  curt),"  i.e.  to  shorten  the  curb 
by  laying  one  of  the  maUif  or  S  like  jointi  of  the  diun, 
oyer  the  rest. 

Curb  ( Vet.)  a  tumour  titnated  on  the  back  part  of  the 

hinder  lee  of  a  horse  immediately  below  tbe  hock. 
Curb  (ArcAii.)  signifies  generally  whatever  serves  as  a  check 
or  restraint,  and  is  applied  to  diferent -parts  of  a  building, 
as  t^Cur6^/br  Brick  «<«;pi(ta  timber-noamgto  fwevent  them 
from  weanng. — Curb  PlatCt  a  wall-plate  in  a  circularly 
ribbed  dome,  &c — Curb  Rqfien,  cue  upper  rafters  on 
both  sides  in  a  curb  roof. — Curb  Roqff  a  particular  kind 
of  roof  consisting  of  four  ndea. — Curb-ttone*^  the  stones 
which  separate  the  carriage-way  from  the  foot-path. 
CU'RCAS  {Bot,)  the  Barbadoes  nut ;  a  drastic  purge.   It  is 

the  lairopha  curcatt  in  the  Lbnean  i^stem. 
CURCULI'GO  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S3  Po^y^amui, 
'  Order  1  Monoecia ;  so  called  because  its  seed  has  a  pro- 
cess resembling  the  rottrumt  or  beak  of  tbe  CurcuUo, 
Generic  Character,    Hermaphrodite  flowers  few,  male 
flowers  many^CAL.  none.— Coe.  petals  six,  oblong. — 
St  AM,  ^filament*  nx;  at^ken  linear.— Pist.  in  die  her- 
maphrodite flowm  {  germ  sessile ;  ify^  very  diort ; 
ttigma  Urge,  ti^ering^PiB.  M^ptufethreoKieUed;  ttedt 
■     one  to  four. 
Spedei.  The  only  ^eciet  is  die  Curad^  orekkidet,  a 
tuberous  root. 

CURCU'LIO  {Eat.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Imtda,  Order 
Coleeptera. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  <\vf9Xe  \Jider»  4,  filiform. 
^pedet.  The  lame  of  this  tribe  have  six  scaly  legs,  and 

a  scaly  head.  Tliey  mfest  granaries,  and  live  upon  the 

grain.   The  species  are  dirangui^ed  into  those  which 
-  have  the  jaw  cylindrical  toothed,  called  by  Falvicius 

the  Curadio ;  and  into  those  havmg  the  lip  bifid  and 

the  jaw  bifid,  called  the  Anthribus. 
CURCUMA  {Bot.)  Turmerio,  an  Indian  plant,  which  was 

formerly  called  cupenu. 
CvacuMA,  in  the  Ltnnean  system^  a  genua  of  plants.  Class  1 
Monandrittt  Order  1  Mont^ynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  superior. — CoR.  one- 
petalled;  nectart/  one-leaved.  —  Stam.  jE^mfnto  five; 
anthert  adnate. — Pist.  germ  roundish ;  ttifle  length  of 
the  stamens;  ttignta  simple. — Feb.  captule  roundish, 
tfiree-oelled;  s«Aft  very  manv. 
Speeiet.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Curcuma 
ratandaf  Roimd-rooted  Turmeric. — Curcuma  longttt  seu 
Amomum  Curcunutt  Long-rooted  Turmeric;  but  the-* 
Curatma  pallida  is  an  annual. 
CURD  {Nat.)  the  coagulum  of  nnlk. 
CURE  {Falcon,)  a  medicine  given  to  hawks  in  form  of  little 
baQs,  f»r  pellets  of  hemp,  cotton,  or  £eathm,  to  imlube  or 
drink  up  their  j^^ro. 
CiniFBw  {Law)  conMcted  flom  tbe  French  couvre^feu, 
i.e.  cover  or  put  out  the  flre;  a  law  made  by  William  the 
Conqueror  that  all  pusMis  dwuld  put  out  Uieir  fires  and 
lights,  and  go  to  bed  at  ei^  o'clock  on  the  rinjgiDjg  of  a 
bell.— Cur/^w  signified  also  the  bell,  and  the  ringing  of 
this  beU,  which  announced  tbe  hour  for  putting  out  fire 
and  candle. 

CU'RIA  {Ant.)  the  place  where  they  conducted  airaipuiU- 
caSf  the  pidiUc  concerns,  Ae  council-house,  or  state- 
house.  According  to  Varro,  the  Curia  were  <^  two  kinds ; 

-  those  whidi  were  set  apart  for  the  priests  to  settle  the  re- 
ligious concerns  of  the  state,  and  those  irtiich  were  de- 
voted to  civil  mMtera,  as  the  senate-house,  and  the  ball, 
•r  mooi-houae  of  evaiy  trib«f  or  ward.  The  Cktsb  was 


was  also  the  assembly  or  ward  itad£  Far.  de  Lid*  Lhv. 
L4;  i^u/.  L  U,  c 7 i  ^gon.deAM.Jur,B9mnui,U 
c.  3 ;  MttmU,  in  Cie.  Ep.  ad  Fan^.  1. 4. 
Curia  {Lam)  signifies  generally  a  court,  but  it  waa  taken 
particularly  for  the  aswmblies  of  bishops,  peers,  and  great 
men  the  realm,  whom  tbe  kings  of  ^gland  usra'  to 
call  together  at  the  chief  liestivus,  whidi  were  Mned 
soUnmie  curia,  August^  euria,  curia  ptbHeOf  Ac.  It  is 
also  used  sometimes  for  the  fixidttory,  or  other  coatomaiT 
tenants,  who  did  their  suit  and  service  at  tbe  court  gf  thenr 
lord. — Curia  advksrg  mdt,  tbe  ddiberation  whi^  a  court 
ctf  Judicature  sometimes  tidces  u4iere  there  b  any  point  of 
difficulty  before  they  give  judgment  in  a  cause.~Gar>a 
Cursut  Aqua,  a  court  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Gravesend  for  the  better  mamueasent  of  barges  and  boats 
using  the  river  Thames.— uvn's  datidenda,  a  writ  to 
compel  another  to  make  a  fence  or  wall  which  be  ought  to 
make  between  his  land  and  the  pbintiff's.  R^.  Ortr.  155 ; 
New.  Nat.  Brer.  283,  &c— Citria  Doetmi,  the  lord^s  baU 
or  court,  where  all  the  tenants  attend  at  the  time  o£  keep- 
ing courts. — Curia  peaticiarwm,  a  court  held,  by  tbe  dbenlF 
of  Chester,  in  a  place  there  cidled  Pendice  or  Pentice. 
CURIAO^ES  {Ant.)  1.  Those  who  were  of  the  same  curia, 
ward,  or  tribe.  Dion^.  Hn^.  torn. ii.  ^  1S4;  dc  deQfie^ 
1.  2,  c.  18.  S.  The  diiefi  in  ev«ry  city  answering  to  Ae 
head-boroughs,  or  Uthing-men  of  modem  times.  Sddor, 
Orig.  1.  9,  c.  4 ;  Tumeb.  Ado,  1.  SOv  c.  81 ;  Sahnas,  m 
Vopisc.  Aurd.  c.  33. 
CURlAnTA  MiK.)  vide  Co«*w. 

CURIME'NTOS  {Med.)  a  Portuguese  name  fiv  pains  n-the 

limlM,  which  are  rdieved  by  a  warm  bath. 
CURLED  {Bot.)  eriipm,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  or  nectaiy; 
JbUum  eriipuM  is  a  lei^,  the  periphery  of  which  ia  larger 
than  the  msk  admits,  wherefore  it  becomes  waved,  as  in 
Curled  Parsley;  uedarium  mcpimf,  a  nectary  havinif  the 
cups  waved  or  curled,  as  in  Aisrninu  pintdo-nardttia 
et  minor. 

CU'RLEW  (Orn.)  a  waterfowl  with  blue  legs  and  black 
wings,  the  Scohpax  aguatica  of  Lionseus,  wtiiob  inhahits 
moist  and  fenny  places,  feeds  on  worms  and  manh  insects, 
and  lays  four  eggs  of  an  olive-brown  colour.   Tbe  same 
u    name  it  also  siven  to  several  species  of  the  Seolopax. 
CU'RLING  {^rpent.)  an  epithet  for  timber,  the  grain  of 
which  turns  or  curls  about  so  as  to  make  it  less  manage- 
able by  the  tool. — Curling-tttiff'  is  near  akin  to  what  is 
termed  cross-grained. 
CU'RLINGS  (Sport.)  the  little  spotted  curls  with  which  tbe 

burr  of  a  deer's  head  is  powdered. 
CU'RMI  {Med.)  nif/**,  a  orink  made  of  barley  answerii^  to 

our  common  ale.   Dioteor.  L  2,  c  110. 
CU'RNOCK  {Archaol.)  a  measure  coDtaming  four  bnihalst 

or  half  a  quarter.   Flet.  1.  2,  c.  IS. 
CU'RRAMT  (Com.)  vide  CurraO. 

euRBAHT  {Bot.)  the  well-known  firuit  of  a  shrub*  dasMd 

under  the  RUies  in  the  linnean  system. 
CURRA'NTO  {Mut.)  orcnmmt,  a  running  Freodi  daaoet 

dso  a  musical  air  consisting  of  triple  time. 
CU'RRENCY  (Com.)  the  paper,  stamped  in  the'En^Bsb 
colonies,  whidi  passed  current  for  money :  the  term  fans 
since  been  employed  for  p^ier-money  in  general  isaoed 
by  authority. 

CU'RRENT  {Nat.)  the  slope  of  any  ground  which  servea 

to  discharge  the  water. 
CU'RREN'nMONEY  (Com.)  that  which  pamea  at  a  fixed 
value. 

CU'RRENTS  (Mar.)  impetuous  streams  of  water,  which,  in 
certain  latitudes,  run  md  set  on  particular  pmnts  of  tbo 
compass. 

CURRFCULUS  {Arekaol.)  theyev,  or  the  course  of  a  year. 
CU'RRIER  iMU.)  inland  ^^j^f^Ssfms^s^^^p^ 


COR 

•f  Aft  Mm*  cdam  aikd  atnagth  m  a  hvqoibMii  bat 

haviwEa longer  barrel. 

CU'RRIERS,  Comau^'^  (jHSrr.)  wan  iiioor< 
poratedin  1438,  in  the  19th  of  King  Henrv  I, 
and  bear,  for  ibeb  emorifli  euiim  **  sAte, 
a  crots  aigrailedr  or,  betveen  n>nr  pur  of 
Aeart  Ifl  nltire,  argent."  The  cr^  two  amu, 
tbe  banda  holding  a  diare.  Hie  tiqiporters 
a  iMMk,  or,  and  a  goat,  ar^ni.  The  motto 
Spes  nostra  Deu*. 

T6  CURRY  a  Aene<iHaii.)  to  ndr  him  down  with  the  curry- 
«omh. 

CURRY-COMB  (HmAindl)  inm  ted  forAe  dresnng  of 
boMes. 

CURSITOR  {Law)  an  oScer  belongbg  Co  the  Chancery, 
*bo  makes  out  original  writs  for  any  particular  county  or 
-alrirf, 

CURSCVKES  Hrra  {Arekteol.)  rtdgn  of  land. 
CU'RSOR  (AfecA.)  a  little  bran  nrier  representing  the 
horizon. 

CU'RSORES  (AtU,)  t.  T>ruJU3UftM,nmen  at  a  race.  Poll. 

Onom,  1.  3»  segm.  146.  3.  The  vanconrien  of  an  arAiy. 

Ailkmittn,  MaroeU. 
CURSIPMA  mat.)  vide  CheUdomum, 
GUKSIPTA  (Bot.)  Tide  GenHana. 

CU'RTAIL  (Afaa.)  the  name  given  to  a  horse's  tail  after  it 
'  has  been  docked. 

CvvTAti  douile  (JIAn.)  an  mstrament,  formerly  so  called, 

that  ^«red  the  oass. 
CIPRTAlN  (Fort)  the  front  of  awaS,  orforttfied  place  be- 
tween two  basUons. 
CURTA'NA  {Arvhaol.)  or  evrftryn,  a  name  for  King  Edward 

Ute  Confessor's  sword  without  a  point,  an  emblem  of 

mercy,  which  it  carried  before  tbe  Kings  and  Qneena  of 

Eni^nd  at  their  coronation. 
CU'RTATE  dktance  (Attron.)  the  distance  of  a  planet's  place 

from  the  sun  reduced  to  the  ecliptic,  [vide  Astronomy] 
CURTATION  o/' «  flAiRrt  (Astron.)  the  di&rence  between 

the  distance  of  a  pnnet  from  the  sun  and  curtate  distance. 
CU'RTESY  (Law)  vide  Courtesy, 
CURTEYN  {Archaol.)  vide  Curtm 
CURTI  eone  (Geom.)  a  cone  whose  tOp  is  cut  off  by  the 

plane  parallcu  to  its  Imsis. 
CU'RTILAOE  (Ar^aol.)  a  piece  of  ground  lying  near  a 

dwelling  bouse.   Stat.  4       1,  c  1 ;  35  Hen.  8,  c  4 ; 

S9  Elix.  c.  10. 

CU'RTILES  trme  {Lew)  courtJanda,  or  iMids  properly 

bdonging  to  the  court  ot  hoQse  of  a  lord  of  tbe  manor. 

&pdm,  d/  Fatdt.  e.  5* 
CURTI'SIA  {Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria. 

Otdet  1  MomKuma,  called  after  Cintis,  the  botanist,  and 

author  of  the  flora  Lendinenais. 

Omeric  Ckaraeter.  Cai.  jmoOh  OBo4nved  fbur^patted. 
—Cos.  foor-petdled.— Stam.  ^/Ebmrnfo  four;  aidhert 
Ofatft— Fist,  mtm-  superior ;  style  subnlate ;  liigma 
four  or  tve-dm.— Fnt.  drrtpe  subglobufair;  teed  nut 
rtnmdish. 

Spedes.  The  siiM;le  qiecies  is  Curt  tins  figima,  sea  Sidt- 
roxuton,  Beecn-leOT<ed  Curtisia,  or  Hassaqoay-'nee, 
nauve  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CimVATURE  of  a  line  (Geom.)  is  that  bending  or  flexure 
by  whidi  it  becomes  or  any  particular  form,  &c.  as  tbe 
curvatare  of  a  drcle,  the  prc^ierty  of  which  is  that  every 
point  in  the  circumference  is  equidistant  from  a  point 
in  the  interior  called  the  centre. — Ctnde  qf  Curvature,  or 
drde  of  the  same  ciarature,  is  a  circle  which  touches  a 
curve  in  a  point  so  that  no  other  cirde,  toudung  it  in  the 
game  point,  can  pass  between  it  and  the  curve.   This  is 

-  otherwise  caUed  the  otculciing  eirdei  because  it  is  the 
nosi  intimatdy  capaecied  wttb.  the  cntm—Aoiflntt  of 


cm 

taniflftiia  is  the  radius  erf*  the  circle  of  curvftttire. — JDouble 
CWvoftfre  is  a  term  applied  to  the  cnryatilre  of  a  lino 
which  twists  so  that  ail  the  parts  of  it  do  not  lie  in 
tbe  same  plane  as  tbe  riiattib*lSne,  or  Uie  loxodromic 
curve* 

Curve  (GeoM.)  a  line  whose  parts  incline  dtfibvnt  w«y»i 
in  disUnction  from  a  straight  une,  which  lie  in  the  same 
#reetion.  The  priadpal  parte  of  every  curve  are  the 
Diameter>  the  Vettex,  the  Axis,  the  Ormnates,  or  AppU- 
eates,  Absciss,  and  the  Centre;  thus, 
in  the  annexed  figure,  the  line  A  D, 
whidi  bisects  all  the  parallel  lines, 
M  N,  is  cdted  a  Diameter ;  thepoiot 
A,  where  the  diameter  meets  the 
curve,  is  tbe  Veriest  when  the  line 
A  D  bisects  all  the  parattels  at  right 
angles  it  is  called  the  Axis  j  the  pardlel  Khes  M  N,  M  N,. 
M  N,  Ac.  are  the  Ordinates,  P  M  or  P  N  the  SemiortUnate / 
or,  as  is  more  usual,  the  latter  is  the  ordidate^  and  the- 
forraer  the  double  ordinate:  any  portion  of  this  diameter, 
as  A  P  between  the  vertex  and  another  6xed  point,  i» 
called  the  oAscw,  and  that  pmnt  in  whidi  all  the  diameters 
meet  is  called  the  Centre.  Hiis  definition  of  a  diameter, 
however,  respecta  the  Conic  Sections  only,  [vide  Come 
SeOimu,  Ormnatei,  Diameter^ 

Canier  are  distiasdrfked  faito  Algdiraical  or  Gemnetrica^ 
and  Truucendental  m  Mei^anicaL  —  ^feedrat«2  or 
geometriad  cnroet  are  Aoae  in  which  the  relation  of  the 
absciss  A  P  to  the  ordinates  P  M  can  be  ^pressed  by  a 
common  algebnuc  equation 
tiiUB,  suppose  the  curve  to  be  a 
drcle,  and  the  radius  A  C  =  r, 
the  absciss  A  P  =  x,  the  ordi- 
nate P  M  =  y;  then,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cirde,  the 
rectangle  A  P  x  P  B  bdng  al- 
ways =  P  M',  therefbre  die  equation  is  x ,  (2r  —  s)- 
—  y\  or  S  r  dT  —  =  y*t  which  is  tlie  equation  that 
defines  this  algebrucal  curve.  Curves  have  been  dis> 
tinguished  into  different  orders,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  equation  expressing  the  relation  between  its  ordi* 
nates' unu  abscisses.  Curves  of  tbe  First  Order  compre- 
hend the  cirde  and  conic  sections.  Those  of  the  second' 
order,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, are  redudble  to  the  four  following  cakea  of  equa- 
tions, expressing  the  rdation  between  uie  ordinate  andt 
absciss ;  namely, 

In  the  1 8t  case,  x^f'  +  cy  =ax»  +  ix*  +  cjc  +  rf 
2d  =  fl  *s  +  A  *»  +  c  X  + 

Sd  =  a  x3  4-  i  «'  +  c  X  +  rf 

4th  y  a=ax'+Ax"+e*  +  rf 

Under  diese  cases  are  induded  curves  of  ditferent  forms, 
whidi  he  distinguidiea,  as  follom,  into — Interred  hyper- 
hobs,  which  lies  wboOy  witl^  die  aagle  of  the  asymp- 
totes.~CVrcvmwrt6ei^  hyperbola,  whicn  cuts  the  asymp- 
totes, and  contains  the  parts  cut  off  within  its  own- 
periphery.  —  Avdngenal  hyperbola,  having  one  of  itt 
infinite  legs  inscribed,  and  the  other  circumscribed.— 
Converging  hyperbola,  one  whose  legs  tend  towards  each 
other, — Diverging  hyperbola,  when  the  legs  tend  dif- 
ferent ways. — Cross-l^ged  hyberboia,  which  has  its  legs 
convex  different  ways.— ConcAo(da/  hyperbola,  when  the- 
as^ptote  has  a  concave  vertex  and  diverging  legs. — An-^ 
gaineal  hyberbeia,  Uiat  idiich  cuts  asymptote  with  con- 
tEary  flexures.  —  Crucifimn  hyperbola,  which  cuts  its- 
conjugate  across.— JVocb^A^  hyperbola,  which,  returning, 
around,  cuts  itself.— CiM}9«ia/ei/  hyperhoUti.  one  whose 
parts  concur  in  the  atAe  of  contact,  ancfdiere  .tenuis 
nate.— iViitfMl  hyjp»Ma,  vA^^^i^m^^t^p!!^^ 
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and  infinitdv  stoal\.—}iedundaiU  huperholat  is  that  whose 
number  of  legs  exceeds  Uiat  of  the  conic  hyperbola. — 
Deficient  kvperbtda  has  iMit  one  asymptote,  and  only 
two  hyperbwic  i^s,  &c>  iVcnfon.  Mnumerat.  Lintetn. 
On/.&c. 

Parabolat  are  in  like  manner  denonunated  converging,  di- 

Transeendeaial  or  ntechamcal  eurva  are  such  as  cannot  be 
so  eauly  defined  or  expressed  by  an  algebraical  equation. 
— Rectification,  Infiectton,  Quadrature  of  Curves,  [vide 
Rect^cation,  Stcj— Curvet    douSle  curvature,  a  curves 
all  the  parts  of  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane. — Family 
of  curves,  an  assemblage  of  several  curves,  of  diiferent 
kinds,  all  defined  by  the  same  equation,  of  an  indeter- 
minate de^e,  but  difierently,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  their  kmd :  thu8>  suppose  an  equation  of  an  indeter- 
minate degree,  a"~'x  =  7",  if  m  =  2,  then  will  a  x=y*; 
if  m  =  S,  then  will  a*  x  =     ;  if  tn  =  4,  then  will     x  = 
y*,  &c ;  alt  which  curves  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
family  or  tribe. — Catacaustic  and  diacaustic  curves,  [vide 
Catacaustic,  &c.] — Exponential  curve,  that  which  is  de- 
fined by  an  exponential  equation,  as  a  x*  ssy. — Lt^a- 
rithmic  curve,   [vide  Z^jgariAmic]— Chttw  r^iectoire,  is 
so  called  because  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  plane  bot- 
tom of  a  basin  covered  with  water,  to  an  eye  perpen- 
'  dicularly  over  it. — Radical  cunes,  a  name  given  by  some 
authors  to  curves  of  Uie  spiral  kind.— jRt^^ar  curves  are 
such  as  have  thdr  curvature  turning  regularly  and  con- 
tinually the  same  way,  in  dbUnction  from  the  irregtdar 
curves,  or  those  which  have  points  of  contivy  flexure. 
CU'RVED  {BoL)  incurvus,  bowed  or  bent  inward*;  an 
epithet  fq»plied  to  legumes  and  prickles ;  cnrved  or  bowed 
outwards,  racurvus,  an  epithet  for  leaves  and  prickles. 
CU'RVET  {Man.)  an  air  m  which  the  hones  lees  are  more 
raised  than  in  uie  demivolts,  being  a  kind  of  leap  up  and 
a  little  forwards. 
GUftU'RU-APE  (Bot.)  a  scandent  tree  growing  in  Brazil, 
bearing  pods,  which  contain  seeds  like  beans.   The  green 
leaves  bruised  and  applied  to  recent  wounds  are  said  to 
cure  them  by  the  first  intention. 
CURU'TA-PALA  {Bot.)  a  shrub  growing  in  Malabar,  the 
bark  of  whose  root,  when  bruised  and  drank  with  warm 
water,  cures  the  diarrhoea. 
CURU'LIS  {Ant.)  Curule,  from  currus,  a  chariot;  an  epi- 
.  thet  for  what  appertained  to  a  chariot,  was  applied  to  ma- 
gistrates, their  dignity,  ^.c—Curules  magistratus,  were 
consuls,  censors,  prstors,  and  sdiles,  who  were  so  called, 
as  some  suppose,  because  they  were  carried  in  a  chariot 
On  this  account  the  sdiles  were^  in  an  especial  manner, 
called  Curule. — CuruUs  sella,  the  curule  chair,  a  chair  of 
estate,  which  was  made  of  ivoiy,  and  placed  in  a  chariot, 
wherein  the  head  officers  of  Rome  were  carried  to  Uie 
council. 
Luean,  1.  5. 

Hor.  1.1,  ep.6,  v.  53. 

CuUibet  htc/ofcei  d«M(,  fr^piatguc  mriilf 

Cui  voUt,  importumUf  ^ftttr. 

Juv.  sat.  5,  V.  91. 

.  I  .  .  Uii  mliai  donmn  cunJa 
lilam  surtmbui  pr»pomn,  Ifc, 

Ovid.  Pont.  1. 4»  el.  5,  r.  18, 

Sigjia  qiuqutiHt^itmmftimata  atndi. 

It  was  diso  taken  for  the  tribunal  or  seat  of  justice. 
Mart.}.  11,  ep.  99,  v.  17. 

Std4Mm  aUotu  lietttrHtuuH 
Et  ijeuruUjuragtnt^tu  rtddat. 


Silius  Italtous  deduces  its  wiginfrom  Ae  town  ifYcitnTorii, 

now  Viterbo. 

Ital.  1. 8,  V.  147,  speaking  of  this  town, 

Hm  aitas  aberi*  dscontoU  hmtr*  mnUm. 

CURUR'LET  (Om )  a  sort  of  plover,  the  charadriut  of 

Linnaeus. 

CUSCUTA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4,  Telrandria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Charaaer.  Cazh  perianth  me-leaved,  cup-fimned. 
— Cor.  one-petalled,  ovate ;  nectary  of  four  scales^ 
Stam.  laments  four,  subulate;  anthers  roundish.— 
Fjst.  genu  roundish ;  styles  two,  erect ;  ^gmas  sm^Ie. 
— Pkr.  fleshy ;  seeds  in  pairs. 
Species,  Plants  of  this  genus  are  parasitical  and  annual ;  as 
—Cuscuta  Europaa,  seu  Cuscuta,  Cassitha,  seu  Caxti^ut, 
Common  Dodder. — Cuscuta  epiikymum,  seu  Epitkyatumt 
Small  Dodder,  &c. 
Cuscuta  is  also  the  name  of  the  Basella  rubra. 
CUSP  (G«oni.)  the  point  or  corner  formed  by  two  parts  of  a 

curve  meeting,  and  there  tenninating. 
Cusp  {Astron.)  a  term  denoting  ^e  pointa  or  horns  of  the 
moon. 

Cusp  {A^rol.)  the  first  pomt  of  the  twelve  bouses  in  a  figure 
or  scheme  of  the  heavens. 

Cusp  {Archil.)  a  term  introduced  by  Sir  James  Hall  in  his 
essay  on  (iotbic  architecture  to  express  any  one  of  the 
pendants  of  a  ^inted  arch.  Two  cusps  fiMrm  a  befoU, 
three  a  quatrefoil,  &c. 

CUSPI'DI  A  {Bot.)  a  species  of  Gorteria. 

CU'SPIOATE  (Bot.)  cuspidatus,  an  epithet  for  a]eaf;>- 
lium  cuspidatum,  a  cuspidate  leaf,  having  the  end  sharp 
like  the  point  of  a  spear,  or  terminating  in  a  bristly  point. 

CU'SPIDATED  hyperbola  {Math.)  an  hyperbola  whose  two 
parts  concur,  and  terminate  in  the  an^fe  of  contact. 

CU'SPIS  (Aaat.)  which  properly  signifies  the  point  ■ 
spear,  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  glans  penis. 

CUSSO^IA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  2  Digynia  ;  so  called  after  the  botanist  Cusson. 
Generic  CMtracter,   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  truncate. 
Cor.  petals  five,  acute. — Stam. ^filaments  five;  anthers 
ovate. — PisT.  germ  inferior ;  styles  filiform ;  stigmas 
obtuse. — V&B..  twin  compressed  ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.    Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubby,  and  natives  of 
the  C^e  of  Good  Hope. 

CU'STARD  apple  {Bot.)  the  Annona  of  Linnaeus. 

CXJSTlODE.  aamittendo  {JjOtu)  a  writ,  for  admitting  a  guar- 
dian ;  and  Custode  amoverulo,  a  writ  for  removing  a 
guardian.    Reg.  Orig. 

CUSTO'DES  Liberlalis,  Sfc.  {Lavi)  the  title  assumed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  Ins  party,  during  the  grand  rebellion, 
in  the  making  out  writs  and  processes.  It  was  declared 
traiterous  by  the  statute  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  3. 

CUSTODIA  Militaris  {Ant.)  the  name  for  that  sort  of  cus- 
tody practised  by  the  Romans,  where  the  keeper  and  his 
prisoner  were  bound  together  by  the  same  chain,  that  they 
might  not  be  asunder.  Sen.  de  TranguilL  1.  1,  c.  10; 
Atken.  1.  5,  c.  11 ;  Suet,  Dwtit.  c>  14. 

CU'STOM  {Law)  an  unwritten  law,  or  that  which  has  been 
established  by  a  long  use,  and  die  c<msent  of  our  ances- 
tors, ultra  tritavum,  i.  e.  bey<uid  Uie  third  generation, 
commonly^  accounted  about  IQO  yean ;  which  is  deemed 
as  a  right  in  law. 

Custom  (Con.)  a  duty  paid  by  the  subject  to  the  king  upon 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  commodities ;  so  called 
because  tonnage  and  poundage  were  only  granted  by  Par- 
liament for  certain  years,  till  the  time  of  Heniy  VI. ;  but 
then  constantly  and  for  a  perpetuity ;  thence  called  cfw 
toms,  or  customary  l^^|ftfn^Q*5[.^W  j^a  ware- 


CJtJT 

or  b<#dtDp  in  Ma^poit  tomut,  where  the  Khig't 
caMonu  are  receiTcd. 
CIPSTOMARY  feismlf  (Law)  mch  as  hold,  hy  the  custom 
of  tfao  manor,  the  same  ai  eoprh^ders.  fvide  O^kolders] 
CU'STOMER  (Com.)  one  who  buys  any  Uiin^  of  aoother. 
CUSTOMS  and*ereice$  {Lata)  belong  to  the  tenure  of  lands, 
and  are  such  as  tenants  owe  unto  then*  lords,  which,  beiiig 
withheld,  he  may  have  a  writ  of  cnstoms  and  services. 
CIPSTOS  (Aut,)   1.  One  who  was  set  to  watch  the  plaintiff, 
that  he  might  not  tamper  with  the  defendant.    Ascon,  in 
Cie,    2.  One  who  was  emplt^ed,  during  the  elections,  to 
see  that  no  fraud  was  committ^  with  the  urns  that  held 
the  TOtes.    Cic.  Sen.  pott  Red.  c.  11 ;  Varr.  de  Rtut.  1.  S, 
c.  5.    3>  One  who  was  set  to  watch  at  feasts  that  the 
jewels  were  not  taken  out  of  the  caps.   Juv.  sat.  5,  c.  37. 
—Custos  armorumt  an  officer  who  had  .the  tackle  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  the  ships  in  his  charge.    Sekaff.  de 
Mil  Nav.  Adden.  p.  333. 
Gustos  Brevtum  (Lata)  the  principal  clerk  belonging  to  the 
Common  Pleas. — Cusfos  Hottdorum,  Keeper  of  the  RoUs, 
he  that  has  the  keeping  uf  the  records  of  the  Sessions  of 
the  Peace ;  he  is  always  Justice  of  ^e  Peace,  and  of  the 
Quorum,  in  the  county  where  appointed.   Lamb.  Eiren. 
I.  4,  c.  S. — Ctttto*  Ptadtorvm  Cortmtt,  an  officer  similar 
to  what  is  now  called  a  Cattos  RtUttlorunu  Bract*  1. 2,  c.  5. 
— Ctutos  <^  the  tpiritualities,  he  that  exerdses  jurisdiction 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  see. 
CosTOS  Oculi  {Sur^.)  an  instrument  for  preserving  the  eye 

from  being  hurt  in  some  operations. 
CU^TREL  {Archtsol.)  a  servant  to  a  man  of  arms,  or  a 

prince's  life-guard. 
CUT  (Mil.)  an  action  in  the  broad-sword  exercise,  or  in 
fencing,  which  consists  in  using  the  edge  of  an  instrument, 
in  distinction  from  the  thrust,  which  consists  in  using  the 
point.  There  are  six  cuts  established  for  the  use  of  the 
c^avalry,  to  be  made  with  the  broad-sword  or  sabre :  from 
this  action  arise  several  military  phrases,  as  To  cut  up," 
to  destroy  promiscuously :  **  To  cut  through,  sword  in 
hand,"  to  make  a  passage  through  an  enemy's  rai^s  by 
means  of  the  sword. 
Cut  (Mar.)  another  name  for  a  canal,  or  the  branch  of  a 
canal,  which  is  artificially  cut  for  the  purpose  oTinland 
navigation. 

Cut  ICarvent.).  the  cut  which  is  made  in  the  thickness  of  a 
'  deal,  wiUi  a  saw,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  into  parts 
called  leaves;  thus  a  five-cut  deal  is.  divided  into  six 

CUT-BRA.'CKETS  {Archit,)  those  which  are  moulded  on 
die  edge. — Cut-Roof,  a  truncated  toof^-^Cut-Standttrdt, 
a  name  for  shelves,  the  ftt>nt  edge  which  is  cut  inXo 
mouldings. 

CUT-BA'STION  {Fort.)  vide  Bastion. 

CUT-PURSE  (Latii)  a  sort  of  thieves  who  rob  by  means  of 
cutting  the  purses  of  the  people.— Cut-  Throat,  a  murderer. 

CUT-WATER  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  ship,  to  denote  the 
sharp  edge  with  which  it  cuts  or  divides  the  water  as  it 
makes  way.  This  word  cut  is  also  employed  in  other 
phrases,  as/*  To  cut  a  feather,"  is  said  of  a  well-bowed 
ship,  which  passes  so  swiftly  through  the  water  that  it 
foams  before  her,  and  in  a  dark  night  seems  to  sparkle  like 
fire :  *<  To  cttt  and  run,"  to  cut  the  cable  and  sail  imme- 
diately: "To  cui  the  sail,"  to  unfuri  it  and  let  it  fall  down, 

TO  Cut  the  Round  (Man.)  or  To  cut  the  Volt,  i.  e.  to  change 
the  haiid  when  a  horse  volts  upon  one  tread,  so  that 
dividing  the  volt  in  two,  he  turns  and  parts  upon  a  right 
line  to  recommence  another  volt. 

CUTA'MBULI  (Jtflsrf.)  certwn  worms,  either  in  the  skin  or 
under  it,  which  cause  an  uneasy  sensation  by  their  creep- 
ing :  also,  wandering  scotbutic  pains,  which  resemble  the 
sensation  of  crawling  worms.  ' 


CUT 

CUTA'NEOUS  muidet  {Anat,)  the  muscles  by  which  anf- 
mals  are  enabled  to  shake  their  skins,  so  as  to  throw 
dust  or  whatever  adheres  to  it. 

Cutaneous  diseases  (Med.)  those  diseases  which  affect  the 
skiii,  as  the  itch,  leprosy,  &c. 

CUTICLE  (Anat.)  Cuttcttla,  Epidermis,  or  Scarfskin ;  a 
thin  pellucid  membrane,  which  is  the  outennost  covering 
of  the  animal,  which  defends  tlie  true  skin,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  means  of  the  hairs,  the  eiihaling  and  in- 
haling vessels,  and  the  reta  mticosum.—CtSictdaris  mein- 
brana,  the  same  as  the  Dura  mater. 

CUTICULOSUS  (Anat.)  vide  Sphincter  ani. 

CUTI'LI.^  (Med.)  cold  fountauw  m  Italy,  which  were  used 
as  baths. 

CUTIO  (Ent.)  an  insect  with  many  feet. 

CUTIS  (Anat.)  thei^ermn,  or  inner  skin,  which  lies  under 
the  cuticle  or  scarftkin ;  it  is  full  of  pores,  and  consists  of 
the  fUaments  or  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  fibres  interwoven 
with  each  other  and  with  glandules,  lymphatic  ducts,  &c.  It 
is  called  the  Cutis  vera,  or  true  skin,  in  distinction  from  the 
cuticle.— Cu/u  anserina,  the  rough  state  into  which  the 
skin  is  thrown  by  the  action  of  the  cold,  which  makes  it 
reseoable  the  skin  of  a  goose  in  appearance. 

CUTLER  (Jtf«cA.)  a  maiker  and  seller  of  kniva  and  all  cut- 
ting instruments. 

CUTLERS,  Company  tf  (Her.)  This  company 
was  first  incorporated  in  HIS,  and  bear  for 
armorial  ensigns,  **  Gules  six  daggers  in  three 
salttre  crosses,  argent  handled  and  hilted,  or 
pointing  towards  the  chie£"  The  supporters 
two  elephants  arsent.  The  crests  a  third  ele- 
phant with  a  casue  on  his  back. 

CUTLET  (Cook.)  any  slice  of  veal  in  thedeshy  part. 

CUTPURSE  (Law)  vide  Cui. 

CUTT  (Afar.)  a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  boat,  formerly  used  In 

the  channel  for  transporting  horses. 
CUTTER  oj  the  Tallies  (Lava)  an  officer  in  the  Exdiequer, 

to  whom  It  belonged  to  provide  wood  fot  the  tallies,  and  to 

cut  on  them  the  sums  paid,  &c. 
CuTTBR  (Mar.)  »  small  vessel  commonly  navigated  in  the 

Channel  of  England,  furnished  with  one  mast  and  a  straight 

running  bowsprit  that  can  run  in  on  the  deck  occasionalir. 

It  is  used  in  the  illicit  trade,  and  also-hy  Govmuoent  in. 

seizing  the  smuggling  vessels. 
Cutter  is  also  a  small  boat  attached  to  a  man  of  war.. 
CUT-THROAT  (Law)  vide  Cat. 
CUTTING  (Vet.)  vide  To  vnterfare. 
Citttimo  (Paint.)  the  laying  one  strong  lively  cofour  on 

another  without  any  shade  or  softening. 
CUTTING-DOWN-LINE  (Mar.)  a  curved  Une  used  by 

shipwrights  in  the  delineation  of  ships,  hy  whtdi  they  de- 
termine the  thickness  of  all  the  floor-timbera,  and  likewise 

the  height  of  the  dead-wood  afore  and  abaft. 
CVTTi^G  the  Neck  [Husband.)  the.cutting  the  last  handful 

of  standing  com,  which  being  done,  die  reapers  give  a  shout 

and  go  to  merry-making. 
CUTTINGS  (Bot.)  branches  or  sprigs  of  phmts  cut  to  set 

again. 

CUTTLE-FISH  (Ich.)  a  sort  of  sea  fish,  the  Sepia  of  Lin- 
nseus,  which  is  armed  with  a  dreadful  apparatus  of  holders 
and  suckers,  wherewith  it  secures  most  emctually  its  prey,, 
and  conveys  it  to  its  mouth.  It  has  the  property  of  emit- 
ting  from  itself  a  black  fluid,  which  is  said  to-  form  an 
ingredfent  in  the  composition  of  Indian  ink,  and  from  its. 
back  is  procured  a  bone  which  is  converted  into  pounce. 
The  eggs  of  the  female  resemUe  abundi  of  grapes,  and 
are  of  a  white  colour  until  they  are  impregnated  by  tibe 
male,  when  they  turn  black..  ^ 

CUTTS- (Afar.)  vide  C««.  r^r^Ci]i> 
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XUTTEE'  (Meek.)  the  box  to  hokt  the  qnills  in  a  wetfex^s 

loom. 

CUTWATER  (Mar.)  vide  Cut. 

CWA.  (Archaol.)  a  vessel  for  brewing. 

CUVETTE  (Fort,)  or  Cuaette,  a  trvach  sunk  io  the  middle 

of  a  great  aty  ditch. 
CUYNAGE  (Com.)  vide  Cbiai^. 
CUZ  {Print.)  a  jocular  title  Sat  one  who  ii  admitted  to  the 

fratemitT  of  a  priDtin^idiQe. 
CTA'MEA  (i^in.)  a  kind  of  predotu  atone  resembltog  a 

bean  when  it  is  broken.   JHin.  1.  S7,  c.  11. 
CY'AMOS  IBot.)  the  Egyptian  bean. 
CY'AMUS  \Et,t.)  a  woodb  Duse  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a 

bean,  into  which  form  these  insects  put  themselves  upon 

the  apprehension  of  any  danger. 
CY'ANA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  GtuHan. 
CYANE'LLA  {Bot)  a  genus  of  pkmti,  Class  6  HexandrU, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Characteri.  Cal.  none. — Coa.  j)et(Us  six,  oblong. 
— St AU.  ^filaments  six;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  jvm 
three-corned ;  style  filiform  ;  stigma  somewhat  sharp.— 
Per.  capsule  superior,  roundish ;  seeds  many. 

Specie t.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  perennials,  and  natives 
of  the  Cape. 

CyANITE  (Min.)  an  argillaceous  sort 'c»f  stone,  which  is  a 

species  of  Uie  ZeoUthus  at  the  Linneui  system. 
CYANCKjEN  (CAem.)  a  name  for  caibon  combined  with 

azote. 

CYANOIDES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cmtaurm, 

CY'ANUS  {Bot.)  Blue  Bottle;  a  so  called,  according 
to  Plin)r,  from  iu  ooUmr.   INia.  1. 21,  c.  8,  Ac. 

Ctanus,  in  the  Ltnneah  ^item,  the  same  as  tiie  (knlaurea, 

Cyanus  (A/in.)  a  kind  of  jasper  of  an  aaure  colour,  answering 
to  what  is  now  called        laziUi,  Plm.  L  S7,  c.  9. 

C  Y'AR  (Anat,)  the  oHfice  of  the  mCemal  ear. 

CYATHIF(yRMIS  {Bot.)  elass-sfaaped  or  cupshaped;  an 
e|»tliet  for  the  cal^  and  corolla ;  calyx  cyathi/bmist  a 
otlyx  widening  a  Uttle  at  the  top,  as  in  Mauritia  f  corolla 
euathifomnst  as  in  Peziza  cyathoutes. 

CVATHI'SCUS  {Surg.)  the  hoUow  part  of  a  probe,  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  sn^l  spoon. 

CYATHOI'DES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Pexim. 

CY'ATHUS  {Ant^  Mi«lx,  a  cup,  or  drinking  vessel ;  of  which 
the  Romans  used  to  drink  as  many  as  there  were  Muses, 
or  letters  in  the  name  of  their  patron,  or  mistFen.  It  was 
also  a  measure  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind,  equal  to 
about  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfUi  part  of  a  pint,  or,  according 
to  Pliny  and  Galen,  to  10  drachmas.  PUn.  1.21,c33; 
Gal.  de  Mensttr.  «f  Ponder.i  Isidor,  Orig*  1. 14,  c.  25 ;  Bud. 
de  Ass.,'  Pat,  dg  Pond,  tqmd  Grao.j  Tikes.  Antiy.  Bom. 
torn.  3,  &c. 

CY'BELES  pomum  {Bot.)  a  pine-apple. 

CY'BITOS  {Anai.)  vide  CuhUus. 

CY'BIUM.  {Ant.)  1.  A  piece  of  salt  fish  cut  into  a  square 
form.  2.  A  sort  of  fish.  Mori.  L5,  ep.79,  t.5i  P/ui.1.9, 
c.  15,  Ac?  Athen.  1.  S. 

CYBOI'DES  {Bot.)  vide  Cuboides. 

CY'CAS  {Bot)  a  genus  of  plants,  whidi  was  classed  by  lin- 
naus  first  among  the  rams,  and  afterwards  among  the 
Ferns. 

CY'CEON  {Med.)  kmmt,  a  sort  of  pap  made  of  flour  and 

water,  sometimes  mixed  with  honey  and  wine. 
CY'CIMA  (Min.)  Litharge. 

CY'CHRAMA  {Orn.)  a  bird  which  accompanies  the  quails 
on  their  leaving  any  country.    Plin*  \.  10,  c.  23. 

CY'CLAMEN  {Bot.)  >ttMjm^w^  a  plant  so  called  ««-•'  r«  umAir, 
from  the  circular  form  of  its  leaf,  or  the  orbicular  form  of 
its  root.  It  is  otherwise  f»)led  tuber  terra*  Theophratt. 
Hist.  Plant.  1. 11,  c  10;  Diotcor.  19,  c.  184;  PUn.  1. 25, 
«.9. 
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Peutandriat  Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Ckonder,  Cal.  perwHlh  hal^  fivetcleft.— CoK. 
one-petalled;  tuie  gleboie.— Stau. jfltmaifa  five;  am- 
tkers  straight ~ Pist.  germ  roundish;  tt^  filifotm; 
sti^  durp^Pxa.  ierry  globose ;  seeds  very  maay* 
l^?ectet.   The  s{>ecies  are  tuberous,  of  wkidi  the  fottswiog 
are  the  principal.— CydissMH  eorwM,  Round-leaved  Cy- 
clamen, or  Sow-Bread^Cyrfnw  £uropamh  Cowm 
Cyclamen,  arc. 
CYCLA'MINUS  {Bot.)  vide  Cyclamen. 
C  Y'CLAS  [Ant.)  a  aortof  gown  for  females,  withalong  taaio. 
iVEjmrf.  L  4,  ep.  7,  v.  36. 

It  was  so  called  because  it  had  a  border  which  the  Greeks 
called  w«Ai(.   Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  !,  19,  c  1 ;  Sueton,  in 
Cfi/.  c52;  Fopisc  Saturn,  c.  9;  Alex.  Gen.  h  5,  c,  18. 
Cyclas  {Bot.)  a  ^nus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 
Order  1  Mont^fynm. 

Generic  Character.    Ca^.  perianth  one-leaved ;  tube  short. 

CoR,  none. —  Stau.  foments  ten,  capillary;  anthers 

ovate.  —  PisT.  germ  ovate-oblong;  stigma  obtuse. — 

Per.  roundish ;  seeds  single. 
Species.   The  two  ^>ecies  are  trees  and  natives  of  the 

Caribbee  Islands,  as — Cyclas  spicata,  sea  Apalaioa 

cata  and  Cyclas  aromatica,  seu  Touchiwa. 
CVCLE  (Chron.)  cyclus^  from  a  circle;  a  continual 

revolution  of  numbers  as  applied  to  a  series  of  years  wUch 
go  on  without  any  intorruption  firom  first  to  last,  and  Uien 
return  to  the  same  orda-  as  before.  Such  cycles  have 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  periodical 
motions  of  the  heavoily^  Dodies,  and  of  obtaining  a  more 
exact  computation  of  tune.  Tliese  ^cles  are  either  pe- 
riods, [vide  Period}  or  cydes  properly  so  called ;  the 
principal  of  these  latter  are  the  Cycle  of  the  Sun,  the  Cycle 
of  the  Moon,  and  the  Cycle  of  Indiction.^ — Cycle  the 
Sun,  or  solar  cycle,  is  a  period  or  revolution  or  28  yean, 
beginning  with  1,  and  en£ng  with  28,  at  the  end  of  whidi 
the  Dominical  or  Sunday  Letters,  and  those  that  express 
the  other  feasts,  &c.  return  nearly  the  same  as  before. — 
Cyde  of  the  Moon,  or  lunar  ofide,  a  period  of  19  rears,  in 
whicli  time  the  new  and  full  moons  return  nearly  to  the 
same  day  of  the  Julian  year. — Cycle  of  Indktion,  a  series 
of  15  years,  [vide  Chronologyl 
CYCLI'DIUM  lEnt.)  a  genus  of  animals.  Class  Vermes, 
Order  Infusoria. 

Generic  Character.  Worm  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  sim- 
ple, pellucid,  and  orbicular. 

Species.   The  principal  species  are  the  Cydidium,  huUa, 
radians,  nucleus,  pediculus,  &c 
CYCLFSCUS  {SurwJ  from  wmJmt,  a  cuvle;  an  instrument  m 

the  atiape  d  a  hau<moon,  formerly  used  for  scraping  rotten 

bones. 

CVCLOGRAPH  {Mech.)  from  »wA•^  a  circle^  and  yH>«,to 
desfffibe;  an  instrument  used  for  describu^  the  arcs  of 
circles. 

CY'CLOID  (Geom.)  a  kmd  of  e 
mechanical  cnrve,  as  A  D  B  f^^^'^'''''/  \ 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  (    /n   [       )    [\  ) 
the  circle  AE  along  a  line  V/y 
A  B.  The  circle  A  E  is  called      A  C  B 

tlie  Generating  Circle,  the  line  A  B  the  Base,  and  the 
perpendicular  D  C  the  Axis. 

Cycloids  are  either  curtate,  prolate,  or  common. — The  cur- 
tatr  or  contracted  Cydotd  is  the  path  described  by  some 
point  without  the  circle. — The  prolate  or  infircted  Cw- 
doid  is  the  path  described  b^  some  point  within  the 
circle.-n»e  aMfNos  g^d*fty*ltejilB$Mg^^  by 
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MHBe  pi^t  in  the  circunifereoce  of  the  circle,  as  a  in 
the  above  figure. 

CYCLOIDAL  (Geom.)  the  space  contained  between  the 
corre,  or  crooked  Hoe,  and  the  subtense  of  the  figure. 

CYCLCyMETRY  {Math.)  the  art  of  measuring  cycles. 

CYCLOP^'DIA  (Lit.)  wxAffnti^*,  firom  mkAx,  a  circle,  and 
wmJUt  discipline ;  the  circle  of  scieocei,  or  universal  know- 
ledge i  also  the  book  which  treats  on  the  whole  circle  of 
•dencea.  This  is  commonly  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

CYCLOFHCyRIA  sanguiait  (Anat,)  the  circalation  of  the 
blood. 

CYCLOTION  (An^.)  xuixirm,  the  white  of  the  eye. 
CYCLO'PTERUS  {M.)  Sucker;  a  genua  of  animals,  Class 
Piteet,  Order  BrmitAiottfgei, 

Generic  Character.  HmuT obtuse. —  Tongue  shorty  thick. — 
Body  short,  thick,  without  scales. —  Ventral  Fim  united 
into  an  oval  concavity. 
Species.   The  species  are  the  Cyclopleru*  lumpus,  tninutuit 
nuduif  ventricosaSf  Sjc, 
CY'CLOS  {Anta.)  a  circle,  is  applied  by  Hippocrates 

to  the  orbits  of  the  eye. 
CY'CLUS  (Chron.)  vide  Cjfde. 

CYCNA'RION  (Med.)  it»xrip»«,  a  coDyrium,  mentioned  by 

Galen  and  Paulus  .^l^neta.    Gal.  P.  M^net,  1. 7,  c.  1 1 . 
CY/DAR  {Min.)  Tin. 
CY'DER  {Husb.)  vide  Cider, 

CYDONATUM  (Med.)  tut^»Tm,  a  preparation  of  quinces 

mixed  with  aromatics.   Pauh  Mgi$ut,  1.  7,  c.  11. 
CYDCVNIA  {Bot.)  theCnrfnw  Marmelos, 
CY'GNET  (Mi*.)  a  young  swan. 

Ctgnbt  rotfal  {Her.)  a  term  in  blazoning  given  to  iwans 
when  they  are  collared  about  the  neck  with  an 
open  crown,  and  a  chain  affixed  thereto,  as  in 
the.  annexed  figure.  **  He  bearetli  azure, 
a  bend  engrailed  between  two  cygnets  royal 
ar^t,  gorged  with  ducal  crowns  with  strinn 
reflexea  over  their  backs  or  ;  name  PUfidd}* 
It  is  otba^ise  blazoned.  "  A  swan  argent,  ducally  gorged 
and  chained  or" 

CY'GNUS  (Astron.)  xmrnt,  or  ifnt,  Lhe  Swan;  an  old  con- 
stellation of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Ttolemy,  19  stars,  to  Tycho  18,  to  Bayer  36, 
to  Hevelius  47,  British  Catalogue  81.  This  is  fabled  to  be 
the  Swan  into  which  Jupiter  transformed  himself  in  order 
to  deceive  Leda.  Arat.  Pheenom.  v.  274-;  Eratotth.  Cha- 
ract.  f  Plol.  Almag.  1. 7,  c.  5 ;  Ricciol.  Almag.  nov.  1. 6,  c.  4. 

CYITES  {Min.)  s'lAe  Mtites, 

CYLPCHNE  {Med.)  uv)ujcm  a  small  vessel,  or  galley-pot, 

for  holding  medicines. 
C  Y'LINDEU  {Geom.)  wXtff^,  from  KtAa9it,  to  revolTe ;  a  figure 
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conceived  to  be  generated  by  the 
rotation  of  a  rectangle  about  one 
of  its  sides,  as  the  figure  A  B  C  D, 
which  is  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  rectangle  P  B  D  Q  about 
the  side  B  Q.  This  side  is  called 
the  axis,  which  connects  together 
the  centres  of  the  two  circular  ends . 
When'  Uie  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  ends,  the  cylinder 
is  called  a  right  cylittdery  as  in  fi^.  1 ;  and  if  oUierwise  oblique 
as  in  fig.  3,  L  M  N  O,  which  is  an  oblique  cylinder,  con- 
ceived to  be  gaierated  by  carrying  a  right  line  parallel  to 
itself  about  the  circumference  of  two  equal  and  parallel 
circles.  Euc.  Def,  Elem.  1. 11. 
Ctlinder  (Gunn.)  or  concave  cylinder,  all  the  hollow  length 
of  the  piece,  or  bore. — Charged  cylinder,  the  chamber  of 
a  great  gun,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  powder  and 
b£wJ — Vacant  cylinder^  that  part  of  the  hollow,  or  bore, 
which  remains  empty  when  the  piece  is  loaded. 


CYLIfNORIC  Eine  {Geom.)  a  solid  which  may  be  conceived 
by  supposing  a  cylinder  to  be  bent  round  into 
a  circular  UiTm.~~Cylindric  Ungula,  a  solid 
formed  by  a  plane  passing  obliquely  through 
the  side  and  base  of  a  cylinder,  as  E  D  G, 
in  the  annexed  figure,  passbg  tfarou^  the 
base  A  B  G  of  lhe  cylinder. 

CYLI'NDRICAL  CeOing  (Archit.)  a  ceiling  which  is  either 
a  semicylinder,  or  a  segment  less  than  a  semicylinder. 

Cylindrical  (Boi.)  another  name  for  Cohnuiar. 

CYU/NUROID  (Geom.)  a  solid  resembling  the  common > 
cylinder,  except  having  ellipUcal  instead  ofcircular  ends. 

CYlPNDRUS  Unt.)  1.  A  stone  roller  for  levelling  paths, 
&c.  Viirm,  1. 10,  c.  6 ;  Virg.  Georg.  1, 1,  v.  178.  2.  The 
trunk  of  a  tree,  several  of  which  were  laid  out  in  the  way' 
to  impede  the  progress  of  an  enemy  on  their  march.  Veget, 
1. 4,  c.  8 ;  Ammian.  I.  31,  c.  15.  S.  A  precious  stone  of  a 
round  form  that  was  worn  in  the  ear,  1.S7,  c.£; 

TertuU.  de  Hab.  Mul.  c.  1. 

CYLI'STA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planta.  Class  17  Diadelphia, 
Order  4  Decandria, 

Generic  Character.  Caj..  perianth  one-leaved,  four<parted, 
—Cor.  papilionaceous. — Stau.  ^filaments  diadelphous; 
anthers  roundish. — Pist.  germ  superior ;  style  subulate ; 
stigma  subcapitate.~pBit.  Itigitme  ovate,  oblong ;  teedt 

two,  oval. 

Species.   The  single  species,  the  Cylista  villosa,  is  a  shrub. 

CY'LLOS  (Med.)  *vMii%,  one  afiected  with  a  kind  of  luxation, 
which  bends  outwards,  and  is  incurvated  or  hollow  inwards, 
Hijmocrat.  et  Gal.  Comm.  in  Hippocrat.  de  Art. 

CYln  A  {ArdUt.)  Sima,  or  Cymatium,  xv^rm,  vulgarly  called 
ogee ;  a  member  or  moulding  of  the  cornice,  whose  pro- 
file is  waved,  i.e.  concave  at  top  and  convex  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  so  called  from  nofbsm,  to  undulate  becmuse  of  its 
undulated  form.  When  the  concave  part  of  the  moulding 
prcijects  beyond  the  convex  part,  the  cymtUtMm  is  denomi- 
nated a  Sima-rKta  f  but  wbext  the  convex  part  forms  die 
greatestprojection,  it  is  a  Sima  reversa,  Vitruvius  speaks 
of  the  Tuscan  Cymatium,  supposed  by  Philander  to  De  an 
ovolo,  or  quarter  round ;  the  Doric  Cymatium,  probably  a 
cavetto  ;  and  the  Lesbian  Cymaiium,  which  has  its  projec- 
ture  subduple  of  its  height.  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  7 1  Ph^atul. 
in  Vitruv. ;  Bald.  Lex.  Vttruv. 

CvMA  (Bot.)  vide  Cyme. 

CYMATODES  (Med.)  >L»f»MT»h(,  from  w/am,  a  wave,  un- 
dulating ;  an  epithet  for  the  pulse. 
CY'MBA'(Ani.)  a  skiff  or  fishing-boat    Cic.de  Offic.  1.3, 

c.  14;  PUn.  1. 7,  c.  56 ;  Non.  1. 13,  c.  14. 
Cymba  {Anat.)  a  bone  of  the  wrist,  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed likeness  to  a  skiff  or  fishing-smack. 
CYMBA'CHNE  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  2S  Poly 
gamia.  Order  1  Monoecia,  Natural  Order  Grasses. 
Generic  Ckaraders,   Cal.  two-valved  in  hermaphrodite 
and  one-valved  in  female  flowers.— Coa.  two-glumed; 
in  female  flowers  none. — Stah.  in  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
filaments  three;  anthers  black. — Pist.  germ  minute; 
style  ample  i  stigmas  tno. 
Spedet*   Th6  sin^e  roecied  is  the  Cyvthachne  cilitUa. 
CYMBALA'RIA  (Bo(.)  the  Anttrrliimim  ^nOalaria  H  pi- 

losa  of  Linnseus. 
CYMBALA'KIS  cariUago  {Ajut.)  a  name  fi>r  the  Cricoid 
cartilage. 

CY'MBALUM  (Mut.)  »<>;9ti;>«,  a  cymbal,  so 
called  from  xi>/*^,  a  cavity ;  a  musical  instru- 
ment in  use  among  the  andenti,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 
CaiulL  Carm.  63,  v.  S9. 

Lnt  tympanum  nmugit.  Mm  eywAaJa  reertptait. 

Lh.  I.  39,  c.6i  Plut.  Symp^^Q^^Qgff^ts^^^^^ 
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tf.  16;  Clmeiu.  Aleaand,  Pratrett.  p.  II;  Arnob.  \.  7. 
p.  SS7  i  ^i^Hff.  in  Pmlm.  190 ;  Gregar,  Ngnen.  in  Psalm. 
C.9.  ' 
CYMBA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Didynamia^ 
Order  8  Attgio^ermh,  so  called  from  its  boat-shaped  fruit. 
.It  is  distinguished  firoia  ^  other  plants  by  its  ten-toothed 
odyx.  The  whole  fdant  is  hoary,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
'  AHtirrhmum* 

CYMBIFO'RME  os  {Annt.)  tjie  name  of  a  bone  in  the  heel. 

CYM BIFORMIS  {Bot.)  vide  Boat-thaped. 

OYME  {Bot.)  signifieB  properly  a  sprout  or  shoot,  but  is  used 
by  Linnaeus  to  denote  a  species  of  infioresceuce,  in  which 
the  florets  do  not  all  rise  from  the  same  piunt.    Qvide  Co- 

CrMIA  (Afeek.)  vide  Carora. 

CY'MINUM  (Bot.)  the  Cuminum  cwninum  of  Linnsus. 
CYMCVS^  {Bot.)  the  sixty-third  of  Linnsus'  Natural  Orders. 

consisting  of  such  flowers  as  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 

cyme. 

CYMOTHOS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  OniscuSt  ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  consistine  of  those  species  of  insects 
of  this  tribe  which  have  no  feelers,  and  four  antennae. 

CY'NA  (Bot.)  a  tree  in  Arabia,  resembling  the  palm-tree  in 
its  leaf,  of  which  garments  are  made. 

CYNAMOLGUS  {OrH.)  a  bird  in  Arabia,  so  called  from 
its  building  its  nest  on  the  cinnamon  tree.  Plin.  1.  3% 
c.  10. 

CYNA'NCHE  (Med.)  kotw;^  a  species  of  quinsy,  so  called 

from  WW*,  a  dog,  and  <cyx«*  to  sufibcate. 
Ctnanchb,  in  the  modem  nomenclature,  is  classed  by  Cullen 

■s  a  genus  of  diseases,  under  the  Class  Pyrexia,  Order 

Phl^miUa. 

CYNA'NCHIC  A  {Med.)  a  name  for  medicines  that  are  good 
for  the  quinsey. 

CYNA'NCHUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  which  are  all  shrubs 
or  undershrubs,  and  mostly  twining;  but  the  structure  of 
its  parts  is  so  minute  that  botanists  are  not  agreed  on  its 

-  character. 

Speciet.    The  principal  species  are  as  follow — Cynanchum 
viminale,  Eaphor&ia,  Apocynum^  seu  Fel  TavU,  Naked 
Cynanchum.— CyRuncAtfm  hirtuntf  Periploca,  seu  Apo- 
cunum,  HaiiT  Cynanchum,  &c. 
CYNA'NTHEMIS  {Bot.)  the  Coiulafcetida. 
CYNANTHRO'PIA  {Med.)  madness  occasioned  by  the  bite 

of  a  mad  dog,  from  »«m>,  a  dog,  and  «i4faw««,  a  man. 
CYNA'PIUM  {Bot.)  the  JEthusa  Cynapium, 
CY'NARA  (Bot.')  vAxftij  SiMitu,  or  tM>«f«,  a  plant  which  an- 
swers nearest  to  the  description  of  the  artichoke.  Poll. 

■  1.  6,  c.  9;  Diotcor.  L  3,  c.  10;  Gal.  de  Aim.  Fac.  \,  % 
c.  51. 

Cynara,  in  ike  Limuan  ntteatf  a  genus  of  plants,  Chiss  19 

Syngenesiai  Order  1  Polygama  Ai^Us. 

Generic  Chaneter,  Cal.  ventricosa. — Con.  ctm^aowtd  tu- 
bulous;  proper  one>petalled.  —  Stah.  JUaments  Ave; 
arUkers  cylindric,  double. — PiST.  gem  ovate ;  ityU  fili- 
form ;  stigma  simple.— Pkb.  none ;  seeds  solitary ;  recep- 
tacle bristly. 

Species,  This  plant,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Artichdce,  was  classed  by  the  ancient  botanists  under 
the  head  of  the  Carduut,  and  is  called  Cinara  by  Toume- 
fort.  Batik.  Hist.  Plant./  Bauh.  Pin.f  Oer.  Herb.} 
Park.  Theat.  Boian. ;  Rati  Hist.  Plant,  j  Tournef.  Insiit. 
CY'NCHNiS  (Maf.)«»yx>i(,a  small  box  for  holding  medicines. 
CYNE'BOTE  {Law)  a  mulct  formerly  paid  by  one  who 

killed  another,  to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased. 
CYNEGETICS  {Lit.)  «w»ymw«,from       a  dog,  and  iyiV«'» 

to  lead,  books  or  treatises  on  hunting. 
CY'NiCKS  {Ant.)  bi»m«,  a  sect  of  philosophers  Brst  insti- 
tuted by  Antisthenes,  who  were  so  called  from  xc'w,  a 

■  dog,  on  account  of  tlueir  curridi  and  churlirii  b^aviour. 


CYNIPS  {Ent.)  Gall-Fly,  a  genua  of  animals,  Clasa  itueeU, 

Order  Hymenoptera.  .  . 

Generic  Character.  Motttk  with  a  sbort^oodied  nenibnip 
naceousjaw. — JFleeforffoor,  nneqaal^iteaiMe  mnili- 
form.— Sling  spiral. 

Species.   Animala  of  this  tribe  are  cKatipguMied  principally 
by  the  trees  which  they  infest. 
CY'NNIA  {Meek.)  vide  Carora. 
CYNOBOTANE  (Bot.)  the  Coiidajiitiiaor  Linneofc 
CYNOCEPHALE/A  {Bot.)  a  heri>  called  br  the  Egypdm 

OsirUis,  after  their  god  Osuis.   Amd.  Je  Herb,  c 

PUn.  1. 13,  c.  2. 
CYNOCE'PHALIS  {Zool.)  a  sort  of  ape  with  a  head  like  a 

dog,  from       a  dog,  and  »^«A«ca  heuA.    Plin,  1. 6,  c.  £9. 
CYNOCO'CTANUM  {Bot.)  a  name  for.the  Aconite. 
CYNOCO'PRUS  {Med.)  from  mW,  a  dog,  and  dung; 

the  dung  of  a  dog. 
CYNOCRA'MBE  {Bot.)  Dog's  Mercury. 
Cynocrahbb,  f'a  ike  Ltnnean  system,  the  MeremiaHs  pe- 

rennis. 

CYNOCYTISIS  {Bot.)  vide  CynoOaton. 
CYNODE'CTOS  {Med.)  iu».^t«c,  an  epithet  for  a  penon 

bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 
CYNODE'SMION  {Med.)  xv,^rp»m,  from  xm^,  which  im- 
orts  sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  prepuce,  and  A«,  to 
ind;  a  ligature  by  which  the  prepuce  is  bound  to  Uie 
elans.    Gorr.  Def.  Med. 
CYNODOWTES  {Anat.)  from  w£m,  a  dog,  and  Ok,  a 
tooth ;  dog-teeth  ■  betwixt  the  fore-teeth  and  the  grinders, 
in  each  jaw  two,  one  on  ime  side  and  the  other  on  the 
other.   P/m.  1. 11.  c37. 
CYNOGIX>SSA  {Bot.)  the  C^fugAwHm  ifprnniattm  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CYNOGLOSS0ia>ES  {Bot.)  the  Borago  Indica  of  Linnra. 
CYNOGLO'SSUM  {Bot.)  xi^iyAmv^,  from  k^w.  a  dog,  and 

yxSrrtt,  a  ton^ue,  Hound's-tongue;  a  plant  so  called  fimm 

the  similarity  m  Uie  form  of  its  leaves  to  that  of  a  dog's 

tongue.   The  leaves  are  vulneraijr  and  detersive.  Dioseor, 

I.  *,  c.  129;  Plin.  1.  25,  c.  8. 
Cynoolossum,  in  the  Ltnnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants^ 

Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Ckaracter.  Cal.  jjmonM  five-parted. — Cob.  one- 
petalled,  funnel-form.— -St am.  ^laments  five ;  anikert 
roundish.  —  Pist.  germs  four;  style  subulate;  sfvaai 
emarginate.— Per.  none;  w^t/x included  in  four  arua. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  as  follow — C^ogloseism 
(finale.  Common  Hound's  Tongue,  a  btennial,  and  na- 
tive of  Europe.  —  C^m^giiMium  cheiro/blium,  Silveiy- 
leaved  Hound's  Tongue,  aperennial. — Cyno^usum  fiu- 
JbUumf  Flax-leaved  Hound's  Toneue,  or  Voius*  Nav^ 
wort. — Cyno^Utssam  omAatodes,  Borrago,  seu  j^mpAy- 
torn,  Comfrey 'leaved  Itound's  Tongue,  &c.  Gu$.  Hm. 
Bar.  Plant.!  Bank,  Hist,  Plant.;  Bank.  Pin.f  Ger. 
Herb.t  Park.  Theat.  Botan.  t  Rati  Hist,  JHanL  Toanef. 
Instit. 

CYNOLO'PHA  (Anat.)  «»;a.^,  the  asperities  in  thedorfsal 

vertebrs.    PoU.  Onom.  I.  2,  seg.  180. 
CYNOLY'SSA  {Med.)  vide  Lyssa. 
CYNO'MAZON  (fiof.)  «»i/mc^;  a  herb  so  called  flora 

a  dog,  and  (x-iQ*,  bread,  because  when  put  into  a  ptec^ 

bread  it  kills  dogs. 
CYNOMETRA  {Boi.)  a  genus  of  plantt,  CUss  10  Decsut- 

driOf  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  four-leaved,  oblong.— 
CoR.  petals  five,  lanceolate. — Staw.  Jilaments  ten;  as- 
thers  oval. — Pist.  germ  boatform  ;  style  filiform;  stigma 
simple. — Pbr.  legume  crescent-shaped;  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  and  natives  of  the  East 
Indies. 

CYNOMO'RIUM  iBot,)\jii^)itsm^fiastQB^»^ 


cyp 

dfa.  'Ordet  1  Motutndria^  Natural  Order  Ameniacea.  the 
male  flowers  of  which  are  disposed  in  an  imbricated  anient 
with  the,female  flowers. 

Ctno'morium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Cynomeira  caulifiora, 

CYNOTVIYA  iBot.)  Tide  PsyUium. 

CYNOPHALLOTHOROS  (Bo(.)  the  Capparus  CynophaU 

lophorut  of  Linnsus. 
CY'NOPS  (Bot.)  the  Plantago  Cunops  of  Linnseus. 
CYNO'PTICON  {Med,)  vide  Dacneron. 
CYNORE'XIA  {Med.)  a  canine  appetite,    [vide  Bulima] 
eYNORRHO'DON  {Bot.)  from  »**r,  a  dog,  and  fW«r,  a 

rose ;  the  dog-rose,  or  wild  rose ;  also  the  flower  of  the 

red  lily.    Plin.  1.  25,  c.  2. 
CYNORRY'NCHIUM  {Bot.)  the  Chdone  pentulemon  of 

Linnteus. 

CYNOSBATON  {Bot.)  vel  Cynosbatot,  the  Eglantine  or 
Sweet-Briar;  also  tlje  Caper-Bush.    Theimhrast*  Hut. 
Plant.  1.  3,  c.  18 ;  PUn.  1, 16,  c.  37. 
CyNOSCRCHIS  {Bot.)  the  herb  Dog-Stones.  PUh.  1 27, 

c.  8.    [vide  Orchis} 
Ctkosobohis,  in  the  Linnean  «yf/«M,  is  the  Or^itgto^a  et 

mraatidalit. 
CYNOSPA'STON  {B<a.)  vide  CunosBatm. 
CYNOSU'RA  (Aslron.)  from  u*4«m«,  dog's  tail;  the  lesser 

bear-star,  or  the  star  in  the  tail  of  the  lesser  bear. 
Ctnosura  {Nat.)  to^irnftif  dog's-tail ;  an  epithet  for  addled 

eggs,  especially  in  the  dog  days.  Plin.  1. 10,  c.  60. 
CYNOSU'RUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  2  DieyniOf  Natural  Order  Graminop  or  Grasses. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  glume  many-flowered,  two- 
valved. — Cor.  two-valved,  awnless ;  R«cfcr;y  two>leaved. 
— St AU. ^laments  three;  anthert  oblong.— Pist.  gfrm 
turbinate;  styles  two,  villose;  stigmas  simple,— Per. 
none ;  seed  single  in  the  corolla. 
Species.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  as — Cynosurus 
cristatus,  seu  Phleuntf  Crested  Dog's-Tail  Grass,  or 
Beot'Grass. — Cynosurus  durus,  Loliuvit  seu  Poa  duras, 
Rtpd  Dog's-Tail  Grass. — Cynosurus  corocanus,  Pani- 
cum,  seu  Eleusine,   Thick  Spiked  Dog's-Tail  Grass. 
But  the — Cynosurus  Indicus,  Indian  Dog's-Tail  Grass,  is 
an  annual.    Bauh.  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin ;  Ger.  Herb. ; 
Pari.  Theat.  Botan.t  Baii  Hist. 
Cthosurus  is  idso  the  name  of  a  species  of  the  Alopecuru*. 
CYNOOCYLON  {Bot,)  the  Nyssa  tntegrifolia  of  Linnsiis. 
CY^NZOLON  {Bat.)  ft  stinking  weed  of  the  thistle  kind. 

Plin.  L  82,  c.  18. 
CY^N  {Anat,)  xim,  a  dog ;  signifies  also  the  infierior  part 
of  the  prepuce. 

CYOPHCXRIA  (Aftfrf.)  xw^ffw,  from  KtfflfbM,  the  foetus,  and  ] 
Piff,  to  bear ;  gestation,  or  the  time  of  gestation,  applied 
to  pregnant  women. 

CYPARl'SSJE  {Ant.)  Fiery  meteors,  or  appearances  in  the 
air  at  night. 

CYPARl'SSIAS  {Bot.)  the  largest  kind  of  spurge.  Plin. 
1.  26.  c.  8. 

Ctfarissias,  tn  the  Linnean  system^  is  the  Et^orUa  cy- 
parissias. 

CYPARl'SSUS  {Bot.)  vide  Cupressus, 

CYPERE'IXA  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Schoenus, 

CYPE'RI  ?«ntM  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Sciaput  of  Linnanis. 

CY'PERIS  {Bot.)  an  Indian  herb  like  ginger. 

CYPEROIDES  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Cbrfr. 

CYPE'RUS  {Bot.)  or  Cyperum^  nvruf^  or  wwif-*,  a  kind  of 
angular  rush,  white  at  bottom,  and  black  at  top.  Theo- 
phrast.  Hist,  Plant,  1.  4,  c.  11  ;  Varr.  de  Re  Rust,  1.  3, 
c.  16;  Celt.  1.  3.  c.  16;  Dioscor,  1.  4,  c.  23. 

CtpiRUS,  iff  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S 
Trtandrittt  Order  1  Monogyniat  Natural  Order  Calamaria, 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  spiie  imbricate ;  scales  ovate. — 
Cob.  none.— STAM.jSbmorit  three;  anthert  oblong.^ 
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PiflT.  germ  rery  small;         filiform;  ttigmat  thret, 

capillary. — Per.  none ;  f«a  single. 
^ctes.   Most  of  the  spedes  have  three-cornered  culois 
or  stems,  are  perennials,  and  natives  of  the  Indies, 
having  a  grateful  smell.   The  root  is  bulbous  or  tube- 
rous.   The  most  important  species  of  this  plant  is  the— 
Cyperus  papyrus,  or  the  E^fptian  Papyrus,  of  which 
paper  was  originally  made. 
C Y'PHI  {Med.)  «^',  a  composition  of  honev,  wine,  cyperus, 
rosin,  and  many  other  ingredients,  which  was  much  used 
in  Egypt.    Gal.  de  Anlidot.f  Suidas, 
C  Y'PHI  A  {Bot.)  thp  Lobelia  bulbosa  of  Linncus. 
CYPHIXLA  {Bot.)  a  little  cup,  or  a  peltated  concavity, 
with  a  raised  rim,  which  is  found  on  the  underside  of  some 
Alga,  as  Lychnis  sylvaticus, 
CYPHO'MA  {Med.)  from  iiti^«,  to  bend;  ft  pre- 

ternatural incurvature  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  outwards. 
CYPI'ttA  {Bot.)  vide  Curcuma. 

CYPRjE'A  {Conch.)  Cowry^  or  Genrie,  a  genus  of  animals, 
Class  Vermes,  Order  Testaeea. 

Generic  Character.  Animal  a  slug. — Shell  univalve,  invo- 
lute.— Aperture  effuse  at  each  ^d. 

Species.  The  principal  species  are  the — Cyprtea  pediculus, 
bullata,  exanthema,  Sgc. 
CYfpRESS  {Bot.)  a  tree  celebrated  hi  antiquity,  [vide 

Cupressus'] 

CY'PRINUM  o^nim  iMed.)  i)^m,  the  flowers  of  cy« 

fress,  calamus,  cardamus,  &c.  boiled  in  olive  oil.  JHotcor, 
1.  c.  65. 

CY'PRINUS  {Ich.)  agenusofam'mals.  Class  Pmc«s^  Order 
Abdominales, 

Generic  Charaettr,  MosOH  tmaU^^Body  smooth,  generally 

whitish. 

Species.  The  species  are  distin^ished  into,  1,  Those 
that  are  bearded,  as  ihe^Cypnnus  carpio,  the  Carp.— 
Cyprinus  barbuSt  the  Barbel. — Cyprinus  goblo,  the  Gud- 
geon.— Cyprinus  tinea,  the  Tencn.  2.  Those  with  the 
tail  nearly  even  at  the  end,  as — Cyprinus  curastius,  the 
Crucian. — Cyprinus  cephalus,  the  Chub,  &c.  3.  Those 
having  the  tail  three-ported,  as — Cyprinus  amatus,  the 
Gold-Fish. — Cyprinus  ophihaltnus,  toe  Telescope  Carp, 
&c.  4.  Those  naving  the  tail  bifid,  as — Cyprinus  leu- 
ciscus,  the  Dace. — Cyprinut  rtUUut,  the  Roach.— Cy- 

*  prinus  orjut,  the  Finsode  or  Rud. — CwHnut  erytkroph' 
thalmus,  the  Red-Eye. — Cyprisnu  alSurnut,  tiie  Bleak. 
—Cyprinus  brama,  the  Brmm,  &o* 
CYPRIPE'DIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  20  Gy~ 

nandria.  Order  1  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  spathes  vague ;  spadix  simple.— 
CoR.  petals  four  or  five^  lanceolate ;  nectary  slipper-form. 
— Stam.  ^laments  two,  very  short ;  anthers  erect.— 
Pist.  germ  long ;  style  very  short ;  stigma  obscure.— 
Per.  capsule  obovate ;  seeds  numerous ;  receptacle  lineas. 
Species.   Plants  of  this  genus  have  bulbous  roots.  The 
principal  species  are  the —  Cypripedium  calceolus,  Calceo- 
lus,  seu  Helleborine,  Common  Ladies'  Slipper. — Cypri- 
pedium bulbosum.  Bulbous  Ladies*  Slipper,  &c.  Dod. 
Pempt.}  Bauh.  Hist.i  Bauh.  Pin. s  Ger.  Herb,  j  Park 
Theat.  Bot. ;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. ;  Toumef.  Inst. 
Cypripedium  is  also  the  Arethusa  ophioglossoides. 
CY'PRUS  {Bot.)  the  Latosonia  spinosa  of  LinnsBUS. 
CY'PSELE  {Med.)  Ki^ixn,  the  wax  in  the  ear. 
CYTSELUS  {Om.)  a  martin,  which  builds  its  nest  like, 

xt^tAa,  a  capsule,  a  little  box.   Plin.  1. 10,  c.  39. 
CYR.£'NIA  (Chem.)  the  fceces  of  saffron  infused  in  oil. 
CYRBA'SIA  (Med.)  toffimrm,  properly  a  tiara,  or  a  cap  for 
Peruan  monarchs,  is  applied  b^  Hippocrates  to  a  covering 
for  the  breasts  of  women.   Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  MtJ.  , 
CY^'BIA  (fio..)  the^^  .r^.@^g.J^ 
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CYREWAICUS  *d  {Gim.)  Sal  Ammoniac,  produced  in 
.  Cyrene. 

CYRTCBRICE  (Lmo)  a  breoldng  bto  the  dimyOi,  which 
wai  sacrilege,  according  to  the  unra  of  Canute. 

CYRICKSCEAT  {Archaol.)  a  tribute  or  duty  anciently  paid 
to  the  church  among  the  Saxooi. 

CYRI'LLA  {Bot,)  a  ^nus  of  olants.  Class  1-t  Didynamia, 
Order  2  At^otpermia  ;  so  called  tit)m  Dominico  Cyrillo. 
a  botanist  of  Naples. 

Generic  Character.   Cax..  perianth  superior ;  five-leaved. 
Cob.  one^petalled. — STAM.^)£/ammf«four;  anthers  ov&ie, 
— PiST.  germ  viUose ;  ifyfc  filiform ;  aignui  two-lobed. 
— Pbr.  tTO-celled ;  swds  numerous. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  the — CyriHa  pulchdla,  seu 
Acheminetf  a  beautiful  plant,  native  of  Jamaica. 
-  CYRSE'ON  lAnat.)  the  poidex  or  anus. 
CYRTA'NDRA  (Bot.)  the  B«/*ria  W/fom  of  Unnaeus. 
CYRTAfNTHUS  (Bot.)  a.  genus  of  plants,  Class  6  i/exnn- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Geiuric  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cos.  one-petalled.— 
Stam,  fiawtentt  six;  anthers  oblong. — ^Pist.  germ  infe- 
rior, ovate ;  ilyfe  filiform ;  sti^na  tnfid. 

Spedes,  The  two  species  are  bmbous  roou,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope*  as— CyrfanMus  angiaHfiiius,  seu  Crinum, 
Narrow-leaved  Cyrtanthus. — Cyrtantkus  oUiquits,  seu 
Amarus,  Oblique-leaved  CyrtaAthus. 
CYRTO'MA  {Med.)  wfrm/Mtf  a  numour  in  any  part  of  the 

body. 

CY'SSARIS  {Anat.)  the  podex  or  anus. 
CYSSITES  IMin.)  the  Lapis  MUiet, 
CYSSOID  VGeom.)  vide  Cissoid. 
CYSSOTIS  {Med,)  vide  Proctalgia. 

CYSTEOLITHOS  {Med)  from  wVk,  the  bladder,  and  Ai1>««, 

a  stone ;  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 
CYSTHEPATICI  Ductus  iAnat.)  Cysthepatic  ducU,  which 

convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  to  the  ^ll-bladder. 
CY'STIC^  Arierieg  (Anat.)  the  cystic  arteries,  the  two 

principal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
CYSTICA'PNOS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Fumaria, 
CY'SXIDES  (Med.)  Encysted  tumours,  or  such  as  have 

their  substance  included  in  a  membrane. 
CY'STINX  {  Anat.)  »iri^,  a  small  bladder. 
CYSTIPHLOXjIA  {Med,)  from  w'rK.  the  bladder,  and 

4>Ajv«(  to  bum ;  an  inflammation  in  the  bladder. 
CYSTIRRHA'GIA  {Med.)  from         the  bladder,  and  rv- 

vvfbi,  to  break  forUi ;  a  ^scharge  of  blood  from  the  bladder. 
CY'STIS  (Anai.)  from  »^ri(,  a  ba^,  the  bladder ;  any  recep- 
tacle of  morbid  humours^Cufis  choledocha  orjeuea  is  the 

jnll-biadder. 

CvSTITIS  IMed.)  from  »»«■<«,  the  bladder;  an  inflammation 
■  in  the  bladder ;  a  penus  of  diseases,  according  to  Cullen, 

in  the  Class  Puresue,  Order  Phlegmasia. 
CY'STOCELE  {Med.)  from  M^m,  the  bhdder,  and  -sa*,  a 

rupture. 

CYSTOLITHICA  Ischuria  {Med.)  a  suppression  of  urine 

from  Mf  M  Adiic  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 
CYSTOPHLE'GICA  {Med.)  from  «f»«,  the  bladder,  and 

9Aiv«>  to  bum ;  an  epithet  for  an  ischuria,  or  a  suppression 

of  urine  from  an  inflammation  in  the  bladder. 
CYSTOPHLEGMATICA  {Med.)  from  wVk,  the  bladder, 

and  piihf^,  phlegm ;  an  epithet  for  an  ischuriot  or  sup- 

Eression  of  urine,  from  too  much  matter  or  mucus  in  the 
ladder. 

CYSTOPROCTICA  {Med.)  from  «rf«-»e,  the  bladder,  and 
wfMttf,  anus  ;  an  epithet  for  an  ischuria,  or  a  suppression 
of  urine,  caived  by  wind,  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  &c. 


CYSTOPTO^IS  (Med,)  from        the  bladaer,  and  ntSni, 

a  fall ;  a  protusion  of  the  inner  men^mme  of  the  Madder 

through  the  urethra. 
CYSTOSPA'STICA  (Med,)  from  nfnf.  the  bkdder,  and 

rvM-fMi,  a  spasm ;  an  epiUiet  for  an  ischuria,  or  suppvea- 

sion  of  urine,  from  a  spasm  in  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder. 
CYSTOSPY'ICA  {Med\  from  wV.(,  the  bladder,  and 

pus;  an  epithet  for  an  ischuria,  or  suppression  of  the  urine, 

from  purulent  matter  in  the  bladder. 
CYSTOTHROMBOI'DES  {Med.)  from  wVk,  the  bladder, 

and  '^fb/SAf,  coagulated  blood;  an  epithet  for  an  ischuria, 

or  suppression  of  urine,  from  a  concretion  of  gmmous 

blood  in  the  bladder. 
CYSTOTO'MIA  {Med.)  from  wVk,  the  bladder,  and  W/*»i^ 

to  cut ;  the  operation  of  cutting,  or  piercing  the  bladder. 
CYTHA'RUS  (Ich.)  a  sea-fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 
CY'THION  {Med.)  a  colJyrium  mentioned  by  Celsus. 
CYTINUS  (Bot.)  Kmf»(,  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate.— 

Cytinus  hypodstis,  the  plant  from  whose  fruit  the  sitcau 

h^pocistis  IS  procured.    Theoph.  Hist,  Plant.  1. 1,  c.  22; 

Ntcand-  Alex.g  Dioscor.  1. ),  c.  102;  PUn.  1.  23,  c.  6. 
CiTTiNDS,  in  the  Linnean  s^ystem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Cbts 

20  Gt/nandria,  Order  7  Octandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  tubular.-— 
CoR.  none. — Stam.  sixteen;  ^filaments  none;  anthers 
oblong,  growing  on  the  st^Ie  under  the  stigma.— PisT. 
germ  mfi;rior ;  style  cylindric ;  stigma  eight  deft.— p£R. 
berry  crowned  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species,    The  single  species  is  the — Cytinvs  hypocuttu, 
Hipocittus  orobanche,  seu  Asarum,  Rape  of  Cistus,  is  a 
parasitical  plant,  growing  at  the  roots  of  the  Cistus. 
Bnuh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
CYTISUS  (Bot.)  «^«r*i.  Bean  Trefoil-lree,  a  plant  which 

was  much  liked  by  cattle,  and  reckoned  good  for  their  milk. 

Virg.  Eel.  2,  V.  64. 

Torm  le^na  Inpunt  ufpiHur,  lapta  ipm  eapetlam 
Fitirentem  cijthiim  ttquitur  Uneica  capaila. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Cythnus,  an 
island  of  the  Cvclades,  where  it  was  first  found.  Tkso- 
phrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  20;  Dioscor.  1.  *,  c.  113;  Co- 
lumel.  I.  9,  c.  4 ;  PUn.  1. 1 3,  u.  24 ;  Gal.  de  Antid.  1. 1 ,  e.  4. 
Cytisus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17 
Dindelphia,  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,  bell>(bnn. 
Cor.  papilionaceous;  standard  ovate;  heel  acuminate. 
— Stam.  ^foments  diadelphous;  anthers  simple.— Pist. 
germ  oblong ;  style  simple;  stigma  obtuae. — Per.  legnm 
oblong ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  without  spine^ 
the  principal  of  which  aie^Cytisus  Laburnum,  Labur- 
num, seu  Anagyris,  Laburnum,  formerly  called  Bean- 
Trefoil- Tree.— Cyfijru  sessilifolius,  Common  Cytisus.-^ 
Cytisus  CajaUf  seu  Phaseolus,  Pigeon  Cytisus,  or  ^geoB 
Pea. — Cytisus  supinus.  Trailing  Cytisus,  &c.  Cltu.  Hia. 
Plant,  rar;  Bank.  Hist,t  Bauk.  Pin.f  Ger,  Herki 
Raii  Hist,  Plant.;  Tmtmef.  Instit.,  ^v. 
CYZICE'NUS  Stater  (Ant.)  a  sum  the  value  of  sixteen  shil; 

lings  and  four-pence. 
Cyzicenus  (Med.)  the  name  of  a  plaster  mentioned  by 

Galen.   Gal.  de  Contp.  Med,  per  Gen. 
CZAR  (Pdit.)  a  title  of  honor  assumed  by  the  emperors  of 

Russia,  contracted  no  doubt  from  Caesar. 
CZA'RINE  (Po/it.)  title  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 
CZA'ROWITZ  (Polit,)  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Czar 
or  Csarine. 
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D.  (Ant.)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  Dhas,  Deciu$,  De- 

[  cimus,  ice.  [vide  Mirevi^iont]  As  a  numeral  it  denotes  500. 

z».  (LU.)  stands  for  Doctor,   [^'ide  Abbtvoiatioat] 

D.  (Her.)  as  a  sign,  stands  for  the  Honour  pmnt  in  the  es- 
cutcheon,   [vide  EscutcheoTt] 

D.  {CAron.)  as  a  sign,  is  one  of  the  seven  letters  which,  in 
its  order,  is  the  Dominical  or  Sunday  Letter,  [vide 
Chronott^']  As  an  abbreviation,  it  sunds  for  Domini, 
[vide  Abbrevialiom] 

D.c  [Mtu.)  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for  da  capo,  i.  e.  to  the 
head,  [vide  pa\  As  a  si^n,  it  is  the  nominal  of  the 
second  note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale,  to  which  Guide 
applied  the  monosyllable  re. — D Jiat,  the  flat  seventh  of  E 
Hat.— i)  in  alt,  the  fifth  note  in  alt. — I)  in  altiuimo,  the 
fifth  note  in  altissimo. 

DA  (Law)  a  word  equivalent  to  yes. 

Da  (Mas)  an  Italian  preposition  used  in  music  books,  as — 
Z)rt  Camera,  music  for  the  chamber. — Da  Capella,  music 
for  the  chapel. — Da  Capo,  to  the  head  or  beginning ;  an 

.  expression  written  at  the  end  of  a  movement,  to'  direct 
the  performer  to  return  to,  and  end  with,  the  first  strain. 

DA'ALDER  (CVm.)  a  Dutch  coin,  worth  thirty  sols,  a 

Siiilder  and  a  half,  or  about  3«.  7^.  sterling. 
B  {Ick.)  a  flat  fish,  thinner  and  less  than  the.flounder; 
the  Pieuronectes  lAmander  of  Unnseus. 
DABE'STIC  (Zool.)  a  tortoise. 
DA^BURI  {Bot.)  vide  AekiolL 

DACE  {Ich.)  a. river  fish  of  the  carp  kind;  the  Cifprinu* 

leuciscus  of  Linnaeus, 
DACETON  (Med.)  A«witw,  from  Jiiw*,  to  bite ;  an  epithet 

for  such  animals  as  bite. 
DA'CHEL  JBof.)  the  Palma  major. 
DA'CNADES  (Om.)  a  sort  of  bird  mentioned  by  Festus. 
DACNE'RON  \Med.)  A«m^f,  biting,  from  Ai«f*,  to  bite. 
DACROIDES  {Med.)  vide  Dacryt^es. 
DACRY'DION  (So*.)  vide  Scammonium. 
DACRYGELOSIS  (Med.)  from  <r««fw,  to  weep,  and  y.A*», 

to  laugh ;  a  species  of  insanity,  which  consists  in  laughing 

and  weepinjz  at  the  same  time. 
DACRYCyDES  [Med.)  t^-ftwh^t,  an  ^ithet  for  an  ulcer  that 

runs. 

DACRYOMA  {Med.)  from  /m^m',  to  weep;  a  closing  of 
one  or  more  of  the  puneta  lachrymaUa,  so  as  to  cause  a 
weeping. 

DACRYON  {Med.)  a  tear. 

DACRYOPCEOS  {Med.)  Ai«fM»w«(,  an  epithet  for  things 
which  excite  teui  by  thrar  acrimony,  as  mions,  liorse- 
raddish,  &c. 

DA'CTYLE  {Poet.)  a  foot  or  measure,  in  Greek  or  Latin 

Terse,  consisting  of  three  feet,  the  first  long,  and  the  two 

last  short,  as  domlniU. 
DACTYLETHR^  {Med,)  fmJJUftu^  from  UtruXe^,  a  finger; 

a  topical  medicine  intruded  into  Uie  stomach  to  create 

vomiting.    Oribat.  Med.  CM.  1.  8,  c.  6. 
DACTYLETUS  {Bat.)  the  Hermodacti/lus. 
DACTY'LIC  {Gram.)  an  epithet  for  verses  which  end  with 

a  dactyle  instead  of  a  spondee,  as  in  the  following  instance 

from  Virgil. 

£tt.  1.  6,  T.  33. 

DACTYLIOMA'NCY  {Ant.)  ^«a*./»«.thV,  a  divination  by 
enchanted  rings  made  according  to  some  position  of  the 
celeatial  bodies.   "Hie  ring  was  held  suspended  by  a  fine 


thread  over  a  round  table,  on  the  edge  of  whidi  weiv 
made  divers  marks  with  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  and,  the  ring  stopping  at  certain  letters,  they 
cotrmosed  out  of  these  the  answer  they  sought  for. 
DACTY'LIOS  (Med.)  from  Ai«Tt-A«(.  a  ring;  a  trochee  in 

the  shape  of  a  rii^  mentioned  by  Hippoc,  de  Mat, 
DACTYLIOTHECA  {Ant.)  from  A(«Tt.A»(,  a  ring,  and  ««««, 

a  box ;  a  box  to  hold  rings. 
DA'CTYLIS  {Bot.)  iu^rvxti,  a  long  grape  like  a  finger  j  a 

date  raisin.   Plin.  1. 14,  c.  3;  Coium.  1.  3,  c.  2. 
Dactylis,  in  the  Linnean  tystem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3 
Triandria,  Order  2  Digynia,   Natural  order  of  Grasses. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  many  flowered  two-valved. 
—Cor.  two-valved,  the  Zoiwr  wdve  larger,  the  inner 
lanceolate ;  nectaries  two  lanceolate. — Stam.  Jilaments 
three  capillary;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  ovate; 
styles  two  spreading;  siigmas  feathered. --Per.  none; 
seed  single  oblongl 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  aa-^Dactylis  cipio* 
snroides,  American  Cocks-foot  Grass,  native  ot  Virginia. 
— Dactylis  glomeratat  BromuSt  seu  Gramen  spicattmti 
&c.  Rough  Cocks-foot  GraH,  nativie  of  En^and  and 
Portugal. — Dae^is  striUa,  seu  Spartum  fsxamum,  Ac. 
Sea  Cocks-foot  Grus,  native  of  Portugal. 
Dactvlis  is  also  the  name  of  the  Pkcenix  dactt^ifim. 
DACTYXOGY  (Mea.)  a  discoursing  by  signs  made  with 

the  fingers  from  AnrifAat,  the  finger,  and  A«r«f,  speech. 
DA'CTYLON  {Bot.)  is  the  Panicum  dactylon  of  Linneeus. 
DACTYLCKNOMY  {Arith.)  fi-om  ^»r«i>«,  a  finger,  ami 
ra;^t<,  a  law  or  measure ;  the  art  of  numbering  on  the  fingers. 
DA'CTYLOS  {Ant.)  /<wtw>«(,  the  shortest  measure  among 
the  Greeks,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  palm,  and  the  six- 
teenth part  of  a  foot,  the  same  as  digitus  among  the  LaUns. 
Dacttlos  {Gram.)  vide  Dactyle. 

DACTYLOTHE'CE  {Surg,)  from  Ai«nrt«t,  a  finger,  and 
Aiw),  a  case ;  the  name  for  an  instrument  for  raising  a  finger 
or  a  thumb  when  pendulous  from  some  hurt  received. 

DA'CTYLUS  {Bot^  vide  Dactylis. 

DA'DDOCK  {Bot.)  the  heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly 
rotten.. 

DA'DO  {Arckit.)  a  common  name  for  the  dye,  which  is  the 
part  in  the  middle  of  the  pedestal  of  the  column  betwixt 
Its  base  and  cornice ;  aho  for  the  lower  part  of  a  wall. 

DADU'CHI  {Ant.)  from        a  torch,  and  J^*,  to 

hold,  priests  of  Cybsle  so  called  because  they  ran  about 
the  temple  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  Poll. 
Onom,  1.  1,  c.  1,  seg.  31. 

D^'DALA  {Ant.)  ikiAuM,  fiistivals  celebrated  in  Greece, 
particularly  at  Plataea,  when  the  inhabitants,  assembling 
in  a  large  grove,  and  exposing  in  the  open  air  {ueces 
of  sodden  meat,  carefblly  observed  whidier  dte  crows  that 
came  to  prey  upon  them  directed  their  flight,  when  they 
hewed  down  all  the  trees  on  which  the  birds  alighted,  and 
made  them  into  statues  called  ^uiAiAte,  after  the  ingenious 
artificer  Deedalus.  A  similar  foitival  was  observed  in 
ether  parts  of  Boeotia,  by  carrying  about  the  statue  of  a 
woman  which  they  called  AuJ-Aa. 

DiEDATLEUS  IBot.)  daedaleons,  an  epithet  of  a  leaf,^tt»rt; 

D^DIS  {Ant.)  Aii^t,  a  solemnity  in  Greece  which  U»ted  three 
days,  during  all  which  time  torches,  were  burned, 

which  gave  occasion  to  the  name.    Luctan.  Peeudtmant. 

D^'MONES  {Med.)  such  distempers  as  cannot  be  assigned 
to  a  natural  cause,  and  supposed  to  arise  from  the  influence 
of  some  evil  sj^t.  j 
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D^MONOMA'NIA  (Ant.)  a  madnea  which  was  lupposed 

to  arise  from  the  poasessioo  of  some  daemons. 

DA'FFODIL  (Bot.)  a  ipeciea  of  the  Narcissus,  the  Nar- 
cissus Ptettdo  Narcissus  of  Linnaeus.— Sea  Daffijdil^  the 
Pancratium  of  Liniueus. 

DAG  (A/t/.)  an  obsolete  word  for  a  hand-gun^  so  called  frpm 
its  serving  the  purpose  of  a  da^er. 

DA'GGER  {Mil.)  a  short  sword  or  poignard  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches  long. 

Dacqkr  (Mar.)  a  piece  of  timber  that  crosses  all  the 
puppets  of  the  bilgeways  to  keep  them  together ;  the  plaok 
that  secures  the  heads  of  the  puppets  is  called  the  dagger 
plank  t  and  the  pieces,  whose  sides  are  cast  down  and 
bolted  through  ue  cramp,  are  called  dagger-knees^  or 
lodging-knees. 

DAGGER-POINTED  {Bot.)  mucronatus,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf;  folium  tmicronatum,  a  leaf  ending  in  a  point  like  that 
of  a  dagger,  as  in  Bromelia  ananas  ;  so  also  in  application 
to  the  calyx. 

DAGGES  {Husband.)  the  skirts  of  a  fleece  when  cut  off. 
DAHLBE'RGIA  (Bot.)  vide  Dal&ergia. 
DAI'DALA  (_A7U.)  vide  Dadala, 

DAIL  {Mar.)  a  trough  in  which  the  water  runs  from  the 

pump  over  the  deck. 
DAlfLY  {Astron.)  vide  Diurnal. 

DAI'RY  {Husband.)  Dayeria,  signified  ori^nally  the  daily 
yield  of  milch  cows,  or  the  profit  made  by  them ;  whence  its 

E resent  signification  of  a  place,  and  accommodation,  for 
eeping  cows  and  milk. 
DAIS  {Med.)  3m%y  a  sort  of  pine-tree,  and  alsv  tlie  sub- 
stance of  uiat  tree  recommended  by  Hippocrates  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  foetus,  &c>    Hippocrat.  de  Morb. 
Dais,  in  the  Linnean  sysiem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10 
Decandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  involucre  four-leaved ;  leaflets 
scariose ;  perianth  none.  —  Cal.  one-petalled  funnel 
form;        filiform. — St  au.  Jilamenls  ten;  anMerf  sim- 
ple.— PiST.  germ  somewhat  oblong;  style  filiform;  stigma 
globose  ascending. — Per.  berry  ovate ;  seed  single  ovate. 
Species,   The  species  are  shrubs  of  the  deciduous  kind,  as 
-'Dais  cotint/blia,  Cotinus-leaved  Dais,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Dais  octandria,  native  of  India. — 
Dais  disperma,  native  of  Tongatabu. 
DAISY  (Bot,)  the  Bellis  of  Linnaeus.— Great  Daisy,  or  Ox- 
eye,  the  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  of  Linnsus. — Blue 
Daisy,  the  Globularia  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 
DAITIDES  {Bot.)  /«^ri^if,  signify  Itterallr '*  great  torches," 
but  are  metaphorically  i^pued  to  heads  of  garlic.  Gal. 
Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat. 
DA'KER  {Archaal.)  a  number  of  ten  hides. 
DAL  (Mus.)  Italian  for Jbr  or  by  in  music  books. 
DALBE'RGIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  ofplants,  Class  17  Siadelphiay 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pa- 
pilionaceous; standard  large;  tvu^s  oblong.  — Stam. 
^laments  ten;  anthers  roundtoh. — Fist,  germ  oblong; 
style  subulate;  stigTua  simple.  — Pkr.  legume  oblong; 
seed  single  or  few. 

Species.    The  two  species  are — Dalbergia  lanceolariot  a 
tree,  native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon. — Dalbergia  mone- 
taria,  a  shrub,  native  of  Surinam. 
DA'LKA  {Bot.)  the  Eupatorium  elalea,  the  Lippia  ovata, 

and  the  Psoralea  dalea  of  Linnaeus. 
DALECHAMPIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  21  Mo- 

noecia.  Order  9  Monodelphia,.  caHed  after  Jacobus  Dale- 

dwm^ius. 

Generic  Character.  Cax..  involucel  two-leaved ;  scales 
numerous ;  perianth  proper. — Con.  none.— Stah.  fila- 
ments many;  anthers  roundish.— Pist.  germ  roundish; 
style  filiform ;  tttgnu  perforated* — Pbr.  capsule  roundish ; 
MAif  solitary. 


Species.   The  two  species  are  biennials,  as — DtJetAtnnna 
coloralay  Coloured-Dalechampia,  native  of  the  West 
Indies. — Dalechampia  scandens,  seu  Li^ulus,  native  of 
New  Granada. 
DALIBA'RDA  {Bot.)  the  Rubui  dalibarda  of  Linnma. 
D  A'LLOFS  {Agric.)  patches  of  grass,  or  weeds  among  com, 
DALMATICA  {Ecc)  an  exterior  vest  of  aprieM  or  EiBliOK 
with  sleeves,  in  distinction  from  the  (kflobntm,  [viae 
Colobium'] 

DAIAJS  (ArchiBol.)  a  certain  measure  of  land;  whence 
Dali  Pratit  narrow  slips  of  pasture  land. 

DAM  (Law)  a  boundary  or  confinement,  as  to  dam  up,  or 
to  dam  out ;  infra  damnum  suum,  within  the  bounds  or 
limits  of  his  own  property  or  jurisdiction.  Bract,  1.2,  c.S7. 

DA'MA  {Zool.)  Failow-Deer,  «ie  Ceivus  Dama  of  Linnaeus. 

DAMAGE  cleer  (Lavo)  a  duty  formerly  paid  to  the  protho- 
notaries  and  other  clerks,  being  a  third,  sixth,  or  ninth 
part  of  the  damages  recovered  upon  a  trial  in  any  court 
justice.  This  duty  was  taken  away  by  Stat.  17  Cor,  S, 
c.  16. — Damage  Jaisantf  i.  e.  doing  hurt  or  mischief;  a 
terra  used  when  tlie  beast  of  a  stranger  gets  into  another 
man's  ground  and  feeds,  there  spoiling  grass  or  com ;  in 
which  case  the  occupier  of  the  ground  may  distrain  or 
impound  them  as  well  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  Stat. 
51  Hen.  3  ;  Stat.  4,  I  Inst.  142 ;  2  Danv.  A6, 364. 

DA'MAGES  {Law)  damnum,  any  hurt  or  hindrance  iHiicfa  a 
man  receives  in  his  estate,  particularly  what  the  jurors  are 
to  inquire  of,  or  bring  in,  when  an  action  passeth  for  the 
platnaff.    Co.  Lit.  257. 

DA'MAS  {Mil.)  a  sabre  made  of  Damascus  steel,  [vide 
Datnascus] 

DA'MASCENE  {Bot.)  Prunus  damascena,  the  Damask  Plmn. 
or  Damson,  a  variety  of  the  Prunus  domestica  of  Linnma. 

DAMA'SCUS  STEEL  {Com.)  a  very  fine  kind  of  steel 
made  at  Damascus,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  temper. 

DA'MASK  {Com,)  a  silk  stuff  with  a  raised  pattern,  con- 
sisting of  figures  and  flowers.  The  ct^art  damask  is  an 
imitation,  made  in  France,  of  the  true  Indian  damask. 

DA'MASK  ROSE  {Bot.)  a  ruse  of  a  red  colour,  the  Bosa 
centifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

TO  Damask  vaine  (Cook.)  to  warm  it  a  little,  in  order  to 
take  off  the  edge  of  the  cold. 

DAMASKEE'NING  (Com.)  a  kind  of  Mosaic  work,  which 
consists  in  ornamenting  iron,  steel,  &c.  by  making  inci- 
sions therein,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  silver  wire. 

DA'MASON  (Bot.)  vide  Damascene. 

DAMASO'NIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hex- 
andria.  Order  5  Hexagynta. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  spathe  one-leared ;  perianth  one- 
leaved. — Cob.  petals  three. — Stam.  ^laments  three; 
anthers  linear. — Pist.  germ  oblong ;  «/y/es  six ;  U^ma$ 
villose— PiR.  berry  oblong;  seeds  many. 

Species.  ■  The  single  species  is  the  Damsonium  altsmoides, 
Seratiotes,  Alssmo^Si  seu  Ottel-ambel,  native  of  the  Eatt 
Indies,  Malabar,  and  Ceylon. 
Dahasoniuh  is  also  the  name  of  the  AUsma  Jlava,  dama- 

sonium,  &c, 

D  AM  A'SSE  ( Com.)  or  petite  venise,  a  kind  of  wrought  linen, 
made  in  Flanders ;  so  called  from  the  fashion  ofits  latgs 
flowers,  something  like  those  of  damasks. 

DAMELOTRE  {Mar.)  a  kind  of  vessel  used  in  Holland, 
for  conveying  merchandise  from  One  canal  to  another. 

DAME-SIMONE  {Hort.)  a  particular  way  of  forcing  cab- 
bage lettuce. 

DA'MES-VIOLET  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Rocket. 
DA'MIANISTS  {Ecc,)  a  branch  of  the  Acephali.  [rid* 

Acqjhali] 

DAMlSE'LLA  {Laxo)  a  light  damosell,  or  miss.    &at.  It 

Ed.  1.  ,  . 

DA'MIUM  (Ant.)  a  kind  (^igw^likH^  kj]ri|0^ 
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ieriee  jiro,  HfMrn,  the  people  ;  becaiue  H  wm  made  for  the 
pepjple  in  honour  of  Bona  Dw. 
DAMNATA  T£RRA  (CAem.)  Cmmt  mortuum, 
DA'MNUM  {Lam)  Damages,    {yiie  Damage*} 
DA'MPERS  (Miu.)  certau  moreable  parts  in  the  intenal 
coDstmction  of  Ufe  piano-forte,  which  are  covered  with 
doth  in  order  to  deaden  Uie  vibration. 
DAMPS  (Min.)  noxious  exhalations  in  mines  whidi  sometimes 
•nfibcate  those  that  woric  in  them.  They  are  dutingnished 
into  diflfercnt  kinds,  as — ^e  Peas-blootn  Damp,  in  the  mines 
of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  which  are  suppcued  to  proceed 
from  the  multitude  of  red  trefoil  flowers,  called  honey- 
suckles,  with  which  the  meadows  there  abound. — Fulmi- 
nating Dampt,  common  in  coal  mines,  which  explode 
when  they  catch  fire. — Common  Damps,  which  affect  per- 
sons with  shortness  of  breath  and  difficulty  of  respiration. 
—Glode  Damps,  supposed  to  arise  from  the  effluvia  of  the 
candles  tuid  the  boaies.    These  ascend  into  the  highest 
part  of  the  vault,  and  condensing  ioto  an  incrustation, 
corrupt  and  become  pestilential. 
DA'MSIN  {Bot.)  vide  Damascene. 

DAN  {Jr^ieoL)  formerly  a  title  of  honour  for  the  better 
smt  of  men  in  this  lungdom,  answering  to  the  Spanish 
Don. 

DA'NCERIES  (Mus.)  French  for  collections  of  galliards, 
allemandes,  ballad-tunea,  and  other  lively  tunes. 

DAfNCES  {Mus.)  tunes  composed  for  or  used  in  dandng, 
as-  the  minuet,  reel,  hornpipe,  &-c. 

DANCETTE  {Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  indented  in  a 

-  particular  manner.   The  lines  dancette  and  indented  diflfer 

-  not  in  form  but  in  quanti^,  the  acute  ang^e  in  the  former 
being  much  larger  and  deeper  than  in  those  of  the  latter. 
Tlie  difference  may  be  further  observed  by  the  two  subjoined- 
figures,  as  fig,  1 :  "  He  beareth  azvre  a  fesse  dancette,  or, 
between  three  chenibims  heads  argent,  crined  of  the  second ; 
name  Ad^e  fig.  %  "  He  beareth  azure  two  bars  indented 
or,  a  chief  argent}  name  Storr." — Double  dancette  is  an 
epithet  applied  particularly  to  the  bend,  as  fig.  3,  **  He 
beareth  azure  a  bend  double  dancette  argent,  by  the  name 
of  Lor**." 

Tig.  1.  fig.  t.  yy.s. 


DANDELI'ON  {Bot.)  the  Leoniorfon  of  Linnaeus. 

DANDE-PUAT  {Num.)  or  Dande-Part,  a  small  coin  said 
to  have  been  coined  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. 

DANDRIFF  {Med.)  a  scurfv  sort  of  disorder  in  the  heads 
of  young  children,    [vide  Pityriasis} 

DA'NEGELT  {Archaol.)  a  tax  of  one  shilling,  and  after- 
wards of  two  shillings,  for  ever^  hide  of  land,  imposed  by 
king  Ethelred  on  his  subjects,  m  order  to  clear  the  seas  of 
Danish  pirates,  and  to  purchase  a  temporary  peace  with 
that  people.  Hovedon.  par  post.  Annal.  Ann.  344  ;  Seld. 
Marc.  Clans. 

DA'NELAGE  {Arclneol.)  the  laws  which  were  in  force  in 
England  during  the  time  of  the  Itenish  government. 

DA'NE-WORT  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Dwarf  Elder. 

DANGE'RIA  (Law)  or  Dangerium,  a  payment  of  money 
anciently  made  by  the  forest  tenants  to  their  lords,  that 
they  might  have  leave  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  time  of 
pannage  or  mast-foeding. .  Main.  For.  Late. 

BANK  {Com.)  a  small  silver  coin  current  in  Persia  and 

' '  Ar^ia,  weighing  one^xth  of  a  drachm,  and  of  correspond- 
ent value:  also  a  small  weight  Par  predous  stones  in 

'-  Asabia. 
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DA'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  Isnat<diapaltutris. 

DAOU'KITE  {Min.)  a  kind  ofschoiNtone. 

DA'PHNE  iBot.)  impin,  the  Laurel  or  Bay  Ti«e,  sphmt; 
■o  called  from  the  nymph  Daphtie,  irho  was  fabled  by  the 
poets  to  have  been  changed  into  a  laurel,  [vide  Laurtt\ 
TheaphraO,  1.  S,  c.  11 ;  Ovid  MOamorpk,  1.  1 1  Diotcor. 
1.  U  c  106. 

DaphmK)  m  ike  Linnean  a  genus  of  plants,  Clan  8 

Octandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  one,  o«e*petalIed. 
— Stam.  filaments  eight ;  anthers  roundi^. — Pist.  germ 
ovate  ;  ^le  v^ry  short ;  stigma  headed. — Pib.  Serrtf 
roundish ;  seed  single. 

Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  n^^Daphne  mezereon, 
Thymelea,  I^ureola,  Dapbnoides,  seu  Cnamdea,  native 
of  the  north  of  England. — Daphne  thymdeea,  seu  Sana- 
munda,  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France. 
— Daphne  tartomaria,  seu  Tarton  raire.  Silvery-leaved 
Daphne,  or  Tartoniana.— Da^Ane  laureola,  seu  Laureola, 
Spurge-Laurel,  native  of  Britain,  France,  Switzerland) 
&c  &c- — Daphne  iinifidia,  aeu  iMurus,  native  of  Ja- 
maica.-~l>a;Miie  Gnidium,  seu  Gniditm,  Flax-leaved 
Daphne,  native  of  the  South  of  France,  ^c. — Daphne 
cneoum,  sea  Cneoum,  Trailing  D^hne,  native  of  Vnxice, 

Daphne  is  also  the  name  of  the  Strunuia  maritima, 
DAPHNEL^'ON  (Nat.)  Ai^hm**,  from  J^s^  tlte  bay- 
tree,  and  tA«w,  oil ;  oil  of  Bay. 
DAPHNEfPHAGl  (Ant.)  from  U^n,  the  Iaurel» 

and  9iv»t  to  eat ;  diviners  and  pn^hets,  who  after  e«ting 
the  laurd  or  bay-leaves,  became  inspired. 

€hm,  m  sAm/«mu  r«  r'  irrif»nt»  wfi  r*  tmta, 

Lycoph.  V.  6;  Euttath.s  Caesian.  Baut  in  Vhrg.  Georg, 
1.  2,  c.  3. 

DAFHNEPHO'RIA  (-4b/.)  i^i^^n^m,  a  novennial  festival 
celebrated  by  the  Boeotians  in  honour  of  Apollo,  to  whom 
boughs  of  laurel  were  offered.  Hie  priest  who  performed 
the  ceremony  was  called  the  A«^«f^af,  i,  e.  laurel-bearer. 

Pausan.  Bccot, 

DA'PHNIA  (Min.)  a  precious  stone,  said  tO  cure  the  epi- 
lepsy.  /VtB.  1, 37,  c.  10. 

DA'PHNIN  (Chem.)  the  Bitters,  or  the  bitter  principle  ex- 
tracted from  the  Daphne  Almna  of  Unnseus. 

DAPBNOIDES  (Bot.)  the  Daphne  mezereon. 

DA'PIFER  {Polit.)  a  dopes  Jerendo,  i.  e.  from  serving  the 
feast  on  the  table ;  a  domestic  officer  like  to  our  Steward 
of  the  Household,  or  rather  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  used  fw  the  chief  steward  (ur  bidliff  of  an 
honor  or  manor. 

DA'PPLE  {Vet.)  an  epithet  for  the  colour  of  a  horse,  whicb- 
is  of  a  light  grey  shaded  with  spots  of  a  deeper  grey. 

DARA'PTI  (Zo^.)  an  arbitrary  term  expressing  the  first 
mood  of  the  third  figure  of  sjjrlli^sms,  where  the  two  first 
propositions  are  universal  atfrmatives,  and  dte  last  a  par- 
ticular affirmative ;  as, 

D  a    All  believers  are  loved  by  God ; 
RoP  All  believers  are  afflictecl;  therefore, 
T  *      Some  afflicted  are  beloved  by  God. 

DA'RATOS  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  bread  that  is  unfer- 
mented. 

DARD  ifeu  {Mil.)  a  javelin  trimmed  with  fireirorks  to  bo 
sent  against  strips  or  any  places  intended  to  be  set  on 
fire. 

DARE  ad  Remanentiam  (Lotu)  to  give  away  in  fee  or  for 

ever.   Glanv.  I.  7,  c.  I. 
DA'REA  {Bot.)  the  Tnechomanes  mem6rttiaaiimfiMisjuLt> 

hirsutttttt,  ffcifc.  of  Linmeus.  Digitized  by  VJVlVJgTV^ 
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DAfRIC  (Ant,)  iUftu^  a  gold  coin,  to  called  fh>m  Darios, 
by  whom  it  was  stnick.  It  is  uid  to  hare  been  made 
of  very  fine  gold,  and  ia  anpposed  to  have  been  equal  to 
25«.  of  our  money.    In  Scripture  the  darics  are  called 

Adarlcanim. 

DA^RII  (Log.)  an  aibitraiy  term  for  a  mode  of  syllo^sms 
of  the  first  figure,  wherem  the  major  propositioD  is  a  uni- 
Tersal  affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conciuaion  particular 
affirmatives;  thus, 

d  A  All  men  are  endued  with  reason ; 
r  I   Some  animals  are  men ;  ergo, 
I  Some  animals  are  endued  with  reason. 
DARK  CHAMBER  (Mech.)  vide  Camera  obtcura.—Dark 
Tcntt  a  portable  Camera  Ohscura,  made  somewhat  like  a 
desk,  and  fitted  with  optic  glasses,  &c. 
DARKING-COCK  {Om.)  a  variety  of  the  Fhasianut  Qallut 
of  Linnens. 

DARNEL-GRASS  (£o/.)  iheLuUmm;  most  of  the  species 
are  perennials,  but  the  Lolium  femulentum  is  annual. 

DA'RREIN  (Law)  a  corruption  of  dernier^  last;  as,  the 
darrien  presentment,  the  last  presentment,  an  assize  or 
writ  against  a  stranger  who  preferreth  to  a  church,  the 
advowson  whereof  belongs  to  another.  F.  N,  B,  31 ; 
'fi  In^.  355. — Darren  Continuance  is  when,  after  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  plea,  the  defendant  pleads  a  new  matter. 

DARSE  (Afar.)  French  for  the  interior  of  a  port  which  is 
shut  mtb.  a  chain,  where  galleys  and  oUier  small  craft  are 
sheltered. 

DA'RSIS  {Med.)  ^Vk.  an  exulceration  of  the  skin. 

DA'RTARS  ( Vet.)  a  kind  of  scab  or  ulceration  on  the  skin, 
to  which  lambs  are  subject. 

DA'RTER  (Om.)  a  bird  with  a  small  head  and  long  slender 
neck,  the  Plt^us  of  Linnaeus.  It  lives  principallr  upon 
fish,  which  it  catches  by  darting  forward  the  heau  whilst 
the  neck  is  contracted  like  the  body  of  a  serpent 

DA'RTOS  (Anat.)  Aift-«(,  the  coat  which  immediately  covers 
the  testes. 

DA'SYPUS  {Zool.)  /cTHrscfrom  iacU,  rough,  and      the  foot; 

an  epithet  for  a  hare  or  rabbit.    Gal.  de  Simpl.  I.  5,  c  9. 
Dasyfus,  in  the  Linnean  imtem,  AmtadiUof  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, Class  MammaUa,  Order  Brula. 
Generic  ChartuAer,    Tusks  none;  grinders  short,  cylin- 
drical, seven  or  eight  in  each  jaw.— covered  with 
a  bony  shell,  intersected  by  zones  or  bands. 
Species.    Animals  of  this  tribe  feed  on  roots,  melons, 
insects,  worms,  &c.;  are  ^ntle;  rest  by  day  and  wan- 
der in  the  night ;  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  roll  them- 
selvea  into  a  globular  form  when  they  apprehend  any 
danger ;  females  bring  forth  every  month ;  flesh  eatable. 
The  species  mostly  tmiabit  South  America,  and  are  dis- 
,  tinguished  by  the  number  of  their  bands. 
DA'SYS  (Med.)  ikrvf,  roueh ;  is  a  term  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates  to  the  tongue  condensed  and  exasperated  with  neat 
and  dryness.  Ctu.  Comm*  in  Hippocrat.;  Prorrket  Coae. 
DASYSTE'PHANA  {Bot.)  tht  Genliana  asclepaides. 
DATA  {Malh.)  such  things  or  quantities  as  are  supposed 
to  be  ^iven  or  known,  in  order  to  find  out  thereby  that 
which  IS  unknown  or  sought  for. 
DA'TARY  (Ecc.)  the  chief  officer  in  the  chancery  of  Rome, 

through  whose  hands  most  vacant  benefices  pass. 
DATE  {Chron.)  the  number  which  marks  the  day  of  the 

month  when  any  writing,  coin,  &c  was  made. 
Date  {Bot.)  the  fruit  of  the  Date  Tree.— Date  Plum,  the 

Diospgros  of  Linnaeus. 
DATE  TREE  IBot.)  the  Phcenix  daclylifera. 
DATHI'ATHUM  {Bot.)  a  coarser  kind  of  frankincense  of 

the  second  gathering.   PUn.  1.  2,  c.  1 4. 
DAnrHOLlTE  {Min)  a  sort  of  spar  stone. 
DATPSCA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Clasa  22  Dioeda, 
Order  10  Dodecandria. 


Qenerie  Charaeier*  Cal.  perianth  fire-leaved.— Cor.  none. 
— Stam.  ^laments  scarcely  aay.— Pisr,  «rm  oMong^ 
sl^es  three ;  <<^gmaf  simple. — Feb.  eapsmU  oblong ;  setds' 
numerous. 

Speaes.   The  species  are-  peremiials,  as — Datisca  canno'. 
bina,  Cannaeia,  seu  Lvteoiot  native  of  Candia,  or 
Crete  — Datisca  hirtea.  Rough-stalked  Bastard  Heap, 
native  of  Pennsylvania. 
DATISI  (Log.)  an  arbitrary  term  for  a  mode  of  ^llogtsms 
in  the  Uiird  figure,  wherein  the  major  prf^Msition  is  a 
universal  affirmative,  and  the  miow  and  cmcluutKi  are 
particular  affirmatives ;  as, 

d  A  All  believers  are  dear  to  God ; 
t  I  Some  believers  are  afflicted :  ergo, 
s  I  Some  afflicted  are  dear  to  God. 
DATIVE  (Law)  signifies  that  which  may  be  given  or 
disposed  of  at  will  and  pleasure.    Stct.  9,  R.  %  c.  8.— 
Dative  Ttttdage,  in  Civil  Law,  the  tutelage  of  a  minor 
appointed  by  a  magistrate. 
Dative  (Gram,)  from  dOt  to  give;  is  the  third  case  of 
nouns;  so  called  heoause  therwy  we  show  that  somethntg 
is  given  or  takoi  away.    Prisdan,  et  aiiL  Vet.  Gram, 
Putsch.  Ed.  i  Isidar.  Orig.  1. 1,  c.  6. 
DATC'RA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandnot 
Order  1  Monoggnm. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perimith  one4etved. — Con.  one- 
petalled.— STAH.^Jomeffte  five ;  tmthers  i^loiw. — Pisr. 
germ  ovate;  tt^  filifbrra;  stigma  thidcisb.— Pbb.  cap- 
mile  ovate ;  sems  numerous. 
Species.   The  species  are  annual,  as — Datura  firox^  seu 
SfraiRonimit,  Rough  Thom-Ap|^e,  native  of  China.-— 
Datura  stramonium,  seu  Solatium,  Common  Thorn  Ap- 
ple.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauk.  Pin.f  Pari.  Tkeat.j  Raii 
Hist.;  Tourn.  Jnst. 
DAVATA  terra  (Laxo)  a  portion  of  land  so  called  in  Scot- 
land. 

DAUBE'  (Cook.)  or  h  la  daube^  a  particular  way  of  dressmg 
a  leg  of  veal,  ike. 

DA'UCUS  (Bot.)  AcSMf,  Carrot,  the  well-known  garden  ve- 
getable, is  said  to  derive  its  name,  t£  thim^  from  its 
not  quality.  It  was  also  called  Dircaus,  according  to 
Dioscorides.    T^eoph.  1.  S,  c.  5 ;  Diosc.  I.  3,  c.  83. 

Daucus  (B<a.)  a 'genus  of  plants.  Class  5  PenUindria, 
Order  2  Di^ma.  Natural  order  of  Untbdlata  or  ITnief- 
lifera. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  ui»£«/ universal.— Cor.  universal 
dlffonn. — St  AH.  jUaments  five;  anthers  sim^e.— Pist. 
germ  inferior ;  ^tfles  two ;  stigmas  obtuse.— Per.  nooe ; 
seeds  two. 

species.   The  species  are  biennials  and  annuals.   Of  the 
first  kind  the  following  are  the  principal  i~-Daucus 
barota,  Caucalis,  seu  Stafihilinus,  Wild  Carrot,  or  Bird*^ 
est.— 'Daucas  maurilanicus,  scu  Pastinaca,  Fine-leavcd 
Carrot,  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary,  &c    Of  the 
second  kind  ere  the  following;  namely — Daucus  vis- 
naga,  seu   Visnaga,  Spanish  Carrot,  or   Pick- Tooth, 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Mount 
Libanus. — Daucus  gingidtum,  seu  Girtgidium,  Shining- 
leaved  Carrot,  native  of  the  South  of  France,  &c.  Clus. 
Hist.  ;  Bauh,  Hist. ;  Bauh.  Pin. ;  Ger.  Herb. ;  Parit 
Theat.j  Raii  Hist.;  Tourn.  Inst. 
Daucus  is  also  the  name  of  several  species,  as  the  ^thusa 
Ofnapium,  the  Ammi  glaucifolitm,  the  Athamanta  libancies 
stcuia,  et  Cretensis  ;  the  CaucaUs  grandifiora,  the  Phelian- 
drium  mutillina,  the  Pir^iaeUa  pen^na,  the  Ses^i  ^am^ 
cum,  et  datum  ;  the  Sium  verticdlatum,  et  siculum. 
BA'VIDISTS  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  fanatics  in  the  I6th  century, 
so  called  after  their  leader  one  George  David,  a  glazier,  of 
Glient,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah. 


WeUh  in  bAnotur  oC  St.  Dasid,  bishop,  of  Mtosy,  in  WalflB, 
'  at'which  time  they  wear  leeks  in  their  bats,  in  comtnemo- 
.  ration  of  a  singulac  victory  obtained  by  tfacni,  under  the 

conduct  of  Sl  DaTld,  over  the  SaxooB* 
DAVUrS  STAFF  {Mar.)  an.  initnunant  nade  ose  of  in 

nqngation* — Damat  quadrant,  the  caramon  back  quad- 

raoi. 

DATIT  (Miir.)  a  short  piece  of  timber  used  on  board  a 
\  ship,  to  hale  up  the  flook  of  an  wichor  and  fasten  it  to  the 

bow  of  the  ship. 
PAULONTASTRUTEX  {Bol.)  an  Americfui  shrnb,  which 

has*  the  properties  and  virtues  of  chamomile. 
DA'UMUR  (ZoqI.)  a  species  of  serpent. 
DAUPHIN  {Ant.)  an  ancient  mtliiary  instEunoent.  [vide 

Dauphin  (Pdit.)  the  title  of  the  neU  heir  to  the  crown  of 
France,  vhich  is  supposed  to  have  or^aated  with  die 
'Dauphins  of  Viennois,  who  were  sovereigns  of  the  province 
of  Dauphiny,  and  bore  a  dolphin  for  their  anus.  The  last 
of  those  princes  having  no  issue  jgave  his  dominions  to  the 
fcrown  of  France,  upon  condition  that  the  heir  to  the 
crown  should  be  called  Dauphin,  and  ever  a&er  bear  a 
dolphin  for  his  arms. 

DAUPHIN'S  CROWN  (Her.)  a  circle  of  gold  ^ 
set  round  with  eight  fleur-de-lis,  closed  at  the  ^^wRSfts 
top  with  four  dolphins  whose  tails  conjoin  ^^^yjj^ 
under  a  fleur-de-lis,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  ^^^^jP 

Dauphins  de  Canons  (Mm  French  for  the  ^^^^^^ 
'  dolphins  which  are  nune  in  r^f  on  the  tramuons  of  field 
pieces. 

DAOIRA  {Bot.)  vide  HeUebonm, 
DAW  (Om.)  vide  Jackdam. 

DAWN  {AHron.)  the  commencement  of  the  day  when  the 

'  twilight  appears. 
DAY  (^n*.)  videi)if<. 

Day  {Ckron.)  a  space  of  time  reckoned  from  the  apparent 

,  motion  of  the  sun.  ]t  has  been  divided  into  the  day,  pn>- 
perly  so  called,  in  distinction  from  the  night,  which  Sacro 

.  de  Bosco  calls  the  artificial  day  j  and  into  the  natural  day^ 
as  he  calls  it,  including  both  day  and  night,  which  by 
others  is  called  the  arti^al  day,  [vide  Chronologic'}  The 
day  is  moreover  distinguished  mto  civil  and  astronomical. 
— The  dvil  dau  is  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  has 
been  reckoned  from  difierent  points,  by  difierent  nations ; 
namely,  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or  from  sunrise  to  sunrise, 
&c, —  Astronomical  day  is  also  a  space  of  twenty-four 
hours,  reckoned  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  Ull  the  next 
succeeding  noon,  i.  e.  be^iniunff  when  the  sun's  centre  is 
in  the  meridian  of  any  given  place.  This  day  is  divided 
accordingly  into  two  parts ;  namely,  A.M.  ante  meridiem^ 

.  L  e.  before  noon ;  and  P.  M.  post  meridiem^  i.  e.  afler  noon. 

[vide  Chronolo^'} 
Pay  {Lavi)  is  twEcn,  l.For  the  civil  day,  or  the  space  of 
twenw-four  bouis,  incUiding  day  and  night ;  so  that  if  the 
faqt  be  done  in  the  night,  it  must  be  stated  in  law  pro- 

'  ceedings  in  the  night  m  Uie  same  day.  3.  Day  is  also 
taken  for  the  day  appearance  of  the  parties,  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  suit,  where  a  day  is  given,  &c.  whence  the 

'  phrases  "  Tv  be  dismissed  mthout  dau"  to  be  finally  dis- 
missed the  court.   **  To  be  put  without  day,"  i.  e.  when 

■  the  justices,  before  whom  causes  are  depending,  do  not 
come  on  the  day  to  which  they  have  been  continued. 
A  day  of  appearance  in  court  is,  by  the  writ,  the  roll; 
by  torit,  when  the  sheriff  returns  the  writ ;  by  roll,  when 
the  sheriff  not  returning  the  writ,  the  defendant,  to  save 
his  freehold,  loss  of  time,  imprisonment.  &c.  may  appear 
by  the  day  be  hath  by  the  roll.  Co.  Lit.  1 34, 1 35 .— Comnofi 
tiays.  [vide  Dies'} — Special  days,  [vid^  Diet's—Days  of 
grace,  [vide  Dies} — Return  days,  certun  days  in  term.for 
the  return  vS  writs,  which,  if  they  happen  on  a  Sunday, .  or 


my  festival,  <a.Aace>Tafa.0ig,;.8l>.Jirf)iiih^|itf»,:i<s^tJ^ 

like,  the  day  following  ig.  tvken  ipatead  qf  \i.-^Bay»  t» 
Bank:  [vide  Dtu] 
DA'Y-FLY  (Hnt.)  the  Ephetmra  of  Iviiufsos,  Bn.iasect;  so 
called  from  tlie  shortness  of  its  existence^  which  ntf^y 
exceeds  a  day,  and  sometimes,  not  an  hour.  Hie  lacya 
lives  under  water,  is  aix*footed|  and  active ;  tbe  pupa 
similar  to  Uie  iana,  but  it  has  also  the-  riuUmeolV  or  fotur* 
wings. 

DA'Y-LILY  (Bot,)  the  HemeroeaUii  of  Lianieua;  a  phmt 

so  called  because  the  beauty  of  its  flower  is  of  flmrc  diu:^'^ 

tion,  seldom  exceeding  a  day. 
DA'Y-NET  (Sport.)  a  particular  sort  of  net  for  catching 

larks,  mariins,  hobbies,  &c. 
DA'Y-RULE  (Laxv)  vide  Day-Writ. 
DA'Y-WERE  qflaitd  (Archaoi.)  diurnaUt  diuiitru/t,  as  wu^ 

land  as  could  be  ploughed  up  ia  one  day's  worl^  ok  in  o^e 

journey,  as  it  is  called. 
DA'Y-WRIT  (Law)  or  Day-Uule,  a  rule  or  order  of  coifrt 

permitting  a  prisoner  in  custody,  in  the  Kii^'f  Ben^h 

prison,  &c  to  go  without  the  bounds  of  the  pns<u  for  ove 

day. 

D'AYE'NIA  (Bot.)  thj».  Ayenia  pusilla  of  Utmsum. 
DA'YER  (ArchaoL)  an  old  word  in  Lorsain  and  Champagne 

for  the  meeting  of  the  day-labourers,  to  give  an  acpount  of 

their  daily  work. 
DAYE'RIA  (Archaol.)  a  dairy,    [vide  iWfw] 
DA'Y-LILY  (Bot.)  vide  Day. 
DAYS  ember  (Ecc,)  vide  Ember. 

Days  intercalary  {Ckron.)  vide  Chronolegy  aad  Jnterc^tfy, 

Days  ^ grace  (Cma.)  are  a  customary  number  of  days  al-.- 
lowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  &c.  aftw  the 
same  becomes  due.  Three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in; 
Britain,  where  they  are  given  and  wten  as  a  mister  of; 
course;  but  in  other  countriei,  where  the; time  allowed, is 
much  longer,  it  would  be  reckoned  dishonourable  for  a 
merchant  to  avail  himself  of  it  Bills  are,  therefore,  psjid 
on  the  very  day  they  fall  due. 

DA'Y'S-M AN  (Arckeeol )  a  term  for  an  arbitrator,  or  media- 
tor, in  any  matter  of  dispute. 

Days  of  grace  (Law)  vide  Dies, 

Day's  Work  (Mar.)  the  reckoning,  or  account  of  a  ship's 
course,  and  distance  run,  during  twenty-four  hours,  or 
from  noon  to  noon. 

DAZE  (Min.)  a  kind  of  ^litteting  stones,  found  in  the  tin 
and  lead  mines. 

DE  (Imw)  a  preposition  used  in  many  law  phrases,  as — De 
bene  esse,  as,  to  take  a  thing  de  bene  esse,  i.  e.  to  allow  or 
accept  of  it  for  the  present,  till  the  matter  shall  come 
to  be  more  fully  debated. — De  non  decimando  Modus,  a 
writ  to  be  discharged  of  tithes. — De  non  Itesidentia  derict 
Regis,  Sfc.  an  ancient  writ,  to  excuse  a  person  employed 
in  the  King's  service,  &c.  and  to  discharge  him  of  non- 
residence.  —  De  Novo  damus,  the  clause  of  a  charter, 
which,  in  foot,  renders  it  a  new  charter. — De  Onerandtr 
pro  Rata  Partionisf  an  ancient  writ,  where  a  person  was 
distrained  for  rent  that  ou^t  to  be  paid  proportional^ly 
by  others.  F.  N.  B,  9M;N€W,  Nat.  Bm.  58^;  S  ZnU. 
.624. 

DE'ACON  (Ecc.)  ^UitsMf,  diaconus,  from  Amm*hh,  to  minister 
to ;  a  minister  or  servant  in  the  church,  whose  office  it  is 
to  assist  the  priest  in  divine  service,  &c.  S.,Jonat.  Epitt,  ad 
Trallian. ;  Clemens.  Censtit.  Apost.  c.  4 ;  Justin.  Apdog'. 
I.  2.;  S.  Cyprian.de  Laps.;  August,  Qfiast.  lOl;  Jsidor. 
de  Ecdes.  Ifffic.  1.  2,  c.  S8;  Akuiu  de  Dnin.  Qffic,  \.  9% 
c.  8,  &C.  I 

DEAD  (Mar.)  a  term  used  in  many  sea^rases,  as — Deadi 
doors,  doors  fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  quarter  atH^Tj 
doors,  in  case  the  quarter  gallery  should  he  carriea  aw^y. 
—Dead^t  a  soit.of  flat  .blo^f(ll<^£^:^^d>^^ 
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pierced  iriA  three  holes  throu^  die  flat  part,  to  recdve 
the  rope  called  the  lanyard. — Oead-^fiat,  a  name  for  the 
midihip  htsad.'~Dead-lightt,  strong  wooden  posts  fitted  to 
the  (win  irindows,  in  which  they  are  fixed  in  case  of  a 
aUyna.'—Dead^en*i-eyet, '  little  blocks  and  pidlies,  with 
many  fades,  wherein  the  lannien  ran. — Deai-neap,  a  low 
tide. — Dead  reabnng',  Uie  estimation  which  the  seamen 
make  of  the  place  where  the  ship  is,  by  keepine  an  account 
of  her  course  without  any  observation  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
^ies.  This  ia  found,  by  keeping  an  account  of  the  distance 
she  has  run  by  the  I^,  and  of  her  course  iteered  by  the 
compass,  and  then  recti^ng  these  data  by  the  usual 
allowances  for  drift,  lee-way,  &c.  accordtoft  to  the  rfiip's 
known  trim. — Dead-rising,  or  rising  line  of  the  floor,  in 
French  la  large  de$  fa^ons,  those  parts  of  a  ship's  floor  or 
bottom  throughout  her  whole  length,  where  the  floor  tim- 
ber is  terminated  upon  the  lower  futtock. — Dead-ropes, 
those  which  do  not  run  in  any  block. — Dead-toater,  in 
I'rench  remoux  de  sUlage,  the  eddy  of  water,  which  appears 
like  little  whirlpools,  closing  in  with  the  ship's  stern  as 
she  suls  through  it. — Dead-xmnd,  in  French  vent  de  bout, 
the  wind  right  against  the  ship,  or  that  blowing  from  the 
rery  point  to  which  she  wants  to  go. — Dead-tuood,  in 
French  eourbes  de  remplissage,  certain  blocks  of  timber  laid 
upon  the  keel,  particularly  at  the  extremities,  afore  and 
abaft^  This  dead-wood  is  equal  in  depth  to  two-thirds  that 
of  the  keel,  «nd  as  broad  as  can  be  procured,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  bread  of  the  keel. — Dead-worh,  in  F^nch 
iBuvres  mortet,  a  name  given  to  all  that  part  of  a  ship 
irhicb  is  above  the  water  when  die  is  laden. 

TO  DEADEN  a  ship's  way  {Mar.)  to  impede  her  velodty 
through  the  water* 

DEA'D-EYE  (Mar.)  vide  Dead, 

DEAD-LA'NGUAGES  (Gram.)  those  languages  which 
have  ceased  to  be  spiAen  by  any  nation  or  community  of 
peoide.  -  Under  this  name  are  commonly  included  the 
lAtm,  Greek, '  and  Hebrew,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
living  languages  that  are  now  in  re^lar  use. 

DEADLY  Carrot  {Bat.)  the  Thttpsia  villosa  of  Ijnneras. — 
Deadly  nightshade,  the  Atropa  of  Liansus. 

DEA'D-MEN'S-EYES  {Mar.)  vide  Dead. 

DEAD-NETTLE  iBot)  the  Lamium  of  Linnaeus,  a  plant 
of  the  nettle  tribe;  which  is  so  cdled  because  it  is  without 
«tings. 

DEA'D'PLEDGE  {Law)  vide  Mortgage. 
DEAD-RE'CKONING  {Mar.)  vide  Dead. 
DEAB-RI'SING  (Afar.)  vide  Dead. 
DEA'D-ROPES  {Mar.)  vide  Dead. 
DBA'D-WATTEfl,  S^c.  {Mar.)  vide  Dead. 
DBA^S-PAKT  {Law)  the  remainder  of  the  defunct's 

moveables,  besides  what  is  due  to  the  wife  and  children. 
DB-AFFORESTED  {Law)  deamtrestata,  discharged  from 

bong  a  fbrest,  exempt  'from  -Die  forest  laws.  17  Car.  1, 
■    c.  16. 

DEAL  (-Corpenf.)  the  wood  of  the  fir-tree  cot  up  for  Che 
purpose  dr  buildiiiff.   It  is  cut  ag«n  into  various  thick- 
nesses^ which  are  -called  -boards  or  Uavest  and  the  deal 
so  divided  is  -called  two,  three,  four,  five,  &-c.  ^  stuffi-^ 
Whole  Dealsj  are  one  inch  and  a  half  thick. — Slit  Deals 
are  the  half  of  that. 
I)E-ALBA*nON  (Mech.)it\e  process  of  whitening  any  thing 
DEAN  {Ecc.)  a  dignified  clei^ymnn,  who  has  power  over 
ten  or  more  canons. — Dean  and  Chapter,  a  co^porate^>ody, 
composed  of  the  dean  and  his  prebendaries. 
DE-ARTICULA'TIO  (Anat.)  vide  Abartiadation. 
DE-ASCIATIO  (Sur^.)  the  same  as  Apo&ceparnismus^ 
DEATII,  civil  {Law)  is  where  a  man,  ftough  not  actually 
dead,  is  adjudged  bo  by  law ;  as  If  any  person,  for  whose 
life  any  estate  hath  been  granted,  remain  oeyond  sea,  or  is 
dttbtmiae  absent  seven  jears,  no  proof  -being  made  of  his 


being  alivCj  he  shall  be  accounted  dead.  siat.  19,  1. 2. 
c.  6;  6  Ann.  c.  18. 
DEATH-WATCH  {Eni.)  the  Ptinus  pulsator  of  Linnieuf; 
a  little  insect  which  inhabitt  old  wooden  furniture,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  ticking  whidi  it  makes  with 
the  fore  part  of  its  nead,  something  like  the  beating  with 
a  nail  upon  a  table.  This  it  does  in  seven,  nine,  or  eleven 
diatinct  ttrokes,  which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as 
omiDOtiB  to  the  fiunily  where  they  were  faeud ;  and  gave 
rise  to  itt  vulgar  name.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
this  ticking  u  only  a  call  of  one  sex  to  the  other,  tvido 
PlateSS^ 

DEBA'NDEMENT  {Mil.)  a  F^ch  term  expressing  tha 

act  of  being  out  of  the  line. 
DEBA'UCHER  [Mil.)  French  for  enticing  a  solJier  from 

the  service  of  hu  king  and  country. 
DEBELLATION  {MH.)  the  subduing  a  people  by  militaiy 

force. 

DEBENTURE  (Law)  an  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a 
bond  or  bill  to  charge  government,  &c.  There  are  dilifer- 
ent  lands  of  debentures ;  as,  custom-house  debentares,  certi- 
ficates bj  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  receive  a  draw* 
back ;  debentures  in  the  Kin^s  househdd,  by  which  the 
King's  servants  can  claim  their  wages. 

DE^ET  {Law)  he  owes ;  the  form  of  a  writ  of  debt,  wfaidi 
is  more  frequently  put  dd)et  et  detinet,  or  detinet  alonie^ 
i.  e.  he  owes  and  detains,  or  keeps  back  from  paying  the 
debt.  F.  N.  B.  1 19,  &c.~-Debet  et  solet,  a  writ  of  ndit, 
as  if  a  man  sue  for  any  thing  wliidi  is  now  denied,  havii^ 
been  enjoyed  before  by  himself,  and  his  ancestors  before 
hhn.   F.  N.B.98;  A^.  Orig.  140. 

DEBl'LITIES  {Astral.)  certain  affections  of  the  planeta,  by 
which  they  are  weakened,  and  thdr  influences  become  less 
vigorous. 

DEBI'LLER  {Mar.)  French  for  taking  the  horses  off,  that 
are  employed  in  dra^ng  boats  up  a  river. 

DE'BIT  (Com.)  a  term  used  in  Book-keepmg  to  express  the 
left-hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to  which  are  carried  all  ar- 
ticles suppli^  or  paid  on  the  subject  of  an  account,  or  that 
are  charged  to  that  account. 

Debit  (Law)  vide  Debet. 

DE'BITUM  {L^w)  videDrf/. 

DEBLA'YER  (MiL)  siCTifles,  commonly,  to  make  holes  or 
excavations  in  the  earth;  hot  debiayer  un  camp,  to  evacuate 
a  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  desring  and  purifying  the 
ground ;  deblayer  les  terres  d'un  ftmi,  to  clear  away  the 
supeifluous  earth  from  the  parapet. 

DEBOUCHF  {Mih)  French  for  an  outlet  of  a  wood,  or  nar- 
row pass ;  Dwottchi  de  trai^hSe,  the  opening  made  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  trench,  in  order  to  carry  the  work  forwarder. 

DEBOTJCHEMENT  {Mil.)  French  for  the  marching  of 
an  army  from  a  narrow  place  into  one  that  is  more  open. 

DEBOVCH  ER  {MU.)  French  for  to  march  out  of  a  defile  or 
narrow  pass,  &c.;  also  to  b^n  a  trench  mboyau  in  forti- 
fication-: Deboucker  une  grosse  iouche  d  Jhs,  to  ta^e  the 
wadding  out  of  a  heavy  piew  of  ordnance. 

DEBO^T  {MH,)  Upl  a  word  of  command  ip  the  French 
when  troops  kneel  upon  one  Icnee  in  the  presence  of  the 
consecrated  host. 

BEBRPS  (MU.)  French  for  the  remains  or  wreck  of  an  army 
that  has  been  routed. 

DEBRUISED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  bend,  or 
other  ordinary,  placed  over  some  animal,  as 
in  the  annexed  f  gure.  He  beareth  "  Gules  a 
lion  rampant  or,  demised  by  a  bend  argCTit, 
charged  with  three  crosses  formy  sable.'* 

DEBT  (£.aio)  De&itumf  in  common  parlance  is 
a  sum  of  money  due  from  one  person  to  another ;  in  a 
legal  sense  it  is  an  action  which  lieth  where  a  man  oweth 
another  a  certain  sum  o^f^ffj^  \^tkSs^KJ^^I^nr- 


cvtAy  by  ■pBcfchy,  or  by  um^  contract.  F.  N.  B.  190, 

DEBTS       Cn£ts  {MiL)  •  title  given  to  the  montUy  ac- 

oooBtf  given  in  by  the  captain  of  every  troop,  or  cchu- 

paw,  in  the  British  service. 
DEBIPSQUER  {Mil.)  French  for  to  drive  an  enemy's  party 

finooB  an  ambuscade,  or  advantageous  position. 
DECACHCyRDUM  {Jnt.)  an  instrument  of  ten  strings. 
DECACLI'NION  {Ant.)  a  diningwchamber  with  coudies  for 

ten  persons. 

DECA'DE  (CAron,)  the  number,  or  space^  of  ten  days,  which 
formed  the  third  part  of  the  AtUc  montli.  [vide  Chro- 
nology] 

Decade  {Lit.)  the  number  of  ten  books  which  was  formerly 
the  division  of  some  volumes,  particulariy  on  historical 
subjects,  as  the  decades  of  livy. 

DE'CAGON  (Geom.)  Jiumvm^,  from  ^tur,  ten,  and  ymtm,  a 
comer;  a  plane  geometrical  &gan,  consisting  of  ten  sides 
and  ten  aneles.  If  all  the  sides  and  angles  are  e^mly  it  is 
a  rcvnlar  decagon,  otherwise  not. 

DECAGY'NIA  {Bot.)  from  Hjm,  ten,  and  a  wife;  the 
name  of  one  of  the  orders  in  Linnaeus'  Artificial  System, 
comprehending  those  flowers  which  have  ten  Myles,  as  in 
the  Class  Decandria*   [vide  Decnndrm] 

DE'CALOGUE  {Eee.)  ik««A.m,  from  ten,  and  A^,a 
discourse;  a  name  for  the  Ten  Commandments. 

DECA'MERON  (Lit.)  a  name  given  to  a  division  of  a  vo- 
lume into  ten  books,  as  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio. 

TO  DECAIIfP  {MiL)  to  march  an  army  from  the  ground 
wbere  it  lay  encamped ;  also  to  quit  any  place  in  an  nn-' 
expected  manner. 

DECA'MYRON  {Med.)  from  and  ointment; 
a  nulagma  mentioned  by  Oribasius,  containing  ten  ingre- 
dients. Oribas.  Med.  Collect. 

DECAMDRIA  (Bot.)  from  Am,  ten,  and  a  man ;  ten- 
stamened ;  a  name  for  the  tenth  class  of  Linneeus'  Arti- 
ficial system,  comprehendine  those  plants  which  have  ten 
stamens.  It  consists  of  six  orders,  namely-^Jtftmogynta, 

f j/niot  Trigsfma,  Tetra^ma,  Pentagynia,  Decagynia,  The 
ollowing  are  the  principal  ^nera  under  the  several  orders, 
namely— Monogynia,  Cereu,  Judas  Tree ;  Bauhinia,  Moun- 
'  tain  Ebony ;  Hymenaa,  LocustTree ;  Ccesalpinia,  Brasiletta ; 
Gvilandina,  Bonduc,  or  Nicker  Tree ;  Dictamnut,  Fraxi- 
nella;  Hamatoxylon,  Logwood;  Meliot  Bead  Tree;  Saie- 
tenia t  Mahosany ;  Gmtacum^  Lignum  Vitae ;  RutOt  Rue ; 
Trilndutt  Caltrops;  Zygophyllum^  Bean  Caper;  Monotropct 
Yellow  Bird's  Nest;  Furota,  Winter  Green;  DwTueff,  Ve- 
nus' Fly-trap,  &c.  —  Digynia,  as  Sc/^ntkitSt  Knawel; 
ChryMo^derewn,  Golden  Saxifirage ;  Selene,  Catcbfly  i  So- 
ptnwria,  Soapwort;  DianthuSt  nijt,  &c  —  Tr ieynia,  as 
Arenaria,  Sandwort;  Stettaria^  Sdchwort;  &iAaliu, 
Campion,  &c.*—PentagyDia,  as  Cotyledon,  Navelwort;  Se- 
dum,  Stonecrop ;  Sprrgula,  Spurrey ;  Cerastium,  Mouse- 
Ear  Chickweed;  Agrottemtna,  Cockle;  Oxalitj  Wood- 
Sorrel  ;  SponditUt  Hog  Plum,  ttc. 
DccAMDRiA  is  also  the  name  of  an  order  in  the  classes  Mo- 

nadelphia,  Diadelphia,  GynadriOf  and  Dteecia. 
DECANTA'TION  (CActh.)  the  pouring  off  the  clear  part 
of  any  liquor  by  inclinatitm,  so  that  it  may  be  without  any 
sediment. 

DE'CANTER  {Meek.)  a  glass  bottle  made  so  as  to  hold 

the  wine  whic^  is  for  inmiediate  use. 
DE'CANUS  {Ant.)  the  leader  or  foreman  of  a  file  of  soldien, 

which  was  ten  deep.    Ve^.  1.  2,  c,  8 ;  Panciroli.  Notit.; 

Dignit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  20. 
DzcANUs  also  signified  formerly  a  juggler,  according  to  Ga- 

len.   De  Simpl.  1.6. 
Dbcanus  (Ecc.)  a  dean,   [vide  Dean] 
DECA'NUTE  {Astrol.)  or  Decury,  is  ten  degrees,  attributed 

to  some  planet  within  wluch  it  is  said  to  have  one  dignity. 
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DECAMT'LLOUS  (Bai.)  deei^dk^,  ted-Iamd vi  epi- 

thet  for  a  cdyx,  ai  in  Hmteae. 
DECAPITA'TION  {Lato)  the  punishment  <if  pofting  > 

person  to  death  by  taking  off  his  head. 
DE'CAFROTI  {Arekeeot.)  Aairpmi^  !.«.  dnemprim,  the 

ten  chief  officers  of  the  anpire. 
DECA'RCHUS  (Ant.)  a  tithing-men,  or  headborough. 
DECASPE'RMUM  {Bot.)  the  Ptidium  Deaupermum  of 

Linnsus. 

DECA'STICH  (Poet.)  an  epigram,  or  stwza  consisting  ef 
ten  verses. 

DECA'STYLE  {Archit.)  or  decattylot,  irom  ten,  and 
f-»'A«(,  a  column ;  a  colonnade,  conusting  of  tea  cdhnnna. 
Vitrtco.  1.S,  c.  1. 

DECATORES  {Ant.)  J^mm^Jv^*,  tithe-gatherers. 

DECATORTHOMA  {Med.)  a  medicine  made  of  ten  in- 
gredients. 

DECEIT,  nrrt<  of  {Law)  a  writ  that  lies  for  one  that  receives  ■ 
damage  or  iomiy  from  him  that  doth  any  thing  deodtftdly 
in  the  name  of  another  person. 

DECEIVED  (Man.)  a  horse  is  said  to'be  deceived  upon  a 
demivolt  of  one  or  two  treads :  when  working,  as  nr  in- 
stance, to  the  ri^ht,  and  not  having  fiimiihea  above  Inlf 
the  demivolt,  he  ts  pressed  one  time  or  motion  forwards 
with  the  inner  leg,  and  then  is  put  to  a  reprise  upon  the 
left,  in  the  same  cadence. 

DECE'MBER  (CAron.)  Decemhrit,  i.  e.  deamu  m«uu,-tbe 
tenth  month ;  the  last  month  in  the  year,  irtien  the  ina 
enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  making  the  winter  iohMce. 
This  monA  was  a  season  of  festivity  among  the  ancieDts, 
in  which  all  games  were  allowed  that  were  otiierwise  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws. 
Mart,  l.+.ep.  14,v.  7. 

Dum  hUmda  vagta  aita  IWinier 
Imeertva  tanat  miie  tf  Ajnc/rilUlii. 

Jwo.  Sat.  7,  96. 

Tima fur immia fnHnm:  iuMiaikwmltii 
PmUtrt,  0t  vantm  teto  Mtein  Dtemibrii 

Ovid.Fatt.\.  S,  v.  50. 

Aenptut  gmdU  ilia  Deetmher  Aofiet. 

Senec.  Epist.  18;  Phdarck.  Quatt.  Roman.  34;  Macroi. 

Saturn.  1. 1,  c.  7 ;  Stuck.  Ant.  Conv.  1. 1,  c.  33.  &t. 
DECE'MFIDUS  {B<a.)  ten-cleft;  an  epithet  for  a  calyx 

th^t  is  cut  into  ten  parts.  —  Decemlocularitf  ten-celira ; 

an  epithet  for  a  pericsjrp  that  is  divided  into  ten  ceils. 
DECE'MPEDA  {Ant.)  J^«b  a  perch  or  pole  ten  foot  bag 

to  measure  hud  with. 

Hot,  Carm.  1. 2,  od.  15,  v.  14. 

Abtato  prtMtii  opoMin 
Poitkui  mifiAat  AreUa. 

Augustus  assigned  thedecerapeda  as  a  wemn  to  a  deserter, 
or  runaway,  instead  of  a  spe«r.  (He.  Pml,  14,  e.  4 ;  Sv^. 
in  Aug.  c.  25 ;  Ve&t.  L  3,  c.  8* 

DE'CEM  talet  (Lara)  a  writ  which  gives  to  the  sheriff  a«- 
ponere  decem  t(dett  i.  e.  to  i^point  ten  such  men,  for  the 
supply  of  jurjrmen  when  a  sufficient  number  do  not  ap- 
pear to  make  up  a  full  jury. 

PacBH  primi  (Ant.)  the  ten  chief  men,  or  senat<Nrs,  every 
city  or  borough,  called  by  Uvy  Decern  vrindpeu  Cfc. 
Rote.  Am.  c9;  Liv.  1.2t>,  c.l5;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Ital. 
1. 9,  c.  8. — Decemviri,  extraordinary  magntrates  created 
A.  U.  C.  SOS,  for  the  particuhu-  purpose  of  coUectiDg  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables^  which  they  gathered  out  the 
writings  of  Solon.  They  were  also  entrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment (rf*  the  city  in  tbe  stead  of  consuls;  but  ttis 
lasted  only  a  short  time.  Dioayi.  Ifo^i7<4^.  flSO:  i£n. 
LSkCSS.  ^  Digitized  by  VjOOglQl 
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the  decrees  of  the  senate  to  detenma^ipartioiuu'  cMUes. 
,-.  ■   XXc.  Ornt,  «.46i  Ponymt.  in  Orig.  Jmnx^  Siceam.  de 

Jud,  Centumvir,  c<  9. 10. 
fOEpSNNA'LlA  {4nt.)  or  Decennia;  a  festurai  every  ten 
years  instituted  by  'Augustus,  on  the  occasioa  of  hu  re- 
suming tht  iiqtwwtl  authori^  at  the  end  of  that  ton. 
,  The  saaie  festival  wai  observed  by  bis  tsuocessors.  Dio, 
1.53, 

DfiCE'NNARY  (Z«m)  a  t<WD,  or  titbing,  consisting  ori- 
^nally  of  ten  families  of  freeholders.  Ten  of  these  De- 
cennartes  cfHwtitut<^  a  Hundred,  the  origin  of  which  is 
aacribed  to  Alfred. 

DECE'PTIO  (taw)  vide  Deceit. 

DECBR^MINA  {Aut.)  boughs  and  le«res  that  deeerpeianturt 
'  •mt€.  plucked  ^or      purpoae  of  being  used  at  lustra- 
tions.  Fett.de  Verb.  Stg. 

0GCHARGEn[;RS  {MU^  EVeach  for  nan  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  Attend  Ihe  pvk  of  artillery,  and  assist  the  nim- 
commissioned  officers. 
.'DfiCHOU'EB  (Afar.)  French  for  getting  afloat  a  ship  that 
has  been  stranded. 

]>E<CID£NC£  {Med,)  a  decay,  or  tendency  to  any  dis- 
woBpcr. 

■  UfiCI'DUUS  {Bot^  deciduous ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  ca- 
lyx, corolla,  stipules,  bractes,  and  legumes ;  ^o/ium  t/ec/- 
a^uut  a  letff  that  fiills  off  in  autumn ;  whence  also  plants 

-  which  lose  their  leaves  in  autumn  are  called  deciduous  ; 
fgnmnthiitm  deciduum^  a  perianth  that  falls  after  thfe  corolla 
opena,  as  -in  Berberis,  and  the  class  TetradgHoma ;  co- 
reUtt  dteidua,  a  corolla  that  &lls  off  with  the  rest  of  the 
fiower;  stipula  deddua,  a  deciduous  stipule,  as  iaPadust 
Ceranu,  Poptdut,  Tilia,  Vlnme,  Hpfireut,  and  many  other 
trees. 

DE'CIES  tantum  [Laui)  i.e.  ten  times  as  much;  a  writ 
which  lies  against  a'juror  (who  bad  been  bribed  to  give  his 
verdict)  for  the  recoveiy  of  ten  times  as  much  as  he  took. 
Stat.  3SEd.9,  e.  1£;  Reg.  Orig.  166  i  F.N.B.IH. 

DE'CILE  {Astrm.)  a  new  aspect  inveined  by  Kepler, 
when  two  planets  are  distant  36  degrees. 

DE'CIMTE  {Archaol.^  Tenths  or  Tithes. 

DE'CIMAL  {Math.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  proceeding  by 
tens,  ta  Dechnal  Arithmetic,  dednwl  Fraodons,  deeimu 
Scale,  itc^DednuU  Aritkme$ic  signifies,  ia  a  general  sense, 
that  arithmetic,  or  node  of  o<Hnputation,  which  proceeds 
en  the  scale  of  ten  figures,  fvide  hfottOion]  ;  but  m  a  par- 
ticular sense  it  implies  mmply—- Z)ccmo/  Jrvctions,  which 
are  such  as  have  10, 100,  1000.  10.000,  &c.  for  their  de- 
nominator, as  Vir  -chr  xHir -nf,^,&c.  which,  for  brevity 
sake,  are  expressed  with  a  point  thus  •$  for  -^.—Deeimal 
chain,  a  chain  for  measuring  of  lands,  divided  decimally,  or 
into  an  hundred  equal  parts,  marics  being  placed  at  every 
ten. — Decimal  tcalet,  flat  rules,  or  scales  divided  decimally. 
— Ciraulatii^  Decimals,    [vide  Circulating] 

DEClMAmON  (Antt)  a  military  punishment  among  the 
Romans,  inflicted  upon  such  as  behaved  themselves  ill  in 
-the  field,  by  selecting  from  among  the  number  every 
tenth  man  who  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Polifb.  1.  6,  c.  36 ; 
.OiflKyf.  Hal.  1. 9 ;  Cic.  Gwmt.  c.  46 ;  Liv.  1. 2,  c.  59 ;  Plu- 
'  tank  in  Crau.i  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  4 ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur.  Civ. 
siuM.  1.  L,  a.  15 ;  apud.  Grav.  Tket.  Anii^.  torn.  3. 

BtciHASiOM  iArchad.)  a  -tithing,  or  paymg  a  tenth  pa»t.  ' 

BfifCiHlS  sdaendii,  SfC.  (Lam)  a  wnt  against  those  who 
badifanacd  ihe  prior4lien'8  lands  of  a  king,  for  the  rector 
of  ihe  w»i A,  to  reoorer  his  tithe  from  than. 

DEiCINEKS  {Lam)  Dtcennien,  or  Dotiaers,  such  at  had  the 
jorisdiction  over  ten  fnburgha  for  keeping  Ote  King's,peace. 

TO  DECl^FlUSfi  (Lk,)  kO  'find  out  the  meaning  of  any 
msMUcrmt,  wbitm  is  writt«n  with  didiets. 

toECK  {Mar.)  a  planked  floor  on  which  the  guns  $ad 


thetoei  walk.  £>0ab  are  of  diS^npit  bklii.  as  CjjMjuijj 
Deck,  which  rises  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  «tteh«a4.— 
Sluik  Deck,  fore  ana  af^  which  lias.upon  a  right  line  wiili> 
out  any  fall. — Half-Deck,  which  reaches  firam  tfae  Main- 
mast to  the  stem. — Lower-Gim-Deoit  which  is  tlw  -Ant 
deck  in  first  and  second  fate  afaipa. — J^ddle  Deei,  wladk 
is  the  second  deck. — Vjtpery  or  M«i»-D«ckf'mbkdk  iamnch 
slighter  than  the  two  preoedti^.— Qiuirfcr-J)aal:»  Wfaadi  la 
above  the  upper  deck.— Giin-^DtfCit,  in  frigates  and  «!a<qM, 
is  the  main  or  upper  deck. — Spar-Deck,  that  wfaioh.  iatiDD- 
tanued  iu  a  straight  line  irom  the  q«ArtW'deek  to  ike  foN^ 
castle,  and  appropriated  for  the  reception  nf  ^ar^  caUes, 
&c.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  Orlop.  To  raise  a  deek^ 
is  to  put  it  up  higher,  and  "  To  sink  a  deck,"  to  lay-it  lower, 
[vide  Sa'wgatum^ 

DE'CKER  {Mor.)  a  term  implyiog  the  ratenf  ftnie  in  a 
ship  of  war,  as  "  A  two  or  three  Dedter"  i.n.  a  vessel 
with  two  or  three  entire  tiers,  w  ranges  of  cannon. 

DECLAMATION  {Rhet.)  a  set  speech,  nude  fin- ilrakc 
of  exerdse  upon  a  givai  subject. 

DEGLARATION  ^uwr  {PoUt.)  the  public  proclamatiDB 
of  a  state,  by  which  it  declares  itself  to  be  at  war  Yith 
«ay  foreign  power,  and  forbids  all  and  every  one  totasd  and 
assist  the  common  enemy,  at  tbeir  peril. 

Declaration  {Lata)  Declaratio,  I^'arratio,  a  l^;a1  apeofflo** 
tion  on  record  of  the  cause  of  action  by  a  plamtiff  ^against 
A  defendant.  Declarations  are  of  two  kmds,  namely..^ 
Declaration  de  bene  ette^  or  Bff-the-bj^,  which  is  made  on 
the  return-day,  conditionally  until  special  or  comman  hail 
be  Bled.—DKlaration  in  chief,  which  is  after  the  filing  of 
bail. 

DECLARATOR  (;i^iv)  an  action  in  the Scotch  law  whereby 
we  pray  something  to  be  declared  in  our  favour.— 
rator  of  property,  is  when  Uie  complainer,  declaring  his 
right  to  lands,  desires  he  should  be  declared  sole  propmtec 
—Declarator  redemption  is  when,  after  a  prooeaa  bdfore 
the  Lords  against  a  wadsetter  who  refuses  to  ronnrace 
afler  the  order  of  redemption  is  used,  the  Lovda  fbrce 
him  to  renounce,  and  by  decree  declare  the'  lads  ve- 

DECLARATORY  Aetione  {Law)  are  thoae  actiona  inihe 
Scotch  law,  wherein  the  nght  of  the  pursuer  is  craved  to 
be  declared ;  but  nothing  claimed  to  be  done  by  the  de- 
fender. 

DECI^'HSIOM  (Gram.)  the  inflection  of  cases  to  which 
nouns  are  subject;  also  the  act  of  going  through  these  in- 
flections. 

Declkmsion  qf  a  dieease  (Med.)  that  abatement  in  a  dta> 
temper  which  follows  when  it  is  come  to  its  height. 

DECLINATION  (Aatrvn.)  the  distance  of  any  star,-  or 
point  of  the  Heavens,  from  the  Equator.  The  greatest 
declination  of  the  sun  is  2S°  SO*.  The  declination  is  either 
North  or  South,  as  it  is  North  or  South  of  the  Equator. 
It  is  also  apparent  or  true.— ^jvparrn/  declination,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  apparent  pbue  of  a  planet  from  the  Equator. 
— True  drclinationt  the  diMance  of  the  tme  phme  fttm 
the  Equator. 

DacLiHATiOM  of  the  mariner't  compau  (Afar.)  ita  variation 
from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place. 

Dkclinatioh  of  a  wall  (f/br.)  or  a  plane  for  diak;  an  asc 
of  the  horiaon  oompreboided  either  between  the  plane  and 
the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  it  be  reclamed  hom  the  Bast 
or  West,  at  else  between  the  meridian  ud  die  >]danfc-ijr 
from  North  or  South.  r-— » 

DECLINATOR  (Meek.)  a  tm^ttiim^ttiTiiT  instranentlD'take 
the  dedination  of  the  stars. 

DECLI'NATORY  (Mech.)  a  box  fitted  with  a  compasa  and 
needle,  to  take  the  dedination  of  walls  for  diallmg. 

DECLINATUS  (Bet.)  declined  or  decUnmg,  diat-is,  bead- 
ing  towards  the  earth; 


■   Aaitfeiit  <ifj4e^  %tttj^6irM  rfe^isfunt  is  a  leaf  bent  down- 

war^tAelhelMl  of  a  boat. 
D^CLPVIBUB  iMatk.)  or  Dedining  Biah,  are  those  which 

cot  obliquely,  eitho*  the  plane  of  Oa  prime  vertical,  or  the 
'  pl«Be  or  the  horizon. 

DECU'VIS  (Mrt/.)  decfioing;  an  epitlttt  for  the  abdominal 
nuade,  so  cdled  on  account  of  its  posture. 

{^M.)  a  name  for  water  once  bmled,  or  heated, 
vUdk'was  afterwards  cooled  in  the  snow  to  make  it  a  more 
erateful  drink,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  empcaror 
mroS  -inrentlon.  Ptin.  1.  SI.  o.  3;  Gal.  de  Meth.  med. 
1.'7. 

1l600'CnON  -(M»j'.)  a  medicinal  liquor,  or  (Uet-drink  made 

of  roots,  herbg,  &c.  boiled. 
l>BCOCTtIM  {Med,)  vide  Decoct. 

tiECOTFFER  unefusSe  (Mil.)  French  for  to  take  off  the 

^ncx,  or  mastic  composition,  by  whidi  the  in0amm^le 

matter  in  a  fin^e  is  confined. 
BECOLLA'TIO  {Surg.)  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  skull,  so 

called  from  decmloy  to  behead. 
•BECOLLATfON  {Ecc.)  signifies  literally  beheading,  but 

is  «eldom  applied  except  to  the  beheading  of  John  the 

"Baptist. 

■DfECOLORATieN  {Mech,)  the  staining  or  marring  a  co- 
lour. ' 

DBCO'IlfBRES  {Mil,)  French  for  the  rubbish  which  is 
made  by  any  breach  that  is  effected  in  the  works  of  a  fbr- 
tificatioB. 

MCOMTOSITE  {Gram.)  vide  Decompound. 
'Dbcovpositb  {Ckem,)  an  epithet  for  a  metallic  or  other  body 

composed  ^  die  metal  and  a  menstruum,  &c. 
OecoKPOSiTK  {Med.)  vide  Deeompositum. 
U&COMPOSvTlOa  {Chem.)  the  reduction  of  a  body  into 
• '  die  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 
BflOOMPOSITUM  {Med.)  a  term  which  augments  the  sig- 
-   mfication  of  compotitum.     Contposita  are  things  which 

suffer  corruption,  and  are  compounded.  Decompcsita  are 

things  united  in  compoution  by  means  of  corruption  and 

generation. 

DE'COMPOUND  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  a  word  which  is 
compounded  of  two  or  more  words,  as  Ware-house-man. 

DBConrpouND  (So/.)  decompositust  an  epithet  for  a  leat^  an 
umbel,  and  a  flower ;  Jolitan  deeompositum,  a  leaf  which 
has  its  primarr  leaf  so  divided  that  each  part  forms  a  com- 
pound leaf.  These  leaves  are  distinguished  into  the  bige- 
minate,  6iienrate,  and  hipennate  [vide  Bigeminate,  &c.]  ; 
ttmbeUa  decompcsita  is  the  same  as  proUfera  ;  ^os  decompo- 
ntuSf  a  flower  compounded  of  compound  flowers,  or  con- 
taining within  a  common  calyx  smaller  calyces,  as  in  the 
Order  Se^egaiitt  Class  Syngenesia. 

DECO'MPTE  {Mil.)  a  hquidation,  or  balance,  which  from 
time  to  time  was  made  in  the  old  French  service  between 
the  captain  and  every  private  soldier  for  monies  advanced 
or  in  hand. 

DECORATIONS  [ArchU.)  the  ornaments  in  churches,  or 
other  public  buildmgs,  that  tend  to  increase  its  beauty. 

DECORTICATION  {BU.)  ftom  de,  and  coHex,  bark;  the 
pulling  off  the  outward  bark  of  a  tree. 

DECORUM  {Arckit,)  or  decoTt  the  suiting  all  the  parts  of 
m  building  so  that  they  nuy  best  become  the  situation. 
Vitruv,  1. 1,  c.  2. 

DECOUPLE  {Her.)  the  same  as  uncouple. 

DECO'Y  {Sport.)  an  enclosed  aviary ;  a  place  fitted  for  catch- 
ing of  wild  fowl. — Deco^  duck,  a  duck  which  goes  abroad 
and  decoys  others  into  the  place,  where  they  become  a 
prey. 

Dbcot  {Mar.)  a  stratagem  employed  by  a  small  ship  of  war 
to  draw  a  vessel  of  inferior  force  into  an  incautious  pursuit. 
Until  she  is  come  within  the  range  of  her  cannon,  or,  ai  h 
is  caHed,  widdn  gun-shot. 


DxcoT  (itfS.)  a  stratagem  to  carry  of  t&e  enemy's  horses  in 

a  foruing  par^. 
DECRE'Ab'E  ofihe  Mom  {Astron.)  another  name  for  the 

wane. 

DECRE'E  {Lava)  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  equity  on  a  1>ill 

preferred,  as  a  decree  in  Chancery,  ftc 
DfiCREES  {Lit,)  vide  Decretals. 

DECRE'ET  cogniHtmis  eavsa  {Law)  is,  hi  the  Scotch  law, 
when  the  apparent  heir  is  called  to  hear  the  debtoonstit)ite» 
it  not  being  already  clearly  constitute  by  writ ;  and  the 
appearing  heir  rraounces,  being  chained  to  enter  Heir.— 
Decreet  cognitionis  causa  against  Executors  is  when  the 
nearest  of  ain  are  pursued  by  the  Executor  Creditor,  who 
hath  no  writ  to  instruct  his  Debtor  to  hear  the  debt  con- 
stitute.— Decreet  of  cotnprising  is  when,  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed in  the  letters,  the  Debitor  being  called,  the  mes- 
senger offers  him  his  lands  for  the  money,  which,  if  behave 
not  ready,  the  Inquest  declares  the  lands  to  belong  to  the 
creditor  for  his  payment — Decreet  exoneration,  a  decreet 
of  the  Commissars  against  the  Creditors,  or  nearest  of  kin, 
wherein  it  is  proved  that  tlie  executor  hath  executed  the 
whole  testament,  and  that  all  is  exhausted  by  lawful  sen- 
tences.— Decreet  of  locality,  a  decreet  modifying  a  stipend 
to  a  minister,  dividing  and  proportinning  the  same  among 
the  heritors.— Dffcrfrt  nf  modification  is  modifying  a  stqiend 
to  a  minister,  but  not  dividing  it. — Decreet  of  valuation;  a 
sentence  of  the  Lords,  determining  the  extent  and  value 
df  teinds. 

DE'CREMENT  {Her.)  the  wane  of  the  moon,  which  ui  this 
state  is  said  to  be  a  moon  decrescetU.   [vide  DecreseenQ ' 

Dbcrehent  e^ual  of  life  {Math.)  a  term  in  the  doctrine  of 
annuities,  signifymg  that  out  of  a  certun  number  of  lives 
there  diould  be  an  equal  annual  decrease  within  a  given 
penod  of  years ;  as  suppose  that  out  of  56  persons  at  the 
age  of  80  one  die  every  year,  so  that  in  fifty-six  years  they 
should  all  be  dead. 

DE'CREMENTS  {Phy,)  are  the  small  parts  by  whidi  a  va- 
.riable  and  decreasing  quantity  becomes  less  and  less. 

Decrements  (Cus.)  fees  paid  by  the  students  at  die  Univer- 
sities for  the  damage  of  things  which  are  in  their  use. 

DECRE'PITATION  {Chem.)  die  crackling  noise  which 
arises  from  salt  being  thrown  into  an  unglazed  earthen  pot. 

DECRESCE'NDO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  decreasing  or  sinking, 
as  opposed  to  crescendo, 

DECRE'SCENT  {Her.)  a  term  in  blazoning  to 
denote  the  state  of  the  moon  when  ,she  de- 
clines from  her  full  to  her  last  quarter,  when 
she  has  her  horns  turned  to  the  smister  side  of 
the  escutcheon,  as  he  beareth  *'  Azure  a  moon 
decrescent  proper,  by  the  name  of  De  la 
Lune." 

DECRETALS  {Law)  or  Decrees,  a  collection  <ff  the  canon 
law  made  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. . 

Decretals  {Ecc.)  are  rescripts  and  letters  of  a  Pope^ 
whereby  some  point  or  questinn  in  the  eccleuastical  law  is 
solved  or  determined.   Niad.  L  JEp.  6. 

DECRETORY  (Law)  a  definitive  sentence. 

DECRETUM  (Law)  vide  Decree. 

DECRUSTATIpM  {Meek.)  an  uncrusting  or  taking  away 

the  uppermost  crust  or  rind  of  any  thing. 
DE'CUMiE  {Ant.)  the  tenth  or  tithes  of  all  goods  which 
were  given  as  an  oflering  to  any  of  the  gods,  or  paid  as  la 
tribute  to  the  state,  i'laut.  Stick,  act.  1,  seen.  3,  v.  81  ; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  Orat.  3.  c.  7  ;  Plutarch,  in  SylL;  Dio.  c.  78; 
Amnan,  de  Belt.  Civ.  1. 1. 
DECUMA'NUS  {Ant.)  belonging  to  the  tenth,  as  Decumani^ 
i,  e.  milites,  soldiers  of  the  tenth  cohort;  also  collectors  of 
the  tenths,  or  tithes. — Decumanus  limes,  a  line  or  meer  di-- 
viding  the  field  from  East  to  West,  in  distinction  fr^  th< 
cardo,  which  divided  itftom  Nqt^iftj^^p^Ifccij^ig^C 
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agert  a  field  that  pays  tithe.  -P/m.  1.  17*  c.  28 ;  Columd. 
deRe  Bust.].^,c.\8. 
DECUMA'RIA  {Bot.)  a  ^emu  of  pUnts,  Clau  11  Dodecan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogmia. 

Generic  Character.  Xal.  perianth  superior. — Cor.  petab 
ten. — St  AH.  ^filaments  from  nxteen  to  twenty-fire;  an- 
then  twin^PisT.  germ  top^ahaped;  *tt/le  cyliodric; 
t^(ma  gibboie.— 'PxR.  a^tule  eight-cdled ;  tmli  so- 
litary. 

Sjaeciei.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the— Dcnnnana 
barbara  Fon^thia,  seu  Clausia,  Clisnbing  I>ecuinaria» 
native  of  Carolina. 

DECU'MBENS  decumbent,  an  epithet  fiir  afloir«r 

on  a  stem ;  Jlos  decumbent,  a  flower  having  itt  stamens  and 
pistils  declinedi  or  bending  down  to  the  lower  side  of  it, 
as  in  Castia  ';  caulu  decumSenSt  a  stem  lying  on  the  ground, 
Ttrith  the  base  higher  than  the  other  parts. 

DECU'MBITURE  (^«<ni/.)  a  scheme  erected  for  the  mo- 
ment that  the  disease  invades  or  confines  one  to  his  ^ed 
or  his  chamber. 

Decuhbitdrx  (AfA^)  a  lying  down  in  consequence  of  sick- 
ness. 

DE'CUPLE  {Arith.)  a  term  of  proportion  im|dying  tenf<^d, 
or  ten  times  as  much  as  another. 

DECU'RIA  (AnU)  a  band  or  company  of  ten  men,  whether 
soldiers  or  judges.  Cic.pro  Dom.  c.  5;  Ascon.  in  Cic,  ; 
Pliti.  I.  SS,  c.  1. 

DECU'RIO  (Ant.)  3kxJJtfxioty  a  captain  over  ten  horse  or  foot. 
PM,  Varro.  de  Lat,  Ling.  1.  4,  c.  1 ;  Veget.  1.  2,  c.  24. 
— Decurio  was  also  an  alderman  in  a  corporation,  answer- 
ing to  a  senator  at  Rome. — Cic  pro  Seit.  c.  5. — Decurio 
Poniificum  presided  over  the  decuriat  curiatee,  according  to 
an  inscription.  D.  M.  C.  MALERI.  PETRONIANI. 
DECUU.  PONTIF.  SACERD.  JUVEN.  MED.  CAU- 
SID.-— i)«ctfrtb  Osiiarvminif  steward  of  the  household*  an 
officer  mentioned  in  an  inscription,  T.  FLAVXUS.'  AUG. 
DECURIO.  OSTIARIORI&  FECIT.  SIBI.  ET.  HA- 
DKI£.  OCRTBILL^. 

DECU'KRENS  {Bat.)  an  epithet  ibr  « leaf,  a  petiole,  and  a 
stipule  ;j^iuffl  decurreni,  a  sessile  leaf,  having  its  base  ex- 
tending downwards  along  the  stem,  as  in  Symphytumf  Ver- 
betina,  Carduu*t  &c. 

DECURSIO  (Ant.)  a  ceremony,  called  in  Greek  rift^i^  of 
goin'g  three  times  in  solemn  procession  round  the  funeral 
pile  of  any  one  to  whom  they  wished  to  show  respect.  In 
this  decursion  the  motion  was  to  the  left,  to  indicate 
sorrow.  Horn.  It.  I.  23.  v.  13;  Virg.  JEn.  1.  11.  v.  188; 
Luc.  1.  8,  V.734;  Stat,  Tkeh.  1.  6,  v.  213;  Tac.  Annal. 
1.  2,  c  7 ;  Dio.  1.  56 ;  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  I ;  Appian.  de 
Bea,Civ.\.l. 

Decdrsiu,  a  military  exercise,  consisting  of  a  -running 
'  march.   Sen.  ep.  18;  Suet.  Ner.  c.7i  &c.t  VegH.  1, 1, 
c.  9,  &c. 

DECU'RSIVELY-PINNATE  (Soi.)  decursivo-pinnatum,  an 
epithet  for  a  leaf  having  its  leaflets  decurrent,  or  running 
af(V>g  the  petiole. 

DEClfSSATE  (Bot.)  decuuatut,  an  epithet  for  leaves  and 
branches  whidi.  growing  in  {lairs,  alternately  cross  each 
other  at  right  anews ;  so  that  if  the  stem  be  viewed  verti* 
cally,  or  the  eye  w  directed  right  down  it,  the  leaves  or 
branches  will  appear  to  be  in  fours. 

DECUSSATION  (Opt.)  the  crossing  of  any  two  rays,  &c. 
when  they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on,  parting  from 
one  another. 

DECUSSIS  (Ant.)  a  coin  or  piece  of  money  of  the  value  of 
the  Roman  penny,  ten  asset,  and  ten  pounds  weight.  Vi- 
truv.  1.  S,  c.  I. — Deamit  is  also  the  fisure  of  the  letter  X, 
which  being  parted  in  the  middle  makes  another  figure  of 
V.   P/in.1.18,  c.  34. 

DECUfSSIVE  (Bot.)  vide  Decuuate. 


DECUSSO'RIUM  (Siir^.)  asuigeon's  instnmwat  for  picsa- 
ing  the  Dura  mater  in  the  case  of  a  fractured  ^nll. 

DE'OACHORD  (Mut.)  a  harp  or  lyre  with  ten  strings. 

DEDBA'NA  {Archeed)  a  man  stayer. 

DE'DI  (Law)  i.  e.  I  have  ^iven;  a  term  in  a  warrantjlD 
law  to  a  Feofiee  and  his  heirs.    Co.  Lit.  304. 

DEDICATION,  Featt  (Tked.)  a  feast  among  the  Jnn 
which  was  kept  in  memory  of  Judas.  Maccabseus,  bjr  whooi 
the  temple  and  altar  had  been  dedicated  anew  wSbes  its  pro- 
fanation by  Antiochus  Epipfaanes. 

DEDICATION-DAY  (Ecc.)  Fe$hm  dedieatiomt,  a  fisstml 
in  h<Hwur  of  the  saint  and  patron  of  a  diurch,  wUdi  was 
cdebrated  oq  the  day  of  its  dediauion,  or  the  aoamcMiy 
of  that  day. 

DE'DIMUS  poteOatem  (Lan)  a  writ  whereby  commission  is 
given  to  a  private  mu  for  the  speeding  of  some  act  iqvpo- 

taining  to  a  judge ;  by  the  Civilians  it  is  called  dei^atiom* — 
Dedimus  Potettatetn  de  Attomalo  Jadendo,  a  writ  or  power 
by  which  the  defendant  could  make  an  attonwy  in  any 
action  or  suit.   Nem.  Nat.  Brev.  55,  56. 

DEED  (Law)  an  instrument  written  on  parchment  or  paper, 
consisting  of  three  things,  signing,  sealing,  and  delivery, 
and  comprehending  a  contract  between  two  or  more  par- 
ties. There  are  two  sorts  of  deeds,  indented  and  polled, 
according  to  their  form  or  fashicm. — A  deed  indenJed,  or 
an  indenture^  is  that  which  is  cut  in  and  out  at  the  top,  or 
in  the  side,  consisting  of  two  or  more  parts,  for  there  are 
deeds  tripartite,  quadripartite,  and  septempartite ;  in  which 
it  is  expressed  that  the  parties  thereto  have,  to  every  pait 
thereof,  set  their  several  seals. — A  deed  foil,  or  poliedf  is  a 
plain  deed  without  indenting,  which  u  used  when  the 
vendor,  for  example,  only  seals,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
the  vendee's  seating  a  counter-part.    Co.  Litt.  171,  &c 

DE'EMSTERS  (Law)  a  kind  of  judges  in  the  Isle  of  Mob, 
chosen  from  among,  and  by,  themselves,  who,  without  jmH 
cess,  writing,  or  clu^,  decide  controverues  there.  CawuL 
Brit. 

DEEP-SEA-LE'AD  {Mar.)  a  lead,  at  the  bottom  of  whi<A 
is  a  coat  of  white  tallow  to  bring  up  stones,  shells,  &c.  in 
order  to  learn  the  difierence  of  the  ground. — Deep-Sea' 
Line,  a  small  line  tied  to  the  sea  line,  with  which  seamen 
sound  in  deep  waters.  —  De^Sea-Line-Bloci,  a  souU 
wooden  snatch-block,  from  nine  to  eleven  inches  long.^ 
Deep<oaisted,  in  French  haut  accottiUfft  the  distinguishing 
fabric  of  a  ship's  decks,  when  the  quarts  deck  and  the 
fore-castle  are  elevated  from  four  to  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  upper  or  maindeclc,  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
called  the  waist  on  the  middle  deck. 

DEEP  (Mil.)  a  term  applied  to  the  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  soldiers,  as  two  deep,  or  three  deep,  i.  e.  two, 
ranks  one  before  the  other,  &c. 

DEER  (Zool.)  a  well-known  animal  classed  by  Linnsus 
under  the  genus  Cenms,  Tlie  two  principal  spemes  so 
called  are  the  Rein-Deer,  Cervue  tarandut ;  and  the  tallov- 
Deer,  Cercut  danm.    [vide  Cervut,  &c.]  • 

Deeh  (S^ort.)  one  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. — Dtn^ 
hayes,  inclosed  places  for  the  preservation  deer. 

DEE'SIS  i^et.)  fiiriiy  obtecratio ;  a  figure  of  speech  in 
which  the  orator  beseeches  or  implores  tlie  Gods.  Jul. 
Rvjinian.  fig.  16. 

DE  etsendo  jMnetum  de  Tdonio  (Lou)  a  writ  that  lies  for 
those  who  are  by  privilege  freed  from  the  payment  of  taXL 
—De  JSspeiuit  Ctvium  et  Burgentiumi  a  writ  for  levymg 
two  shillings  per  diem  for  every  citizen  and  burgess. — De 
expensis  militHm,  a  writ  which  requires  the  sheri£  to  levy 
so  much  per  diem  for  the  expenses  of  the  knight  of  the 
shire  serving  in  Parliament.  12  Bich.  2,  c.  IS;  23  //«.  6, 
c.  10  ;  4  Intl.  46. 

D£  FACTO  (Law)  i.  e.  in  deed  ;  a  temt  used  to  denote  a 
thing  actually  done;  a^^^  f^^i^jl^J^Tfe?  »: » 
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Mttia]  poiMsiioii  of  the  crown,  la  distinction  fnm  a  Kbg 
dejure. 

I^^IT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  beat  whoie  head  is  cut  o£f 
smooth. 

DEFALCATION  {Pdk.)  a  failore  or  folUng  off  in  my 

public  accounts. 
DEFAMA'TION  (Lan)  the  speakioj^  slanderous  words  of  a 

person  so  as*  ^  bma  ^^aia  aliqiud  detrahtre,  to  hurt  his 

food  fame. 
FA'MED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  beast  that  has  loat  its 
tail,  which  is  a  mar|t  of  infamy. 
DEFAU'LT  (Law)  a  non<appearance  in  court  without  suf- 
ficient cause  made  out,  although  it  extends  to  any  omission 
of  that  which  we  ought  to  do.  Bnut.  1.  5,  tracU  S ;  Co. 
Lit-SSO. 

J>£FA'ULTER  ( Mil,)  the  same  as  a  Deterler. 
DcFAtjLTsn  ^Com.)  one  who  is  deficient  in  his  accounts,  or 

ftils  in  making  htt  accounts  correct. 
DEFE'ASANCE  (Law)  a  condition  relating  to  a  deed,  which, 

bdng  performed,  the  act  is  made  void. 
DEFECA'TION  (Oiem.)  a  purging  A-om  dregs. 
DEFE'CTION  (Polit.)  a  fiUIiog  off  either  from  church  or 

state. 

DEFE'CTIVE  nouns  (Gram.)  such  nouns  as  want  the  ordi- 
nary cases  or  numbers. — Defective  vet^,  verbs  which  Iwre 
not  all  their  moods  and  tenses. 

DEFE'NCE  (Law)  the  reply  which  the  defendant  makes 
afler  the  declaration  is  produced,  and  then  proceeds  either 
in  his  plea  «r  to  imparlance. — Defenct  ^  the  BMlm^  any 
legislative  provisiea  which  is  made*  in  time  of  war  for  the 
better  securing  the  iungdcmi  gainst  the  attacks  at  an 
enemy. 

Defbnck  (Furt.)  any  work  that  covers  or  defends  the  op- 
-  positB  posts,  as  flanks,  parapets,  tus. — Active  D^encesy 
•  consist  of  every  offensive  operation  to  annoy  the  besiegcars, 
as  the  dischaive  of  artillery,  &c. — Pamoe  Defence  is 
chiefly  confioed  to  innndations.— i)»(a»l  D^fimee  Consists 
in  bemg  able  to  interrupt  the  enemy's  movements  by  cir- 
ouittAis  unindations.~lM0  of  Defence,  that  which  flanks 
a  bastion;  it  is  either  &Aairt  or  razaut ;  the Jid^nl  is  that 
which  is  drawn  firom.  the  angle  of  the  curtain  to  the  flanked 
angle ;  the  raxant  is  that  which  is  drawn  ftom  a  point  in 
the  curtain  razing  the  face  of  the  hmtinn.— Defence  of 
Wvert  is  the  effort  made  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  passing. 
—To  be  in  apoitmre  of  Defence  is  to  be  prepared  to  resist 
an  enemy  with  all  the  means  of  defence  in  our  power. 
TO  DEFEND  sLmo)  signified  formerly  to  forbid,  from  the 
French  defenare;  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  a  statute  entitled 
De defentione porUmdi  arma.  7  Ed.  1.  "  God  defend"  is 
still  nsed  in  some  parts  for  '<  God  forbid." 
DEFENDANT  \Lav>)  is  one  who  is  sued  in  an  action  per- 

sMial,  as  a  tenatU  is  one  who  is  sued  in  an  action  real. 
DEFENDENDE'MUS  (Law)  a  word  in  a  feoffment  which 
hindeth  the  donor  and  lus  bein  to  defend  the  donee.  Bract, 
kS.  G.  16. 

«■  DEFENDE^O  (Lou)  is  a  plea  used  by  one  who  kiUs 

another  in  his  own  defence,  which  justifies  the  fact. 
DEFE'NDER  of  the  FaUk  (Ecc.)  a  title  given  by  Pope 

Leo  X.  to  King  Henry  VIII.  for  writing  against  Luther. 

Lord  HerberL  Hitt.  Hen,  S. 
SE  DEFE^DERE  (Lam)  a  term  in  Doomsday-book  ais- 

rafying  to 'be  taxad  for  m  cortain  quaotity  of  land.— Se  Je- 
fendere  per  tuvm  atrjm  was  to  ofler  combat  or  Dad  as  an 

appeal  or  trial  at  law.  Similar  to  this  was  the  eKpresrim 

Emendere  mka  manu.   Bract,  1.  S,  c.  96. 
DEFENDERS  (Ecc.)  vide  Dejemoree* 
DEFENSA  J^rvAtfo/J  a  park, -or -place  fenced  in. 
DEFErNSATIVES  (Med.)  medicines  which  divert  humour 

(tam  a  part  afeetad. 
DEFEfNSES  {JFort:^  vide  Defence. 
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DEFE'NSITIVE  (Sarg.)  a  pkister  or  banda^  to  keep  on  * 
dressing,  and  secure  the  wounds  from  the  air. 

DEFENSI'VA  (^rcW.)the  Lords  or  Earls  of  the  Marches, 
the  def«iders  or  wards  of  the  county. 

Dbfbmsiva  (Med.)  Defensives,  medidnea  which  resist  in- 
fection. 

DEFE'NSIVES  (Med.)  vide  Defeneiva. 

DEFE^SO  (Law)  or  in  defeneof  a  term  applied  to  that  part 
of  an  open  field  upon  which  there  was  no  commoning. 

DEFENSORES  (Polit.)  officers  of  state,  or  dignitaries  in  the 
church,  who  undertook  to  guard  or  protect  the  privileges 
of  particular  towns  or  churches.— D^uforo  Chitatum 
were  the  same  as  Syndics ;  the  Defensoret  Ecclestarum  were 
otherwise  called  Advoeatet,  Chrysost.  et  (Ecawt.  m  Aet. 
ApoiL  X;  Ammian.  1. 20,  c.  7,  &c.;  Juain.  Nov.  15,  d,  &c. 

DErE'NSUM  (Archaol.)  any  inclosure,  or  fenced  ground. 
Mon.  An^l.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 14. 

DE'FERENT  (Astron^  an  imaginary  circle  or  orb*  iu  the  • 
Ptolemaic  system,  that  is  supposed,  as  it  were,  to  carry  about 
the  body  of  the  planet,  being  the  same  as  the  eccentric. 

DEFERENTIA  va$a  (Anat.)  two  white  solid  flatted  tubes 
arising  from  the  E^idjfmis,  which  are  so  called  from 
deferOf  to  carry  down,  because  they  convqr  the  semen  to 
the  vatiatUe  semtnalei. 

DEFICIENT  Hyperbola  (Geom.)  a  name  given  by  Newton 
to  a  curve  having  only  one  asymptote,  and  two  hyperbo- 
lical legs  runnins  out  infinitely  towards  the  sides  of  the 
asymptote,  but  uie  contrary  ways*  Netot.  numerat.  Lin, 
ierl.  Ordin. 

DariciENT  Numbers  (Arith.)  are  such  whose  aliquot  parts 
added  together  make  less  than  the  integer  whereof  they 
are  the  parts  >  as  8,  whose  parts,  being  1 ,  2,  4,  make  but 
7;  and  16,  whose  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  4.  8,  mal:e  but  1.5. 

Deficient  ^nir  (Ckron*)  the  Jewish  ^ear,  so  called  when 
ihe  month  Cisleu  is  tw«i^-nine  days  instead  of  thirty. 

DE'FILE  (Mil.)  a  narrow  mne  or  passu:e,  through  which 
a  company  of  soldiers  can  pass  only  in  file. 

TO  DxriLs  (MU.)  to  reduce  divisions  or  platoons  into  a  small 
front  so  as  to  mardi  throng^  a  defile,  or  any  narrow  place. 

DEFfLEMENT  (Fort.)  the  art  of  disposing  all  the  works 
in  a  place  that  they  may  be  commanded  1^  the  body  of 
die  fortress. 

DEFINI'TION  (lf>^.)  the  explaining  the  signification  of  a 
word,  or  determining  the  nature  of  things  by  words,  which 
serve  as  limits  or  boundaries  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  things.  A  definition  is  nominal  when  it  explains 
one  word  by  another ;  real  when  it  explains  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  A  real  definition  is  again  accidental^  or  a 
description  of  the  accidents,  as  causes,  properties,  effects, 
ttc. ;  or  essential,  which  explains  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  essence!.  An  essential  definition  is  moreover  meiaphtf- 
steal  or  loacal,  defining  the  genus  and  difference;  or pAi/- 
ttcalf  which  distinguishes  the  physical  parts  of  the  essence : 
thus,  for  example,  "  A  man  "  is  defined  nominally  by  the 
derivation  of  homo  firom  humo,  the  ground;  acadentaUi/, 
"  A  biped  without  wings;"  metaphysically,  "A  rational 
animal jphyacaUy,  *'  A  natural  being  consisting  of  body 
and  soul. 

DEFI'NITIVE  (Pdit.)  positure  and  express,  as  a  definitive 
treaty. 

DEFllNlTOR  (£cc)  an  assessor,  or  counsellor  to  a  general, 

or  superior  in  rellmous  orders. 
DEFLAGRATION  (Chem.)  the  kmdlu^,  or  bummg  off  in 
a  crucible,  a  mixture  «f  sut,  or  some  mineral  bo^,  with 
a  Bul^urous  one  in  ordor  to  pwfy  it. — D^iagnUion, 
a  gradual  sparkling  combostioo  of  any  substance  without 
violent  explosion;  a  term  particulariy  ^^lied  to  com- 
bustion produced  by  nitre. 
DEFLE'XION  (Aby.)  «he  lunung  of  any  thing^out  of  its. 
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Dkv&^iok  (Mar.)-  the  tettcUncy  of  a  ship  f»o»  Hes  tnu 

course  by  reason  of  currents,  &o. 
DRrxvxioK  o/*      Roy$  of  Light  {Ojft.)  a  property  distinct 

from  reflection  and  reflrackion*  being  made  pevpcndicularly 
•  towards  the  opake  b«^.  It  is  called  by  Newtok  Infieetion, 
DEFLE'XUS  {Bot.)  bowed,  or  bent  down  archwise,  an 

epithet  for  a  leaf. 
DeFLORA'TUS  iBot.)  an  epithet  for  s  flower  wbich  has 

disdntved  its-pollen. 
DEFLU'VIUM  [Bot,}  ft  disease  in  trees  wfaeraby  they  lose 

thdr  bark. 

PsFLuviuH  mp^2»w»  (Med.)  a  pretematuraL  falling  off  of 
the  hair. 

DEFLU'XIO  (Mfd.)  from /ko,  to  flow,  and<fe,  down;  the 
falling  of  a  humour  from  a  soperior  upon  an  inferior  part. 
DEFOLI ATIO  (Bot.)  defoliation,  or  bedding  the  leaves. 
nEFO'RCEMENT  (Law)  a  withholding  lands  or  tenements 
'  by  force  from  the  nghtful  owner. 

DEFCyHCEOR  (Law)  Defordatort  one  that  overcometh 
and  oasteth  out  by  force.    Stat.  23  Elk.  c  23. 

DEFORCiA'TO  {Law)  a  distress  or  holding  goods  for  sa- 
tisfaction of  a  debt.   Paroch.  Antiq.  239. 

DEFiySSIO  {4ttt.)  burring  alive;  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  Romans  on  the  vestal  vii^ns  who  were  found 

fuilty  of  incontinence. 
FRUTUM  (Husband.)  from  defervendo,  must;  or  a  de- 
coction of  new  wine  made  by  boiling  away  one-third.  PUn. 
I.  14.,  c.  9;  Colnmel.  i.  IS.  c.  20  ;  Isid.  Oriff.  1.  19.  c.  3. 
DEFU'NCT  (Lau)  a  term  used  for  one  that  is  deceased,  or 
-  dead. 

DEFU'NCTION  (Z^)  the  final  performance  ofany  oifice. 

DEGA*GEMENT  (Arckit.)  French  for  a  private  passage, 
or  small  luck  staircase. 

DEGA'RNER  une  Fortrwe,  Sfc,  (Fort.)  French  for  to  dis- 
mantle a  fortress. 

DEGA'ST  (Mik)  French  for  laying  waste  an  enemy's 
country. 

DEGLUTITIO  (Med.)  from  deglutic,  to  swallow;  deglu- 
tition, or  the  act  of  swallowing. 
DE'GMOS  (Med.)  i>nf»^,  from         to  bite  ;  a  biting  pain 
.  at  the  orifice  of  the  stomach.  . 

DEGO'RGEOIR  (Mil.)  French  for  a  steel  pricker  used  in 

examining  the  touch-hole  of  a  cannon. 
DEGOfRGER  uiu  embrastun  (Fort.)  to  lower  the  earth  of 

an  enbrasnre  so  as  to  affiird  a  view  of  any  crfiject  against 

which  a  gun  is  planted. 
})EGOUT&  (Fet.)  a  Flwnch  epithet  for  a  horse  that  goes 

off  his  feed. 

DBGRAPA'TION  (Ece.)  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  whereby 
a  clergyman  is  divested  of  lus  holy  orders:  it.  is  distin- 
guished from  depotittoitt  which  is  umply  a  displacing  or 
suspension  from  his  ofBce.    Seld.  Tit,  of  Hon. 

DiORADATiov  (Law)  at  Common  Law,  is  the  depriving  a 
lord,  knight.  &c.  of  his  rank,  title,  and  honor. 

Dbouadation  (MU.)  the  depriving  an  officer  for  ever  of 
his  commission,  rank,  and  degree  of  honour;  also,  the 
reducing  of  non-commissioned,  officers  to  the  rank  and 
station  of  private  soldiers,  which  is  necessary  before  they 
can  receive  corporal  punishment. 

Drgradation  (Paini.)  is  the  lessening  and  rendering  con- 

.  fused  the  appearance  of  distent  objects  in  a  landscape,  so 
that  they  may  appear  there  as  they  would  to  w  eye  placed 
at  that  distance  from  them. 

DKGRA'DED  (Her.)  an  epithet  in  blaeoning 
for  a  cross  that  has  steps  at  each  end,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure.  "  He  beareth  arfteiU  a  cross 
degraded,  sabU.   Name  fVynttoorth." 

DEGRE'E  (Math.)  the  three-hundred-and-six- 

■  tieth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  It 
is  std>divided  into  sixty  parts  called  miaKietf  and  each  of 


tb«a»  a^n  into  umif  pai^aMee^  «alU  uoamA^BtgKe 

of  Latitude,  a  portioo  of  land  between  two  pandlels  of 
latitude,  emial  to  00  taila»^D«greB  ^  Longkiide,  a  por-> 
tion  of  land  between  two  meridians,  equal  to  60  nsiles. 

Dacnaa  (A^b.)  the  power  of  the  unknown  quanti^  in  aa 
equation  :  if  the  index  be  2,  the  equation  is  of  the  second 
degree ;  if  3,  of  the  third  degree;  tlnu.  x^tap  is  an  eq«a« 
tion  of  the  third  degree.— Poret/ir,  or  parodknl'  degrtes  are 
the  indices  of  the  powers  when  they  ascend  or  descend 
orderly  in  an  arithmetical  progresaon  in  the  equation ; 
thus,  x3  +  ffi  x>  -H  n  J  =  p.  The  parodical  degrees  are 
3.  2.  1.0,  the  indices  of  the  terms  regularly  descending. 

Dborkb  (Law)  an  interval  in  kin^ip,  by  which  prexiomy 
and  remoteness  of  blood  are  computed.  • 

DEGREES  of  comparison  (Grcm.)  are  the  inflections  of  ad- 
jectives which  express  di&rent  degrees  of  the  same  qoalt^ : 
these  are  three,  mmety.  positive,  which  is  the  first  dbgree^ 
or  the  adjective  itself,  as  good;  comparalhe,  ihe  seceod 
degree,  as  betUr  ;  atperlatne,  the  highest  degree  aa  htat,  - 

DaoREES  of  heat  (Chem.)  are  four,  the  first  M'wUdi  is  the 
gentlest  of  aff;  tbo  second  sufficieBt  to  warm  a  vesKl 
sensiblj ;  the  third  sufBdait  to  bt^  five  or  six  quaru  of 
water  m  a  vessel ;  the  fourth  is  the  highest  d^ree  that  can 
be  procured  by  a  famaee. 

DacRKKs  (Lit.)  titles  of  honour  conferred  by  a  Univernty 
on  any  person  for  his  merit  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

DeoB£Bs.  theoreticeU  (Mus.)  are  the  differences  of  position 
or  elevation  between  two  notes.  Degrees  are  either  con- 
junct or  di^anct. — Conjunct  Degrees  are  those  which  are 
BO  situated  as  to  form  the  intervd  of  a  second. — DUjunct 
D^rees  are  thone  which  fmm  a  thvd. 

DEHISCE'NTIA  (Bot.)  the  gaping  or  opening  of  aqwales, 
also  the  se&sOn  ia  which  tfiia  takes  place. 

DEHO'RS  (Lno)  a  term  used  in  ancient  pleading  for 
v^kout  i  as  dcftors  the  laiid,  w  dlfAon  die  pmnt  in  ques- 
tion. &c. 

DEJE'CTIO  (Mfd.)  from  dejkio,  to  cast  out;  the  disduttge 

of  excrement  by  stool. 
DEJE'CTION  (  Aatrol.)  is  said  of  the  planeta  when  they  are 

in  their  detriment,  i.  e.  when  th^  have  lost  tfadr  fbite'or 

influence,  by  reason  of  being  in  opposition  to  some  o^ers 

which  check  and  counteract  them. 
DEJECTO'RIA  {Med*)  from  d^ida,  to  cnt  oat;  purging 

medicines. 

DEINCLI'NERS  {Did,)  or  DeiiuUMatg  DkOt,  suoh  aa  beth 

decline,  incline,  or  recline,  at  the  same  time. 
D£  injuria  sua  propria  absque  tali  causa  (Law)  words  M*4 

in  replications  in  actions  of  trespass. 
DEI  JUDrciUM  (Law)  the  olcf  Saxon  trial  by  ordeal,  so 

called  because  it  was  supposed,  to  be  an  appeal  to  God. 
DEINCSIS  {Med,)  ftamrn,  from  JUiim,  to  exaggerate;  aa 

enlu^ment  of  the  superdlia.   H^ipocrat.  de  iUd,  Vkt,  m 

Acut. 

DEIPNOSOFHISTS  (Ant.)  from  ^Stm*,  a  sopper,  aod 
(TA^ifiif,  a  sophist ;  a  company  of  wise  men  who  discoursed 
on  ptulosophical  matters  at  supper;  whence  the  title  of 
Atheneeus'  book,  which  recounts  such  discourses. 

DEIRA  {Anat.)  vide  Cennx. 

DEIS  (Archaol.)  the  high  table  of  a  monastery. 

DE'ISM  (Theol.)  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  as 
deduced  from  reason.  This  is  called  Natural  Rdigion.  in 
distinction  from  Revealed  Religion,  or  the  bdief  tbrt  is 
tbrawn  frixn  Inspired  Writings* 

DE  JURE  (Law)  by  right,    {fide  DefWo] 

DEL  (Mus.)  Italian  for  Ay.  as  dd  CoreUi,  by  Corelli; 

Del  (Paitd.)  an  abbreviation  forddineavti,  placed  in  copper* 
plates,  by  the  name  of  the  ihwightsman,  to  denote  by: 
whom  it  was  designed. 

DELACRYMATl'VA  (Med.)  from  de  and  loArymta,  a  tear; 
medicines  whidi  dry  die  ^es,  fiyt^arging  llywJpCt 
Digitized  by  OVAJVlC 
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DELA'PSIO  {Med.)  from  tMahor,  to  slip  down;  a  falling 

down  of  the  anus,  uterus,  inte8tbe8..&c. 
DEL ATIO  (Ant.)  the  informing  against  anotlier ;  a  secret 

aocttsatioD.    [vide  Ddaiores"] 
Dblatio  {Med,)  vide  Indicatio. 

OELATORES  (Ant.)  common  informers ;  a  description  of 

persons  much  encouraged  by  Domitian  and  the  worst  of 

the  Roman  emperors.    Tacit.  Atmnl.  I.  4,  c.  30;  Stut.  in 

Domit.  c  12.   The  ddateun  of  the  French  were  equally 

busy  in  the  time  of  the  Flrench  Revolution. 
DELATU'RA  {Ltm)  an  accusation,  and  sometimes  taken 

for  the  reward  of  an  informer. 
DEL  CREDERE  (Com.)  Italian  fbr  the  word  jwmifltw  or 

wtrrnii/^,  as  applicable  to  factors,  who,  for  an  additional 

premium,  become  bound  when  they  sell  goods  upon  credit 

to  warrant  the  solvency  of  the  parties.   This  is  called  a 

Cvmmuion  dH  credere. 
DE'LEGATES  (Law)  commissioners  of  appeal,  appointed 

by  the  king  und«  the  Great  Seal,  in  cases  of  appeal  from 

the  ecclesiastical  court.   Sfo/.  25  ff.  8,  c.  19. 
DELEGATION  (Law)  is  a  term  in  the  Civil  Law  when  a 

debtor  appoints  one  who  is  a  debtor  to  him,  to  answer  a 

creditor  in  his  place. 
DELETE'RIOUS  {Med.)  ^vr^cf,  from  hkim,  to  injure ;  an 

epithet  importing  pernicious,  injurious,  or  poisonous,  as 

applied  to  drugs  or  medicines. 
DELETITIOUS  {Ant.)  an  epithet  for  paper  on  which  one 

may  write  things  and  blot  them  out  agam,  to  make  room 

for  new  matter. 
DELF  {Archaol.)  a  quarry  or  mine  where  stone  or  coal  is 

dug.    Slat.  31  Eliz.  7. 
Delf   {Her.)  the  first  of  the  nine  abatements,  [vide 

Abaiementi 

DELIA  (Ant.)  Aaw,  a  quinquennial  festival  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  instituted  by  Tneseus  at  his  return  from  Crete,  in 
honour  of  Venus,  by  whose  assistance  he  had  met  with 
success  in  his  expedition.    Thu^,  L  3>  e.  1(H :  Callim, 

'    Hum,  in  Del.  ;  PitU.  in  Tket. 

DELICATE'ZZA  {Mui.)  Italian  for  delicacy,  as  con  <fe2i<»- 
/«»n,  with  delicacy  of  expression. 

DELIGATIO  {Snr^.)  from  de^  and  Ugo,  to  tie;  the  applica- 
tion of  bandages  lor  the  binding  up  of  wounds,  ulcm,  &c. 

DCLIMA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  12  Polyandriot 
Order  1  Mom^ynia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  penanik  five>leaved. — Coa. 

none. — Stah.  ^filaments  numerous ;  anthers  roundish. — 

Pf ST.  germ  superior ;  style  cylindric ;  etigma  simple. — 

Pan,  ftn-ry  larger ;  seeds  two. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Delipta  smr- 

msntosa,  seu  Peripu,  native  of  Ceylon. 
DELIQUA'TION  (Chem.)  from  defigwoy  to  melt,  [vide 
Sotutum] 

DELI'QUIUM  {Chem.)  or  deU^tteseence,  implies  a  sponta- 
neous solution  which  some  salts  experience  by  exposure  to 
the  air.    [vide  Chemistry] 

Dbliquium  {Med.)  vide  Syncope. 

DELI'RIUM  {Med.)  from  deUro,  to  rave  or  talk  idlr;  a 
febrile  symptom,  consisting  in  a  person's  acting  or  talking 
unreasonably. 

DELI'VERANCE  (Law)  a  term  used  by  the  clerk  in  court 
to  every  prisoner  who  puts  himself  on  his  trial  by  pleading 

'  not  gw'^t  U>  whom  ne  wishes  a  good  ddiveranee.—  To 
wige  deuverance,  to  give  security  that  a  thing  shall  be 
deliTti«d  op. 

DELITERY  (Low)  or  Gaol- Delivery,  a  term  applied  to  the 
sessions  at  the  Old  Batley,  by  wfaidi  the  gaol  is  delivered 

•  or  daared  of  the  prisoners. — Clerk  ^  the  deliveries,  an  offi- 
cer who  draws  up  nders  for  the  deuvering  stores  or  provi- 
■itfna,!— Detmerjr,  a  term  in  the  mint  imp^rii^  the  moneyi 
«^d(  have  be^  ooined  within  a  oeffMO  peri^ 


DELLIS  {MH.)  French  for  a  select  bodr  of  men  ft-om 
Albania,  who  Tolmiteer  to  serve  In  Grand  Seignior's 
army. 

DELOCATIO  {Surg.)  from  deanAloaUt  a  place;  a  dislo- 
cation, or  putting  any  part  out  of  its  proper  place,  partt- 
cularly  applied  to  the  bones  that  are  put  out  or  jmnt. 

DEfLPHICA  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  table  or  cupboard  with  three 
legs,  like  that  at  Delphos,  at  which  the  priestess  sat;,  who 

Sve  the  oracle. 
art,  1. 12.  ep.  67. 

Argmtuik  atque  aimim  turn  implex  DttfAka  pertaL  * 

Vet.  Intern.  Juv.  S?/. ;  Procop,  de  Bell.  Vandal,  c.  21. 
DELPHI'hflA  (Ant.)  AAftfM,  a  festival  at  Egina  in  honour 

of  the  Delphinian  oracle.    Pind.  Schol.  Olymp.  8.  ^ 
DELPHPNICM  {Bol.)  /iAOt'M,  a  plant;  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Dioscorides,  because  the  ftower  before  it  opens 
was  supposed  to  bear  some  resemblance .  to  a  dolphin, 
Dioscor.  1.  3,  c.  83,  84. 
Dblphimidh,  in  the  Linnean  fi^em,  a  genus  of  |dnntt, 
Class  12  Polyandria,  Order  3  Trigynia. 
Generic  Character.   Cal.  none. — Cor. /»0^aii  five.— Stah. 
^filaments  many ;  anthers  erect. — Pist.  eerms  three ;  stig- 
mas simple. — Per.  capsules  three ;  scms  very  many. 
Spedet.^  The  .species  are  perennials  or  annuals.   The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  perennials,  as  the — Delphinium 
ijUermedmm,  seu  americanumt  Falmated  Bee  Larknur, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Siboia  or  Tartary — De^i' 
nium  ^tuMf  seu  acoaitum.  Common  Bee  Larkspur,  na- 
tive of  Switzerland. — Delphinium  exaltatum,  seu  etatum, 
American  Larkspur,   llie  following  arc  the  principal 
annuals  i^Ddj^inium  eontolida,  seu  Gmsolidat  Branch- 
ing Larkspur. — Defyhinium  ambigium,  DoubUhl  Lark- 

r,  native  of  Barbaiy.  Cfiu.  Hist,  t  Dad,  Pempt. ; 
h.  Hi*t,t  Battk.Pin,t  Ger,  Heri,j  Park.  Theai.i 
Rail  Hilt,  t  TtMm.Itut. 
DELPHPNUS  (Ant.)  or  Ddphiwu,  an  ornament  on  vases, 
couches,  &c  in  the  likeness  of  a  dolphin.  The  same  nunc 
was  also  given  to  certain  pillars  in  the  middle  of  the  circus, 
which  bore  the  figureof  the  dolphin,  in  honour  of  Neptune. 
Plin.  I.  33*  c.  1 1 ;  Dio.  I.  49 ;  Terttdl.  de  Spectac.  c.  8. 
Delphinus,  Aa^,  a  leaden  machine  of  immense  weight, 
which  was  thrown  on  board  the  enemy's  ship,  during 
an  engagement,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  it.  It  was 
so  call«l  probably  because  it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  dol- 
phin, and  the  ship  which  carried  it  was  called  Aa^*^^. 
Thucyd,  1.  7 ;  Arutoph.  Schol.  Eqttit.  act.  2,  seen.  3  ;  Vi. 
truv.l.  10,  c.  13;  Poll.  Onom.}.  1,  c.  9 ;  Suidas.i  Gyrald, 
de  Navig,  c.  13;  S^^.  de  MiL  Nov,  L 3, ow5i  sSUma*. 
SoUn.  p.  570.  &c. 
DELPHiHira  (ZooL)  the  Dtdphin,  is  described  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  swifkest  of  all  animals,  either  by  land  or  sea; 
and,  according  to  Aristotle,  so  a^le  in  leaping,  that  it  will 
clear  i^ips.  Their  love  of  music,  and  attachment  to  the 
human  species,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  other 
writers.  According  to  Juvenal*  it  was  less  than  the  Bar- 
Isena. 

Jwh  sat.  10,  V.  14. 

The  dolphin  of  the  Nile  was  reckoned  no  less  an  enemy  to 
the  crocodile  than  the  ichneumon.  Herodot.  L  1,  &  2>l>; 
Arittot.  Hist.  Animal  1. 1,  c.  11,  &c. ;  Senec.  Nat.  Qftt^. 
].  4,  c.  2;  Plin.  1.  8,  c.  85;  J^an.  Hist.  Animal.  I  0, 
c  15 ;  Salmas  Solin.  p.  446. 
Delprihus,  a  ^nus  of  animals,  Class  MammaUat  Order  Ceie, 
having  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

Species.  The  roecies  are — Ddphinus  phoeamtt  the  Por- 
poise.—Defa^Aintu  delphia,  the  Dolphin. — 2>Mlimm 

-  Oreo,  the  Sword  Gran^vs,  the  dotMU  fin  of  iHtwh  le- 
■endileaascyiiMtw.      ^^jgjtj^ed  byGOOglC 


DiLPSiMiTS  (^riron.)  hx^U  or  hxptr,  a  coBstellation  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  having,  in  I^olem^'s  catalogue,  10 
stars,  in  TycholB  10,  Hevelius'  14,  and  m  Flamstead's  18. 
The  Dolphin  is  fabled  to  have  been  translated  to  heaven 
by  Neptune.  Arat.  Phanom.  v.  316;  Eratostken.  Charac- 
terismt;  Hygin.  Poet,  Astron.f  Manil.  Poet,  Asiron. ; 
Ptvlem,  Almag.  Nov*  1.  7,  c.  5 ;  Ricciol.  Almagest  Nov. 
L6. 

DETiPHYS  {Med.)  ^txtpl^^  the  uterug,  or  pudendum  mu- 

liebre.  » 
DE'LTA  (Ant.)  iif^Td,  the  Greek  letter  A. 
DELTOITJES  IMid.)  A>t«'»^'m,  from  Aat«,  the  Greek  letter 

A,  and  ti^,  likeness ;  the  name  of  a  very  thick  triangular 

muscle  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  forrtiing 

what  is  termed  the  stump  of  the  shoulder. 
Deltoidzs  {Bot.)  or  DeUoideuSf  deltoid ;  an  epithet  for  a 

leaf  which  has  something  of  the  figture  of  a  delta. 
DELVE  (Com.)  a  quantity  of  cods  dug  at  the  mine  or 

dIm  {Med,)  Human  blood. 

DE^MAGOGUE  {PolH,)  from  ^4/fra<.  the  populace,  and  «y«, 
to  lead ;  a  leader  of  the  people,  i.  e.  the  head  of  a  &ction. 

DEMAIN  {Lava)  or  demesne,  an  inheritance;  a  term  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  those  lands  which  the  lord  of  a 
manor  has  in  his  own  bands,  or  in  the  hands  of  his  lessee ; 
from  other  lands  of  the  said  manor  which  belong  to  freehold 
or  copy-hotd. — Andent'demain,  a  tenure  by  which  crown 
lands  were  held  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

DEMA'RCHUS  {Ant.)  infMLfx^y  from  fni^*^,  a  township  or 
village,  and  ^p^*;,  a  ruler;  the  name  of  a  magistrate  in  a 
borough,  particularly  of  NeapoJis  in  Greece.  Spartian.  in 
Adrian,  c.  19 ;  Turned.  Adv.  I.  29,  c.  12. 

DEMA'ND  {Law)  a  calling  upon  a  man  for  anjy  thin^  due. 
There  are  three  sorts  of  demands : — one  in  writing  without 
speaking,  as  in  every  Precipe  i  one  without  uTiting,  being 
a  verbal  demand  of  the  person  who  is  to  do  or  perform  the 
duty.  These  two  are  called  Demands  in  deed.  The  third 
is  a  Demand  in  law,  as  in  cases  of  entries  on  lands,  &c. 

I>£MA'NDANT  {Law)  the  pursuer  in  real  actions,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  plaintiff.    Co.  Lit.  127. 

DEME'ASE  {Law)  vide  Demise. 

DEME'NTIA  {Med.)  from  de  and  mens,  mind,  i.  e.  without 
mind ;  madness,  delirium,  absence  of  intellect. 

DEME'KSUS  {Bot.)  from  demer^o,  to  sink  down ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  which  are  sunk  or 
grow  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

DEME'SNE  {Lavj)  or  demeine,  vide  Dematn, 

DEMETRIA  {Ant.)  otherwise  called  CereaUa,  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  who  was  called  by  the  Greeks  A^ng^. 
PtdL  Onom.  I.  1 ,  c.  1 ;  Hestfchius. 

DE'MI  {Ant.)  Sk/aoi,  a  term  particularly  applied  to  the  town- 
ships into  which  all  Attica  was  divided. 

DE'MI  (Gram.)  a  term  which,  used  in  composition,  signifies 
hdlf,  as  demi-god,  &c. 

Demi'  {Cus.)  a  half-fellow  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Db'mi  {Her.)  y'ldc  Demy. 

DEMI-AI'R  {Man.)  vide  Demivolt. 

DEMI-CA'NNON  {Gunit.)  a  sort  of  great  gun  carrying  a 
ball  of  about  she  inches  in  diameter. 

DEMI-CHA'SE-BOOTS  {Cus,)  a  sort  of  riding  boots  for 
supimer. 

pEMI-CRO'SS  {Mar.)  an  instrument  for  taking  the  height 
of  the  eun'and  stars. 

DEMI-CU'LVElllNE  {Gunn.)  apieoe  of  ordnance,  varying 
in  loiffth  irom  nine  to  ten  feet,  and  in  the  diameter-  of  the 
bore  from  four  inches  and  a  half  to  four  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  It  requires  a  charge  from  six  to  seven  pounds 
of  powder,  and  a  ball  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

pEMI-prSTAKCE  IFort.)  the  distance  between  thp  out- 
murd  polygons  and  we  flank. 
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DEMI-DITONE  (Mas,)  the  same  as  Tiene  muwr, 
DEMI-GA'NTLET  {Surg.)  ft4>andage  used  in  settjng  ais>^ 

jointed  fingers. 
D£'MI-GOD  {Mt/th.)  heroes  who  we^  accounted  of  honan 

nature,  but  enrolled  among  the  gods. 
DEMI-GO'RGE  {Fort.)  half  the  gorge  or  entrance  into  the 
bastion,  but  not  taken  from  an^e  to  angle  where  the  Iws- 
tion  joins  the  courtin,  but  from  the  angle  at  the  flaok 
the  centre  of  the  bastion. 
DEMI-HAGUE  {Gunn.)  vide  Hague. 
DEMl-QUA'VER  {Mus.)  the  same  as  Semi-guaver, 
DEMI-SA'NG  {Law)  tlie  same  as  Half-blood. 
DEMI'SE  (Law)  D^Ussio,  a  letting  or  make  of  lands,  .tene- 
ments, &c.  by  lease  or  will.   2  Inst.  483.— Dnuic  and 
Re-demise,  a  conveyance  where  mutual  leases  are  made  from 
one  to  another  on  each  side.— i)«»tM«  of  the  King^  implies 
a  demise  or  transfer  of  his  crown,  dignity,  &c*  to  bis  royal 
successor  on  his  death.   It  is  therefore  equivalent  ta  lu 
death. 

DE'MIVOLT  {Man.)  one  of  the  seven  artificial  motions  of 
a  horse  when  bis  foreparts  are  more  raised  than  ia  the 
terra  a  terra,  but  tlie  motion  of  lus  1^  is  not  so  quick. 

DEMIU'RGI  {Ant.)  or  Damiurgt,  officers  among  tbe 
Achseans,  who  proposed  to  the  assembly  the  matter  « 
which  they  were  to  deliberate,  equivalent  to  the  speaker  in 
our  Parliament.   Ltv.  1.  32,  c.  22. 

DEMO'CRACY  {Polit.)  J'vfcatfwriW,  from the  peoj*! 
and  xpjsTiw,  to  exercise  power ;  a  form  of  govemioeDt  in 
which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  people  at  large, 
or  persons  chosen  from  among  them.    Arisiot.  \.3,  c.  8. 

DEMOCRATIS  theriaca  {Med.)  a  theriacB,  described  bj 
£tiu8.    Tetrad.  1,  scrm.  1,  c.  3. 

DEMOISE'LLE  (Mech.)  French  for  a  pavier's  instrument. 

DEMONCCRACY  {Theol.)  from  a  demon,  and^^i- 

Ttitt,  government;  the  government  or  influence  of  deriU. 

DEMONSTRA'TIO  {Rhet.)  UM'i.  caUed  also  Ostentio,  a 
mode  of  pronunciation,  or  figure  of  speech,  so  clear  sod 
evident,  as  to  set  the  thing,  as  it  were,  bfrforc  the  ey«of 
the  hearers.  Cic.  ad  Herenn.  1.  3,  c.  IS;  Quitdil.  l.% 
c.  10,  Ac;  Georg.  Trapez,  Rhet.  1.4;  Aquila.  Rom.deFig- 
p.  186. 

DEMONSTRATION  {Math.)  a  proof,  or  chain  of  argu- 
ment, founded  on  self-evident  or  admitted  principles.  I> 
monstrations  are  geometrical,  which  are  proved  fironi  the 
elements  of  Euchd;  or  nuchanical,  when  proved  fromtbe 
rules  of  mechanics. 

Dehomstbation  {Lo^.)  a  chain  of  deductkm,  so  powerfol 
as  to  produce  an  invmcible  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  propou^ 
lion.  Demonstrations  are  either  positive  or  negative  > 
priori,  or  i  posteriori.— ^4  positive  Demonstration  is  one 
which,  proceeding  by  positive  or  affirmative  propositio4 
ends  in  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated.~j4  negative  Dfx^' 
stration  is  that  whereby  a  thing  is  ^own  to  be  true,  bj 
proving  the  absurdity  of  a  contrary  supposition.— i)ew>* 
stration  ^  priori  is  that  whereby  an  effect  is  proved  fromi 
cause,  or  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  sometlung,  previouilf 
proved,  whether  a  cause  or  an  antecedent.— /^monttratiM 
d  posteriori,  is  one  whereby  either  a  cause  is  proved  &on 
an  effect,  or  a  conclusion  by  something  posterior,  either 
an  effect  or  a  consequent. 

DEMO'NSTRATIVE  {Rliet.)  one  of  the  genera  or  kioda  of 
eloquence  used  in  panegjrrics,  invectives^  &C.  Qits^ 
1.  3,  c.  7. 

DEMO'NTER  {Mil.)  French  for  laming  a  horse,  or  othe^ 

wise  rendering  it  unfit  for  service. 
DEMOTI'VUS  dapms  {Med.)  sudden  death. 
DEMPSTER  {Law)  vide  Deemster— Dempster  of  mrU 

another  name  in  Scotland  for  the  common  hangman. 
DEMULCE'NTJ  A  Medicamenta  {Med.)  are  me<£cine8 which 

reader  the  acrimonious  humours  ^    T  ^ 
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DEMIPRRAGE  {Com  )  an  allowance  to  a  master  of  a  sliip 
for  Btayiag  in,a  port  longer  than  the  titne  first  appointed. 

DEMU'KRER  {Laxv)  a  pause  or  stop  upon  a  point  of  diffi- 
culty, which  must  be  determined  by  the  court  before  any 
farther  proceedings  can  be  had  in  any  action.  Demurrers 
are  general  where  no  particular  cause  is  sliowDj  or  special 
where  the  particular  causes  of  demurrer  are  set  forth. 

DE'MY  {Her,)  an  epithet  for  any  charge  that  is 
bornei  lialf,  as  a  dcray-lion,  m  the  annexed 
figure.  "  He  beareth,  or,  a  demy<Uonj  ram- 
pant, gules.    Name  Mallory," 

Dem'y  (Cuj.)  vd  e  Demi. 

Pemy'  (Com.)  the  name  of  paper,  of  particular 
^mensions,  as  it  comes  from  the  manufactu- 
rer. .  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  lialf  the  size  of  a  sheet  of 
columbier. 

DEN  and  Strand  {Archaol.)  liberty  for  a  ship  to  run  aground, 

or  come  ashore. 
DE'NA  {Arehaol.)  a  term  In  Doomsday-Book  ftx  a  hollow 

place  between  two  hilla. 
DiNARIATA  terree  (Arehaol.)  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre 

of  land. 

DENA'RII  de  Caritate  {Ecc.)  customary  oblations  made  by 
parochial  churches  to  the  cathedral  or  mother  church. 

DeNA'RIUS  {Ant.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  pertaining  to 
the  number  of  ten,  as  Denaria  Jistufa,  conduit  pipes  ten 
feet  long  ;  and  Denaria  ceremoniis,  ceremonies  which  were 
observed  for  ten  days.  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.  Denarius 
signified  particularly  a  Roman  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
eightpence  in  our  money,  marked  with  the  leter  X,  to  sig- 
nify tea  asses.  It  was  of  the  same  weight  with  the  attick 
drachm  or  groat,  and  was  reckoned  for  some  time  at  four 
Sesterces. 

Denarius  {Archoeol.)  an  old  name  for  the  English  penny, 
in  French  denier. — Denarius  Dei,  God's  Penny,  or  Earnest 
Money  given  and  received  by  the  pardes  to  contracts. — 
Jpenarius  S.  Petri,  Peter-Pence,  an  annual  payment  from 
ereiy  family  of  one  penny  to  the  pope. — Denarius  tertius 
comttatus,  a  third  part  or  penny,  reserved  for  the  Earl  of 
the  county,  from  fines  and  other  profits  of  the  County- 
Courts. 

DE^BERA  (Arehaol.)  a  place  for  the  runnings  of  hogs. 

DEfNCHED  (Her.)  the  same  as  Indented,  ' 

DE^DE  (Bot.)  the  oriental  name  fbr  a  species  of  Ricinus, 
caQed  also  Abelmoluch. 

DENDR ACHATES  (Min.)  ^^ax«r«,  a  precious  stone  of 
the  agate  kind,  with  stredts  like  the  branches  of  a  tree  in 
it.    Orph.  de  Lnpid.t  Flirt.  1.  37,  c.  10. 

DENDRITIS  (imn.)  Ar^rrK,  a  precious  stone  mentioned  by 
Pliny.    Nat.  Hist.  1.  17,  c.  10. 

DENDROCI'SSOS  (Bot,)  a  kmd  of  ivy  growing  by  itself, 
like  other  trees. 

DENDROI'DES  {Bot.)  from  fa^-f^,  a  tree,  and  fSkj,  a  like- 
ness ;  a  nam^  for  plants  which  grow  like  trees. 

DENDROLrBANUS  (Bot.)  from  Jififm,  a  tree,  and  a^Smmc, 
frankincense;  the  herb  Rosemary. 

DENDRCyLOGY  (^Bot.)  from  ^r^w,  a  tree,  and  Ajy»(,  a 
discourse ;  a  treatise  or  discourse  on  trees. 

PENDROMA'LACHE  {Bot.)  from  fai^  and  /Mixn*  the 
mallow :  a  name  for  the  Malva  arborescens. 

DENDRCyMETER  (Mech.)  from  3i'^^,  a  tree,  and 
a  measure ;  an  instrument  for  measuring  trees. 

DENDRCPHORI  (Ant.)  from  cftL»Jj>.»,  a  tree,  and  ^if#,  to 
<»rry ;  those  who  carried  branches  of  trees  in  the  solemn 
processions  which  were  made  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Syl- 
vanus,  Cybele,  or  any  other  god.  They  were  also  em- 
ployed  in  cutting  down  and  collecting  wood,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  several  inscriptions  on  basso  relievos,  marbles,  &c. 
Cod.  Tkeodos.  de  Pagan,  et  Tempi.  I.  14,  tit.  B;  Voss.  de 
Idolol.  1. 1,  c.  SO ;  Tumeb,  Adv.  L  29,  c.  16 ;  Unat,  de  Not, 
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Roman,apud  Gnro.  Tket.' Antiq.  torn.  II,  p.63S;  Spon, 

Misc.  Erudit.  Ant.  sect.  2,  art.  11,  p.  56. 
DE'NEB  (Astron.)  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  tail,  is  the 

name  of  the  bright  star  in  the  Lion's  tail:  . 
DENICA'LESj^rifT  (Ant.)  a  kind  of  solemnity  on  the  tenth 

day  in  the  house  where  a  person  bad  died,  for  the  purpose 

of  cleansing  it. 

DENIE'R  (Numis.)  one  of  the  earliest  French  coins,  so 
called  from  the  Iiatin  denarius,  answering  nearest  to  our 
penny.  They  were  first  made  of  silver,  but  afterwards 
with  an  alloy  of  copper,  or  altogether  of  copper,  untir they 
finally  fell  into  disuse.  The  denier  was  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  sol,  and  was  either  Parisois, 
i.  e.  Parisian,  or  made  at  Paris, 
or  ToumoiSt  i.  e.  made  at 
Tournaye,  the  former  of  which 
was  worth  a  quarter  more  than 
the  latter.  The  annexed  figure 
is  a  representation  of  a  Denier 
in  the  time  of  Pepin ;  on  tlie  obverse  the  inscription  PE- 
PINUS,  and  on  ue  reverse  R.  F.  i.  e.  Rex  Francorum  s 
the  import  of  the  marks  on  these  coins  is  not  known. 
Blanch.  Trait.  Hist. 

DE'NIZEN  {Laxn)  i,  e.  donaison ;  an  alien  bom  who  has  ob- 
tained, ex  donatione  regis,  letters  patent  to  make  him  an 
English  subject. 

DENODATIO  (Med.)  from  denodo,  to  loosen;  dissolution. 

DENOMINA'NS  (Log.)  vide  Denominativum. 

DENOMINATI'VUM  (Log,)  the  name  for  any  term  that  is 
derived  from  another,  as  prudent  from  prudence,  which  is 
called  Denominans  $  and  tne  word  for  the  thing  or  person 
denominated  prudoit,  as  a  man,  &c,  is  termed  Denomi- 
natum. 

DENOMINATOR  of  a  Jraction  (Aritk.)  that  part  of  a  frac- 
Uon  which  stands  below  the  line  of  separation,  and  deno- 
minates or  denotes  the  number  of  parts  into  which  thie  in- 
te^r  is  divided,  as  in  10  is  the  denominatw. — Deno- 
mtnator  of  any  proportion  u  the  quotient  arising  from  any 
division  of  such  a  ratio  by  its  consequent. 

DENOMINATUM  (Log.)  vide  Denominativum, 

DE  non  decimando  (Imw)  a  modus  to  be  discharged  of  tithes. 
— De  non  residential  vide  De. — De  novo  damust  vide  De. 

DENS  (Anat.)  quasi  edens,  from  edo,  to  eat,  or  from  SAk, 
•Atnt,  a  tooth,  &c* 

Dsns  eanhnu  (Bt^,)  the  PanicuM  of  Linnanis. — Dens  cants, 
the  Erythronium  of  Linnms. — Dens  Leonis,  the  Andea 
crocea  ;  the  Apargia  hispida,  hirta,  ef  canubialist  &c* ;  the 
Htfoseris  Jietidoi  radiatOt  et  Utcidof  and  the  Hypocheris  hel- 
vetica. 

DENSE  (Bot.)  densus;  an  epithet  for  a  panicle  having  an 
abundance  of  fiowers  very  close. 

DE'NSHlRiNG  (Husband.)  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the 
turf  of  land,  and,  when  it  is  dry,  laying  it  on  heaps  and 
burning  it  to  ashes,  which  is  so  called  from  Devonshu-e,  the 
place  where  this  was  first  done. 

DE'NSITAS  (Med.)  ■rvxrariK,  from  densus,  thick.  Denseness 
is  sometimes  opposed  to  rarilas,  thinness,  and  then  signi- 
fies closeness,  or  compactness.   Hippoc.  I.  5,  sph.  62. 

DEfKBlTY  (PAy.)  that  property  in  bodies  by  which  they 
contain  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  under  a  certain  bulk 
or  magnitude. 

DE'NTAGRA  (Surg.)  U^tri^fa,  from  «^  a  tooth,  and 
ttyf*,  a  capture ;  a  surgeon's  instrument  or  ibrceps  ibr 
extracting  teeth. 

DENTX'LIS  Lapis  (Med.)  the  tartareous  and  tophaceous 
matter,  which,  being  formed  of  a  coagulation  of  ^reoiis' 
particles,  adheres  to  the  teeUt,  and  u  consolidated  into 
almost  a  stony  hardneds. 

DENTA'LIUM  (Con.)  the  Dog-Kke  TooA 
ammals.  Class  Vermes,  Order  3ijM|fited  by 
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i^neric  Character*   Anmal  a  Terebella.— univalve, 

tubular,  and  ojpen  at  both  ends. 
^pttMf.   The  pnndpal  ipecies  are  the — Dentalitm  etU^, 
imer^mt«m,  glahum,  &c. 
DENTA'RIA  {Bol,)  from  dens^  a  tooth,  so  called  because 
iu  root  b  denticul&ted ;  Septfoil  toothwort  uid  Coralwort. 
Dentaria,  in  the  Linnean  tyttem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  15 
TetrodtptanUa,  Order  3  Siiiquosa,  Natural  Order  of  Silt- 
guosa. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
four-petalled. — St  am.  ^ments  six;  an<A»-«  cordate. — 
— PiST.  germ  oblong ;  style  very  short ;  stigma  obtuse. 
— -Pbr.  silique  long  ;  see^  many. 

Species.  The  S|>ecie8  are  perenniBls,  as  the— 'Dentaria 
enneaphyUot  Nioe-leaved  Toothwort ;  coralloideSy  seu  ce- 
ratia,— 'Dentaria  Bulhifera,  Bulbiferous  Toothwort,  or 
Coralwort.-— Dtfnf aria  pinnata.  Seven-leaved  Toolhworti 
—fDentaria  pentaphyUa^  Five-leaved  Tootbwort. 
Dentaria  is  also  the  Lathrea  squamaria  and  Toxzia  alptna. 
OENTA'RIUS  (•Surf.)  j^nxit,  a  physician  or  surgeon  who 

professes  the  art  of  drawing  and  curing  the  teeth.  GaLad 

Thrnsyb.  C.24. 

DGNTARPA'GA  [Surg.)  from  »^f,  a  tooth,  and  Mfni^*,  to 
fasten  upon;  an  instrument  for  drawing  teeth. 

DENTArrUS  {Bat.)  toothed,  an  epithet  for  a  root ;  radix 
deatata,  a  root  consisting  of  a  concatenation  of  jtunts  re- 
semblioff  a  necklace ;  dentatam  ./^Aum,  a  toothed  loif, 
having  norizontal  points,  with  a  space  between  eadi, 

Drhtatds  {Med.)  from  dentt  a  tooth,  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck ;  so  caUed  from  its  having  a  tooth-like  process 
at  Its  upper  part. 

D^NTE'LLA  Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Mohogjfnia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal,  perianth  five-parted.— Cor.  one- 
petalled.— STAM.,/£/afltfn/«  five;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  stiyle  cylindrical ;  stigmas  two.— Per.  o^- 
stde  globular ;  seeds  many. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  the — Dentella  r^ienSf  na- 
tive of  Carolina. 
DENTELLA'RIA  (fiof.)  from  denteUa,  a  little  tooth;  the 
herb  Toothwort,  the  Knoxia  xelanica  and  Plumbago  eu- 
ronea  of  Lionsus. 
DE'nTES  (Anat.)  vide  Teeth. — Denies  sapientiee,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  two  double  teeth  behind  the  rest;  so  called 
because  they  come  when  persons  are  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity. 
DE'NTiCLE  {Arehit.)  vide  Dentil. 

DENTICULATUS  (Bot.)  toothletted,  i.  e.  having  small 
teeth  or  notches;  an  epithet  foraleuf,  as  in  the  Hyperts. 

DE'NT(L  {Arehit.)  Denticulus,  which  signifies  Htin^ly  a 
little  tooth,  is  applied  to  a  member'  of  a  cornice,  square, 
and  cut  out  at  convenient  distances,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
form  of  a  set  of  teeth.  Vitruv.  1.  1,  c.  3;  Bald.  Lex. 
Vitruv. 

HENTI'DUCUM  (Med.)  from  dent,  a  tooth,  and  dueOf  to 

draw ;  an  initrument  for  drawing  of  teeth. 
DENTIFRPCIUM  {Med.)  ^^rr^r^^,  dentrifice;  amedi- 

cioe  for  rubbing  the  teeth,  and  purging  them  from  sordes. 

DENTILLA'RIA  {Bot.)  from  denttcuUi,  a  little  tooth;  a 
name  for  the  Plumbago  quorundam^  l.eadwort. 

DENTISCAOiPIUM  {Surg.)  •A»T»yAMf<»,  from  rffiw,  a  tooth, 
and  sralpOt  to  scrape ;  a  surgeon's  instrument  for  cleansing 

'  the  teeth. 

DENTl'TIO  {Med.)  ^<^r.^.  from  dentio,  to  breed  teeth. 
Dentition  ;  the  breeding  of  the  teeth  in  children. 

DE'NTQ  {Med.)  from  dens^  a  tooth ;  one  whose  teeth  are 
raised  and  prominent  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  ■ 

DENTODUtUM  {Med.)  vide  Deniiducum. 

DENUDA'Tj^  {Bat.)  the  seventli  of  Lionsus*  Natural 
Orders,  comprehending  some  grsera  of  flowers  that  apgtear 


at  a  different  time  from  their  leaves,  and  therefbie  have  a 

naked  appearance,  as  the  Colchtcttm. 

DENUDATIO  {Med.)  y«>rwtc  from  denudo,  to  make  bare; 
a  term  applied  to  parts  that  are  laid  bare  by  tbeflei^  beii^ 
torn  from  them. 

DEO'BSTRUENTIA  {Med.)  from  de  and  oUtruo,  U  ob- 
struct ;  medicinn  that  are  exhibited  with  a  view  of 
ing  any  obstructions. 

DE'ODAND  {Law)  i.e.  Deo  dandum;  anything  forfeited 
to  the  kin^,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and  distributed  ia 
alms  by  his  high  almoner,  is  the  forfeiture  commonly  le- 
vied on  the  personal  chattel  of  any  person  that  has  beoi 
tlie  immediate  occasion  of  the  death  of  any  reasonable 
creature.  Fleta,  1.  1,  c.  25 ;  Bract.  1.  3,  c.  5 ;  1  H.  P.  C. 
419;  3  Inst.  57. 

DE  onerando  pro  rata  portione  {Lava)  a  writ  whi<^  lies  for 
one  that  is  distruned  for  a  rent  that  ought  to  be  paid  by 
others  proportionably  with  him. 

DEOPPILA  NTIA  {Med.)  from  de  find  oppilo,  to  stop  op; 
medicines  which  serve  to  open  obstructions. 

DEO'XIDIZING  rays  {Chem.\  rays  of  light  which  wcie 
supposed  to  deprive  metals  of  their  oxides. 

DEPALA'TIO  {Ant.)  a  term  used  by  Vitruvius  to  expnit 
the  increments  or  increases  in  the  length  of  the  day. 

TO  DEPA'RT  (CArm.)  a  particular  operation,  wherd>ytbe 
particles  of  silver  are  made  to  depart  or  separate  firom  gold, 
when  being  before  melted  in  the  same  mass  they  coiud  be 
separated  no  other  way. 

Depart  {Law)  vide  Departure. 

DEPAOItERS  {Chem.)  artisu  who  part  and  purify  the  pre- 
cious  metals  from  the  coarser  sort. 

DEPA'RTUR  E  {Law)  or  depart  f  ram  the  jUea,  is  when  a  man 
pleads  in  bar  of  action,  and  reply  being  thereto  made,  he 
shows  another  matter,  contrary  to  his  first  plea. — Departure 
in  spite  of  the  court,  is  when  the  defendant  appears  to  tlie 
action  brought  against  him,  and  makes  a  default  aflerwards. 

Departure  (Afar.)  the  easting  or  westing  of  a  ship  with 
respect  to  the  meridian  it  departed  or  sailed  from. 

Dbparturb  of  gold  and  silver  {Metal.)  the  parting  «  di- 
viding of  those  metals  from  others  that  are  coarser. 

DEPA'SCENS  (Med.)  from  depasco,  to  eat  down  ; 

is  an  epithet  for  a  putrid  ulcer  corroding  and  spreading  it- 
self over  the  adjacent  parts.    Gal.  in  llipp.  1.  6.  aph.  4£. 

DEPE'NDENS  (Bot.)  from  dcpendot  to  hang  from,  dependent, 
hanging  down,  pointing  towards  the  ground :  an  epithet 
for  a  teaf,  and  also  applied  to  the  sleep  of  plants,  when 
the  leaves  which  are  erect  in  the  day  hang  down  in  the  night. 

DEPEKDITIO  (Med.)  [vide  Abortus'} 

DEPE'RIR  (Mil.)  a  Frencli  term  applied  to  an  army  wasting 
away  by  disease,  or  any  other  accident. 

DEPE'STA  {Ant.)  /flr-ff*..  wine  vessels  which  the  Sabioea 
in  their  sacrifices  used  to  set  upon  the  tables  of  their  gods. 
Varr.de  Ling.  Lot.  1.4,  cQSyAthen.  1.11,  c.  5;  Afer. 
Gen.  Dier.  1.  3,  c.  10;  Stwdi:  Antig.  Conviv.  I.  2,  c.  27. 

DEPETmO  {Med.)  from  de  and  jtetigo,  a  running  scab;  s 
ring  worm  or  tetter. 

DEPHLEGMATIO  {Med.)  from  rf^  and  pA/^im,  pUnm ; 
the  operation  of  rectifying  or  freeing  spints  from  weir 
watenr  parts, 

DEPHLEGMATION  (Chem.)  the  depriving  any  liquid  of 
the  superfluous  water  it  may  contain,  which  has  the  effisct 
of  concentration;  in  this  manner  sulphuric  acid  is  de- 

Ehlegmated  by  boiling,  when,,  for  a  time,  it  loeea  nothing 
ut  water. 

DEPHLOGPSTICATED  air  {Chem.)  another  name  for 

Oxygen. 

DEPILA'TIO  (Med.)  a  ftlHng  o^  or  deOuxioo  of 

the  hair. 

DEPILATO'RIUM  {Med.)^,'f^f^,  fnm.de  and  tt&u>  luur; 
a  medicine  which  deitroj^^^^      O  O  Q  Ic 
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D6PPUS  (MnL)  SJK  vide  Mipoecia. 
.  DEPLOYMENT  (MU.)  in  French  depUiument,  the  act  of 
unfolding  or  expanding  any  given  body  of  men  to  as  to 
extrad  its  front. 

DEPLUMATIO  {Med.)  v^iWh,  from  de  and  pW.  a 
feather ;  a  disease  of  the  eydids,  which  causes  the  hair  (o 
fall  oit    AH*  Tetrnh.  %  senn.  3.  c.  78. 

DEPCVNENT  {Lam^  one  who  gives  infonnatimi  on  oath  be- 
fore a  magistrate. 

DcpOMEHT  wr6  {Gram.)  a  verit  which  has  an  active  signi- 
ficadon,  but  a  passive  termination.  It  is  so  called  because 
deponit  it,  lays  ande  its  passive  participle  future  in  das. 
Ittd.Ong.}.U  C.8. 

DEPONTA'NI  iAnt.)  old  men  past  threescore  years  of  age, 
and  no  longer  tit  for  public  service.  They  were  so  called 
frmn  the  pontett  or  narrow  boards,  over  which  the  people 
passed  into  the  septa  or  aoiiiaf  when  they  went  to  give 
their  votes ;  so  that  persons  who  were  disqualiSed  were 
said  to  be  ^  ponte  dejecti.  Fett.  in  Sexigenarios.  Non. 
1.  12,  c.  22 ;  Manut.  de  I^g.  c.  7  ;  Sigon.  de  Ant.  Jur. 
Cw.  Rom.  1.  I,  c.  17. 

DEPOPULATORES  agronm  {Arckaol.)  a  term  applied 
to  great  oflenders,  who,  as  it  were,  unpe<^iledj  and  laid 
waste  the  lands. 

DEPORTATION  {Ant.)  a  severe  sort  of  banishment  among 
the  Honians,  which  consisted  in  sending  the  offender  to  a 
distant  island,  confiscating  all  his  property,  and  depriving 
him  of  all  his  ranlc  and  dignity.  It  was  distinguished  from 
Heiegatio,  in  which  the  estate  of  the  exile  was  not  touched. 
Dio.  1.  57  J  Ulp.  1.1,  §  deportntos  ff,  de  legal,  3  ;  Rhodig. 
Ant.  Lea.  1.  27,  c.  15:  ManuL  de  Leg.  c.  23. 

DEl'O'SIT  (Com.)  any  thing  given  by  way  of  security,  as 
the  deposit-money  on  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

DEPOSl'TlON  (Lato)  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  who,  on 
that  account*  is  called  thf  depwent,  which  is  taken  down, 
and,  after  beingread  over,  and  signed  by  him,  is  admitted 
as  evidence.  D^oeition  in  also  the  information  given  on 
oath  before  a  magistrate.  Deposit  'nm  is  likewise  taken  in 
du  sense  of  depriving  of  a  dignity  [vide  Degradation'^  ; 
and  also  for  a  man's  death ;  Diet  depotitiomSf  the  day  of 
one's  death. 

DEPOnr  {Mil.)  in  French  depSt,  any  particular  place  in 
whic^  military  stores  are  deposited ;  also  a  place  of  recep- 
tion tor  recruits,  or  detached  parties  belonging  to  different 
regimenu ;  and,  in  a  fortification,  a  particular  place  at  the 
tau  of  the  trenches  out  of  the  reach  of  the  canon  where 
the  benegers  assemble. 

DEPOUI'LLE  {Mil.)  or  mettre  en  depouiUe,  French  for 
•trij^iog  a  cannon,  when  it  has  been  cast,  of  its  matting, 
clay,  &c. 

DEPREHE'NSIU  {Med.)  from  depreiiendo,  to  catch  un- 
awares ;  the  epilepsy  is  so  called  from  the  suddenness  with 
which  persons  are  seized  with  it. 

DEPRE'SSED  Gun  (Ghrn.)  any  piece  of  ordnance  having 
its  mouth  depressed  below  the  horizontal  line. 

DEPRE'SSIO  (Med.)  tr^XKnt,  from  deprimo,  to  press 
down,  depression  :  when  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  forced 
inwards  by  fracture,  tliey  are  said  to  be  depressed. 

DEPRE'SSION  (Mil.)  the  placing  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
so  that  its  shot  be  thrown  under  the  point  blank  lioe. 

DiPBisaioir  of  an  Equation  {A^eb.)  the  reducing  an  e<jua- 
tion  to  lower  degrees,  as  a  biquadratic  to  a  cubic  equation, 
or  a  cubic  to  a  qiuidratic ;  as  if,  in  the  equation  x3  —  6 
-(•lljr  —  6^0,  it  be  discovered  that  jc  is  equal  to 2, 
th^  x  —  3  will  be  the  divisor,  with  which,  if  the  equation 
be  divided,  it  is  dqiressed  to  the  quadratic  x*  —  4  x  -f 
3  s  0;  Uie  two  roots  of  which  are  1  and  3. 

DapRBssiON  of  a  star  {Asfron.)  or  of  the  Sun,  Sfc.  belaai  the 
korixottf  is  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  horizon  below, 
and  is  measured  by  an  arc  of  the  vertical  circle  or  azhnuth 


poasing  tfarou^  the  star,  intercepted  betweoi  t&e  star  aid 

the  horizon. 

Deprkssiom  of  the  Pole  {Mar.)  is  said  of  a  person  sailing  ar 
travelling  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  because  so  many 
degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer  the  Equator  so  many-  de- 
grees will  the  Pole  be  nearer  the  Horizon. — Depretaon  of 
the  msible  Horixan,  m  din  of  the  Horizont  its  sinking  or 
dipping  below  the  true  norizontal  plane 

by  the  observer's  eye  h&ng  above  the  ■  — ^  U. 

surfiice  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  annexed  Ts.^ 
figure ;  suppose  the  eye  to  be  at  E,  then  is  /  V 

A  E  the  height  above  the  surface  of  the  M 
earth  whose  centre  is  C,  E  A  is  the  true 
horizon,  £  h  the  visible  horizon  lower  than  the  former  by 
the  angle  H  E    by  reason  of  the  elevation  of  the  eye. 

DspREssiov  of  a  jdanet  {Attrol.)  is  when  the  planet  is  in  a 
sign  opposite  to  its  exaltation. 

DEPRE'SSOR  (Anat.)  from  deprimo,  to  pull  or  draw  down; 
a  term  applied  to  several  muscles,  because  they  depress 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  fastened;  as  Depreuor  aite 
Nasi,  that  draws  the  upper  lip  and  the  aUe  Nasi  down. — 
Depressor  Avguli  Orist  that  pulls  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
downward. — Depressor  OeuU,  the  same  as  the  Eeaut  (n- 
Jerinr  oculi,  SfC, 

DEFRES.SO'RIUM  {Surg.)  the  name  of  an  instrument  used 
for  depressing  the  Dura  Mater  after  the  operation  for  the 
Trepan. 

DEPRE'SSUS  {Bot.)  depressus,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  which 

is  hollow  in  the  middle,  or  having  the  disk  more  depressed 

than  the  sides,  in  distinction  from  convexus  and  compressus. 

It  is  applied  to  succulent  plants  only. 
DE'PRIMENS  {Med.)  from  deprimo,  to  depress;  the  name 

of  a  muscle  which  depresses  the  external  Ear, 
DEPRIVATION  {Lavo)  a  depriving,  or  taking  away,  as 

when  a  parson,  vicar,  &c.  is  deposed  from  his  prefeiment. 

Deprivations  are  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  Deprvoaiio  a  bent' 
,ficio,  when  the  person  is  wholly  deprived  of  his  living  i 

and  Deprivatio  ab  t^cw,  where  he  u  for  ever  deprived  of 

his  orders,  wliicji  is  also  called  Deposition  and  Degradation. 

[vide  D^radation"] 
DEPTH  {Mil.)  is  the  number  of  men  that  are  in  a  file; 

which  of  a  squadron  is  three,  and  of  a  battalion  hx. 
Drpth  of  a  tau  (Mar.)  the  extent  of  the  square  sails  from 

the  head-rope  to  the  foot-rope. 
DEPURATION  {Chem.)  from  depuro,  to  purify;  is  the 

purging  a  body  of  all  the  lees,  faeces,  &c. 
Depuration  (^'urg*.)  the  cleansing  of  a  wound  of  all  foul 

matter. 

DEPURATO'RIA  Febris  {Med.)  from  de  md  purus,  pure; 
a  name  given  by  Sydenham  to  a  fever  which  prevailed 
during  the  years  1601  and  1664. 

DEPUTATi  (  Ant.)  1.  Armourers,  or  makers  of  amis. 
Novel.  85  ;  Basil,  Ec  1.  57.  2.  Active  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  army,  particularly  on  the  field  of 
battle,  when  tbey  carried  away  the  wounded,  and  waited 
upon  them.  Leo.  Consiilut.  3 ;  PandroU.  Nofit.  Dignit. 
Imp.  Orient,  c.  65.  apud  Grtev.  Thes.  Antiq.  torn,  iii.  7. 

DE'l'UTY  {MU.)  a  person  appointed  by  commisMon  to  act 
for  another,  as  Deputy-Barrack- Master,  D^uty-Commis- 
saries,  Deputy  Judge  Advocate,  tic 

DE  quibus  tur  disseisin  {Imvb)  a  writ  of  Entry.  F.  K..B:  TS). 

TO  DERAIGN  {Laxo)  from  tlie  French  depaigner^  signifies, 
I.  To  confound,  or  put  out  of  its  course,  as  drraigfiment, 
or  departure  from  religion.  Stat.  33  lien.  8,  c.  2.  To 
prove,  as  **  To  deraign,  a  rig^t,  a  warranty,  &«.'■'  3.  Brit- 
ton  applies  the  terra  to  a  summons  challenged  aa  defective; 
and  Skene  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  waging,  or  making  of  law. 

DE'RAS  {Alchem.)  a  sheep  skin ;  m  the  title  of  a  book 
in  Alchemy  treating  of  tlie  art  of  making  sold  of  baser 
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'  DERBIA  (Med.)  a  name  given  bj  some  sui^ona  to  the 

DE'HELICT  (Law)  derelictus,  forsaken,  or  lefb;  dereUet  lands, 
lands  which  the  sea  has  suddenly  )efl;  derelict  ^oods,  as 
spirits  and  tobacco,  which  are  liable  to  duties  as  if  legally 
imported ;  derelict  ships,  vessels  forsaken  at  sea. 

DERIVATJO  {Med.)  >rap«xiTi«r>(,  irom  derivo,  to  draw  from ; 
is  when  a  humour,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  evacuated 
at  the  part  affected,  is  attracted  thence  and  discharged  at 
some  more  proper  place  in  its  vicinity. 

DERI'VATIVE  {Gram.)  any  word  which  takes  its  origin 
from  another  called  the  primthx,  as  manhood,  deity,  &c. 
The  word  derivative  is  also  an  example,  bang  derived  from 
the  Latin  rivus,  a  channel  or  source. 

DEPRIVE  {Mar.)  French  for  the  driving  of  a  ship. 

DE'RMA  (Med.)  <ftp^«,  the  skin. 

DERMATCVDES  (Med.)  tiftburuhit  from  Ap^,  skin,  and 

f!l^e«,  likeness,  resembling  skin  or  leather;  an  epiUiet  applied 

to  the  dura  mater, 
DERMATOLOGIA  (Mfrf.)  from  Htfim,  the  skin,  and  Ao-^s, 

a  discourse ;  a  treatise  on  the  skin. 
DERME'STES  (Ent.)  the  Leather  Eater,  a  genus  of  Insects 

of  the  Hemipterous  Order. 

Generic  Character.  Antenna  clavate,  the  club  perfoliate. 
— Thorax  convex. — Head  inflected  and  hid  under  the 
Thorax. 

Species.  Insects  of  this  tribe  are  distinguished,  into  those 
which  have  jaws  bifid,  and  those  which  have  the  jaw 
one  toothed,  called  by  Fabricius  apate.  The  larva,  or 
grubs,  of  this  tribe,  devour  dead  bodies,  skins,  leather, 
and  almost  Einy  anitnal  substance,  being  exceedingly  de- 
structive in  muspums  and  libraries.  They  are  of  a  iength- 
ened  oval  shape,  with  more  or  less  hair  on  the  body. 
The  most  familiar  species  are  the  Dermestes  lardarius 
and  pe/H'!. 

DE'ROLITE  (Mil.)  French  for  the  total  overthrow  of  an 
army. 

DE'RRICK  (Mech.)  a  contrivance  to  serve  the  temporary 
purpose  of  a  crane  for  hoisting  up  goods. — Derrick,  in 
French  martinet  d'artimon,  a  -tackle  used  at  the  outer 
quarts  of  a  raizen-yard,  consisting  of  a  double  and  single 
block. 

DE'RUIS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  womu  of  the  Order  MoUutea, 
having  a  cylindrical  body,  a  terminal  mouth,  and  two 
fleelers :  it  inhabits  the  coast  of  Pembrokediire. 

DE'RSE  (Med.)  an  occult  fume  or  vapour  of  tlie  earth, 
firom  whence  all  ligneous  substances  nave  their  rise  and 
growth.    Paracel.  Pkilos.  ad  Athenian.  1. 3,  text.  4. 

DE'RTRON  {Med.)  %por,  from  Ap<^  the  skin;  the  omen- 
tum, or  peritoneum,  so  named  from  its  skinlike  consistence. 

DE'RVISE  (Theol.)  an  order  of  religious  persons  among 
the  Turks  who  practise  great  austerities  on  themselves. 

DESA'RMER  (Gun.)  a  French  term  which  signifies  literally 
to  disarm,  but  when  applied  to  a  piece  of  ordnance  it  im- 
ports to  draw  the  charge  out,  or  altogether  to  dismount 
It. 

DE'SCANT  {Mus.)  a  term  used  by  old  musical  writers  to 
*  denote  the  art  of  composing  in  several  parts.  It  is  plain, 
6gurative,  and  double. — Plain  descant  is  the  groundwork 
of  a  musical  composition  which  consists  in  Uie  orderly 
placing  of  many  concorda.-^ Figurative,  or  Jiorid  descant, 
IS  that  wherein  discords  as  well  as  concords  are  concerned. 
—Double  descant  is  when  the  parts  are  so  contrived  that 
the  treble  may  be  made  the  bass,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bass  the  treble. 

TO  Dbscant  (Mut.)  is  to  run  a  division,  or  variety,  with 
Uie  voice  upon  a  musical  ground  in  true  measure,  anid  me- 
taphorically signifies  to  paraphrase  ingeniously  upon  any 
Bubject. 

DESCE'NDENS  {Bot.)  nde  Descending, 


DESCE'NDER,  torit  of  Formedtm  in  (Law)  a  writ  which 
Heth  where  a  gift  in  tail  is  made,  and  the  tenant  in  tail 
alienes  the  land  entailed  end  dies ;  then  the  heir  in  tail 
shall  have  this  writ  against  him  who  is  then  the  actual  te- 
nant of  the  freehold.   F.  N.  B.  211,  &c 

DESCE'NDING  {Astron.)  an  e^thet  opposed  to  ascendmg, 
as  descending  degrees,  signs,  stars,  Ac.  -Descending  nt3e 
is  that  where  Uie  planet  descenda  from  the  north  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Equator.— />rscfl»ft'iff  latitude  is  the  htti- 
tude  of  a  phmet  iu  its  return  from  Uie  nodet  to  the 
Equator. 

DEscBNmNO  (Bot.)  detBet$deius  an  e|riAet  for  Uie  caudex, 
or  that  part  of  a  ^uit  which  goes  down  into  the  earth: 
eaudex  descendens  »  the  same  as  the  root. 

DESCE^DRE  (Mil.)  a  French  term  for,  to  quit  on  b^ 
relieved,  as  detcendre  la  garde,  to  come  off  guard ;  ek* 
tcendre  la  tranehie,  to  quit  the  trench. 

DESCE^SIO  (Med.)  »»ri$»^,  from  descendo,  to  more 
downwards,  is  properly  spoken  of  the  moderate  or  grade 
motion  of  the  body  or  humour  downwards. 

DESCE'NSION  (Chem.)  u  the  falling  downwards  of  the 
essential  juice,  dissolved  from  the  distilled  matter. 

Descemsion  (Astron.)  an  arc  of  the  equator  which  descends 
or  sets  with  any  sign  or  point  in  the  zodiac.  It  is  either 
right  or  oblique,  accordmg  as  it  takes  place  in  a  right  or 
oblique  sphere. — Higkt  descension  is  the  arc  of  the  equator 
which  descends  with  a  point  of  the  zodiac  in  a  right 
sphere.—  Oblique  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  equator  yrmdk 
descends  with  a  point  of  the  zodiac  in  an  oblique  sphere. 
Refraction  of  Descension,  vide  Refraction. 

DESCE'NSmNAL  Diffrrence  (Astron.)  the  difference  be- 
tween the  right  and  oblique  descension  of  a  star,  or  any 
point  in  the  heavens. 

DESCENSO'RIUM  (Chem.)  from  detcendo,  to  move  down- 
wards ;  a  vessel  in  which  the  distillation  descent  is  per- 
formed. 

DESCE'NSUS  (Chem.)  DistillaU'on  is  e&id  to  he  per  detcen- 
sum,  by  descent,  when  the  fire  is  applied  at  the  top  aod 
round  the  vessel  whose  orifice  is  at  the  bottom,  whei^y 
the  vapours  are  caused  to  distil  downwards. 

DESCE'NT  (Chem.)  vide  Detcensut. 

PKSCEMT  is  the  tendency  of  heavy  bodies  towardb 

the  earth. 

DascBHT  into  a  moatt  &c  (Foii.)  is  a  digging  deep  into  the 
earth. — Descents  are  the  holes  and  hollows  made  by  under- 
mining the  ground.  *- 

Dbscbnt  (.Wi7.)  or  to  make  a  descent  upon  a  countty,  is  to 
land  on  it  with  a  hostile  force,  for  the  purpose  of  invaaon. 

Descent  (Her.)  a  term  in  blazonry  used  to  signify  coming 
down.  "  A  lion  in  descent"  is  a  lion  coming  down,  i.e. 
with  his  heels  up  towards  one  of  the  points,  as  though  be 
were  leaping  down  from  some  ht^h  place. 

Descent  (Law)  Descensus,  hereditary  succession ;  the  tide 
whereby  a  man,  at  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  obtains  his 
freehold  by  right  of  representation  as  his  heir  at  law. 
Descent  is  of  two  kinds,  lineal  and  collateral.  —  Lineal 
Descent  is  that  which  is  conveyed  down  in  a  right  line 
from  the  grandfather  to  the  father,  and  from  the  lather  to 
the  Bou.— Collateral  Descent  is  that  whidi  springs  out  of 
the  side  of  the  line,  or  blood,  as  from  a  man  to  his  bro- 
ther, nephew,  &c.    [vide  Lato] 

DESCE'NTS  (Fort.)  vide  Descent. 

DESCRI'BENT  (Geoni.)  a  Ime,  or  niperfides.  by  tfie  mo- 
tion of  which  a  superficies,  or  solid,  is  deecribed.  [vide 

Diri^enf] 

DESCRI'PTION  (Log.)  an  imperfect  kind  of  definitioo, 
which  includes  some  accidents,  or  circnmstancefl,  peculiBr 
to  it,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  generally  without 
defining  its  nature  precisely. 

Descriftion  (Law)  in  deeds  and gra^tsof-laDds^luR  cob- 
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tain  an  exact  account  of  the  lands,  the  place  whera  they 
tie,  and  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  granted. 

DESCU'REA  {Bot.)  uiother  name  for  the  .SuwrnAnViK. 

DESE'MPAKER  un  catup  (Mil.)  French,  to  break  up  the 
camp,  to  strike  the  tents, 

DESENCLOU'ER  {Mil.)  French  for  to  Uke  the  nail  out 
of  a  gun  that  has  been  spiked,  or  out  of  a  horse's  foot,  &c. 

DESE'RTER  {Mil.)  one  that  runs  away  from  hia  colours,  or 
ffoes  over  to  the  enemy. 

DEStlA'CHE  {Her.)  a  term  in  French  blazonry  for  a  beast 
that  has  his  limbs  separated  from  his  body. 

DESICCATIO  (Med.)  Ctomdesicco,  to  drjrup.  ^Ifwo-H,  drving; 
a  terra  used  by  the  chemists  formerly  in  the  sense  of  cu- 
cinatioo.  ' 

DESrCCATIVES  {Med.)  drying  medidnes. 

DESICCATl'VUM  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  an  ointment,  or 
plaister,  for  diying  up  thin  humours  flowing  from  an  ulcer. 

DESIDERATUM  {Lit.)  from  desidaro,  to  desire,  or  want, 
is  used  for  ^atever  is  an  object  of  particular  desirej  or 
waot ;  in  this  sense  a  book  is  denominated  a  desideratum, 
if  it  be  of  a  nature  to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  literature,  or  to 
supply  the  wants  of  any  number  of  readers. 

DESI'GN  (Paint.)  the  first  draught  or  sketch  of  any  picture, 
which  serves  to  give  the  general  idea  which  the  artist 
has  formed  in  his  mind  of  his  subject;  in  a  particular 
sense,  the  drawing  of  a  building  to  be  executed;  compre- 
hending the  invention  and  disposition  of  the  whole,  Th^ 
design  of  a  building  consists  of  three  parts ;  namely,  the 
plan,  or  ground-plan,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
parts;  the  elevation^  which  shows  the  exterior;  and  the 
section,  which  exhibits  the  interior. 

DESIGNATOR  (Ant.)  an  officer  who  assigned  seats  to  the 
spectators  at  the  games  called  by  the  Greeks  hJiuirt^ 
PlauU  Poen.  Prol.  v.  19. 

Noi  dttignaUT,  pretar  m  eiombuiet 

Km  taaim  ducat,  dum  hitlrio  in  lewut  int. 

He  also  marshalled  the  order  of  funeral  processions,  and 
had  lictors  assigned  to  him. 

Hot.  1. 1,  epist.  7j  v,  6. 

■    -       cum  Jievs  primus  ealorque 
Designatenm  tUcorat  ticloribus  atris. 

There  were  also  designaiores  decumce  in  the  provinces.  Se- 
ttee, de  Benefic.  1. 6,  c.  38  ;  Dio.  I.  56 ;  Quintil.  Declam.  6 ; 
Donat.  Adelph.  act.  I,  seen.  I «  v.  7;  Tertull.  de  Spectac. 
c.  10;  Panaroll,  de  Ma^$trat.  Mnnicip,  c.Q5i  Ursat.de 
Not.  Roman,  apud  Grtev.  Thet,  Ant.  Rom.  torn.  11,  p.  670. 

DESIPIE'NTIA  {Med,)  w»pa<pfuru>Vf  from  desipiOf  to  dote; 
a  defect  of  reason,  a  symptomatic  phrenzy. 

DE'SME  {Med,)  tirfM^,  from  ^t«>,  to  bind ;  a  bandage,  or 
ligature. 

DESMFDION  {Surg^  ifftUSitt,  from  Jiir/««  a  handful;  a 

small  bundle,  or  litue  bandage. 
DE'SMOS  (Surg.)  hrfAa^,  is  an  affection  of  the  joints  after 

luxation  in  manner  ofa  tic,  or  ligature.  Hippoc.  Lib.de  Fract. 
HE  ton  tort  demesne  (Lata)  vide  De  injurid  sua  proprid. 
DE'SPEKATE  {Med.)  atix^nrai,  is  an  epithet  applied  to 

incurable  diseases. 
6E'SP0TISM  (Polil.)  from  the  Greek  Jk«-«Tij(,  a  lord,  or 

master ;  a  form  of  government  where  the  monarch  rules  by 

his  sole  and  sovereign  authority. 
DESPUMATION  (Chem.)  from  despumo,  to  clarify;  is 

the  clarification  of  a  liquor  by  elevatmg  its  impurities  in 

a  spume  or  froth,  and  then  taking  them  off. 
DESQUAMATION  (Suro-,)  from  t/f,  privative,  and  squama^ 

the  scale  ofa  fish,  generally  means  the  same  as  Abrasio. 
DESQUAM ATO'RIUM  (Surg.)  from  desquamo^  to  scale  off; 

an  epithet  for  a  trepan. 
DESUDATIO  (Med.)  %piS^a>rHt  from  desudot  to  sweat  down; 

an  unnatural  fmd  morbid  sweating. 


DSSULTO'RII  (Ant.)  or  Desultoresf  persons  of  great  aet- 
lity,  who  used  to  leap  from  one  horse  to  another  at  U^e 
Circensian  games.  Liv.  I.  23,  c.  29:  Hi/gin.  Fab.  SO; 
Artemidor.  1. 1,  c.  58;  Cassiodor.l.  3,  C.5I;  Veget.l.  1,  c.  IS. 

TO  DETA'CH  (Mil.)  to  send  a  party  of  soldiers  upon  any 
particular  expedition. 

DETA'CHED  pieces  (Fort.)  are  demi-lunes,  horuvorks,  or 
crownworks,  and  even  bBS.tion8,  when  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  place. 

DETACHIA'RE  (Law)  to  seize,  or  take  into  custody  a 
man's  goods,  or  person. 

DETA'CHMENT  (Mil.)  a  certain  number  of  men,  drawn 
out  from  several  regiments,  or  companies,  for  particular 
'  employments,  or  expeditions. 

DETAl'NDER  {Law)  a  writ  for  holding  any  one  in  custody. 

DETAI'NER  (Laxo)  is  commonly  coupled  with  forcible  Entrjft 
as  Forcible  Entry  and  D.etainert  signifying  violently  taking 
and  keeping  possesnon  of  lands  and  tenements;  but  a  De~ 
iainer  may  oe  forcible  whetho-  the  entry  were  forcible  or 
not ;  as  when  a  tenant  keeps  possession  of  the  land  at  the 
end  of  his  term  against  the  landlord,  it  is  a  forcible  de> 
tainer.    Co.  Lit.  256,  &c.;  1  Havak.  P.  C.  c.  6*. 

DETE'NTIO  (Med.)  from  rfrfinfo,  to  stop,  or  hinder;  a 
name  for  the  epilepsy,  from  ,thc  suddenness  witli  which  it 
seizes  the  patient. 

DETENTS  (Hor,)  are  those  stops  which,  being  lifted  up, 
or  let  fait  down,  do  lock  or  unlock  a  clock  in  striking. 

DETE'NT-WH  EEL  {Hor.)  called  also  the  hoop-wheel,  which 
has  a  hoop  all  around  it,  except  in  one  part,  where  the 
clock  locks. 

DETE'RGENTS  (^Med.)  fo^rran,  deterging,  from  deUrgeo,  to 
wipe  off;  medicines  which  cleanse  and  remove  such  viscid 
humours  as  adhere  to  and  obstruct  the  vessels. 

DETE'RMINATE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  a  number,  and  a 
.  problem.  A  determinate  Number  is  that  which  is  referred 
to  a  given  unity,  as  three,  in  distinction  from  the  indeter- 
minate, which  refers  to  some  imaginary  or  variable  unity. 
caWed  Quantity. — A.  determinate  Problem ,  a  problem  that 
has  but  one  solution,  or  limited  number  of^  solutions,  in 
distinction  from  indeterminate  problems,  which  admit  of 
infinite  solutions. 

DETERMINATION  (Phtf.)  the  disposition  or  tendency  of 
a  body  towards  one  way;  also  the  action  by  which  the 
cause  is  restrained  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  in  this  or  that 
manner. 

DETEOIMINED  problem  (Geom.)  a  problem  which  has 
either  but  one,  or  but  one  certain  number  of  solutions. 

DETERRA'TION  {Pht^.)  the  removal  of  sand,  earth,  &c. 
from  higher  grounds  to  lower. 

DETEUSO'RIUM.  (^n/.)  an  apartment  at  the  baths,  where 
the  sweat  was  deterged  and  the  body  anointed. 

DETERSO^IUS  (Med.)  pmt»<c,  detersive ;  a  common  epi- 
thet of  medicines  endum  with  a  cleansing  quality,  whether 
inward  or  outward. 

DETINET  {Law)  i.  e.  he  detains ;  a  writ  which  lies  where 
a  man  owes  an  annuity  to  another,  and  refuses  it ;  or,  in 

feneral.  where  he  withholds  from  another  what  is  due. 
'.A^.B.  119. 

DETINUE  (Latn)  a  writ  which  lies  against  him  who  refuses 

to  deliver  goods  or  chattels  which  are  delivered  him  to 

keep.    1  Inst.  295. 
DETONATION  (Chem.)  from  delono,  to  make  a  noise;  that 

noise  and  explosion  which  some  substances  make  on  the 

application  of^  fire  or  heat. 
DETRACTA'RI  (Archeeol.)  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses. 

Flet.  1.1,  c.  37. 
DETRA'CTIO  (Med.)  vide  Calharesis. 
DETRA'CTOR  (Med.)  from  detraho,  to  draw  down;  an 

epitliet  for  a  muscle  whose  office  it  is  to  draw  down  the 

part  to  whidi  it  is.attached. 
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DETRAHENS  QUADRATUS  {Anat.)  vide  Plahftma  My- 
aides. 

DETRA'NCHED  {Her.)  aa  epithet  in  blazonry  for  aline 
that  falls  bend-wise. 

DETRIMENT  {Astral.)  the  greatest  of  the  essential  debi- 
lities of  a  planet,  i.  e.  the  sign  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  is  its  house ;  as  the  detriment  of  the  Sun  in  Aqua- 
riaa,  because  it  is  opposite  to  Leo. 

Detrthbnt  {Her.)  a  term  applied  to  the  moon  in  her 
eclipse. 

DETRIMENTS  (Cur.)  a  term  nsed  at  the  UniTenities  and 

the  Inns  of  Court,  for  the  charge  made  to  each  member  to 

defray  loss  and  damage. 
DETRI;H.ER  (Mil.)  French  for.  to  take  some  files  out  of  a 

battalion,  troop,  or  company,  when  the  men  are  drawn  up 

three  deep. 
DETRITIO  {Med.)  yide  Rkaeom. 

UETRU'SOR  (Anat.)  from  detrudo,  to  thrust  out ;  the  name 

of  a  muscle  belon^ng  to  the  bladder,  which  serves  to  dis- 

chaive  the  urine. 
DEVADIATUS  {Law)  an  epithet  for  an  offimder  without 

sureties  or  pledges. 
DEVA'NCEll  une  arrnee  (Mil.)  French  for,  to  get  an  ad- 

vantaeeous  position  in  front  of  an  army  by  means  of  a 

forced  marcn. 

DEVASTA'VIT  (Low)  or  Devastaverunt  bona  Testa,  a  writ 
tying  against  an  executor  or  executors  for  paying  legacies 
and  debts,  without  speciality,  before  the  debt  upon  the 
add  specialiiies  be  due. 

DEUCE  {Sport.)  in  French  deux,  the  number  two  at  cards 
or  dice. 

DEVELOPPE'E  {Geom,)  French  for,  a  curve  formed  by  the 

opening  or  unfolding  of  another  curve. 
DEVeNE'RUNT  (Latp)  a  writ  to  the  King's  escheator  on 

the  death  of  any  one  of  the  King's  tenants  holding  in  eajnitt 

commanding  him  to  enquire  what  lands  or  tenement*  came 

to  the  King  by  his  death. 
DEVE'ST  {Lam)  vide  Divett. 

DEVIATION  (.<4riron.)  a  term  in^  ancient  astronomy  for 
a  motion  of  the  deferent  either  towards  or  from  the 
ecliptic. — Deviation  of  a  Jailing  Bodif^  that  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular  which  &lling  bodies  experience  in  their 
descent,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis. 

DEVI'CE  {Paint.)  a  representation  of  some  object  with 
a  motto  serving  as  an  emblem  of  some  virtue  or  good 
quality  in  a  person  or  thing, 

DEVIL  IN  A  BUSH  {Bat.)  another  name  for  the  N^Hia. 

DEVIL'S-BIT  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  Scabiota  pramorsat 
because  it  has  its  root  premorse,  L  e.  bitten  off  as  it  were 
at  the  end. — DevilVGuts,  the  CusctUa  epithymum  of  Lin- 
nsus. 

DEVi'SE  {Law)  a  gift  of  lands,  &c.  by  a  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. The  giver  is  called  the  Dewor,  and  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given  the  Devisee. 

DEVISE'E  (Zaiv)hetowhom  the  devise  or  bequest  is  made. 

DEVPSOR  {Law)  he  who  makes  the  devise. 

DE'UNX  {Ant,)  a  weight  of  eleven  ounces,  or  eleven- 
twelfths  of  a  pound,  or  of  any  entire  quantity. 

DEVCWRES  ^  Calais  {Law)  the  customs  due  to  the  King 
for  merchandise  brought  to  or  carried  out  from  Calais 
when  our  staple  was  there.  Stat.  34  Ed.  1 ,  c  18 ;  2  Rich.  2, 
St.  I,  c.  3. 

DEVOU'RING  {Her.)  ride  Vorant. 

DEUS  {Ant.)  Bi'af,  the  name  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  th«r  deities,  to  whom  they  raid  divine  honours.  These 
were  divided  generally  into — DH  Majorum  gentium,  or 
Dii  itfo^ai^  which  ere  ennmerated  in  these  lines  of  Enniiu: 

Jum,  Vmta,  SHrtw,  Cam,  IXma,  Tmtm$,  JCan, 


—Dm  Minerum  geniitimt  which  wtn  otherwise  caHed  Dii 
Brevet,  included  all  the  rest  except  the— Selecti  Dii, 
which  were  in  number  eight,  and  were  added  to  the  Dii 
Magniy  these  were  Sol,  Luna,  Tellus,  Genius,  Janut,  Satur- 
nus,  Uber,  Pluto.  These  gods  were  moreover  distinguished 
by  different  appellations,  aa — Dii  Ater^ttHH,  those  who 


were,  ir«Mvtvp«^fMni,  enrolled  among  the  noraber  of  the 
gods,  and  were  of  comae  among  the  number  of  the  inferior 
deities.— Dii  avemnud,  among  the  Greeks  «Ai{i'M)Mt,  irf^ 
wmm,  those  who  Were  supposed  able  to  avert  erila^ — Dii 
ealestet,  another  name  for  the  Dii  Magni. — DH  eomnmnet. 
the  gods  who  were  worshipped  in  common  by  several 
nations. — DH  eontentet  were  Dii  Magni,  the  superior  gods, 
so  called  because  they  composed  the  grand  assembly  of 
the  ^ods.  When  menticmed  in  inscriptions  the  name  of 
Jupiter  is  placed  before  all,  as 
10.  M. 

CETERISQ 
DIS'CONSENTIBUS. 
— Diigeniales,  namely,  water,  earth,  6re,  and  ^r,  which 
were  the  elements  of  all  things. — Dii  genitnUs,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  Dii  Magni,  as  is  supposed,  because  thej 
were  looked  upon  as  the  authors  of  all  things. — Dii  ignott, 
Bm  MTtwfM,  the  unknown  gods,  had  altars  erected  to  them 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.— .Dii  Itttoralet,  the  gods 
who  were  worshipped  on  the  sea-shore,  as  Glaucus,  Panopea, 
Ac— Dii  Marini,  tmXmmM  ©tW,  marine  gods,  were  very 
numerous,  of  which  Neptunos,  Nereus,  and  Oceanus,  wrre 
the  principal.— Dii  natatitu,  thegodswho  presided  at  births, 
of  which  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  the  principal.— Z>n  nup- 
tialet,  the  gods  who  presided  at  marriages,  as  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Veniu,  Suada  or  Suadela,  and  Diana  or  Lucina. — Dh 
patrii,  w*Tfin  diai,  gods  of  one*s  own  country,  i.  e.  such 
gods  as  are  honoured  particularly  in  one's  own  countiy.— 
— Dii  Penates,  i^irm  ©•«  household  gods,  or  such  as  were 
worshipped  at  home. — Dii  privati,  those  which  were  wor- 
shipped by  particular  families  or  communities. — Dii  pmb- 
lia  were  those  gods  which  were  worshipped  in  the  piralic 
temples. — Dii  regales,  Sh!  ^/aiw,  thoae  who  were  the 
special  guardians  of  kings.— Di*  ru^d,  or  rv^icam,  rvmHe 
deities,  those  who  presided  over  the  fidds,  as  Pan,  SBenns, 
the  Satyrs.  Fauns,  Nymphs,  and  Diyada^Dii  lii  snaafti, 
were  those  who  marked  the  boundariea  of  fields,  and  wen 
known  by  the  la^adet  ienmni,  or  boundanr  atones,  whidi 
were  made  to  represent  a  certain  imaKe^Du  vm/m.  tboae 
deities  which  presided  over  the  hiriiways,  as  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Ceres,  Diana,  Priapus,  Vins, 
and  Forttma*-- Dii  urbani,  another  name  for  the  Du  con- 
tenies,  so  called  because  they  had  their  temples  and  altars 
in  the  city.  Cato.  de  Re  Rust,  c.  1 40 ;  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lot. 
1.6,  c.  S;  de  Re  Rust.  1. 1,  c.  1 ;  Liv.  l.S,  c  52;  Fifrw. 
1. 1 ,  c.  2 ;  Moai;.  Astron.  Poet.  1. 2,  v.  433.  &c ;  Catuli.  1. 4, 
Carm.  22;  Uygin.  Fab.,-  PUn.  1. 33,  c.7 ;  Plut,  Alex.  JutOm. 
1.  U,  'TertuU.  Apolog.  c.       &c.;  Serv.  in  Jlndd.i 

Macroh,  Sat,;  G^ald.  Smtag.  Dear.;  Tumeb,  Adv,l.S.. 

DEUTE'RIA  {Husb.)  /ti.r*f^from  Ai^,seco&d;  a  poor 
kind  of  wine  which  the  Latins  call  tora. 

DEUTER'XON  {Med.)  r;  tk,nifm,  ^it  from  «. 

cundus  ;  the  secundines. 

DEUTEROYjAMY  {Law)  ti^rtf^^ff^,  from  ^Sf^,  the 
second,  and  y»/tm,  nurriage ;  a  second  marriage. 

DEUTERCNOMY  {Bibl)  from^A.«^^  the 

second,  and  *</Mf,  law ;  the  fourtli  book  of  Moses,  so  caUed 
by  the  Greeks  because  the  law  is  repeated  in  it. 

DEUTEROPATHIA  {Med.)  ^^^.m,  from  JWr^  the 
second,  and  an  a&ction;  an  a&ction  whidi  pioceeds 
from  another  disease. 

DEUTEROPOTMI  {Ant,)  hwn^fm,  these  who  being 
thou^  t  dead  unexpectedly  recovered  after  the  cddmition 


t>lA 

lone  ahiaice  in  foragn  countries  where  they  were  believed 
40  nave  died.  It  was  unlawful  for  such  persons  to  enter 
the  temple  of  the  Eumenides  until  they  were  purified  by 
ipuiii^  riirough  the  bp  of  a  wonum's  gown  that  they 
might  seen  to  be  bom  again. 
DEUTZIA  {Bet.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Deeandna, 
Order  S  Tngyma, 

Generic  Chara^ers. .  Cal.  periimth  one-leaved. — Cor. 
peltdt  fim — STAU.^ments  ten;  anthen  globular. — 
Fist,  germ  superior ;  tttflet  three ;  ttigttuu  um|^e^FjBB. 
-cffjPM^ffelobufau' ;  seeds  several  in  each  cell. 
Spet^es,  Tbe  sin^e  spedes  is  a  tree,  as  the  Deidsta  scojm, 
native  of  Japan. 
BEVI'NDER  {Man.)  French  for,  the  movement  of  a  horse 
ytho  worki  i^oo  volts,  making  his  shoulders  go  too  ftst 
•for  Ae  croupe  to  fi^ow  eauly. 
DEW  {Nat.)  the  moisturo  which,  being  exhaled  from  the 
■earth  by  means  of  tbe  sun,  and  in  the  form  of  a  mpour, 
falls  down  again  upon  the  earth  in  drops. 
Daw  qfvUriol  {Chem.)  a  phlegm  or  watar  drawn  firom  that 
mineral  salt. 

DE'W-BERRY  (Bol,)  the  Audur  eaaut  of  linnieus. 
DE'W-CLAWS  {^Krr*,)  the  bones  or  little  nails  behuid  a 
deer^sfoot. 

J)E'W-LAP  {Zool.)  that  part  whidi  hangs  down  under  die 
throat  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

DE'W-WORM  {Eni.)  the  Ltmbricus  terrestris  ofUnnteus, 
a.  sort  of  worm  which  inhabits  the  earth  and  decayed 
wood,  feeds  on  the  mtyledons  of  plants,  «aA  is  the  fbod 

.  moles,  &c. 

DE'WAN  (PoUt.)  a  receiver-general  and  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince in  Uie  dmninions  of  the  Grand  Mogul. 
DEWS  (SpoH.)  vide  Deuce. 

DE'XTANS  (Ant,)  the  weight  of  ten  ounces  Troy,  or  ten- 
twelfUis  of  an  integer,    ^rr.  de  Lat.  Lin.  1. 5. 

DE'XTER  aspect  {Astrol.)  an  aspect  which  is  contrary  to 
the  natural,  order  and  succession  of  the  signs. 

BxxTBR  e/Mploic  vein  {Anat.)  the  secopd  branch  of  the 
jplenetic  vein  that  passes  to  the  caul  or  epiploon. 

DcxTn  point  {Her.)  signifies  the  ri^t^nd  vde  of  the 
eseutdieon;  whence— T^etter-BoK,  the  right  ^de  of  ihe 
base,  represented  by  the  letter  G. — Dater-Chief,  the 
angle  on  the  ri^t-lwid  side  of  tbe  chief,  represented  by 

•  tfie  letter  A.   [yida  Esatb^eon] 
Dexter  is  also  an  ^thet  for  any  thing  on  the  right-hand 
tide^  as  '*  a  desi^  hand"  or  f*  a  dexter  mng;'*  and 
likewise  for  the  male  side  in  an  impaled  coat  of^arms. 

DE'XTR^  (Ant.)  the  nam*  given  to  those  flutes  which  the 
Bomans  pli^ed  upon  with  their  right  hand,  in  distinction 
from  those  whidi  they  played  wttn  tbdr  left,  ddled  the 
n'aiffne. 

DEXTRAHIUS  {ArcJueol.)  one  at  the  right  hand  of 
another.   Sometimes  this  word  is  used  for  the  ligbC  horse. 

DEY  {Polk.)  the  title  of  the  supreme  governor  In  Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  the  other  states  of  Barbanr. 

DFA  (Gfom.)  a  Greek  preposition,  signifying  o/^jy,  ihnmghy 
tttith,  which  is  often  joined  to  the  names  of^ physical  com- 
positions, as  Diascoraiumf  &c. 

DfABA'CANU(Af«2.)A«i3«M«r«;  an  hepatic  remedy.  Tral- 
Han.  1. 8,  c  S. 

DIABATHRA  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  shoes  used  in  Greece. 

Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 
DIA'BEBOS  {Med.}  Jiiifitfim,  an  epkhet  for  the  MatieoU, 

or  ancle  bones,  not  kept  asunder  but  closed  t<^[ether, 

•peaking  of  a  medunicu  operation  for  reducing  a  gib- 

bo^^*   Himocrat,  de  Art. 
DIABESA'SA  {Med.)  tarn      and  fhtmrk.  Wild  Rue;  the 

name  of  «  prmration  in  which  rue  forms  &  Ptut. 
DlABBnTES  (Med.)  fl«m  A^Saw,  to  pass  off;  an  excessive 

difcfaarge  of  crnde  uiinetesGeediDg  the  quantity  of  liquid 


drank.  In  the  svstem  of  Cullm  it  is  a  genus  of  diseases. 

Class  MtfrosM,  Order  Spamt. 
DIA'BOLUS  METALLORUM  {Mtn.)  Tin. 
DIABOTANON  {Med.)  im/^^i;  from  fibrin,  a  herb; 

a  plaister  prepared  of  heriis.   Gal.  de  Com*  MeM  P»  G. 

1. 6,  c  3. 

DIABRCySIS  (Med.)  vide  Anabrosis. 

DIACA'DMIAS  {Med.)  JUmJ^,  from  A^i  and  ^MifiU, 

Cadmia,  the  name  of  a  plaister  whose  basis  is  cadmia. 
DIACALAMPNTHES  \Med.)  Ik  fnHnA;tand 

MiA«pal«(,  Calamint ;  the  name  of  an  antidote  whose  basis 

is  cidamint. 

DIACA'RCINON  (Med.)  tiMmfntftf,  from  umf^  a  crab 
or  cray-filb ;  the  nune  of  an  antidote  prepared  of  those 
fish,  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  a  maa  dog. 

DIACAR'VON  {Med.)  iiMMMf^m,  from  a  walnut;  a 

rob  made  of  walnuts. 

DIACA'SSIA  {Bat,)  vide  Cassia. 

DIACASTORIUM  (Med.)  firom  iik  and  nmrme,  castor;  an 
antidote  whose  basis  is  castor. 

DIACATHOLICON  (Med.)  from  Jf«  and  nmi$)^  uni- 
versal ;  an  epithet  for  a  universal  purge. 

DIACAU'STIC  curve  {Math.)  a  kind  of  caustic  cur?e  gene- 
rated by  the  refraction  of  rays  in  a  particular  direction, 
so  as  to  form  a  given  ratio  with  other  lines  meetmg  them  ; 
thus,  suppose  an  infinite  number  of 
rays,  B  A,  B  M,  B  D,  &c.  issuing 
fhmi  the  same  luminous  point  B 
refracted  to  or  from  the  perpendi- 
cplar  M  C  by  the  given  curve 
A  M  D,  so  that  C  E,  the  sines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  C  M  E,  be 
always  in  a  given  ratio  te  C  G, 
the  sines  of  the  refracted  angles  C  llil  G ;  then  the  curve 
HFN,  that  touches  all  the  reftacM  rays  AH,  MF, 
D  N,  &c.  is  called  the  diaodustic. 

DIACELTATE^SSON  (Med.)  a  term  in  Paracelsus  relating 
to  the  cure  of  fevers.   Parac.  de  vifa  long.  1,  ^  c>  5* 

DIA'CENOS  (Med.)  lAm^t,  from  tm  and  mAc,  eippty,  void; 
an  epithet  fbr  porpus  bodies,  such  as  ^onge  or  pumice- 
stone. 

DI ACENTAIPRION  (ilfaf.)  firom    and  immtm,  centauir; 

the  Duke  of  Portland's  powder  is  so  callea  because  its 

diief  liwrefKent  is  centaury. 
DIACBNTBrrON  {Med.)  from  3ii$  and  iWrw,  (o  prick; 

the  name  of  a  stimulating  collyriuqi.    Aet.  TetroL  % 

senn.  4,  c.  110. 
DIACE'RATON  (Med.)  from      and         a  collyrium  in 

which  hartshorn  is  the  principal  ingredient,    Cds.  1.6, 

C.6. 

DIACHALA'SIS  {Med.)  htixft^mrnt  from  Imx^f*  to  re- 
lax ;  a  relaxation  of  the  suture  of  the  cranium. 

DIACHALCITIS  (Med.)  from  Ak  and  %«A«rr^,  rAa/ofu;  a 
plaister  whose  chief  ingredient  is  thalcitis. 

DIACHEIRI'SMOS  (Med.)  A«x»pr^,  fiom  »im  and  x"h 
the  band ;  any  manual  operation. 

DIACHELID(mUM  {Med.)  ti»xti>»iim»,  from  ;ciAtAr,  a 
swallow;  a  preparation  of  swallows. 

DIACHORFMA  {Med.)  ti*xm*^  "ly  excretion  or  ex* 
crement,  but  diiefly  that  by  stool. 

DIACHRI'STA  {Med.)  iimxfie»t  fimn  to  ahoiBt;  are 
medicines  applied  to  the  fiiuces,  uvula,  paJate,  and  tongue 
for  the  ^tertion  of  phlegm.   P.  Ag^uta.  1.  ],  o.  46. 

DIACHRVSU  (itferfO  l»  xr",  from  xM^i  ^old ;  the  name 
of  a^aister  for  flnctures.   Gal.  de  Dynamui. 

DIA'CHTLQN  {Med.)  JtAjei^,  ftom  x^  a  juice ;  is  an 
«nofiieQt  digestive  ^alstw  compoaed  of  juices.  Go/,  de 
Com.  Modi  per  GenX  7,  c.  9. 

DIA'CHYSIS  (Afetf.)  Ai^bm^  tm  x^,  tojiise  or  melt; 
HqueftctioB  orfbnoii. 
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DtA^CHTTOS  UiUd.)  JU^nn,  an  epUliet  forwuse  pi«pared 
of  gnpes  dried  sevea  dayi  in  the  buh.   PUn.  1. 14.  c  9. 

DIACINE'MA  {Med.y  tiMM^n/m,  from  Akwim,  to  move  or 
•gitateinaiUgbtinanner;  a  lU^  diilocMioiL  Galeiude 

.  Fract, 

DIACLY'SMA  (Med.)  iUuXvri»^  from  »Av>,  to  wash  out 

or  ringe ;  a  collucioa  of  the  mouth,  held  therein  for  a  time, 

and  then  discharged. 
DIACOCCYME'LON  {Med.)  ^w««»i>^MA«f,  from  A«  and 

MK«iAb«A«,  a  plum ;  an  electuary  made  of  prunei. 
DIACO'CHLACON  i,Med.)  JWmxamm.  from       and  m- 

)cM'*tt  flints ;  an  epithet  for  milk  in  which  red  hot  flints 

have  been  extinguished. 
DIACODIUM  {Med,)  from  iik  and  apoppyliead; 

a  composition  made  of  the  heads  of  poppies. 
DIACOLOCY'NTHIDON  {Med,)  Ik  n^x^Mm,  frotn 

and  K*JtMVf$U,  colocynth ;  a  remedy,  of  which  coiooynth 

is  a  principal  ingredient. 
DIACO'MERON  (Jf^fT.)  the  name  of  an  antidote.  M^ep. 

de  Amid.  c.  S9. 
DIA'CONUS  IEcc.)  vide  Deacon. 

DIA'COPE  (Med.)  Amm^i,  from  mst«,  to  cut;  signifies  « 

deep  cut  or  wound.   Hiapoerat,  1. 7»  aph.  2^. 
D1AC0PR£«IA  (Med.)  3teM«y«iyj«,  &omi^mitfH,  dung, 

and      a  goat;  a  remedy  prepared  of  goat's  dung  agunst 

disordera  of  the  spleen. 
DIA'COPUS  {Ant.)  a  breach  in  the  bank  of  a  river. 
DIACOU'STICS  (NaU)  or  DumhonKt^  the  «ciaice  which 

teaches  the  propo^ofreftactea  sound  as  it  passes  through 

di&rent  meniums. 
DIA'CRISIS  (Med.)  til^,  from  JUif»«,  to  distroguish ; 

the  distinguishing  diseases  one  from  another  by  their 

symptoms. 

UIACRCyCIUM  [Med.)  from  JUi  and  ifmt,  laffiron ;  a  colly- 
rium  containing  saffron. 

DIACRO'CU  IMed.)  Xk  from  saffiron;  the 

.  name  of  a  dry  Collyrium,  whose  basis  is  safem.  P, 
JEgin.  1.  7,  c.  16. 

piACROMMYON  {Med.)  from  >  "wdi* 

cine  made  with  onions. 

DIACURCU'MA  IMed.)  from  A«  sod  m^/m,  turmeric; 
an  antidote  in  wnich  turmeric  or  saffron  is  a  principal  in- 
gredient. 

DIACYDONIUM  (Med.)  iHt  laJtntm  («.jAw),  from  »M>m 
(tuiAw),  a  quince ;  a  remedy  prepared  of  the  juice  of  quinces. 

DIAOA'PHNIDON  {Med.)  ^  S^^tJto^  from  At^lc.  the 
bay-tree,  or  bay-berry;  the  name  of  a  drawing  plaister 
prepared  of  bay-berries  and  other  ingredients.  Ceimt. 
1.  5,  c.  19. 

t>IADELPHIA  (Bot.)  from  A«,  twice,  and  uiih^n,  a  bro- 
.  ther,  twin  brotherhood ;  the  name  of  the  seventeenth  class 
in  Linnseus*  artificial  syBtnn,  comprehendmg  those  plants 
which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  two  sets  of  united 
stamens.  This  is  a  natural  class  with  papiUonaceous  flowers 
and  leguminoua  fruits,  answering  nearly  to. the  Legumi- 
,noue  of  Rav,  and  the  Pi^iHonaeei  of  Tounwfort.  The 
orders  are  founded  on  the  number  of  atamens,  and  ten 
being  the  predominating  number  in  tliii  class,  the  order 
.  Vecanifria  u  much  the  larj^t.   [vide  Plate  W}- 
Tbe  following  are  the  pnncipal  genera,  namely — Hexan- 
dria,  as  Fumariat  fumatory,  &c.— Octandria,  PaUaaliOt 
Milkwort,  &c, — Decandna,  Amorpha,  Bastard  Iimi^ ; 
Erythrimai   Coral-tree ;  Spartium,  Broom ;  Gmuto, 
Broom ;  Lupintu,  Lupin ;  Aniki^,  Kidney  Vetch ;  Pi- 
tcidhf  Jamaica  Dogwood;  I72ex,FivzeWluns,orGor8e; 
Arachisi  Earth-nut;  Ononist  Rest  Harrow;  Coluteaf 
Bladder  Senna;  Phaseolus,  Kidney  Vetch;  Latkyrut, 
Everlasting  Pea ;  Vicia,  Vetch,  or  Tares ;  AMragalus, 
Mil^  Vetdi;  P/iocnir Bastard  Vetch;  Trjfiitiitm,  Trefoil; 
OJ^^yr&fM,  Ijqaorice;  Hedjftarumt  Samfoin;  OrniUto- 


mu,-  Bird's  Foot;  fiWiarit*,- Caterpillar;  Wppocnph^ 
Ilorseshoe  Vetch ;  Tri^QneUa,  Fenugreek  ;  Robiitu, 
Acacia;  Indigq/era,  Indigo ;  C£c«r,  Chick  Pea;  ^Hcum, 
Lentil ;  Galega,  Goats'  Hue;  Lotut,  Bird's  Foot  Trefoil  ; 
Medicaeo,  Medick.  ' 
DIADE'LPHOUS  STAMENS  {Bot.)  stamina  diadelpka  n 

stamens  forming  two  brotherhoods,  as  in  the  Class  D^' 

delp/iia. 

DIADE'MA  {Med.)  A<iJSi/*«,  from      to  bind;  in  the  strict 

sense  signifies  a  bandage  for  the  head. 
'DiADEMA  (Polit.)  frofu  iUJul,  to  bind  round;  was  a  fillet 

wherewith  kings  anciently  encircled  their  foreheatls,  whence 

it  became  the  emblem  or  dignity.    Tac.  Annal,  1. 42,  c.  6  ; 

43,  c.  2,  &c.;  Pbtf.  m  Crau.i  Cunpalat.  de  jtuij 

Constantinop. 

DIADE'XIS  {Med.)  JU^,  from  iim^ix^fMu^  to  succeed ; ' 


a  transposition  of  humours  from  one  place  to  anotiier, 
DIA'DOCOS  (Ma.)  a  stone  like  a  beryl.    PUn.  1. 


c.  10. 
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DIA'DOSIS  {Med.)  lU'wtt,  from  VW^w/m,  to  distribute  ; 

the  distribution  of  the  aliment  6ver  all  the  body. 
DIADROME  (Mech.)  ^M^t  the  nbmtton  or  swing  of  m 

pendulum. 

Dl£^£SIS  {Med.)  JWd^,  from  Simifim,  to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate ;  a  division  or  sepiuration  of  the  ven^. 

DuBaasis  {Surg.)  the  dividing  or  separating  of  those  parts 
whidi  by  theu  union  hinder  the  cure  of  wounds,  as  of 
the  continuity  of  the  skin  in  impostumes. 

Dixaasis  {llha.)  the  partition  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of. 

DiJERKSis  {Gram.)  a  figure  by  which  one  syllable  is  divided 
into  two.  which  is  ttsually  noted  by  two  ptmtts,  as  ew^kaue 
for  evolvisse. 

DIURETIC  A  (Afetf.)  from  to  divide;  corrosive  me-r 

dicines. 

DI^TA  {Med)  A«»t«,  from  ^i<ut(m>,  to  nourish;  a 

way  and  method  of  living,  comprehending  what  we  c^l 
diet. 

DIETA'RII  {Ant.)  slaves  who  attended  at  meals.  Ulp.  1.  2, 
ff".  nautK. — Dietarii  Fures,  thieves  who  watched  their  op- 
portunity of  going  into  diniog-ruoms  to  steal  things. 

DI^TE'TICS  {Med.)  from  diata.'  that  part  of  the  science 
of  medicine  which  prescribes  a  due  regimen  with  reg^ 
to  the  use  of  the  Non-naturals. 

DIAGLAU'CION  {Bot.)  JikvJmyKm,  fhutt  ilit  and  yWi»; 
the  blue  juice  ofaberi);  an  eye-water  made  of  the  purging 
thistle. 

DIAGLY'PHICA  {Sculjj,)  A«YAi^«i;  the  art  of  cutting  or 

making  hollow  figures  in  metals. 
DIAGNOSIS  (Med.)  X^mr^,  fromA«yr^,  to  discern; 
the  science  which  teaches  the  signs  by  which  a  disease  may 
be  distinguished  from  another. 
DiAOKOsis  {Bot.)  the  discrimination  of  plants  by  their  ex" 

ternal  characters. 
DIAGNO'STIC  SIGNS  (Me^)  the  signs  by  which  diseases 

are  distinguished  from  eadi  omer. 
DiAoWosTic  .Signs  {Bet.)  the  signs  or  characters  by  which 

plants  are  disUngnished  from  each  oth». 
DlAliONAL  {Geom.)  a  strai^t  line  drawn  across  a  figure 
from  one  angle  to  another,  which  by  some  is  called  a  dia-* 
meter.  Diagonals  principaUy  belong  to 
quadrilateral  figures>  and  ai% 

into  two  equal  parts,  as  A  C,   

vides  the-  parallelogram  into  the  two   

equal  parts  BCD  and  BAD.  Two  diagonals,  as  A  C, 
B  D,  mutually  bisect  each  other,  as  in  Uie  point  £. — Dia- 
gonal Scale,    [vide  ScaW] 
DrAGRAM  (Geom,)  a  scheme  drawn  for  the  demonstrating- 

or  proving  any  thing,  as  the  above  figure. 
DiAOBAM  {Mms.)  a  proporticn  of  measures  dwrrinyiishfd 
by  cerfain  notes.  j 
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DIAGRATHICAL  {Mtch.)  to  epithet  for  whal  belongi  td 

paiDting  or  engraving. 
BIAGRY'DiUM  (Bot.)  vide  Scammonmn, 
PZ'AH  {Polil.)  or  diat;  a  name  amoQff  the  Arabians  for 
^  U>0  puoiflhineot  of  retaliation  inflicted  aoewdiiig  to  die 

Mahometan  law  on  a  murderer  by  the  rdativei  of  the  <le- 

BIAHERMODA'CTYLU  (Med.)  A*  ^^<»a»,  from 
and  iffMikurvXttt  a  purging  remedy  in  which  the  Hermo- 
tlactyl  is  a  principal  ingredient.    Trattian.  1.2. 

DIAHEXA'PLA  {Vet.)  or  Diahexaple ;  a  drink  for  horses, 
to  called  from  its  six  ingredients. 

OlA'ION  (Med.)  from  tm  and  iV,  a  violet;  the  name  of  a 
pastil,  in  which  the  TkAtt  is  a  principa]  ingredient. 

OIArREOS  (Med.y  from  AW  and  fit,  the  Iris;  the  name  of  an 
antidote  in  which  the  Iris  ii  a  principal  ingredient.  Myrep. 

.  sect.  l>c.  103. 

DI'AL  (Hot.)  from  dies^  the  day ;  any  plane  upon  which  are 
dtawn  several  lines  and  figures,  and  a  gnomon,  or  style, 
.  so  fixed  as  to  show  the  hours  of  the  &y  by  the  shadow 
of  the  sun,  whence  it  is  called  a  oin-diBl*  Dials  ^re  of  dif- 
,  ferent  form,  construction,  and  situation,  namely — Erect  or 
dired  dials,  which  directly  face  any  one  of  the  cardinal 

.  points.  North,  South,  East,  or  V/esL-^Indining  diah, 
whose  planes  incline  or  bow  forward  toward  the  horizon. 
~  — Redininfc  dials,  whose  planes  bend  backward  toward  the 
horizon. — Parallel  dials,  otherwise  called  horizontal  dials, 
lie  parallel  with  the  horizon.-— Perpmficu^r  dialt,  such 
as  stand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. — Equinoctial  dials 
Such  as  are  described  on  the  equinoctial  plane. —  Vertical 
dials,  such  as  are  drawn  on  the  plane  of  a  valical  cirdev— 
Polar  dialst  those  which  are  described  on  a  plane  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  East  and  West 
points  of  the  horizon.~Moo/i  dials,  such  as  show  the  hour 
of . the  night  by  the  light  of  the  moon. — Mural  dials,  such 
as  are  placed  a^inst  a  wall. —  Universal  dials,  those  which 
serve  for  all  latitudes. 

DIALA'CCA  (Med.)  from  Ait  and  jJauut,  the  name  of  an 
antidote  in  which  Lacca  is  a  principal  ingredient. 

DIA'LAGOU  {Med.)  from  Ait  and  A*yoc ;  a  medicine  in  which 
the  dung  of  a  hare  is  an  ingredient,  .^er,  Tr^an,  1.8.  c.  2> 

DI'ALEC  r  (Gram.)  AnAfcrim ;  a  manner  of  speech  peculiar  to 
some  part  of  a  conntrvf  uid  diffMng  aom  that  of  otho- 
parts,  ail  of.n^ich  use  the  same  radical  language.  Such  dia- 
lects, in  modern  times,  are  accounted  vulgar  corruptions ; 

.-but  among  the  Greeks  there  were  five  dialects,  namely,  the 
Attic,  Ionic,  Poetic,  .^olic,  and  Doric,  which  were  used 
by  the  best  writers,  either  singly  or  intennixed.  Homer 

.  wrote  in  all  the  dialects. 

DIALECTICS  (Log.)  AxAiKTiu;  the  art  of  logic,  which 
teaches  to  discourse  and  reason  in  mood  and  figure,  and 
of  which  the  ancient  writers  on  rhetoric  made  much  ac- 
count. Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  I,  c.  10;  Cic.de  Or.  1.1,  c.  15, 
Ac;  Senec.Epist.  39;  Quintil,  Proem.  &C. 

DIALE'PSIS  (Med.)  liJiv^Ht  from  A«a«^j9w«,  to  interpose, 
or  intermit ;  an  intermissioOi  also  a  space  left  between  a 
bandage. 

DIALl'BANON  (Med.)  from  Ad  and  Aufom,  frankincense; 
a  name  of  several  medicines  in  which  frankincense  is  an 
ingredient. 

DIA'LIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Ckws  S  Diandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — CoR.^ai<  five.— Stam. 
JUaments  two ;  anthers  oblong.  —  Pist.  germ  superior ; 
subulate;  sterna  simple.— Pan,  le^anet  teed  none. 
^ecies.   The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  uie— Dm/whi  in- 
.  .<&nm,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
DI'ALIAGE  (Rhet.)  Amaamv*;  a  figure  of  speech  which 
■  consists  in  Inringin^  all  aigumeiHs  to  bflar  towards  one 
foint,  called  in  Latin  comtwumatiiH   MtaS.  L/^.^  . 


t>IA: 

DIA'LLEL  {Matk.)  such  lines  as  run  aorosi^  or  cut  one 

another. 

DI'ALLING  (Hw,)  the  art  of  drawing  dials  on  any  given 
•  Surface,  [vide  Uorologiooraphy']—-Dtai/vig  gloie,  an  in* 
strument  contrived  for  drawing  all  sorts  of  dials,  and  to' 
p;ive  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  art. — Diallii^  sphere,  an 
lustrument  contrived  to  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  sphe- 
rical triangles,  and  to  give  a  true  idea  of  drawing  dials  pn 
all  manner  of  planes. 

DIAa<0£S  {Med.)  ^'mJmt;  the  name  of  several  medicines 
whose  basis  is  Aloes. 

DIALOGI'SMUS  {Rhet.)  A^.y.r^  oaUed  in  latin  sermo- 
cinatioi  a  fi^re  of  speech  wherry  a  man  reasons  and 
discourses  with  himself  as  though  it  were  with  another.  JtU, 
Rufin.  fig.  20. 

DIALCGO  (Mut.)  an  Italian- word  used  in  music-books  to 
denote  a  piece  of  music  for  two  or  nmre  vmceSf  or  instni-' 
ments,  whidi  answer  one  to  another. 
DPALOGUE  (RIi^.)  A«A»v«t;  a  conference  or  discourse 
between,  two  or  more  parties ;  or  a  written  discourse  in' 
which  two  or  more  parties  are  talking  together. 
DIALTHiE'A  (Med.)  ^mxBxU,  from  A«  and  ttx$Mm,  the  mal- 
low ;  an  ointment  composed  chiefly  of  mallows. 
DIA'LYSIS  (Med.)  Au^vri^^  from  AkAvat,  to  dissolve;  a  dis- 

solution  of  the  strength,  or  a  weakness  of  the  limbs. 
Dialysis  (Print.)  a  mark  or  character  consisting  of  two' 
points,  thus  •■  placed  over  two  vowels,  to  show  that  they 
must  be  sounded  distinctly,  as  Mositic,  &c. 
Dialysis  (Rhet.)  AMAvrif,  or  eWiAv^tNc        i.  e.  asyndeton ; 
a  figure  of  speech  in  whicli  several  words  are  put  to-' 
gether  without  being  connected  together  by  a  conjunction, 
as  veni,  vidt,  vici.    Ariloi.  Rhet.i.  3,  c.  19;  Demet.  Elth- 
cut.  (  61,  &c.;  Dionys.  Jud.  Jsai,  c.  31;  Menand.  Wft 
rxn/tf. ;  Herodtan.  Ttf*  rxfif*. :  Phot.  BiU*  Cod.  79. 
DIALYTICA  (Med.)  from  Am^v'*,  to  dissolve;  medicines 

which  heal  wounds  and  fractures. 
DIAMARENA'TUM  (Med.)  fiom      and  amanna,  acid 

t:herrtes ;  a  confection  of  acid  cherries. 
DIAMARGARI'TON  (Med.)  f^tt^uflrm.  from  AW  and 
fhrnf/m^TM  a  peari;  an  antidote  in  which  pearls  are  the 
chief  ingredients.   Myrep.  sect.  1 ,  c.  37> 
DIAMA'SCIENjAfm.)  vide  ^r»F/o«. 
DIAMASTIGO'SIS  {Ant.)  A«/^«ftV«rif;  a  solemnity  at 
Sparta  in  honour  of  Diana  Orthia,  so  named      rs  futrivfiF, 
i.e.  from  whipping,  because  boys  used  to  be  whipped  upon 
ber  altars  until  the  blood  gushed  out.   The  bo;^B  selected 
for  this  purpose  were  called  B«/*e*Hi(«,  from  jSm^o*,  an  altar, 
and         contention,  because  the  boys  contended  for  the 
honour  ^  enduring  the  stripes  with  the  greatest  fortitude. 
Cic.  Tuic.  Quee$t.  1.  2;  Hygi».  Fab.  261;  Plut.  Lacon. 
InstU.;  Themist.  Orat.t  TertuU.  ad  Martifr.  c. 
DI  A'MBRJE  (Med.)  the  name  of  two  medicines  in  the  Lon- 
don Dispensatory. 
DIAME'LON  (Med.)  the  name  of  two  compositions  jn 
which  'quinces  are  a  principal  ingredient.     TralL  I.  7, 
C.7. 

DIA'METER  (Mti{''-i  ■J'.i'.'^erfc.;  ,1  lincuhicli  passes  tlirough 
the  centre  «t  ai'V  curviJinLiu-  iij^un.-  fmni  tJiic  [JomL  of  ili. 
circumference  lo  juiothcr. — DHmdrr  i\f  a  cmic  is  a  Itm' 
which  passe&  through  iht;  centre  ufa  drcle,  and  ie  bounded 
by  the  circuml't^i'tnce  on  lath  skie,  dividing  the  circle  inio 
two  equal  psirts. —  Diawder  nfn  cmuc  scciion,  a  right  lint* 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  u  ii^'urp,  dividing  all  the 
ordinates  into  two  equal  parts,  'riicsc-  aro  either  j^^Js* 
gate  or  trani^vtrfie.  [vide  Circle,  Coiuc  Sectiuas^ 
Diameter  ( Asiron.)  is  the  niensurc  of  any  eeli^idial  p04ff 
which  is  eitiier  real  or  a\}\}mi!iiU~  Real  diatneter  ftf^lM 
plat^,  ttc*  is  their  absolute  inoaburement  in  miles,  £c.*— 
Apparent  dipmater  k  the  AOgl^  uod^  Which  they  u»pear 
..to  spec^atoKf  ei^^Mch.aro^lBSy^^H^^ 
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ferent  circunutances,  i.e.  according  u  tbey  are  nearer  to, 
or  more  remote  firom,  the  earth. 

DIA'MNES  (Med.)  an  involuntary  discharge  of  arine. 

DIAItfOND  (Mttt.)  the  hardett  and  moat  valuable  of  all  the 
precious  stones.  Diamonds  are  distinsuished  by  lafHdaries 
mto  oriental  and  occidental, — Comim  diamond^  a  name 
given  to  the  rock  crystals  found  in  the  tin  mines  of  Com- 
widK^Aof^A  diamond^  a  diamond  in  the  state  as  it  is  dug 
out  of  the  earth. — Rote  diamond,  one  that  is  quite  flat  un- 
derneath with  its  umer  part  cut  in  divers  little  faces, 
usually  triangles.  —  IwftitiotM  diamonds^  or  Patte,  those 
wMch  are  produced  by  artificial  means. 

DiAHOMD  {Her^  a  name  for  the  sable  colour  in  the  arms 
of  the  no^lity. 

Diamond  /etter  {Print.)  one  of  the  smallest  printing  letterF. 

DiAHOKD  {Meek.)  an  instrument  among  glaziers  for  cutting 
glass,  and  io  Uie  glass  trade  for  squanog  large  plates  or 
pieces. 

DIAMOND  BEETLE  {EnU)  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
insect,  die  CiMUo  imperiaUM  of  Unnseus,  so  called  firom 
the  marks  <Ai  its  wing^ealhs,  which,  when  properly  mag- 
nifiedt  have  the  dusling  splendour  of  the  most  biilllaot 
sems. 

Diamonds  (&wrf.)  one  of  the  four  suUs  of  cards. 

DI  A'MORON  {Med.)  iik  ;  the  name  of  a  Preparation 
of  Mulberries  and  Honey. 

DIAMO^CHU  (Med.)  from  lit  and  fbirxH,mvaskt  an  anti- 
dote in  which  musk  is  a  chief  ingredient.  Mirejo.  sect.  1 ,  c.  37. 

DIAMOTO^IS  (Med.)  A«^»r.f,  from  /mt^c  Unt;  the 
introduction  of  lint  into  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

DIA'NA  (Ckem.)  the  silver  of  Philosophers. 

DIANANCA'SMUS  (Med.)  A«wy»ir/»«f,  from  A»Ay»^  ne- 
cessity ;  the  forcible  restitution  of  a  dislocated  part  into  its 
proper  place. 

DIA'NDkIA  {Bat.)  from  and  «»af ;  the  second  class  of 
Linnsus'  artificial  systemt  comprehending  all  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  which  have  two  stamens,  consisting  of  three 
orders,  according  to  the  number  of  the  stvles,  namely — 
Montmfniat  digynia,  and  trigmia.  The  following  are  the 
priod|M]  genera,  namely— Monogynia,  as  0/«t,  Olive; 
iJautrumt  Privet ;  Synngat  Lilac ;  Veronica,  Speedwell ; 
Pu^ptktda,  Butterwort;  Utrieularia,  Bladderwort;  Ver- 
Anuti Vervain ;.i<yco/nu.  Water  Horehound;  Rosnurinus, 
Bosemary;  Circaa,  Endianter*s  Nightshade.— Di^nia, 
as  Anihoxanthum,  Vernal  Grass,  &c. — Trigynia,  as  Piper, 
Pepper,  Ac. 

DIAhEXLA  (Bot,)  h  the  Dracena  of  Linnanis. 
DIANCE>ft  (Ato.)  A«nw;  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  an 

apt  aeitte  and  interpretation  is  given  to  a  subject  tnitaUe 

to  die  occasion. 
DIANTHE'RA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants  difiering  somewhat 

from  Jutticea, 

DIA'NTHON  {Med,)  A'  m*Im;  the  name  of  an  Antidote 

taken  from  Galen.   Myrcp.  sect.  1,  c.  4'54. 
DIA'NTHUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  10  Dmimfrin, 

Order  %  Dygyniof  Natural  Order  Caruopkyllei. 

Generic  ^wiracter.  Cal.  perianth  cylindric.— Cor.  prtalt 
five.— STAM.^/E^RtMte  ten ;  mtthert  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
oval ;  tiylei  two ;  stigmas  bent  back. — Pan.  capsule  cy- 
lindric ;  seeds  very  many. 

Species.  The  species  are  perenniak  or  annuals.  The  fol- 
lowiqg  are  the  principal  perennials,  as  the — Dianfhus 
bar^aUtt  Tumca  caryophifUus,  sen  Armeria,  Sweet  Wil- 
liam. —  Dianthus  carthusianorum,  sen  B^onica,  Car- 
Uiusian  ^k,  native  of  Germany.— JDMRtAui  caryoj^^- 
tus,  Clove  IHdc. —  Dianthus  ddtc^des^  Maiden  t^nk, 
native  of  Sweden.— DsanMitf  ceenus.  Mountain  Fink. 
The  following  are  the  principal  annuids : — Dim^imt  ar- 
mria,  sen  Viola,  Deptfora  Pink.— Z)iaii<Aitf  pretifr; 
icu  Vkaria,  DitaOktu  dimimhu,  ^  Fhil^reui  nnk. 
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DiABTUus  is  also  a  name  forthe  ^taahila  saxafm^ 
DIAOPO'RON  {Med,)  Jik  Ari^,  a  composblonlf  aatnm- 

nal  fruits,  as  quinces,  medlars,-  &c.    TraUian.  1 7,  «.  7. 
DIAPA'SMA  (Med,)  from  immirw^,  to  sprinkle;  a  me&tne 

reduced  to  powder  and  sprinkled  over  the  body.  Also  a 

perfume. 

DlAPA'SON  (Mtu.)  iiiurmrm,  a  toin  in  andent  monc, 
signifying  an  internal  of  the  octave,  is  now  used  aoone 
instrument  makers  for  a  kind  of  rule,  by  whidi  they  deter- 
mine the  measures  of  the  pipes,  and  other  pots  of  their 
instruments.  Bell-foundera  have  likewise  a  diapaion  for 
the  regulation  of  the  size,  weiffht,  &c.  ofbells.  this  term 
is  also  the  appellation  of  certain  stops  in  an  organ ;  so  called 
because  they  extend  through  the  whole  soUe  of  the  iaitni- 
meiiU—'Diapaton  dsapente  is  an  interval,  cimpounded 
an  octave  and  a  fifth  conjoined,  i.  e.  a  twelfUu—Di^oioa 
diatesseron,  an  interval,  conipnunded  of  an  octave  aad  a 
fourth  conjoined,  i.  e.  an  eleventh. 

DIAPEDE'SIS  {Anal,)  JMNth,  from  to  ksp 

through ;  a  transudation  of  the  fluida  throuj^  the  lidei  of 
thor  omtaining  vessels. 

DIAPEWSIA  {hot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandm^ 
Order  1  Mmogyma. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  eight-leaved.— Cos. 
one-petalled.— Stam.  JUamaUs  five ;  anthers  simple^ 
P18T.  germ  roundish ;  cylindric ;  ttigma  obtuse.— 
Pea.  copade  roundish ;  swds  roundish. 
Spedes.  The  single  sfwcies,  the— Di^nna  Lapotuca,  U 
a  perennial,  and  native  of  Laphmd  and  Nwway. 
DiAPENsiA  is  also  the  name  of  the  Ar^  hdoetiea  and  the 

Saniculum  Europoea. 
DIAPE'NTE  {Mus.)  A^rt,  the  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  distinguished  the  interval  of  the  flfn,  beii^  the 
second  of  the  concords. 
DiAPEMTB  {Med.)  from  An  and  nm,  five;  a  medicine  am- 

posed  of  five  ingredients. 
DFAFEU  (Com.)  linen  cloth  wrought  with  flowers  and 
figures. 

DI'APERED  (Her.)  a  bordure,  fVetted  aU  over 
with  such  things  as  bordures  are  commonly 
charged  with,  appearing  between  the  freta,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure. 

DI'APERING  {Paint.)  is  when  a  piece,  afUr 
the  back-ground  is  quite  finished,  is  overrun 
with  branches  or  other  works. 

DIAPHCE'NICON  {Med,)  fromJUnnd^M^adate;  aoie- 
dicineniade  of  dates. 

DIA'PHANOUS  {Opt.)  transparent  like  dMS. 

DIAPHLY'XIS  (Med.)  Ji^^  from  A«fA^  tonobten; 
an  effiinon  or  ebullition. 

DIAPHO'NIA  (Mus.)  a  tenn  emjOoyed  by  Goido  sod 
others,  to  denote  the  precepta  formerly  taught  for  the  oie 
of  the  organ. 

DIAPHO'NICS  iPhu.)  vide  Diacouttics, 

DIA'PHON!  {Mus.)  AW^m,  discords,  in  distinction  fion 
the  symphony. 

DIA'PHORA  {Med.)  lutfyi,,  from  to  difier;  com- 

pr^ends  the  characteristic  marks  or  lagtm  that  disth^uiA 
one  disease  from  another. 

DiAPHORA  {Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech,  in  whidt  a  word  re' 
peated  is  taken  in  a  sionificaUoo  different  fiom  what  it  wis 
at  first  understood.   Rutil.  Lup.  1.  I ,  c  12. 

DIAPHORE'SIS  {Med.)  JUfV***  ^  to  cany 

through ;  perspiration  or  increased  cutaneon  seciclioo. 

DIAPHORETrCA  {Med.)  diapb<netics,  or  medidnes  whick 
promote  perspiration. 

DIAPHO'RICA  {Mus.)  »uup»^  an  epitiiet  for  eveiy  disso- 
nant interval. 

DIAFHRA'GMA  {AMt.\  tH^rivttm,  from  JUfy^,  t» 
make  a  partition,  the  nUnff  or  dii^^^^^i^^^riBch 
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divktet  the  thonk  fintm  the  abdomen.  Tint  is  frequently 

called*  by  CUrihu  Aurelianiu  DiicHmen,  Thoraeit. 
DIAPHRAGHATICiB  {Anat.)  Aiteriea  belonging  to,  or 

connected  with  the  ^pbragni. 
DIAPHRATTONTES  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  pleura, 

or  membranes  which  cover  the  inside  of  the  thorax. 
DIATHTHORA  {MetL)  iimfffi,  from  t^ji^,  to  corrupt; 

an  abortion  where  the  foetus  is  corrupted  in  the  womb. 
DIAPHYLA'CTICUS  (Med.)  A«^ia«ir»^  from  <puxi^0, 

to  keep ;  me^dnes  which  resist  putrefaction  or  prerent 

mfection, 

DIAfPHYSIS  (Med,)  ftitptr^,  from  to  divide ;  an 

interstice  or^artition  between  the  joints. 

DIAPISSEL^'ON  (Med.)  from  iii  and  intraw,  the  oil 
of  pitch ;  a  composition  in  which  liquid  pitdi  was  a  princi- 
pal ingredient.   Marcdl.  Empir.  c.  35. 

DIAPLA'SIS  (Med.)  lmr)Mritt  from  wJ^m,  to  form ;  the 
rmlaciiuMi  luxated  or  fractured  bcme  in  its  proper  gttuaUoo. 

DIAFLA'SMA  (Med)  JU«am>m,  from  A«rWr«,  to  anoint ; 
an  uncUon  or  nnnentati«k  nniUed  all  over  the  body. 

DIAPLA'SnCS  (Med.)  mediciaes  proper  for  a  limb  that  is 
out  of  joint. 

DIA'PNE  (Med.)  from  ^mntm,  to  perspire;  an  involuntary 

dischaive  of  unne. 
DIAPN(y£  (Med.)  iimrm,  fVom  ilmmuf,  to  perspire ;  trans- 

nnratimk  of  vapour  through  the  pores  of  the  skm. 
DIAPORGWA  (Med.)  ttmtif^,  tnm  ii^^  to  be  in 

doubt ;  nervons  andety. 
DIAPORE^IS  (Rkel.)  JUnf^i  <^  rhetoric,  when 

the  sufalects  to  be  handled  being  of  equal  worth,  the  orator 

seems  hi  doubt  which  he  shall  beg^  with. 
DIAPRA'SIUM  (Med.)  JtmrfJmm^  finmwfirm,  hordwoiid; 

a  compontion  in  which  horehound  is  one  of  tlw  ingredientt> 

Tralimn.  1.  5,  c.  4. 
DIAPRU'NUM  (Med.)  from  Am  and /jrunrim,  a  prune;  the 

name  of  two  compositions  which  contiun  prunes. 
PIAPSA'LMA  (Ant.)  iut^^^  a  pause  or  change  of  note 

in  singing. 

DIAPTE'RNES  (Med.)  from  *rif»^  tlie  heel;  a  medicine 
made  of  the  heeu  of  animals  and  cheese. 

DIAPTERCVSIS  (Med.)  A-wti^k,  from  im^,  a  feather; 
the  cleaning  the  ears  with  a  feather. 

DIAPYE'MA  (Surg.)  from  ir5w,  pus;  an  abscess  or  suppu- 
ration. 

DIAPYE'MATA  (Surg.)  from  JWw/**,  a  suppuration; 

suppurating  medicines. 
DIA'RIA  mris  (Med.)  from        a  day ;  a  term  applied  to 

fbvers  which  last  but  one  day. 
DIA'RIUM  (Archeeol.)  Daily  food,  or  as  much  as  will  last 

one  day.  ,  ,  ^ 

DIAROMATICUM  (Med.)  a  medicine  compounded  of 

aromatics. 

DIA'RRHAGE  (Surg.)  hn^Th  from  A«^ro*^  W  break 
asunder ;  a  fhMture,  particularly  of  the  temporal  bones. 

DIARRHODCVMEU  (Med.)  from  tHh  «  "we,  and 
fMAi,  hon^;  the  name  of  a  compositiim  tii  scaiimnony, 
ituce  of  roses,  &c. 

DI AURHODON  (Med.)  from  JW  and  /JW,  a  rose ;  a  name 
for  a  great  many  compontions  b  whiai  roses  are  Ae  prin- 
cipal ingredients. 

DIARRHGE'A  {Mtd.)  lAff4m,  from  A«fpi»,  to  flow  through ; 
a  disorder  which  conusts  in  a  frojuent  and  plentiful  dis- 
charge of  a  thin  watery  mucous,  lulious,  or  bladdib  matter 
from  the  intestines. 

DIARRETX^  (Surg.)  from  timf^fM,  to  break  asunder; 
interstices  betwixt  tlie  curcumvolutions  of  bandages. 

DI ARTHROSIS  (AnaL)  from  to  articulate;  a 

moveidile  connexion  of  bones. 

DI'ARY  (£M.)  diarmiHt  firom  diet,  ft  day ;  w»  acGoant  of 
vhat  pMsea  wHhm  the 
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DIASAPOVIUM  (Med.)  from  A«  and  rwr**,  soap;  an  oint- 
ment in  which  soap  is  a  principal  ingredient.  Nicol. 
Marept,  sect  8,  c.  88. 

DlASArrURION  (Med.)  from  h»  and  fr^n^Ui,  satyrions 
an  electuary  in  which  sa^rion  is  a  principal  ingredient. 

DIASCHI'SMA  (Mm.)  an  interval  m  ancient  music,  form- 
ing the  half  of  a  minor  semitone. 

DIASCI'LLION  (Med.)  from  A.  and  rwAX*,  a  squill  j  oxy- 
mel  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

DIA'SIA  (Am.)  Awrut,  B  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Jupiter,  who  was  sumamed  Aih  fbttAi^e^d  >•  e.  the  propi- 
tious Jupiter.  It  was  celebrated  about  the  latter  end  of 
Antiieeterion.  Thwyd.  L  1,  c  196;  Aritte^  Schot,  in 
Nu&.f  Suidat. 

DIASCI'NSX  (Med.)  from  Am  and  nu'vxaf,  skink;  a  name 
for  Mtthridate  which  originally  contained  this  kind  of 
lizard. 

DIASCCVRDIUM  (Med.)  from       and  ir«fAW,  the  water 

Srmander ;  electuary  of  scordium. 
SE'NA  (Med.)  from  Ik  and  ro«,  an  antidote  consisting 
of  sena.    NkoL  Myreps.  sect.  1,  c.  112. 
DIAS'ERICOS  (Med.)  AW  and  r^Mf,  silk ;  a  composition 

in  which  silk  is  an  ingredient.    TralUan.  I.  3,  c.  7. 
DIA'SMYRNON  {^led.)  tiirp^vff,>,  from  rt^ipm,  a  myrrh; 

the  several  coHyna  in  which  myrrh  is  en  ingredient. 
DIASO'STICA  (Med.)  from         to  preserve;  that  part  of 

medicine  which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  health. 
DIASPE'RMATON  (Med.)  Ak  nf^m,  die  name  of  two 
Malagmas  omipounded  of  seeds.  6aL  de  Comp,  Med.  per 
GeM.L  7 ;  P.  Mgineta.  1 7.  c  18. 
DIA^SPHAGE  (Med.)  A«r^,  from  hmr^i^f^  to  separate; 
an  mtmtice  or  intern!  between  two  branch  of  a  vein. 
Foe*.  Hippoc  (Econom. 
DIASPHY'XIS  (Med.)  AJ  ^c,  frw^,  to  strike;  the 

pulsation  of  an  artery. 
DlASTA'LUC  (Mus.)  feom  hm^h^,  to  dilate ;  an  epitiiet  for 
the  major  tlurd,  major  sixth,  and  major  seventh,  because 
they  are  extended  or  dihited  at  mtervals;  also  for  the  grand 
part  of  the  Meloporia, 
DIA'STASIS  (Med.)  A«rM-K,  from  J^mi*i,  to  separate ;  a 
separation  frequently  used  with  respect  to  bones  which 
recede  from  each  other. 
DIASTE'ATON  (Med.)  fl^m  rimf,  fat;  tiie  name  of  an 
ointment  in  Marcellus  Empiricus,  in  which  the  &t  of  the 
stag,  swine,  goose,  and  hen,  is  united. 
DIA'STEMA  {Med.)  vide  Diastasii. 
DiASTKMA  I^Rhet.)  B  moduhMion  of  the  tones  of  the  voice, 
by  observing  due  Intervals  between  its  elevation  and  de- 
presMon. 

Diastema  (Mus.)  Amt^ms  an  interval  or  space;  sometimes 
a  simple  inomiposite  degree,  in  distinction  Crora  a  com^ 

Kund  interval. 
STOLE  (Anat.)  Jittr^n,  fircm  A«ftM«,  to  stretch  or 
dilate ;  the  dilatation  of  die  heart,  anride^  and  arteriei^ 
in  distinction  firom  StfttoUy  or  contraction. 
DiABTOLi  {Gram.)  a  figure  whereby  a  syllaUe,  short  by 

nature,  becomes  long. 
DIASTOIAOTRIS  (Ar«f.1  A«#t^«r^  is  usually  joined . 

withji«A%  a  probe,  and  implies  any  dilating  instrument. 
DIASTHEUMA  (Med.)  A«rr^/*/Mf.  from  A«fH^,  ta  dis- 

twrt;  a  distortion  of  the  limbs. 
DIA'STTUB  (Archit.)  AvrvAft,  from  Ais  between,  and  cV^of,. 
a  criumn ;  a  sort  or  sacred  edifice,  m  which  tiie  columns- 
stand  at  a  ^stance  of  three  dtameters  from  each  other. 
Vkrun.  K  S,  c.  3;  Bald.  Lex.  Yitntv. 
DIASlPLPHURIS'(ilf«d.)  from  Am  and  xir^r,  brirostobe; 

a  prescription  containing  sulfur,  witir  wax,  &c. 
DIASYHMOSiAAcf.)  A«nt A*  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  which 
consists  in  exaggerating  the  praises  of  a  pefHHU>y  way  ofc 
derision.  Ijmg^Mes^      Digitized  by  LiOOg  I 


PIATA'MARON  (Med.)  the  name  of  an  antidote.  iWcoi. 

Afyrep.  sect.  1 ,  c.  25. 
DIA*TA'SIS  (Med.)  l^rmrn,  from  /i-r^*,  to  diBtend ;  the 

extension  of  a  fractured  limb  with  a  view  to  its  redaction. 
DIATECO'UTHOS  (Med,)  lArv^hi,  from  Ji^  and 

A<«»(,  the  Jev*8  stone ;  an  antidote  which  contains  die  Zopic 

Judaicus. 

DIATERETCCA  {Med.}  from  iik  and.  rifi'*,  to  preserve; 
medicines  which  preserre  health,  and  prevent  Caaeaap. 

DIATE'SSERON  {Med.)  ^nrra^wr,  the  name  of  a  compo- 
sition, 80  called  from  the  four  ingredients  it  comprehends. 

DiATBssKRON  (Mui.)  Ainrrw^.  an  interval  composed  of  a 
greater  and  a  less  tone;  the  ratio  of  which  is  tlut  of  four 
to  three. 

DiATESsBROv  (JSid/O  A  term  applied  to  Uie  four  Gospels. 
pIATESSERONAllE  {Mus.)  a  term  denoting  to  uog  in 
fourths. 

DIATETTIGON  (Med.)  Kkxtrrlym,  from  nrnVf,  a  grass- 
hopper: the  name  of  an  antidote  in  which  grasshoppers 
are  an  ingre^ent.   Paulm  .^^neta,  1.  7,  c.  11. 

DIATHESIS  (Mf^cf.)  It<i6»rn^  from  Jl«ny«jtM,  to  dispose;  an 
affection  or  disposition  expressive  of  a  particular  state  of 
the  constitution. 

DIATHYRA  (Arch.)  Sii»vfa  a  screen  or  fence  to  keq^  out 
the  wind ;  a  rail  or  fence  before  a  door.  Vilruv.  1. 6,  dO ; 
Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

DIATONI  (Archit.)  Amtotw,  diatonic  or  Jrontati  lapidet. 
Corner-stones,  Band-stones,  or  Parpen-stones,  such  as,  in 
building  of  a  wall,  reach  over  the  whole  breadth. 

DIATO'NIC  (Mus.)  Jt«TM«(,  diatonicumt  an  epithet  denoting 
the  most  ordinary  sort  of  music,  proceecUng  by  different 
tones  either  in  ascending  or  descending. 

DIA'TONOS  ky^on  (Mm.)  timri,^  uxirm^  the  musical  note 
among  the  ancients  answering  to  that  now  called  Dscl-re, 
^Diatonus  meson,  fiecrettt  ^l«-«r,  another  ancient  notei  an- 
swering to  what  is  now  called  Gsol-re-ut.  , 

.pIATRAGACA'NTHI  species  (Med.)  medicines  composed 
of  iragacantk,    M^p,  sect.  1,  c.  98. 

DI'ATRlDE  (AAe<.)  A^Tyij^  a  dwelling  or  insisting  on  a  par- 
ticular point,  an  excursion  or  episode  by  way  of  amplifica- 
tion  on  a  point.  Aristot.  Rhet.  1.  S,  c.  17 ;  Ck.  ad  Heren. 
1.4,  c.45;  Menand.  iUuf.  W,  p.  596;  Ludan.  de  Cons. 
Hist,  c.  37 ;  Hermog,  whI  JVirmr,  p.  8 ;  (Sregor.  ot^.  h.  I.  c.  5. 

PIATRINSA'NTALOX(Maf.)  a  confect,  m  which  is  the 
santalum, 

DPATRION  Pipereon  fptoj«  from  Jt«'andfrHc» three; 

a  powder  prescribed  by  Galen,  which  chiefly  consists  f»f 
.  three  peppers. 

DIATRITA'IIII  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  the  Methodics,  who 
recommended  the  Diatritos, 

DIATRI'TOS  (Med.)  A«Tp.T*e,  from  An  and  the  third; 
an  abstinence  of  three  days  enjoined  by  physicians  of  the 
Methodic  sect  upon  their  patients,  one  of  uie  most  consi- 
derable points  in  practice,  by  which  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  other  physicians. 

DIATU'RBITH  (Med.)  an  electuary  of /urA»^A. 

'DIATU'REI  (Ant.)  <u;  TK  AmVsi  i.  e.  from  the  living,  or 
board,  and  vff«f ,  a  keeper ;  saen  who  were  hired  for  their 
board  to  keep  or  watch  the  vessels. 

DIATYPO'SIS  (Rhet.)  «1].-Twr*.rt«,  descriptio ;  a  figure  of 
rhetoric,  which  consists  in  the  lively  delineation  of  a  thing, 
so  as  to  set  tlie  object  before  our  eyes.  Longin.  de  Sw' 
limit,  c.  20. 

DIA'ULUS  (Ant.)  d'.auAof,  from  twice,  and  mcIa^^  a  station, 
signifies  a  course  backwards  and  forwards,  i.  e.  from  the 
startinK  place  to  the  goal  and  back  again,  Aritti^,  de  Be- 
ncraf.V.2;  Schol.in  Aristoph.  Av,;  Suidas. 

J)iAt;i-us  h.  also  n  measure  of  ground,  containing  two  stadii, 
orj&irlonKS.    VUruv.  I.  5,  c.  2;  B<Ud.  Lex.  Vitmv. 

TDImEUISIS  (A/im.)  A«C*<^«t,  separation,  from 

1  ■  - 


to  separate ;  the  name  sjvan  by  the  aaciciits  to  the  ftpne 

whicn  separates  two  disjunct  tetrachords. 

DIAZCVMA  (Anat.)  the  Diapltrttgin. 

DIAZCSTER  (Anat.)  A<«rv,  a  name  for  the  ^twelfth  ver- 
tebra of  the  back,  so  called  because  the  (vrjp,  bdt,  Be* 

upon  it. 

DI'BBLE  (Husband.)  a  tool  wherewith  seeds  are  aown. 

Die  A  (Arckad.)  a  tally  for  accounts ;  alao  an  ancient  name  - 
for  a  process  or  action  at'law. 

DIC^(>LOGY  (Rhtt.)  ttmttxiv*,^^  figure  of  speech  n^erem 
the  orator,  by  way  of  episode,  attempts  to  more  the  af- 
fections of  the  audience  in  his  fiivour.  RtOU.  hap.  1. 2, 
c;  3;  Q^int.  1. 9,  c.  S;  Eustaih.  ad  Horn.  iZ.  14,  p.  1050.  ' 

DICE  (Snort.)  pieces  of  bone  or  ivor^,  4^  a  'ciUucal  fontt 
markea  with  dots  on  each  of  their  uces*  from  one  to  «x, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  faces. 

DICENT&TON  (Med)  AK»>r«r«r,  the  name  of  a  hot  and 
acrid  Col/urium  described  by  P.  jCgineta,  1. 3,  c  13. 

DI'CERA  U3ot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clasi  IS  Pelyandriit, 
Order  I  Monogyniat 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four  or  6ve-parted.— 
Cor.  petals  four  or  five. — Stat*,  Jilainents  twelve  to 
twenty  ;  anthers  linear. — PtsT.  germ  roundish ;  itt^U  awl- 
shaped  ;  ttigtna  simple. — Per.  berry  ovate ;  seeds  very 
many. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  ^e—^Dkera  dentata,  seu 
Ekeocarpus  serratus,  native  of  ZeaUuid. — Dieeru  mrrata, 
native  of  Zealand. 
DICH.VLCON  (v4nf.)  A'««AMf ,  a  weight  eqnal  to  two  <nrob, 

or  one-third  of  an  obolus. 
DICHA'STERES  (Anat.)"  the  Denies  incisores. 
DICHO'NDRA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pattandria, 

Order  2  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  five-leaved. — Cor.  five-cleft.— 
Stau.  JUaments  five ;  anthers  roundish. — Pjst.  f^rm 
two;  styles  two;  stigmas  capitate. — Prb,  e^padcs  two; 
seeds  globular. 

Species.   The  single  species  is  the — Deckondria  repent,  sea 
sibthorma,  native  of  Jamaica. 
DICHOraYIA  (Med.)  Ax^f""*.  a  distemper  of  the  bain, 

which  consists  in  their  jn-owing  forked.  Gden. 
DICHORE'US  (Poet.)  AxV^f,  a  foot  coniisting  of  t«o 

trochees,  maudtamUs. 
DICHOTOMO-CORYMBOSUS         an  epitbet  for  any 

flower  having  corymbs^  the  pediaee  m  which  divide  and 

subdivide  in  pairs. 
DICHCTOMUS  (Bot.)  from        double,  and  W/M«,to  cut; 

an  epithet  for  a  stem ;  catdis  dichotomutt  a  forked  or  didio- 

tomous  stem,  which  continually  and  regularly  divides  by 

fairs  from  top  to  bottom,  as  in  vitatm,  or  Missleto,  ftc. 
t  is  also  an  epithet  for  Apedunde. 
DICHOTOMY  (.^^roR.)  a  term  denoting  an  aspect  of  the 
moon  when  she  is  in  her  quadrature,  or  utows  just  half  her 
disk. 

DICHOTOPHYLLUM  (Bo^from  Xxft,  double,  and  ^iUa*, 

a  leaf,    [vide  CeratopfiyUum'] 
DI'CKER  (ArchiEol.)  a  quantity  of  leather,  consisting  irf* ten 

hides. 

PICKSONIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  24  Cr^ito- 
gamia.  Order  1  Felices,  Natural  order  of  Ferns. 
Generic  Character.    Fructifications  kidney-shaped. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Dicl:soMia  ar- 
borcscenSf  Tree  Dicksonia,  native  of  St.  Hflena. — Did^ 
sonia  ctdcita,  seu  Polypodium,  native  of  Madeira. 
DICO'CCOUS  (Bot.)  dicoccus,  an  epithet  for  a  capsule,  which 
con^sts  of  two  cohering  grains  or  cells,  with  one  aeed  in 
•  each. 

DICiVCTA  (Me(t.)  Imxtm,  water  first  heated  ami  then  re- 
frigerated with  snow.   Galen,  de  Melh,  Med.  i.  7,  c.  4. 


DlCoNA'NGIA'(£oSE.)^nt)theMiav^t^^g^^inoc^ 


TOD 

DICOTYLE'DONBa  {Bat.)  aa  cpitJiet  for  nch  plantft  ai 

jnlU  into  two  lobei  in^^gmDiaiti^^ 
DVCRA  Jerri  {An^MiJ  a  quntity  of  iron,  caniittiBg  of 
.  ten  ban.  ■  * 

BICRA'Niaf  (Bat.)  a  gaoiu  of  Mom. 
PI'CROTUS  Mm<.)Jupm(,fhMaiif,  twice,  and  «^  to  beat, 

an  epithet  for  a  certnn  pulte,  in  wluch  the  art^  beats,  as 

it  were,  double. 
DlCTAMNITfiS  (Med.)  J^M^/nt        a  wine  medicated 

-  mih  Dittany,  deieribedby  Dioicor.  1. 5,  c  57. 
DICTA'MNUM  {Bot.)  the  Origanum  dictatnmis  of  Linnaus. 
DICTA'MNUS  (Bot.)  iCtrmruif,  or  Axr*^,  Penny-Royal ; 

a  plant  so  caUed  either  from  the  Dictecan  mountain,  in 
Oete,  where  it  was  first  found,  or  «<r«  tS  rwrtc,  from  its 
bringing  forth  the  young  of  animals,  or  expelling  the 
.  foB^.  It  if  said  that  the  goati  and  stags  of  urete,  when 
.  liny  were  wounded  with  airows,  expelled  them  by  eating 
of  this  herb. 
F»s-.^a.l.]2,v.41S. 

DUtamnum  geMtrii  CVetea  e«rpi<  aft  lii, 
'PuberSnu  taultmfotat  et  Jim  cwwitliWi 
Purpmrto :  nun  iUaJerh  tuecptilm  capvv 
Gmnm,  cm  tffjfswtiiffWMMni^iMe. 

It  is  generally  reckoned  «n  excellent  vulnerary  and  power- 
ful oordial.   Ariatat.  Hist,  An.  1.  9,  c.  8 ;  fkeopk.  Hist, 
.  Piamt.  I.  9,  c.  16 ;  Cie.  de  Nat.  Dear.  1.  2 ;  DioKor.  1.  3, 
c.  38 ;  PUn.  \.  25»  c.  8 ;  AptiL  c  72;  Plut.  de  Solert.  Ani- 

DiCTAMMUs,  in  the  Linuean  natem,  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  10  X^ecandria,  Order  1  Mmu^gmet* 
■  Generic  CharaOer.  Cal.  perianA  fi^leaved.— CoB.nrfa2r 

five.^ — SrAH.^meiU*  ten;  antkert  four-nded.—- Fist. 

g«rm  five-cornered ;  ttifie  simple ;  it^pmu  dwrp^PsH. 

capstdei  five ;  seed*  in  pairs. 
.  Species.   The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the— />»eta«- 

iiiu  albtu,  sen  Fraxinella  tubaj  Fraaitdla. — Dietamnus 

eapemif,  seu  PaUastia  capensit,  naUve  of  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 

DicTAMNDS  iialsoa  name  for  the  Origanum  dictamntu  of 

Liooeeus. 

DICTATOR.  (Ant.)  a  Roman  magistrate,  who  was  invested 
with  sovereign  authority  during  the  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration. He  was  always  chosen  by  the  Consul  in  the  night- 
time, and  on  some  emer^ncy,  and  laid  down  his  office 
Vgain  as  soon  aa  the  occasion  c^tsed  for  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  lite  first  dictator  was  Titus  Largius  ElaviuB, 
U.  C.  25S.  PM.  1.  3,  c.  87 ;  Dionys.  1. 11 ;  Cicde  L^. 
U  9,  c.  3;  Iav.  I.  4,  c.  13 ;  Plut.  MarceU. 

DI'CTIONARY  (Gram.)  dictionarium,  from  ificteM,  a  word ; 
a  orflection  of  the  words  of  a  language  explained  in  al- 
plwbetical  order. 

Dl'CTUM  de  Kenndvsorth  {Lavi)  ao  act,  award,  or  edict 

-  made  for  cmnpoting  differences  between  King  Henry  III. 
and  his  barms,  wno  had  been  in  arms  against  him,  anno 

.  51,  £2.   Hen.  S. 

DICTYOIDES  {Med.)  AktimiJW,  from  iUnm,  a  net,  and 
.  siAfcfSnn;  anamefiirthe  AflfemmiAtfe. 
PICTTOTON  lArckU.)  JUnwrtf.  reticidata  Uructura}  a  sort 
.  of  ftrvctwe  whi^  ctmsists  principally  of  grating.  VUruv. 
.  U     c.  8 ;  PUn.  1.  36,  c  22 ;  Phtlander.  in  Vitruv. 
UIDAPPER  {Orn.)  or  Dipi>er,  an  aquatto  bird,  the  Colyn- 

iiu  nunor  <»  Linnaeus,  which  inhabita  the  freih  waten  of 

Surope. 

PIDE'JLPHIS  {ZooL)  a  genus  of  animab,  Chw  MammaUa, 

.  (Mxr  Fera, 

-  G^n^  _  Character.    Foreteeth  rounded. — Tutks  long.— 

Grindere  creoate.— 7ongM  frilled. — Poiuih  abdominal. 
;  Spftd*'*   Animals  of  this  tribe,  which  are  well-kno!irp  in 
£n|^idi  .by  the  names  of  Oposnmi  and  Kawaroo,  are 
.inMwtin»  «f  Americat  where  they  Uv«  in  Mft  md 


DIE 

cUinb  tnek  by  luans  of  their  prehensile  tails.  Hid 
females  are  distinguished  by  having  several  pouches  in 
which  they  cmceu  their  young  in  time  of  danger.  The 
principal  species  are  as  follow,  namely — Didelphis  oppa- 
sum,  me  Vii^inian  Opossum. — IXddpnit  tnartupiaUs,  the 
Amboyna  G^ossum.— catfopolUn,  the  Mexican 
Opossum. — Diddphig  volantt  the  Flying  Opossum.— 
Undelphit  sciurea,  the  Squirrel  Opossum.— i)u/^iM&i> 
orienkdi*f  the  Phalangi. — Didelphis  giganiea,  the  Kan- 
garoo.— Didelphis  tridactyla,  the  Kangaroo  Rat. 
DIDE'LTA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  Si/ngenesia, 

Order  S  Poltfgamia  FrustaneOt  so  called  from  ^  and  the 

Greek  letter       Natural  order  of  compound  flowers. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common  double.--CoB.  com- 
pound radiated. — St AU.^filamettts  five;  anthers  cylindric. 
PiST.  germ  inferior;  style  slender;  stigma  subulate*— 
Pea.  nuts  three;  seeds  small  kornels. 

Species.   The  sinj^e  spedes  is  annual,  as  the  DideUa  cnr- 
nosay  seu  iVvmnM,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
DI'DUS  (Om.)  the  Dodo,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order 

Grallince,  having  a  nurow  bill,  oblique  nostrils,  wings 

unfit  for  flight,  and  no  tail.   These  birds  mostly  inhabit 

the  Isle  of  trance  and  Bouihon. 
DI'DYME  {Bot.)  a  name  Cur  the  root  of  the  Orckis. 

Galen  Exeg. 

DIDYM^A  {Med.)  M^m^  the  name  of  a  malagma  or 
cataplasm. 

DlfDYMI  (Anat.)  AS^/m,  twin;  an  epithet  for  the  testes, 

and  also  for  the  two  eminences  in  the  bram. 
DIDYMOO^ON  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  mosses,  accordbg.  to 

Hedwig. 
DI'DYMUS  {Bot.)  vide  Twin. 

DIDYNA'MIA  IBol.)  from  /x,  twice,  and  ><««/6i(,  power ; 
a  name  given  oy  Linneus  to  the  Fourteenth  Class  in  his 
Artificial  System,  comprehending  those  [dants  which  hare 
hermsphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamens  in  two  pairs  of 
different  lengths,  the  outer  pair  being  die  longest  and  the 
middle  pair  converging.  It  is  a  natural  class,  containing 
the  Ltibtati  and  Perstnati  of  Toumefort ;  and  is  divided 
by  LinnEUS  into  two  orders,  namely,  the  G^mnotpermia, 
or  such  OS  have  naked  seeds;  and  the  Anffuomermiat  or 
such  as  have  the  seeds  enclosed  in  a  vesseL  xhe  following 
are  the  principal  genera  in  the  first  Order,  namely — AjugOt 
the  Bu^le  or  Ground  Pine.— TVitcrium,  the  German^.— 
Saturetat  the  Savory. — HyssopuSt  the  Hyssop. — Nepeta, 
the  Catmint. — lAivendida,  the  Lavender.- Suur^,  Iron- 
Wort.— JVfen/Aa,  Mint.— ZeMHint,  Arclianeel.— iStocAyr, 
Wound- Wort.— ^oi^ofa.  Black  Horehound.— ZAWomf,  ' 
Mother- Wort.  —  CUnopodiumy  Wild  Basil.  —  Origanunty 
Marjoram, — MeUssoy  Balm . — Dracoeephtdumy  Dragon's 
Head. — Melius,  Bastard  Balm. — Oeimum,  Basil.— ivorfrf- 
laria,  Scull-Cap.— Prune/iii,  Self-Heal,  &c.  The  genera  in 
the  second  Order  will  be  found  under  Angiotpermta. 

DIE  {AnAit.)  orDadoy  the  middle  of  a  pedestal,  i.e.  the 
part  lying  between  the  basis  and  the  cornice. 

DIECfii(y£l014  {Med.)  imtfiiJm,  a  medicine  CMuing  abor- 
tion. 

DE  DIE  IN  DIEM  {Laia)  from  day  to  day,  in  «  continued 
snccesKon. 

DIELE^XRON  (Med.)  AjAj^fw,  a  troche ;  so  odled  fhmi 
amboc,  *  principal  ingredient  m  it.   MaroeL  Es^dr,  c.  i6. 

DIEM  doMsU  extrenmm  (Law)  a  writ  irfiich  lies  when  the 
heir  of  one,  who  holds  land  the  king,  dies,  for  the  es- 
cheator  to  inquire  of  what  estate  he  was  possessed. 
F.  MS. 251. 

DI£S*S-BIU)OM  (Bot.)  the  Gentsta  fuw/emr  of  Linnaeus,  a 
shrub  ;  so  called  from  its  flowers,  from  which  is  {Hepated 
a  oirfbnr  used  by  dyers  in  dyeing  wool  green. — Dier's- 
needt  the  Riseda  letae(da  otLinamoBt  annual  orbierniial: 
to^caUed  because  firom  iu  floi^t^^ggrg^^g,^, 


DIERVI'LLA  (Bot  )  another  name  for  the  Lonieem  of 
Linraetu^ 

DV£S  (j^Ht.)  days  among  the  Romans  were  distinanished  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  the  principal  of  whidi  are  as  rollow  :— 
pies  agpnalest  those  days  in  which  the  rex  ioenrum 
aacrificed  a  ram,  called  Agone.  Fair,  de  iMg.  Let.  I.  5, 
c.  ^.—Dies  AlUentU,  a  dar  of  monming,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  defeat  of  the  Komaas  at  the  battle  of  AUia. 
Fest.  de  Verb.  Signyi—Dies  atri»  the  same  as  the  dies 
nefasti.-~Dies  chias,  the  space  of  time  which  is  compre- 
hended wiUiin  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  which  the  Roman 
priests  reckooed  from  midnight  to  midnight.  Plin,  1.  2, 
V.  77;  Censor,  de  Die  Nat.  c.  10.— D/m  comitialeSf  days 
in  which  the  comida  were  held.  MacroS^  Lai.  1. 1,  c.  16. 
— Dies  comperendim,  days  of  adjournment  to  the  numher 
of  twenty,  on  which  the  defendant  could  give  bail.  Macrob. 
1.  1,  c.  16. — Dies  exempli  were  days  on  which  bo  public 
business  was  done.— i>iM  Jatti  were  the  same  as  the  mesju- 
.  ridici,  or  court-days  of  modem  times,  in  whidi  it  was  lawful 
^  the  prsHor  to  sit  in  judgment  and,  Jari  tria  verba,  pro- 
nounce these  three  solemn  words,  do,  dico,  addico.  Liv. 
1.  it  c.  19 ;  A&scrob.  Sat.  1. 1,  c  16. — Die*  feriati,  or  dies 
nonjuridici,  days  on  which  the  courts  were  shutw — Dies 
Je^t,  holidays,  or  days  on  which  sacrifices,  lustrations,  and 
the  lilce,  were  performed.  Macrob.  1.  l,c.  16^— Dies  inter- 
eiti,  a  sort  half  holidays,  one  half  of  wliich  was  devoted 
to  the  ordinary  business,  and  the  other  half  to  religious 
exercise.— Di«  Justi  were  those  days  in  which  Jus,  -or 
the  execution  ef  any  sentence  on  a  defoidant  was  sus- 
{>ended,  which,  according  to  the  laars  of  the  twelve  tables, 
tvas  tliirty  days.  Gel.  1.  15,  c.  IS. — Dies  lu^rid,  days  of 
purification  for  children.  IKnt.  Qnuest,  Bam.t  Fesf.  de 
Verb.  Siffdf, ;  MacnA.  Sat.  1. 1,  e.  16L— D&s  nefhsli  were 
the  (qiposite  to  the  ^il^  fw  «i  ihtm  it  was,  n^s,  unlawful 
to  do  an^  pidilic  wnneii.  Var.  de  Ltng.  Sat.  L  5,  c.  4, 
Ae^Dui  praliaret  were  days  on  whidi  the  Romaoi  held 
it  &vourable  to  eng^  an  eDemj^.  Fest.  de  Verb,  Sirnif. ; 
Macrob.  I.l,c.l6. — Dies  jmtjesti  were,  in  general,  aHdays 
which  were  allotted  to  the  civil  eoneems  of  men,  such  as 
the  fasti,  comittales,  &c. — Dies  rd^iosi  were  lastKlays, 
similar  to  the  dies  atri. — Dies  sanguims,  the  day  on  which 
the  priests  of  Bellona  used  to  cut  theoaselves  with  Icnives. 
Tr^  Claud,  c.  « ;  TertvU.  Carm.  ad  Senat. ;  Gyrald.  de 
Ann.  et  Mens.  Bieb.  c.  1 ;  Sigon  deJuJic  1.  1,  cST;  Au- 
gustin.  ad  Zrfv.  XII.  j  S5 ;  Ursin.  ad  Leg.  a  Seta,  apud 
Grcev.  Thes.  Antig.  Rom.  torn.  ii.  p.  IS54,  &c. 

Dibs  (ArchteoL)  a  term  in  doomsdi^-book,  siffniffing  the 
chaive  of  one  day's  entertainment  for  the  aingv— IKef 
marmix,  the  day  of  meeting  formerly  held  on  the  marshes 
or  borders  between  the  E^ish  and  Scotch. 

DiK8  (Ltm)  is  distinguiahed  tato^Dies  datus  a  respite  given 
by  the  court  to  the  defendant.— i>w«  juridid,  court-3aiys, 
or  days  on  wliiGh  tlie  law  is  administo'ed.^ — Dies  non  juri- 
did are  da^  on  which  no  pleas  are  held  in  any  court  of 
Juatiee.1 — Dies  in  Bamo,  Days  in  Banl^,  i.  e.  stated  days  of 
appeanaee  in  the  Court  m  Bjng'a  Bendi  during  every 
tenn* 

Dibs  critid  {Med.)  critical  da^  in  whidi  some  fevers  are 
8iq>poied  to  arrive  at  a  crisis ;  tliey  are  otlurwise  called 
^  nuSeatUes,  becauae  they  indicate  the  atate  o£  the 
diseaie<— Dms  mtenuauii,  such  dqn  as  bterrene  betweoi 
thehicreaiei^adborderanditi  decrcMe. 

Vtn  canieubures  (Astron.)  theDoff-daya. 

Dies  intercahres  (Clroa.)  intercuaiy  daya.  [idde  CAroao- 

Dl^S  {Print.)  the  marlc  ^  ;  called  also  a  double 
dagger. 

DiKsis  {Mus.)  em-if,  a  division,  signified  the  Smallest  interval 
in  the  music  of  the  andents ;  but  is  now  takan  for  a  tone 
bdow  a  semitone,  or  a  Aarpj^Diesis  enharmome^,  die 
difecoce  befcwven  the  greater  wd  the  toner  aemitwie. 
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DI'ET  {Polit.)  a  convehtkm  of  the  statea  or  princea  of  • 

kingdnn  or  empire ;  Uw  aame  thing,  in  Germany,  as  a  par- 

liamoit  in  Eiwland. 
DiKT  {Med.)  tuur»,  food  regulated  by  the  roles  of  medidoe, 

on  whidi  Hippocratea  and  the  andms  wrace  mudi. 

HiMoenU,  de  Via,  »  ifcuf.  Morb./  ^  SfC^—Dii^-drvAt 

a  drmk  made  of  medicinal  ingredieats. 
DI'ETA  [Arehaol.)  a  day*8  work  or  journey. 
DIETETICS  {Med.)  that  part  of  medidne  wbidi  considers 

the  way  of  living  with  regard  to  food  or  diet  suitd^  to 

any  particular  case. 
DIEU  H  mon  droit  {Her.)  l  e.  God  and  my  Right,  the 

motto  on  the  arms  of  the  Kings  of  England. 
DiBu  et  stm  acte  {Laxo)  a  maxim  in  law,  that  the  act  of  God 

shdl  not  be  a  prejudice  to  any  man ;  thus,  if  a  house  be 

thrown  down  by  a  tempest,  the  lessee  shall  be  firee  fimn  an 

action  of  waste,  and  shdl  also  have  IQier^  to  take  tiidwr 

to  rebuild  iu 

DIEOCODOS  {Med.)  from  A«  and  S^tikt,  a  way  by 

whidi  any  thing  passes ;  is  taken  by  Hippocrates  for  the 
descent  or  passage  of  the  excrement  by  the  anus. 

DIEOCODUS  {Bhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  any  thing 
is  diffusely  treated,  in  distinction  from  brevity  <i£  dis- 
course. 

DIFFAEM'  {Her.)  vide  De/amed. 

DIFFARBEATIO  (/faf.)  a  sort  of  sacrifice  which  vr«a  made 
by  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the  disadution  jdoA  urns* 
nage.   Fest.  de  Verb.  SigHtf. 

DITFERBNCE  {Log.)  iut^tfk,  one  of  the  five  predicables 
which  aenresto  distinguidi  different  ^eciea  of  the  aame 
kuid  one  from  another.  Porphyr.  Insttt.  c.  II. 

DirvKasNca  {Math.)  the  excess  of  me  quantity  above 
another. 

DiwaBiHCB  {MU.)  the  sum  pud  by  an  cAcer  in  the  WitiA 
service  when  he  dumgea  mm  faaff  to  fidl  pay. 

DirrsaBifCB  ^ Latiium  is  an  arc  ofthe  meridiaa  in- 

duded  between  the  panels  of  latitude,  In  whidi  any 
two  places  lie ;  when  the  latitudes  are  both  N<wui 
or  both  South,  the  less  latitude  taken  from  the  greater 
gives  the  difl^nce ;  but  when  the  ooe  is  North  and  the 
other  South,  th^  must  then  be  added  together  to  give  the 
difference.— D^^iTMc«  of  Longitude,  an  arc  of  the  equator 
comprehended'between  the  m«ridiaii8  of  two  [daoea.  When 
the  longitudes  are  both  East  or  West,  the  one  taken  from 
the  other  ^ves  the  difference  j  but  when  the  <me  is  East 
and  the  other  West,  they  an  Umd  Io  be  added  tt^etber 
to  show  the  difference. 

DI'FFERENCES  (Her.)  such  thines  in  coats  of  arms  as 
distinguish  one  family  from  another,  or  members  oS  the 
same  family  from  eara  other.  GuWim  divides  di^ences 
into  andent  and  modem.— i4acteiil  dtffhmees  were  bor- 
dures  of  all  kind. — Modem  differences  are  Aefile,  crescent, 
label,  mullet,  &c.    [vide  HereidTu'\ 

DIFFERE'NTIAL  cakulus  {Anth.)B.  meUiod  of  difihrendng 
quantities,  that  is,  of  finding  a  differential,  or  that  infinitdy 
small  quantity  which,  taken  an  infim'te  number  of  timea,  la 
eqidd  to  a  given  quanti^. — Differential  of  the  first  powr 
or  degree,  is  that  or an  orunary  quantity,  as  dxr—Differen' 
.  Hal  qfthe  second  power,  is  an  infinitesimal  of  a  diffbrentid 
ouantity  of  the &tt degree^ as rftfa^  wdsdx,  orrf^.—- 
D^rential  ^tke  Mtrrf  potoer,  an  inAnitesimd  of  a  difiren- 
tial^aantity  of  die  aecond  power,  as  ordsfi^DiS^ 
rentithdigirential  calaUita  ia  a  method  of  <Ufierencinf  ^Efe- 
rential  quantities,  as  the  ugn  of  a  diffbrentid  is,  that  of 
adiiferieAtidofifc  kdd*,  and  the  differentid  of  ddx  is 
d  d  dx,  ord*x,di  X,  &p„  dmilar  to  the  fluxions  x,  Jf, Sec 
'^DmtrentitU  equation,  an  equation  invdving  or  contahun^ 
diflbientid  quantities,  as  the  equation S —  8a«ifx 
+  a^d«+ a  rrfy  =  0.    Tlie  diflferentid  equatioo  haa 
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in^  qnantities  by  means  of  their  succesuve  di&rences.— 
Differential  Mcale,  a  name  finr  the  scale      rdotion  sub- 
tracted from  unity.  ■ 
•BIFFLATIO  (Med,)  the  same  at  Tran^ration, 
DIFFLATION  (Chenu)  is  when  spiritit  which  are  raised  bv 
'  heat  are  blown  into  the  opposite  arch  of  Oie  furnace  with 

a  sort  of  bellows. 
DIFFLITVIUM  (Bof.)  a  distemper  in  trees,  by  which  they 
lose  their  bark. 

DIFFORCIA'RE  RECTUM  (Archaol.)  to  take  away  or 

deny  justice.   Mat.  Par.  Ann.  1164. 
DIFFORMIS  (Bof.)  DifFormed,  irregular,  or  anomalous ;  an 

epithet  for  a  flower,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  correspond 

in  size  or  proportion. — Diffbrmit  torsio  is  a  twisting  first 

one  way  and  then  the  other ;  diffbrmia  Jblia  are  leaves  of 

different  shapes,  on  the  same  plant. 
DIFFRACTION  {Opt.)  another  word  for  Mert/on. 
DIFFU'SION  (Phu.)  the  dispeminff  the  subtle  effluvia  of 
"   bodies  into  a  kind  of  atmosphere  ^1  round  them. 
DIFFU'SUS  {Bot.)  Diflfuse,  i.  e.  spreading  wide;  an  epithet 

for  a  stem  or  a  panicle ;  axulis  diffknu,  a  stem  which  has 

spreading  branches,  as  in  the  Teucrium  ;  pamcula  diffusa, 

a  panicle  with  pedicles  spreading  about  loosely. 
TO  DIG  a  Bather  (Sport.)  to  raise  or  dislodge  a  badger. 
DXGA'MMA  (Gram.)  ih»fft*ft  an  old  Greek  letter,  as  F,  an- 
-   twering  to  the  letter  r,  whic^  was  so  called  because  it  was 

tuppo^  to  represent  a  double  Gamma. 
DIGA'STRICUS  (AnaU)  from       importing  double,  and 

7«fv,  a  belly ;  a  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
TO  DIGEST  \Chem.)  vide  Digettion. 
DIGE'STA  (Law)  the  Digests,  or  books  of  dnl  law. 
DIGESTER  (Chem.)  an  apparatus  for  reducing  animal  and 

vegetable  substances  t»  a  pulp  or  jelly. 
DIGE'STION  (Surg.)  the  disposing  an  ulcer  or  wound  to 

suppurate,  or  discharge  good  pus,  by  the  application  of 

proper  medicines. 
DIGE'STIVES  (Med.)  medicines  which  help  digestion.— 

External  digestives,  such  as  dissolve  a  swelling  or  breed 
- '  sood  matter  in  a  wound. 

DIGE'STS  (Law)  digesta,  the  first  tome  or  volume  of  the 
Civil  Law,  so  called  because  the  author  digested  every 
book  and  title  into  a  regular  form. 

DIGESTOR  (Chem.)  vide  Digester. 

DFGIT  (Arith.)  digitus^  a  measure  equal  to  three  quarters 

of  an  inch, — Digit  is  also  a  character  which  denotes  a 

figure ;  as  1  for  one,  2  for  two,  &c. 
Digit  (Astron.)  the  twelfth  part  of  a  diameter  of  the  sun  or 
'  moon,  used  to  denote  the  quantity  of  an  eclipse. 
DIGITA'LIS  (Bot.)  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  in  the 

Linnean  system,  Class  1 4  Didynamia,  Order  2  Angiospermia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-parted.— Con.  one- 

fetalled^STAH.^^ffimto  four;  anthers  two-parted. — 
'1ST.  germ  acuminate ; '  sfyfe  simple ;  stygma  shwp. — 
Peb;  ci^ufe  ovate ;  seeefr  very  many. 
J^tedes.   The  species  are  perennials.   The  following  are 
'  the  princijial,  as  the— Digitalis  lutea.  Small  Yellow  Fdx- 
glove,  native  of  the  Soutn  of  Europe. — Digitalis  ferrw 

finea,  Iron-leaved  Fox-glove,  native  of  the  Canary 
slands. — Digitalis  sceptrum,  Madeira  Shrubby  Fox- 
glove ;  but  we  following  is  a  biennial. — Digitalis  pur- 
mrea.  Purple  Fox-glove,  native  of  Denmark,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Britain.  Batih.  Hist.t  Bauh.  Pin.j 
Ger*  Herb. ;  Rati  Hist. ;  Toum.  Inst. 
DroiTALis  is  also  the  Chelone penstemon,  the  Gerardia  pur- 

purea,  the  Mimulus  regens,  and  the  Setamum  orientale* 
DIGITA'RIA  (Bot.)  another  name  fi>r  the  Panicum  of 
Linmeus, 

DIGITATION  (Mech.)  a  pointing  with  the  finger;  also  the 
form  of  the  same  finger  in  both  oands  Joined  togeUter  |  or 
the  manner  of  tbeir  joining. 
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DIGIT A'TUS  (Bot.)  from  digitus,  a  finder;  digitate,  an 
epithet  for  a  \eaf;Jhlium  digitaium,  a  digitate  leu,  or  one 
the  leajlej^  of  v^hich  spread  out  after  the  manner  of  fingers, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bmate,  ternate,  and  quinate  leaves,  &c. 

DIGITE'tLUS  (Bot.)  a  name  for  several  fungusses. 

DIGITI'UM  (Med.)  from  digitus,  a  finger ;  a  .contraction  of 
the  joint  of  a  finger,  and  also  a  whitlow  or  sore  upon  the 
same  part. 

DIGITO'RU&I  TKNSOR  (Anat*)  vide  Extensor  Digitorum 
communis. 

DI'GITUS(^M/.)finger'sbreadth,afinger,or  digit— D%j/»,  the 
fingers,  were  designated  by  different  epithets,  as — Di^tus 
annularis,  the  ring-finger,  also  called  medicus.—Dtgitus 
index,  Amt(im«,  from  i\mv'fi,i,  to  show  or  point  the  fore- 
finger. It  was  also  called  salutaris,  a  salutando,  from  sa- 
luting.— Digitus  medius,  the  middle  finger,  being  used  as  a 
mark  of  supreme  contempt,  was  on  that  account  called 
in/amis,  vespus,  impudicus,  &c.  Cic.  ad  Heren,  L  3,  c.  20 ; 
Avl  Cell.  1. 10,  c.  lOj  MacroL  Sat.  1 7,  c.  13 ;  Itid.  Grig. 
l.ll,c.l. 

Digitus  Manus  et  Pedis  (Anat.)  the  finger  and  toe.  The 
finders  and  thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of  fourteen  bones, 
which  are  distributed  into  tliree  orders  called  Phalanxes. 
The  same  applies  to  the  toes  of  each  foot. 

DIGLIPH  (Archit.)  an  ornament  on  friezes  resembling  the  tri- 
glyph,  except  that  it  has  only  two  channels  instead  of  three. 

DIGLO'SSON  (Bot.)  Ayj«rr.F,  from  A'*,  double,  and  yA*r«,' 
a  tongue ;  a  name  for  the  Laurus  Alexandrina. 

DrGNITARY  (Ecc.)  one  who  has  authority  and  jurisdiction 
in  the  church,  as  a'  dean,  a  prebend,  &c. 

DI'GNITY  (Lmv)  honour  and  authority.  Dirties  may  be 
divided  into  superior  and  inferior,  as  the  titles  of  Duke, 
Earl,  and  Baron,  &c.  are  the  highest  names  of  dignity,  so 
those  of  Baronet,  Knight,  Serjeant  at.  Law,  &c.  are  the 
lowest, — Eceletiastical  Dignity  is  defined  by  canonists  to 
be  an  administraUcm  joi^d  with  some  power  and  juris- 
diction. 

DIGNITIES  (Astral.)  the  advantages  which  a  planet  has 
upon  account  of  its  being  in  a  particular  place  of  the  zo- 
diac, or  in  a  particular  station  with  ijegard  to  other 
planets.       '  "  • 

DIGNOO'IO  (Merf.)  vide  Dia^osis. 

Dl  GRADO  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word  si^fj^ing  that  the 
passage  to  which  it  refers  moves  by  conjoint  intervals. 

DIGYNIA  (Bot.)  from  Xt,  double,  and  vvfn,  a  female;  an 
order  in  Linnscus'  artificial  mtem,  comprehending  those 
plants  which  have  two  pistib.  This  order  is  the  second 
m  the  first  thirteen  classes,  except  the  ninth. 

DIH^'MATON  (Med.)  tiik  rm  mfmrm,  from  blood; 
an  antidote  composed  of  the  blood  of  many  aninuds.  Galen 
de  Antid.\.2,  c8;  Paul.  \£gineta,  1.7,  c.  11. 

DIHA'LON  (Med.)  iik  inA,  from  mJit»  salt;  a  plaster  pre- 
pared chiefly  of  common  salt  and  nitre.  J^ineta,].7,c.n. 

DIHEnLIUS  (Astron.)  that  ordinate  in  the  ellipsis,  which 
passes  through  the  focus  in  which  the  lun  is  nipposed  to 
be  placed. 

DII  (Ant.)  vide  Deut. 

DIJA'MBUS  (Poet.l  itUi^  a  diambic,  firom  and  t»t*fiH, 
an  Iambic,  a  foot  m  verse,  consisting  of  four  syllables,  or 
two  Iambics,  i.  e.  the  first  and  third  short,  the  second  and 

fourth  long :  as  Xftnfii0.   Haphest.  Enchirid, 
DII'PETES  (Med.)  Aiirn-«(;  an  ^ithet  applied  toyJtt,  semen, 

and  imports  a  sudden  or  immediate  Denuxion. 
DIIPOLl'A  (Ant.y  AiiinAiw ;  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
on  the  fourteen^  of  ScinSophorion,  so  named  because  it 
was  sacred  vy  Ati*  n«)ui^  i.  e;  to  Jupiter,  sunwmed  Polieus, 
or  protector  <tf  the  city.  At  this  lestival  it  was  outomary 
to  place  laia^Ge-oakea  on  a  brazen  table,  and  to  drive 
round  them  a  number  of  oxen,  of  whidi  ^le^opetlut^t^ 
any  of  the  cakes  was  uni»ediaii^iiliifl|g;fa|MlM^ 
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-  son  kUling  the  ox  was  catted  /hirmt  or  fiu^Ht  and  the  la- 
crifice ttseiF sometimes  i>iffm»,  i.e.  die oz*slaariiter.  The 
ori^n  of  this  custom  u  diffi>reiiUT  accountedror  by  Pau* 
saniaa  end  £lian.  .^lian.  Var,  Hut,  1. 8,  c  S ;  P&rphyr. 
de  Abttiaent.i^  Amm.t  Hetyekiut;  Smdas. 

DILAPIDATION  (Law)  is  ^tber  the  letting  a  buildiag  ^ 
to  min,  or  the  ruin  and  damage  which  accrues  to  a  build- 
ing  in  consequeDce  of  such  neglect. 

DILATATION  (Med,)  ivrvr^f,  .ImfM-^;  anafiection  of 
the  vessels  of  the  human  body  when  they  have  their  di- 
mensions enlarged. 

DILATATO'RES  (Anat.)  muscles  which  dilate  the  ala  of 
the  nose. 

DILATATO^IUM  {Surv.)  a  surgical  instrument  for  di. 
lating  the  mouth;  also  for  pulling  barbed  irons  out  of  a 

wound, 

DI'LATORY  (Sarg.)  vide  D/^atfonum. 
DILATRIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  3  Trtandria,  Or- 
der  1  MoHogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none.  —  Cor.  six<petalled. — 
Stam. ^mentt  three;  anthers  ovate. — Ptar.germ  in- 
ferior; ttyle  filiform;  stigma  nmple.--pB&.  eaptufe  glo- 
bular ;  twis  solitary. 

Species.  The  spedes  are-^Dilatris  um&dlatOt  vtscem,  and 
paniculattt. 

DILE'MMA  {Lt^')  an  argument  consiatinK  of  two  or  more 
propositions,  so  disposed  tfiat  neither  of  Uiem  can  be  well 
denied  without  involving  the  ptfty  denymg  in  equal  diffi- 
culties. 

DfLBHHA  {Rha.)  ft  Sffure  of  speech  in  which  two  interro- 
-  nations  being  put  to  the  adversary,  we  are  ready  to  refute 
nim  in  both ;  or  a  double  hypothetical  proposition*  which 
Cicero  calls  cotnplexio.  Cic.  ae  Invent.  1. 1 .  c.  29 ;  Henaag. 
xtft  Aim-. ;  iiipiif .  Rkel.  p.  70S ;  Ul/mn*  m  Demotth.  Ofynth. 
3,  p.  25. 

DILL  (Bot.)  the.  An^unt  graveoiens  of  linmeus ;  an  annual, 

having  a  strong  aromatic  smell. 
DILLE'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genua  of  plants  called  after  Dillenius, 

a  professor  of  fiotany  at  Oxford,  Class  13  Polyandria, 

Order  7  Pofygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leavedv— Cor.  petals 
five.— Stah.  ^ments  scarce  any;  anthers  very  nume- 
rous.—Pist.  fmn  ovate;  st^s  several;  stigmas  simple. 
— Feb.  romKUsh ;  seeds  numerous. 

^mes.  The  ^ledes  are  trees,  as  the  DUlenia  speciosa, 
sen  S^fdUaj  native  of  Malabar. — DUlenia  ^pttca,  aeu 
Smeium,  native  of  Amboyna,  Cdebes,  and  Macassar. — 
Dulenia  serrata,  seu  SaimuSy  native  of  the  Celebes, 
Macassar,  and  imsk^Duienia  deatatay  sea  Womdat  iia> 
tive  of  Ceylon. 

DILO'GIA  {Hhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  whidi  oonbts  in 
'  using  equivoeid  terms  that  mean  two  tbii^ 
DPLUENTS  (Med.)  are  such  things  as  cause  or  Inerease 

fluidity  in  stUMtances. 
TO  DILUTE  (CAem.)  to  dissolve  Ae  parts  of  a  solid  body 

in  a  fluid. 

DILUTUM  (Med)  diluted^  is  spoken  of  wlnt  has  passed 

'  under  the  action  of  Diluents. 

DILYT^A  (Med.)  fiXvr»U  m  MyrepsuSf  sect.  9,  cap.  12, 

-  is,  as  Fuchsius  says,  the  fat  of  some  animal  unknown. 
DIM ACHM,  (Ant.)  A'^v^m;  a  kind  of  soldiers  who  served 
,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  aiuwering  to  the  dr^oona 

of  the  .  moderns.  PoU.  Onom.  1. 1,  sec.  133;  XUais.  Tact. 
p.  158;  Curt.  1.5^e.l3j  Hesychhui  Tumei.  Ado.  1 19, 
c.  92,  &c. 

DIME'MSION  (Qeom,)  a  teem  denoting  the  afi^Uons  of  a 
Ime,  suriaeei  or  fi^re,  as  respect  ita  e«l^ioo  in  breadth 

-  and  tUcknessi  a  Ime  has  one  dimenfioni,  awaely  Irnig^ ; 
a.  surftoe  two,  namelv  lensth  and  bre^tfif  a  soud  thne, 
mfOfAy  lengtfa»  iveadtb,  and  thicfcaete. 
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DiKXHSioN  (A^eB.)  is  a  tenn  i^i^ed  to  the  povers  of  any 
root  in  any  equation :  thus,  ui  a  btquadsate  equation  die 

highest  dimoision  of  the  root  is  4. 

DIMIDIATUS  (Bot.)  from  dmidmn,  half,  Inlved ;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  spathe,  a  capitulum,  and  an  inv<^cre. 

DIMIDIETAS  (Lm)  u  used  in  records  for  one  half. 

DIMI'NISHED  ^nfi«  (Fort,)  vide  At^. 

DIMINISHED  (Mta.)  an  epithet  for  an  interval,  when,  by 
the  application  of  a  Bhaq>  or  natural  tc  the  lower  tone,  or 
of  a  flat  or  natural  to  an  upper  one,  it  becomes  contracted 
within  its  natural  compass. 

DIMINISHING  the  Coin  (Law)  the  reducing  of  the  coin 
to  less  quantity  or  value  by  cHppiog,  cutting,  filing,  Sec 

DIMINUENDO  {Mtts.)  abbreviated  dim.;  an  ItaUan  word 
in  music-books,  implying  that  the  loudnets  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  gradually  lessened. 

DIMINUTION  (Mus.)  the  abating  something  of  die  foU 
.  quantity  of  a  full  note. 

Diminution  (Her.)  the  de&dngof  some  particular  pdnt 

in  the  escutcheon. 
DiMiauTiOH  (Archit.)  the  lessening  a  piUar  by  little  and  little. 
Diminution  (Law)  an  omission  in  the  recM^,  or  in  some 

part  of  the  proceedings,  which  is  certified  in  a  writ  of 

error  oa  the  part  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Co.  ^it, 

S32. 

DIMIfNUTIVE  <Onim.)  a  word  that  lessen  the  meaaii^ 

of  the  oririnal  term  from  which  it  is  derived,  as  emUtr,  a 

knife,  euUdhts,  a  little  knife. 
DIMFSSORY  (Ecc.)  an  epithet  for  a  letter  sent  by  a  bishop ; 

t^missory  letters  are  sent  fi'om  one  bishop  to  another  m 

favour  of  one  whO  staads  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  ia 

another  diocese. 
DI  moAo  (Miu.)  an  augmentative exiH^sslon  in  the  Italian, 

as  idlegro  di  molto,  very  quick. 
DineU  (Mus.)  the  fifth  note  in  alt — D  in  aUitmmo,  the 

fiflh  note  in  altisstmo. 
DIMOiRPHA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  phmts.  Class  17  X>iMldpkia, 

Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved^Coa.jMte/« 
very  wide.— Stam.  ^/wmmifx  diadelphous;  anthers  in- 
cutnbenu— -PisT.^frm  short;  style  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens ;  f'^'ta  simple.— Per.  legume  Ififge ;  seeds  few. 
Species.  The  spedes  are  trees,  as  tbe^Diiaorpka^fiJeata, 
seu  Eperua,  native  of  Guiana. — Dimorpha  grandyiora^ 
seu  Parioottt  native  of  Guiana. 
DIMORPHOTHE^CA  (Bat.)  another  name  for  die  Cakn- 

dula  of  Linnseua. 
DINICA  (Med.)  from  A»m>,  to  turn  round;  mediciaea  hgainst 

a  vertigo. 
DI'NOS  (Med.)  Ah;  die  vertigo. 
DIOBO^ON  (Med.)  vide  Scrupuhs. 
DIOTOLUS  (Ant.)  a  coin  equivalent  to  two  ob<di. 
DIO'CESAK  (Eec.)  a  name  for  a  bishop  who  has  the  cBar;^ 
of  a  diocese  comnutted  unto  him ;  also  one  livii^  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan. 
DI'OCESE  lEcc.)  the  circuit  or  bounds  of  a  bishop's  juris- 
diction :  of  these  there  are  twenty-one  in  Eoglandi  and 
four  in  Wales.   Co.  Lit.  9i ;  fVoo^s  Inst,  2. 
DIOCLI'A  (Ant.)  AmkAiw;  a  spring  festival  at  Me^ra,  in 
honour  of  tiie  Athenian  Hero,  Diodes.   Theocrtt.  tdyl.  12, 
V.37. 

DJODEA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Glass  4  Tefrmdria, 
Order  I  Monog^nia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.— Cor.  oneo 
mtalled. —  Stau.  fiiameuts  fwr;  anthers  vorsatilei-- 
PtsT.  germ  rottoditfi;  sti^  filiform;  stigma  two-deft. — 
Per.  capsule  oval;  seeds  solitary. 

£>Mc«u.   The  spedes  u«  natives  of  tiie  West  Indies. 
DroDON  (icA.)  a  genua  of  fishes.  Order  Bntnchhtte^iu, 

having  bony  jaws,  a  bojygic|gnBga4^  %alftU^<|jrt|^  yB'  no 
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SI'OPOS  (Med.)  from  ^m,  through,  and  ^  the  way ; 
evacuatifm  by  ftool. 

BVCECIA  {Bat.)  from  Ht,  and  a  house :  the  name 
of  the  tweBty-aecrad  Cla»  in  Limueus*  Artificial  System, 
comprehending  thoae  plants  whidi  hare  no  hermaphrodite 
flowors,  but  the  malea  and  femalea  oo  distinct  individuals. 
The  iwincipal  genera  are  as  follow,  namely,  in— Mmian- 
dati,  MB  Pandanus,  Screw  Kne;  firoonunt.  Milk-wood* — 
Diandria,  Cecnpia,  Snake-wood;  Salix,  Osier,  WiDow^ 
Triandria,  En^tefrum,  Crowberry,  Crakeberry ;  Ru$aut 
Butdier Broom;  O^rit,  Poet's Cnsia;  MyrisHca,  Nutmeg- 
Tree;  FAflpnu, Date  Plum. — Tetrandria,  run(m,MisseUoe; 
itfjrnca.  Candle  Berry;  ..^Aoiprrmtini,  Amber-Tree.— Pen- 
tandria,  Pistacia,  Fistic  or  Pistachio  Nut-Tree ;  Xanthostf- 
lon,  ToDtbach-Tree ;  Sptnada,  Spinach ;  Acnidot  Virgi- 
nian Hemp;  Cannabit,  Hemp;  Htamilut,  Hop.— Hexan- 
dria,  Tamil*,  Black  Bryony,  Bocautut  Fan  Palm.— Octan- 
dria,  PopuliUt  Poplar,  Aspen,  Tacaroahas. — Enneandria, 
Mercuriakst  Mercuiy ;  HyoiroeAoru,  Fimg-bit. — ^Decandria, 
Coriariof  Sumach. — Decandria,  Datisca,  Bastard  Hemp ; 
8tratiote$,  WiUer-Soldier.  —  Monadelphia,  Juniperui,  Ju- 
niper; Toxui,  Yew- Tree ;  £;>Ar£(/ci,  Sea-Grass. 

DIOECOUS  {Bot.)  ao  epithet  for  plants  that  have  the  male 
ud  female  flowers  on  dLuinct  individnalst  frwn  wfaidi 
ctHnes  the  Class  Duecia. 

DICENANTHES  {Med.)  Jik  the  name  of  an  epithem 

.wainst  the  Chedora  Morbut,  in  Trallian,  I.  7,  c.  44. 

DiaGMOS  (Med.)  from  A«m>,  to -persecute;  distressing 
palpttation  of  the  heart. 

DIOHEDE'A  (Oni.)  the  Heron  or  Hera,  ao  caUed  from 
Diomedea,  whoae  companimiSy  aa  the  frd>le  aays,  were 
cmvsrted  into  Hwona. 

DioMEDSA,  m  Ihe  Unnean  t^emt  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 

-  order  Anmtt. 

Generic  Character,  BUI  straight.— Mufrib  oval,  wide. — 
Tongtie  very  small.— four-toed. 
.  Specieu  Birds  of  this  tribe  are  aquatic,  and  mostly  inhabit 
the  Indian  ocean.  The  prindpal  species  are  as  follow ; 
namely,— i>U)M«2ea  exuUmi,  uie  Wandering  Albatross, 
■or  Man  of  War  Bird^i)ionie(:to  madicea.  Chocolate 
Albatross. — Diomedea  (^lororkyn^oi,  Yellow-noaed 
AUntross,  &c. 

DIOMI'A  (Ant.)  Aw/.bn«,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of 

Jupiter  Diomeus.  Emtath.  II.  1.  4. 
DI'ON  (Ant.)  i^f,  the  name  of  a  month  in  which  the 

-  autumnal  equinox  happened :  it  was  in  use  only  among 
the  Macedonians.   Gal.  com.  1.  in  Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.  I. 

DXONCCySIS  (Med.)  JUv«m-i«,  from  ^yut,  a  tumor;  tume- 
faction, ampliation. 
DIOK^'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  Decandria, 

Onler  1  Monogynia, 
.  Genetic  Charmter.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cob. 
petals  five* — Stau. ^filamentt  ten;  an^ert  roundish. — 
rm,  germ  roundish ;  sljf&  filiform ;  ttigma  spreading. — 
Pbb.  a^mde  one-celled ;  eeeds  very  many. 
^peckt.  The  species,  the  Dionaa  Mtudpida,  Venus* 
Fly-tn^,  is  a  perennial  or  biennial,  nauve  of  Caro- 

DI'ONIS  (Med.)  the  name  of  a  Califrium.  Oribas.  Synops. 
!•  S> 

DIONY'SIA  (Ant.)  iirnvrm,  solemnities  tn  honour  of  dim<r«(, 
or  Bacchus,  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  greater 

tendcHir  than  io  any  other  part  of  Greece.  In  most  cases 
y  were  attended  with  much  riot  and  revelling,  parti- 
.  '  culariy  on  Ute  part  of  those  who  officiated  as  his  immediate 
votaries,  who  ran  about  uttering  hideous  yells,  and  dis- 
.toMiiig  tboaadvea  by  every  sort  of  frantic  grimace  and 
gwricwlBtion.  The  -ntthrau  of  Bacchus  were  ahnoat  in- 


Banerable^  and  distinguished  by  the  Aaases  of  the  Awi>Vi« 
mfjffumnfm,  iMrrip,  ftc  Thucyd.  1.  2;  Demosth.  OrtU.  in 
Neatanu  ef  NepUiUi  PolL  Omtm*  1.  8;  Hurpoamtion. i  . 

Hewchiut, 

DIOl^SIA  (Snrg.)  a  sort  of  pkuster  for  abfcesaea. 

DIONY'SIAS  (Bot.)  vide  Andntamum. 

DIONYSI'SCI  {Anat.)  ;tm>r»-Ms  from  AtmirH,  Bacchus, 
who  was  re^esoited  with  Horns ;  cerfiun  bony  emmences 
near  the  temples. 

DlONY'SOimfPHAS  fBof.)  from  ^Unnt,  Bacchus,  and 
f»i*4»t  a  nymph;  a  hero  which  if  bruised  smells  of  wine, 
and  vet  resists  drunkoiness. 

DIONVSOS  (Med.)  Ai*«^«f,  the  name  of  a  coUyrium  con- 
taining myrrh.   Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serni.  3. 

DIOPO^ON  (Med.)  a  medicine  for  the  quiosy.  Cal. 
Aurdian.  de  Acut.  Morb.  1.  3,  c.  3. 

DIOTSIS  (Enf.)  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  Dipterous  Order, 
having  two  inarticulate  filiform  antenn£e  much  longer  than 
the  head,  at  the  tip  of  which  are  placed  the  eyes.  The 
body  is  reddish,  and  the  abdomen  clavate. 

DICVPTER  (Mech.)  vide  Dioptra. 

DICyPTRA  (Meek.)  or  Diopter,  A«rT|«,  JUrt^f,  from  J1»t- 
riaiir,  to  take  a  level  or  aim  ;  an  instrument  among  the  an- 
cients for  taking  aldtudes,  levelling  water-counes,  &c. 
Vitruv.  I.  8,  c  6;  Plin.  1.  2,  c  69;  Martian,  Capell.  L6, 
c.  de  posit,  terr. 

Dioptra  is  now  the  name  for  the  index  or  alhidade  of  an 
astrolabe. 

DIOTTRA  {5ur;i^.)  an  instrument  to  enlarge  the  womb  for 

the  extraction  of  the  foetus. 
DIO'PrRICS  (Opt.)  from;ij*r«jMi,  to  aee  throorii;  that  part 
of  optics  which  treats  of  refracted  rays,  ana  their  union 
with  one  antMher,  according  as  they  are  received  by  glasses 
of  this  or  that  figure. 
DIOPTRISMOS  (Surg.)  the  operation  which  consisto  in 

dilating  the  natural  passages  with  a  di^ra  or  speculum. 
Dl'OROBON  (Med.)  ii'  ififim,  a  medicine  having  vetches 

as  a  principal  ingredient. 
DIORRHO'SIS  (Med.)  Jt«>fWif  or  Juy»rK.  from  i^f  or  iffi;, 
serum  ;  a  conversioo  of  the  humours  into  water  or  terum. 
DIORTHO'SIS  (Med.)  iliflt^n,  from  ii^fSim,  to  make  straight ; 
operations  where  crooked  and  distorted  members  are  made 
strmght,  and  restored  to  their  due  shape. 
DIOSCOREA  (Bot.)  a  ^nus  of  plante  called  after  Dios- 
corides.  Class  22  Dtoecta,  Order  6  Hexandria. 
Generic  Character.     Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cor, 
none. —  Sttak.  ^laments  six;  anthcrt  simfde.  —  Fist. 
in  the  female;  ^erm very  small;  sti^  ^ree;  stomas 
sunple. — Paa.  capsule  large;  seeds  in  pairs. 
Species,   Tht  species  are  perennials,  as  the— DtWorm 
alata,  VolubUu,  seu  Rieophora,  Winded*  stalked  EHos- 
corea,  nadve  of  the  West  Indies. — Dioieorea  BtUbifera, 
seu  Rhizophora,  native  of  the  Indies.— Zhoxcoreo  vuiosa, 
Pa^swtuntt  Hairy  Dioscorea,  nuive  of  Florida,  tec. 
DIO'SCURI  (Anat.)  iiirxi^.  Castor  and  Ptdlux;  was  the 
name  ^ven  to  the  parotids  on  account  of  their  twin-like 
shape  and  appearadce. 
DIOSCCRIA  (Ant.)  ii»rMifi»,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  parttciilarly  observed  by  the  Spartans.  Pausan. 
I.  4-;  Pindar.  Schol.  Pyih.  od.  S. 
DIO'SMA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five^leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  6ve.'STAM. ^filaments  five;  anthers  erect.— -Pist. 
germ  crowned  with  the  nectary;  style  simple;  ttigmai, 
<^BCure.— Per.  capsules  five ;  seieds  solitary. 

Species.  The  species  are  all  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the 
Cape  ef  Good  Hope,  as  the  —  Dioxnta  oppositifolia 
spircsa,  seu  Hypertcuntt  Omosile-leaved  Diosma.  — 
Diosma  ivdro,  seu  Ericat  tted  Flowered  Diosmap— 
*»l*gitized  byV^OOglC 
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DtQma  cupreuinOt  seu  Brunia  unifiora.—Diosma  uni- 
Jkra,  Ciitus,  am  Hartogia  mifiora.  One-flowered  Dios- 
vaat^Dionm  pultAdlaf  seu  Hartogia  ptdeh^.  Oval- 
leaved  IXosma. 
DIOSPOLITICON  {Med.)  ilonrt^truif,  a  compound  carmi- 
native.  Gal.  de  sanit.  ttiend.  1.  4,'  c.  5. 
DIOSFYROS  (Bot.)  Jimfot,  a  fruit  like  a  cherry  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus  and  Galen ;  the  latter  of  whom 
reckons  it  amone  the  aliments  of  small  nutrition.  Theo- 
pkrast.  HisU  1.  3,  c.  13 ;  Gal.  de  AUm,  Fac. 

1.  2,  c.  38. 

PIO'SPYROS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  23  Pdygamia 
Diceaa,  Order  2  Octandria  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 

?etalled.— Stam.  yS^n^n'f  eight;  anther*  oblong. — 
'1ST.  in  the  female ;  germ  roundish. — Per.  berry  glo- 
bose ;  *eeds  solitary. 
Species.   The  species  are  Trees,  as  the — Diospyros  Lotus, 
European  Date-plum,  Lotus  Afrjcana^  Pseudo'lolus, 
Guaiacumf  Guajacanot  seu  Zizyphus. — Diospyros  Vir- 
mttiana,_  Amencan  Plum  Tree,  Lotus  Vir&niana,— 
Diospuros  Kaki,  seu  Kis  Kaki. — Diospyros  ^benaster, 
seu  Hebenasler,  native  of  Ceylon. 
DICTA  (Ant.)  a  jar  for  wine  with  two  handles. 
DtoTA  {Ckem.)  a  circulating  or  double  vessel. 
DIOTOTHE'CA  {Bot,)  another  name  for  the  Marina  of 
Linnsua. 

DIOXEL^UM  {Med.)  from Jkti.  through,  acid,  and  < w» 
oil;  a  malagma  of  oil  and  vinegar,  fin*  Uie  gout.  CoeL  Au- 
r^n.  Chron.  1.  5,  cS. 

DIO'XUS  {Med.)  from  acid;  a  coUyrium  in  which  vine- 
gar is  the  chief  ingredient.   MarceU.  Empyric.  c.  8. 

Dip  of  the  Horizon  {Astron.)  vide  Depression. 

Dip  of  the  magnetic  Needle  {Mar.)  a  property  which  all 
needles  possess,  when  rubbed  with  the  loadstone,  of  in- 
clinine  the  north  end  below  the  level  of  the  horizon. 

DI'PCAT)!  {Bot.)  vide  Muscari. 

DIPE'TALUS  {Bot.)  dipetalous,  an  epithet  for  a  corolla 

having  two  petals  only,  as  in  Ciraeat  Commelina,  &c. 
DiPHORETlCUS  Sudor  {Med.)  a  faint,  excessive  sweat. 
DI'PHRIS  (Mm.)  vide  Dtphys. 

DPPHRUX  {Min.)  from  ^t,  twice,  and  ^Jy*-,  to  burn,  be- 
cause it  is  twice  burnt ;  a  name  for  the  dregs  of  brass 
which  remain  in  the  furnace  after  melting;  it  is  reckoned 
astrmgent  and  a  potent  cleanser.  Dioscor.  1. 5,  c.  120 ; 
PUn.X  34,  c.  13. 

DITHTHERA  (Nai.)  ii^if»,  an  entire  goat's  skin,  which 
was  the  habit  of  a  slave.  Aristoph.  Vesp. ;  Schol.  in  Nub. 
act.  1,  seen.  v.  73;  Luaan.  Timon.t  PoU,  Onom.  1.  7, 
seg.  70^  Bhodig,  Ant.  Lect.  1. 16.  c.  10. 

DIPHTHONG  {Gram.)  X<phyvt,  from  and  ^lyyt/Mi,  to 
sound  t  two  vowel  sounds  united  into  one. 

DIPHYXLUS  {Bot.)  diphyllous,  an  epithet  for  a  calyx 
having  two  leaves,  as  the  Papaver  and  Fkmaria.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  cirrus,  or  tendril,  as  in  Latkyris;  and 
to  the  peduncle,  as  in  Gomphrena. 

DrPHYS  (Afin.)  A^fw,  from  ahd  p^f,  to  generate ;  a 
precious  stone  of  a  double  kind,  or  gender,  black  and 
white,  male  and  female.   Plin.  \.  37,  c.  10. 

DIPHY'SA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diaddpkia, 
Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Con.  pa- 
pilionaceus. — SrAM.^laments  ten ;  anthers  ovate.— Pist. 
germ  pedicelledj  style  rising;  sterna  simple.— Per. 
legume  linear ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  Diphysa  cartht^mensis, 
native  of  Carthagena. 
DIPLASIA'SMUS  {Med:  A»A«-wr;i»ii,  from  to 

double ;  a  reduplication  of  diseases. 
DI'PLE  {Ant.)  a  mark  fonn^ly  used  in  the  mai^  of  books 
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by  way  of  reference  to  authotitiM.  CSie.  «rf  Attie..l.'&, 

eh.  2;  Isid.  Orig.  1. 1,  c.  22. 
DIPUfNTHIUS  iArehk.)  from     and  a  brick;  aifc 

emthet  for  a  wall  two  bricks  thick. 
DI'FLOE  {Anat.)  hrxin,  the  soft  meditullum  which  lies  be* 

tween  tiie  laminse  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 
DiPLOB  (CAtfm.)  a  double  vessel,    [vide  Dw^oma] 
DIPtCMA  {Ant,)  UaS/t*,  from  itifj^,  double ;  a  letter, 

patent,  or  a  charter  from  the  prince ;  so  called  because  it 

was  folded  or  doubled.    Cic.  in  Pison.  1. 37  ;  Plin.  1.  10, 

ep.  121  ;  Sueton.  Ner.  c.  12,&c.t  Plot,  in  Galba;  Macrob. 

Sat.  I.  1,  c.  23 ;  Sigon,  de  Ant.  Jur.  Pro^.  I.  2,  c.  5 ;  Bud, 
.  Pandect,  p.  231 ;  PandrolL  Natit.  dignit.  imp.  Orient,  c.  6; 

Laz.  Comment.  Reip.  Ram.  1.  2,  c.  4. 
Diploma  {Polit.)  a  licence  for  exercising  certain  functions; 

as  a  physician's  diploma,  Ac- 
Diploma  {Chem.)  a  double  vessel.    Thus,  ^' To  boil  jni^tV 

^oma,"  is  to  put  the  vessel  which  contains  the  ingredients 

into  a  second  vessei,  to  which  the  fire  is  applied. 
DIPLO'PIA  {Med.)  from  A>rAi.f,  double,  and  Sm^,  to 

see ;  a  disease  in  the  eye  in  which  the  person  sees  an  object 

double  or  triple. 
DIPO'NDIUM  {Ant.)  a  weight  of  two  pounds.   Isid.  Orig. 

1.  16,  c.24. 

DI'PNOUS  {Surg.)  ^m*,  from  ^c,  double,  and  to 
breathe ;  an  epitiiet  for  wounds  which  have  two  spiracula 

or  orifices. 

DITPEL'S  animal  oil  ^Chem,)  a  volatile  oil,  formed  dmii^ 
the  distillation  of  di&rent  animal  substfuices;  so  ctdled 
from  the  chemist  who  first  observed. it. 

DPPPING  Needle  {Mar.)  an  epithet  for  the  magnetical 
needle,  which,  when  duly  poised  about  an  horizontal  axi^ 
'  will  have  a  direction  of  altitude  in  an  horizontal  posi- 
tion above  the  horizon,  besides  its  direction  towards  the 
North. 

DI'PSACUS  (Bot.)  Ji't^w,  or  Teasel;  a  prickly 

plant  so  called  from  il^tt,  thirst,  because  it  pr6voke3 
thirst.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  4,  c.  8 ;  Dioscor.  1.  3, 
c.  1 3 ;  Plin,  1. 27,  c.  9 ;  Gal,  de  Simpl.  1. 6 ;  Aet.  Tetrab,  1 , 
serm.  1. 

Dipsacus,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants^  Class 
4  Tetrandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.   Cav, perianth  common. — Cor.  proper 

universal.^ — Stam:  Jtlaments  four  ;  anthers  incumbent. 

— Pist.  germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  sf^u  simple. — 

Per.,  none;  solitary. 
Species.    The  species  are  biennial,  as  th&^Dipsacus  syU 

vestris,  seu  Carduus,  Cultivated  Teasel, — Dipsacus  syl- 

vestris,  seu  Labium^  Wild  Teasel.— Dj^octu  laciniatHS, 

Cut-leaved  Teasel. — Dipsacus piloiui,  seu  Firga  pastorU, 

Small  Teasel. 
Dipsacus  is  also  the  S^biosa  al/ana. 
DPPSAS  {Zool.)  a  sort  of  serpent ;  so  called  because  it  pro- 
vokes great  tlurst  In  the  person  who  is  bitten  by  it.  Isid. 
1.12,  C.4. 

Dl'PTERA  (Ent.)  the  sixth  order  of  insects  in  the  Linnean 
system,  comprehending  the  genera  which  have  two  wings, 
with  a  poiser  on  each  side.  The  genera  are  distinguisbe<l 
into,  1.  Those  which  have  a  proboscis  and  sucker ;  namely, 
diopsis ;  tipula,  the  Crane-Fly ;  musca,  the  Fly ;  tabanrn ; 
empis;  conops.  2.  Those  which  have  a  sucker  and  no  pro- 
boscis, as  oestrus,  the  Gad- Fly  and  the  Breeze ;  asUiu ; 
stomoxjfs  i  culex,  the  Gnat ;  bombylius,  the  Humble>-Dee ; 
and  htppobosca. 

pi'PTERON  {Archit.)  ^iW^,  a  buildmg  which  has  a  double 

winz  or  isle.    Vitruv.i.S,  c.  1. 
DIPTERYX  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diaddpkia, 

Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cob.  pa- 
pilionaceuB.— Stah.  iSAimMfo  eighWtMen  \anthetsms3\. 
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■  tJptiT.  germ  oblong;  sttfle  awl-sh&ped;  stigma  acute. 
PsR.  i<5^nie  large ;  teeds  ovate. 
Speciet.   The  two  species  axe—Dtpteryx  odorata  et  oppo- 
ritifUiat  which  are  trees. 
DIPTOTES  (Gram,)  Sl^tirm,  a  name  for  those  nouns  which 

bare  only  two  coses.  '  Isid.  Ortg.  1. 1,  c  6. 
DPPXYCHA  iArdtad.)  tUrvz't  from  K  twice,  and  9rvjS>, 
a  leaf  ot  fold;  a  raster  so  called  because  it  consisted  of 
two  leaves,  on  one  of  which  were  written  the  names  of  the 
living,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  dead,  who  were 
honoured  with  the  distinctim  of  having  tlieir  names  recited 
in  the  litun^. 

DI'PTYCHUM  iinuj^,  a  table  in  which  the  Greek 
church  enrolled  Uie  names  of  persons  bapUzed ;  also  a 
Tm>%er  of  eminent  persons  deceased,  whose  names  were 
rdiearsed  at  the  altar. 

DIPYRE'NON  (Surg.)  tix^f^^  from  Af,  twice,  and  nyii',  a 

kernel;  a  probe  having  two  buttons  at  one  end.  C^/. 

Aurel,  de  Morb.  Acut.  1.  3,  c.  3 ;  Gal. 
DIFY'ROS  {Am.)  from  Sit,  twice,  and  nf,  fire ;  an  epithet 

for  bread  twice  baked. 
DIRADIATION  (Med.)  an  invigoration  of  the  muscles  by 

the  animal  spirits. 
DI'Ri^  (Ant.)  another  name  for  the  JVriM. 
Di'RCA  (Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8  Oaandria,  Order 

1  Monogyma. 

Generic  Charader.  Cal.  none.— Cor.  ooe-petalled. — 
St  AM.  ^filaments  eight;  anthert  roundish.— sr.  ^;m» 
ovate ;  stt/le  filftbrm ;  stigma  simple, — Per.  beny  one- 
celled  ;  seeds  single. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the— jDirca^- 
lustris,  seu  Str^metiot  Marsh  Leather  Wood. 

DIRE'CT  (Aritk.)  an  eoithet  for  a  rule ;  namely,  "The  Rule 
oi  Three  Direct,"  when  the  proporUon  of  any  terms  or 
-  quantities  is  in  the  natural  or  direct  order  in  which  Uiey 
stan^  m  distinction  from  '*  The  Ride  of  Three  Inverse. ' 
IndeRuleofThree'} 

Direct  (AttronJ^  is  when  a  ^anet,  by  its  proper  motion, 
goes  forward  in  the  zodiac  according  to  the  natural  order 
and  succession  of  the  signs,  in  distinction  from  the  retro- 
grade.— Direct  sphere,  is  the  same  as  Right  sphere. -^Direct 
dials,  vide  Dials. 

Direct  rav  (Opt.)  a  ray  which  is  carried  from  a  point  of 
the  visible  object  directly  to  the  eye,  without  being  turned 

*  out  of  its  rectilinear  direction  by  any  intervening  body, 
opaque  or  pellucid.— DzVert  vision,  that  vision  whidi  is 
performed  by  means  of  direct  rays. 

Direct  (A/u5.)  a  certain  character  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
.  stave,  to  apprize  the  performer  of  the  situation  of  the  first 
note  in  the  succeeding  stave. 

Direct  {Lato)  an  epithet  for  the  line  of  ascendants  and 
descendants  in  genealogical  succession. 

DIRECTION,  line  of  (Gunn.)  the  direct  line  in  which  a 
piece  is  pointed. 

DtRECTiON  (Astron.)  the  motion  and  other  phsenomena  of  a 
planet  when  direct. 

DfRECTiOM  (Astrol,)  a  motion  by  which  any  star,  or  part  of 
the  celestiid  sf^ere,  that  is  supposed  to  have  any  influence 
on  mundane  affairs,  is  carried  to  another  star,  or  another 
part  of  the  heaven,  «4iich  has  also  a  signification  in  refer- 
ence thoreto. 

DiRECTiow,  line  of  (Mech.)  the  line  of  motion  which  any 
natural  body  observes,  according  to  the  force  irotHressed 
upon  it.  —  Att^  of  diredion,  we  angle  comprehended 
between  Uie  lines  of  direction  of  two  conspiring  powers. — 
Qfiantiiy  of  dircdion,  the  quauUty  which  arises  firom  the 
multiplying  the  velocity  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
by  the  sum  of  their  masses. 

Direction,  number  of  (Chron.)  one  of  the  thirty-five 
numbers  between  the  Paschal  Ximits,  or  between  the 
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eariiest  and  latest  day  on  which  Easter  can  fali,  namely, 

between  March  22  and  April  25,  comprehending  a  space 

of  thirty-five  days,    ^vide  Chrondogy"] 
Direction  IVord  {Pnnt.)  the  word  whi^  btffsm  the  next 

page,  that  is  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  neceding.  ' 
DIRE'CTOR  (Surg.)  a  hollow  instrument  tbr  guiding  an 

incisor  knife. 

Director  {Mus.)  the  pnson  who  undertakes  the  manage- 
ment of  a  concert. 

DIRBCTO'RES  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Eredore* 
penis. 

DIRE'CTORY  (PoUt.)  a  form  of  public  prayer,  &c.  usc^ 
in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  insteaa  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

DIRE'CTRIX  (Malh.\  a  nght  line,  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion, as  A  B,  in  the  annexed  figure, 
which  is  so  placed,  that  if  any  point,  F, 
be  assumed  without  it,  and  while  the 
line,  F  D,  revolves  about  F  as  a  centre, 
a  point,  D,  moves  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  distance  from  F 
shall  always  be  to  CD  its  distance  fVom  the  line  A  B,  in  a 
constant  ratio :  then  V  D,  described  by  the  point  D,  is  a 
conic  section,  which  ia  either  an  ellipse,  a  parid>ola,  or  an 
hyperbola,  according  as  FD  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or 
jnreater  than,  C  D,  or  FV  than  VA. 

DlRtiE  (Mus.)  a  song  of  lamentation  sung  at  funerals. 

DIRIBITO'RES  (Ant.)  1.  Officers  at  the  Roman  elections 
who  distributed  the  tables  among  the  electors  who  were  to 
give  Iheir  vote.  Cic.  post.  Red.  in  Sen.  c.ll.  2.  Ser- 
vants who  distributed  the  different  portions  to  the  respec- 
tive guests  at  entertainments.  Apul.  Md,  1.  2,  p.  53; 
Btdeng.  de  Conviv.  1. 3,  c.  1* 

DI'RIGBNT  [Geom.)  a  term  expressins  the  >  ^ 

line  of  motion  along  which  a  desciwent 
line  or  sUr&ce  is  carried  In  the  gene^  of 
any  plane  or  solid  figure.  Thus,  if  the  ^ 
line  A  B  move  parallel  to  itself,  and  along 
the  line  A  D,  so  that  the  point  A  always 
keeps  in  the  line  A  D,  and  the  point  B,  in  the  line  B.C, 
a  parallelogram,  A  B  C  D  will  be  formed,  of  which  the 
line  A  B  is  the  describent,  and  the  line  A  D  the  dirigent. 

DIRENGA  (Bot.)  a  name  for  the  sweet-scented  flag. 

DIRK  (Mil.)  a  kind  of  dagger  used  by  the  Highlanders, 
which  they  generally  wear  stuck  in  their  belts. 

DI'SA  (Bof.)  cemis  of  plants,  Class  10  Gt/nandria,  Order 
1  Diandria,  Natural  Order  of  Orcliidcee.  The  species  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

DISA'BLED  (Mar.)  an  epithet  for  a  seaman  who  is  by 
wounds  rendered  unfit>  for  service ;  and  also  for  a  vessel 
which,  by  the  loss  of  her  masts,  sails,  yards,  &c.  is  unable 
to  prosecute  her  voyage. 

DISABI'LITY  (Law)  an  incapacity  in  a  man  to  inherit 
lands,  or  enjoy  the  possession  of  them,  &c.  which  may 
happen  by  the  act  of  the  ancestor,  who  is  attainted  of 
treason,  &c. ;  by  the  act  of  the  party  who  has  disabled 
himself  by  entering  into  a  previous  obligation ;  by  the  act 
of  God,  where  a  person  is  of  non-sane  memory,  ^c. ;  by 
an  act  of  the  law,  as  an  alien  bom. 

DISALLOWANCES  (MO,)  deductions  made  fiwn  miliury 
estimates,  when  the  charges  against  the  piri>lic  do  not 
appear. 

DISA'NDRA  (Bot.\  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  7  Heptandria, 
Order  1  Mont^^a. 

Generic  Ckarader.  Cal.  peritaiih  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments'6.ye  to  eight;  anthers  sagi- 
tate. — PiST.  germ  ovate ;  dt^e  filiform ;  tiigma  simple. 
— Per.  capsuUs  ovate;  seeds  ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  ihe—Disandra 
prwtata,  TnuUng  ^'a^^^^J^fjf'S^^iJ^^<^ 
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M«deir».*— Z>M4m<ni  a/i^icaHa,  seu  Chiytoipkmi,  native 

of  Africa. 

DISBA'NDED  (Mtf.)  an  epithet  for  a  regiment  who,  in  a 
My,  Bi«  dMarged  fi«m  the  conditions  of  militaiy  miv 
vice. 

DISC  {Aanm')  or  diikt  the  bod^  or  face  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  as  it  appears  to  us.  The  lUuminat  dUc  of  the  Earth 
is  that  vhich  is  otherwise  called  the  Cirde  of  ZUttmmation, 
[vide  Cirde  of  Illumination] 

Disc  {Opt*)  Ihe  magmtude  of  a  teletcc^  glass,  or  the  md^ 
of  its  (qierture,  whether  planoi  convex,  or  of  any  other 
frrm. 

DISCARCA'TIO  iAnhaol.y  the  unloading  of  a  ship. 
DISC&NT  (Law)  vide  Ducatt. 

DiSCE'SSUS  {Chm,)  u  general  theaeparation  of  anv  two 
bodies  befwe  united ;  but  in  partiouliur  the  separation  of 

fold  from  diver  by  Bpta fortis,    Ovid.  Met,  1.  10,  v.  176 ; 
*oU,  0mm,  1. 3,  segm.  151,  Ac;  EustatK  Horn.  II.  I.  23, 
-  V.  774;  Mercur.  Gymnast.  I.  2,  c.  12 ;  Stuck,  Ant.  Conv. 
1.  3.  c  12;  Panvin.  de  Lud.  Ore.  I.  2,  c.  I. 
DISCHA'RGE  {Lava)  a  rdease  from  confinement,  or  the 
-  restraints  of  any  legal  process,  when  a  man  who  is  arrested 

shall  have  done  wlut  he  is  required  to  do. 
DisoHAaes  {Mil.)  a  renussion  of  the  service  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  that  a  man  has  been  engaged. 
DISCHAHGER  (Eltc.)  or  Ditcharging  Rod,  an  instru- 
ment made  of  i^lass,  or  baked  wool,  by  the  help  of  which 
an  electric  jar  is  disdiarged. 
DISCIPLIKA'RIANS  {Ecc.)  sectaries  who  pMtend  to  a 

stricter  discipline  than  those  of  the  established  diorch. 
DISCLAl^tfER  {Idm)  a  plea,  containing  an  expKsa  denial 
or  vefiisal. 

DI'SOlPLINE  {MiL)  signifies  generally  the  instruction  and 
goremment  of  sddiers  i  but  marine  ditcipline  the  training 
up  of  soldiers  for  sea  smrvioe. 

DISCLCVSED  (Falam.)  a  t«nn  apptied  to  jwsam  hawks 
newly  hatched,  and,  as  it  were,  put  forth  from  their  diells. 

DISCOTOLOS  (AM.)  from  J1«h,  a  disk,  and  fiA>^,  to  cast ; 
one  who  was  udUed  in  throwing  the  disk  or  quoit.  PUn. 
1. 35,  c.  S ;  QmntiL  L  2,  c.  IS. 

DISCOMMON  {Cut.)  a  term  m  the  imiTersitiet  for  depriv- 
ing the  trades-people  of  thdr  [Hivileges  who  o&nd  against 
the  statutes. 

DISCONTINUANCE  ^  «  or  process  {Law)  is  when 
the  opportunity  of  prosecution  is  lost,  and  is  not  recover- 
able out  by  the  recommencement  of  tho-suit. 

DISCONTlKUAO'lONo/'/WMMWon  (Law)  is  when  a  man 
may  not  enter  upon  his  own  land  and  tenement  iJienated, 
wliatsoever  hU  right  be,  but  must  bring  his  writ,  and  seek 
to  recover  possession  by  law. 

DI'SCORD  (Afus.)  a  dissonant  or  inharmonious  o<Haibina- 
tion  of  sounds,  in  disUncUon  from  a  concord.  There  are 
various  Ditcordsj  as  those  which  arise  from  the  union  of 
the  fifkb  with  the  sixth,  the  fourth  with  the  fifU^  the 
sevoMh  with  the  eighth,  and  the  third  with  the  ninth  and 
seveirih. 

DISCO'VER  {Law)  a  term  for  a  woman  uonuatied,  or  a 
widow,  i.  e.  one  not  within  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 

DISCOVERY  (£(Hd)  the  aet  of  disclosing  or  rwealing  by 
a  defeodact,  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  filed  against  him  in  a 
court  of  equity. 

DISCOUNT  {Com.)  or  RebaU,  an  allowance  made  on  a  bill, 
oir  any  other  dd>t  not  yet  become  due,  in  cimsideratiott  of 
making  immediate  payment  of  the  l»ll  or  debt. 

DiecouNt  {ArOk.)  a  rule  for  making  calculations  of  dis- 
\ceuttt. 

DISCR^A  purgativa  (Med.)  a  sort  of  puroativea,  by  which 
a  certain  deter^nate  humour  is  evacuated. 

DISCRETE  ;)nq»or<toa  {Arith.)  k  when  the  propcurtion  dis- 
joins in  the  rakuQ^  or  when  the  ratio  of  tlteu9tterm  tothe 
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•eoond  is  not  the  aaqu  aa  that  of  tbo  thiad  (p  «b|  Aiirlb. 
—DiscrOe  jumOUjf,  ia  Boch  aa  i$  fflwitianad  and  joiaed  to- 

eetber. 

DFSCRETIVE  »r(7pofA>on  {Log.)  such  propesitmns  as  have 

discreUve  or  disiunctive  parUcles ;  as,  out,  nota^Astefi^M^ 

&c;  whereby  tne  sense  u  disjoined. 
DISCRETO  (Mu$.)  an  Italian  word,  signifyiiig  to  pfa|y  or 

smg  with  care ;  roodcrati<m  or  judgment. 
DISCRETO'RIUM  {Ajnt.)  another  name  for  the  J)i0pkn^ 

or  mdr^. 

DISCRI'MEN  (Swv.)  a  bandage  used  in  Ueadii^  on  the 

fmrdiead  and  temples. 
DISCU'RSUS  {Lo0.)  the  thu^  part  of  logic,  which  coniala 

in  ratiocination :  it  is  otherwise  called  Argumeaitatiotu 
DI'SCUS  (Ant.)  A<nw(,  from         for  J6m,  to  cast,  a  disc  or 

quoit ;  any  round  substance  of  stone,  lead,  or  iroa«  with  a 

hole  in  the  middle,  which  was  used  by  way  <rf  a  gaaa^  t* 

see  which  eould  throw  it  fiirthest. 

Pi>id.I*tk.l. 

Km  Aifmc  «r«n  Xnut,  tW. 

Mart.  1. 14,  ep.  164. 

^midida  am  wolitam  Spmtaaipoiidm*  fyd 
Eit$  pncul  pueri ;  at  mmd  wt  tuenu. 

Propert,  L  S,  eL  12,  v.  la 

tf ioUl  ame  Aef  ^NKh*  m  arte  rvtr. 

DI'SCUS  {Astron.)  vide  Disk. 

Discos  {Bat.)  the  Disk,  or  whole  8UciW:e  of  a  lea^  which  ia 
eithern^pmuf,  the  upper,  or  prontu,  the  under  Bur&ce.  The 
disk  of  a  flower  is  the  central  part  in  racUate  compound 
flowers,  consisting  generally  of  regular  coroUules  or  wHreta. 
It  is  also  allied  to  other  aggregate  flowers,  the  fliweta  c£ 
which,  towards  the  middle,  cuSer  from  those  in  the  circum- 
ference. 

DISCIPSSION  {Surg.)  a  dispersing  the  matter  of  any  awell- 
ing,  i.  e.  a  discharge  of  some  thin  matter  which  is  collected 
in  any  part  by  insensible  evi^ioradon. 

DISCUTIENT(Aferf.)  ot  Discussory  me^uest  thoaewUch 
dissolve  impacted  matter. 

DISE'ASE  {Med.)  any  settled  affection  ui  the  body  which 
throws  it  out  of  its  natoral  course. 

TO  DISEMBA'RK  (Md,)  to  land  troops  from  any  vessel 

TO  DISEMBCtiUE  {Geoz.)  from  the  old  French  disem- 
boucher,  or  det  and  bou^e,  a  mouth ;  a  term  applied  to 
rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea. 

TO  DisxMBoeuK  {Mar.)  also  a  term  applied  to  vessek  whidi 
pats  from  the  mouth  of  a  strait  into  the  sea. 

TO  DISENGA'GE  {Mil.)  to  clear  a  column  or  line  which 
may  have  lost  its  front  bv  the  overlapping  of  any  particular 
division,  company,  or  fife. 

TO  DisENOAQE  IFenc.)  to  quit  that  side  of  your  adversary'a 
blade  on  which  you  are  opposed  by  his  guard,  in  order  to 
effect  a  cut  or  thrust  where  an  opportunity  may  present. 

DISER'MAS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Salvia. 

TO  DISFRANCHISE  (Law)  to  take  away  the  franchise  or 
freedom  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  town. 

TO  DISGARNISH  {Fort.)  to  take  away  guns  firom  a  for- 
tress. 

DISHERISON  {Law)  disinheriting. 
DISHE'RITOR  {Law)  one  who  puis  another  out  of  Jus  in- 
heritance. 

DrSJUNCT  (Mut.)  imL*v»ii>i»9»,  an  epithet  for  those  tetra- 
chords  whidi  were  ao  disposed  with  respect  to  each  other 
that  the  gravest  note  of  anv  tetracbord  was  a  note  h^ier 
than  the  acutesfc  note  of  the  tetracbord  immedi^^  be- 
neath it. 

DiBjDMCT  propofifon  {Math.)  vide  Discrete  Proportion. 
DISJU'NdrlVE  (G«i«.}^^^^g»gt^i^^4^anch 
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n  or,  nor,  kc  wlkich  MMittes  the  Mwe,  io  dUtbetion 
fVrai  tb*  ooN^mdiM  paitides. 
DisJUHCTiVE /mmon^wn  {Log.)iimi^^Um,  disjunattm,  apro- 
pOflfclon  in  tw«  «r  bwk  ainitrfe  propocitions  are 

connected  by  a  disjunctiTe  conjunction.  AhL  1. 5, 
c  11. 

BISK  (..torM.)  du«iM,  Um  raund  fine  of  the  ran  Or  moon 

at  It  appeara  to  Cbe  eye. 
Disk  (jI7o<.)  yide  Ditau. 

DISLOCAISON  {Surg.)  from  Oitleeo,  to  put  out  of  its 
ptaea;  tbi  vatliiig  of  a  bone  out  of  ita  pm^  or  the  re- 
moral  of  the  moveable  extremi^  of  a  bone  fl«D  the 

'  boUowor  'socketin  whidk  ituiuAnnUyiiioved,  etherwiw 
eaUed  Luxatiom. 

I>in.ocATioN  of  an  army  (MU.)  b  eqniTalent  to  ita  distriba- 
tim  into  cantonmentt. 

TO  DUfLCyDOE  {Mil,)  to  drive  an  enemy  from  any  po»t  or 
ftation.— To  diuodge  a  camp  is  to  strike  the  tents»  Ac.  and 
to  mvch  away. 

TO  Dintooax  {Sport.)  torousebeaslsof  the  chase  from  their 
lodging*  or  hwbomr. 

TO  DISMA'NTLE  (Fori.)  in  Ftmeh  demantekr,  to  take  off 
the  clo«k;  to  beat  or  puO  down  the  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a  city. 

TO  DnuARTLB  (Mar,)  to  mrig  a  ship,  and  take  out  all  her 

stwes,  guns,  &c. 
DISMA'STED  (Mar,)  an  epilbet  for  a  ship  which  is  de- 
•  prived  of  hw  masts. 

DISME'MBERED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  an  animal,  a  cross, 
or  any  diing  alse  whidi  is,  as  it  were,  cut  hi-  (Heces,  but 
not  so  as  to  destHnr  the  fonoy  as  "  Or  a  lion  ran^ant, 
dismembered,  dec. 

DI9MB8  {Lm»)  the  tithes. 

TO  DISMl'SS  {MiL)  to  take  aa  ofllcer^a  conaniisioB  or  war- 
rant frwi  him. 

TO  Dim isa  m  eatue  (Lad)  s  term  in  Ae  court  of  dunceiy 
for  removinff  it  out  of  coiurt  without  anyftrtber  heariag. 

TO  DEMOUNT  (Mil.)  to  unhorse.  **  TofUmouiU  the  ca- 
valry," to  make  them  alight. 

TO  OisuocifT  a  piece  ^  ordnance  (Gwui.)  to  throw  or  take 
it  down  from  the  earri^e. 

SISPA'RAGEMENT  (Low)  the  disposmg  of  an  beu-  or 
heiress  in  marriage  under  his  or  her  degree,  or  against  de- 
cency.  Magn.  Chart.c.Q\  Co,  Lit.  107. 

DISPARA'GO  (Bol.)  a  species  of  the  Sloebe, 

DPSPARATBS  (£«^.)  oppoiiMs,  or  thbigs  altogether  unlike 
one  another. 

DI'SPART  (Guam)  the  thiokaess of  the  metal  on  the  month 

and  breech  of  the  piece. 

TO  Dispart  a  cannon  (Gunn,)  to  set  a  mark  at  or  near  the 
muzzel-ring  of  a  gun,  that  a  u^it-line  taken  upon  the  top 
of  the  base-ring,  against  the  touch-bole,  may  thereby  be 
parallel  to  the  concave  cylinder  of  the  {4eoe,  Of  which  the 
gunner  takes  his  aim. 

D^FATCHES  (PoUt.)  letters  sent  abroad  upon  public 


DISPAUPERED  {Lm)  put  out  of  the  oanadty  of  suhig  m 
^firma  paupem ;  as  if  a  person,  before  nia  suit  b  ended, 

bave  any  lands,  &c.  All  to  him,  he  is  then  dl^aopmd,  or 

put  out  of  the  capact^  of  suing  in  that  form. 
DlSPBmARY(Jfsrf.)  a  piece  where  medicines  are  retailed, 

or  delivered  out. 
DISP£NSATK>K  {Sec.)  an  indi^tence  or  licence  from  the 

pope  to  do  what  is  otherwise  prMibited,  as  the  Aarrii^  of 

first  cousins,  &c. 
DispaiisATioN  (Ltm)  an  exduslve  privily  to  do  any  thing 

that  is  otherwise  contrary  to  Unr,  which  is  granted  by  the 

king  in  council. 
DispiHSATioN  (Eoa.)  an  indulgence  or  permisstoii  from  the 

p«pe  te  do  Aat  wUch  belherwiie  prohibited  by  the  church. 
S 
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DisMMSATiON  (Med.)  is  when  the  snnples  of  a  oooqiosition 
are  set  in  order,  lest  any  of  dw  ingredimtB  should  be 
forgotten. 

DisPKvsATiOM  ( Theol.)  the  eift  of  divine  revelation  to  man, 
namely,  of  the  Levitical  Law  to  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Gospel  to  Christians. 

DISPENSATOR  ( Ant.)  a  steward,  or  one  who  managed  tile 
expenses  of  a  family.  C!w.  Hort.  ajmd  Non.  1.  3,  c  18 ; 
Pftn.  L  S3,  c.  2;  Suet.  Aug.  c.  67. 

Dij^rarsAToa  {Med.)  a  name  iat  an  qiothecary,  because  be 
is  a  dimenser  of  medicines. 

DISFEfHSATORY  (Med.)  a  book  which  directs  apo^icca- 
ries  in  the  compounding  of  medicine^  definite  ^  ingre- 
dient and  the  <juantity,  &c. 

DISPE'RMUS  (Bot.)  dispermout,  or  two-seeded,  an  epithet 
for  fruit  which  contains  only  two  seeds,  as  in  uinbeUate  and 
tteilate  plants. 

pISPEfRSION  (pvt.)  the  divergency  of  tiie  rajrsof  light.— 
Dispersion  of  lignt  k  occasions  by  the  refrangibility  of  the  - 
rays,  or  the  nature  of  the  refracting  medium. — Point  of 
diepenion  is  a  point  from  which  refracted  rays  b^n  to  di-- 
vene,  iriien  their  refraction  renden  them  diveraeni, 
DISPERSONA'RE  (Archaal.)  to  scandalize  or  disparage. 
TO  DISPLA'Y  (Mil.)  in  French  deployer,  to  extend  the- 

front  of  a  column. 
DISPLA'YED  {Her.)  m  epithet  for  birds 
having  their  wings  expanded,  as  he  bears 
"  Axure  an  eagle  displayed,  argent  armed 
gules ;  mi  a  canton  of  tiie  aecood  a  sinistra 
band  couped  as  a  thwd."  These  were  the 
axma  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton^  founder  of  the 
(kttom  Library. 
DISPOSITION  (Mil.)  tiie  placmg  an  army  in  such  nmnner 
as  nay  be  most  suitable  for  a  Tigorous  attack  or  defence. 
Fairt  de*  diepositiont  signifies  to  make  tiie  necessary  ar- 
rangwnents  for  a  battie. 
DisrosiTioN  (Archit.)  the  Just  placing  all  the  several  parts  of 

a  building.    Vitrvo.  1.  i,  e.  & 
DISPO^ITOR  (AttroL)  tiie  plsnet  which  ialord  of  tiie  sign 

where  another  planet  chances  to  be. 
DISRU'PTH)  (Med.)  a  violent  mptnre,  penetrating  the  skin^ 
to  the  flesh. 

DISSE'CTION  (i^not.)  Uiecuttmaasunderofammal  bodies, 
in  order  to  come  at  the  fcnewleSge  of  their  parts,  [vide- 
Anatomv) 

DISSIDIUM  ditsectio  (Bttf.)  gMbed;  an  mithet  for  a  leaf, 
as^iwM  duMclim,  a  gasmd  lea^  which  ia  distinguished, 
from  the  laciniate  let^  by  the-sectiens  being  more  deter-- 
raimite. 

DISSEISE'E  (Lau)  vide  Disseisin, 
DISSEI'SIN  {Law)  an  unlawful  dispossessing,  a  man  of  his 
lands,  tenements,  or  other  immoveable  or  incorporeal  ri^ts. 
The  person  -dispoasesnng  is  osUed  the  dieseuer,  and  the 
person  dispossessed  the  disseisee.'^-Disseisin  upon  disseisin. 
IS  where  the  disseisor  is  put  out  of  possession  by  another. 
DISSEI'SOR  (Latv)  vide  Disseisin. 
DISSl^NTER  {JSec.)  one  who  disientt  or  dtoarts  from  the  > 
cmmmmion  of  the  Christian  <^urcfa,  particuiariy  tnm  that 
part  of  it  established  in  Sngland. 
DISS&PIMENTUM  (Bet.)  a  partition,  or  wall,  br  which  tiie 
pericarp  is  separated  into  cnls ;  this  is  pandldnm  when  it 
amffoaches  in  broulth,  and  its  transverse  diameter  to  the  - 
valves ;  contraritm  when  it  is  narrower  than  the  v^ves. 
DISSILIENS  (Bot.)  bursting,  or  elastic;  an  epithet  for  the 
pericai^,  or  fruit,  which  opena<with  a  ^ring,  as  in  Hura, . 
DentartOf  CardaminCf  &c. 
DISSIPATION  (Phy.)  a  gradual,  slow^  hieaosible  lesa  or 

cmsumption  of  the  minute  pans  of  a  body. 
DiBsiPATiOH,  Circle  ^  (Opt.)  or  Circle  of  Aherration^  that 
dronlar  space  on  tiie  retina  ff^itfeg^' 
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by  the  rays  of  each  pencil  in  indistinct  \mon.<~Radius  of 
i)itsipationt  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  dissipation. 
DISSO  LVENT  i^Med.)  a  medicine  fitted  to  disperse  collected 
humours. 

Dissolvent  {Chem,)  a  liquor  proper  for  dissolving  a  mixed 
body* 

DISSOLVENTIA  {Med,)  dissolvents,    [vide  Dissdvenf^ 
.  DISSOLUTION  {Med.)  the  mingling  of  mixed  electuaries 
or  powders  in  vaters. 

DiswLUTiON  {Chem*)  that  action  by  which  fluids  loosra  the 
texture  Of  immersed  bodiesi  and  reduce  them  into  very 
small  parts,  as  water  dissdves  sugar,  aqua  fortis  dissolves 
brass,  &c.  '  ■ 

DISSOLUTUS  morbus  {Med,)  another  name  for  the  Dy- 
sentery, 

DI'SSONANCE  {Mus.)  a  discordant  interval  b^ween  two 
sounds,  which  being  continued  together  offend  the  ear. 

DISTAFF-THISTLE  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Atractylis  of 
Linnseus. 

DISTANCE  (Geom.)  the  shortest  line  between  any  two 
points  or  objects.—- j4coeH>d/e  distances  are  measured  with  a 
chain,  &c.—/jMccefit6^  distances  are  found  by  taking  bear- 
ings to  them  fnnn  the  two  nttremities  of  a  line  whose  length 
is  given. 

Distance  (Astron.)  as  applied  to  the  planets,  and  other  hea- 
venly bodies,  is  either  apparent,  real,  or  relative.— ./^£7»i- 
rent  distances  are  such  as  are  judged  of  by  tlie  eye. — Bela' 
five  distances  are  deduced  from  the  theoiv  of  gravi^.— 
Real  distances  from  the  parallex,  relaUve  dutances,  &c. — 
Distance  of  the  sun  Jrom  the  moon's  nodct  or  ajx^ee,  an  arc 
of  the  edoptic,  intercepted  between  the  sun's  true  place 
and  the  moon**  node,  or  apogee^ Curfo/e  distance,  {Yide 
Curtate'} 

Distance  qfthe  battioni  {Fort.)  the  tide  of  the  exterior 

polygon. 

Distance  {(3eog.)  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  intercepted  be- 

tween  two  places. 
Distance  (Mar.)  the  number  of  miles  or  leagues  whi^  a 

ship  has  sailed  from  any  point  or  place. 
Distance,  line  of  {PersjtKt.)  a  right  line  drawn  from  the 

eye  to  the  princi|ml  point. — Point  of  distance,  a  point  on 

the  horizontal  line  at  the  same  distance  from  the  principal 

point  as  the  eye  is  from  the  same,    [vide  Perspective'] 
D^TANS  (Bot,)  or  remotusj  distant;  an  epithet  for  a  whorl, 

verticillus  distans,  a  distant  whorl,  when  the  flowers  which 

compose  it  are  few  in  number. 
DISTEMPER  {Vet.)  a  well-known  disease  incident  to  dogs^ 

horses,  and  other  domestic  animals. 
Distehpkr  {Paint.)  a  term  applied  to  colours  not  mixed 

with  oil  or  water,  but  wiUi  size,  whites  of  eg^,  &c; 

whence  to  do  a  piece  in  distemper  it  to  pamt  in  such 

colours. 

DISTENSION  (Med.)  a  term  applied  to  any  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  loosened  or  widened.  ^ 

DISTICH  {Poet,)  i^nx^,  from  <r.(,  twice,  and  (-(;;•<,  a  verse; 
8  coaplet. 

IMSTICHIA  {Med,)  nnx^  a  double  row  of  hairs  upon  the 
ey»Jids. 

DISTICHUS  {Bot,)  two-ranked,  an  epithet  for  a  stem  or 
stalk ;  catUis  disiichus,  a  two-ranked  stem  or  stalk,  putting 
forth  branches  not  decussated,  but  in  a  horizontal  position, 
as  in  the  Fir.  This  term  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  a 
■pike ;  spica  disticha,  a  spilra  with  flowers  all  poindng  two 
ways. 

DISTILLATION  (Chem.)  an  extraction  of  the  hwnid  parts 
of  things  by  virtue  of  heat :  it  is  performed  either  ;per  as- 
eensum  or  per  descensum.  To  distil  per  ascentuot.it  per- 
formed by  pladng  the  vessel  over  tne  fire  in  which  the 
viatter  is  containra ;  to  distil  per  descensum  is  to  place  the 
above  die  vessel  in  whicli  the  matter  is  contiiined.  , 
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DISTILLATIONS  (Phu,)  watery  vapours  drawn  by  the 
sun  into  the  air,  which  fall  doita  to  tlw  earth  agau  when 
Uie  sun  is  set, 

DlSTl'LLATORY  (Her.)  a  put  of  the  arinsof  thedistiUair 

company. 

DISTILLERS,  Compant/ of  {Her.)  This  com- 
pany was  iiM»r^rtted  In  the  reign  of  Qileea 
Elizabeth.  Their  armorial  ensigns  are,  *'^jR0V 
a  fess  wavy,  argent  between  a  sun  drawing  w 
a  cloud,  distilling  drops  of  rain ;  and  a  distii- 
latory  double  armed  or,  widi  two  worms  and 
a  boUrhead  receiver  argent. 

DISTl'NCT  BASE  (Ojwf.)  that  distance  from  the  pole  of  a 
convex  glass  at  whicn  objects  beheld  through  it  appear 
distinct,  and  well-defined.-— D»finc<  vision,    [vide  Visian} 

DISTl'NCTUS  {Bot,)  distinct ;  an  epithet  for  leaves  or^. 
thers  that  are  quite  separate  from  each  other,  in  distinction 
from  the  connate  :Jf^  distincta,  distinct  leaves,  are  to  be 
found  in  several  of  the  Mysemlnyanthema  :Jid$aia  distincta^ 
distinct  leaflets,  as  in  Jasminwn  ^dnaie,  as  c(mtrasted 
with  the  confluent  .■  antheree  distincUgf  distinct  anthm,  are 
to  be  found  in  most  flowers. 

DISTO'RTION  {Surg.)  a  term  denoting  that  the  puts  of  an 
animal  body  are  ill  placed  or  ill  figured. 

DISTO'RTOR  oris  {Anat,)  a  muscle,  whose  office  u  to  draw 
the  mouth  aside. 

DISTRA'CTION  {Chein.)  a  forcible  separation  of  substances 
from  one  another  which  were  before  united,  as  by  calciii** 
tion,  &c 

Distraction  {Surg.)  the  act  of  pulling  a  fibre  or  mem- 
brane, &c.  from.its  natural  extent;  and  what  is  lo  puUed 
or  extended  is  said  to  be  distracted. 

TO  DISTRAIN  {Law)  to  seize  up<m  a  person's  goods  for  the 
payment  of  rent  or  taxes. 

DISTRE'SS  (Law)  1.  The  takine  of  a  personal  chattel  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  wrong-doer  into  the  custody  of  the 
party  injured,  to  procure  a  satisftction  for  the  wrong  com- 
mitted. Distresses  are  personal,  which  are  on  a  man's 
moveable  goods,  and  rra/,  which  are  on  the  immoveable 
goods.  They  are  abo^nife,  when  limited  by  law  as  to  how 
often  it  diall  be  made  to  bring  the  party  to  trial  of  action, 
and  ii^mte  when  without  limitation,  until  the  parQr 
pears. 

DISTRE'SSES  {Lata)  districlUmes,  pledges  taken  by  the 
sheriff  from  those  who  came  to  fain,  for  their  good  be- 
haviour; which,  at  the  end  of  the  fair,  or  mercat,  wm 
delivered  back,  if  no  harm  was  done. 

DISTRIBUTION  {Log,)  a  resolving  the  whole  into  iu 
parts. 

Distribution  {Rh^,)  an  applying  to  every  thing  its  pecu- 
liar property.  - , 

Distribution  {Med.)  a  term  applied  to  the  chyle  when, 
after  due  preparation  in  the  ventricle  and  intestines^  it 
passes  through  the  lacteal  veins,  and  falling  into  the  sub- 
<:lavian  vein,  it  circulates  with  the  blood. 

DISTRPBUTIVE  justice  {La:m)  that  justice  which  is  ad- 
miniitered  %y  a  judge,  arbitratOT,  or  umjare, .  who,  ia 
execiUtng  his  office)  may  be  sud  to  distribute  or  give  to 
every  man  his  own. 

DisTKiBUTivB  HOKii  (GiVM.)  E  uouu  wluch  betokois  the 
reducing  of  things  into  several  orders  or  distinctions 

DISTRXCHIA'SIS  {Med.)  vide  DistidUa. 

DI'STRICT  {Lavo)  the  cucuit  within  which  a  man  may  be 
bound  to  appear:  also,  the  place  whm  one  ha^  the 
power  of  distraining.    Brit,  c.  120.  •  - 

DISTRICTU'RES  (Z«w)  vide  D«<rff*«r. 

DISTRI'NGAS  (£ato)  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  any 
other  officer,  commanding  him  to  distrain  a  person  for  a 
debt  to  the  king ;  or  for  his  appearance  on  a  certain  day. 
F,  N,  B.  m.-Distrin^j^^^e,^^^f^f^  the 
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aheri^  to  distrain  upon  a  jury  to  appear.— J!>>ifn*i^ai 

HwMr  viee<ometemt  [vide  Ven^iUme  expowtsi 
DISTRIX  {Med,)  from  Hi,  twice.  and««4  the  hair ;  a  di»- 

eage  of  the  hair,  when  it  splits  and  divides  at  the  enda. 
DISVE'LOPED  (Her.)  aao^  xiamt  tot  dkphyed, 
TO  DISUNITE  {Man.)  is  said  of  a  horse  that  drags  his 

haunches,  and  ^lops  false  or  upon  a  wrong  foot. 
DITCH  {Fort.)  vide  Foss  or  MoaL 

DITHYRA'MBUS  \Ant.)  a  song  anciently  sung  in  honour 
of  Bacchus;  or,  in  general,  any  poem  composed  witli 
wildness  or  enthusiasm.  Hoaace  designatea  the  odes  of 
Pindar  dithurambi, 

DITOC  A  {Bta.)  another  name  for  the  Mniarum  of  Linnseus- 

DITONOS  (Jtftu.)  XrM(,  a  ditone;  a  double  tone,  or  the 
greater  third. 

DITRI'CHIUM  {Bat.)  a  cenus  of  mosses. 

DITROCHiEUS  (Poet.)  7.tp;x«i«,  a  foot,  consisting  of  two 
trochees,  as  catttUenit.   Hephest,  Enchirid. 

DITTA'NDER  {Bot,)  the  Lejadum  iaUJoUum  of  Linmeus,  a 
perennial. 

DITTANY  ^  CreU  (Bot.)  the  Origanum  dictamnum  of 
lanncusi  a  perennial. — ^White  Dittany,  the  Dictamnus 
al6utt  a  perennial. 

DITTO  (Com.)  or,  abbreviated,  Do.  an  Italian  word  derived 
firpm  the  Latb  dietum,  said,  t*  e.  literally,  the  aforesaid ; 
is  used  in  statements  and  accounts  to  si^ify  the  same,  in 
Qxda  to  avoid  Uie  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word  or  words. 

DITTOliOGY  {Lit,)  ArtwAvyia.  a  double  reading,  as  in 

most  ancient  authors  sacred  and  pro&ne. 
DITTY  (Mus.)  a  song  that  has  the  words  set  to  music. 
DI'VAL  (Her.)  a  term,  in  blazonmg,  for  nightshade. 
DIVAOilA  (Ant.)  another  name  for  the  Roman  ffesUvdl 

called  Angeronidia. 
DrVAN  (I^ii.)  the  great  council  or  court  of  justice  in 

Turlcey  and  Persia. 
DrVAPORATION  (Chem.)  the  driving  out  of  vapours  by 

means  of  fire. 

DIVARICATUS  (Bot.)  divaricate,  or  straddling,  according 
to  Withoing ;  standing  out  wide,  an  epithet  for  branches, 
a  panicky  petiole,  and  peduncle. — Rami  divaricati,  divari- 
cate branches,  i.  e.  making  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  stem, 
C^iposed  to  coarctati ;  panicula  divaricaia,  a  divaricate 
|MinicT»,  when  die  pedicles  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
main  peduncle ;  so,  in  the  same  sense,  pedutumktm  divari- 
calum,  a  divaricate  peduncle ;  petklut  dtvarteatut,  a  divari- 
cate periole. 

Dl'VER  lOm.)  a  water-fowl  that  frequents  lakes,  and  foe* 
with  difficult  on  land;  the  Co^ymdiM  teptentrionalu  of 
linncus. 

DIVE'RGENS  (Bat,)  divo^n^.  an  epithet  for  brandies ; 
nran  ^vet^mta,  tHanchea  chvei^ng  or  making  a  right 
angle  with  the  stem.  It  is  a^^bed  also  to  the  sleep  of 
plants ;  *ommu  daergau  u  when  the  leaflets,  in  their  state 
of  repose,  approach  each  other  at  the  base,  but  spread  at 
^e  toM. 

DIVEHiSENT  (Math.)  or  Dnwi;guurt  »  epithet  for  several 
things  which  have  the  property  m  divergiiw. — Divergent 
or  Soerpng  rajftt  those  rays  which  issuing  from  a  radiant 
point  do  continuaUy  recede  from  each  oUket.— Divergent 
teef,  those  lines  which  oentinually  remove  to  a  greater 
distance  from  eadi  other.— Diwr^ng'  hyperbola,  oae  whose 
legs  tsm  their  convexities  to  eufa  other. — Diver^ng 
parabola^  vide  Par^oia.'^Diverging  series,  a  series  tlie 
terms  of  which  alwqra  become  larger  the  fiurther  they  are 
omtinued. 

DIVERSION  (Mil.)  a  movement  which  is  made  towards 
a  p«nt  that  is  weak  and  undefended,  in  (H-der  to  draw 
an  coamy  off  fiwn  f«itif*i""g  his  operations  in  another 
quarter. 
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DivERSioH  (Med.)  tbe  turning  of  the  course  or  flux  of  hu- 
mours from  aae  part  to  another  by  medidnal  applica- 
tiims. 

DIVERSO'RIUM  ^Ant.)  an  inn  or  place  of  entertainment 

for  strangers.    Cte.  ad  Fam.  1. 6.  m,  19. 
DivEBSoRiuu  (Anat.)  ibeRecepUtadum  chyli. 
DIVERTI'CULUM  (Anat.)  a  mal-formatiou,  or  a  dise»ed 

appearance  of  any  part,  owing  to  its  deviation  from  the 

usual  course. 

DivBRTicuLUH  ^minis  (Ant.)  the  turning  or  arm  of  a 
river. 

DIVERTIME'NTO  (Mut.)  Italian  for  a  light  composition. 

written  in  a  familiar  style. 
DIVERTISSEME'NT  (Miu.)  a  French  term  for  cerUin 

ain  and  dances  formerly  introduced  between  their 

operas. 

TO  DIVEST  (Lato)  to  take  away  the  possesrion  of  a  tlung 
from  another  as  opposed  to  invett, 

DIVIDEND  {Arith.)  the  number  to  be  divided,  [vide  Di- 
vision"} 

Dividend  (Com.)  the  share  of  the  profits  in  a  joint  stock 
whidi  is  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders ;  abo  that 
part  of  a  debtor's  effects  whidi  is  to  be  divided  am<mg  the 

creditors. 

Dividend  (Cut.)  the  share  which  falls  to  the  fellows  of  any 
collese,  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  foundation. 

DIVIDENDS  (Lam)  a  name  for  the  parts  of  an  indaturei 

DIVIOJERS  (Math.)  a  particular  sort  of  conqiasses. 

DIVI'DUALS  (Arith.)  numbers  m  the  rule  of  Division, 
being  parU  of  the  divid«id  distingnished  by  nmnts,  &c. 

DIVINATIO  (Ant.)  Dmnathn  was  of  two  kinds  ;  natimtl, 
thf^  winch  the  bird  itsdf  declared  by  its  ffight.  cry.  &c. ; 
the  other  artificialt  which  connsted  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  augur.    Cic.  Bdl.  de  Divin.  1.  I,  c.  6. 
Diviantion  signified  likewise  a  sort  of  sentence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  who  should  be  tlie  accuser  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  persons  bring  forward  the  same 
charge   wherefore  Cicero's  first  oration  agMost  Verres 
is  entitled  Dtviwttio,  because  he  pleaded  to  be  the  pro- 
secutor of  Verres. 

DIVING-BELL  (Mech.)  a  contrivance  hj  which  persons 
may  descend  below  the  water  and  remain  for  some  time 
without  serious  inconveni»ice^jDit>M^-B/iu/cfer  was  a 
contrivance,  made  by  Borelli.  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

DIVI'NITY  (Ecc.)  the  study  which  treats  of  God  and  Di- 
vine Revelation,  particuIarW  in  r^ard  to  the  Goqiel, 

DIVI'SA  (Ardueot.)  goods  devised>y  wiH.  . 

PIVI'SI  (Afas.)  an  lulian  word  signifying  dbided  into  two 
parts. 

DIVISIBILITY  (Phy.)  the  property  of  being  d>le  to  be 
divided  to  an  infinite  or  inddinite  extent. 

DIVI'SION  (Arith.)  one  of  the  four  principal  rules  or  ope- 
rations in  Arithmetic,  by  which  we  find  bow  ofWn  one  quan- 
tity is  coataiDed  in  another.  There  drethim  numbers  con- 
cerned in  this  operati<m.  namdy,  the  dividend,  or  that  which 
is  to  be  (Uvided;  the  dhimr,  or  that  b^  which  one  divides; 
and  Uw  muttaO,  or  that  number  which  showa  how  often 
diesetfond  is  cimtained  in  the  first;  thus,  suppose  10  to  be 
divided  by  5.  10  is  the  dividend,  5  the  divisor,  and  fi  the 
quotient,  or  the  result  of  the  divisi<m.  Division  b  distin- 
guished into  division  of  intern,  divisioo  of  fractioiis,  divi- 
sion of  decunaJs,  algebra,  &c. — Division  of  integers  is  ether 
simple  or  compound.— .Simple  divition  is  the  dirinon  j>f  in- 
tegers of  one  denomination. — Compound  division  is  the 
division  o£  numbers  of  di&rent-denominations,  as  pounds, 
shillings,  pence.  &c. — Division  oj"  Fractions  is  performed 
by  inverting  the  terms  of  the  dtviae<,'flad'then  multiplying 
the  two  numerators  together  fw  a  nev^ntanecator,  and  two 
denominators  for  a  new  denominator ;  AOs.  -H  *^  4^  is  the 
aame  as  «  X  ^^D^^^^^^e^^i^j^i^p^ 
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the  same  ai  in  whole  numbers,  except,  that  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  number  of  decimals ;  via.  making  as  many  ia  the 

3uoUent  as  those  of  the  dividend  exceed  those  in  the 
iviior. — DhitioH  of  Powers  is  performed  by  subtracting 
their  exponents,  at,  •*•  a*  =  *  =  a\ — Division  ^ 
Proportion  is  comparing  the  difference  between  the  ante- 
cedent and  the  consequent  with  either  of  them;  as  if  a :  A  :: 
c  1  dt  then  by  division  a  —  b  :  b  c  ~  d  :  d. 
Division  (Mas.)  dividing  the  interval  of  an  octave  into  a 

number  of  lesser  intervals,  as  quavers,  semiquavers,  &c. 
Division  (Mil.)  is  a  body  of  men  commanded  by  a  particu- 
lar officer ;  thus  brigades,  are  divisions  <^  an  army ;  pla- 
toons are  divisions  of  a  troop  or  company  ;  also  any  num- 
ber of  men  detuched  from  the  main  body  on  military  duty 
is  deuominated  a  division. 
Division  {Log.)  is  an  oration  which  explains  any  thing  part 
by  part. 

Division  (Print.)  a  small  Hne  which  serves  to  divide  com- 
pound words,  as  "  Man-hood." 

Division  of  mathematical  instruments  (Meek.)  the  dividing 
them  off  into  degrees,  and  minutes,  &c. 

DIVISIOKES  (Ant,)  doles,  or  donations  which  persons  left 
in  their  wills  to  be  made  annually  to  the  people,  to  col- 
leges. Sec.  on  the  anniversary  of  their  birth-day.  Paul,  I. 
Civitatiims  ff.  de  Legai.  1. 

DIVISOR  {Arith.)  the  dividing  number,  [vide  Diinf»o.t] 
—•Dhisors  of  a  numier,  those  numbera  by  which  it  is 
exacdy  divisible. 

DITISORES  (Ant.)  persons  employed  at  elections  by  the 
candidatea  to  distribute  money  amonv  the  poor  dtizeiu,  to 
buy  up  their  votes.  Ccc.  ui  Verr.  Proem,  c.  8 ;  Ascon.  in 
Cic. 

DIVCKRCE  (Law)  dioorthtm  adivertendo,  a  separation  of 
man  and  wife,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  namely  —  Divortium  a 
mentd  et  thoro,  which  does  not  dissolve  a  marriage,  and 
consequratly  does  not  debar  a  woman  her  dower  or  bas- 
tardize the  issue  ;  the  second  and  complete  divorce  is  the 
ilivortium  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  which  absolutely  dissolves 
the  marriage.  Co,  Lit.  2d5,  &c. — BiU  of  divorce,  a  writing 
formerly  given  to  a  woman,  by  wbidi  the  husband  re- 
nounced all  claim  upon  her. 

DIVCVTO  (Mus,)  an  Italian  word  ^gnifying  a  serious  man* 
ner  of  playing  or  singing  so  as  to  excite  devotion. 

DIURE'SIS  (Med.)  Som  and  ifrn,  the  discharge  of  the 
urine  through  the  bladder. 

DIURE'TICS  (Med.)  medicines  which  by  dissolving  and 
fusing  the  blood,  precipitate  the  serum,  and  promote  the 
urinary  discharge. 

DIU'RNAL  (AttnU.)  an  epithet  for  those  planets  which 
contain  more  active  than  passive  qualities. 

DiOHKAi.  (Astron.)  an  epiuiet  for  whatever  relates  to  the 
day,  as — Diurnal  arc,  the  arc  described  by  the  sun,  moon, 
orilan^  between  their  rising  and  setting. — Diurnal  circle, 
tbaapparent  eirde  described  by  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  in 
coniequence  of  the  supposed  rotation  of  the  eairth. — ^Duir- 
mal  mt^ion  of  a  plana,  so  many  degrees  and  minutes  as  any 
planet  movesinahour.  DnirniU  is  also  used  in  speaking  of 
the  natural  day ;  thus,  the  diurnal  revohition  of  the  evth 
or  son  is  its  revolution  on  its  own  axis  in  24  hours. 

DIURNAfLfS  (  AreiieoL)  a  book  for  registering  things  down 
every  day,  which  has  since  been  called  &  journal. 

DIVU'LSIO  URIN£  (Med.)  urine  with  a  ragged  uneven 
sediment. 

DIYLl'SMOS  ( Chem.)  A»A»r/M<,  from  Aoa^*,  to  strain ;  the 
percolation  or  straining  of  a  liquor^  fyt  the  purpose  of  its 

.  depuration. 

D.  L.  S.  (Com.)  an  abbreviaUon  for  double-refined  loaf  sugar. 
D.  LA,  SOL,  HE  (Mus.)  the  Bfth  note  in  each  of  the  three 

septenaries  of  the  gamut. 
DO  {Muf.)  a  monosyllable  which  has  been  substituted  for 


ui  that  wu  applied  by  Giiido  to  the  fim  note  of  the  natu- 
ral major. 

Do  Law  iLaw)  the  same  as  to  make  a  law. 

DOCHME  (Ant.)  Uxtm,  a  measure  of  length  among  the 

Greeks,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  four  fingers. 
DO'CHMIUS  (Poet.)  Skx.v.lp%,  a  foot  of  five  syllables,  a 

short  and  two  long,  a  short  and  long,  as  Micot  ttnU.  Ck, 

Orat.  c.  6.  4. 

DOCIMA'SIA  (Ant.)  tvut^U^  the  probation  of  magis* 

trates  previous  to  their  admission  into  any  public  office  at 

Athens.    Harpncrat.  in  Lys. 
DOCIMA'STICE  (Min.)  the  art  of  examining  fossils,  ita 

order  to  ascertain  what  metals  or  minerals  they  contain. 
DO'CIS  (Sat.)  Akk,  a  fiery  impression  or  meteor,  like  a 

beam. 

DOCK  (Man.)  a  lar^  case  of  leaUier,  as  long  as  the  horse*s 
tail,  which  serves  it  for  a  cover,  and  is  imule  fiut  by  tlie 
straps  to  the  crupper. 

Dock  (Bot.)  the  ttumex  of  Unnseus,  a  weed  that  infests 

com  fields. 

Dock  (Mar.)  a  broad  deep  trench  formed  «i  the  side  of  a 
harbour  fitted  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  ships.  It  is 
either  dry  or  wet. — Dry  Dock,  in  French  Bamn  d«  radonb, 
is  provided  with  fiooil-gates  for  keepmg  out  the  water 
while  a  ship  is  either  building  or  repairing.  These  gates 
are  opened  to  let  in  the  water  when  the  vessd  is  to  be 
floated  or  launched. — WH  Dock,  in  French  Bassin  du  port, 
is  a  place  out  of  the  way  of  the  tide,  into  which  a  ship  may 
be  hauled  so  that  she  may  dock  herself,  or  «nk  herself  a 
place  to  lie  int^Dodk'vanls,  magazines  containing  timber 
and  all  aorta  of  stores  for  ship>building. 

TO  Dock  ( Vet.)  to  cut  off  a  horse's  tail. 

TO  Dock  herself  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  when  brought  into 
oozy  ground  she  makes  herself  a  place  to  lie  in. 

DOCK-CRE'SSES  (Bat.)  a  plant,  otherwise  called  Nipple- 
Wort,  or  the  iMptana  of  Linmeus. 

D0<:KET  (Com.)  a  bill  with  a  direction  tied  to  goods,  and 
directed  to  the  person  and  place  whither  they  are  to  be 
sent. 

Docket  {Lam)  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  con- 
taining the  head  of  a  large  writing:  also,  a  subscription  at 
the  foot  of  letters  patent,  by  the  clerk  of  tlie  dockets. 
"  To  strike  a  docket,"  is  said  of  a  creditor  who  gives  bond 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  proving  his  debtor  to  be  a  bank- 
rupt ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  commission  of  bankruptcy 
is  taken  out  against  htm. 

.  TO  Docket  (Lava)  to  enter  upon  the  dockets ;  in  this  man- 
ner judgments  in  the  court  of  King's  Bendi,  decrees  in 
Chancery,  commissions  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  like,  are 
docketted. 

DOCTILETUS  (Med.)  a  medicine  wUch  Faracelsus  re- 
commends  for  the  cure  of  the  gout. 

DO^^TOR  [Ant.)  i'^iirMJvH,  a  teacher  or  preceptor  whose 
office  in  particular  arts  is  mentioned  in  inscriptiras;  as— • 
Doctor  lorariut,  one  who  is  supposed  to  have  taught  the 
art  of  making  up  books.— Doctor  Sagittarius,  one  who 
taught  the  soldiers  the  art  of  shooting.  Reines,  Inscript. 
dass  llr  n.  13S;  S^n.  Mis.  Erud.  Ani,  i9Ct.  7,  p.  256. 

Doctor  {LU.)  the  hi^iest  degree  in  any  particular  facalty 
in  a  university,  as  D.  D.  Doctw  of  Divinity ;  M.  D.  Doctor 
of  Physic;  D.M.  Doctor  of  Music;  LL. D.  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

DOfCTOR'S  Commom  (Law)  a  ct^ge  of  cirihans.  [vide 

Commons} 

DO>CUMENT  (Mil.)  or  a  Death-bed  Document,  a  term  for 
the  resignation  which  an  officer  sends  in  who  suf^osea 
himself  to  be  on  his  death-bed. 

DO'CUS  (Nat.)  i^^,  a  meteor  like  a  beam. 

DODA'RTIA  (Bat.)  so  called  from  M.  Dodart.  a  genus  of 
plants,  Class  14  Didynam^^^^^f^^f^gf^il^p^i^ 
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Generic  Charmler,  Cal.  perianth  one-leAT«dv— CoR.  one- 
petalled.— Stah.  Jilamenti  four;  anihert  tnuill. — Fist. 
germ  roundish;  liyle  subulate;  stigma  obloag— Pkb. 
capsule  globose ;  seeds  very  noall. 

Species.   The  two  species  are  perennials,  and  natives  of 

India. 

DooARTiA  is  also  the  name  of  the  Antirrhinum  beUidifblium. 

DODDER  {Bot.)  the  Cuscuta  of  Linnaeus,  a  parasitical 
plant,  fastening  itself  to,  and  drawing  nourUhment  fnmi) 
other  plants.*  Its  root  is  said  to  die  as  soon  as  it  h»  &st- 
oied  itself  to  anothm- plant. 

D0D£CADA;CTYL0N  (Anat.)  another  name  for  the  first 
of  the  small  intestines. 

DODK'CAGON  (Geom.)  from  twelve,  and  ywM,  an 

angle;  a  regular  polygon,  consisting  of  twelve  equal 
sid^  and  annes. 

Dodecagon  (Port.)  a  place  with  twelve  bastions. 

DODECAHEDRON  {Geom.)  ii^,  a  geometrical  solid 
bounded  by  twelve  equal  and  equilateral  pentagons.  It  is 
one  of  the  Platonic  or  regular  bodies,    [vide  potty} 

DODECA'NDUIA  {Bot.)  from  Siti**,  twelve,  and  a 
man  or  husband ;  twelve-stamened;  a  name  for  the  elevenUi 
cla&s  in  Linnicus*  artificial  system,  comprehending  all 
tluxe  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  from 
twelve  to  maeteen  stamens  inclusive.  It  consists  of  six 
orders,  namely,  Moaogynia,  Digvnia,  Try^nia,  Tttragy- 
nia,  Pentagynia,  Dodecagt/nia.  The  principal  genera  are 
as  follow:  Monogynia,  Asarum,  Asarabacca;  Garcinia, 
Man^ostan ;  Portulaca,  Purslane ;  L^hnm,  Loosestrife. 
— Digynia,  Agrimoniat  Agrimwiy.  —  Trigynia,  Retedot 
Dyer*s-Weed,  &c. — Dodecagynia,  Sempemvunit  House- 
leek. 

DODECAPHA'RMACUM  (Med.)  from  AWu*,  twelve,  and 
piffMtxMf  an  ingredient ;  a  composition  consisting  of  twelve 
ingredients. 

DODECAS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  11  Dodecandria, 
Order  1  Moitagjfiua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  periaatk  one-leaved. — Cor. 
petoU  roundish.— STAu.jHdffimff  tw^e. — ^Pist.  germ 
iialf  superior ;  filiform ;  ^^ma  umfde^PEB,  cap- 
sule ovate ;  seeds  oblong. 

Species.   The  single  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the — Dodecat 
SurinamfnsiSf  native  of  Surinam. 
DODECATEMO'RION  {Astron.)  J^Mtrqju.«|N«f,  the  twelve 

signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  also  the  twelfth  part  of  every  sign. 

Manii.  1. 2,  t.  670. 

Pmpke  nunc  tenuem  vim  rm,  jxmdtrt  mt^pMn, 
Qua  Umtum  Grak  Miuri  mmimpH^t, 
Dadec^tmarim,  tihmi  itgnatio  eatue. 

DODECATIIEON  {Bot.)  a  kind  of  herb  with  leaves  like  a 
lettuce,  which  was  so  called  from  /«Ax«,  twelve,  and  tut, 
a  god ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  possess  the  virtues  of 
the  twelve  superior  gods.  Plin.  1.  25,  c.  4. 
DoDECATHEON,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Clas»  5  Pentandria,  Order  1  Monogynia. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  involucre  many-leaved.— Con. 
oue-petalled.— St  AM.  jCfamenff  five;  CR/Am  sagittate. — 
PisT.  germ  conic;  style  filiform;  digma  ohtoae. — Per. 
capsule  oblong ;  seeds  small. 
Species.    The  sm^le  species  is  tJie  Dodecatheon  Media, 
MediOf  seu  Auncula,  Virginian  Cowslip,  a  perennial. 
DCDO  (Orn.)  a  bird  larger  than  a  swan,  otherwise  called 
ihe  Monk's  Swan,  which  inhabits  the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and 
France.   It  is  the  Didus  of  Linncus. 
DODONCE'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
.  Rembert  Dodonoeus,  a  botanist,  Class  8  Octandria,  Order 
.1  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  ^Hantk  four-leaved. — Cor. 
none.-^STAu,  jUaments  eight;  anihen  oblong— Pist. 
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^rm  three-si^ed;  style  cylindric  ;  sti^ia  a  little  acute. 
—Per.  capsule  three-furrowed  ;  seeds  in  couples. 
Species,  Tlie  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Dodoncea  viscosai 
Thlapsoides,  seu  Carpinus,  Broad-leaved  Dodoncea,  na- 
tive of  the  Society  Islands. — Blodoneea  engustifoiia. 
Narrow-leaved  Dodoncea,  native  of  the  Cape  of  'G»od 
Hope,  &c. 

DODRA  {Ant.)  a  kind  of  drink  among  the  Romans,  made 
of  nine  different  ingredients.   Auson.  Epigram.  86. 

DODRANS  {Ant.)  nine  ounces,  nine  inches,  or  nine  parts 
out  of  twelve ;  so  called  because  deest  quadrans,  a  fourth 
part  is  wanting,  to  make  up  the  as., 

DO'EDYX  {Med.)  vide  Cochleare. 

DOG  {Astrtm.)  a  constellation,    [vide  CaMt'\—Dt^-day$, 

the  vulgar  name  for  the  canicular  days,  [vide  Canieelar\ 
DO^-FISH  {Ick.)  a  fish  of  the  shark  kind,  of  which  there 

are  two  sorts,  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  and  Lesaer  Spotted 

DM^-fish,  the  Sgualus  canicula  and  catulus  of  Linnleus. 
DO'G-LEGGED-STAIRS  lArchit.)  stairs  which  are  solid 

between  the  upper  flights,  having  no  well-hole. 
TO  DOG-DRAW  (Laio)  a  term  employed  in  the  forest  laws' 

for  the  drawing  after  a  deer  b^  the  scent  of  a  dop; ;  of 

which  a  man  stands  chargeable  if  he  be  found  leading  a 

dog  in  his  hand,    ryide  Backberind] 
DO'G A  (Ant.)  from  wi^vft'iu,  to  receive ;  a  large  wine  vessel, 

and  also  a  pipe  for  conveying  water.    Vopis.  Aurelian. 

c.  48;  Greg.  Turon. 
DO'GBERRY-TREE  (Boi.)  another  name  for  the  Comwof 

LinnKus. 

TO  DO'GDRAW  {Lati)  vide  Dog. 

DOGE  {Pqlit.)  the  chief  magistrate  of  either  Venice  or 

Genoa. 

DO'GGER  {Mar.)  a  small  vessel,  provided  with  a  well,  for 
the  conveyance  of  fish  alive  to  shore. — Dogger'men,  fisher- 
men who  use  such  vessels.  ' 

DO'GGREL  rhyme  {Poet.)  an  irregular  kind  of  versific*- 
tion. 

DOGMA'TIC  sect  (Med.)  an  ancient  sect  of  physicians,  at 
the  head  of  whi^h  is  placed  Hippocrates,  lliey  supposed 
principles,  and  from  them  drew  conclusions  which  they 
applied  to  particular  cases,  whence  th^  were  also  c^led 
logid,  as  custinguished  from  the  em^'rws,  or  methodiGi. 
They  answer  to  what  are  now  called  scient^c  pl^iciaiw, 
as  opposed  to  quacks. 

DooMATic  philosophy  {Eth.)  a  philosophy  which  is  founded 
on  stable  fixed  principles,  as  opposed  to  the  seqitic  pkHo' 
sophy. 

DO'G-ROSE  (Bot.)  the  Rota  Camna. 

DO'G'S-BANK  {Sot.)  the  Apocynum  of  Linncus.— Dog's- 

Grass,  the  Triticum  repens,  a  perennial.-r-Dog'-s-Merciuy, 

the  Mercurialis  Perennis.  —  Dog's- Tail-Grass,  the  Cyno- 

jttrw.— Dog's-Tooth,  the  Erythronium  dens  Cams, 
DOGWOOD  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Cornus. 
DCITKIN  ^Com.)  from  the  Dutch  duytkin,  a  small  G<nn  in 

Holland,  in  value  less  than  one  fartlung.. 
DOLABRIFO'RMIS  (Bo^)  hatchet-shaped,  an  epithet  for 

a  leaf ;  foHum  dolabrijbi-me,-  a  hatchet-shaped  leaf,  as  in 

MesemSryanthemum  dolibriforme. 
DO'LCE  (Mus.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  sweet,  as  cm 

dolie  maniera,  i.  e.  in  a  soft  agreeable  manner,  a  jAnse 

aimlied  to  passages  in  music  b<mkf .  r 
DCPLCEMENTE  {Mus.)  Italian  ;  the  same  as  Doke. 
OGLE  (Aftn.)  a  pile  of  ore  for  sale. 
Dote  (Law)  signifies  in  the  Scotch  law  a.  malevolent  inten-^ 

tion,  which  is  essential  to  constitute  a  criiQe. 
DOl^E-FISH  (Com.)  from  dole,  dealt  or  the  Teutonic  ^^f7. 

a  part,  ugnifies  that  portion  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  North 

Seas  which  tfie  fi^ermen  receive  for  their  allowance. 
DOLE-MEADOW  {ArchaoL)  one  wherein  divets  persma 
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DOLES  {ArchaoL)-  slips  of  pasture  left  between  fiirrows  of 

ploughed  lands. 
DO'LG-BOTE  {Archaol.)  in  the  Saxoo.  bols,  a  wound;  a 

fine  for  inflietlng  a  wound. 
DO'LICHOS  {Bat.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Dwdb^^M, 

Order  4  Decandria, 

Geiurie  Ckarader.  Cal.  perinuth  one-leaved.~CoR.  pa- 
inlionaoeous.  —  Stabt.  jUaments  diadelphous ;  anthers 
umple.  —  PiST*  eerM  linew;  iti/le  ascending;  sl'igma 
beamed.— Per.  acuminate;  teed$  oblrag. 

^ptciet.  The  spedes  are  mostly  anniutls*  and  natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  as  ^te^Dolichos  La&lab,  seu 
PhaseolHS,  Black-seeded  Dolichos. — Dolichos  tmensis, 
Chinese  Dolichos. — Dolichos  altissimus,  seu  KahtvaUi, 
Tall  Dolichos.— Do^Aoc  prurienSy  seu  Phaseolus,  seu 
Stixolobitm,  Horse  eye  Bean.— Do^icAof  umu,  aioopA- 
thaiamum,  seu  Mucuna,  Cow  itch  Dolichos.  But  the 
— Dolichos  Bulbosus,  seu  Cacara,  Bulbous  Dolichos,  and 
a  few  others,  are  perennials.  Clus.  Hist.j  Bauh.  Hist.f 
Bauh.  Raii  Hist. 

Dolichos  is  also  the  Glycine  tuhola  of  Linnaeus. 

DCLIMAN  {Polit.)  vide  Dolman. 

DOLICHU'RUS  {Poet.)  a  long-tailed  verse,  having 

a  foot  or  syllable  too  much. 
DCVLICHUS  {Ant.)  tif^tjc***  a  space  of  ground,  containing 

twelve  furlongs. 
DOLIOCA'KPUS  {Bot.)  a  ^enus  of  plants,  Class  IS  Poly- 

andria.  Order  1  Monogynta, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved. — Coe.  petals 
three^STAM.  ^laments  many;  anthers  compressed. — 
PrsT.  e»rm  glt^ular ;  style  long ;  stigma  flat. — Pkb.  berry 
globular ;  seeds  two. 
S^aei.  The  species  are  shrubs,  native  of  Guiana,  as  the 
-^DoHocarpus  nAindrit  major,  et  caUnea. 
DOIXAR  (Com.)  a  foreign  coin,  of  different  values,  from 
four  shillings  to  four  and  sixpence,  according  to  the  country 
or  place  in  which  it  is  current.— Atx  DoUar,  from  the 
German  Rachsth<dtr,  Is  a  moner  of  account  as  well  as  a 
silver  coin  in  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  &c. — Spamsh 
Dollar  is  a  piece  coined  odier  at  Mexico  or  in  Spain.  The 
former  ate  called  mllar  doUars,  because  they  bear  on  the 
reverse  the  arms  of  Spain  between  two  pillars,  with  the  in- 
scription on  them  NEC  PLUS  ULTRA.   Those  coined 
in  Spun  have  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  reigning 
prince,  with  his  name,  and  the  legend  DEI  GRATIA  ;  on 
the  reverse  it  has  no  pillars,  and  the  legend  is  only  HIS- 
PANIARUM  REX,  instead  of  HISPAN.  ET  IND. 
REX,  as  on  the  other.   The  value  of  this  dollar  is  com- 
puted to  be  4f .  S\d.  in  sterling  money. 
DO'LMAN  (Poa.)  a  robe,  of  which  the  Grand  Signor  makes 
a  present  to  the  Janizaries  on  the  first  day  of  tnar  Rama- 
dan, or  Lent. 

DCKLOMITE  (Mtn.)  a  sort  of  stone  whtdi  U  ranked  among 

the  calcareous  salts. 
D01X>N  {Ant.)  1.  A  ereat  staff  or  pole,  with  a  small  head 
iron,  and  a  sword  within  iL    Suet.  Claud,  c.  13;  Hesy^ 

chius  Serv.  Mneid,  1.  7,  v.  664- ;  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  I.  4,  c.  5. 

2.  A  small  sail  in  a  ship,  called  the  trinket.   X«d.  1. 36, 

C.44;  Gyrald,de  Navig.clii  S^eOh'de Re Nav.\,%c.5. 
D01X}R  {Med.)  vide  Pain, 

DOLORO'SO  (Mm.)  Itidian  Ar  a  soft  pathetic  t^le  of 
music. 

DCVLPHIN  (ilifrwi.)  a  constellation,  [vide  J!)eibAintM] 
DpLPHiN  (2bo/.)  thoarii  reckraed  among  the  nuies,  nom 
its  habit  of  life,  la  oassed  b^  linnieus  under  the  Mam* 
tnaliat  as  a  genus  by  die  ancient  name  of  the  DdjAtnus, 
[vide  Del^inus"]  It  has  an  oblong  body,  a  narrow  sharp 
snout,  swims  with  great  vdocity,  preys  upon  fishes,  and 
adbem  te  wliales  as  they  leap  out  of  the  water. 
DoLPBiH  {Her.)  this  ammal  is  mostly  represented  in  an 


escutcheon  in  a  curved  form,  when  it  is  termed 
imbomed ;  but  sometimes  it  is  borne  strught, 
and  tlwn  it  is  named  extended^  as  He  beanth 
three  dolphins  extended,  naiant"  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  When  it  is  placed  perpendicu- 
lar, with  its  body  in  the  form  of  a  letter  S, 
as  it  is  commonly  represented  on  ancimt  me- 
dais,  then  it  is  termed  "  A  dcdphin  springing  and  torqoed 
hauriant,"  or  "  A  dolpliin  hauriant.*' 

DoLPRis  of  the  tnast  {Mar.)  a  kuid  of  wreath,  (brmed  of 
plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  round  the  masts,  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  puddeninff.^ 

IXVLPHINS  {Gunn.)  handles  to  pieces  of  ordnance  made  in 
the  form  of  a  dolphin. 

DotPBiHs  (Ent.)  a  name  given  by  gardeners  to  the  small 
black  insects  tliat  infest  beans,  &c. 

DOM.  (Polit.)  an  ^breviadon  of  dominus,  for  which  Don  is 
used  as  a  title  in  Spain. 

DOMAaN  {Law)  vide  Demesne, 

DCXMBEC  (Archaol.)  or  Domboc,  a  statute  of  the  ancient 

Saxons,  containing  the  laws  of  preceding  kings. 
DOMBE'YA  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S8  Dioetia, 

Order  13  Monodelphin. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perimnth  nonev— Con.  none. — 
Stam,  filaments  none. — Pist,  gmn  oblong ;  Uyle  none ; 
ifi^iu bivalve. — Per.  none;  seeds  many. 
Species.   The  only  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Dombeya  Chi- 
lensis,  native  of  Chili. 
DoMBKTA  is  also  the  Toitrrettia  C<^ppaca  of  Linnaeus. 
DOME  (Archit.)  a  spherical  roof  raised  over  the  middle  of  a 
building,  as  a  church,  hall,  &c.   When  it  rises  hi^er  than 
the  radius  of  the  base  it  Is  a  surmounted  Dome  ;  if  iotra 
than  the  radius,  it  is  a  diminishedt  or  surbassed  Dome;  and 
if  it  have  a  circular  hue  it  is  a  cupola.   It  answers  to  the 
tholut  of  Vitruvius.    Vitruv.  1.  4,  c  7 ;  Isidor,  Orig,  1. 1 9 ; 

Dona  IChem.)  an  arched  cover  for  a  reverber^ory  furnace. 

IM>ME-BOOK  (AnhaoL)  liber  iudidalisi  a  book  composed 
under  the  dir^Oion  <^  Alfred,  for  the  general  use  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  containing  the  local  cuatoms  of  the  sevml 
provinces. 

IXKMESDAY-BOOK  (Archaol.)  liber  Jadiciaritts  vet  Cen- 
suali*  Angliat  an  ancient  record,  made  in  the  leign  of 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  which  is  now  remaining  in  tb& 
Exchequer,  fair  and  legible,  in  two  volumes ;  to  which 
belong  tliree  other  volumes,  that  consist  of  abridgments 
or  extracts  from  the  former.  The  addition  of  the  word 
day  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  confirmation  and  authority  to  a  record  which  was 
to  he  referred  to  at  all  times  in  dooming  judgment  and 
justice. 

DO'MES-MAN  (Archaol.)  a  judge  appointed  to  hear  and 
determine  law-suits. 

DOME'STICI  (Arcltaol.)  assistanto  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople either  to  Uie  Judges  on  the  bench  or  to  the  offioeca 
in  the  palace,  of  which  there  were  different  descriptions, 
as  the  domestid  Mensa,  scholarum  Domestid,  murorum  vel 
regionum  Domestici^  &c.  Cassiod.  Var.  1.  9,  c.  13 ;  Buleng, 
de  Imp.  Roman,  1.  4-,  c.  38,  &c 

DOMICETJiUS  (Archaol,)  a  title  formeriy  given  to  the 
king's  natural  sons  in  Kance,  of  which  we  nave  also  ex- 
amples in  the  natural  sons  of  J(An  tsS  Gannt,  Didce  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  statute  of  ImtiaatiOn.  90  R,  fi. 

DOMICPLIUM  {AtchaO,)  a  domicU  or  habitation. 

DCMIFYING  {Astrol.)  the  dividing  or  dIstribiAing  the 
houses  into  twelve  parts. 

DOMIGE'RUM  (Archaol.)  signified  formerly  danger,  but 
was  more  frequently  taken  for  power  over  another.  "  Sub 
domigero  alicujus  vel  manu  esse.**  BFa£f.l.4,  tract  I,  c.  10. 

DO'MINA  (Ar^aol.)  a  title  given  to  JtonotuUile  women ' 
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■who  anciently,  in  their  own  right,  held  a  barony.  Panch. 
Antig. 

DOMINANT  {Mm.)  the  dominant  of  any  mode  is  that 

sound  which  makes  a  fifth  to  a  final. 
Dominant  Tenememt  (Lam)  a  term  in  the  Scocdi  feudal 

)am,  signifying  the  tenement  or  subject  in  favour  of  which 

die  service  is  constituted. 
DCMINI,  ANNO  {Ckron,)  abbreviated  A.  D ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord. 

DOMI'NICA  Dmi  (Ecc)  The  ttt!rd*s  Day.— Dominun  in 
Reanit  Pahmmmt  Falm-Sundar. 

DOMPNICAL  {Ckron.)  one  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  wherewith  the  Suudaya  are  marked  throughout 
the  year  in  the  almanack.  It  changes  every  year,  and 
after  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  letters  return  to  the 
same  order  as  before ;  whence  this  period  is  called  the  cycle 
of  the  Smday  or  Dominical  Letter,  [vide  Chronologv] 

DOMI'NICANS  {Ecc)  an  order  of  friars,  founded  in  the 
year  1216,  by  one  Dominicus,  of  Toulouse.  They  were 
otherwise  called  the  preaching  JHari.  Hel.  Hist,  det  Ord. 
Mon*  torn,  iii,  c.  24. 

TtOMVUlCVtii  (Archanl.)  1.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.   2.  A  domain  or  demesne. 

DOMINIUM  (Law)  right  or  power,  of  idiidi  there  are  two 
kinds  in  the  Scotch  feudal  law :  the  Dominium  dtrectum, 
i.  e.  Uie  right  of  the  superior  or  lord ;  and  DomnnnM  lUile, 
dte  right  of  the  vassal,  by  which  he  enjt^  die  whole  finihs 
and  produce  of  the  estate. 

DOMINO  (Ecc.)  a  sort  of  hood  worn  by  cmonsof  a  cathe- 
dral church ;  also  a  mourning  vest  for  women. 

Doicnro  (Spor^)  a  game  played  by  two  or  four  persons  with 
tweaty-mir  pieces  of  oblong  ivory,  called  cuds,  ^un  at 
the  Mck,  but  on  the  fkce  divided  by  a  black  line  in  the 
middle,  and  indented  with  spots  from  one  to  a  double  six. 
These  pieces  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  dot^le-bbtni, 
mcBf  datee,  trmtj^ur,  Stc. ;  or  ace'Uankt  double^ice,  daux- 
blanks  deiiee^ce,  double-detice, 

DOMINUS  {Law)  a  word  which,  when  prefixed  to  a  man's 
name,  formerly  denoted  him  to  be  a  knight  or  gentleman. 
— Gomimu  Lttist  an  advocate  in  the  cinl  law,  who,  after 
his  client's  death,  prosecuted  a  suit  to  sentence  for  his 
client's  ose. 

DOMIFO'RTA  (Con.)  horn  domus,  a  house,  andjwrio,  to 
carry ;  an  epithet  tot  a  iwul  because  she  carries  ner  house 
on  ber  back. 

DOMITE'LLUS  {Archaol.)  the  same  as  DomiceUus. 
DOMO  nparando  (Law)  a  writ  lying  gainst  one  whose  house 

nung  to  decay,  may  endanger  wb  n^hbour's  1^  iti  fUl. 

lUg.  Ong.  15S. 
DOmUS  amtenorttm  (Arckteot.)  the  andent  name  for  tfie 

home  where  the  Rol»  are  kept  in  Chancery-'LiA& 
DON  (PUa.)  a  title  of  boBoar  in  SiMin,  put  fbr  doM  or  ifo- 

muiiu.  Sir  or  Lord. 
DONA'CEA  {Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Lejittira,  com- 

pwbeaJing  those  insects  whidi  have  uie  lip  entire. 
DOMA'RIA  {Ar^aoL)  things  set  apart  for  sacred  use,  an- 

swsrnijg  to  the  anathemou  of  the  Greeks.  Justin.  Inttit. 

^SdtlkkJ)MH. 
DONATIA  (Sa.)  ft  «m»  of  plants;  so  ctdled  after  Vita- 

iiaBO  DooatJ,  Chiss  5  Triandna,  Order  2  Trigynia. 

Generic  Chtraeter,    Cal.  permidh  three-leaved.— ^oa. 
■^nk  nine.— Staw.  ,^ametd$  three;  anthers  twin.— 
JPisT.  germ  inferior ;  ilj/ies  three ;  tt^mae  bluntldi.— 
PSR.  BMW;  teedt  notte. 

Sj^edee.   The  single  sjpedes  is  the— JE)ona<ss,/b«einflarifc 
DewATiA  is  also  Ae  AttoeTiia  tmenl'ota. 
DOWATiSTS  (Eet.)  a  sect  of  heretics  who  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  church  m  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  They 

heU,  among  other  tenets,  that  the  Son  in  the  Holv  Trinity 

•mm  less  than  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Qbost  less  than 


the  Son.  Optat.  MUvai*  de  SekismaL,;  Donatitt,  Eviphan* 
Uteres.;  Augutt.  Oper.  torn,  ix;  Tkeodorel.  de  Hereus 
Hen,  Vales,  de  Sect. 

DONATIVE  {Law)  a  benefice  given  to  a  clerk  by  the 
patron  without  presentation  to  the  bishop,  or  institution  or 
induction  by  his  order.   K  N.B.SS;  Co.  Lit.  344v 

DONATI'VUM  (Ant.)  a  largess  or  benevolence  bestowed 
upon  the  soldiers  by  the  Uoman  emperors.  Lamprid,  He* 
Uogaib.s  Camod*  Var.  1. 4,  c  14 ;  Bvd.  in  Pandea.  p.  258 ; 
Tumeb.  Ado.  1. 19,  c.  81. 

DoNATivvu  (Ardiatd.)  a  dole  or  gift  made  by  a  noble- 
man. 

DONATORY  {Law)  that  person,  in  the  Scotch  law,  on 

whom  the  King  bestows  his  right  to  any  ftMrfeiture  that  has 

fallen  to  the  crown. 
DONAX  {Bof,)  the  Amndo  Donax  of  Linnseus. 
DoNAX  ( Conch. )  a  genus  of  testaceous  animals,  having  a 

bivalve  shell  and  a  crenulate  margin.   The  animal  is  a 

tethys. 

DONEE  {Law)  he  or  she  to  whom  lands,  &c.  are  given. 
DO'NJON  {Fort.)  or  dongeon^  a  large  tower  or  redoubt 

where  the  garrison  may  retreat  in  case  of  necessity,  and 

capitulate  with  greiUer  adrantage. 
Donjon  {Archit.)  a  small  wooden  pavilion  nused  above  the 

roof  of  the  house,  where  any  one  may  command  a  fine  view. 
DONIS  de  {Law)  a  statute  so  named,  de  donis  conditiotM' 

Ubtts,  whidi  revived  the  ancient  feudd  restrunts  originally 

laid  on  alienations. 
DOVOR  {Law)  one  who  gives  lands,  &c.  to  another. 
DOOLIES  {Mech.)  an  Indian  word  tor  palanqueens,  of  a 

particulariy  easy  construction,  tar  the  convqrance  of  the 

uck, 

DOOMSDAY-BOOK  lArchitol.)  vide  Domesday-Book. 
DOPPIA  (Com.)  an  JtaHan  coin,  consisting  either  of  a 

smgle,  double,  or  quadruple  pistole,  &c.  the  pi8t<rie  b«ng 

eguiU  to  about  16t.  Gd. 
DOR  {Ent.)  or  Qock-BeeUe,  the  Scaraham  tterceraritu  of 

Linnaeus,  which  flies  buzzing  about  of  an  evening,  and  is 

said  to  foretel  a  fine  day. 
DORA'DO  {Astron.)  a  southern  constellation  not  visible  in 

our  latitade.   It  is  otherwise  called  XiphiaSt  or  the  Sword- 

Fish,  and  is  reckoned  to  have  six  stars. 
DOR^'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Ctess  5  Pentandria, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  ooe-leffved.  —  Cor. 
one-petalled. — STAM._^«CTifi  very  riiort;  anthers  ob- 
long.— PisT.  germ  conic ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  truncate. 
— Fer.  capMMs  ovate ;  seeds  many. 

Specie*.   The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Dorana 
Japonictt,  native  of  Japan. 
DOREA  {Med.)  a  person  who  can  see  by  day  but  not  by 

niffbt. 

DOREE,  (Ich.)  or  John  Dory,  a  fish  so  caHed  because  iu 
sides,  varied  with  light  blue  and  white,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  nit.   It  is  tlie  Zeits ^ber  at  Ltniueus. 

DORIA  (floi.)  uie  Athonna  arhorescens  of  LionaetM. 

IKyRIAN  Af«&  {Mttt.)  h^fitt  'ift^mi^  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient modes  among  the  GrL-t-ki^i  w^i<^  was  so  called  f^m 
the  Dm^ani,  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  The  character 
of  this  node  is  aeriotis  and  gmv^  but  (MTa  gravity  so  tem- 
pered as  to  render  it  fit  ler  martial  tn*  sacred  aubjeet*,  on 
which  account  Plato  deemed  it  worthy  a  place  u  Us  re- 
public. Plat.Poni.\.3. 

DO^IC  Order  {An^it.)  tlie  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian 
orders,  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  imitiuion  of  the  hovels 
which  were  erected  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
consisting  of  roofs,  supported  by  the  trunks  of  trees.  The 
order,  which  is  at  p^ent  nio«^t  generi^ly  known  by  this 
name,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greciitn  Dotpj-yttd^  by  the 
Roman.,   [vide  ArchUeaureJ  ^^^.^.^^^     LiOOg  IC 
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Doric  Dialect  (Gram.)  a  particular  form  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage,  which  was  lo  called  from  the  Dorians,  by  whom  it 
was  first  used.  It  was  afterwards  the  language  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  ArgiTes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus, 
Lybia,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  Cvpnis.  The  principal  writers 
in  this  dialect  were  Archimedes  and  Theocritus. 

DORIS  (ErU.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Class  Vermes,  Order 
MoUusca. 

Generic  Character.  Body  creeping,  oblong. — Mouth  placed 
below. — Feelers  from  two  to  four,  situated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  and  bent  behind  on  the  back. 

Species*  The  speuies  are  generally  distinguished  into  those 
which  have  two,  and  those  which  have  four  feelers. 
DO'^ANT  {Her,)  an  epithet  in  blazonry  for 

a  lion  or  other  beasts  Bleeping,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.   He  bearetn  **  GuleSf  a  Lion 

donnaot,  or.   Name  Aylesworth  of  Essex" 
DCRMANT-TREE  (CarpaU.)  a  great  beam 

which  lies  across  a  house,    [vide  Dormer'] 
DORMANT  WRITING  {Law)  a  deed  which  has  a  blank 

to  put  in  the  name  of  a  person. 
DORMER  {Archil.)  or  Dormant^  a  window  made  in  the 

roof  of  a  building,  or  above  the  entablature,  being  raised 

upon  the  rafters. 
DO'RMITORY  {Archit.)  a  gallery  in  convents  or  religious 

houses,  divided  into  several  cells,  in  which  the  monks  sleep 

or  lodge. 

DO'RMOUSE  {Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  mouse  kind,  which 
remains  torpid  during  winter,  walks  or  rather  leaps  on  its 
hind  legs,  feeds  only  on  vegetables,  burrows  under  ground, 
deeps-by  day,  and  watches  by  night.  It  is  the  Myoxu*  cS 
Linnaeus.. 

DORO'NICUM  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  19  S^e- 

neiia  Polyeamiat  Order  2  Superfiua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common,  with  leaflets. — Cor. 
compound  rayed. — Stam.  ^laments  five ;  anthers  cylin- 
■dric-^PiST.  germ  oblong  ;  sti/le  filiform ;  ttigmas  two.— 
Per.  none ;  receptade  naked. 

i^peoet.  The  spedes  are  perennials,  as  the — Doronicum 
PardaleancheSf  Great  Leopards  Bane.  —  Donmicum 
iHantqgineum,  Plantain-leaved  Leopards  BaDe.~Z>oro- 
nicum  BelUdiastrum,  B^idia^rum,  seu  Bdlesmedia, 
Daisy-leaved  Leopards  Bane.  Clus,  Hist.i  Bauh.  Hist,; 
BauL  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.f  Part.  Tkeat,  Bot./  Rati 
Hist,  i  Tourn.  Inst. 
DoROKicuM  is  also  the  Amico  montanOf  Scorpoides  crocea, 

Sfc.  Sfc. 

DCyRSAL  (Med.)  an  epithet  applied  to  those  distempers  the 

•eat  of  which  lies  in  ue  back. 
DORSAHES  neroi  {Anat.)  the  nerves  which  pass  out  from 

the  vertebre  of  the  back. 
DORSA'LIS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  fur  an  awn ;  arista  dorsalis, 

an  awn  fiited  to  the  back  or  outer  side  of  the  glume,  not 

springing  from  the  end,  as  in  Bromiu  and  Avena. 
HOKSl  hf^nmm  {Anat.)  a  great  muscle  inserted  into  tlte 

transverse  processes  of  the  vertebre  of  the  loins. 
DORSIFEROUS  {B(A.)  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to  planu 

of  a  capillary  kind,  without  stalk,  Uiat  l»ar  the  seeds  on 

the  back  of  ttie  leaf. 
DORSTE'NIA  <^Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 

Theodorus  Dorstentus,  Class  4  Telrandrict  Order  1  Mono- 

.  Generic  Charader.  Cal.  receptacle  common. — Cob.  none. 

 Stah.JE2iim<«  four;  anMfrt  roundish. — Pist.  germ 

rouadUsbt  <Me  sunple;  stigma  obtuse.  — Ph.  none; 
seeds  roandiw. 
I^iedes.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the-^Dorstenia 
Contrajferva,  Drahena  radixj  seu  Ci/prus,  nadve  of  South 
America.— DorxfeMia  /tfcub,  seu  mdottema,  native  of 
^e  Society  Islands. 


DO-RSUM  {Anat.)  the  Back. 

DORTMANNA  {Bot.)  the  Lobelia  of  Linocus. 

DORTURE  (Ctu.)  dorter,  or  dortoir,  the.  common  room 
where  all  the  friars  of  one  convent  sleep  al  nidita. 

DORY'CNIUM  IBot.)  the  Lotus  Dorycmum. 

DORYPHO'RI  (Ant.)  f*fupifm,  from  V>    spear,  and 
to  carry ;  a  sort  of  Persian  soldiers,  who  aoed  as  a  body- 
guard to  the  monarch.  The  body-guard  of  the  Roman 
emperors  were  called  by  the  same  name.  Plin.  1. 34 ;  Curi, 
1.  3,  C.3. 

DOSE  (Med.)  from  the  Greek  ^*n(,  a  giving ;  the  qoanttCy  of 
any  medicine  prescribed  by  the  phyncian  to  be  taken  bj 
the  patient  at  one  time. 

DOSSA'LE  {Mech.)  hangings  of  tapestry,  or  curtains  for 

a  choir. 

DO'SSER  (Fori.)  a  sort  of  basket  used  by  the  men  in  for- 
tified towns  to  carry  earth  from  one  place  to  anotho'. 

DO'SSES  {Archit.)  French  for  the  thick  beams  which  are 
laid  to  secure  a  foundation. 

DO'SSIL  (S»r^.)  lint  made  into  a  cylindric  form  resembling 
the  shape  of  dates  or  olives. 

D0T:E  ASSIGNANDO  ILow)  a  writ  for  the  escheator  to 
assign  a  dowry  to  the  widow  of  the  King's  tenant,  swearing 
in  chancery  not  to  marry  without  the  King's  leave ;  these 
are  called  the  King's  tvidows.  Stai.  15  Ed.  4,  c.  4 ;  F,  N.B. 
26':  Beg.  Orig.  ^7.— Dote  unde  niftil  habet.  a  writ  of 
dower  for  the  widow  against  the  tenant  who  bought  land 
of  her  husband,  Irhereof  he  was  solely  seised  in  fee^mple 
or  fee-tail,  and  of  which  she  is  dowable.   F.  MB.  147, 

DO'THiEN  (Med.)  a  hard  and  painful  swelling,  as  large  ar 
a  pigeon's  eez,  which  proceeds  from  thickness  of  blood.  ' 

DOTIS  ADMENSURATIONE  {Lavo)  vide  Admeaturw 
ment  of  Dower. 

DO'TKIN  (Com.)  viAe  DoUlnn. 

DOTTED  (Bot.)  punctatus;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  and  s  re- 
ceptacle i^^tufRjjuRcfafum,  a  leaf  besprinkled  or  pounced' 
with  hollow  dots,  or  points,  as  in  Anthemis  tnarittma  t  re* 
cgitaculum  punctatum,  a  dotted  receptacle,  as  in  Letmtodon, . 

Cacalia,  &c. 

DO'TTEREL  (Orn.)  a  foolish  bird  found  in  diftrent  parts 
of  England,  the  C^radriut  morindlus  of  Ijnnaeus.  It  is 
said  mat  it  will  raimick  the  actions  of  the  fowler,  r^ard- 
lesB  of  the  net  which  he  is  spreading  for  it. 

DCUBLE  (Bot.)  geminusi  an  epithet  for  a  leaf,  stipule, 
peduncle,  &c.;,/«iuin^mfffuin,  a  double  leaf  connected, 
by  one  petiole ;  stipula  gemma,  double  stipule,  or  tiro  and 
two  by  pairs ;  pedunculus  geminut,  double  peduncle,  or  two . 
peduncles  from  the  same  point. 

Double  avaii  of  marriage  (Law)  the  double  of  the  value 
of  the  vassal's  wife*s  tocher  due  to  the  superior,  because ; 
he  refused  a  wife  equal  to  him  when  offered  by'the  supe- 
rior.— Double  plea,  a  plea  consisting  of  several  things  ^at 
are  independent  of  each  other,  eiUier  whereof  is  sufficient 
in  bar  of  plaintiff's  action.   Kit<Ji.  223. — Dotible  yttami,' 
duplex  querela,  a  complaint  made  by  a  clerk  to  the  arch- 
bishop against  any  inferior  ordinary  for  delaying  to  do '. 
justice  in  some  ecclesiastical  matter.   It  seems  to  be  so 
denominated  because  it  is  most  commonly  made  both 
against  the  judge  and  him  at  whose  suit  justice  is  denied. 
Double  is  also  the  same  as  the  duplicate  of  lettors  pa- 
tent. 

DouBLB  vessel  (Chem.)  a  name  for  two  mattrassea,  when  tlie 
neck  of  one  is  well  luted  into  the  neck     the  other. 

Double  horizontal  dial  {Math.)  one  «^  a  double  gnomoa, 
the  one  pointing  out  the  hour  on  the  outer  circle  ttie  other 
on  the  stereographic  projection  drawn  upon  it.  This  dial ' 
finds  the  tneriaiao,  the  hoar,  die  sun's  place,  &c. — Double . 
point,  a  point  in  Uie  higher  geometry  which  is  common  to 
two  parts  or  1^,  or  branches  of  some  curve  of  the  se- 
cond or  higher  order,  sg^*^w  ju^in(nit^^p^^p«,„ 


oou 

•  GU^'or  the  CruuftHrm  iotenectidn  of  such  curves,  [vide 
Curved 

~I>ouBLR  Stabs  {Attron,)  are  those  luminous  bodies  which, 
though  they  appear  tingle  to  the  nuked  eye,  are  found  by 
the  helo  of  the  telescope  to  be  composed  of  two  stars. 

Double  liaklit^  [ArehU.)  one  in  which  the  walls  are  car- 
ried up  doable. ~-Dou&ie  doors,  two  doors  made  in  the  same 
wperture  of  a  wall  to  keep  an  apartment  warm. — Double 
jfooTt  one  constructed  of  binding  or  bridging  joists.— 
Dovjde-hung^  sashes,  a  window  consisting  of  two  sashes, 
each  of  which  is  moveable  by  means  of  weights.—- JDoui^ff 
margin  door,  that  which  represents  two  doors  in  the  same 
breadth,  but  is  in  fact  only  one  door. 

TO  DouBLB  (Sport.)  is  said  of  a  hare  when  she  winds  about  to 
deceive  the  hounds. 

TO  DouBLB  a  cape  (Mar.)  in  French.r/ou^fr  un  cap,  the  act 
of  sailing  round  or  passing  beyond  it,  so  that  thu  point  of 
land  separates  the  snip  from  her  former  situation,  and  in- 
tercepts the  view  of  any  distant  object.  "  Ta  douiU  upon 
a  fleet,'*  the  act  of  eDclosing  between  two  fires  any  part 
of  a  hostile  fleet  in  a  naval  engagemfflit,  or  of  canBomoiog 
it  on  both  sides. 

TO  Double  (Man*)  a  horse  is  said  to  double  the  reins,  when 
he  leaps  several  tines  together  to  throw  tlie  rider. 

DOUBLEAU  {Arehit,)  French  for  a  joist,  or  the  chief  arch 
which  reaches  from  one  pile  to  another. 

jyOV'BLEJ)  together  (Bot)  vide  CoadupUcaie. 

DOUBLE'R  HM  Battalion  {Mil.)  to  extend  the  front  of  a 
battalion  for  it  to  cover  twice  the  ground  that  it  did 
before. 

DouBLEii  {Elec.)  an  instrument  capable  of  augmendng  a 
very  small  electricity,  so  as  to  render  it  more  than  aaffi- 
ciently  manifest  by  means  of  an  electrometer. 

DOU'BLET  {Cus.)  an  old-fashioned  garment  made  after  the 
fashion  of  a  waistcoat. 

Doublet  (Mn.)  a  ftlse  Jewels  or  stone,  being  two  pieces 
joined  together. 

DOUBLETS  {Num.)  two  medals  of  the  same  sort. 

Doublets  {Sport.)  a  ^ame  with  dice  inserted  in  tables. 

DOU'BLINGr  (Mil.)  is  the  placing  two  or  more  ranks  or  files 
into  one.  *'  To  double  round,"  is  to  march  by  an  inversion 
o€&  second  line  on  the  extremity  of  a  first  line»  thereby  to 
outflank  an  enemy. 

Doubling  (Carpent.)  a  term  in  Scotland  for  eaves-boards. 

DOU'BLING-NAILS  (Mar.)  the  nails  which  are  commonly 
used  in  fastening  the  linings  of  the  gun-ports,  &c. 

DOU'BLINGS  (Sport.)  t!ic  turnings  of  a  hare,  [vide  To 
douhlel 

Doublings  (Her.)  the  linings  of  robes  or  mantles  of  state. 

DOUBLOON  (Com.)  a  Spanuh  cohi,  the  ouadru^e  of  the 
ptstide,  coined  in  177S,  equal  to  3^  6s.  sterling.  The  same 
name  luu  also  been  fpven  to  the  modern  pistole,  worth  about 
16f .  On  the  obyerse  of  this  omb  is  the  head  of  the  rewiring 
king,  with  the  name  and  the  title,  *'  Dei  Gratia  HISKmui- 
rum  ET  INDmrunt  REX;"  reverse,  arms  of  Spain  with 
the  collar  of  the  golden  fleece  t  the  legends  various ;  at  the 
bottom  the  letter  M  with  a  crown  over  it,  to  signify  Ma- 
drid; or  M  with  an  O  over  it,  (o  signify  Mexico,  the 
place  where  it  was  coined. 

DOUBLY  compound  (Bot.)  vide  Decompound^Doubkf  cre- 
nate^  an  epithet  Sot  a  leaf  that  has  smaller  notdies  on  the 
larger.— Dou^y  pinnate,  vide  Bipinnate.—'Doubm  serrate, 
an  epithet  for  a  leaf  having  smaller  teeth  on  thelareer. — 
Dowly  temate,  or  biternate,  an  epithet  for  a  petio^  that 
has  two  temate  leaflets,  as  in  Ejnmedium, 

DOU'CETS  (Sport.)  the  testes  of  the  deer  or  stac. 

DOUCl'NE  (AnAit*)fr&ich  for  an  ornament  of  the  highest 
part  of  a  cornice,  or  a  moulding  cut-in  form  of  a  wave, 
half  coiunve  and  half  convex,  answering  to  the  tima 
recta. 


dove  rising, 
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DOUDOU'  (Com.)  a  copper  coin  current  in  many  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  particularly  at  Fondicherry ;  it  is  equal 
to  two  Frencli  Uards. 

DOVE  (Om.)  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  CUamha  domestica 
ofLiniunis.  There  are  three  sorts  of  pigeons  known  by  this 
name,  viz.— The  Ring  Dove,  which  u  the  largest  of  the 
pigeon  tribe,  and  has  a  semicircular  line  of  white  on  the 
bind  part  of  the  neck.  It  is  so  wild  that  it  cannot  be  do- 
mesticated.—S/oci  Dove,  having  a  fine  bluish  gray  head, 
neck,  and  part  of  the  back.  Tnis  species  is  migratory, 
and  roosts  in  trees. — Turf/e  Dove,  a  shy  and  retired  bird 
that  lives  in  the  woods.  The  irides  of  its  eyes  fire  of  a 
fine  yellow,  the  neck  is  black,  back  ash-coloured,  feathers 
brown;  breast  red,  and  belly  white. 

Dove  (Her,)  is  borne  as  a  charce  in  manv 

.  escutcheons;  sometimes,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  "  Field  argent,  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  crescents  sable,  on  a  canton 
of  the  second  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch 
in  her  bill,  all  proper ;  name  Walker," 
Sometimes  it  is  blazoned  a  dove  volant  up- 
rif^t,  beaked  and  membered;  sometimes  a 
&c 

DOVE'S  FOOT  CRANE'S  BILL  {Bot.)  the  Geranium 

moUe  of  Linmeus,  a  perennial. 
DO^E-TAIL  (Carpmt.)  a  piece  of  wood  formed  like  the 

tail  of  a  dove. 

DO^E-TAILING  {Carpent.)  a  method  of  joinina  one 
board  into  anulher  by  projecting  pins  cut  in  the  rarm  of 
dove-tails  in  one  piece,  and  let  it  into  hollows  of  the  same 
form  in  another.  Dove-tailn^  is  either  exposal  or  con- 
cealed i  concealed  dove-tailing  is  either  lapped  or  mitred, 

DOUGLA'SSIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
James  Douglas,  Class  18  Poiyadeipikiaf  Order  4  Po/y- 
andria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  none. 

St  AM. ^filaments  none;  anthers  many. — Pist.  ^rm  ovate; 

sti^a  6ix*cle{l.»pER.  beny  ovate;  seeds  single. 
Speaes.   The  single  spedes,  the  Douglassia  QuianentiSf 

Guiana  Douglassia,  is  a  tree. 
DOUILLE  (MiL)  French  for  a  small  iron  socket  at  the 
heel  of  the  bayonet;  and  vlso  a  cavity  at  the  end  of  the 
ramrod. 

DOUViJILLET  {Cooi.)  a  particular  manner  of  dressing  a 

pig,  called  auphre  douifUlet. 
TO  DOUSE  (Mar,)  in  French  molir,  to  lower  or  slackeA 

suddenly,  in  application  to  a  sail  in  a  squall  of  wind,  Ac. 
DOUSING-CHOCKS  (Afar.)  piecesfayed  across  the  aprons 

and  lapped  on  the  knight-h«kb,  pr  raside  stuff  above  the 

upoOT-deck. 

DOUX  iMus.)  a  term,  in  music  books,  for  soft,  sweet. 

DO'WAiQER  (Po/tt.)  signifies  literally  a  widow  who  enjoys 
,  her  dower ;  but  is  commonly  applied  as  a  title  to  the  widows 
of  princes  and  nobility. — Queen  Dowager  i»ths  widow  of 
the  King,  who  enjoys  most  of  the-prinlegee-  that  belong 

'  to  the  Queen  Consmti 

DOWE'LLING  (Mar.)  a  method  of  coeking  among  ship- 
wrights by  lettu^  pieces  into  the  solid,  or  by  unitmg  two 
pieces  together  by  tenons. 

DOWER  (Lan)  dotarium,  die  portion  which'  n  widow,  has 
of  her  husband's  lands-  at  his  decease,  for  the  sustenance 
of  herself,  and-the  education  of  h^  children.  Dower  is  of 
several  kmds ;  namely, — Dovcer  of  the  Common  Law,  which 

is  a  third  part  of  the  lands,  &c.  whereof  he  is  seized  

Dower  by  CuOom,  h  e.  by  the  custom  of  any  place,  wh!4}b 

■   is,  of  course,  various,  being  in  some  cases  a  naif — Daatr 
ad  ostium  eederia,  a  dower, made  at  the  Church  door  im- 
mediMely  after  marriage,  which  could  not  exceed  the 
third  part,  though  it  might  be  less. — ^"tf^^^^fw 
patrit  was  a  species  of  dower  eii\^t»A  \tfehm^^oS^^ 
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de  la  pluu  heUe,  a  dower  of  the  furett  part  of  a  husband's 
estate. 

DOWL  and  Deal  {ArchaU.)  stgoify  a  division;  whmce 
boundsiy-'Stoiies,  which  parted  (m  lands,  were  called  DafaJe- 
Hone$, 

DO'WLAS  (Com.)  a  sort  of  linen  doth.  > 

DOWN'{^fir.)  8  term  employed  in  many  see  phrasesi  as 
"  D<mn  all  diests,*'  an  order  for  the  deck  to  be  cleared 
of  all  chests  preparatory  to  an  engagement.  "  Down 
haul,"  for  letting  down  a  rope  of  the  stay-sail  in  order  to 
shorten  siul.    '*  Doom  foresail,"  Sec. 

DowH  {Bot.)  signifies  properly  any  sort  of  pubescence,  but 
it  is  used  for  the  pappus,  or  little  crovn  fixed  on  the  top 
of  some  seeds,  by  which  they  fly,  as  Danddim,  ttc. 

DOWNS  {Mar.)  a  bank,  or  elevation  of  sand,  which  the  sea 

gathers  and  forms  along  its  shores. 
'WNY  {Bot.)  vide  TometUotiu. 
DO'WKY  (Law)  vide  Ihu>fr. 

DOXOLOGY  {Ecc.)  itfyxwyU^  a  song,  or  short  hjrmn  of 
prai&aj^d  or  sung  in  divine  service,  as  the  Gloria  Patri, 
1.  e.  glory  be  to  the  Father,  &c. 

DOZE'IN  {Archieol.)  a  territory  or  jurisdiction.   Stat.  18, 

Ed.  2. 

DRAB  {Com.)  vide  Dn^ 

DRA'BA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  15  Tetradgmmia, 
Order  1  SHiadiua. 

Generic  Character,   Cal,  perianth  four-leaved. — Coa.;^ 
tali  obloi^^.  —  St  AH.  Mameats  six ;  atOhers  simple.— 
Fist,  ^erm  ovate ;  atfle  scarce  any ;  stigma  heaoed. — 
Per.  nficfe  oblon|j. 
SpectcM.    The  speaes  are  mostly  perennials,  as  the — 
Draba  aistoidest  sett  Ahftsum,  Hoaiy-leaved.  Alpine 
Whitlow  Grass,  native  oflhe  South  of  "Europe.— Drafia 
pj/renaica,  seu  Afystum,  native  of  Provence.— Z)r06a 
kirtot  seu  Bursa  pastorisf  native  of  Lapland :  but  the 
Draba  vema,  ,scu  Alsine^  Common  or  Spring  Whitlow- 
Grass,  is  an  annual ;  and  the  Draba  inatnOf  seu  Leuco' 
icum.  Hoary  Whitlow-Grass,  is  a  biennial. 
DRA'BANTS  {MiL)  a  select  body  of  men,  who  were  com- 
manded in  person  by  Charles  IX,  King  of  Sweden. 
DRABLER  IMar.)  an  additional  part  of  a  sail'laced  to  the 

bottom  of  Uie  bonnet  on  a  square  sail. 
DRABS  {Mech.)  a  kind  of  wooden  boxes,  in  the  salt  works, 
for  holding  the  salt  when  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pan : 
they  are  made  shelving  that  the  brine  Oiay  run  off. 
DRAG  {Myth.)  an  imaginary  being,  who  was  formerly  much 

dreaded  By  the  country  people. 
DRACiE'NA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Qass  6  HatandHa, 
Order  1  M^m^ytia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  none. — Cok.  petals  six-^Stam. 
j^menit  six ;  anthers  oblone.— Fist,  germ  ovate ;  stifle 
filifonn;  riigtaa  obtuse.— Pxa.  berry  ovate;  wds  so- 
litary. 

Speaes,   The  ^lecies  are  pereaniaK  as  HkB—Draetena 
draco,  AsparaffUt  PtUma  draco,  aea  Draco  arbor,  Dra- 
gon Tree,  native  of  Cape  Verd  Iriands. — Draceenaferrea, 
seti  TermtMidis  rubra,  PUrple  Dracsena,  native  of  China. 
Draaenaensi/bUat  Diantrnt  aea&adiobut  Sword-leaved 
Draceena,  native  of  the  East  Indies.— Dracienc  iMf;g;t- 
natay  seu  Aide  purpurea.  Aloe-leaved  Dracaena. 
DRACHM  {Com.)  a  wnght  used  particularly  by  apothe- 
caries containrag  just  sixty  grains.   It  is  now  the  eij^th 
part  of  an  ounoe,  thouan  fonnerly  reckoned  only  the 
seventh,  [vide  Drachma} 
PRA'CHMA  {Ant.)  ^t»3et^^  a  coin  current  at  Athena,  and 
other  parts  of  Greece,  winch  was  equal  in  value  to  J^d. 
English  money.    It  was  very  similar  to  the  Roman  dena- 
rius,  Plin,  i.  21,  c.  34;  Piut,  Fab,;  Bad.  de  Ass,,- 
Camerar,  de  Re  numm^  tipud  Grtmov,  Thes,  Ardiy,  Grac, 
torn.  9,  &c 


Drachma  (Med.)  the  drai^m,  or  dram,  was  also  formerly  a 
weight  used  anwng  physidans,  which  was  the  sev«ith  part 
of  an  ounce,  at  toe  rate  oS  eighty-four  to  the  pound. 
Scrib,  Larg, 

DRA'CMON  (Num.)  vide  Dareon. 

DRA'CO  {Ant,)fim,  a  dragon;  aaorC  of  flying  serpent, 
so  called.  Sun  n  Hfum,  firom  seeing,  oa  account  m  its  quick 
sight. 

Draco  was  also  the  name  of  the  ensign  which  bore  the 
figure  of  a  dragon,  and  belonged  to  the  several  com- 
panies in  the  Roman  army,  as  did  the  A^uSa,  Eagle,  to 
the  wliole  legion ;  whence  the  Draoonarws  was  the 
bearer  of  such  an  ensign.    Claud.  Rufin.  1.  2,  v.  S6o ; 
Amm.  1. 16,  c.  10;  Veeet.  1. 1,  c.  23;  Isid,  Orig.  1.  18, 
c  3;  Suidas.;  CuropiS.  de  Offic.  Constant. 
Dbaco  {Astrm.)  the  Dragon,  a  ccHistellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  which  was  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  Dragon  that  guarded  the  Hesperian  fruit, 
and  was  killed  by  Hercules,  after  which  Juno  took  it  up 
to  heaven,  and  placed  it  among  the  constellations.  It  con- 
tained according  to  Ptolemy,  SI  stars;  according  to  Tycho, 
32;  Hevelius,  40;  Bayer,  33;  Flamstead,  80.  Arat. 
Phttnom.  V.  46 ;  Eratosth.  Charact.;  H^n.  Astran.poet.j 
Ptol.  Ahmag.  1.  7,  c.  5 ;  RkeUd.  Almag.  ttsv.  1.  6,  c.  4. 
Draco  {Zod.)  Dragon,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  Class 
Reptiliat  Order  Amp^bia  ;  of  which  there  is  but  one  spe- 
cies, the  Draco  volans.   It  resembles  the  lizard,  except 
that  it  has  a  lateral  membrane  by  which  h  supports  itself 
in  the  ur  for  a  Aart  time. 
Draco  Arbor  (fiof.)  the  Draceeim  draco  t^lataaeaad — Dreat 

Herba,  the  Artemisia  dracunculus  of  Linncus. 
DRACOCETHALOS  (Bot.)  the  Chelene  Penstemon. 
DRACOCE'PHALUM  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants,  CUas  14 
Didynamia,  Order  1  GymmMpermta. 
Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved,— Co r.  pe- 
tals one. —  Si  AM.  filaments  four;  anthers  cordate.— 
PiST.  germ  four-parted ;  style  filiform ;  stigttMs  sharp.— 
Per.  none  ;  seeds  four. 
Species.   The  species  are  perennials,  as  the—DracOcepho' 
lum  VirginiaHum^  Pseudo  digitalis^  seu  Lyeemechie, 
Virginiim  Dragon's  Head. — Dracoce^lum  canarieRse, 
Camphorosma,  seu  Mditsay  Canary  Dragon's  Head,  or 
Balm  of  Gilead. — Dracocephelum  Auatriacum,  Hyssoput, 
Ruytchiana,  seu  Chamapelhys,  Austrian  Dragon's  Head, 
native. of  Hungry.— 'Dncocephalum  canescens,  MMa* 
vica,  seu  Sidentis,  Hoaiy  Dragons*  Head,  native  of  ^ 
Levant. 

DRACOCEFHALUS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Draco- 

cephabim. 

DRACOKARIUS  {Ant.)  vide />r«eo. 

DRACONITES  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  taken  out  of  the 

brain  of  a  druon  whUst  auve.   PUn,  1.  93,  c  10. 
DHACOfNTIAS  {Min.)  vide  Draeomtee. 
DRACOOTIC  Month  (Astron.)  the  tine  of  the  moon's  re- 

TiArtion,  from  her  ascendii^  node  to  her  return  thitW, 

80  called  from  the  name  of  the  node,  ca^  draconis, 
DRACO'NTIDES  lAnat.)  iimmritkt,  a  name  for  some  veins 

proceeding  dnectly  from  the  hunt.    Ruff:  Epkes,  de 

AppeU.  Part.  Hum.  Corp.  1.  1,  c  33. 
DRACO'NTIUM  {Bot.)  l^rm,  a  plant  so  called  because 

its  stalk  resembles  the  dragon  in  its  form.   It  is  otherwise 

called  arum.     TheopkraU.  1.  7,  c.  U ;  Dioscor.  L  % 

C.196.   P^.  1.24,  cl6;  Go^ifeitiiHi.  fW.1.8,  C.69; 

Erot.  Lex.  Hippocrat. 
Dracontiuh  {Bot.)  a  genua  of  pltDla,  Chii  90  C^wniAis, 

Order  8  Polyandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  sjmthe  boat-form. — Cor.  petads 
ovate.— Stam.  filaments  seven  ;  anthers  oblong.— ^Ftsx. 
germ  ovate ;  style  straight ;  «fwiMB>ob8CilC8.-4nR.  berry 
roundish;  seeds  migj^tized  byVjOOQlC 
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^cie$.   The  mecies  are  perennials,  as  the — Dracontium 
Jatidum,  Field  Scunkweed,  seu  Arumt  native  of  Ame- 
rica.— Dracontium  perttuum^  seu  Arum,  Ferforate-leaved 
Dragon,  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
Dracontium  is  also  the  Arum  Dracunculfu  of  Unnaui. 
DRACU'NCULI  (Med.)  smaU  worms  called  Guinea  tuomw, 
vhich  breed  in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs. 
Plut.  Svmpot.  1.  8,  c.  9 ;  Aet.  Tetrab,  I  *,  serm.  2,  c.  8 ; 
P.  JEgtnei.  1.  4,  c.  59. 
DRACUNCULOIDES  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Heman- 
ikus. 

DRACU'NCULUS  (Bot.)  the  Arum  Galea  of  Unnsui. 
DRAFT  {Hutband,)  a  name  lometimea  ^ven  to  smll  or 
hogwash. 

Dravt  (Com.)  a  bill  or  check  by  which  one  person  draws 

upon  aqother  for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
Draft  (Mar.)  vide  Draught. 

DRAG  (Afar.)  in  French  drague,  a  machine  coniisting  of  a 
sharp  square  frame  of  iron  encircled  with  a  net,  and  com- 
monly used  to  rake  the  mud  off  from  the  platfinrm,  or 
bottom  of  the  docks.  "  To  drag  the  Anchor,"  in  French 
chaster  mr  son  anere,  to  trail  the  anchor  along  the  bottom 
after  it  b  loosened  from  the  ground,  by  the  efibrt  of  the 
wind  or  current  upon  the  ship. 

DRAG  ANT  i^tm  {Bot.)  the  same  as  the  Tragacanth. 

DRAGACA'NTHA  {Bot.)  the  gum  of  the  Astrag^,  the 
same  as  the  Tragacanth. 

DRA'GOMAN  (Polit.)  in  modem  Greek  J^^im,  from 
m^in;  an  interpreter  in  the  Eastern  countries. 

DRA'GON  (Zoo/.)  the  Draco  of  Linnseus,  a  four-footed 
beast  of  the  lizard  tribe,  tailed  and  winged,  a  native  of 
India  and  Africa,  which  wanders  about  among  t^e  trees  ; 
it  is  able,  by  means  of  its  lateral  membrane,  to  support 
itself  for  a  short  time  in  the  air.  f  vide  Draco'] 

Dragon  {Bot.)  the  Dracontium fe^uium  of  Linnsus. 

Dragon  \Mil.)  a  short  piece  or  firelock  former! v  in  use. 
having  a  barrel  sixteen  mcbes  in  length,  and  a  fuU  musket 
bore.— Drc^oB,  or  Dragon  volant^  a  French  name  fat  an 
old  piece  otartillery  which  was  a  forty  pounder. 

Dragon  (Her.)  though  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  fabulous  monster,  u  home  both  in  coats, 
crests,  and  supporters,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure ;  he  beareth,  "  Gtdes,  three  Dragons 
passant  in  pale  ermine;  by  the  name  o^Blost, 
in  Suffolk.^'  —  Knights  ^  the  Order  qf  the 
DrtfgoHt  an  order  mstituted  by  the  emperor 
Sigtsmond  in  1417. 

Dxiaoon  Beams  (Carpent.)  two  strong  braces  which  stand 
under  a  bressummer,  and  meet  in  an  angle  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  Kin^-piece. 

Dragon,  ^tng  {Zool.)  vide  Draco. 

Dragon,  jS^in;^  {Nat.)  a  fiit  heterogeneous  meteor  in  the 
shnw  of  a  flyu^  Dragon. 

DRA'GON- FLY  (Ent.)  a  particularly  ravenous  insect  which 
hovers  over  stagnant  waters.  It  is  the  LOeUida  of 
Unnaeus. 

DRAGON-TREE  (Bot.)  the  Draeana  dntcocepkalum  of 
Linnsnis. 

DRAGONETT  (/cA.)  Dragon-Fish,  the  CbOwHymw  of  Lm- 
ncus. 

DRAGCNNE  {^Mil.)  French  for  a  sword  knot  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  hangs  a  tassel,  which  was  ort^nally  worn 
by  the  Germans  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  an  officer 
when  iq  plain  clothes. 

Dragonne'  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  beast,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  as  a  lion  dragono6. 

DRA'GON'S-BLOOD  (Bot.)  a  gum  or  resin  from  a  tree 
called  Arbor  Draco,  the  Astragalus  of  Linnseus.  It  is  a 
v^  power&I  astringent,  incrassant,  and  drier,  whidi  is 
igiven  with  great  efficacy  in  diarriiceas,  &c. 
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DRAGON'S-HEAD  (Her.)  tlie  tawny  colour  in  the  escut- 
cheon of  sovereign  princes. 

Dragom's-head  (Astron.)  and  Dragon' s-Tailt  the  nodes  of 
the  planets,  or  those  points  in  which  the  orbit  of  any  planet, 
particularly  the  moon,  intersects  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  or 
the  ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  ahout  5°  18';  the  former,  marked 
thus  Q ,  is  the  northward  point  as  she  ascends  from  the 
South  to  the  North ;  the  latter,  marked  thus  £3 ,  is  the 
southward  point  as  she  descends  from  the  North  to  the 
South. 

Dragon's-iiead  (Bo^)  the  Dracocephalum  of  Unnseus. 

DRAGON  TREE  (But.)  vide  Drason. 

DRAGO'ON  (MU.)  a  soldier  who  fights  sometimes  on  foot 
and  sometimes  on  horseback ;  he  is  so  called  from  "dragon, 
because  he  was  supposed  to  fight  like  a  dragon. 

TO  Dragoon  {MU^  in  French  dragonner^  rignifies  com- 
monly to  bring  a  person  to  reason  by  blows,  who  can- 
not be  persuaded  by  fair  words;  but,  in  applicatiim  to 
a  town.  It  implies  to  deliver  up  to  plunder. 

DRAGS  (M€cn.)  floating  pieces  of  timber  so  joined  toge- 
ther that,  by  swimming  on  the  water,  they  may  carry  any 
load  down  uie  river. 

DRAIN  (HuAand.)  a  water-course  sunk  in  a  field  for  the 
purpose  cS  carrying  off  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
lano. 

Drain  (Tort^  a  trench  cut  to  clear  a  moat  or  ditch  of  the 
water. 

DRA'INING  (Husband.)  or  land-draining,  the  process  of 
making  drains  in  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  water. 

DRAKE'NA  (Bot.)  the  Dorstenia  contrayeroa  of  Linnieus. 

DRAM  (Com.)  or  drachm,  a  weight  of  sixty  grains;  the 
one-eighth  of  an  ounce  Apothecary^  Weight ;  the  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  ounce  Avoirdupoise> 

DRA'MA  (Poet.)  a  play  consisting  either  of  tragedy  or 
comedy. 

DRAMATIC  (Poet.)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  the 
drama. 

DRANK  (Husband.)  a  name  for  the  wild  oats  which  infest 
corn. 

DRA'PER'S  Company  {Her.)  were  incorporated 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  Their  armo- 
rial ensigns  are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
*'  >4z«r«,  three  clouds  radiated  proper,  eadi 
adorned  with  a  treble-crown.** 

DR  AP  de  Berry  (Com.)  a  sort  of  frieze,  or  thick 
cloth,  first  made  in  Berry. 

DRA'PERY  (Paint.)  the  clothing  of  a  human  figure  re- 
presented on  the  cmvass.  It  is  applied,  in  the  same  sense, 
to  the  representations  in.  stone.  Drapery  is  also  used  for 
hangings,  tapestry,  curtains,  and  most  other  things  that 
are  not  carnations  or  landscapes. 

DRA'STICS  (Med.)  remedies  which  work  speedily  and 
effectually. 

DRAUGHT  (Paint.)  the  plan  or  delineation  of  any  ohiect, 
particularly  in  f^hcation  to  things  of  which  the  ouUines 
only  are  represented,  as  Uie  pluis  of  builduigs,  fortifi- 
canons,  Ac 

Draught  (Mar.)  the .  quantity  of  water  a  ship  draws  when 

afloat,  or  the  number  of  ^t  under  water  when  laden. 
Draught  (Mil.)  a  certain  number  of  men  drawn  from  a 

regiment,  or  larger  body. 
Draught  (Com.)  an  allowance  in  weighing  commodities. 
Draught  Compasses  (Mech.)  compasses  which  are  provided 

with  several  moveable  pffints  to  make  fine  draughu  in 

architecture,  &c. 
DRA'UGHT-HOOKS  (Gunn.)  large  iron  hooks  fixed  on 

the  checks  of  a  sun-carriage,  two  on  each  side. 
DRAUGHT-HORSE  (Man.)  a  coarser  breed  of  horses^, 
^    which  are  employed  only  in  "^H^^^t^^^^^&^ifi^^  [C 
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DRAUGHTS  {Sport.)  a  game  played  on  a  checkered  board 
^ke  the  ChesB-Board,  mUi  twenty-four  pieces*  which,  by 
angular  movements,  are  enabled  to  take  each  other,  ac- 
conling  to  certain  rules,  until  one  of  the  parties  has  lost 
all  his  men,  or  is  placed  in  a  situation  to  lose  them  all, 
when  the  game  is  at  an  end. 

DRA'UGHTSMEN  {Paint.)  those  who  are  bred  to  the  art 
of  regulaily  taking  plana  and  sketches  of  buildings  and 
places. 

TO  DRAW  (Com.)  or  to  draw  on  apersont  is  to  write  a  bill, 
sign  it,  aod  deliver  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 

for  payment. 

DRAW-BACK  (Com.)  a  return  of  some  part  of  the  duties 
paid  /or  ^oods  on  importation,  which  are  drawn  back  on 
exportation. 

DRAW-BRIDGE  {Archit.)  a  bridge  made,  after  the  manner 
of  a  floor,  to  be  drawn  up,  or  let  down,  at  pleiuure. 

DRA'W-GEAR  (Husband.)  any  furniture  or  harness  of 
cart-horses. 

DRA'W-LATCHES  (Archtsol.)  a  name  for  thieves.  Stat. 

5  Ed.  3,  c.  14;  7  Rich.  %  c.  5. 
DRA'W-NET  {Sport.)  a  net  for  catching  the  larger  sort  of 
birds. 

DRAWING  {Paint.)  is  the  art  of  representing  objects  upon 
a  plane  eurface  by  means  of  lines,  shades,  and  shadows, 
formed  either  with  a  pen  or  a  pencil.   It  is  also  taken  for  ' 
the  representation  so  made,  as  drawings  in  India-Ink, 
pencil- drawings,  &c. 

Drawino  (Sport.)  is  beating  the  bushes,  &c.  after  a  fox. 
*•  Drawing  amiss  "  is  when  the  hounds  hit  the  scent  of 
their  chase  contrary,  i.  e.  up  the  wind  instead  of  down, 
**  Drawing  in  the  slot "  is  when  the  hounds,  having  toiiched 
the  scent,  draw  till  they  hit  on  the  same  again. 

DUAWN-BATTLE  (Mil.)  a  battle  in  which  both  parties 
claim  the  victory,  or  retire  upon  equal  terms  as  before. 

DRAY  {Mech.)  a  sort  of  low  cart  without  -  sides,  on  which 
brewers  carry  their  casks  of  beer. 

Dray  (Sport.)  a  name  for  squirrels'  nests  on  the  tops  of 
trees, 

DREDGE  (Com.)  in  French  drogue  pour  prendre  deskuitres, 
a  kind  of  drag  used  with  a  long  rope  to  catch  oysters. 

DRE'DGEMEN  (Com.)  or  Dredgers^  those  who  fish  for 
oysters, 

DRE'DGING  (Com.)  a  process  of  removing  or  dragging 
the  mud  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  &c.  in  order  to  catch  oysters. 

DKEIT-DRE'IT  (Law)  a  double  right,  i.  e.  of  possession 
and  dominion. 

TO  DRENCH  {Vet^)  to  g^ve  a  medidnal  drink  to  a  horse, 
cow,  &c. 

DRE'NCHES  (Lam)  or  drengesy  a  name  for  such  tenants 
as,  beinff  put  out  of  their  estates  at  the  cbnquest,  were 
afterwards  restored  by  King  William,  beci^use  they  were 
not  agamst  him  in  person,  or  by  their  counsels.  Mon. 
Angl.  tom.  ii.  fol.  298. 

DRE'NGAGE  (Lata)  the  tenure  by  which  the  drenches  held 
their  lands. 

DRE'PANIS  (Om)  iftr^tili,  a  sea-swallow.  Aristot.  Hist. 
Anim.l  1,  c.  2;  /'/in.  1.11,  c.  47. 

TO  DRESS  a  line  {Mil.)  to  arrange  any  given  number  of 
men  so  as  to  stand  perfectly  correct  with  regard  to  the  seve- 
ral points  of  alignment  that  have  been  taken  up ;  whence 
the  soldiers  are  said  to  "  Dress  by  one  another"  in  ranks 
in  order  to  form  a  continuity  of  line.  "  To  Dress  a 
battalion,"  to  bring  all  its  relative  paru  in  a  line  with  the 
object  or  point,  towards  which  it  was  directed  to  move. 
And  **  Dress"  as  a  word  of  command,  is  equivalent  to 
halt  when  the  men  arrive  at  a  particular  point  of  the 
alignment. 

TO  Dbbss  a  ship  CAfar.)  to  ornament  her  with  s  variety  of 
colours,  at  ensigns,  fli^  pendants,  &c. 


TO  Dress  a  Chase  (Print.)  or  a  Fonati  to  fit  the  pages  and 
the  chase,  or  form,  of  the  matter  that  has  b^n  comajMed. 

DRE'SSED  (Mason.)  the  preparation  of  a  stone,  for'  the 
mason's  work,  by  the  mallet  and  chiseL 

DRE'SSERS  IMU.)  those  men  who  take  up  direct  or  rdtt 
tive  points,  by  which  a.  corps  ii  ewdiled  to  preserrt  a  rCt 

fular  continuity  of  front. 
ESSING  (Man.)  the  cleanins  and  ^mmiag  whic&  s 
horse  und«^oes  by  means  of  brushes,  curry-combs, 
cloths,  4^c. 

Drrssino  letters  (Mech.)  a  process  among  letter  foundtf^ 
by  which  they  fit  the  letters  that  have  beai  cast  fat  thi 
immediate  use  of  the  compositor,  by  scrafung,  bearding,  ft& 

Drbssiho  (Husband.)  a  term  ap^ed  to  the  deaning  of 
hemp,  flaot,  &c.  so  as  to  prgpare  it  for  spinning. 

DRE'SSINGS  (Archit.)  aJl  kinds  of  mouldings  pro^cting 
beymd  the  naked  ws&i. 

DRIFT  (Mar.)  signifies  generally  any  thmg  that  floats  upon 
the  water ;  a  boat  is  said  to  drift,  or  to  go  a-drift,  when  it 
hath  nobody  in  it  to  row  or  steer  iL — Drifi-tail,  a  sail 
used  only  under  water,  which  is  veered  out  right  a-head 
upon  the  sea  in  a  storm  to  keep  the  head  of  the  ship  right 
upon  the  sea. — Dn/^-tvay,  or  Drifi,  is  the' course  whicn  a 
snip  makes  when  she  is  driven  by  a  storm. — Dri/i  of  a 
current,  its  angle  and  velocity. 

Dri/l  also  signifies  the  difierence  between  the  size  of  a 
bolt  and  the  hole  into  which  it  is  to  be  driven.  Drifist 
in  the  sheer-draught,  are  those  pieces  where  the  raits 
are  cut  off. 

Drift  of  a  Forest  (Law)  a  view  or  examination  of  the  cattk 
that  ase  in  a  forest  in  order  to  know  whether  it  be  sur- 
charged or  not,  or  whether  the  beasts  be  commonable,  &c. 
Stat.  33  Hen.  8,  c.  13. 

Drift  (Archit.)  the  force  which  an  arch  exerts  from  the 
pressure  of  the  stones. 

Drift  (Min.)  a  passage  cut  out  under  the  earth  betwixt 
shaft  and  shaft,  or  turn  and  turn. 

DRILL  {Mech.)  a  small  instrument  for  boring  holes  whidi 
cannot  be  made  conveniently  with  punches. 

TO  Drill  (Mil.)  to  teach  young  recruits  the  first  principles 
of  military  movements  ;  whence  "  To  be  sent  to  Drill," 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Drill-officer. 
"  Knapsack-Drill,'*  a  sort  of  punishment  for  minor  of- 
fences, which  consists  in  mardiing  soldiers  round  the  btf- 
rack-yard,  &c.  for  a  certab  time,  with  6  or  12  lb.  shot 
tied  to  their  knapsacks. 

DRI'LLING  {Meek.)  boring  with  the  drill. 

Drilling  (Husband.)  the  process  of  sewing  with  a  ma- 
chine, called  a  drilling  marine,  by  which  the  seed  is  dis- 
posed in  regular  order,  and  at  an  equal  depth  of  earth. 

DRIMYPHA<GIA  (Med.)  from  i^U,  acrid,  and  to 
eat ;  the  eating  of  acrid  substances. 

DRINK  (  Vet.)  a  liquid  form  of  medicine  occauoDally  ad- 
ministered  to  horses,  or  other  cattle. 

DRI'NKLEAN  (Archaol.)  a  certain  quantity  of  drink  pro- 
vided by  tenants  for  the  lord  and  his  steward. 

DRIP  (Archit.)  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  cornice, 
otherwise  called  the  larmier^  or  eaves. 

DRI'PPING  (Falc.)  a  term  for  a  hawk  that  mutes  diiectly 
downwards  in  several  drops. 

TO  DRIVE  (Mar.)  is  said  of  a  ship  when  she  cannot  be  held, 
fast  by  the  anchor. 

TO  Drive  (Print.)  a  term  used  ftequently  among  printers 
and  letter  founders.  A  compositor  is  said  to  drive  out 
when  he  sets  wide ;  the  matter  in  the  chace  is  said  to  drit* 
out  when,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  matter,  it  is  obliged  to 
be  moved  forwards  into  the  next  page ;  a  letter  dnvet  out 
when  it  is  cast  too  thick  in  the  shaok,  die. 

DRIVER  (Mech,)  vide  POe-Driver. 

Drivxr  (Mar.)  m  French  fti;pe-eti^^la^  sail  pccasiw- 
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tiBf  set  apon  the  mlzen-jrard  or  gaff;  also  the  foronast 
"spar  in  the  bul^wayis.  —  Driver-Boom,  the  boom  od 

which  the  driver  u  extended. 
DRI'VERS  (Afi7.)  pieces  of  botae  or  wood  made  in  the  shape 

of  a  flint. 
DROFDENE  (Archaol.)  a  thicket. 

DRCVFLAND  {Lata)  anciently  a  quit-rent,  or  yearly  pay- 
ment, made>  by  some  tenants,  to  the  King,  or  their  land- 
lords, for  the  liberty  of  driving  their  cattle  through  the 
manor  to  &irs  ^and  markets. 

DROIT  (Lavo)  the  highest  writ  of  all  other  real  writs  what- 
soever, and  that  which  has  the  greatest  respect,  and  the 
most  assured  and  final  judgment,  therefore  it  is  called  a 
fFrit  ^  Right,  and  in  the  old  books  Droit.  Co.  Lit.  158.— 
Droit  de  entrie.  Right  of  Entry,  or  a  writ  for  one  seised 
of  land  in  fee,  against  the  one  who  has  disseised  him  of  it. 

DROMA  (Afed.)  a  plaster  so  called.  Af^ran.  sect  10,  c.  26. 

DROMEDARY  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  camel,  having  two 
bunchtt  on  the  back,  which  is  the  (^melut  Bactrianus  of 
Linnaus :  and  diflfers  from  the  Arabian  Camel  principally 

'  in  being  larger. 

DROMO  (Ant.)  ifia.m,  a  sort  of  caravel  or  swift  bark  that 
scoured  the  seas.  It  is  called  by  Sidonius  navis  cursoria. 
Sidon.  1.  1,  ep.  5;  Cauiodor.  Var.  \.  4,  c.  15;  lad. 
I.  19,  c.  1. 

DROMON A'R  II  {Ant.)  the  rowen  of  the  dromones. 

DRONE  a  large  kind  of  bee  or  wasp  which  is  without 
'  a  sting.  It  is  the  male  of  this  tribe  of  insects  which 
takes  no  part  in  the  labours  of  the  hive  or  nest,  and  is 
therefore  killed  or  expelled  by  the  labourers  on  the  ap- 

S roach  of  winter. 
OOTING  {Bot.')  cemuui,  having  the  top  or  end  point- 
ing to  the  ground ;  an  ejnthet  for  the  pedunde  or  ^nrer, 
as  in  Bident  cernua. 
DROP  {Archil.)  an  ornament  in  pillars  of  the  Doric  Order, 
'  representing  drops  or  little  bells  under  the  triglyphs. 
DRO'P-WORT  {Bot.)  the  Spiraaflipmdula  ^Linnaus,  a 
perennial ;  go  called  because  it  consists  of  oval  tubes,  or 
solid  lumps,  hanging  from  the  main  body  by  threads. 
TO  Drop  (Afar.)  a  term  used  in  several  sea-phrases,  as  to 
drop  astern^  to  denote  the  retrograde  motion  of  a  ship ;  to 
drop  anchor^  i.  e.  to  anchor ;  the  sail  drops  so  many  yards, 
i.  e.  it  is  so  many  yards  long. 
DRO'PAX  {Med.)  Dropacismusy  a  sUmuIant  plaster  of  pitch, 

wax,  &c.  for  taking  off  hair. 
DRO'PPING  (Vet.)  a  name  given  to  that  disease  in  a  cow, 

which  is  analogous  to  the  puerperal  fever  in  women. 
DROPS  {Med.)  any  liquid  medicine  which  is  taken  by  the 

measure  of  drops. 
DROTSY  {Mea.)  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  viscera,  and  the  circumscribed  cavities  of  the 
body;  as  the — Dropty  of  the  Belly,  [vide  Ascites'\ — 
Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  [vide  Bydroc^ciu»\-~'Drop$y  of 
the  Cellular  Membrane,  [vide  Anatarca] — Dromy  of  the 
-Chest,  ly'ide  Hydrothorax] — ^Dropiy  of  the  Testicle,  [vide 
.Hydrvcde] 
DROT-WORT  {Bot.)  vide  Drop. 
DROSATUM  (Med.)  vide  Rosatum. 
DROfSERA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Ctsm  S  PeKtandria, 
Order  S  Pentagyim. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  ^  CoR. 
jirtaU  five. — St AU. ^laments  five ;  anthert  small.— Pist. 
germ  superior ;  styles  five ;  stigmas  simple^PsR.  capsule 
ovate ;  seeds  man^. 
\  Spaies.   The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  the — Drosera  rotundifiUiay  RoreUof  seu  RossoUs, 
Round-leaved  Sun  Dew,  a  perennial.— Droimt  lon^' 
JbUa^  seu  Salsirora,  Long-leaved  Sun-Dew,  &c. 
DRO'SERON  {Med.)  an  omtment  so  called.  Myrep. 
•ect.^  e.93. 


DROSO'MELI  {Nat.)  ^'/mA',  from  dew,  and  /u'ai, 

honey;  manna. 

DRO'VED  {Mason.)  a  term  in  Scotland  for  chiselled,  in 
application  to  a  stone. 

DRO'VERS  (Com.)  men  who  are  employed  to  drive  cattle 
for  hire  or  for  sale. 

DRUGGE'IIIA  {Archeed.)  a  druggist's  shop. 

DRU'GGET  (Com.)  a  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

DRUGS  {^Med.)  all  kinds  of  simples,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  dry,  and  form  s  part  of  medicmal  composi- 
tions. 

DRU'IDS  (Arcfiesol.)  probably  from  the  Greek  J^Si,  an  oak; 
a  sort  of  priests  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons;  so 
called  because  they  celebrated  their  rites  under  the  oak. 
Cat.  de  Bell.  Gall.  f.  6,  c  13 ;  Strab.  1. « ;  Plin.  1. 30,  c.  1 ; 
Tacit.  Agric.  dl;  Lamprid,  in  Sever,  c.60;  Fopu.  in 
Aurd.  c.  1,  &c. 

DRUM  {Anat.)  tympanums  a  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the 
ear. 

DaaM  (il/iV.)  a  well  known  musical  instrumentt  which  is 
much  used  in  the  army,  to  give  notice  to  the  troops  of 
what  they  are  to  do,  according  to  the  di^rent  beats, 
[vide  Beat'}—Kettle-drumSt  a  sort  of  basin-formed  drums, 
made  of  brass  or  copper,  which  are  used  by  the  cavalry.— 
The  Drum'MmWf  he  who  has  the  command  over>the  other 
drummers.— Xnvm-Mii;or-G«)fra^,  an  officer  formerly  in 
the  King's  household,  without  whose  licence  no  one,  except 
the  King's  troops,  could  beat  a  drum. 

DRU'NGUS  (Ant.)  a  body  of  troops  among  the  Romans, 
consisting  of  one  thousand  and  upwards.  Vopisc.  in  Prob. 
c.  19;  Veget.  1.  3,  c.  19. 

DRUTjE  {Ant.)  JtcwriTiK,  olives  ready  to  fall  off  from  ex- 
cessive ripeness,  trom  a-iVnv,  to  fall,  and  ^fi^,  an  oak,  or 
anv  tree  in  general.  Poll.  Onom.  1.6,  c.  8;  PUn.  1.  15, 
c.  1 ;  Gal.  de  Alim.  Fac.  1,  3,  c.  27 ;  Athen.  1.  S,  p.  56 ; 
Hesychius. 

DRUPA  {Bot.)  a  Drupe,  i.  e.  a  pulpy  pericarp  or  fruit, 

without  valves,  containing  a  nut  or  stone  with  a  kernel. 

It  is  usuallv  a  moist  succulent  fruit  like  the  plum;  but 

sometimes  diry  like  the  almond. 
DRUPA'CE^  {Bot.)  the  thirty-eighth  order  in  Linnsua' 

Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
DR'V  Blovi  {Med.)  a  blow  that  neither  wounds  nor  sheds 

blood. — Dry-Belly-Ache,  the  same  as  the  Colic. 
Dry  Rent  (Z,aw)  a  rent  reserved  without  clause  of  distress. 

-'Dry  Mtdtures,  quantities  of  corn,  in  the  Scotch  law, 

paid  to  a  mill,  whether  the  payers  grind  or  not. 
Dry  Rot  {ArcMt.)  a  disease  incident  to  timber  in  flooriogs, 

joists,  wainscot,  &c.  which  is  a  sort  of  putre&ction  caund 

by  moisture. 

DRYA'NDRA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  16  Dtoedat 
Order  4  Monodelphia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.  —  Coh. 

petals  oblong. — STAM.Jilaments  nine ;  anthers  minute.— 

TsR*  tricoccous ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species,   The  single  species  is  tlie — Dryas  cordata,  Oil- 

Tree. 

DRYAS  {Bot.)  a  genua  of  phmts,  Class  13  Icosandria,  Order 

S  Polygynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.^ — Cor,  petals 
eight.  —  Stam.  ^filaments  numerous ;  anthert  small.  — 
Fist,  germs  many;  styles  capiiluy;  ttigmas  ample.— 
pBR.  none ;  seed*  many. 
Spedei.  ■  The  two  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Dryae 
anemoides,  anemone,  seu  CarophyUata.i— Dryas  octope- 
tala,  seu  Teitcruim. 
Dryas  is  also  the  Geum potentilloidet. 
DRYITES  {Min.)  a  precious  stone  found  at  the  roots  of 
trees,  firom  Jjfit,  an  oak,  or  tree  in  general.  Plin.  1. 37^ 
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DRYO^TIS(2bo^)ittnMnKMenfhig  which  UeBmthickets. 
DRYOPHOVON  {Boi.)  a  becb  Bke  oak-fern.  PKb.  1. 27, 
C.9. 

DRYM3PHYTE  (Zool.)  akindof  ftog. 

DRYOPTERIS  (Bot.)  vide  Dryo^non, 

DbtoftXris,  in  the  iMoumt  syttem,  the  Po^podiwm  Jra^ 

dSy^'s  {Boi.)  a  kind  of  muletoe. 
DRY»PA  {Bot,)  vide  Drupa. 

DRYPS  (Bo*.)  a  genuB  of  plants^  Class  5  Pentandrm,  Order 
3  Tri^nia, 

Cenertc  Character,  CAt..perianth  one-leaved.— Cor.  bWo/* 
five.  —  Stau.  ^filaments  five ;  anthers  oblong.  —  Fist. 
germ  obovate ;  stifles  three ;  stigma  simple. — Per.  capstde 
roundish ;  seeds  single. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  a  biennial,  as  the— Dr^rpii 
tpinosOy  seu  Carduus,  native  of  Barbaiy. 
Drtpis  is  also  the  Cucubalus  steUatus. 
DU'AL  {Gram.)  dualis,  from  dm,  two ;  the  name  of  a  num- 
ber which  signifies  only  two  persons  or  tilings,  of  whidi 
the  Greek  language  furnishes  examples. 
Dual  {Mil.)  a  weapon  used  by  the  New-Hollanders. 
DUA'RIUM  {Law)  a  wife's  jointure,    [vide  Dower'} 
TO  DUB  (Carpent.)  to  reduce  a  piece  of  timber  by  means 
of  the  aoze. 

TO  Dub  a  knight  {Her.)  probably  from  the  Saxon  buban, 
to  gird ;  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  any  one. 

DU'BfiING  of  a  cock  { Vet.)  the  cutting  off  a  cock's  comb  and 
wattles. 

DU'BEL-CO-LEPH  {Med.)  a  composition  of  coral  and 
amber. 

DU'BELECH  (Med.)  the  cavity  of  an  imposthurae. 
DUBHE  {Astron.)  a  bright  star  of  the  second  magnitude  in 

the  back  of  Ursa  Major.    Right  Ascension,  for  1813, 

1 62°  36'      ;  Annual  variation  in  Eieht  Ascension  57" ; 

Declination  62^  45'  57"  N. ;  annuw  variaUon  itt  the 

same  19". 

DUBLETUS  {Med.)  an  incysted  tumour. 

DU'CAL  Coronet  (Her.)  a  circle  of  gold,  ^^g^ 
with        strawberry  or  panlev  leaves,  of  ^ES^Sk 
equal  hdghti  above  the  nm.  None  of  in-  1^^^^^^^ 
ferior  rank  can  hwre  flowers  raised  above  ^^^^^K 

-  Ducal  ManUe  {Ent.)  a  testaceous  animal,  the  Ostrea  Pal~ 
Hum  of  Linneua. 
DUG  APE  (Com.)  a  sort  of  silk  formerly  used  for  women's 
ffarmects. 

DU'CAT  (Com.)  jprobablv  so  called  because  it  was  coined  in 
*  the  tOTitories  oi  a  duke;  a  foreign  coin  of  different  values, 
'  according  to  tlie  places  where  current.  The  Dutch  ducats, 

which  are  reckoned  the  purest  gold,  are  about  9s.  6d, 

sterling. 

DUCATOCyN  {Com.)  a  silver  coin  in  Holland  worth  about 
5s.  6rf. 

DUCENA'RIUS  {ArU.)  a  captam  of  two  hundred.  Veget. 
1.  2,  c.  8. 

DUCES  tecum  {Law)  i.e.  bring  with  thee;  a  writ  com- 
manding a  person  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  to  bnng  with  him  some  writings,  evi- 
dences, or  other  things,  which  the  court  would  view. 

DUCK  {Om.)  a  well-known  water  fowl,  the  di^reot  species  of 
which  are  classed  under  the  Anas  of  LInnsus.  [vide  Anas'] 

Duck  {Com.)  or  Russia  Duck,  a  name  for  the  best  sort  of 
canvas. 

Duck  up  (Afar.)  a  term  used  by  the  steersman,  signifymg 
to  haul  up,  as  "  Duck  up  the  clew  lines  of  those  sails." 

DU'CK-WEED  {Bot.)  the  Lemtia  of  Linnseus,  an  annual, 
growing  in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters ;  so  «tdled  because 
It  is  freely  eaten  by  ducks. 

PU'CKING  Sioa  {Lau)  vide  CueUng  Stool. 


DVCK'S  Jbot  (Boi.)  the  Pedoph^um  peUaium  of  Laum, 
—Duck^s  Meat,  another  name  for  the  IM'WmL-^Jhidk^ 
Weed,  [vide  Duct] 

DUCK  up  (Mar.)  vide  Duck. 

DUCTA^IUS>fiu  (Ant.)  the  rope  that  runs  iu  a  pnUy. 
Vitrm.  I.  10,  c.  S. 

DUCTI'LITY  {Metal.)  the  property  which  bodiea  poMei» 
of  yielding  to  any  pressure  by  whidi  thdr  parts  are  ex- 
panded. This  ^rooNty  is  particulariy  observable  in  metals 
in  which  it  is  round  in  diflnent  degrees,  [vide  Chemistry] 

DU'CTUS  adipoti  {Anat.)  certain  bladders  of  fat  about  tbe- 
skin.— Dvcfiu  alimentalis,  the  allmentaiT  duct,  consisting 
of  the  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels. — Jjuctvs  arteriosus,,  a 
duct  found  in  the  foetus,  or  in  very  young  children,  betwfxt 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  which  is  closed  in 
adults.— Duc/tw  ad  Nasum,  vide  Canalis  nasalis.— Ductus 
auris  palatinust  the  Eustachian  tube.— Ductus  biliaris,  vide 
Choledochus  ductus. —Ductus  hepaticus,  vide  Hepatic  Duct, 
— Ductus  lachrymaUs,  vide  Lachrymal  ducts. — Ductus  lac- 
Hferiy  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glandular  substance  com- 
posing the  female  breast. — Ductus  pancreaticus,  a  little 
channel  arising  from  the  pancreas,  and  inserted  into  the 
Duodenum.— Z)ucfM  salivalest  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
salival  glands.— JDucfiu  Sienonis,  the  duct  so  called  after 
its  discoverer  Steno,  arises  from  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  parotid  gland. — Ductus  thoracicus,  the  thoracic  duct. 
—Ductus  veaalis,  a  channel  that  runs  off  from  the  vena 
cava,  when  it  passes  the  liver  in  the  fcetus. — Ductus  imtAi- 
licaUs,  the  naval  passage  of  a  child  in  the  womb.— 2>HetKf 
urinarius,  the  urinary  passage ;  the  same  as  the  Ureter. 

DU'DAIM  {Bot.)  the  Cucumu  dudaim  of  Linnseus. 

DXJE'LLA  {Ant.)  the  tlurd  part  of  an  ounce,  containiw 
eight  scnq>les,  or  two  drams  and  two  scruples.  Budm-tS 

Ass.  p.  la 

DU'EL  {Lav)  Dudium,  originally  signified  a  combat  be- 
tween two  persons  for  the  trial  of  the  truUi.  It  now  signi- 
fies a  battle  between  two  persons  upon  a  quarrel  prece- 
dent ;  in  the  which  if  death  ensue,  botb  the  prbdpal  wd 
seconds  are  guilty  of  murder.   H,P.  c  47. 

DUES,  ecdesiattical  (Low)  dues  or  monies  due  to  Uie  clergy, 
under  the  names  of  onerings,  oblations,  &c.  wMdi  are 
G^izable  in  the  Sfuritual  court. 

DUETT  (MiM.)  in  Italian  duetto,  a  name  for  little  songs 
or  airs  in  two  rarts. 

DUGLA'SSIA  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Doa^astia  of 
Linnseus. 

DUKE  {Polit.)  from  dus,  is  the  Utle  of  many  princes  in  dif- 
ferent pai^s  of  Europe,  who  possess  soverngn  autbori^ 
within  their  principality. 

*DuKK  {Her.)  the  highest  title  of  honour  in  England  next  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.   He  is  created  by  patent,  girded 
with  a  sword,  a  mantle  of  state,  a  cap  and  coronet  of 
on  his  head  [vide  Ducal},  and  a  rod  of  gold  in  bis  hand, 
[vide  Heraldru] 

DUKItjI-BACHI  {MU.)  the  second  o£Bcer  of  the  Turkish 
artillery. 

DULCACI'DIUM  {Med.)  a  medicine  prepared  of  acid  and 
sweet  ingredients. 

DULCAMA'RA  {Bat.)  the  Solanum  dulcamara  of  linnaus. 

TO  DUOLCIFY  {Chem.)  to  wash  the  salt  off  from  any  mixed' 
body  which  was  calcined  with  it. 

DUXCIMER  {Mus.)  a  musical  instrument. 

DUXCINISTS  [Ecc.)  a  sect  ofheretics;  so  called  from  one 
Dulcib,  their  ringleader,  who  asserted  that  the  Father  hav- 
ing reigned  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  the 
coming  of  the  son ;  then  the  reign  of  the  latter  b^an,  and 
lasted  till  the  year  1300,  when  that  of  the  Holv  Ghost 
b^^.  Genaorard.  in  Clemen.  V.}  Pratcol.  de  Doct. 
Omn.j  Sander,  de  ' Hares,  c.  169;  Bkv.  Hist,  Ecdet. 
Ann.  1S30 ;  Spond,  Annat.  Ann,  1307. 
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]>ULCIS  RA'DIX  (Bof.)  the  Gfy^rrkixa  eckinata  of  Lin- 
iueu9* 

I>IPLEDGE  (Meeh,)  %  peg  of  wood  which  Joini  the  endi  of 
dx  fbllpei  thit  fonn     round  of  a  whed  of  a  gun  carriage. 
DULECH  {Med.)  a  lort  of  tartar  or  spongy  itone.  accord- 
ing to  I^vaceltuB,  which,  generated  in  the  body,  causa 
niat  pain.   Parae.  de  Tartar.  . 
DU1.BST  (Bof.)  a  sort  of  Alga.  Raii  Hut.  Plaia, 
DUfLL  (3f<zr.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  that  has  white  spots 

round  the  eye,  &c. 
DULOCRACY  (PotU.)  fiom  Hx^t  a  shive,  and  n^rttm, 
gorenment ;  a  government  in,which  slaves  and  base  people 
possess  the  power. 
P.U'M  Tint  intra  eetatem  {^Lano)  a  writ  to  recover  lands  that 
had  been  sold  during  a  minority.   K  N.  B.  477 ;  JVipw. 
Nat.  Brfv.  4S6^Dum  mm  Juit  con^tos  merUiSt  a  writ  to 
recover  lands  made  over  by  one  not  of  sound  mind. 
F.  JV.  B.  202 ;  New.  Nat.  Brev.  449. 
DU'MB-BELLS  (Mil.)  weights  which  are  used  in  drilling  a 
soldier,  who  holds  one  in  each  hand,  which  he  swings  back- 
wards and  forwards. 
DUMOS^  iBot.)  from  dmnut^  a  bush;  the  nineteenth  order 
in  Linneus  Fragments,  and  thefor^-tiih4  of  the  Natural 
Orders.   Linn.  PkU.  Bat. 
.DUN  [Nat. )  a  colour  something  like  brown. 
Dun  {Archaol.)  a  down. 

DU'N  A  iArcheeol.)  a  bank  of  earth  cast  on  the  side  of  a  ditch. 
DU'N-BIRD  {Om.)  another  name  for  the  Pochard-Duck,  or 

the  Ana*  ferina  of  UnniEus. — Dun-divert  the  female  of 

the  Goosander,  thie  Mergut  Cottar  of  Linnseus. 
DIPNG-MEERS  (Hitsband.)  pits  where  dung,  weeds,  Ac.  are 

mixed,  to  lie  and  rot  toge^ier. 
DUNGEON  {PolU.)  from  drnfont  the  daricest,  dosest,  and 

most  secluded  part  of  a  prison. 
DU'NNAGE  {Mar.)  in  FKnchfardaget  a  auantity  of  faggots, 

bo,ughs,  &c.~laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  to  keep  the 

goods  dry  in  a  leaky  vessel* 
DU'O  {MedJj  a  name  for  some  compoutions,  consisting  of 

two  iogredienti. 
DUODECIMALS  tArith.)  a  kind  of  multiplication,  other- 
wise called  Crou  Muttmacation,  which  is  used  by  arti6cers. 
DUODE'CIMO  (Print.)  in  the  twelfth,  or  in  twelves ;  a  name 
.  fyt  a  particular  sized  book,  each  leaf  of  n^iidt  is  the 

twelfth  part  of  a  shieet. 
DUODE'NA  {Law)  a  jury  of  twdve  men  andently  so  called. 

Walni^t  956— Duodena  ommn,  twelve  witnessei  to  spurge 

a  criminal  of  an  offence. 
DUODENA'LIS  arteria  (Anat.)  an  artery  belonging  to  the 

duodenum* 

DUpDE'NUM  {Anat.)  the  first  of  the  intesdnes,  in  length 
about  12  fingers'  brradth. 

DUFLA'RES  (Ant.)  or  DupUcarii,  soldiers  who  received 
double  pay.  Varr.  de  Lot.  Ling.  1.  4,  c.  J6;  Liv.  1.2, 
c59;  Poife.  0«om.  1.4,  c.23;  r««*.  L  2,  c.  7. 

DU'PLE  (Math.)  or  double  Ratio,  that  in  which  the  antece- 
dent is  double  the  consequent,  or  where  the  exponent  of 
.  the  ratio  is  2 ;  thus  6  to  S  js  m  a  duple  ratio.  The  sub- 
duple  Ratio  is  that  in  which  the  consequent  is  the  double  of 
.  the  antecedent,  or  in  which  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  is  -f , 
as  3  to  6,  which  is  in  a  subduple  ratio. 

DUPLEX  (Bot.)  the  same  as  compound,  when  apfdied  to  the 
parts  of  plants. 

DUPLICA'RII  (Ant.)  vide  Duplares. 

DU'PLICATE  (Lit.)  any  manuscript  copied  af^  another, 
4.  e.  the  same  matter  written  a  second  time ;  it  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  deeds,  and  other  legal  instruments* 

Duplicate  ratio  (Geont.)  the  product  of  a  ratio  multiplied 
into  itself,  i.  e.  the  square  of  a  ratio,  or  the  raUo  of  the 
squares  of  two  quantities;  thus  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a 
to  6  iathe  ra^  of  a*  to  6*,  or  of  the  square  of  a  to  the 
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square  of  h*  And  in  a  series  of  geometrical  proportionals 
the  first  term  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  the  square  of  the  first  to 
the  square  of  the  second;  thus  in  the  geometricals  S,  4, 8, 
16,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  it  dufdicate  of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as 
the  square  of  S  to  the  square  of  4 ;  wh««fore  duplicate 
ratio  IS  the  pn^Ktrtion  of  sqtures,  as  the  triidicate  ratio  is 
the  proportion  of  cubes,  &c. 
DUPLICATIO         is  in  the  Civil  Law  what  the  r^oinder 

u  in  the  Common  Law. 
DUPLICATION  (Rhet.)  -the  same  as  Anadiplotis. 
DoPLiCATioN  {Arith.)  the  muItiplytDS  any  number  by  two. 
'^Duplication  of  the  cube  is  when  the  side  of  the  cube  is 
found  which  shall  he  the  double  of  the  cube  given. 
DU'PLICATURE  (Anat.)  the  doubling  of  any  membranes 

when  theygo  otl  to  some  distance  ana  return  again. 
DUPLICA'TUS  (Bot.)  is  used  frequently  in  composition,  in 
the  sense  of  doubly,  as  duplicator — crenaiumf—pinnatitnit — 
serratunty — tematum,  &c. 
DUPLI'CITY  in  fading  (Law)  offering  a  double  plea,  which 

ought  to  be  avoided. 
DUPONDIUM  (Ant.)  a  weight  equal  to  four  drams.  Gal. 
dePond. 

DURA  MATER  (Anat.)  a  thick  and  somewhat  opake 
membrane  which  enwraps  the  brain:  it  is  called  t/i/ra  on 
account  of  its  hardness,  when  compared  with  the  Pta 
mater  j  and  it  is  called  mater  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mother  of  all  other  membranes. 

DURA'NTE  {Law)  a  term  equivalent  to  during,  which  is 
used  in  some  law  phrases^  as  Durante  absentiot  during  ab- 
sence ;  Durante  minore  tetate,  during  minority. 

DURAOITIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chiss  5  Pentandna, 
Order  3  Trigtfnia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Cob.  petals 
five*— Stam.  ^filaments  four ;  anthers  roundish.— Fist. 
germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigma  thickish.— Per. 
berry  roundish;  seeds  kernels,  four. 
Species.   The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Duruntia  Pfu- 
mierif  Smooth  Durantia,  seu  Castorea  repens,  nttive  of 
South  Ainerica^2)uran<M  EUinOt  ElUna,  seu  Jasmi- 
num,  native  of  Jamaica. 
DUR  ATE  (Afttt.)  an  epiUiet  for  a  hard  soimd,  which  natu- 
rally ofl^ds  the  ear. 
DURATION  ('ATrf.)  the  continuance  of.  the  existence  of 
things  abstractedly  considered,  which  is  the  same  as  abso* 
lute  time. 

DuBATiotr  ^  m  ecAjue  (Attnm.)  the  time  that  the  sun  or 

momi,  or  uiy  part  of  them,  remains  eclipsed  or  darkened. 
DU'RDEN  (Archaol.)  a  coppice  or  thicket  in  avidley. 
DU'HESS  (Law)  an  unjusc  imprisonment,  in  which  a  person 

is  restrained  of  his  liberty  contrary  to  law.   2  Inst.  483. 
DU'RIO  {Bot.)  a  large  tree  growing  in  Malabar,  which  bears 
a  firuit  as  big  as  a  melon.   Raii  Hist.  Plant.   A  gentu  of 
planu.  Class  18  Pohdelphia,  Order  4  Polyandria. 
Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Con. ;?fffa/s 
five.—  STAM.^laments  subulate ;  anthers  twisted. — Pist. 
germ  roundish ;  style  bristle  form. — Per.  pome  roundish ; 
seeds  large. 

Species.   The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  die — Durio  xibe^ 
thinus,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
DUROIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from  Phil.  Du 
Roi,  Class  6  Hexandria,  Order  1  Moitogynia. 
Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  one-Jeaved. — CoR.  mo- 
Dopetalous. — Stau.  ^filaments  none ;  anthers  six.— Pibt. 

germ  inferior;  style  filiform;  stigmas  two  Per.  pome 

globular;  Mo^cmany. 
Species.   The  sniffle  8[>ecies  is  a  tree,  as  the-^Durotii  Er- 
copila,  native  of  Surinam. 
DU'RSLEY  (Archaol.)  an  old  word  for  dry  blows,  or  blows 
without  wounding  or  bloodshed.  j  - 
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l)][TSTT/bo<  {Com.)  a  name  for  aforeigo  trad^  or  pedlar,  or 

one  who  has  no  settled  habitation. 
DU'TCHY  {Polit.)  aseignory  or  lordsliip  established  in  Great 

Britain  by  the  King  under  that  titlei  with  leveral  privileges, 

honours,  &c. 

DuTCHY  court  (Law)  a  court  wherein  all  matters  belonging  to 

the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster  are  decided  by  the  decree  of  the 

Chancellor  of  that  court. 
DUTY  {Com.)  that  which  is  paid  by  way  of  custom  or  due 

on  merchandise  in  ^neral. 
Duty  {MU.)  that  which  enters  into  the  functions  of  a  soldier 

to  do. 

DUU'MVIRI  lAttt.)  extraordinary  officers  in  the  Roman  re- 
public, so  called  from  their  number  duo,  two ;  they  were , 
chosen  for  different  purposes,  as.  Duumviri  Perduellonis 
judicandi  causa  t  Duumviri  navalfS }  Duumviri  ad  cedem 
Junoni  Monetajaciundam,  &c.  Liv.  1. 1 ,  c.  26 ;  1.  9,  c.  30 ; 
1. 7,  c.  28,  &c. 

Duumviri  were  also  magistrates  in  the  colonies,  the  same  as 
the  consuls  at  Rome:  they 
were  sometimes  chosen  every 
five  years,  with  censorial 
power,  when  they  were  called 
QuinquenuaUs  j  and  when 
chosen  a  second  time,  Qjuin- 
qiunnale*  iterum,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  which  repre- 
sents die  reverse  of  a  medal  strnck  by  one  of  the  family 
of  die  iEbutii,  bearing  the  inscription,  Publio  AEBUTIO 
Cttio  JULIO  HfiRAC/id^  II  ViR»  QUInqoeooalibus 
ITERum. 

DWALE  (fiof.)  die  Atropa  Bdladonna  of  Linnsus. 

DWARF  {Bat,)  an  epithet  for  any  planu  that  are  below  the 
ordinary  size  of  those  of  the  aame  genus. 

DYE  (Sport.)  or  Die,  a  small  cube  of  bone  or  ivoiy  with  six 
(aces,  marked  from  1  to  6. 

Dye  (Archil.)  1.  The  middle  of  the  pedestal,  or  that  part 
which  lies  between  the  base  and  the  cornice,  frequently 
made  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  or  dye.  2.  A' atone  of  a  cu- 
bical form,  placed  under  the  feet  of  a  atatae»  and  uodw  its 
pedestal,  to  raise  it  the  hjgher. 

DYERS,  Company  of  (Her.)  was  incorporated 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Their  arms  are, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,  "  Sable  a  chevron 
engrailed,  three  madder  bags  argentf  banded 
and  corded  or.** 

Dyer's  weed  (Bot.)  vide  Dier's  Weed. 

DY'KE-REED  (Law)  or  Difke  Reeve,  an  officer  that  hath 
the  care  and  oversight  ot  the  dykes  and  drains  in  fenny 
countries:  he  is  mentioned  in  statute  16. 17  Car.  2,  c.  11. 

DYNA'MICS  (Mech.)  the  science  of  moving  powers,  parti- 
cularly of  the  motion  of  bodies  that  mutually  act  on  one 
another. 

DY'NAMIS  (Med.)  force,  or  power,  is  defined  by 

Galen  an  efficient  cause  or  substance. 

DYNA'STES  (Ant.)  ^l"«r«,  a  governor  or  ruler,  next  to  a 
tetrarch  of  any  place.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  c.  12 ;  Suet,  in  Tib. 
c.  26;  Athen.l.  4,  p.  174-. 

DY'NASTY  (Chron.)  Sifu^tU,  from  A«<iriK,  a  ruler;  a  series 
of  priaees  wtio  have  reigned  successively  in  any  particular 
line  or  family,  especially  applied  to  the  Egyptian  kings. 

DYNCVMETEE  (Mech.)  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
power  of  animal  bodies. 

DYCKfA  {Chrm.)  a  circulating  vessel  with  two  ears,  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  man  standing  with  his  arms  a  kembo. 

DYSi^STHE'SIA  (Med.)  Sw»iv»crU,  from/vt,  difficult,  and 
luHeffMu.  to  feel ;  an  impaired  feeling. 

Dybjesthesia,  in  CuUetCs  Uf^eat,  is  an  order  of  diseases,  in 
'  the  Class  Localct. 

DYSANAGOtiiOS  (Med.)  from  ^  and  mt^v**  to  remove;  an 
epithet  for  viscous  matter,  which  it  is  difficult  to  expectorate. 


DYSCATAF0nA(Af«i2.)  from;(iand««v»m«,toawaUow 
adifficulty  of  swallowing,  wl^ch  pardcularly  attends  amise 

madness. 

DYSCINE'SI A  (Med.)  from  Ai,  difficult,  and  m*^,  to  move  • 

imperfect  motion.  - 
DYSCINE'SI^,  an  order  of  diseaiea  in  Cyfea*! 

under  the  Class  Locales. 
DYSCHASIA  (Med.)  i^MfmrU,  from       difficult,  and 

^vjiu,  to  mix ;  intemperature ;  an  undue  mixture  of  the 

fluids  that  is  inconsistent  with  health. 
DY'SCRITOS  (Med.)  S^^f^rnt  from  ^,  difficult,  aw)  «prH, 

crisis ;  difficult  to  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  or  brtrngbt  to  an 

imperfect  crisis. 
DY'SECOIA  (Med.)  ttma  Av,  difBcult,  and 

to  hear;  difficulty  of  hearing. 
DYSE'LCES  (Med.)  from  A*,  difficult,  and  iuwr, 

an  ulcer ;  an  epithet  for  such  ulccn  a*  are  difficult  to  cmre. 
DYSEMETUS  (Med.)  from  Af,  difficult,  and  twm,  to  vomit ; 

an  epithet  for  a  person  who  is  with  difficult  made  to  v<Hnit. 
OYSENTE'RIA  (Med.)  ANrim^,,  fromA<,  difficult,  and 

Ttfet^  the  intestines ;  Dysentery,  a  difficulty  or  dbtvrbance 

in  the  intestines,  which  impedes  their  functions,  and  is  at^ 

tended  with  exulceration.    Hippocrat.  wtfi  wmt,  Aret.  de 

Caus.  et  Sign.  Morb.  diuturn.  1.  2,  c.  9;  Celt.  1.      c  15; 

Cal.  Aurel.  de  Morb.  Chronic.  L  4,  c.6 ;  GaL  Dtf,  Med,  Foes. 
Dysenteria,  in  Cullen's  Nosolojgjff  is  a  genus  of  diseases, 

Class  Pyraaax  Order  Prq^uvta, 
DYSEPULOTOS  {Med.)  Jbriri(A«n«.  from  Ac,  difficult,  and 

KAii,  a  scar ;  an  epithet  for  an  ulcer  which  is  difficult  to  be 

healed. 

DYSH^MORRHOIS  (Med,)  from  Jit,  difficult,  and  «<. 

fMflWc  the  bloody  piles ;  suppression  of  the  bleeding  piles. 
DYSHE^CES  IMed.)  vide  Duttket. 
DYSIATOS  (Med.)  AwiWnt,  firom  At,  difficult,  and  to 

cure ;  an  epithet  for  a  disorder  that  is  diffictdt  to  be  cured. 
DYSMENORRHCE'A  (Med.)  from  A,  and  ^y*y<Mf,  the 

menses ;  a  difficult  or  painful  menstruation. 
DYSO'DES  (Med.)  ArJAt,  from  Ac,  bad,  and  «C*>  to  smeH; 

an  epithet  signifying  fetid.    It  is  aUo  applied  by  G^en 

and  Paulus  .^ineta  to  a  particuhu*  malagma.  Hippoe. 

Prorrhet.  1. 1 ;  Gal.  de  Com.  Med,  per  Gen.  L  7,  e.  IS; 

j^ginet.  1.  7,  c.  18. 
DYSCVPIA  (Med.)  from  A«,  difficult,  and  i^,  an  eye,  diffi- 

culty  of  sight;  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology, 

Class  Locates,  Order  Dysasthena.  • 
DYSORE'XIA  (Med.)  ^ur^t/«,  from  Ai,  bad,  and  ;K<«,  ap. 

petite ;  a  bad  or  depraved  appetite. 
D  YSO  REXI^,  an  order  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology, 

Class  Locales. 
DYSPEPSIA  (Med.)  Am^M,  from  A(,  difficult,  and 

to  coDcoct ;  indigestion. 
Dyspepsia  ia  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  Class 

Neuroses^  Order  Adymmiee. 
DYSPERMATI'SMOS  (Med.)  from  A«.  difficult,  andn^f^ 

semen ;  a  difficult  miission  of  the  semen ;  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Cullen's  Nonlogy,  Clan  LoctUes,  Order  E^^idieses. 
DYSPHA'GIA  (Med.)  from  A(,  difficult,  and  fii?*,  to  eat; 

a  difBculty  of  deglutidon. 
DYSPHO'NIA  (Med.)  from  Ac^  difficult,  and  ^  die  voice ; 

a  difficulty  of  speech. 
DYSPNCE'A  (Med.)  AcirrM,  from  At,  difficult,  and 

to  breathe ;  difficult  respiration.    Hippocrat.  1, 3,  a|rfi.  26 ; 

GaL  Com.  in  Hippocrat.  et  Def.  Med. 
Dyspncea  is  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Cullen's  Nosology^  Clan 

Neuroses,  Order  Spasmi. 
DY'SPNOON  (Med.)  vide  Dytpneea. 
DYSRACHITIS  (Med.)  Ar^xt««  a  pUuster.  Gal,  de  Com. 

Med.  per  Gen.  1. 5,  c.  3. 
DYSTHERAPE^NTOS  (Med.)  ArVnrv**,  from  At  and 

lifMnWf.toheal;  difficult  to  heal. 
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DVSTO'CIHA  (MeiL)  flrom  Af,  difficult,  aad  ranw,  to  bring 

forth ;  difficult  labour,  or  child-birth. 
DYSTC£<:HIASIS  {Med.)  A^xUk.  from      difficult,  and 

rMxvf ,  order ;  aa  irr^ular  disposition  of  the  hairs  in  the 

eyelids. 

DYSU'RIA  [Med.]  Awmm,  from  Jk  difficult  or  painful,  and 
lift,  urine ;  a  painful  discharge  of  urine,  by  reason  of  the 


sharpneM  of  the  water,  and  the  inflamnuBon  w  emdeen^ 

tion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Dysuria  is  a  ffenus  of  disease*  in  CnBffl'f  Natehgyt  Oaia 

Localea,  Order  Epifchnes. 
DYTI'SCUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  coleopterous 

order,  having  setaceous  antenruet  six  feelers,  and  the  hind 

legs  natatorii,  or  formed  for  swimming. 


E. 


EAR 

£.  ^Ant.)  as  an  abbreviation  stands  forest,  Stc.  [vide  Abbre- 
motions']    As  a  numeral  stood  for  250. 

£.  (Z^to)  vide  Abbrematioiu. 

E.  (Her.)  the  Fess  Point  in  an  escutcheon. 

£.  (Miu.)  a  name  for  particular  notes  in  the  gamut,  as  E 
Jtat,  tlw  minor  seventh  of  F,  and  the  second  flat  intro- 
duced in  modulating  by  fourths  from  the  natural  diatonic 
mode. 

E.  [Log.)  stands  for  propositions  which  are  universal  n^a- 

tives.    Tvide  Logic] 
E.G.  {Abh,)  £jtfmp/i  -;r(iita,  i.e.  for  example. 
EA'GLE  (Orn.)  a  well-known  bird  of  prey,  which  has  been 

described  under  the  ancient  name  of  aqutla.  [vide  Afuila  ] 

Linnseus  has  classed  this  bird  under  the  genus  Falco.  [vide 

Falco] 

Eagle  (Her.)  as  a  bearing  is  reckoned  as 
hoDoorable  among  the  birds  as  the  lion  is 
among  the  beasts.  It  is  commonly  repre- 
sented displayed  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample. "  He  beareth /wr  >%Mtf  in  chief  or, 
an  eagl«  displayed,  saue,  beaked  and 
l^ge^  charged  on  the  breast  with 

two  chevronds  argent  /  in  base  paly  of  six,  erminois  and 
axure."  These  are  the  arms  of  the  A'Court  &mily.— 
WhUe  Eagle,  a  Polish  order  of  knighthood,  instituted  in 
]  325  by  Uladislaus  V.  The  knights  of  this  order  were 
distinguished  by  a  ^old  chain  with  a  silver  eagle  crowned. 
— Black  Eagle,  a  similar  order  instituted  in  1701  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  on  his  being  crowned  in  1701.  The 
kni^ts  of  this  order  wore  a  olack  eagle  suspended  from 
an  orange-coloured  ribbon. 

"Eagi-k  (Attron.)  a  northern  coostellation. 

£  A'GLES  (Com.)  a  base  coin  formerly  current  in  Ireland. 

EAGLE-STONE  (JVa/.)  vide^/i/«. 

EA'GLET  {Her.)  a  young  eagle;  the  name  by  which  die 
eagle  is  blazoned  when  there  is  more  than  one  in  the 
escutcheon. 

EALDERMAN  {Archaol.)  vide  Alderman. 

EALE  {Zool.)  a  beast  in  India  the  size  of  a  horse  with  move* 
able  horns.    Plin,  1. 8,  c.  21 . 

EALHO'RDA  {Lata)  the  privilege  of  selling  ale  and  beer. 

EAJR  {Anat.)  auris,  the  oraan  of  hearing,  is  divided  into  ex- 
iei-nal  and  intemal.~Tne  fxtemo/  ear,  otherwise  called 
Auricula,  comprehends  all  that  lies  without  the  external 
oriBce  of  the  meatus  auditoriut ;  and  the  Internal  all  that 
within  the  cavity  of  the  Os  Temporis. 
Hie  External  Ear  lias  two  portions,  the  upper  one  large 
and  solid,  c^ed  Pinna,  or  wing,  and  the  lower  one  small 
and  soft,  called  the  Tibia,  or  lobe.   The  parts  of  the 
Pinna  axe — The  Helix,  the  large  folded  border.— The 
A'nteh^ix,  a  large  oblong  eminence. — The  Tragus,  the' 
small  anterior  protuberance  below  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  Hdixt  and— The  Antitragui  he\ow  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  AnlikeUx,  The  cavity  formed  by  the 


EAR 

extremities  of  the  Helix  and  Antihelix  is  called  oonrAa  i 
the  hollow  in  the  middle  is  the  Alvearium. 
The  Internal  Ear  is  divided  into  the  Meatus  Auditorius,  a 
conduit  about  an  inch  in  length. — Membrana  Ttmpani, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  Meatus.^Tympanum,  a  drum  or 
barrel,  a  cavity  behind  the  Membrana  Tympani,  formed 
by  the  four  bones  Malleus,  Incus,  StapeSj  and  Os  Orbi- 
adare.—Eustachian  tube,  which  goes  from  the  Tympa- 
num.— Ijibyrinthf  which  terminates  the  Tympanum,  and 
consists  of  the  three  parts ;  the  anterior  called  the  CocA- 
lea,  the  middle  called  the  Vestibalum,  and  the  posterior, 
which  are  semicircular  canals.  The  muscles  of  the  ear 
are  either  common  or  proper ;  the  common  muscles  are 
tiie^AttoUen*  Aurem,  Anterior  Auris,  and  Retraheniet 
auriSf  which  move  the  whole  ear.  The  proper  are  the 
Hdida  Major  and  Minor,  Tragiau,  and  AHlitragictu, 
and  Transversut  Auris,  besides  uiose  of  the  internal  ear 
the  Laxatar  TVnipam,  Pensor  Tympanit  and  Stapedius. 
The  nerves  of  the  external  ear  are  branches  of  the  Ner- 
vtu  awiittmut  ttunut  those  of  the  internal  brimcfaes  of 
the  Nervus  auditoriut  mollis. 

Ear  {Man.)  a  horse  is  sud  to  hare  a  brisk  hardy  ear  when 
he  carries  it  pointed  forwards  in  travelling. 

EA'R-WIG  {Ent.)  a  weU-koown  insect,  the  ForfiaOa  of 
Lioncus. 

EA'R-WORT  {Bot.)  the  Hedyoiis  auricularia  of  Linnseus, 
so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  deafness. 

EA'RED  (Bot,)  auritus,  auriatlatus  ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf, 
leaflet,  and  frond  having  an  appendage. 

EA'RINGS  (Mar.)  small  ropes  to  fasten  the  comers  of  a 
sail  to  its  respective  yard.  Reef  Earing*  diSfer  from  the 
common  Earings,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  spliced  to  the 
cringle,  but  the  former  are  rove  through  the  cringle. 

EARPTES  (Min.)  the  blood-stone. 

EARL  ( Her.)  a  title  of  nobility  between  a  marquis  and  a 

viscount. — Earl  Marshal,  an  officer  who  has  the  care  and 

direction  of  funeral  solemnities.    This  office  belongs,  by 

hereditary  right,  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
EARL'S  Coronet  (Her.)  has  no  flowers  raised 

above  the  circle  like  that  of  a  duke  and 

miu'quis,  but  only  points  rising,  and  a  pearl 

on  each  of  them  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
EAR'NEST  (Larv)  money  advanced  to  bind 

the  parties  to  the  perrnmance  of  a  verbal 

barntn. 

EARTH  (Chem.)  was  formerly  considoed  to  be  one  of  the 
four  elements  of  which  the  whole  system  of  the  material 
world  was  composed.  Earth  is  now  the  name  for  such 
substances  as  have  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  that  are  incom- 
bustible and  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  the  specific  gravity 
being  under  5,  as  lime,  barytea,  Ac  [vide  Chemistri/) 
Earuis  are  dUtinguished  according  to  the  ingrecUent  which 
enters  into  their  compoution,  into  aluminous,  argiUa- 
ceous,  calcareous,  &c.  r\r\n]/> 
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Earth  seated  {Med.)  a  name  for  little  cakes  of  bolar  earth, 
«4iich  are  stamped  with  impresuoDs.  They  were  formerly 
esteemed  as  absorbents,  but  are  now  fallen  into  disuse.  ' 

Earth  {Ge^.)  the  habitable  globe,  the  gmeral  divisions  of 
which  are  und  and  water,    ^de  Geography] 

Earth  [Astron.)  one  of  the  primary  planets,  marked  by  the 
astronomical  character  0,  which,  according  to  the  Ptole- 
maic system,  is  immoveable  in  die  centre  of  the  system ; 
but,  according  to  that  of  Copernicus,  moves  from  West  to 
East,  80  as  to  occasion  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
and  also  annually  with  its  whole  mass  round  the  sun,  so  as 
to  cause  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasonis.  [vide  A^ronomv'] 

EA'RTH-NUT  {Bot.)  the  Arachis  of  Linnteus,  so  called 
from  its  pods,  or  nuts,  which  ripen  under  ground.  These 
nuts  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  oU. — Earth-peat  the 
Lttthyrtu  ampkicarpot  of  Irinnsnu,  an  annual,  lo  called 
because  ft  bears  its  fruit  under  ground. 

EA'RTH- WORM  {Ent)  a  vell-known  animal,  whidi  is  com- 
monly denominated  an  inaect,  but  in  the  Liimean  i^stem 
is  the  genus  of  a  distinct  class,  namely,  the  lAOiArumt  a 
genus  m  the  Class  Vermett  Order  IttteOim, 

EA'RTH-BAGS  (Fort.)  vide  Bags. 

EASE  {Mar.)  a  terra  used  in  some  sea-phrases,  as  **  Ease 
the  ship/*  i.  e.  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lee-side.  "  Ease 
oiF,"  Slacken  any  rope  that  is  formed  into  a  tackle. 

Ease  {Mil.)  a  term  used  in  military  phrases,  as  "  Stand  at 
Ease"  a  command  to  draw  the  right  foot  back,  and  brine 
the  weight  of  the  body  upon  it.  "  Ease  arms,"  a  command 
to  drop  the  rifht  hand  to  the  full  extent  of  the  arm. 

£  A'SEL  {Paint)  a  wooden  frame  on  which  a  painter  sets  the 
cloth,  &C.  to  be  painted.— £as0f^pue»,  such  small  jneces 
as  are  painted  on  the  easel. 

EA'SEMENT  (Late)  a  service  which  one  neighbour  has  of 
another ;  as  a  way  through  his  ground,  a  sink,  &c 

EAST  ^Astrm.)  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  hori- 
zon situated  between  North  and  South  on  the  side  where 
the  sun  rises, 

EA'STER  (CAron.)  a  solemn  festival,  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  in  all  probability 
•derived  from  the  East,  the  point  of  the  sun  rising,  as  em- 
blematic of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  [vide  Chronology'X 

EA'STER-OFFERINGS  {Ecc.)  or  Eatter  Dues,  money  paid 
to  the  jparBon  of  a  parish  at  Easter. 

EASTERLING  {Ntm,)  a  money  cmned  by  Richard  II.  in 
the  East,  which  ii  suppoaed  by  some  to  have  g^ven  rise  to 
the  present  name  of  Sterling. 
'  EAT  inde  sine  die  (Law)  "  l«t  him  go  witliout  day  or  trial ;" 
words  used  on  the  acquittal,  &c.  of  a  defendant,  signifying 
to  be  dismissed. 

BAUdeluce  {Chem.)  Spiritus  Ammonise  sucdnatus. 

Ead  {MU.)  or  Buvage  d^Eau,  a  punishmmt  in  France  an- 
swering to  the  br^ul  and  vaater  system  pursued  in  the 
Enffliw  service. 

EAVES  {Ardiit.)  the  edges  of  the  roof  of  a  house  which 
overhangs  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
water. — Eave»4atk,  or  eaoes-ioard,  a  thick  feathw-edged 
board,  placed  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof,  for  nunng  the  bottom 
of  the  first  course  4»f  slates  above  Uie  slojung  plane  the 
roof. 

EAVES-DRO'PPER  (Loto)  one  who  stands  under  the 
eaves  of  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  listenmg  to  what  passes 
within.  Such  persons  are  called  evil  members  of  the 
commonwealth,  in  Statute  of  Westminster  1,  c.  33. 

EAUX  meres  {Ckem.)  the  water  which  remains  after 
first  boiling  of  saltpetre,  in  distinction  from  the  petites 
Eaux,-  the  water  which  remains  afkw  the  boiling  of  the 
saltpetre  to  a  still  greater  degree. 

EBB  (Nat.)  the  retirement  or  going  away  of  the  tide. 

EBDOMADA'RIUS  {Ecc)  a  we^buiuuii  w  officer  in  ca- 
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thedral  churches,  appointed  weekly,  to  overlook  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service. 

EBENA'STER  (Bot.)  or  Ebenuntt  the  Ebony-Tieei  the 
Diospyros  ehen-aster  and  ebenum  of  Umueus. 

E'BENtJM  {Bot.)  vide  Eben-aster, 

EBENUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  IKaddphitt, 
Order  4  Decandria, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  periatOh  one-leaved.— Coa. 
papilionaceous.— Stah.  JUaments  diadelphous  i  antkert 
roundish. — PisT.^tfrm  roundish;  style  capillar|r;  tt^ma 
acuminate.— p£R.  legume  ovate ;  seeds  single. 

Species,   The  two  species  ore  the  Ebenus  O'etica,  Cretan 
Ebony,  a  perennial ;  and  the  Ebenus  pinnata.  Pinnated 
Ebony,  a  biennial,  native  of  Barbary  apd  The  Levant. 
Ebkkus  is  also  the  name  of  the  AmerimHum  Ebenus  of  lii^ 

neeus. 

E'BEREMOTH  {ArdueoL)  in  Saxon  ebejiemonb,  downright' 
murder. 

E'BIONITES  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  m  the  second  century, 
who,  among  other  things,  deni^  the  Divinity  of  our 
Saviour.  Iren.  1.  3;  TertuU.  de  Prascript.  c  34;  Origeu. 
contra  Cek.  L  3 ;  Ejnphan.  Heeres.  SO ;  £»ieA.  Hitt,  EaUe, 
1.  S,  c.  81 ;  OjOat.  Milvat.  1.  4;  S.  August,  de  Heere*.; 
Hieron,  in  Lucifer.  PhUast.  c  37 ;  Theodor,  Haret. 
Pabular.  1. 2. 

EBI'SCUS  {Bot.)  vide  Hibiscus. 

E'BONY  (Bot.)  in  Latin  ebenum,  frofn  the  Hebrew  C3*JUn; 
a  sort  of  black  wood,  from  the  Ebony-tree,  or  the  Ebenus 
of  Liniueus. 

EBOUXEMENT  {Fort.)  the  crumbling  or  fiiUmg  away  df 
a  wall  or  rampart. 

EBRACTEATUS  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  any  peduncle  or 
raceme  that  is  without  a  bracte. 

EBRA'NLER  (Mil.)  French  for  to  shake  or  make  an  im- 
pression upon  an  enemy's  forces. 

EBRIECATUM  [Med.)  a  term  used  by  Paracdsus  to  de- 
note a  partial  pnvation  of  reason,  such  as  is  caused 
drunkenness,  or  by  the  infusion  of  any  supernatural  8[arit. 
Paracel.  Philos.  Sagac,  1.1. 

EBULLITION  {Chem.)  the  effervescence  which  arises  from 
the  mixture  of  an  acid  and  alkaline  liquor. 

E'BULUS  {Bat.)  the  SainAwM  e^i^  of  Linpseos. 

EC  ALCARAfTUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  coroUa  without  a 
spur. 

ECAPATLI  {Bot.)  the  Senna  orientalis. 

ECASTAPHYLLUM  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Dal^ 
bergia  of  Linnaeus. 

ECBASIS  iRhet.)  ¥^8m-k,  from  Xtfimlfm,  to  go  out;  ngnifies 
literally  Uie  event ;  and  is  «|^]ied  to  those  parts  of  the  pro- 
flemium  in  which  the  orator  treats  of  things  acccHrding  to 
their  events  or  consequences.  Quntif.  1.  S,  c.  10 ;  Aptm, 
Art.  Rhet.  apud.  Aid.  p.  682. 

E^BOLE  (Rhet.)  hfi^,  a  digression,  or  a  figure  of  ^>eech 
wherein  the  narrator  introduces  some  other  person  speak- 
uig  in  his  own  words.  Longin.  1. 3,  c.  SO;  Hermcg.  Pro* 
gymn,  c.  3. 

EcBOLK  {Mug,)  a  change  in  the  enhatmonic  genua  of  the 
Greek  music,  when  a  chord  ms  accidentally  denied  five 
Diesis  thme  its  wdinarv  |Htch. 

ECBOLICA  {Med)  Medicines  irtiidi  procure  abortion. 

ECBOOJUM  (Bot.)  the  Jutticia  ecboSum. 

ECBRA'SMATA  {Med.)  iMfifirftMrm,  from  htfifun-m,  to  cast 
out  as  the  sea  does;  fiery  pustides  breaking  out  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  GaL  Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat.j  Myrep. 
de  Emplast.  sect.  10,  c  64 ;  Gorr.  Defin,  Med. ;  Foes. 
CEconom.  Hippocrat. 

ECBRA'SMUS  {Med.)  to  be  very  hot;  fermenta- 

tion. 

ECBYRSaMATA  {Med.)  iMfi^frm/Mtrm,  from        a  skin; 
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motnbenuieM  of  the  bones  at  the  joinu.  Gal.  Com,  in 
Uippoerat.  de  Art, ;  Foes.  (Econotn.  Hipjioc'mt. 

BGCATHA'RTICA  {Med.)  from  K«f«<>«,  to  cleanse;  medi- 
cinenmpHed  to  the  win  to  open  its  pores.  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

SCCE  HOMO  (Paint.)  the  name  of  any  painting  which  re- 
presents our  Saviour  given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate. 

ECCE'NTRIC  (Aslron.)  vide  Excentncity. 

BCHINOMELOCA'CTUS  {Bot.)  the  Cacttu  moUnttnt  of 
Linnseut. 

ECCHYLCVMA  (Med,)  I«x»^/hs  from  jg^j^  juice;  an 

extraetioo. 
ECCHY'MATA  (Med.)  vide  Ecbrasmata. 
ECCHYMCVMA  (Med.)  or  Ecckt/momt  ixx,ofbm(Mt,  Ux/i/Mfn, 

ftook  *»x^t  to  pour  out ;  a  bruise,  or  a  disorder  in  the 
-aofierfidbd  parts  of  the  body,  wheo,  by  a  contusion,  the 

capillary  vessels  are  broken,  the  fluids  therein  contained 

are  extnvasated ;  and  the  colour  of  the  part  becomes  livid 

or  brown.    Hippocrat.  Mr'.  iVrp;  Gal.  Ex^ts.  /  OriSas.  de 

Morb.  Curttt.  1.  3.  c  29 ;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  11 ; 

Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat, 
BCCHYMaSIS  (Med.)  vide  Ecckymoma. 
ECCLE'SIA  (Law)  literally  signi&s  a  church,  but  is  used 

by  Fitriierbert  in  the  sense  of  a  parsonage. 
ECCLE'SIA  SCULPTU^A  (AnAaol.)  the  image  of  a 

church  cut  out  or  cast,  which  used  formerly  to  be  kept  as 

a  relio.   Mon.  An^.  torn.  3,  p.  309. 
ECCLE'SIAKS^Cftv.)  an  epithet  formerly  given  to  those 

who  stood  up  for  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  church  in 

opposition  to  the  civil  power. 
ECCLESIA'STES  (Bibl.)  a  book  in  the  Scriptures,  [vide 

Canon] 

EGCLESIA'STICAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs  to 
the  disci^ne  and  rites,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Chuncli. — 
Ecdetiagtical  or  Spiritual  Courts  are  various,  namely,  the 
Archdeacons'  Court,  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Peculiars, 
the  Prer<^aUve,and  the  Court  of  Delegates,  [vide  Courtf 
Sfc.'] — Ecclesiattical  corporatioitf  a  corporation  conusting 
of  spiritual  persons. 

ECCLGSIA'STIC  (Eee.)  a  clergyman  or  minister  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

ECCI/ESIA'STICUS  (Bi^)  an  apociyphal  book  of  Scrip- 

-  tate.   [vide  Canon] 

ECCLI'SIS  4Med.)  SMtAint,  from  iwAiw,  to  bend ;  a  luxation 

or  a  ncenion  of  a  bone  from  its  proper  place. 
E^CO  (AftM.)  an  Italian  word  signifying,  in  music  books, 

the  repetition  of  any  part  of  a  song  in  a  low  or  soft  man- 

n«r,  in  imlti^on  of  a  real  or  noturaTecho. 
E'CCOPE  (Med.)  the  same  as  Excieion. 
BCCCyPEUS  (.Surf.)  from  hauKrm,  to  cut  out ;  a  knifo  used 

by  the  andents  for  cutting  out  bones,  parUcularly  of  the 

head.  Cd.  1. 4,  c.  8 ;  Gal.  Itagog.  Fin.  Med, ;  PaiU,  JEgi- 

net.  i  1.  6,  c.  90 ;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 
BCCOPROTICA  (Med.)  fnm  *iirt^t  aung ;  mild  cathartics 

which  reach  no  &rthw  than  the  intestines.  Act.  tie  Mdk. 

Med.  1.  3,  c.  8. 
ECCRIMOLOGICA  (Med.)  from  i»cp«,  to  secrete ;  that 

paA  of  medicine  whicn  treats  iHi  the  doctrine  of  excreUons. 
E^CCRISIS  (Med.)  imiffH,  from  Impw,  to  secrete;  the  se- 

cffUon  of  excrementitious  matter. 
FCDICUS  (Ant.)  a  proctor  or  attorney  fiv  t  cmporation, 

who  pn^ects  the  interests  of  the  body. 
EVDORA  (Med.)  ixJitpK,  from  ^f,  to  excoriate;  excoria- 

(ion  in  general,  but  particularly  of  the  urethra. 
ECHANTIIXCyN  (Mil.)  Trench  for  the  plank  which  is 

covered  on  one  side  with  iron,  and  serves  to  finish  the 

mouldings,  &c.  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
BCHAPE*  (Man.)  the  name     a  horse  bred  from  a  stallion 

■nd  a  mare  of  difierent  breeds  and  different  countries. 
■  iECHARPB/  (Gutm.)  as  battre  en  echarpe,  i,  e.  to  fire  ob- 
liquely. ... 
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ECH£C(VLLON  (Med.)  ixf^^J^,  a  gintinoiie  medicine. 
ECHEI'A  (Mus.)  nxfU,  vases  used  omong  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  their  theatres,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting 

the  sound  of  the  voices.    Vkruv.  I.  1,  c.  1. 
E'CHELON  (Mil.)  signifies,  literally,  a  ladder;  but  in  ap- 
plication to  military  tactics,  it  signifies  the  movement  m 
which  each  division  follows  the  otha>,  like  the  steps  of  a 
ladder. 

ECHEMYTHIA  (Aat.)  Ix^f^  the  five  Tears'  silence 
imposed  by  Pythagoras  on  bis  sdudars.  AuL  GdL  LI, 

c.  9. 

ECHENE'IS  (Ich.)  the  Sea-Lampiey,  a  fish  that  sticks  to 

the  keels  of  ships.  • 
ECHE'T^  (Eni!)  Grasshoppers. 
ECHETRCKSIS  (Bot.)  White  Brieny. 
ECHEVI'N  (Polit,)  French  for  a  magistrate  elected  by  Uie 

tnliabitauts  of  a  city  or  town  to  take  care  of  their  common 

concerns. 
ECHI'DNY  (Zod.)  the  Viper. 

E'CHINATE  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  the  seeds  of  plants  that 
are  rou^  and  jnickly ;  also  for  the  pericarp.  As  in  Datwa 
stramomum. 

G'CHINEIS  (M.)  the  Sucking  Fish,  a  genus  of  fidies  of 
the  Thoracic  Oraer,  having  a  fat  n^cedneod  and  a  naked 
body.  This  fish  inhabits  tne  Mediterranean  seas,  and  ad- 
heres by  its  head  so  fiut  to  other  fish,  and  to  the  udes  of 
vessels,  that  it  is  often  removed  with  difficulty. 

ECHINOME'TRA  (Ick.)  'tx0*P>mrfMt  a  lar^  sort  of  Sea- 
urchto.   Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  1. 4,  c  5 ;  P/m.  31. 

ECHINCVPHORA  (Jck.)  asort  of  sheU-fish. 

EoHiNOFUoBA  (Bfrf.)  «  geuus  of  ploutSy  Class  5  JPmtaiiAis, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  umhd  universal, — CoR.  umverisal 
difibrm.-— Stam.  filamenU  five;  aidher*  roundish.— 
PisT.  germ  c^iloog;  ^gmoM  simple^— Fob.  none ;  tuds 
oblong. 

Species.   The  species  are  perennials,  as  the—Echinoji^ora 
spinosaf  Prictcly  Sea-Parsnip,  seu  Erithmum,  native  of 
Europe. — Eckinoj^ra  tenut^ia,  seu  Pastituea,  Fine- 
leaved  Sea-Parsnip,  native  of  Apulia. 
EcHiHOPHORA  is  also  the  Camalis  daucbides  of  Lionseus. 
E'CHINOPS  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chus  19  Syngenesia, 
Order  5  Polygamta-Segregaia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  common.— Cor.  one-petalled.— 
Stau.  ^filament*  five ;  authert  cylindric. — Pist.  germ 
oblong;  style  Slitonnt  ^igmat  double.— Pas.  ntme; 
swdlf        ;  receptacle  common.  ^ 

^peeiet,  loe  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Eehim^ 
oAarocephabut  Carduut,  Chalcmos,  sea  Chanudeon, 
Great  Globe  lliistle,  native  of  the  South  of  Eunwe. — 
Echinops  spuunust  seu  Cardunt,  Thorny-headed  Globe 
Hustle,  native  of  Egyp^ — Echinopt  rUro,  Ritro,  seu  Cro~ 
codyUum^  Small  Globe  Thistle ;  but  the  Eckinops  strigo- 
sue,  Scabiosa,  sen  Spina,  Annual  Globe  Thistle,  is  an 
annu^,  and  native  or  Spain.  Dod.  Pempt.;  Bauh.Pin.; 
Park.Theat.i  Toum.  Inst. 
EcHiHOFS  is  also  a  species  of  the  Carthamnus  and  the 

Ralandia,  &c. 

ECHIKOPTHA'LMIA  (Med.)  from         a  hedgehog,  and 

i^UxpuXf  an  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 
ECHI'NOPUS  (Bot.)  ix^int,  a  pricklv  plant;  so  called 

because  it  resembles  the  feet  of  the  hedge-hog,  from  i^^* 

a  hedge-hog,  and  wit,  a  foot.   Hta.  1. 11,  c.  8. 
EcBiNOPiTS,  in  the  Linneau  tyttem,  the  fcAmopi  ^Aarth 

cephaUu,  &c. 

ECHINORY'NCHUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  of  tiie 
Chus  Vermes,  Order  Jntetttna,  having  a  round  body  and  a 
cylindrical  retractile  proboscis.  Worms  of  this  tribe  are 
found  fixed  very  fimuy  to  the  viscera  of  oUier  animals. 
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instead  of  feet;  so  called,  *«t^  r«  or  rt»/^»«,  becawe 
it  contracts  itself  when  it  is  touched.  Ariitot.  Hitt,  Anfm. 
1 4,  c.  45,  &c. ;  Varro.  de  LaU  Line.  1. 4 ;  Plin*  1. 9,  c.  SI ; 
JElian.  Hut.  Anim,  1.  7,  c.  33;  PhU.  de  Solert.  Anim,\ 
Oppian.  Halieut.  1.  2,  t.  225 ;  Cattiodor.  Varr.  1. 3,  ep.  48. 

Echinus,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
Vermes,  Order  MoUutca,  having  a  roundish  body  corered 
with  a  bony  sutured  crust.  It  is  called,  in  English,  Sea- 
urchin  ;  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  seas,  and  has  been  found 
•■  frequently  in  a  fossil  state. 

EcHiNDS  (Boi.)        AUamanda  caikartica  lAnnxMEt 

Echinus  {Archit.)  a  membor  or  ornament  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  Ionic  capital.    Vitrwo.  I.  3,  c  3 ;  Bald.  Lex.  V^ruv. 

E'CHII  FACIE  (Bof.)  the  Anchuia  angttttyUtaoXVmiMya. 

ECHIOI'DES  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Lycoptit  of  Lin- 
neeus. 

ECHION  {Bot.)  vide  Edumm. 

ECHI'TES  {Bot.)  a  genos  of  plants,  Chus  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  6ve-parted. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.— STAH.^Zii«eii<(  five ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  two;        mUbrm ;  ^^nm  oblong. — Per.  Jbllicles 

■  two;  HMttrmany. 

Species.  The  spedes  ere  shmbi,  as  the— £c&tt«  bifiora, 
seu  Apo^um,  naUve  of  the  Caribee  Islands. — EchUes 

■  ci/AereOa,  seu  Nerhm  Elites  scholarist  seu  Lignum, 
Oval-leaved  Echites,-or  Savannah  Flower,  native  of  the 
East  Indies. — Eckitet  cottptes,  seu  Kamelti-vallif  native 
of  the  Society  Islands. 

EcHiTES  is  also  the  Carissa  agendas  of  Linnseus. 
ECHIUM,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  pluits.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  five-parted, — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stau. ^filaments  five;  anthers  obloiur. — Pist. 
germs  four ;  Hyie  filiform ;  tt^mat  obtuse. — Psb.  seeds 

four. 

Species.   The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the — Echium  frvti- 
cosum,  seu  Buglosmm,  Shrubby  \^per  Bugloss,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— fsAfttm  Italicum,  seu  Lycop- 
sis.  Wall- Vipers*  Buglost,  native  of  Italy. — Echium 
giganiium.  Gigantic  Vipers*  Bugloss.   But  the  Echium 
xm^aret  Common  Vipers'  Btt^oss,  and  the  Echium 
'  strtctum.  Upright  Veers'  Bugkm,  are  biennials. 
Echium  is  also  the  Lya^a*  echium  of  Linnseus. 
ECHO  {Myth.)  is  ff^led  by  the  poets  to  have  been  an  airy 
nymph,  who  returned  an  answer  in  the  toan^  that  were 
repeated. 

Echo  tArehit.)  a  term  mplied  to  vaults,  most  commonly  of 
the  elliptic  md  pondtouc  kind,  irtiich  used  to  redoiAle  the 
sounds.  ... 

Echo  {Poet.)  a  name  for  a  sort  of  verse  which  returns  die 
sound  of  the  last  syllable,  like  an  echo,  as  gratia  malis'lis. 

ECHO'METER  {Mas.)  a  rule  with  a  scale  divided  on  it, 
which  serves  to  measure  the  duration  and  len^  of  sounds. 

E'CHOS  (Med.)  Hx^,  a  sound;  is  taken  by  Hippocrates  for 

.  the  tinnitus  aurium,  a  ringing  in  Uie  ears. 

ECLA'MPSIA  {Med.)  vide  Edampm. 

ECLA'MPSIS  {Med.)  f«;>«/«4(t,  sienifies,  literally,  efful- 
gence; but  is  taken  for  the  Sdntiluirum  Mica,  i.e.  scin- 
tillations or  flashings  which  dart  from  the  eyes  of  epileptic 
patients.  Hippocrat.  Epid.  I.  6,  Stc. ;  Ctel.  Aurelian,  Tard. 
Pass.  1.  1,  c.  4. 

ECLE'CTIC  {Med.)  from  iKAn**,  to  select ;  an  epithet  for  a 
-  sect  of  physicians  who,  after  Archigeoes,  their  leader, 

selected  what  was  best  and  most  rational ;  hence  their  me- 
'  dicine  was  called  Eclectic  Medicine.   Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  30; 

Piin.  L  29,  c.  6  ;  Gal.  de  Omp.  Med.  sec.  Loc.  1.  8^c.  8  ;. 
•.  Or.  Med.  CoU.  I.  11 ;  Paul  Mg^n.  de  Re  Med.  1.  7,  c.  3., 
ECLE'CTICI  (Phil.)  t»AuriMi,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who 

professed  to  be  guided  by  no  particular  wet  or  ayttem,  but 
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to  embrace  whatever  appeared  to  themselves  as  beat. '  Koss, 

de  Sect.  Philos,].  S,c.uh. 

ECLl'CTOS  {Med.)  i*xiMTH,  from  ai(>;»,  to  lick;  alinctus^ 
or  soft  form  of  composing  a  medicine.  Gal.  de  Conm.  Med» 
sec.  Loc.  1.  7 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  2,  serm.  4,  c.  ji  ;  PauL  JSgjuti 
de  Re  Med.n,  c.n. 

KCLI'CrMA  (Med.)  vide  Eclictos.  .  . 

ECLIPSA'REON  (Mech.)  an  instrument  invented  by  Mr*. 
Ferguson,  for  showing  the  phstnomena  of  eclipses. 

ECLITSE  {Astron.)  in  Greek  ikAiia^^k.  ft-pm  i»Af^«,  to  fail; 
an  obscuration  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  of  .the  heav^y 
bodies.  An  eclipse  is  either  total  or  partiaL— Parfto/ 
eclipse  is  when  the  body  is  darkened  only  tn  part.— rTVita/ 
ecltpse  is  when  it  is  wholly  darkened.  An  eclipse  is  dis- 
tinguished, as  respects  toe  body,  into  lunar  and  ao\at«r 
Lunar  eclipse  is  the  depriving  the  moon  of  the  sun's  U^t 
by  the  interposition  of  Uie  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon. 
— iSo/ar  eclipse  is  the  privation  of  light  which  the  son 
suffers  in  regard  to  us  .by  the  interposition  of  the  moon 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth.    £vide  Astronomy] 

ECLI'PSIS  {Gram.)  MAfW«-l^  is  when  a  word  ia  waiuing  m 
a  sentence. 

ECLITTA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  19  ^genetia. 
Order  2  Ptdygamia-Superflua. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  common.— CoR.  compoimd  rayed. 
— ~St AM.  jUaments  (bur;  an<^«  cylindric— Pist.  germ 
oblong;  style  middling;  stigmas  two-cleft.— Prr.  seeds 
oblong ;  receptacle  flattlsh. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the— Edipta  panc' 
tata,  seu  Bellis,  Dotted  Stalked  Eclipta,  native  of 
Domingo. — Eclipta  prostata,  Trailing  Eclipta,  Ferbe- 
tina,  Micrdium,  seu  Chrysanthemum ;  but  the  Eclipta 
erecta,  seu  Eupatoriophalacronf  Upright  EcliptOi  a  bien- 
nial, is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
ECLI'PTIC  {Asiron.)  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  in  which 
the  sun  performs  his  apparent  annual  motion.   It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  zodiac, 
making  an  angle  with  the  Equinoctial  of  23  degrees  30 
minutes.   It  is  called  wMtmum,  the  Ecliptic,  berause  tbe 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  alwajv  happen  under  it.  In 
modem  astronomy  the  Ecliptic  is  the  path  which  the 
Earth  is  supposed  to  describe  amidst  the  fixed  stars  in  per- 
forming its  annual  motion  round  the  sun. 
E'CLOGUE  {Poet.)  i»Xiv»t  from  ix^ryap,  to  select;  adimce 

giece,  particularly  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  which  are  called 
y  that  name. 

ECLOGA'KlUS.(y«n<.)  from  uXtyw,  to  select;  a  gatherer 
of  scraps  from  different  writers.  Gc.  ad  Attic.  L  16,  ep.  2. 

E'CLOPES  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Relkanitt  of  lin- 
nsus. 

E'CLYSIS  (Med.)  (xAvrif,  from  iximfMu,  to  be  loosened;  a 

general  faintness  and  feebleness  in  the  frame;  also  a 

loosening  of  the  belly  by  a  free  and  copious  discharge  by 

stool.    Hippocrat.  Coac. 
ECMA'GMA  {Med.)  tx/Mty^Mt,  a  kneaded  or  worked  mats. 

Gai.  Exeges.  Vocab.  Hippocrat, 
E'COI  {Mus.)  the  tropes  or  modes  sung  in  the  modem 

Greek  churches  during  Passion-Week. 
ECOUVILLCN  {Gun.)  French  for  a  spunge  made  use  of 

to  clean  and  cool  the  inside  of  a  cannon  after  it  has  been. 

discharged. 

ECPEPIE'SMENOS  {Med.)  iMnnir^,  from  W<«,  to 
depress  outward ;  an  epidiet  for  an  ulcer  with  protu- 
berating  lips. 

ECPHONE'MA  {Rhet.)  1*^1^  f  breaking  out  of  the 
voice  with  some  interjecdonat  particle. 

ECPHONE'SIS  {Rhet.)  iitfM<irK,  in  Latin  exdavmtio;  a 
figure  of  speech  whereby  the  orator  gives  utterance  to  ^e 
warmth  (tf  his  feelings.   Cw.  Or.  1.  S,  c  54 ;  QMitfifi  1. 9v 
c3;  Macnb,SatHm.\,^c6,  /^^^^T^ 
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ECPHRA'CTICA  (Med.)  I-^^m^s  from  privative,  and 
fff«rr«,  to  obstruct:  deobstnient  medicines,  or  those 

■  ynhRAt  remove  obstmctions.  Gal.  de  Comp,  Med.  tec,  Loc. 
1.  *,  c.  1  {  Gorr.  Ddln.  Med. 

E'CPHYAS  {Med.)  from  <k^,  to  groir  out;  an  ex- 

cretcence  particularly  applied  to  the  Appendictda  vermi' 
formis.   GaL  de  Utu  Part.  \.  S,  c.  2 ;  Gorr.  Dejin.  Med. 

ECPHYSE'SIS  (Med.)  ixfvrvrif,  a  quick  breathing.  Gal.de 

.<  Mot.Musctd.hS. 

ECPHVSIS  {Med.)  vide  Ecphuat. 

ECPIETSMA  (Mfd.)  Wh-^,  fh>m  U  and  'u'^^to  prew: 

-  -  ] .  A  fracture  of  the  Cranium  when  the  bones  press  in- 

wardly on  the  membranes  of  the  brain.    Gal.  Def.  Med.  I 
Itago^.  f  Paul.  Mgin.  de  Re  Med.  1.  6,  c.  90.  2.  The  mass 
remaining  after  the  juices  of  vegetables  have  been  pressed 
oat:  also  the  juice  itself.   Dioscor.  1.  4,  c.  160;  Cds.  1.  6, 
C.5;  Gorr.  De/.  Med.;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hipp-^crat. 

fiCPICSMOS  (Med.)  ixma-,u»f,  from  ■»  and  >r»^«.  to  press; 
a  disease  in  the  eye  when  the  ball  is  as  it  were  thrust  out 
of  the  Mhit  by  reason  of  humours,    [vide  Proptosi's'] 

ECPJLEROMA  {Med.)  from  irA.^.  to  fill  up;  a 

small  hard  ball  of  leather  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  arm- 

-  pit  in  reducmg  ii  luxated  Or  Humeri  to  Its  place.  Hippo- 
crat.  s-i^ 

ECPLE'XIS  (Med.)  ^arAngK,  from  tnttHnrra.  to  terrify  or 
astonish;  stupor,  stupefaction,  as  when  the  patient  lies 

■  without  motion  with  his  eyes  open  like  one  m  a  tranco. 
Gal.  in  Hippocrat.  1. 7,  aph.  14. 

ECPNEUMATCySIS  (M«rf.)  vide  Ecpnoe. 

ECPNOE  {Med.)  iun^^  from  >»  and  mw,  to  breathe;  that 

of  respiration  which  consists  in  expelling  the  breath. 
ECPTO'MA  {Med.)  Uwrmitm,  from  in^Urm,  to  fall  out;  the 

luxation  of  a  bone;  also  ezclusioa  of  tiie  teeundine$ i  a 

falling  down  of  the  womb,  descent  of  the  omentum,  Ac. 

Hippocrat.  de  Fractur.  and  1. 5,  aphor.  49,  &c. ;  Gorr.  Def. 

Med.;  Foes.  Oeconom,  Hippocrat. 
ECPTOSIS  {Med.)  vXeie  Ecptoma. 

ECPYE^A  (Med.)  or  Ecpietis,  from  U  and  mw,  pus,-  a 
collection  ofpus  in  a  tumour.   Gorr.  Def.  Med, 

■ECREOCIS  {Med.}  Tx^tf,  from  fvynft,iy  to  break;  a  laceration 
of  the  womb,  as  applied  by  Hippocrates.  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ; 
Foes.  Oeconom. 

E'CROE  {Mrd.)  itftif  from  iKft'o,  to  flow;  any  duct  or  pas- 
sage by  which  the  humours  are  evacuated.  Hippocrat. 
Epid.l.a.  ^ 

feCRY'SlS  {Med.)  i«f«r*(,  from  ntpiw,  to  flow  out;  an  efflux  of 

-  the  semen  not  mature  enough  to  be  called  an  abortion. 
Hippocrat.  rtfl  inrtif/,.    Aritt.  Hist.  Anim.  1.7,  c.  3. 

ECRYTHMUS  {Med.)  lKf^t*»i.  from  1«  privative,  and 

rythm ;  a  term  appHeil  to  pulses  which  are  disorderly,  or 

■  entirely  out  of  order.  GaC  de  DifferetU.  PtUs,  1. 1,  c  9; 
Paul.  Aiginet.  de  Re  Med.  IS,  ell;  Gorr,  Def.  Med,  f 
Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

XCSARCaMA  {Med.)  from  U  and  rkf{;  an  excrescence  of 
,  aesh.    Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

E'CSTASIS  {Med.)  from  H^fMu,  to  be  out  of  one's 

aaues;  Ecstasy,  a  vehement  emotion  of  the  mind,  or  a 
f  delirium,  according  to  Hippocrates.    Gal.  Com.  3  w  Hip' 
.  poerat.  Prorrhet.  I.Ij  Gorr.  D^,  Med.i  Foes.  Oeconom. 
Hippocrat. 

EcsTA'aia  {Gram.)  a  figure  in  gnmmar,  iriierdiya  short  syl- 
. .  lable  is  made  long. 

ECSTRCyPHIUS  {Med.)  Urp^,  fttim  j»rp<f»,  to  invert, 
or  turn  out;  an  epithet  for  a  medicine  which  causes  the 
blind  piles  to  appear  externally. 

ECTA'SIS  {Med.)  from  Uvti't,  to  extend;  a  tension 

'  oftheskin.  Hippocrat.  Epid.\.fi;  Foes.  Oeconom,  Hippocrat. 

ECTE'XIS  {Med.)  Krai^^  from  t«»«,  to  liquefy ;  a  colliqua- 
tion  of  the  solids. 

ECTHEI'Y'NSIS  {Med,)  iufvAwrn  from  to  render 


effeminate ;  a  term  appKed  to  the  skin  when  lax  end  toft, 
and  also  to  a  bandage  not  suffidently  tight.  Hippocrat. 
Epid.  1. 1 ;  Gal.  Comm. ;  Foes.  Oeconom*  Hippocrat. 

ECTHLrMMA  {Med;)  la^tfUfM,,  from  to  dash  or 

press  out ;  an  exulceration  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  made 
by  collision  or  compression.    Hippocrat.  de  Fract. 

ECTHLIfPSIS  {M^)  XmBm^h,  from  ttlA«>.  to  dash  out;  a 
term  applied  to  swollen  ^ea,  whidi  dait  forth  cormsca- 
tions  otfight.  HippocnU.agFraa.s  Gtd,  Comm. Si  Gorr. 
Def.  Mea.s  Foes.  Oeconom.  H^^iaerttl', 

EcTHLiPsis  (Gmm.)  the  cutting  off  a  vowel  or  consonant, 
especially  the  letter  m  with  its  vowel,  or  the  letter  k 
at  the  end  of  a  word  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  as  fiS^tf*' 
Si'*'  for  $iiJtifMu  lym ;  monstr'-  horrend*  in/brme  for  monstrtm 
horrendum  informe, 

ECTHY'MA  {Med.)  uOvftnt,  from  i«Aw,  to  break  out;  a  pus- 
tule, or  cutaneous  eruption.  Hippocrat.  Epidem.  1. 2 ;  Gal. 
Com.  S ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. ;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat, 

ECTILLCVTICA  {Med.)  from  i<triW,  to  pull  out;  medicines 
which  consume  callous  tubercles.   Gorr.  Dtf.  Med. 

E'CTOME  {Med.)  from  iKriV'"*  to  cut  out;  ezdnon. 

E'CTOMON  {Bot.)  Black  HeUeboie. 

ECTCPf^  {Med.)  from  J>  and  rmt,  a  place;  parts  dis- 

f)laced;  an  order  of  diseases  in  the  Class  Locales  of  Cul- 
en's  Nosology. 

ECTOPOCI'STICA  Ischuria  {Med.)  a  suppressioh  of  urine 
from  a  rupture,  or  hernia. 

ECTRl'MMA  {Med.)  'Urftf^ftm,  from  Wrpiia*,  to  rub  oflT,  rub- 
bing or  galling ;  a  term  for  exulcerationt  of  the  dun  about 
the  Of  sacrum. 

E'CTROPE  {Med.)  Urfnn,  from  tmfirm,  to  divert;  a  duct 
or  passage  by  which  the  humours  are  diverted.  Hippo&at. 
Eptd,  1. 2. — Eetropct  a  dtaease  in  the  ^elid.   [vide  Eetro' 

£CTR(ypIUM  {Med.)  or  Ectropet  a  disease  in  the  eydids 
when  they  are  so  inverted,  or  retracted,  that  the  eyes  can- 
not be  suffidently  covered  by  Uiem.  ^eis,  1. 7,  c.'7 ;  Oal,  - 
Defin.  Med.  Isagr^,}  Aet,  Tetrab,  %  term.  S,  c.  S ;  Paul, 
£ginet.  1.  3,  c.22,  &c.;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  2,  c.  7; 
Gorr.  Def.  Med.  ;  Foes,  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 

ECTRCSlS  {Med.)  »»Tf*r.(,  from  i»wp<6rx*,  to  miscarry ; 
a  miscarriage. 

ECTROTICA  {Med.)  medicines  which  produce  a  mis- 
carriage. 

ECTYLGKTICA  {Med.)  from  rixtf,  a  callosity;  remedies  for 

consuming  a  callosity. 
ECTYPE  {Ant.)  Ectypam,  from  the  Greek  vMrw,  a  type  or 

model :  a  copy  taken  from  an  orig^niJ.    Sense,  de  Benef, 

1.3,  c.  26;  P/in.  1.35,  C.12.  ■ 
EcTYPE  {Paint.)  or  craticular  ectype;  the  space  marked  out 

for  an  anamorphosis,    [vide  Anamorphoiu] 
ECZE'MA  {Med.)  from  C***  to  bdl;  a  hot;  fieiy  pustule. 

A^.  Tetrab.  serm.  1,  c.  128. 
EDDY  {Nat.)  the  running  back  of  the  water  at  any  place 

contranr  to  the  main  tide,  or  stream. 
EDDY-WATER  (Afar.)  the  water  that  falls  back  as  it  were 

on  the  rudder  of  a  ship  under  sail. — Eddy-wind,  a  wmd 

checked  by  die  sail,  by  a  mountain  reach,  or  any  other 

thing  that  makes  it  recdl  or  return  bade. 
EDE'CHIA  {Bot.)  the  Langeria  oderata  of  Linnsnu. 
EDE'LPHUS  {Med.)  a  penon-who  makes  prMcnostict  from 

the  nature  of  the  elements.   Paracel.  m  Tartar,  U  S; 

Traetat.  3,  c.  S. 
EDE04TULUS  {Med.)  without  teeth. 
EDE'R  A  {Bot.)  the  Rhus  Toxicodendron  of  Luin«us. 
EDESSE'NUM  {Med.)  an  eyewater  of  Tragacantb. 
TO  EDGE  (Mar.)  a  term  in  the  sea  phraseology  for  a  gradual 

movement,  as  "  To  ed^e  away  from  a  coast,"  to  dedine 

gradually.   "  To  edge  tn  with  a  ship,"  t<Mtdvattce  gra- 

SuaUy  towards  the  sftore.^  ^  ^.^^^.^^^  LiOOglC 


£1>GINGS  (fTor^O  a  border  of  gran  for  a  aow^-bfld. 

EVICT  {Poiit.)  a  public  MdinancOi  or  docrae,  iaaiwd  by  sa- 
preme  commaDd. 

EDI'CTAL  CITATION  (/^w)  in  Scotch  law  is  the  cita- 
tion of  a  foreigner  who  is  not  in  Scotland)  but  hu  a  landed 
estate  there. 

E'DILE  lAnt.)  lidejEdSu, 

EDITION  ^Print.)  the  puUioation  of  a  book,  and  also  its 
republication. 

EDITIO^ES  (Ant.)  exhibitions  of  games.  Tacit,  Annal. 
IS,  C.S7. 

EHITOR  (Print.)  he  who  undertakes  the  reriial  and  repub- 
lication of  any  work. 

EDRA  { Med.)  a  fracture ;  also  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

EDULCORATIOK  (Chem.)  the  washing  of  things  that  have 
been  caldned  in  order  to  purify  them  from  their  salts. 

Edulcoratiom  [Med.)  toe  sweetenmg  of  any  medicmal 
composition. 

E^L  (icA.)  a  voracious  fish,  the  Murttna  of  Ltnneus,  which 
'    resembles  the  lizard  both  in  iqipearance  and  habit.  The 

bite  of  this  fish  is  dangerous,  [vide  Muretna] 
Ekl  (Her.)  the  eel  is  borne  in  &e  escutcheon 

either  hauriant  or  naiant,  as  in  the  annexed 

figure.    He  beareth  "  Arfrent  three  eela 

naiant,  in  pale  barways  sabU,  name  Ellis.** 
EEL-FARES  (Archaol.)  or  Eel-vares,  a  fry  or 

brood  of  eels. 

EEL-POUT  (Com.)  a  young  eel — Eel  Spear^  a  forked  in- 
stnunent  with  which  eels  are  caught. 

EEL  SPEAR  (Her.)  this  instrument  is  also  a 
^arge  in  an  escutcheon,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  "  He  beareth  ndk  a  chevron  be- 
tween three  ed-spears  by  the  nama  of  Stran- 

E  Flat  (Afuf.)  vide  E. 

£FFE^CTI0N  (Gecm.)  the  geometrical  construction  of  a 
proposition }  also  such  problems  and  practices  a  are  de- 
ductble  firam  general  propoutions  are  called  ^hcttont  of 
them. 

EFFE'CTIVE  (Mil.)  an  epithet  for  any  body  of  men  that 
are  fit  for  service,  as  "  30,000  effective  men ;"  also  a  word 
to  denote  the  actual  presence  of  an  officer  or  soldier. 

EFFE'CTS  (Com.)  the  moveables  or  goods  of  any  mer- 
chant, tradesman,  &c. 

Effbcts  of  the  Hand  (Man.)  the  uda  or  motbns  of  the 
hand  which  serve  to  conduct  the  horse.  There  are  fonr, 
i.  e.  four  ways  of  using  tbe  bridle ;  namely,  to  push  the 
horse  forward ;  to  give  him  head  or  hold  him  in ;  and  to 
turn  the  hand  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

EFFEfCTUAL  ahjudtcatum  (Laio)  a  legal  security  finr  a  debt 
on  the  estate  o^  the  creditor  in  Scotland. 

EFFEE'RERS  (Lam)  vide  ^xren. 

EFFELLONIE  (Her.)  yide  Rampant. 

EFFEKDI  (PoUt.)  a  title  of  distinction  in  Turkey. 

EFFERVE'SCENCE  (Chem.)  a  violent  commotion  in  the 

{arts  of  any  liquor,  accompanied  with  some  den-ee  of  heat, 
t  dil^  »om  a  fermentation  only  in  the  violence  of  the 
Bootion.  Tbia  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  eSect 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  an  add  wiUi  an  alkali. 
EFFI'CIENT  cowe  (Phif.)  any  cause  that  actually  produces 
the  effect, 

ETFIGY  (Paint.)  any  representatitm  whatever  which  gives 
the  figure  of  the  person,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part.  On 
coins  the  effigy  consists  mosUy  of  the  head  of  the  prince. 

PFHLA  (Mad^  Freckles- 

EFFLORATIO  (Med.)  vide  Exanthema. 

SFFLORE'SCENCE  (Bot.)  effUtreKenOa ;  the  flowering 
season,  or  the  time  of  the  month  in  which  different  sorts  of 
planto  first  show  their  flowers. 

EFrLORBscBMcx  (Afec/.)  a  preternatural  redoeia  <d  tbe  akin. 


•EJA 

EFFLU'VIA  (Nat.)  such  small  particle  as  are  boBtioualfy 

flowing  out  of  almost  all  mixed  bodies. 
EFFLU'VIUM  (Med.)  is  taken  in  an  especial  naaoet  fiw  tht 

vapours  which  pass  through  the  pores  er  iosenaible  holes 

of  the  skin. 

EFFUACTU'RA  (Mtd.U  species  of  fracture  of  tbecianiua 

when  the  bone  is  broken  «id  nuicb  depreased. 
EFFRO'NTES  (Ecc,)  a  sect  of  beieAis  in  the  sixteenth 
century  who  scraped  tbdr  fiireheads'  tiU  ther  braucht 


Uie  King  granted  to  many  lords  of  manors. 
EFFU'SION  (Chem.)  the  pouring  out  a  liquor  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  vessel^  in  such  manner  that  toe  sewnaent  aay 

remain  behind. 

Effusion  (Surg.)  the  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel, 

or  viscus  naturally  containing  it;  also  the  natural  secr» 

tion  of  fluids  from  the  vessels. 
EFT  (^oo/.)  a  sort  of  lizard,  the  Lacerta  sept  of  LinnsBUs, 

which  has  a  body  covered  with  truncate  scales  and  a  vo^ 

ticillate  tail.   It  is  reckoned  venomous. 
E,  G.  (Gram.)  an  abbreviation  for  ajtempli  gntia,  i.  e.  fi>r 

example,    [vide  Ahbreviattons} 
EGE'STIO  (Med.)  Excretion;  applied  gaierally  to  evacufr 

tions  by  stool. 

EGG  (Nat.)  the  fitetus  or  producti<m  of  feathered  craeturea; 

also  the  spawn  and  sperm  of  other  animals. 
EGG-PLANT  (Bot.)  the  Soianum  Melongena  of  Linnn; 

so  called  because  the  fruit  is  like  an  egg. 
EGG-SHAPED  (Bot.)  vide  Ovate. 
EGISTMENTS  (Caw)  vide  AgiUments. 
EGLANDULO'SUS  (Bat.)  an  epithet  for  a  petiole  Oiat  is 

without  glands. 

EGLANDTERIA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Beea  hUea 

of  Linnsus, 
EGLANTINE  (Bot.)  the  WUd  Rose. 
E'GRET  (Zoo/.)  an  animal  of  the  monkey  tribe;  the  Simk 

atfgiila  of  LinnsBUB. 
Egbet  (Om.)  a  bird  of  the  heron  kind,  of  which  there  is 

the  Great  Egret,  that  is  about  two  &et  longy  and  the 

Little  Egret,  which  is  a  foot  long, 
EGUl'SCE  (Her.)  vide  Aiguitce. 

EHREO'IA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants;  so  called  after  G.  D. 
Ehret.  a  famous  botanist^  Class  5  Pentandria,  Order  1 
Mon(^/nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.— Con.  one- 
Detailed.  —  Stau.  ^laments  five;  anthers  roundish,— 
Fist,  germ  roundish ;  Mtule  filiform ;  stigma  obtuse. — 
Per.  berry  roundish ;  seeds  four. 

Species.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  as  th».~  EkrOia 
unifoUa,  seu  Cerasto  affinis,  Tinus-Ieaved  Ehretia.— 
— Ehretia  Bourreriat  Cordia,  Bourreriot  PitUmiee,  sra 
Jaminum,  Oval-leaved  Ehretia,  native  of  Uie  West  In^ea. 
— Ehretia  exsuccat  seu  Rhamma,  Dry-fruited  Ebreti^ 
native  of  Carthagena. 
Ebrbtia  is  also  the  name  of  the  Lydtm  Boei^uunim/htiim, 
EHRHA'RTIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants;  so  called  fien 

Frederick  E^iriurt,  Class  6  Hesandria,  Order  8  Digipua. 

Generic  Charaeter,  Cau  ^ume  one-flowered.  —  Cox. 
double — Stam.  filaments  six ;  a^ers  upright, — Pist. 
germ  ovate;  sti/te  compressed;  stigma  simple. — Pax. 
none;  swdir ovate. 

Species.  The  species  are  peromials,  as  the — Ekrhartia 
cartilaginea,  seu  Mnemaieiat  native  of  the  Cape  Of  Good 
Hope. — Ehrhartia  bulbosa,  seu  Trochera,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Ehrhartia  calycina,  sen  Aim  ee- 
pentist  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  I^ope. 
EJACULA'NTIA  (Anat.)  or  Ejaculatoria  Vasa,  the  vessels 

which  receive  the  semii^,^^  ^.^J^^oj^t^^J^ 


ELA 


■  tmd  convey  it  to  the  penis :  these  are  the  Ejndid^mit  the 
Vam  D^eremtia,  Vesiada  Seminaks^  and  Prottata. 

El'DER-DUCK  {Om.)  a  species  of  the  Anas  tribe,  which 
Is  remarkable  for  the  softness  of  its  down.  This  is  gathered 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  the  bird  strips  its  breast  for 
the  purpose  of  making  its  nest. 

EIDOUHANION  (Atiron.)  from  heaven,  and  iSW. 

the  form  or  appearance ;  an  exhibition  of  the  heaven*  and 
(be  heavenhr  Dodiea,  wiUt  their  motions,  &c. 

EJB^TiO  I  Med.)  the  same  as  Excrgtio. 

£J£CTI'0NE  custodia  (Law)  a  writ  lying  against  one  who 
oa^  a  gaardian  out  from  any  lands  whilst  the  heir  is  under 
^Re.  F.N.B.  139;  Reg.  Orig.  l62.~~^Jectione  frma, 
l^eetmeBt,  a  writ  which  lies  for  a  term  ot  years,  for  the 
his  sec  who  is  cast  out  before  the  exmratioo  q£  the  term. 
MS.  330. 

EJBTCTMENT  (Lam)  a  writ  by  which  any  tenant  or  uiha- 

bilant  of  an  estate  or  house,  is  commanded  to  depart. 
EJE'CTUM  (ArcktBol.)  jetiom,  or  wreck  of  goods  thrown 

araboard  in  a  stonn* 
EIGHTH  (Afw.)  an  interval  comprdiending  seven  conjunct 

degrees, -or  eight  diatonic  sounds, 
EIGHTE'ENTH  {Mut.)  an  interval  compi^ending  two 

octaves  and  a  fourth. 
EiGHT-FOIL  (Her.)  or  douHe  quatre  foil,  eight-leaved 

grass,  given  by  Morgan  as  a  difference  of  the  ninth  branch 

o£  a  family. 

ETKING  (Mbr.)  a  piece  in  ship  building,  6tted  to  make 
good  a  deficiency  m  length,  as  the  lover  part  of  the  sup- 

■  porter  ander  the  (»t>hea£ 

EUiA'MIDES  {Anat,)  from  toim,  to  involve;  an 

epithet  for  the  Meninges,  or  roambranea  of  the  tMain. 

EILE'MA  {ATiai.)  liA^v*-,  from  uA^,  to  involve;  a  painful 
drcmnvolution  of  the  intestines. 

EI'LEON  (Anat.)  the  IHum, 

£IRE  (£aiu)  the  nnoa  for'the  court  of  justice,  itinerant  and 
the  justices  fn.%rr,are  cidled  by  Bracton/iuficuirtos 
itmemntei  I  and  the  Bj/re  of  the  Forest  is  the  seat  of  Jus- 
tice. Bract.  1. 9,  c.  11 ;  Horn's  Jlf»^/  itfomo.  For.  Lam 
Par.  1. 1,p.l31. 

BISBOLE  {Med,)  h^H^t  from  hrfidum,  to  inject;  is  taken 
ftv  an  ncceai  or  attack  of  a  puttcular  distemper;  and  also 
Ibr  an  irruptiim. 

EI'SPNOE  {Med.)  Imk,  from  In,  and  v*^  to  breathe; 
insmration. 

EKEBE'RGIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planta,  Class  10  Deemdria, 
Order  1  Monogyma. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  — -  Cor. 
petali  four. — ^AU.JiUmentg  ten ;  anthert  ovate. — Fist. 
germ  superior;  ayle  cylindric;  stigma  agitate.— FXB. 
oerry  globular ;  teeds  five. 

Species,   The  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Ekeher^  capenue. 
E^KILYSIS  {Mut.)  Ix^tf,  a  particular  kind  of  tuniog  among 

the  ancients,  in  which,  from  a  certain  sound,  the  performer 

dropped  by  an  interval  of  three  quarter  tones. 
E^A  {Mut.)  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  highest  note  in 

the  scale  of  Guide. 
ELA-CA'LLI  {Bot.)  the  name  of  a  shrub  which  grows  in 

sandy  soils  in  the  East  Indies.   The  Euphorbia  nervifoUa 

of  Lmneeus.   Raii  Hist.  Plant. 
EL^A'CHNUS  (Nat.)  another  name  for  the  Elaagnus  of 

Linnieus. 

EI,£A'GNUS  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Tetrandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia, 

Qamic  Choral,  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.^ — Coa.  none. 
— -Stah.  ^kcmadt  four ;  anthert  oblong. — Pist.  germ 
roundish;  jfyfe  nmple;  «%ma  um^e.^pKn.  anqie 
ante ;  tuds  nut  oblong. 

Speaet.  The  species  are  trees,  aa  the  fZo^gnw  ai^uttt- 
Jblia,  sen  OleaUer,  NarrDfr-lcaved  Oleaster.— JEtoffgnws 


dnentaUtt  seu  Zixi^tu,  Oriental  Oleastar,  native  of 
Persia. — EUeagnm  crispa^  Curled*leaved  Oleaster. 

EI^'GRUS  {BoQ  the  Elaagmu  orietitalit  of  Lionma.  . 

ELi&IS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Natural  Order  of 

Palms. 

Generic  Character.   Cai,.  ^run/A  six-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  am.  ^filamentt  six;  anther*  obIong« — Pist. 

term  ovate ;  ttyle  thickish ;  stigmat  tliree. — Per.  drupe 
brous ;  seed  nut  ovate. 
Species,   The  species  is  a  tree,  as  the — Elais  guineensis, 
•  Nucula,  seu  Palma  oleosa^  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
EL^OCA'RPUS  (Bot.)  a  ^nus  of  planta,  Class  13  Ptdif 
andria, ,  Order  1  Monogyma, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  tme-leaved.— Cor.  pHah 

five. — Stau. jSAimettto  twenty  to  thirty;  on/Am.luiear. 

Pist.  germ  grobular ;  styie  filiform ;  ri^;ma  sharp. — Pbr. 

drupe  oblong ;  seed  nut  oblong* 
Species.   The  speciea  are  trees,  as  Htk^-^Eiaocarpas  din- 

tatus,  seu  Dieera  serralaj—^aocarpue  ecp^lifmu,  seu 

Valeria,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
EL£ODENDRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  ^anta.  Class  5  Pew- 
tandrioy  Order  1  Monc^nia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Gor. 
p^ls  five. — Stau.  jfilamenls  five;  anthers  CTCCt.— Piax. 
germ  roundish;  style  conical;  stigma  dituse.— Pan. 
drupe  ovate;  teed  nut  ovate. 
Species.   The  two  speciea  are  trees,  as  the  Elaodendmm 
orientale  et  argan. 
ELiEO'MELI  {Nat.)  tJmiifbt?^  from  Tamw,  oil,  and  f»tA(, 
honey ;  a  gum  thinner  than  resin,  and  thicker  Uian  honey, 
whicii  is  m  an  oily  nature,  and  drops  from  the  olive  trees 
in  Syria.    Dioscor.  1. 1,  c.  37 ;  Plin.  I.  23,  c.  4, 
ELiEOPHY'LLON  (Bot.)  the  herb  Mercury. 
ELiEOSA'CCHARUM  (Chem.)  from  Uww,  oil,  and  ri»x^ 

ff,  sugar ;  a  mixture  of  essential  oil  with  sugar. 
EL^OSELI'NUM  (Bot.)  Water-Parsley. 
EL^OTHE'SIUM  {Ant.)  UmmAw-m*,  a  place  where  the 
ancients  used  to  anoint  their  bodies  after  bathing.  Vitrut, 
1.5,  c.  2;  PhUand.  in  Vitruv.;  Bald.  Lex,  Vilruv. 
ELAIOCA'RFOS  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Etaocarpui 
of  Linnseus. 

E'LAIN  (Chem,)  a  fine  oil  obtained  from  tallow  and  fat. 

ZltAlS  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Eiais  of  Idnnaeua. 

ELA'NULA  (Chem.)  an  old  name  for  alum. 

ELA'OLITE  (Min.)  a  species  of  Felspar. 

ELAPHEBO'LI  A  (Ant.)  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana  Ela- 
phebolus,  celebrated  by  the  Phocensians.    Athen.  1. 14. 

ELAPHEBOLION  (Chron.)  ii^pnfi^m,  a  Greek  month; 
so  called  from  lAx^q^tAof,  an  epithet  of  Diana,  because  she 
hunts  stags.  It  answers  to  our  December,  or,  accmrding 
to  Gaza,  to  our  February, 

ELA'PHICON  (Med.)  vide  ElajAohotcon. 

ELAPHOBO'SCON  (Bot.)  iA«^d«rM>,  a  herii  commonly 
called  Wild  Parsnep.   PUn.  1.  22,  c  22. 

ELAPHOSCO'RODON  (Bot.)  vide  Ophiotcorodon. 

ELA'PHRIUM  {Bot.)  the  Fagara  octandra  of  Linnaeus. 

E'LAPHKUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Cicindela^  com- 
prehending those  insects  whidi  have  the  lip  rounded  and 
entire. 

E^LAPS  (Zool.)  a  sort  of  serpent  mentimwd  by  Aedus,  the 
bite  of  which  induces  something  like  the  Iliac  Pawion. 
Act.  Tetrab.^y  8a*m,  I,  c.  32. 

E'LAS  {Chem.)  Burnt  Lead. 

EO^ASIS  (Nat,)  Elasticity. 

ELA'SMA  IMed,)  Xamt^,  from  to  drive;  properly 

signifies  a  lamina,  or  plate  of  any  kind:  but  is  takoi  for  a 
Cfystec^Fipe. 
ELA'STIC  CURVE  {Geom.)  vide  Calenaria, 
ELA'STIC  {Phy.)  an  epithet  for  all  bodies  endow^  with  the^ 
property  w  dastidty,  ox  qtringinese  ;  so  ah 
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a  spring  18  called  its  elastic  force.  Gases  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  elastic  Jtuidt^  because  of  the  property  which 
they  possess  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  returning  to  their 
former  place. 

ELA'STIC  GUM  {Bot.)  the  same  as  Caoutchouc. 

ELASTI'CITY  {Phy.)  that  property  in  bodies  by  which  they 
restore  themselves  to  their  former  figure.  Hence  it  is  that 
naturalists  speak  of  the  Elasticity  of  Fluidst  or  p/the  Airt 
which  may  be  compressed  into  a  smaller  space,  but  revert 
to  their  former  extent  when  the  external  rorce  is  removed. 

BORATE  (Bot.)  the  Fir-Tree. 

Elate,  in  the  Linnean  ^stem,  a  genus  of  plants^  of  the  Na- 
tural Order  of  Palmae. 

Generic  Character,   Cal.  gpathe  two-valved. — Cor.  Pft^ 

three. — Stam.  ^laments  three;  anthers  adnate. — PiST. 

germ  roundidi;  ttt^  subidate;  stigma  sharp.  —  Per. 

arupe  ovate ;  setd  nut  ovate, 
^^pwief.    The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Elate  n^ves- 

tris,  seu  Palma,  Ftickly-leaved  Elate,  nadve  of  the 

East  Indies. 

EXATER  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  InsecU  of  the  Coleopterous 
order,  so  called  because  its  thorax  terminates  in  an  elastic 

spine  placed  in  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  which  the  insect, 

when  placed  on  its  back,  springs  up,  and  recovers  its 

natural  posture. 
ELATE'RXUM  {Bot.)  Umrt^m^  from  iA-w*.  to  agitate;  a 

plant  so  called  from  its  purgative  qualities.    Cds.  1.  5, 

c.  12;  Dioscor.\.i,c.l55',  P/m.  1.  20,  c.  1 ;  GaLExege*. 

Vocab.  Hippocrat.;  Oribat.  Med.  Collect.  1.  12;  Aet.  Te-> 

irab.  1,  serm.  1 ;  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  7,  c.  3. 
Elatebium,  in  the  Linnean  system^  a  genus  of  plants. 

Class  21  Monoedoy  Order  2  lifonandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor.  one-petalled.— 
STAU.jUament  single ;  anthers  linear.— Pist.  germ  in- 
ferior; style  columnar;  stigma  cafntate^PER.  capsule 
inferior ;  seeds  several. 

Species,  The  species  are  annuals,  as  thB—Elaterium  car- 
thaginense.—Elaterium  trifoliatumj  seu  StofOt,  native  of 
Virginia. 

Elateriuh,  the  same  as  the  Momordica. 

Elateriuh  {Phjf.)  the  elastic  property  peculiar  to  the  air. 

Elatbrium  {^ud.)  the  juice  of  wild  cucumbers  made  up 
into  a  thick  consistence  m  fragments  of  flat  or  thin  cakes. 

ELATHE'RIA  {Bot.)  a  name  for  the  Cascarilla  Bark. 

E'LATINE  {Bot.)  Jamt^v,  from  iAmv*,  the  less;  ahertiso 
called  because  it  is  a  smaller  species  of  the  Hdxtne. 
Dioscor.  1.  4-,  c.  40 ;  Plin.  1.       c.  9. 

Elatikb,  in  the  Linnean  s^^stem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  8 
Octandria^  Order  4  Tetragynia. 

,  Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved. — Cor.  pe^ 
tals  four. — St  AM.  Jilaments  eight ;  anthers  simple. — Pist. 
germ  large;  styles  four;  stigmas  nrople.— Per.  capsule 
orbicular ;  seeds  several. 
Species.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the— Elatine  Hydro- 
piper,  Opposite-leaved  Water-wort,  seu  Alsinastrumt 
native  of  uenmNk.— 'Elatine  Alsinastrum,  seuEquisetum, 
Whorl-feaved  Water-wort,  native  of  Aboa. 

Elatihb  is  also  the  Antirrhinum  elatine  of  Linnaeus. 

ELA'TIO  {Ant.)  iiucepi^ii,  the  ceremony  of  carrying  out  the 
coipse  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

ELATO'STEMA  {Bot.)  tlie  Dorstenia  lucida  of  Linnaeus. 

E'LBOW  {Anat.)  the  outer  an^e  made  by  the  flexure  or 
bend  of  the  arm. 

Elbow  {Archit.)  the  obtuse  angle  of  a  wall  or  building. 

Elbow  in  the  hawse  (Afar.)  a  particular  twist  in  the  cables, 
by  which  a  ship  rides  at  anchor. 

ELCESAIT^  [Ecc.)  )A«H-a7nii,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the 
first  century,  so  called  from  thetr  rin^eader  ElcasBUS, 
who  maintained  that  denying  Christ  to  escape  persecu- 
tion was  an  iodi&mt  matter.    Orig,  in  Homd.;  Euteb* 


Ecd.  Hist.  1.  6,  c.  i8;  Epi^n.  ie  Hartt.  19.  *e.: 
August,  de.  Hems.  c.  SS;  Ni^k.  1.  ^  c.  S4;  Bmrm. 
Annal.  ami.  ICS. 

ELCO'SIS  {Med.)  from  han,  an  ulcer;  a  dtBeaae  ittnH^a 
with  fetid  ulcers. 

EXDER  {MU.)  an  epithet  for  officers  whose  commisnoos 
bew  the  earliest  date ;  and  also  for  battalions  that  have 
been  first  raised. 

Elder  {Ecc.)  is  another  name  for  the  presbyter ;  an  officer  ia 
the  Christian  Church  mentioned  in  the  New  Test»nen|. 

Elder  {B<a.)  a  well-known  shrub,  the  Samhucus  tX  Lin- 
nsus ;  the  two  principal  species  of  which  are  the  Stmbueiu 
nigra^  Common  Elder ;  and  the  Sambucus  ebuku,  the 
Dwarf  Elder. — Marsh  Elder,  the  VU>ur«um  apniiao£  Lin- 
naeus, is  a  shrub,  so  called  from  its  growing  in  watery  ^Aoea. 

ELECAMPAfNE  {Bot.)  the  Inula  Helimum  of  Lmnmi. 

ELE'CT  (PoA/.)  signifiei  the  same  as  dected,  at  the  Lord 
Mayor  Elect,  i.  e.  be  who  is  appointed  to  succeed  in  the 


Elect  {Theol.)  a  Calvinistic  term  for  such  as  are  supposed 
by  this  sect  to  be  chosen  for  salvatifm  by  the  speciu  grace 
of  God,  irrespective  of  thar  good  or  bad  deeds. 
ELECTA'RIim  {Med.)  vide  EUctuarium. 
ELE'CTION  {Poiit.)  which  signifies  properly  choice,  is 
particutariy  applied  to  a  popular  choice  by  vote  of  a  per^ 
son  for  any  office. 
Election  of  a  Clerk  of  Statutes-Merchant  (Law)  a  writ  that 
lies  for  the  choice  of  a  clerk  assigned  to  take  bonds  called 
Statutes- Merchant. — Election  of  a  Verder  of  the  Forest,  a 
writ  that  lies  for  the  choice  of  a  Verderor  in  ease  of  a 
vacancy  by  death  or  otherwise. 
Election  {Aritk.)  the  several  ways  of  taking  any  numbm 
of  quantities  given,  without  having  respect  to  tlieir  phices. 
ELE'CTIONS  {Astrol.)  certain  times  pitched  upon  asfitteat 

for  undertaking  a  particular  business. 
ELE'CTIVE  Attraction  {Chem.)  another  name  for  the  che- 
mical affinities  of  bodies. 
ELE'CTOR  {Polit.)  a  title  belonging  to  certain  ^nces  of 
the  German  empire,  who,  according  to  the  institutioa  of 
Charles  IV,  have  a  right  to  choose  the  emperors.  '  .  . 
Elector  (Z^)  signifies  generally  any  one  who  elects,  but 
is  particulariy  applied  to  those  who  have  «  vwce  in  the 
election  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 
ELECTORAL  Crawn  {Her.)  a  scariet  cap 
faced  with  diademed  with  half  a  cir- 

cle of  gold  set  with  pearis  supporting  a  g)<ibe 
with  a  cross  of  gold  on  the  top,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure. 
ELE'CTRIC  {Phy.)  from  <i^')(rf«r,  amber;  a  term  for  any 
substance  in  which  the  electric  fluid  can  be  excited;  so 
called  because  thisproperty  was  first  oluerved  by  the  an- 
cients in  amber.    Electrics  are  otho'wise  called  Non-Con- 
duetors,  because  they  accumulate  the  fluid  without  trans- 
mitting tt.    To  the  class  of  Electrics,  or  Non- Conductors, 
belong  resins,  bituminous  substances,  glass,  and  all.  vitri- 
fications; dry  animal  substances,  as  feathers;  paper,  white 
sugar ;  air,  oils,  chocolates,  calces  of  metals,  &c. 
EUclric,  or  electrical,  is  an  epithet  applied  to  difiereat 
things  connected  with  electricity,  as  —  Electrical  air 
Thermometer,  an  instrument  for  determining  the  effects 
of  the  electrical  explosion  upon  air. — Electrical  Atmo- 
sphere, a  stream  or  mass  ohthe  electric  fluid  which 
surrounds  an  electrified  body  at  a  certain  distance.— 
Electrical  Balls,  vide  Balls. — Electrical  Batt^rtf^  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  coated  lars  connected  wiUi 
each  other,  which,  being  charged  or  electrified,  ar« 
then  ex|doded  or  discharffed  with  prodigious  eftct.— 
ES^rieal  Bells,  a  set  of  lieDs  mounted  in  a  petwliar 
manner  so' as  tit  be  rung  by  means  of  the  action  of 
the  electric  fluid.— Bfcrtrieai  x^' ' 
Digitized 


ty  means  of  the  action  of 


called,  in  which  ^tric  bodiet  are  subjected  to  friction 
so  as  to  excite  in  Uiem  an  electrical  power.  The  ma- 
chine is  of  Tarious  forms,  of  which  the  most  common 
is,  as  given  in  the  annex- 
ed  figure,  where  A  B  C  D 
represents  the  frame  of 
the  machine ;  E,  F,  two 

'  round  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  cylinder;  G,  by 
the  axles  of  the  brass  or 
wooden  cups;  H,  turned 
sometimes  by  a  simple 
winch,  as  I  in  this  figure, 
•  -  ■  and  sometimes  b^  a  pul- 
ley and  wheel.  Ihe  rub- 
ber is  fixed  to  a  glass 
pillar,  K,  which  is  fastened  to  a  wooden  basis,  L,  at  the 
bottom.  The  conductor,  N,  is  usually  made  of  brass,  or 

-  tin-japanned,  and  is  insulated  by  a  glass  pillar.  O,  screwed 
into  a  womlen  basis  or  foot  most  conveniently  placed 
par^lel  to  the  cylinder.— £2ecfrura/  Phial,  vide  Leyden 
Phial. — Electrical  Rubbery  a  part  of  the  electrical  appara- 
tus which  is.  made  of  black  oiled  silk  with  an  amalgam,  && 
— Eiedrical  l^ock,  the  sudden  ex[^osion  between  the 
oppoHte  udes  of  a  charged  electric. — Electrical  Star, 
nae. Star* 

ELE'CTRICAL  Ed  {Ich.)  the  Gymnotus  eledricus  of  Lin- 
nseus,  a  parUcuIar  sort  of  fish  so  called  from  its  power  of 
producing  an  electrical  shock  whenever  it  is  touched.  By 
this  power  it  stupifies,  and  then  seizes,  such  animals  as 
venture  to  approach  it. 
ELECTRICITY  (JVfl/.)  or  Electric Jbrce,  that  power  or  pro- 
perty, first  observed  in  amber,  of  attracting  light  bodies 
when  excited  by  heat  or  friction,  which  is  also  capable  of 
being  communicated  in  particular  circumstances. 
Electricity  is  also  taken  for  the  theory  or  science  which 
treats  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  electric  power. 
Electricity,  according  to  the  modem  system,  is  distin- 
guished into  positive  and  negative,  according  to  the  ways 
in  which'  boates  are  excited.   When  to  bodies  a  super- 
abundant quantity  of  electricity  is  added  they  ore  said 
to  be  electrified  positively  ;  but,  when  they  are  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  what  wey  naturally  contain,  they  are 
electrified  negativdy,  or  minus  f  they  were  originally 
called  vitreous  end  resinous  Electricity.   When  bodies 
contain  the  usual  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  exhibit  no 
siens  of  electricity,  the;^  ^        ^  he  neutral.  Those 
which  are  capable  of  being  exdted  by  friction  are  called 
Electric*,  the  others  Non-Electrics;  and  those  which 
become  electric  by  being  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  excited  body,  are  called  Ccnductortt  and  those 
whidi  do  not  undergo  such  change  are  called  Non-Con- 
daetort*  [vide  Electric"] 
ELECTRO'DES  (Med.)  'iAurp^,  an  epithet  for  stools  Uut 

ibine  like  amber. 
ELECTRCXMETER  (Meek.)  an  instrument  for  measuring 
■-  Uie  quantity,  and  determining  the  qudity,  of  electricity  in 
-  any  electrified  body. 
ELE^TRUM  (Nat)  iiiwff-*,  amber. 
Electruu  minerale  (Med.)  Uie  tincture  of  metals. 
ELECTUA'RIUM  (Med.)  an  Electuary. 
ELEEMCySYNA  (Archaol.)  alms ;  but  EUemosyna  Regit 
was  the  penny  which  King  Ethelred  ordered  to  be  paid 
for  ever  towards  the  support  of  the  poor.   Leg.  Ethared. 
c.4. — Eleemosyna,  ihe  possessions  belonging  to  the  church. 
ELEEMOSYNA'RfA  (Jrchteol.)  Eleemosynary. 
ELEEMOSINA'RIUS  (Arckeed.)  the  Almoner. 
ELEEMO'SYNARY  Corporations  (Law)  corporate  boditf 
constituted  for  the  perpetual  distributions  of  free  alms, 
and  bounty  of  the  founder. 
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ELEGI'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Ckus  23  Dioecid, 
Order  3  Triandria, 

Generic  Character*  Cal.  spathes  within  spathes.— Con. 
none. — St  aw. filaments  three ;  anthers  oval.— Fist,  germi 

oblong ;  dylet  three ;  tti^mt  simple.— Fsr  » 

seed  

Specie*.  The  single  species  is  the  Ek^  juncea,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ELE'GIAC  Verse  (Poet.)  lAfYWMf,  a  sort  of  verse  used  in 
elegies,  which  is  always  pentameter. 

ELEGIA'MBIC  Verse  (Poet.)  a  sort  of  verse  used  by 
Horace  in  his  poems  called  Epodes. 

ELE'GIT  (Law)  a  writ  that  lies  for  him  who  has  recovered 
debt,  or  damage,  in  the  King'a  Court  against  one  not  able 
in  bis  goods  to  satisfy  his  creditors. 

ELE'GMA  (Med.)  a  Linctus. 

ELELI'SPHACOS  (Med.)  a  sort  of  sage. 

ELE'MBAT  (Chem.)  Alkaline  Salts. 

ELEME'NTARIES  (M^lh.)  a  sort  of  fairy  beings  who 
were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  elements. 

E'LEMENTS  (Chem.)  the  first  principles  of  which  bodies 
are  composed.  Among  the  ancients  there  were  reckoned 
four  elements  or  elementary  principles,  namely,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water ;  which,  as  they  supposed,  entered  into 
the  composition  of  all  othf^r  bodies,  but  themselves  admit* 
ted  of  no  decomposition.  In  modem  chemistry  no  such 
elementary  principles  are  admitted,  it  being  supposed  Uiat 
all  bodies  either  are  or  may  be  decomposed;  Uius  water  is 
said  to  consist  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Elbmbhts  (Geom.)  the  infinitely  smul  parts  or  diSerentialf 
of  a  right  line,  curve,  sur&ce,  or  solid. 

Elbubnts  (Lit.)  the  first  principles  of  any  art  or  science. 

EXEMI  (Bot.)  a  sort  of  gum  Sowing  fVora  Uie  Amyris  elemi- 
Jera  of  Linneus. 

ELEMI'FERA  (Bt^.)  the  Amyris  elemifera  of  Linnaeus. 

ELEfNCHUS  (Lo^.)  'i^^tyjc^-.y  from  Ix^x^,  to  confute;  a 
sophistical  sort  oi  argument. 

ELE'NGI  (Bo/.)  a  tree  of  Mahibar,  the  Mimusops  eleagi  of 
Linnaeus. 

ELE'NIA  (Ant.)  IxtfU,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Laco- 
nians  in  honour  of  Helena.  Hesychius, 

ELENOPHCRIA  j^Anl.)  txut^tm,  an  Athenian  festival,  so 
called  from  the  iAixci,  i.  e.  vessels  made  of  bulrushes, 
which  were  carried  about  at  that  time. 

ELEOCHRYSUM  (Bot.)  vide  Gnaphalium. 

ELEOSELirNUM  (Bot.)  the  Apium  graveolens  of  Unntem* 

E'LEPHANT  (Her.)  is  borne  as  a  charge  in 
coat  armour,  either  whole  or  in  parts,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  He  beareth  "  Gules  an 
elephant  passant  ar^ent^  tusked  or ;  by  the 
name  of  Elphinston.** — Order  of  the  El^ahant, 
or  Order  of  St.  Mary,  an  order  of  knighUiood 
instituted  by  Canute  in  U  84.  Knights  of  Uiis 
order  wear  a  blue  ribband,  with  a  towered  elephant  pen- 
dant, and  an  im^e  of  the  Holy  \nrgin  encircled  with  Mrs. 

ELEPHA'NTIA  (Med.)  vide  EUphantiasi*.  ' 

ELEPHANTI'ASIS  (Med.)  or  Elephantia,  i>i^rrit<r.(.  from 
jAt^Mf,  an  elephant;  a  species  of  leprosy;  so  oaUed  because 
it  makes  the  legs  of  the  person  affected  appear  like  those 
of  an  elephant.  Aret.  de  Sig^  Cans  Diut.  Morb.  1.  2, 
c.  13;  COS.  1.3,  c.  25;  Gal.  Defin.  Med.;  Cal.  Aurel. 
Morb.  Chron.  1.  4,  c.  1  ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  1,  c.  120 ; 
Paid.  Mginet.  1.4,  c.  1;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.2,  c.  U  ; 
Avicetin.  1.  22,  Fen.  3,  tract  I,  c.  16,  &c.;  Foes.  (Econom. 
Hippocrat. 

Elephantiasis  h  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class  CackexifCf 

Order  Lnpeti'^i/ies,  in  Clulleii's  Nosology. 
ELEPHANTINI  LIBRI  (Ant.)  books  among^lw  Romans, 

in  which  their  public  acts  were  registered. 

called,  as  is  supposed,  because  [^fi 
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Vopis.  in  Tacit,;  Ulp.  1.  52,  Z>.  de  LegaU;  Oiset.  in 
AuL  GeU.  1.2.  c.  17. 
tLEPHANTI'NUM  EMPLASTRUM  {MaL)  a  plaster  lie- 
Bcribed  hy  Celsus,  and  another  by  Onbonus.   Cdu  1. 5, 
c.  19 ;  Oribas.  Synop.  1.  S.  "  • 

ELEPHANTOTUS  (But.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Oau  19  Sjfti- 
ffnedat  Order  5  Pdwamia-Segregata, 
XSntfne  Chttnuter.    Cal.  involucre  of  three  broad  petals. 
—-Cor.  eompottR^  tubular. — STAMj^amenfj  five;  aiUkert 
tubular.— Fist,  eerm  ovate ;  stj^  filiform ;  stigmat  two.— 
Per.  none;  *ee£ solitary ;  recrptacie  naked. 
Species.   The  species  are  as  fo\lo\r—Elrphaniopv4 1 caber, 
Scabious  qffints,  Bidens^  sen  Echinophora,  Rough-leaved 
Elephant's  Foot,  a  perennial.— £/^anjo^  spicaiu, 
seu  Conyxot  &c* 
ET-EPHAm^'S-FOOT  {Bot.)  the  Elephantopui  of  Linnaeus, 

a  plant  so  called,  from  the  form  of  its  lower  leaves. 
ELEPHANTS'  HEADS  (Her.)  are  mostly  borne  crated. 
E'LEPHAS  {Zod.)  Elephant;  a  genus  of  animals,  Class 
MammaUat  Order  Bruta^  having  foreteeth  in  either  jav, 
and  no  lower  tusks;  upper  tusks  elongate,  and  a  long 
prehensile  proboscis. 
E'LEPHUS  {Bot,)  another  name  for  the  BJdnaniku$  of  Lin- 
oasus. 

ELEPHEBCLIA  {Ant,)  vide  Elaphebolia. 
ELETTA'RI  {Bot.)  the  Amonium  Granum  paradisic  of  Lio- 
nsus. 

E'LEVATED  {Astrol.)  a  planet  is  said  to  be  elevated  above 
another  when,  being  stronger,  it  weakens  the  mfluence  of 
the  other. 

BtEVATBD  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  wings,  ugnifying  the  tame 

as  Erect. 

ELEVATION  ( Surg.)  a  name  for  a  tumour,  because  it  is  an 
elevation  of  the  part  affected. 

Elevation  {Chem.)  the  rising  up  of  any  matXer  in  the 
manner  of  fume  and  vapour. 

Elevation  {Gunn.)  the  angle  which  the  chace  of  a  cannon 
or  mortar,  or  the  axis  of  the  hollow  ^linder,  makes  with 
the  pl&ce  of  the  horizon. 

Elevation  {Astron.)  a  term  applied  to  the  Eiiuator,  Pole, 
Star,  &c.  to  denote-  its  height  ^ove  the  horizon. — Eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  is  the  height  of  the  pole  above  the  horiaon, 
or  the  niunberof  degrees  the  poleis  raisedabove  the  horizon. 

Elevation  of  the  pule  {Dial.)  the  angle  which  the  style 
makes  with  thesubstilar  line. 

EtEV^TiON  {Archit.)  a  draught  and  description  of  the  face 
or  principal  side  of  a  buildmg,  which  in  common  lan^uase 
is  called  the  upright.  Tlie  word  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
perspective  representation  of  the  whole  bodv  of  a  building. 

Elevation  of  .the  Host  {Ecc)  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  mass  which  consists  in  the  priest's  raising  the  host  above 
his  head  for  the  adoration  of  the  people. 

Elevj^tion  {Chem.)  the  causing  any  matter  to  rise  in  fume 
or  vapours  by  means  of  heat. 

ELEVATOR  (Anat.)  ab  epithet  for  several  muscles  which 
serve  to  draw  the  parts  of  the  body  upwards,  as — Elevator 
labU  mperioris  et  inferiarisy  those  which  serve  to  draw  up 
the  upper  and  lower  lips  — Elevator  ocuUt  the  muscle  of 
the  eye,  arising  near  the  place  where  the  optic  nerves  enter 
the  orbit. 

ELEVATOTIIUM  (Surg.)  a  surgeon's  instrument,  where- 
with depressed  skulls  are  raised  up  a|;ain. 

ELE'VENTH  IMus.)  an  interval  confining  of  tan  oCHijuoct 
degrees,  or  deven  dktonic  sounds. 

ELEU'SINE  (Bot.)  another  name  fi>r  the  C^aotunu  of  Lin- 
Dieus. 

ELEUSI'NIA  {Ant.)  ia««-*»m«,  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
solemnities  of  any  in  Greece,  which,  on  that  account  was 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  /M*rflf*W,  i.  e.  the  mysteries. 
It  was  c^ebrated  in  honour  of  Eleusis,  or  Froserpue,  the 
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daughter  of  Ceres.    Arittoph,  Plut. ;  Isocrat.  m  Panegy- 
rics Diodor,Sicul.].6i  Poll.  Onotn.l.  1,  iegm.  S7  i  Sirab. 
1.9  ;  Pausan.  1.  10,  c.3I ;  PluL  in  Detmet.;  TertuU.adver. 
Valerian.;  Clem.  Alesand.  Stromat.  1. 5;  August, de  Civ*  DeL 
1.  7,  c.  20;  Gregor.  Naztan.  Orat.  wtfik^mf  pm-mi  Har- 
pocration;  Stddaa  Tetz,  ad  Lycoph,  g  Meurt^de  EiM$»ifCt 
Castellus,  SfC  apud  Gronov.  torn.  7> 
ELEUTHEOIIA  (^r^)  Ui4tpi«,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Flatsea,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherins,  L  e.  the  astertor 
of  liberty;  by  ddeeates  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  This  fea- 
tival  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  «anal  defeat- 
of  the  Peruana  under  Mardonius.  Pind,0lymp,\,1\  Strab. 
1.9;  PUa.  Arittid,!  Potuan.  1.  9.  c.  S ;  JLfAcn.LS; 
iaih.iHlL\,%\  SchoL  AnthoL  Eptgravu  Gnrc.l.S,tiU  1, 
&c 

ELF-A'RROWS  {Archeeol.)  flint-stonei  sharpened  and J^ged 
like  arrow-heads,  which  were  weapons  m  ofitoce  among 
the  andent  Britons. 

ELICHRY'SUM  {BoL)  the  ^napkaUum  SkKkat  of  Lin- 

meus. 

ELl'CITI  lEth.)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  more  immBdia>f 

acts  of  the  will,  as  loving,  hating,  &c. 
ELIGMA  {Med.)  a  Linctus. 

ELIMINATION  (Algeb.)  an  operation  by  which  any  nomber 
n  of  equations  contuning  n  unknown  quantities  being 

fiven,  we  find  one  equation,  which  involves  only  one  un- 
nown  quantity,    [vide  Algebra'] 
ELIOCA'RPOS  {Bot.)  the  Omithogalunt  umbdlatum  of  Lin: 
lueus. 

ELFQUAMENT  {Chem.)  a  &t  juice  squeezed  out  of  lat  or 
fish. 

ELI'SION  {Gram.)  the  cuttmg  off  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a 
word  in  a  verse. 

ELrSORS  {Lav})  two  persons  named  by  the  court,  and 
sworn  to  indifiereotly  choose  a  jury  in  cases  of  challenge 
to  the  sheriff  and  coroners  for  partiality,  &c 

ELl'XIR  {Med.)  a  medicine  made  by  strong  infusHUi,  where 
the  inp^ents  are  almost  dissolved  in  the  meoHruuM,  and 
eive  it  a  thicker  conustence  than  a  tincUire.  Una  was 
formerly  held  in  such  high  esteem,  that  the  word  has 
since  been  used  to  imply  any  very  powerful  tincture;  and 
the  grand  dinr  ii  anouer  word  for  an  all-powerful  me- 
dicine. 

ELIXIVATIO  iChm.)  from  c2uo,  to  boil ;  the  extraction 
of  a  fixed  salt  nrom  vegetables  by  an  affusion  of  wat^. 

ELK  {Zool.)  the  Cervus  alces  of  Linnieus,  a  beast  of  the 
stag  kind,  equal  to  a  horse  in  size,  which  inhid>its  all  tfae 
four  quarters  of  the  world  except  Africa.  It  has  a  skin 
hard  enough  almost  to  resist  a  miukel-ball,  goes  on  ita  hoof 
with  a  shambling  gait  about  50  miles  a  ^y,  and  feeds  on 
the  branches  of  trees  and  marsh  plants. 

EIjKE  (Bot.)  a  kind  of  yew  formerly  employed  in  the 
making  of  bows. 

ELL  (Com.)  a  measure  containing  three  feet  nine  inches. 

ELLEBORI'NE  {Bat.)  the  Ashantia  ep^taetm  of  linnsui. 

ELLEBO'RUM  [Bot,)  the  HeUeboru*  viridu  et  JbetidM. 
Oribas.  Med,  CoU.  1 15 i  Act.  Tetrab,  1,  serm.  1;  Paui^^fuu 

ELLl'PSIS  (Geom.)  SAAu^if,  a  defect,  is  taken  for  a  conic 
section,  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  an  oval,  which  was 
so  called  by  Apollonius,  because  in  this  figure  the  squaics 
of  the  ordinates  are  less  than,  or  defective  o^  the  rectugle 
under  the  parameters  and  absciaaee.   [vide  Qmie  Setlimu} 

Ellipsis  (ahi.)  a  figure  whenhj  some  part  of  a  diaoowie 
is  left 

ELLI'PSOID  (Gcoin.)  an  elliptical  spheroid,  beinff  the  solid 
generated  by  Uie  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  ettbv  axis. 

ELLIPTIC  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  is  in  the  fimn  of 
an  ellipse. 

ELU'PTICAL  (Math.)  an  epithet  &^any  thuigJu  the  fimn 
of  or  appertaining  to^a,^lh^.  V^QOglC 
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BLLIPTI'CITY  {Oeom.)  of  the  tenestrial  spheroid  ii  the 
ratio  or  the  difference  between  the  two  semiaxes. 

BLU'PTOID  {Geont.)  an  infinite  or  indefinite  ellipse  do- 
-  fined  by  the  indefinite  equation,  as  1^+"  =  (a^*)", 
where  m  and  n  are  greater  than  1. 

SLLFSIA  (Bot,)  «  genus  of  planU  so  caHed  in  memory  of 
John  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.,  Class  6  PrnteMTm,  Order  1  Mmo- 


trie  Ckarader.   Cal.  periantk  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.— STAH.,/!/aM«R/«  five;  anMm  roundish. — Pist. 
germ  roundish;  style  filiform;  stigma  oblong.— Fan. 
ct^uule  bag-form ;  ieeds  gl<^ose. 
Species.  Hie  nicies  is  an  annud.  as  the— £0ui(i  Nmlekat 
,    Pelemoimm,  IHanta,  sea  Seorpiunu,  Cut-leaved  £llisia, 

naUve  of  '^^rginia. 
Ellisia  is  also  the  Durantia  eUisia  of  Linnanis, 
BXLOBOS  (Bot.)  Saa«/9h,  an  epithet  for  such  seeds  or  fruits 

as  are  cmMuned  in  pods  or  lobes. 
ELM  ( Bot.)  the  Utmus  of  Linnaeus ;  a  sort  of  tree  which 
grows  to  a  very  great  heij^ht,  is  raised  either  by  seeds, 
suckers,  or  layers,  and  thrives  best  in  a  rich  black  earth. 
The  sorts  most  fit  for  cultivation  are,  the  common  Elm,  the 
Witch-Elra,  and  Witch-Hazle.  The  timber  of  elm  is  next 
to  that  of  oak  for  value,  being  particularly  useful  for  mills, 
and  ail  other  works  which  are  exposed  to  wet. 
ELMl'NTHES{£:n/.)  worms. 

ELCyDES  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  fever  which  is  attended 

•  with  ft  profbse  sweat. 
BLOI'NE  {Z^)  from  the  French  ^loigiur,  signifies  to  send 

to  a  distance.    Stat.  13  Ed,  I,  c.  15. 
BLONGA'TA  {LatB)  a  return  of  the  sheriff  that  cattle  are 

not  to  be  found,  or  are  removed  so  fiir  that  he  cannot  make 
.  deliverance. 

ELONGATION  (Surg.)  a  kind  of  imperfect  disjointing, 
when  the  ligament  of  a  joint  is  stretched  and  extended,  but 
not  80  that  the  bone  is  quite  out  of  Joint. 

MhovoATiov  (Aaron.)  the  removal  of  a^lanet  to  Aefiuthest 
distance  it  can  be  from  the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  an  ob- 
server on  the  eBxih.-^Angle  of  Eiongation  is  an  angle  con- 
tained under  lines  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centres 
of  the  sun  and  planet  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  £  vide 
Astronomi/] 

BLO'PEMEnT  (Law)  Uie  going  away  from  a  husband;  for 
which,  without  voluntary  reconcilement  to  her  husband,  a 
wife  shall  lose  her  dower ;  nor  is  he  obliged  to  allow  her 
any  maintenance. 

BHLOPS  (leh.)  a  genus  of  Fishes  of  the  Abdominal  Order, 
having  a  smooth  head,  and  a  palate  rough  with  teeth. 

BLO'PHORUS  (Ent.)  a  division  of  the  genus  Nitidula, 
comprehending  the  insects  which  have  the  Up  square. 

E'LVELA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Hehwa  of  Limusus. 

HLVERS  (leh  )  a  sort  of  small  gregs  or  eels. 

£/LUL  (Chnm,)  a  Jewish  month  answering  to  part  of 
August. 

BLUT^IA  (Bof.)  the  C7ir^  ehteria  of  Limums. 
"EIMTRIA^IO  (Ckem.)  tfaie  pouring  a  liquor  out  of  one 

veiBel  into  anodier,  in  order  to  separate  the  subsiding 

matter  from  the  dear  and  fluid  part. 
ELU'VIES  (Med.)  the  humour  disdiai^^  m  a  ^or  Attmt 

also  the  effluvium  from  a  swwnmr  place. 
BLTCSntY'SUM  (Bot.)  the  SttMina  dubia  of  Linnams. 
HLTMUS  (Bof,)  a  genus  of  pkmCs,  Claii  8  Trimidritt,  Order  S 

J}igynia. 

Generic  Charaeier.    Cal.  rvcqptoci^  common*— Cok.  two- 

vaSved.— Stah,  jEbmailf  Areei  ajtiAen  oblong.— Pxst. 

g«rm  top-shaped;  tiylet  iwot  at^pmu  •fanpIe.-»Pn. 

none;  teed»  ca>vered. 
Species,  The  spedes  are  perenniab,  as  the— £/jmuis  ore- 
-  '  iwrMSt'TVitmMi.seuGraMeMwammmi,  fiea  I*yme-gn»8, 

native  of  Europe.— £IjrmM  Virgmkm,  era  irervMMii, 


Virginian  Lyme-graSB.— ^i^iu  europeut.  Wood  lyne- 
grass,  or  Barley-grass  r  but— £fyiiws  Coma  mAfir 
seu  Avena,  Portugal  Lvme-grass.  and  Elymue  kuHr, 
Lyme-grass,  native  of  the  Levant,  are  annuals. 
Eltuus  is  also  the  Hordeumjubatum  a£  Lionaiw. 
ELY'SIAN^/JeWf  (Mt/th.)  a  paradise  of  delightful  groves  and 
meadows,  into  which  the  heathms  imagined  that  the  smda 
of  good  men  passed  after  death. 
ELYTHROIDES  (Anat.)  the  tunica  vaginolii  of  the  tartn* 
ELYTRA  (Ent.)  from  the  Greek  a  sheath  1  a  nune 

for  the  wing-sheaths,  or  upper  crustaceous  membranes* 
which  cover  the  wings  of  the  inserts  of  the  beetle  tribe. 
ELYTROCE'LE  (Anat.)  from  iABTfw,  a  vagina  or  sheetfi> 

and  mA«,  a  tumour ;  a  hernia  in  the  vagina. 
ELYTRON  (Anat.)  hvrftf,  a  sheath,  from  lAc'*,  to  involve, 
is  ai^liedby  Hippocrates  to  the  membranes  which  involve 
the  spinal  marrow.    Hipwcrat.  de  Artie. ;  Gall.  Comm.  S  ; 
Gorr.Def.  Med,;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 
EMACIA'NTES  (Med.)  diseases  which  occasion  a  wasting 
of  the  body.  ^ 
EMANCIPA'TIO  (Ani.)  the  setting  of  children  frae  from 

the  power  of  tlieir  fathers,   Sigon.  de  Judic.  1, 1,  c.  S: 
EMA'NSIO  (Med.)  cohibiUon^of  the  menses. 
EMANUEVSIS  (IM.)  one  who  writes  what  another  dic- 
tates. 

EMARGINATIO  (Surg.)  taking  away  the  scurf  about  the 

brims  of  wounds  and  sores.   iVm.  1.  S8,  c.  9. 
EMARGINATUS  (fiof.)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  U  notdied 
at  the  end ;  also  tor  a  corolla,  as  in  the  Agrostemma  eoro- 
naria^  &c. ;  and  for  tlie  stigma,  as  in  die  Class  Didynama^  ' 
EMBA'MMA  (Med.)  Vj^a>-^x.  from  ■jK.^«wr«,  to  immoge 
or  dip  in ;  a  medicated  pickle,  or  sauce  for  the  food.  Mar^ 
cell,  de  Med,  c.  30 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  S,  serm.  1 ,  c.  S4. 
EMBA'PHION  med.)  vide  Aeeiabtdum. 
EMBARC  ADE'RE  (Com.)  the  name  for  places  on  the  coaste 

of  Ammca  that  lenre  for  the  landing  of  goods. 
EMBA'RGO  (Mar.)  a  ^hibitioo  upon  dl  shipping  not  ta 
leave  any  port,  which  is  commonly  issued  by  public  au- 
thority on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  &c. 
EMBARKAmON  (Mar.)  the  act  of  going,  or  putting  thinge 

on  board  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  sailing. 
E'MBASIS  (Med.)  V/Im-k.  from  ifb^m,  to  go  in ;  a  bathmg- 

tub  or  vessel  filled  with  warm  water. 
EMBA'SSADOR  (PoUt.)  one  appointed  to  act  for  and 
represent  the  person  of  a  prince,  or  state,  in  a  fiweigii 
country. 

EMBA'T£R(y|fl/.).tlieholeorsightofacroa.bow.  Fsfniv. 

I.l,  c.  2. 

EMBATEUmCONTiM  (Xmu)  alaw  by  which  peoide  iDight 

keep  things  rawned  to  them,  in  their  own  possessimi. 
EMBA'TTELED  (Her)  in  the  form  of  a  batUement.  Cnde 

CreneUe.) 

E^BER-DAYS  (Ecc.)  particular  days  of  humiliation  in  the 
Ember- Weeks,  namely,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, BO  called  firom  the  custom  of  putting  asbea  on  Uie 
heudu^Ember-Weekst  four  seasmu  in  the  year  mmre  pMt» 
ticularly  set  apart  for  prayer  and  fiwting,  i.  e.  die  first  weafc 
in  Lent,  and  the  next  after  Whitsmdqr,  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  ISth  of  Decembw. 
EMBERl'ZA  (Om.)  a  eenus  of  Birds,  Order  Pastem,  bar* 
ing  a  conical  bill,  and  mandibles  rending  fiwn  each  other* 
Spedes.    Birds  of  this  gvnns  are  principally  known  ilk 
En^lidi  by  the  name  of  the  Bunting,  eotcept  the  Em' 
benxa  hortulana,  whiA  is  called  the  Ortolan,  feeds  ftit- 
cijmlly  on  panic  grass,  and  grows  prodigiously  fat,  wAen 
it  is.  esteemed  a  graat  deuctoy.   The  Emberixa  »  a 
migratory  bird,  wbioh  appears  in  England  befi»e  thft 
setting  in  of  frost  and  snow. 

tttie-work  of  wood,  atone,  et  mM,  fiiolf  vt  m 
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colourS}  as  in  seals,  chess-boardsi  tables,  and  the  like : 
also  ornameuts  embossed  which  may  be  taken  off  or  put 
on  at  pleasure.  Cic.  in  Verr.  4,  c.  17;  Or.  1,  3,  c.  43; 
Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  1. 3»  c.  2;  Suet,  in  Tib.  c.  71 ;  Did,  V.  57  ; 
Bud,  in  Pandea.^.  190;  Jun.de  Pict  A.  9tCli  Sahtas 
in  Solin.  736. 

EfMBLEMENTS  {Archaol.)  the  profits  of  lands  which  hare 

been  sowed.    Co.  Lit,  55.  - 
E'MBLERS  de  Gentz  (Imw)  carrying  off  people. 
E^BLICA  (Bot.)  the  P/it/Uanthus  emldica  of  Linnecus. 
EMBOITEMENT  {Mil.)  French  for  the  closing  up  a  num- 
*"    ber  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  front  ranks 

from  iiijury. 

EMBOl'TURE  {Mech.)  French  for  an  iron  box  screwed  oTer 
the  lUYe  of  a  wheel,  and  which  covers  the  oxle-tree. 

E'MBOLE  (Sio^.)  tfffi^t  (rain  tfbfiMMM,  to  put  in;  the  re- 
duction or  setting  of  a  dislocated  bone. 

^MBOLIM.CUS  (C&rvtt.)  JjwjSoi/MUf,  i.e.  intercalary;  an 
mitfaet  for  what  is  commonly  cidled  Leap-year. 

EMBOLrSMUS  {Ckron.)  i/^fiePurfi^,  the  adding  to  or  pat- 
ting in  a  day  in  any  year,  as  in  Leap-year. 

EMBO'LIUM  {Ant.)  an  interlude. 

EMBO'LUM  {Ant.)  f«./9e?i*»,  the  beak,  head,  or  stern  of  a 
ship.    Poll.  Onom.  1. 1,  c.  9;  Petron.  c.  30;  Suidas. 

EMBORI'SMA  {Med.)  Aneurism.    Cic.  pro  Sext.  c.  4-. 

EMBO'SSING  {Sculpt.)  a  sort  of  sculpture,  or  earring, 
where  the  figure  is  protuberant  and  projects  from  the  plane 
in  which  it  is  cut;  it  is  called  by  the  Italians  ba$so  mezzo, 
and  basso  relievo^  according  as  it  projects  more  or  less. 

EltfBO'ST  {Spori.)  an  epithet  for  a  deer  that  foams  at  the 
mouth  when  he  is  hard  chased. 

EMBOTHRIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clasa^rrtrane&ra, 
Order  I  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  none. — Cor. petals  four. — Stam. 
JiUmenUt  four;  anthers  oblong. — Fist,  germ  linear;  style 
none;  roundish. — PsK-Ji^icle  round ;  seeds  ovate. 
/^Met«.  The  species  are  shru^,  as  the  Embothrium  urn- 
bdlaium,  native  of  New  Caledonia.— £ni£o/Arium  cocci- 
neum,  native  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
E'MBOTUM  (Surg.)  a  funnel  whidi  saves  to  convey  fiimes 

into  any  orifice  of  the  body. 
EMBOUCHU'RE  (Mus.)  French  for  the  aperture  of  a  flute, 

or  other  wind  instrument. 
EM6(yWED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  any  thing  bent  like  a 
bow,  as  the  dolphin ;  also  a  sinister  arm,  couped  at  the 
elbow,  is  said  to  be  embowed. 
EMBRACE'OUR  (Law)  or  emhrasour,  he  who,  when  a 
matter  is  in  trial  between  party  and  party,  comes  to  the 
bar  with  one  of  the  parties,  and  being  bribed  thereto, 
endeavours  to  corrupt  the  judge.  Stat.  19  H.  7,  c.  15; 
Co.  Lit.  369. 

EMBRA'CERY  (I^to)  the  ofl^ce  of  an  embraceour. 
EMBRA'CING  (Bot.)  or  stem-clasping;  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf. 

EMBRASU'RE  (Archit.)  an  enlargement  made  in  the  wall 

to  give  more  light  or  convenience  to  the  windows,  &c. 
EuBRASVRB  (Gun.)  F^nch  for  a  piece  of  iron  which  grasps 
-  the  tnmnions  of  a  piece  of  oronance  when  it  is  raised 
upon  the  boring  macnine. 
EMBRASU'RES  (Fort.)  the  holes  in  a  patapet  through 

which  the  cannons  are  laid  to  fire  into  the  moat,  or  field. 
^MBREYSMA  (Mr/.)  3/*^/Mt,  from  to  irrigate; 

.  an  embrocaUon,  or  extemsd  land  of  r«nedy,  whidi  cim- 
in  iirigatbg  the  pwt  efiblDted;  it  is  cmnmonly  cdled 

E^BKIMCDAYS  (Ece.)  the  Mune  as  Ei^ier'Bayt. 
EMBROCATION  (Af«(/.)  Embreana, 
EMBRO'CHE  (Med.)  ^xieEmbr^ma. 
^BROI'DEAY  (Meek.)  figurad  work  wrotight  on  silk  <n- 


EMBRIPED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  weapon,  &c.  that  is 

bloody.  . 

EfMBRYO  (Anat.)  iftfifrnf,  the  child,  or  fcetus,  in  the  womh^ 
so  called  because,  fir^n,  it  pullulates  and  ^ows  within  the 
womb.  Galen  divides  the  time  of  gestation  into  four  pe- 
riods, of  which  the  embryo  is  the  third  period,  when 
the  foetus  begins  to  develope  itself.  According  to  Mar- 
celluR  the  embryo  is  what  a  pregnant  woman  carries  in 
her  womb  until  the  period  of  lier  delivery.  Hippocrat. 
1.5,  aphor.  31,  &c.;  Gal.  de  Cans.  Symptom.  \.  I  \  Gorr. 
Def.Med. 

EMBRYONAa'UM  Sulphur  (Ckem.)  Sulphur  united  with 

minerals  and  metals.  ' 
EMBRYORE'CT£S(M«d.)  V^fMftxrv^  from  Wrw*  And  nrrar. 

to  break ;  an  instrument  with  which  a  dead  child  is  drawn, 

out  of  the  mother's  womb. 
EMBYOTHLA'STES  (Surg.)  an  instrument  wherewith 

they  break  the  bunes  of  a  dead  child,  that  it  may  be  more 

conveniently  taken  out  of  tlie  womb. 
EMBRYO'^rOMY  (Metl.)  from  ti*fifv^,  a  fcetua,  and  ri^, 

to  cut;  an  exsection  of  the  child  out  of  the  mother*!  womb. 

Paul.  A^ginet.  1. 6.  c.  74 ;  Gorr.  Bef.  Med. 
EMBRYlfLCUS  (Med.)  videEmbryorectet. 
EMBULA'RCHI  SUFFUMIGIUM  (Med.)  a  suffumigation 

described  by  Aetius.    Tetrab,  4,  serm.  4,  c.  122. 
EMBUSCA'TUM  marmor  (Min.)  the  name  of  a  particular 

kind  of  marble  dug  out  of  Mount  Sinai. 
EME'NDALS  (Archteol.)  an  old  word  used  in  the  loner 

Temple  for  what  remains  in  bank,  or  in  the  Stock  of  the 

House. 

EMENDA'RE  (Lam)  to  make  amends  for  any  trespass  or 
crime  committed.  Leg.  Edw.  Cotifest.  c.  35.  Hence  a 
capital  crime  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  fine  was  called 
"  meinendabile."  Leg.  Canitt. 

EMENDATION  (jLato)  an  amending  or  correcting  of  abuses, 
as  Emendatio  Panni,  the  power  of  looking  to  the  assize  of 
cloth. — Emendatio  Panis  et  Cervisiar,  the  power  of  super- 
vising the  weights  and  measures  of  bread  aud  beer. 

E'MEIIALD  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  of  a  green  colour. 

Embsald  (Her.)  another  name  for  vert^  or  the  green  tincture 
in  coat  armour. 

TO  EME'RGE  (Nat.)  is  said  of  any  body  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  which,  after  being  pressed  down,  forcibly  risea 
again  to  view. 

EME'RGENT(i4«lron.)  an  epithet  for  a  star  at  the  moment 
that  it  goes  out  of  the  sun's  beams,  so  as  to  become  visible- 

Embroent  year  (Chron.)  the  year,  or  epoch,  from  whicb 
any  computation  of  time  is  made,  as  in  Christiau  countries 
from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth. 

E'MERIL  (Min.)  or  emery,  a  sort  of  stone  used  in  burnishitig 
metals,  &c. ;  also  a  glazier's  diamond  to  cut  glass. 

EME'RITUS  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  a  soldier  that  has  served 
his  time,  a  veteran.  Vegel.  1. 2,  c.  3 ;  Isid.  Orig.  1. 9,  c.  3. 

EME'RSION  (AstroH.)  an  epithet  for  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  become  visible  just  after  they  have  undergone  an 
eclipse ;  it  is  also  applied  to  a  star  that  becomes  visibte 
after  it  has  been  hidden  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

EME'RSUS  (Bot.)  is  the  CoroniUa  camerm  of  Linntens. 

E'MERUS  (M(»/.)  a  laxative. 

E'MERY  (Min.)  Ground  iron  ore.    [vide  Emeril} 

EME'SIA  (Med.)  or  Emeto^t  {/»t«v(»  from  i/»f«,  to  vomit;  the 
aet  of  vomiting,  particuudy  apdied  by  Hippocratea  to  a 
disduu^  of  the  blood  fiwn  the  stomach  by  the  moath. 
Hippocrat.  de  Merb.  1. 1 ;  Pool*  OaeonoM.  Hmoerat. 

EMETICS  (Med.)  from  a>*t«,  to  vomit ;  medicmes  whidi 

?rovoke  vomitiitg.  The  word  is  used  in  this  seme  by 
!icero  in  speaking  of  Caesar,  who,  he  said,  ifurmv  ag^at, 
i.  e.  took  an  emetic.    Cic.  ad  Attic.  1. 3,  eo.  ult. 
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£M£'U  (Her.)  t  sort  of  bird,  otherwise  called  the  Cassowary, 
which  goes  by  this  name  among  the  Heralds. 

EMIGRATION  (Polit.)  the  leaving  one's  native  country  to 
reside  in  foreign  parts. 

£'MINENC£  (Polit.)  a  title  of  honour  given  to  cardinals. 

Eminence  (Fort.)  a  height  which  overlooks  and  commands  a 
place. 

EjfiHKMCE  (Med.)  any  protuberance  or  preternatural  tumour. 

EMINEOTIAL  E^tion  (Algeb.)  an  artificial  kind  of  equa- 
tion, which  contains  another  eminently. 

EMIR  (Polit.)  a  Turkish  prince,  or  lord,  particularly  one  that 
is  descended  from  Mahomet. 

EMIR  A'LEM  (Mil.)  the  general  of  the  Turks,  or  the  keeper 
of  all  their  colours.  i 

EMISSA'RIUM  (Med.)  any  orifice  in  the  body,  either  natu- 
ral or  morbid,  by  which  any  thing  is  emitted. 

E'MISS ARY  (Pflw.)  a  person  sent  on  a  secret  nussion  (Anong 
the  people,  or  into  a  foreign  country,  to  sound  their  minds 
and  tempers. 

EliflSSARY  of  a  gland  (Anat.)  its  duct  or  canal,  by  which 

it  emits  its  contents. 
EMMENAGO'GA  (Med.)  tftfut^if/ii,  from  j/*ft«n«,  the 

menses,  and  m-/»,  to  brii^ ;  medicines  which  promote  the 

menses  in  women. 
EMME'NIA  (Med.)  vide  Emmenagoga. 
E'MMET  (Ent.)  another  name  for  the  ant. 
EMMO'TOS  (Med.)  from  t^n,  Hnt;  an  epithet  for  parts  of 

the  body,  or  any  tiling  which  requires  the  application  of 

lint.    Hippocrat.  de  Arl.;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med.  per  Gen. 

1.  2,  c.  2;  Gorr.  Defin.  Med.;  Foes.  Oeconom.  Hippocrat. 
.EMODI A  (Med.)  a  stupor  of  the  teeth. 
EMCIXIENTS  (Med.\  /MAluTipM,  soflening;  medicines 

which  soften  the  asperities  of  tlie  humours,  and  render  the 

solids  at  the  same  time  supple.     Hippocrat.  de  Mul. 

1. 1 ;  Aret.  de  Curat,  Acut.  Mor&.  1. 2,  c.  7 ;  Gal.  de  Simpl. 

1. 1,  c.  26 ;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  1. 6,  c.  9. 
EMOU'SSER  (Mil.)  a  French  term  signifying  to  cut  off;  the 

four  comers  of  a  battalion  which  has  formed  a  square 
JO  as  to  give  it  an  octagon  figure. 
EMPA'L^EMT  (Bat.)  a  former  name  for  the  calyx  of 

flowers. 

EMPA'NEL  {Laio)  vide  Impand. 

EMPA'RLANCE  (Lavi)  vide  Imparlance. 

EMPA'SMS  (Med.)  medicines  composed  of  sweet  powders 

to  take  away  sweat,  and  allay  inflammation.  Oribas.  Med. 

ColUa. :  1. 10,  c.  31 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 
E^PETRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  22  Diodecia^ 

Order  S  Triandria. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  three-leaved. — Coit. 

petals  thtee.^STAM. ^filaments  three;  anthers  upright. 

— PiST.  fl:crm  superior;  sti/le  scarce  any;  f^^mai  mne. 

—Per.  oeny  orfoiculate;  seeds  nine. 
Species.   The  apecies  are  shrubs,  as  the — Empetrum  al- 

bum,  seu  Ertcot  Wl^te-berried  Heath,  native  of  Por- 

tittgiid.—Empetnm  nigrum,  seu  Erica,  Black-berried 

Heath,  native  of  Europe. 
Ehpstruh  is  also  another  name  for  the  Begonia  of  Linncus. 
EMPHATICAL  Colours  (Nat.)  colours  so  called,  which  are 
often  seen  in  clouds  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  after 
its  setUng. 

BMPHBA"CTICA  (Med.)  I^i^timW,  from  fy^m,  to  ob- 
atroct;  medicines  whidi  hare  a  tendency  to  stop  up  any 
pasaage.  Gorr,  Def.  Med, 

EMPHYSEMA  (Med,)  li*>^f^  from^BnU,  touiflate; 
ngn^es  generally  anr  flatulent  humour;  but  is  particu- 
larly rapfied  to  the  air  confined  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
Hippocrat.  Epid.  1.3;  Gal.  de  Metk,  Mtd,  1.14;  AeLde 
Mi^,Med.l,S,  cl2. 

BMPHYTEU'SIS  (Law)  a  rentuig  of  laikl,  in  the  Cifil  Lav, 
on  condition  of  plaating  iu 


EMPI'RIC  Sect  (Med.)  from  riif«,  to  experience ;  a  sect  of 
physicians  who  practised  medicine  from  experience,  vod 
not  from  tlieory.    Cels.  1.  I,  c.  1 ;  Gal.  de  Sect. 
Empirics  are  now  such  as  deviate  &om  the  rules  of  science 
and  regular  practice  to  follow  nostrums  and  private  opi- 
nions ;  they  are  better  known  by  the  name  of  quacks. 
E'MPIS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  Insects  of  the  Dipterous  Order, 
having  a  mouth  with  an  inflected  sucker  and  proboacis ; 
antenna  setaceous ;  and  feelers  short. 
Species.   These  minute  insects  live  by  sucking  the  blood 
and  juices  of  other  animals. 
EMPLA'STICS  (Med.)  medicines  which  constipate  and  abut 
up  the  pores  of  the  body  so  that  sulphureous  vapours  can* 
not  pass.    Gorr.  Def.  Med, 
EMPLA'STRUM  (Med.)  a  plaister. 

EMPLE'CTO  opu*  (Archit.)  a  work  knit  and  coudied  to- 
gether, when  the  stones  are  so  laid  as  b>  join  one  in  the 
other. 

EMPLATTO'MENA  (Med.)  vide  Emplattics. 
EMPLEUTUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  21  Mo- 
noecia.  Order  4  Triandria, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  CoB. 
none.— Stau. j^men/x  four;  anthers  oblong.  —  PiST. 
germ  superior ;  style  none ;  stigma  cylindnc  —  Pkb. 
capsule  obloD0  ;  seed  solitary. 

Species.    The  single  species  is  a  shndi,  as  the  Emplevrum 
serrulatum,  seu  Diosma,  Cape  Empleurum,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
EMFNEUMATO'SIS  {Med.)  I'/Mviv^rilnt,  from  to 

inflate ;  an  inflation  of  the  stomach,  or  the  womb.  Gal, 

Def.  Med.j  Marcell.  de  Med.  c.  20;  PauL  Mginet.  I,  8, 

c.  70;  Act.  de  Meth,  Med.  I.  2,  c.  21. 
EMPO'RIUM  (Anat.)  the  common  sensory  of  the  brain. 
EMPRION  (Med.)  tfutfun,  from  irfm,  to  saw;  an  epithet 

for  a  pulse  when  the  artery  is  serrated  or  indented  like  a 

saw.    Gol.  de  Puis. 
EMPROSTHO'TONOS  (Med.)  P/urf«»i;r«t*t,  fi-om  ifbrftrtu^ 

forward,  and  nlwm,  to  bend ;  h  sort  of  convuluona  of  the 
.  neck,  when  the  chin  is  immoveably  fixed  on  the  breast; 

in  disUnction  from  the  miHtrtni,  when. the  head  is.  bent 

backwards ;  and  the  rtnuwc,  when  it  is  immoveably  upri^t. 

Aret.  de  Caus.  et  Acut.  Morb,g  Cdt,  1.  4,  c.  S; 

Oribas.  Synop.  \.  9,  c.  16. 
EMPTY'SiS  (Med.)  i/«vr«rK,  from  rrtw,  to  spit;  a  spitting 

of  blood,  which  is  limited  by  Aretieus  to  such  a  discharge 

only  as  comes  from  the  mouth,  and  adjacent  parts,  Ara, 

de  Acut.  Morh.  1.  3,  c.  2. 
EMPYE'MA  (Med.)  tfuri^fMt,  from  nm,pus :  a  collection  of 

pus,  or  matter,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 

cavity  of  the  chest.    Hippocrat.  1.  7,  aphor.  38 ;  Ar^.  de 

Caut.  et  Sign.  Morh.  Acut.l.  1,  c.8,,9;  Gal.  Comm.  in 

Hippocrat.  Progn,  I.  3  ;  Cal,  Aurelian.  de  Morb.  Chron, 

I.  5,  c.  10 ;  Marc,  de  Med.  c.  7 ;  Oorr.  Def  Med.s  Foes, 

(Eeonom.  Hippocrat. 
EMPYE'MAT.\  (Med,)  suppurating  medicines,  [vide  £m- 

pyema'} 

E'MFYI  (Med.)  tfurvu,  an  epithet  for  such  persons  as  hare 
pundent  abscesses  internally,    [vide  Empjfema'} 

EMPYRiEUM  calum  (Aitron.)  the  highest  of  the  celestial 
spheres. 

EMP  Y'RE  AL  air  (Phy.)  the  fiery  element  above  the  ethereaL 
EMPYREU'MA  (Chem.)  'i^M^t^  of  i^tf^,  to  burn ;  that 

taste  or  smell  ^  the  fire  which,  in  distillations,  h^ipena 

to  some  oils.  Sec. 
EMPYREU'M  ATA  (Med.)  the  remaiu  of  a  fever  aftar  tba 

critical  time  of  a  dinsase. 
E'MPYROS  (Med.)  tfuttftt,  one  labouring  under  a  ftver. 

Hippocrat,  de  Morb.  1. 2. 
E'MRODS  (Med.)  vide  Hamorroids. 
EMU^GENT  (Anat.)  w^^Mlgr^A^gpe^Aj^ 
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nvfBt  SO  sailed  from  «mi(^eo»  to  milk,  becauie  they  were  rap- 
poied  to  strain,  and^  as  it  were,  to  nulk  the  torum  through 
the  kidneys,  'the  emulgent  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  Aorta, 
and  the  emulsent  Tein  of  the  Vetut  Cava* 

BMU'LSION  {Med.)  a  medicinal  drink  made  of  the  kernels 
of  seeds  infused  in  a  conraiient  liquor. 

EMUfNCTORY  {Jnai.)  an  epithet  for  the  passage  by  which 
•ny  thing  ntiated  or  useless  is  passed  off;  thus,  the  skin  is 
tfke  emunctory  of  the  body,  the  nose  the  enutnctory  <^  the 
brain,  and  the  glands  are  also  emunctorw  of  diiEferent  parts. 

EMU'NDANS  (Mn^)  an  epithet  for  an  external  detersive 
mecUcine. 

SNA^MOS  (Med.)  fiom  S^Mt,  blood,  a  medicine 

for  stopping  blood.   Hippocrat.  de  Art. ;  Cd.  1.  5,  c.  19 ; 

CteL  Aurehan.  de  Morb.  Chron.  1.  3,  c.  1 ;  GaL  Com.  in 

Hippoerat. ;  Foet.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 
ENmORE'MA  {Med.)  iwtmfUfJM,  from  «i*rui,  to  exalt;  a 

name  for  the  pendulous  substance  in  the  urine,  otherwise 

called  subUmanuTUutn,  or  according  to  Celsus  tutpenta 

nebectda.    Hipnocrat,  Epid.  1.  1 ,  &c. ;  Gal.  Comm. ;  Gorr. 

D^n.  Med. ;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 
E'NALLAGE  {Gram,)  a  figure  in  grammar  where  there  is 

a  chan^  of  one  case  or  mood  for  another. 
ENALU'RON  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  bordure  charged  with 

birds,    [vide  Bordure"} 
£NA'MEL  {Anat.)  the  cortex,  or  &Be  exterior  covoing  of 

the  teeth,  which  is  a  vitreous  sobstaace. 
Ehauel  {Pamt.)  to  paint  with  various  mineral  colours. 

Erutmd  u  also  a  kind  of  coloored  g^ass  used  in  paintii^  in 

cnwnel. 

BMAKTE'SIS  {Anat.)  hArr^,  from  «r««,  to  meet ;  a 
meetiag,  or  near  approach  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
Tenels.  Gak 

EMANTIO'SIS  {Rhet.)  iNPnWif,  a  rhetorical  figure  where, 
that  which  is  spoken  negatively,  is  to  be  understood  affirm- 
atively. 

£NARGB'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planto,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  none. — Cor.  petals  six. — Stam. 
foments  ax. — Pist.  germ  roundish ;  ctyfe  thrce>>  Pbk. 
berry  three-celled ;  te^  four. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  the  Enargia  marginaia, 
native  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

ENARI'CYMON  (Med.)  vide  Aricumon. 

£NARTHR(>SfS  {Med.)  firom  iifV,  a  joint;  the  ball  and 

.  socket  joint ;  a  species  of  dimrthrom,  or  moveable  con- 
nexion of  bones. 

ENBRE'VER  {ArckteoL)  to  write  down  in  short.   Brit.  56. 

ENC^'NIA  (Ant.)  anniversary  feasts  to  commemorate  the 
building  a  city,  the  completing  or  consecrating  of  any  new 
mod  public  work,  &c.  St.  AugusUn  interprets  Ihe  feast  of 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  the  same  word ;  and  the 
consecration  Aays,  in  the  Christian  chorch,  have  also  been 
so  oiled.  QMintU.  1. 7,  c.  2 ;  S.  Augiut,  in  Johann.  xlviii.  1 ; 
Siudai.i  Paid*  Diacon,  in  Jtatituan.  1. 16;  Oyrald.  Syntag. 
Dmr.  1. 17,  p.  50S ;  Rho^.  Ant.  LecL  1.  S3,  c.  14  i_St»3(. 
dg  AiU.  'Cmm).  L  1,  c  38. 

Enaenia  Is  tted,  in  modem  tines,  in  applio^um  to  the 
commemorative  fsstival,  at  Oxford,  at  the  dose  of  the 
sesnon,  &e. 

ENCA'NTHIS  {Med.)  tymaiU,  from  nm^  the  angle  of  the 
eye ;  a  disease  in  the  caruncula  lachrymaUt,  of  which  there 
«re  two  kmds ;  namely,  the  EncmUhit  henignoy  and  the 
Encanthit  maligna^  seu  inveterata,  Celt.  1.  7,  c  7 ;  Gal. 
D^n.  Med.;  Oribas.  Synop.  1.  8,  c.  54;  PmU  iEsW 
I.  3,  c.  2^;  Act.  de  Meth.  Med.  k  4,  o.  11. 

£NC  AlCblA  <Afm.)  a  precioot  itOBe  bearing  the  flgim  of 
a  heart  ■  Plin.  I S7,  c.  la 

£NCA'RDION  (iUM.)  ^ynAfAef^  Aebevt^or  ^  of  vege- 


ENCA'RPIA  {Archit.)  flowerworic  or  fiuitw«fc  on  the  coiw 

ner  of  pillars.    Vitruo,  L  4^  c.1;  PhMaad.  m  VilmKt 

Bald.  Lex  y a. 
ENCATALE'PSIS  {Med.)  vide  CaUltpm. 
ENCATHl'SMA  {Med.)  *iy«i^fMi,  from  jy^^ivMi,  to  sit  hi; 

a  semicupium,  or  bath  for  half  tlw  body. 
ENCA^JMA  {Med.)  iyx«^,  from  «•*«,  to  bum ;  a  pUBbde- 

contracted  by  a  bum ;  or  the  marit  1^  by  a  bun.  Ait,. 

Tetrab.  %  serm.  3,  c.  25. 
ENCAOISiS  {Med.)  the  same  as  fMowm. 
ENCAUSTIC  {Pamt.)  the  art  of  enamelling  or  ptint&g 

with  fire,  which  was  in  use  among  the  ancienu;  but  is  now 

unknown.   PU».  1.  35,  c  3 ;  JSsfauM.  £xerot.  JVnan. 

p.  J64. 

ENCEl'NTE  {Fort.)  the  whole  compass  of  a  fortification*  or 

of  the  ground  fortified. 
ENCETPHALOS  {Anat.)  Wmpmi^  the  brain. 
ENCE'RIS  {Med.)  iyw^i,  from  *^  wax;  snndl  ooncre- 

bons  of  wax  sometimes  found  in  plustera  as  diey  cooL 

GaU  de  Com.  Med,  per  Gen. 
ENCHA'NTER'S  NIGHTSHADE  {BtL)  the  Gmn  of  . 

Linnsnu,  a  perennial. 
ENCHARA'XIS  (Surg.)  n^-^f,  from  }tf€firfrm,  to  scarify. 
ENCHIRI'DIUM  (Ant.)  ivx**?*^,  frosn  jt*lf,  the  hand;  a 

manual,  or  a  portable  vt^wne. 
ENCHELIS  {Ent.)  a  kind  of  womu  so  small  as  not  to  be 

visible  to  the  naked  eye.  tbey  are  very  simple^  aad  have 

a  cylindrical  body. 
ENCHRI'STA  (Med,)  Ivxfrf,  from  xf*»,  to  anoint;  un- 
guents or  medicines  with  which  to  anoint. 
ENCHU'SA  {Bot.)  vide  Anchum. 

ENCHYLCMA  (Med.)  Sroai  jpo^,  chyle;  an  inspiasaaed 
juice  or  elixir. 

E^CHYMA  (Med.)  tvxiH^  from  hxi^,  to^use;  aain. 
forioB,  or  liquid  medicine  to  be  infoaed  mt»  the  eyes* 
ears,  or  injected  into  die  thorax:  it  dso  impUes  a  6ilnes» 
of  the  vessels  in  regard  to  tbemsdves,  as  w>iht  Mvk  m 
hxvfi^  a  folness  from  infiisiosis.  Gtd,  de  MmL  c.6  ;  Gorr. 
Def.Med, 

ENCHYMOMA  (Med.)  or  Enckymotis,  ivx'tM^  *fjv^ 
rK,  a  sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cutaneotu  Teasels, 
such  as  takes  place  in  bhuhing.  Hippocrat.  EpU,  LS; 
Gorr.  Def.  Meet. ;  Foe$.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

ENCHYr^tfOSIS  {Med.)  liAc  Enchymema. 

ENCHYTA  {Med.)  from  nx**',  to  infuse;  a  funnel  by 
which  any  thing  is  instilled  into  the  eyes,  &c. 

ENCHYTOS  {Med.)  hx^^  from  ^Kkp*.  to  infuse ;  afte- 
nel  by  which  any  thing  is  infused.or  *pttiWH  into  amy  ca- 
vity of  the  body. 

ENCLY'SMA  {Med.)  h>^t^,  from  n}^,  to  wash;  a 
clyster. 

ENCLITIC  (Gram.)  certain  partMes  jomed  to  the  end  of 

a  word,  as  qne,  ne,  ve;  to  called  beouae  tiiey  cast  buM^ 

the  accent  to  the  syllable  prece£ag. 
ENCO&LIA  {Anat.)  tyx^  from  mud^  the  beHy ;  the  tb- 

donunal  viscera. 
EKCOLA'PTICA  (Mea.)  ivft^lmm,  the  ait  of 

brass  plates,  and  cutting  in  letters. 
ENCO'LPIAS  (Ant*)  SyMiWi,  froa»;MrK,  a  craek}  vin^ 

ariung  out  of  creeks  and  nocka. 
ENCCVMIUM  {Rhet.)  from  >tmp^  a  tribe,  mm- 

senblT;  an  oration  orsoB^  in  mdae  of  a  pesseo. 
E'NCOPE  {Med.)  iy^'h  fromiJRw^  to  cat;  an  mamoDor 

impe^ment. 

ENCO'RE  {Mm.)  French  foi^  again,  onoe  nose;  a  vdU 
kttown  expression  at  tbe  thsstre,  wb«n  the  siiiiiiBeB  srisfa 
for  a  permmaica  to  be  sepeated. 

ENCCyRED  {Mtu.)  an  epithet  Sat  the  perfocmsncn  «r  fieot 
wlucb  has  been  «sUed  for  a  seeo^d  tSantfty  tbe  atritaw 

ENCRA'NION  {Anat.)  vid^Qiiill^SjiJ^QQgLe^ 
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ENGRAIN  <IW.)  a  hone  other  wimig  or  BpoSed  ia  Um 
vithera. 

ENCRATIT^  {Ece.)  a  sect  of  beretici  who  ftrtwd  mar- 

nage  and  a&cled  continenoe. 
£'NCRIS  {Med^  tyufi^  a  sort  of  cake  made  of  fine  aieal  and 

oil. 

ENCRaACHMENT  (Law)  an  imlawfol  gatuDg  opoii  the 
rights  and  possessioDs  of  another ;  as  i^  »h-  example  two 
xaen's  grounds  lying  together,  the  one  presses  too  far 
upon  mother ;  «r  if  a  tenant  owes  two  shtUiogs  rent-sorvice 
to  the  lord,  and  the  lord  takes  three. 

£NCYCLOFJS'DIA  (Ut.)  ty>M»«niJ^iW,  fnm  »,  in,  mt*Ht  a 
circle,  and  w*tSiUf  leamisg,  i.  e.  the  whoie  cucte  or  com- 
|Mtt8  of  lettrninc ;  a  term  nm  particularly  appliel  to  cUc- 
tionaries  whi(£  profess  to  expfaun  the  whole  dnde  of 
sciences. 

ENCY'SIS  (MaL)  from         to  bring  forth ;  parturition. 
£NCYS'T£D  (AM.)  an  epilhet  far  humoure  wbich  consist 

of  a  fluid  or  other  matter  enclosed  in  a  sac  or  cyst. 
END  FOR  END  (Mar.)  a  term  for  a  rope  that  runs  all 

out  of  the  pulley,  or  off  the  block. 
E'NDBITTEN  (Bot.)  vide  Pramortus. 
ENDE'CAGON  (Geom.)  u<^»(y«••(,  a  plain  figure  of  eleven 

sides  and  angles. 
ENDEI'XIS  (Med.)  Wki&(,  aa  indication  of  diseases  showing 

what  is  to  be  done.  > 
ENDE'MIAL  {Med.)  or  Endetmcat,  an  epithet  fin-  disorders 

which  infect  a  great  many  people  in  the  same  country, 

or  is  common  to  une  inhabitants  of  the  same  coontry.  GaL 

CosMi.  1,  in  H^ipoerat,  Epid,  L  1 ;  Foa.  {Ecamom.  Hip- 

poerat. 

£4fDESIS  (Med.)  v^i«,  Seam  J)w,  to  bind ;  a  ligature,  or 

connexion  by  means  of  a  Hgatnre.    Hhpocrat.  ^  Ou. 
E^ICA  {Med,)  the  Feces. 

ENDIVE  (Bo#.)  an  herbaceous  plan^  and  a  species  of  the 

soeoofT,  the  CfiuwrwM  endvna  tSlamaeKM,  a  hienmaL 
ENDCVRSE  {Her,)  the  fonrdi  part  of  a  pale,  which  is  seldom 

b<tme  but  when  a  pale  is  between  them,    [vide  Pak\ 
EMDOfRSED  {Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  back  to  ba(^  the 

same  as  addoned, 
ENDO'WMENT  {Lam)  the  giving  or  assnrmg  a  dower  to 

a  woman. 

ENDO'RMI  (MiL^  or  un  toldat  endmwi,  a  soldier  asleep  on 
guard. 

ENELLAG'MENOS  (Anai.)  h^?>»tY/tini,  from  iuAA«rr*',  to 

interchange ;  an  epithet  for  the  vertebra,  because  of  tbeir 

alternate  and  mataal  insertion. 
E^NEMA  (Med.)  a  Clyster.    Act.  Metk.  Med.  1. 5,  c.  10. 
E'NEMT  iLavo)  signifies  profierly  an  ^ien  or  ftneigner,  who 

in  a  public  capacity,  and  with  a  hostile  intention,  invades 

any  kingdom. 

ENERGETiCAL  BODIES  (Pkv.)  such  bodies  or  particles 
j»  are  eminently  active,  and  prodnce  manifest  opentims  of 
different  natures,  according  to  the  various  circumstances 
or  mtiOns  of  those  bodies. 

ENERGU'MENS  (Ant,)  persons  si^poaed  to  be  possessed 
with  an  eml  epirit. 

EfNERGY  {Med.)  an  active  modon  of  the  animal  s^ts. 

Ehbbgt  {Bha.)  a  figure  of  speech  which  conmts  m  great 
tfnmssioD. 

ENERVATtO  (Med.)  a  weakness  Is  the  nerves  and  tendons. 
ENETRVIUM  {Bot.)  nerveless;  an  epithet  ibr  a  leaf 
3VNPA)9S  wnAiu  {MU.)  i.  e.  lost  diildren ;  a  tenn  applied 
in  French  to  those  soldiers  who,  at  the  head  of  a  detadi- 
Mst,  bMtn  an  atladc,  or  an  anault,  Ac 
aNFEOFPMENT  (Lim)  vide  Infe^^.  \ 
ENFILADE  {Mil)  the  sitoation  of  a  poet  that  may  bej 
acoored  all  ibe  length  of  a  sttaigfat  liae.  i 
miutaim  {MiiB,)  a-serios  or  otmluniatioDiof  several  thingd 
dfcpMMd)  mitwtx^  xk^wmm  dntad-dtiMofc 
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ENEiXED  {Mer.)  aa  epithet  in  Uatoning,  impljring  that 
the  head  of  a  man,  beest,  or  any  other  charge,  is  placed 
on  the  blade  of  a  sword. 

TO  ENFRANCHI'SE  (Laxo)  to  make  a  person  a  denizen,  or 
free  citizen. 

ENG ASTRIMYTHI  (Ant.)  >ry«rr<J^«,  a  name  given  to  the 
Pythias,  or  priestesses  of  Apollo,  because  they  were  ac- 
costomed  to  deliver  tbeir  orades  from  within,  without 
moving  their  lips,  or  even  their  tofigues.  Plut.  de  d^Ki* 
Orat.;  SchoL  in  Ar'uU^h.  Veep.  Tothismodeofpnmie- 
sying  the  prophet  Isaiah  alluues  in  chapter  the  ei^^th, 
verse  the  nmeteeiUh,  &c. 

E'NGINB  (MmH.)  from  the  French  enf^  and  the  Latin  tn- 
.^ium,  signifying  wit,  or  contrivance ;  any  mechaaieal 
iiutnunrat  in  whioi  various  ports  and  movements  cmcur  to 
produce  some  considerable  effect. 

Engineer  {MU.)  in  French  engineur,  signifying  Kterall^r 
an  ingenious  person,  is  now  ^pUed  to  the  person  who  w 
well  skilled  in  that  branch  of  the  military  art  which  consists 
in  the  attack  and  defence  of  forts. 

EfNGISCOPE  {Med.)  from  iyrk,  near,  and  riMtu,,  to  view ; 
an  instrument  for  viewing  sauU  bodies  more  distinctly  ;  the 
same  as  the  microscope. 

ENGISO'MA  (Med.)  jy7>»'«^,  or  ■yyt«-«/u£,  a  fissure  of  the 
cranium ;  so  called  from  hy«i*  near,  because  the  bone  lies 
near  the  membrane  whit^  is  under  it  Gtd.  Def,  M^i 
Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

Ekgiboma  {Surg.)  asui|^cal  UAStrument  used  in  fractnres  of 
the  cranium. 

ENGLE'CERY  (La»)  or  En^eekiret  the  being  an  English- 
man, which  it  was  necessary  to  prove  a  man  to  be  ia  the 
reign  of  Canute,  in  case  he  was  murdered,  that  die 
hundred  mi^ht  be  exempt  from  an  amercement  that  was 
otherwise  laid  upon  it.  This  law  was  made  to  protect  the 
Danes,  who  were  frequently  waylaid  by  the  English,  and 

E'NGLISH  Mercury  {Bot.)  the  Ckenopodtm  boutu  Henricus 
of  linncus,  an  annual. 

£NGOMPH<ySIS  (Anat.)   vide  GompAoju. 

ENGONA'SI  (AMreitt.)  jyy«Mri,  i.e.  ia  geailmstaia  epithet  for 
the  constellstion  Hercules,  because  he  is  represented 'rest- 
ing on  his  right  knee. 

ENGO^IOS  {Anat.)  trvMitf,  from  ymU,  an  angle:  an«yi- 
thet  applied  to  the  flexure  of  the  cubit. 

ENGOUL.E'E  ( Her.)  an  einthet  for  crosses,  saHires,  &c.  when 
their  extremities  enter  the  mouths  of  lions,  leopards,  &c. 

ENGRAaLED  {Her.)    vide  Ingrailed. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  flgures,  or  the  repre- 
sentations of  objects  on  n>etals,  stones,  or  wood.  £n^ 
graving  is  performed  in  diferent  manners,  namely— in 
strokes  with  an  instrument  called  the  graver;  and  the  de- 
sign Iravittg  been  first  traced  with  a  wiarp  tool  called  the 
dry-point ;  in  strokes  cut  with  the  dry-point,  and  after- 
wards eaten  in  with  aqua  fortis,  which  is  called  etchings  In 
mexxoOnto,  which  is  performed  by  a  dark  barb  or  grotnd, 
being  raised  uniformly  upon  the  plate  with  a  toothed  tool, 
etc.  t  in  mmin  iinta,  a  newly  invented  method  of  etchiiu, 

TO  ENGROSS  (Lam)  to  write  the  rude  draught  of  a  thug 
fiiir  over  in  a  laige  hand. 

ENGRO^ING-KLOCK  (Maeh.)  a  tooljnade  use  Of  b^  the 
wire-drawers. 

ENGUA*MBA  URUVAPENSIUM  (Bot.)  a  tree  of  mode- 
rate size,  from  the  fruit  of  Mah  an  oU  ia  expressed  that  is 
good  for  wounds.    Raii  Hist.  Plant. 

ENH^'MON  (Med.)  2m^,  tbe  name  of  a  plainer  in  My- 
repsus. 

ENH  A'NCED  ( Her.)jm  epidiet  for  an  ordinan  that  is  phu»d 
above  its  nssal  siiaatioB,  which  prindpally  hmpeei  to  ij^Ow 
bend  and  its  dinunutnret.   [videtJSauM    C  lOOO  I  ( 

Btra  AiRMOWC  (Jfitt.)  R  irarjin^PiMlbici^^ 
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of  tuning  die  voice,  and  ditponng  the  intemls  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  the  music  more  movuig. 
ENHY'DRIS  (Zoo/.)  twJ^t,  an  adder,  or  water  snake.  PUn. 
I.  30,  c.  3. 

ENHY'DKOS  (Min.)  a  round  stone  contuoing  a  Hqaid  in 

the  inside.    Plin.  1.  37,  c.  11. 
ENHY'DRUS  is  now  the  name  of  a  genus  of  incrustated 

ferruginous  bodies,  which  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid. 
ENI'XA  (Surg.)  the  same  as  Puerpera. 
EJ^VXVM.  sal  {Cfiem.)  a  salt  which  partakes  of  the  nature 

of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  as  common  salt,  nitre,  &c. 
TO  ENLA'RGE  (Man.)  to  make  a  horse  go  large,  that  is, 

to  make  him  embrace  a  larger  space  of  ground. 
EKLA'RGEMENT  (Mil.)  the  act  of  eoing.  or  of  being  al- 
lowed to  go,  beyond  the  prescribed  fiounds,  as  in  the  case 

of  an  officer  under  arrest. 
ENMA'NCHE(//ffr.)    vide  Manche. 
ENNEADECA'TERIS  (CAnm.)  a  period  of  nineteen  years, 

which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mefonic  Cycle,  or  the 

Lunar  Cyde» 

E'NNEAGON  {Geom.)  from  nine,  and  -/•>(«,  a  comer ; 
a  regulargeometrical  figure  of  nine  sides  and  angles. 

ENNEA'NDRIA  {Bot.)  from  nine,  and  A'^r*  «  or 
husband,  nine-stamened ;  the  name  of  the  ninth  Class  in 
Linnteus*  Artificial  Arrangement,  comprehending  those 
plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  nine  stamens. 
It  is  divided  into  orders,  according  to  the  number  af  the 
pistils,  namely,  Monogyniat  Trigunia,  and  Hexagj/nia  : 
the  principal  genera  are  as  follow,  Monogynia,  Lauras,  Bay, 
Anacarditm,  Cashew  Nut,  &c. — Trigynia,  Rheum,  Rhu- 
barb, &c. — Hexagynia,  Butomut,  Floirenng  Rush,  &c. 

ENNEAPETALUS  [Bot.)  i.  e.  nine-petalled ;  an  epithet 
for  a  corolla  having  nine  petals,  as  in  Tfiea  viridis.  Mag- 
nolia, and  Lirisdendron. 

ENNBAPHA'RMACOS  {Med.)  i.u»^^ffM,xu^,  from  IW^, 
nine,  and  ^aifu,»it»i,  a  medicine ;  a  medicinal  composition 
of  nine  ingredients.  Cels.  I.  5,  c.  19;  Gal.  de  Comp.  Med. 
secund.  Loc.  1.  9,  c.  6  ;  Aet.  Paul.  JEgia.  1.  7,  c.  34. 

ENNEAPHY'LLUM  (Bot.)  the  Uelleboraster. 

ENNEATICAL  (Med.)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to 
the  period  of  nine  days,  as  every  ninth  day  of  sickness, 
which  is  called  an  enneatical  day. 

ENNEE'MIMERIS  (Gram.)  from  hn'»,  nine,  ipu,  half,  and 
/*if*(,  a  part ;  the  caesura  after  the  fourth  foot,  i.  e.  on  the 
ninth  half  foot,  as  in  this  example. 

mid  \tiUnUit[ummSl\  li/SOSi       \  chttko. 

E'NOCHS  piOan  (Ani.)  two  pillars  said  to  hare  been  erected 
by  Enoch,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  one  of  brick  and  the  other 
of  atone,  upon  which  the  whde  science  of  astronomy  is 
said  to  have  been  engraven. 

ENCVDIS  (Bot.)  knotless,  i.  e.  without  knots ;  an  epithet 
for  a  culm. 

ENQUIRY.  Writ  of  (Law)  vide  Inquiry. 

'ENS  (Med.)  the  essence  or  most  efficacionB  part  of  any  sub. 
stance. 

Ens  (Met.)  signifies  literally  being;  but  is  taken  for  that 
which  is  conceived  in  its  most  abstract  form.  The  school- 
men have  divided  it  into  the  e/u  reale,  or  posUivum,i.e.  the 
real  being;  and  the  ens  ratioms^  which  is  an  imaginary 
being. 

ENSAT^  (Bot)  the  fifth  Order  in  Linnsms'  FhigmenU, 
and  the  sixth  in  the  Natural  Ordera,  containing  some  of 
the  liliaceous  j^anta. 

ENSEE'LED  (Fakon.)  an  CTithet  qiplied  to  a  hawk  which 
has  a  thread  drawn  through  his  upper  eye^lids,  and  fastened 
under  tlie  beak  to  tidce  away  his  sight. 

EfHSIENT  (Lam)  the  being  with  cUUl,  which,  in  case  of  a 
woman  condemned  fiir  any  cime,  it  no  groimd  to  atay 
Judgment;  but  may  ■fterwarda  be  alleged  Hf^inM  sseentidii. 
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ENSIFO'RMIS  {BU)  ensiform  or  sword^haped;  u  epithet 
for  some  leaves,  which  are  two  edged,  and  hare  the  riiape 
'  of «  aword,  as  the  GtatUoltt  Iris, 

Emsifobmis  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  lowest  part  of  the 
sternutHt 

EN'SIGN  (Mil.)  the  banner  under  which  the  soldim  are 
ranged,  according  to  the  different  regiments  they  beloi^. 
—Ensign,  or  Ensign  Bearer,  is  the  officer  who  carries  the 
colours ;  the  lowest  commissioned  officer  in  a  company  of 
foot,  being  subordinate  t^  the  captain  and  lieutenant.' 

E'NSIGNED  (Her.)  an  epithet  equivalent  to 
ornamented,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  which 
represents  a  man's  heart  ensigmed  with  a 
crown,  "  Argent,  a  man's  heart,  gules,  en- 
«gned  with  an  imperial  crown,  or,  on  a  chief, 
azure,  three  mullets  of  the  field."  The 
bearer  of  these  singular  arms  was  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Douglass,  and  the  occasion  of  hie  beariiK 
them  was  his  being  sent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Lan^ 
with  the  heart  of  Robert  of  Bruce. 

ENSTA'CTON  (Med.)  I&ff««n.,  from  r<»,  to  dolil  aiiqnid 
coUyrium,  called  stacticon  by  Paulus  .£gineta.  Gat  de 
Coma.  Med,  sec  Loc.  1.  4,  c.  7 ;  Panl.  .Eginet,  I.  7,  c  16. 

E'NSTASIS  (Med.)  X^tm.  ftom  hirifM,  to  stand  in  or  ad- 
here to,  i.  e.  a  lodgment  or  inherion.  Cass.  Probiem.  79; 
Gorr.  Med.  Def. 

ENTA'BLATURE  (Archit.)  that  part  of  a  column  which  is 
over  the  capital,  comprehending  jhe  ardittrave,  frize, 
and  cornice.  Sometimes  the  entablature  is  taken  for  the 
last  row  o£  stones  on  the  top  of  a  building,  on  which  the 
timber  and  covering  rest,    [vide  Architecture} 

ENTA'BLER  (Afan.)  the  fault  of  a  horse  whose  croupe  goes 
before  his  shoulders  in  working  upon  volts. 

ENTA'OA  (Bot.)  the  Mimosa  entada  of  Liananis. 

ENTAITi  (Law)  a  fee-tail,  or  fee-entailed,  i.  e.  the  est^ 
settled,  scanted,  or  shortened,  by  which  the  heir  is  limited 
or  tied  up  to  certain  conditions  with  regard  to  the  descent. 

ENTA'LI  (Min.)  Fossile  Alum. 

ENTALIA  (Nat.)  called  by  the  Italians  EniagUa,  are  shells 
or  coverings  for  sea-worms. 

E'NTASIS  (Med.)  Um^,  from  rtom,  to  stretch;  a  disten- 
sion of  any  part.  H^pocrat.  de  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb,  Aettt.; 
Fo^.  (Econom,  Hippocrat, 

ENTA'TICA  (Med.)  ifraruM,  medicines  which  inordte 
venery.  Cte/.  Aurdian.  de  Acut.  Morb,  L  3,  c.  18  ;  Paul. 
Mginet.  1. 7,  cl7 !  Gorr.  Def.  Med.  . 

E'NTB  (Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  grafted  or  ingrafted 
which  ia  used  in  the  fourth  grand  quarter  of  his  majeshr*s 
arms,  as  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh  impaled,  with 
Saxony,  ente  en  pointe,  i.  e.  grafted  in  point. 

ENTELECHI'A  (Phy.)  fmAixi.'.,  a  term  applied  by  Aris- 
totle to  the  soul,  the  perfections  as  it  were  of  nature,  whidi 
he  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  matter.  Arittot.  de  Aium. 
C.3;  Cic.  Tttse.}.  1,  c.  10. 

TO  E'NTER  (CarpetU.)  to  insert  the  end  of  a  taM»  in  the 
mouth  or  be^nnin^f  of  a  mortoite. 

TO  Enter  (FeScon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  ahe  fiitt  bnrinft 
to  kill.  ^ 

E'NTERA  (Anat.)  vide  Enieron. 

ENTERADA'NES  (Anat.)  Jtri^^if,  from  Wip»,an  intes- 
tine, and  «JW,  a  gland ;  uie  InfeettiDal  Glanda. 

ENTERENCHYT^  {^.)  brtt^n^m,  ftm  tnp«,  the 
viscera,  and  tyjo^,  to  infuae;  surgical  imtranients  for  ftd- 
ministering  clystmb 

ENTERITIS  (Med*)  from  lmpi>  viscera;  an  inflamsMtioa 
of  the  viscera  i  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class  Pyrexia,  Order 
PUegmasia,  in  Cullen*s  Nosology. 

EKTEROCE'LK  {Med,)  im^,  Gmn  n  intcnthwh 
'dad  mim,  «  hisrh^;  a  pntniaitfD^^i3[pq|^p(i^  tlw  ift- 
testinevy  tMiev  ntoQW^iiiM 
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Itnown  comtnonly  by  the  name  of  a  rupture.  Gal.  Dff. 
Med.  f  Oribas,  de  Mor6.  Curat,  i.  3,  c.  52 ;  Paul,  ^ginet. 
1.  S,  c.  54;  Act,  de  Meth.  Med,  I.  1,  c.  22;  Gorr.  Def. 
Med. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE  {Med.)  from  7rrif«.  an  iatestine, 
JvirA***.  the  epiploon,  aod  mAji,  a  tumor;  a  rupture  in 
which  a  part  of  the  intestine,  with  a  part  of  the  epiploon, 
likewise  is  protruded.    Gal.  Def,  Med.  /  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

ENTERO-HY'DROCELE  (Med.)  from  »»npn,  an  intestine, 
iKft  water,  and        a  tumor ;  a  waterr  rupture. 

ENTERO'MPHALOS  (Med.)  from  i^rtfu,  an  intestine,  and 
i/A^xKiff  the  naral ;  an  umbilical  hemta  or  rupture,  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  intestines  at  the  navel. 

E'NTEROM  (Med.)  Wifw,  from  oA,  within;  a  term  applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  the  colon  only.  Hnipocrat.  1. 4,  aphor.  3, 
&c.;  Foee,  CEconom.  H^^ncrat.  £ntera,  &rif«,  in  the 
plural,  is  also  taken  for  sacks  or  bags  into  which  fomen- 
tations were  put.   HtppocnU.  de  Morb.  I.  3. 

ENTEROFHYTON  vtdgare  (Bot.^  the  sea  cbitterling;  a 

?Iant  which  grows  ia  the  form  of  Imfw,  an  intestine.  Haii 
iist.  Plant. 

ENTERO'RAPHE  (Aaat.)  from  X>Ttff,  an  intestine,  and 

fmfii,  a  suture;  a  suture  of  the  intestines,  or  the  sewing 

together  the  divided  edges  of  an  intestine. 
ENTEROSCHEOCE'LE  (Anat.)  ^rI,«p;t"w^^^  from  J-ti^*, 

an  intestine,  erj^tm,  the  scrotum,  and  xiAn,  a  tumor;  the 

Hernia  tcrotalis,  or  rupture  of  the  intestines  when  they 

descend  into  the  scrotum. 
TO  ENTERPE'N  (Falcon)  a  term  applied  to  a  hawk  which 

has  his  feathers  snarled  or  entangled. 
TO  ENTERPLEA'D  (Law)  to  discuss  a  point  incidentally 

falling  out  before  the  principal  cause  can  have  an  end. 
ENTERTAl'NIVIENT  (Mu$.)  a  little  afterpiece,  either 

musical  or  dramatic. 
ENTERVl'KW  (Falcon.)  the  second  year  of  a  hawk's  age. 
ENTH^'MON  (Med.)  a  medicine  made  of  the  lean  that 

drop  from  oUve-trees  in  Arabia. 
ENTHE'MATA  (Husband.)  grafts  fixed  into  the  difts  of 

trees. 

ENTHEMATA  (Med.)  medicines  applied  to  green  wounds 
to  stop  the  blood  and  course  of  the  nuroours. 

E'NTHETOS  (Med.)  ifttrW,  from  bntifA,,  to  put  in ;  an  epi- 
thet for  medicines  applied  to  the  nose  to  atop  an  haemor- 
rhage. 

ENTHLA'SIS  (Afcrf.)  i.#A«ri5,  from  i»  and  to  break; 
a  bruise  or  illision  which  leaves  marks  in  the  place  where 
it  has  been  made.    Hippocrat,  de  Intern,  Affkti.i  Gal. 

•  Exeees.  Hippocrat.  Vocab, 

ENTHUSIA'SMUS  (Med.)  Mvrmrft^,  from  lt*(,  god;  a 
fanatic  perculsion  or  divine  inspiration,  as  when  a  person, 
performmg  holy  rites,  loses  his  reason,  and  falling  into 
en  ecstacy,  sees  strange  sights,  and  heara  strange  sounds. 
Gal.  Def.  Med. 

ENTHYMEM  (Lo^.)  MvfbnfAiif  an  imperfect  syllogism, 
where  either  the  Major  or  the  Minor  is  wanting,  as  being 
easily  to  be  supplied  by  the  understanding^ ;  as  **  Virtue  is 
a  good  thing,  because  no  one  can  abuse  it.*'  As  a  com- 
plete syUi^am  It  would  be,  "  That  Is  a  good  thing,  which 
no  one  can  abwe :"  **  No  one  can  abuse  virtue  ;**  there- 
fore, **  Virtue  is  a  ^ood  thing."  This  sort  of  syUogUm  was 
csdled  the  Rhetorical  JS^^]>m,  becanae  it  was  much  in 
Use  among  rhetoriciaM.  Aritt.  Rket.  !.],&!;  Ch.  Top, 
c,  13;  Dionyt.  in  M.  Lgfa.  c,  15;  Hermog.  de Ttnen.  1. 3; 
Plin.  1.  2,  ep.  3 ;  Demet.  de  Bloc.  c.  SO;  Aid.  GeU.  1. 6. 
e.  13;  Qaint.  1.  J4,  c.  14;  Sekei.  Hermog,  apud  Aid.  Rhet, 
torn,  ii;  Cur,  Fortunat.  I  9i  Aptin,  /cAtftor.  apitd  Aid, 
Rhet,n.703, 

ENTIERTE  (taw)  Entireness,  as  dirtinouished  from  moiety. 
ENTIRE  Tenancy  (Ltm)  sole  possewTon  in  one  man,  as 

dlstiDgnished  feom  several  tendttcj. 
EjctiEX  pesintntitjit  iHtr.)  »  Kne  which  cro«M  the  middle 


of  tlie  shield. — Entire  pertingent,  is  the  longest  line  In  the 
partition  of  the  sliield,  which  does  not  pass  through  the 
centre. 

Ektire  (Mil.)  or  Rank  entirct  a  line  of  men  side  by  side. 
ENTCHGANUM  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Mdicope  of 
Linnseus. 

ENTOMOLITHUS  (Min.)  the  body  or  other  part  of  an 
insect  changed  into  a  fosule  substance,  of  which  many 
examples  have  been  found. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  from  if»ro/*«(,  an  insect,  and  >«y"(,  the 
doctrine  ;  is  that  part  of  general  zoology  which  treats  of 
insects.  An  insect,  as  c^fined  by  Linnaeus,  is  a  small 
animal  breathing  through  lateral  spiracles,  furnished  with 
moveable  antenuB  and  many  feet,  and  covered  either  with--, 
a  crustaceous  or  a  hairy  skin.  He  has,  however,  separated 
the  worms  from  the  class  of  insects ;  but  throughout  this 
work,  except  in  tbc  present  article,  they  are  brought  under 
the  head  of  Entomology,  agreeably  to  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Insects  may.  be  considered  in  respect 
to  their  anntomy,  their  metamorphoses,  and  their  classi- 
fication. 

Anatomy  of  Insects. 

The  organization  of  Insects  comprehends  their  external 
and  intenial  parts. 

External  Paiis. 

The  body  of  an  insect  consists  of  four  principal  parts, 
namely,  caputs  the  Head ;  tnmcus,  the  Trunk ;  abdomen, 
the  Abdomen ;  and  artuSt  the  Limbs  or  Extremities. 

The  Head,  The  Head,  which  is  a  distinguished  part  in 
most  insects,  is  tumished  with  octdi.  Eyes ;  antenna. 
Horns ;  and  os,  a  Mouth. 

The  Eyes.  The  Eyes  are  commonly  situated  on  each  side 
the  head,  and  for  the  most  part  two  in  number,  destitute 
of  eyelids,  and  immoveable.  In  some  insects,  as  spiders, 
they  are  eight  in  number;  and,  in  respect  to  their  struc- 
ture, they  are  frequently  compound,  i.  e.  consisting  of 
small  hexagonal  protuberances,  placed  with  the  utmost 
ruularity  and  exactness  in  lines  crosung  each  other, 
after  the  manner  of  lattice-work.  In  the  two  eyes  of  the 
Lib^kda,  or  Dragon-Fly,  there  have  been  reckoned  not 
less  than  25,000  such  protuberances,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  60  many  lenses,  or  object-glasses. 

The  e^es  are,  moreover,  distinguished  into  oculi  approxi- 
matt,  when  placed  close  together ;  coloraii,  when  of  a 
different  colour  from  that  of  the  head ;  concoloret,  of 
the  same  colour  with  the  head ;  contigui^  touching  one 
another;  fasciatit  marked  with  stripes  of  a  different 
colour ;  Jenestrati,  having  the  pupil  glassy  and  transpa- 
rent; hemisphericit  convex,  like  the  section  of  a  globe; 
infrri,  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  head  ;  interrupti^ 
broken,  but  continued  either  above  or  below:  lanati, 
resembling  a  crescent  or  new  moon ;  obliterati,  having 
the  pupil  scarcely  distinguishable ;  pedunculati,  or  ttipt- 
tati,  elevated  on  a  stalk  or  peduncle;  ovaleSf  enshaped; 
ximpHcest  furnished  with  only  one  lens ;  wrf^w,  placed 
on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Oedli  or  Stenmata.  Besides  the  larger  eyes  many  insect* 
have  three  small  sphnicol  bodies  placed  triangtuarly  oa 
the  crown  of  the  head,  called  ocetfi,  or  ttenmata.  They 
are  simple,  and  made  fx  viewing  large  and  distant  objects. 

Antenna.  The  Ant»nsB  ore  two  articulated  movMble 
proceasei  placed  on  the  head,  which  ore  subject  tp  great 
varie^  and  form,  the  principal  distinctioa  between  t3ie 
genera  in  the  Linnean  wjttem :  tfiey  are  called  wfoor, 
setaceous,  or  bristie^haped,  when  uiey  graduallv  taper 
towards  their  extTtmitVi^iforateSf  or  threadshapeu,  when 
they  are  of  etjual  diameter  throughout,  not  visA)ly  , 
smeller  at  the  tip  than  at  any  other  part ;  moniiyormet, 
moniliforra,  when  tite  joints  are  shaped  like  the  beads  of 
•  IIMfclfieef  eacb  joiiitbeingg^ular,«r  nearly  so;  eh- 
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vataf  clavate,  or  clubshapedj  which  thicken  at  the  tip 
into  a  knob  or  small  club,  as  in  the  major  part  of  the 
butterflies ;  JUtiles,  fissile,  those  which  are  split  or 
divided  at  the  tip  into  several  lamells  or  flat  divisionsi 
as  in  the  Scarabai,  or  Beetle  tribe ;  pectiaattef  pectina- 
ted, those  which  are  divided  Into  numerous  processes 
resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb;  barbata,  bearded, 
those  which  are  slightly  feathered  eidier  on  one  or  both 
fiides  with  fine  lateral  fibres  or  hairs ;  perfoUatm,  per- 
foliate, those  which  have  the  joints  of  o  flabtoied  ftod 
circular  shape,  with  the  stem  or  body  of  the  antenne 

{tassing  through  them,  after  the  manner  of  a  iierfoHate 
eaf,  as  exemplified  in  aome  of  the  beetle  tribe :  to  these 
may  be  added  breves^  those  shorter  tlian  the  body ; 
approximata^  approiumate;  coadunatat  connected  at 
the  base  ;  plumosa  ;  rigidts  ;  ramosat  &c. 
The  Mouth.  The  Mouth  is  commonly  situated  to  the 
under  part  of  the  head,  and  varies  much  in  difierent 
tribes  of  insect!).  The  parts  observable  in  the  mouth  of 
insects  are  as  follow ;  namely— La^ta,  the  Lips,  upper 
and  lower.  The  Upper  Lip  is  a  transverse,  moveable, 
soft  piece,  of  a  coriaceous  or  membranaceous  nature, 
known  from  its  situation  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  very  distinctly  visible  in  many  of  the  Cole- 
opterous tribe,  as  the  Grullus,  Apis,  Ac.  Hie  Lower 
Lip  is  situated  immediately  under  the  maxillae;  this  is 
frequently  lengthened  so  as  to  form  the  process  which 
is  called  the  Itgidot  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  of  a  soft 
texture,  and  often  bifid. — Mandibular  the  Mandibles, 
are  two  horny  substances  placed  one  at  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  below  the  upper  lip.  They  have  a  l^ral 
motion,  by  which  they  are  aisUneuished  from  the  lips 
^hich  move  up  and  down  as  in  otner  animals.  In  rapa- 
cious insects  the  mandibles  are  stronger  than  in  those 
that  perforate  voods ;  and  these  latter  hare  stroneer 
mandibles  than  the  herbivorous  'mMeicx*j~-Maxilla,  the 
Jaws,  two  membranaceous  substances,  differing  in  figure 
from  the  mandibles,  under  which  they  are  situated,  and 
above  the  lower  lip.  Tliey  have  a  lateral  motion,  and 
are  distinguished,  as  to  their  form,  into  derUata,  i.  e. 
set  with  sharp-pointed  processes ;  JordpattB,  pincer- 
shaped ;  _/urcata,  forked  ;  lutt^dater,  thick  in  the  middle 
and  Emalfer  towards  the  base  and  the  apex  ;  prominentetj 
placed  straight  before  the  head. — Z,r>t^a,theTongue,an 
mvoluted  tubular  organ,  which  constitutes  the  whole 
mouth  in  lepidopterous  insects :  this  is  of  a  setaceous 
form, and  frequently  very  long,  aa^g.S,  Plate  No.II.(3S). 
Through  this  tube  the  insect  draws  the  nectarious  juices 
of  the  flowers  on  which  it  subsists.  When  it  takes  its 
food  the  tongue  is  exserlcd ;  but  at  other  times  it  is 
rolled  up  spirally  between  the  palpi. — Rostrum,  the 
Beak  or  Snout,  a  moveable  articulated  member,  which 
forms  the  mouth  in  many  of  the  Hemipterous  Order,  as 
the  Cicada,  Cimex,  Apkist  4,  5,  6,  where  the  in- 
flected snout  is  visible.  This  beak  is  hollow,  and  con- 
tiuns,  as  in  a  sheath,  several  y&ey  fine  bristles,  with 
which  these  insects  perforate  Uie  substimces  from  which 
thi^  extract  their  nutriment.— ^ProAoseu,  the  TVunk, 
aenres  the  purpofe  of  a  mouth  in  most  of  the  Dipte- 
rous Order.  It  Is  fleshy,  retractile,  and  often  cylin- 
'  dricsl,  terminating  with  two  lips,  which  are  supposed 
,  to ,  possess  the  sense  of  taste  in  a  high  degree.  The 
House-Fly  and  the  Bee  afford  familiar  examples  of  the 
proboscis.— Feelers,  small  moveable  filiform  or- 
gans, placed  mostly  at  each  side  the  jaw,  which  resanble 
we  antennae,  but  are  smaller,  and  more  distinctly  articu- 
lated, asV;  Plate  No.  L  (34),  fig.  Thw  vary  in 
number  Irom  two  to  six  in  difierent  insects.  The  jmi^' 
are  distinguished  into  davati,  clubd^aped*  dowUi,  logger 
than  the  month ;  fucrii,  pngactisg  out ;  Juf/vnut,  of 
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upwards  at  the  ends ;  recti^  straight ;  recuroi,  turned 
back;  setacei,  setaceous;  hc—Ct^peut,  the  ^ield  of 
the  head  in  coleopterous  insects,  which  corresponds  with 
the  front  of  the  head  in  other  insects. —  Vertex,  the  Sum- 
mit or  Crown  of  the  head. — Gula,  the  Throat,  that  pvt 
which  is  opposed  to  the  front  of  the  head. 
Th£  Trunk,   The  Trunk,  the  second  principal  diviuon  of 
which  an  insect  consists,  compr^ends  that  portion 
which  is  situated  between  the  head  and  the  abdomoB* 
The  trunk  includes  thorax,  the  Chest;  pectus,  the  Breast; 
sternum,  the  Breast*bone;  and  scuteUmm  the  Scutelor 
Escutcheon. — Thorax  is  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to 
which  the  first  pur  of  less  is  attached,  as  p,  fig.  2,  S.  It 
varies  much  in  form  and  structure,  and  is  Uierelbre  do- 
nominated  convexus,  convex ;  cordatas,  cordate  ;  fgiiinSf 
gibbous;  ina^ualis,  having  the  surface  not  flat;  hneotiu^ 
marked  longitu^nally;  oi?(ing:us,oblong;^ncfalu«,  mark- 
ed with  points ;  vUlosut,  hairy,  &c. — Pectus,  the  Breast,  is 
the  under  part  of  the  Iliorax,  to  which  the  four  postoior 
feet  are  attached,  and  from  which  the  wings  in  lepidop- 
terous insects  have  their  origin.   This  part  is  capable  of 
bein?  compressed  and  dilated,  as  is  observable  in  insects 
of  the  butterfly  and  moth  tribe. — Siemuntt  or  Breast- 
bone, a  ridge  running  under  the  breast,  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  some  insects. — Scutellum,  the  Escutchem, 
is  a  lobelike  process  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thorax,  as  s,  fig.  1 ,  PI.  No.  1.  (34).  Its  form  is  gene- 
rally triangular,  although  in  the  coleopterous  tribes  it 
approaches  to  tlie  heartshape. 

Abaomen.   The  Abdomen,  the  third  principal  division,  « 

.  the  posterior  part  of  an  insect's  body,  which  is  com- 
posed of  annular  joints,  or  segments,  as  o,  fig.  %  3.  Theae 
rings  vary  in  number  in  different  insects,  and  the  fom 
of  the  abdomen  is  also  distin^ished  into  aqutUtt  uriiai 
it  is  of  the  same  breadth  with  the  thorax;  hni^almm, 
having  tufts  of  hair  at  the  sides  or  extretmtytfikatim, 
shaped  like  a  sickle ;  petiolalum,  attached  to  the  diorar 
by  means  of  a  slender  elongated  tube ;  pianum,  flat  in  the 
under  part;  sessUe,  attached  to  the  thorax  in  its  whole 
breadth,  &c.  The  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  (»lied 
tergum,  the  Back ;  the  inferior,  venter,  the  Belly ;  and 
the  opening  at  the  posterior  part,  the  veni;  and  in  most 
insects  the  extremity  is  occupied  with  the  organs  of 
^neration.  The  motion  of  the  abdomen  is  most  visible 
in  those  insects  of  the  h^meiiopterous  tribe  in  particu- 
lar which  have  that  portion  oi  the  body  pedicul^ed. 
This  motion  is  effected  by  means  of  muscles  inserted  in 
the  rings.  To  the  abdomen  belong  cauda,  the  Tul,  and 
aculeus,  the  sting.  The  tail  is  any  appendage  which 
terminates  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  erii- 
taiOt  when  it  terminates  in  a  slender  thread ;  foliaceoost 
Htreadine  out  like  a  leaf,  as  in  the  Blatiai  Jbrcipata, 
shaped  like  a  forceps ;  setacea,  bristle-shaped,  as  in  the  Po- 
durai  biseta,  having  two  slrader  attenuated  sete,  &c.  Hie 
sting,  a  well-known  instrument  of  offence  in  some  in*- 
sects,  is  denominated  simples^  having  one  dart ;  coik- 
positusf  having  two  or  more  d^ts;  exsertu*,  ptoiectii^ 
DOt  lymg  within  tiie  body;  r^aaiUs,  capable  of  being 
drawn  in,  as  in  the  bees  and  wasps;  reoouditus,  ahnyt 
bid  in  the  body,  or  seldom  thrust  out;  v^iita<i»,  en- 
closed in  a  bivalve  sheath.  In  tome  tribes  of  insects  it 
exists  in  the  male,  in  others  the  feivales  only  are  pro- 
vided with  it.;  but  .it  is  seldom  met  with  in  mrth  aeses 
of  the  same  kind.  , 

The  Melius.  The  Memberf,  or  Extremitfet,  a3M,p«de$^ 
the  legs ;  alai,  the  wings. 

L^gs.  The  legs  of  insects  are  six  in  number,  but  never  more  { 
bat  the  lame  of  iosents  have  many  others,  which  tare 
denominated  nmrieus  feet.  The  pCMt  are  diatipguialiedB 
according  to  ^^l^mMi  BSfi^*Cy<0»gp^ 
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cbmpNesed  and  Ictfmed  for  swunmlog ;  taHatorii,  with 
tUcK  Uit^  fitted  for  leaping;  serrati,  toothed  like  a 
uw;  spinotiy  let  'with  large  qunea.  The  Jespers  are 
principally  found  amon^  the  Curcnlio  tribe;  the  genera 
Hjfdriphulus  and  Dvluau  are  examplef  of  the  awim- 
mers.  The  parts  of  the  legs  are  Jiftwr,  the  Tbigh; 
ftWo,  the  Shank;  and  tomw.  the Fo^rt,  as  fig. 4*  pi.  No.  I. 
(Si.)  Femur  is  the  first  or  apper  joint,  wmdi  u  arena- 
tmn,  bent  like  a  cir«»i]ar  arch ;  d«niatum»  having  a  mar- 

fin  with  indentaUons;  kitjKdum,  set  with  short  rigid 
ristles;  inavMiaiumj  growing^  Uiicker  in  the  mid<fle; 
tpmotuM,  set  with  spinet;  trntuum,  without  spines;  tal- 
Morimttt  thick  and  formed  for  leaping,  as  in  the  Locust 
tribe.  That  part  which  connects  the  thigh  to  the 
body  is  called  its  bims. — TiSiot  or  Shank*  the  second 
joint*  is  that  part  of  the  leg  which  varies  its  form  most* 
according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  pedeiy  as  /* 
.  4.— Tar^iM,  the  Foot,  or  last  joint,  consists  of  seve- 
articulations,  which  vary  in  number  according  to  the 
insect's  mode  of  life.  To  tlie  apex  of  the  tarsus  are  at- 
tached ungues,  the  claws. 
The  Wines.  The  Wings*  the  well-known  organs  of  flight* 
are  either  two  or  four  in  number,  and  consist  of — basis, 
a  base*  or  that  part  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  tho- 
rax; apex,  the  part  opposite  to  the  base;  costa,  the 
mai^n  between  Uie  base  and  the  apex ;  discus,  the  space 
between  the  base,  the  apex,  the  margin*  and  the  suture; 
plerigottia,  wing-bones*  the  streaked  parts  of  the  wings 
which  are  pla^d  between  two  thin  membranes,  uid 
constitute  the  true  wings  of  insects.  Winas  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  insect  so  as  that  each  pair  should 
correspond  in  situation  and  form,  &c ;  but  where  there 
is  more  than  one  pair,  the  first  are  mostly  larger  than 
those  b^ind.  The  wings  are  distinguished  according 
to  their  form,  figure,  texture*  construction,  &c.  into 
aeaminatiB,  terminating  in  a  subulated  apex;  Mudalaf 
lAen  the  hinder  wings  are  extended  into  processes; 
ermaa,  having  the  margin  notched ;  an^ulateet  having 
the  margin  angular ;  Ha^iadatee,  set  with  terth ;  digt' 
Ma,  divided  to  the  base  nearly  like  fingen;  integrat 
without  indentations;  incurwaa,  the  anterior  mar«a 
bent  like  an  arch;  jwrvoitf,  full  of  nerves  or  vessds; 
retictdatat  the  nerves  dispmed  like  network*  as  in  the 
LUtellula ;  madulata,  or  ptcta,  spotted  or  marked  with 
coloured  spots,  bands,  &c. ;  van^ata,  of  different  co- 
lours ;  vadtata,  the  nerves  diverging  like  rays ;  ocellateg, 
marked  with  one  or  more  ocelli*  or  eyeliite  spots*  of 
which  the  central  is  tenned  the  pupil,  the  exterior  one 
the  iris;  plana,  which  cannot  be  folded  up;  pUcatiles, 
that  admit  of  being  folded  up  at  pleasure ;  patentes,  ex- 
tended horizontally ;  eredce,  such  as  stand  erect  when 
the  insect  is  at  rest ;  incumbentes,  which  rest  on  the  up- 
per  part  of  the  abdomen;  defiexee,  such  as  are  partly 
incumbent*  or  simply  bent  down,  &c.  To  the  wings 
belong  also  elytra,  the  Wtng-Cases*  and  halteret,  the 
Poisers  or  Balancers. — Elytra  are  twt>  coriaceous  wings, 
which  are  expanded  in  flight ;  but  when  at  rest  serve  to 
cover  Ae  abdomen*  and  to  enclose  the  membranaceous 
wings.  The  parts  of  the  elytra  are  the  base,  the  apex, 
the  margo  or  outer  rim  next  the  belly,  and  the  sutura, 
the  part  where  the  elytra  meet  and  form  a  line  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  They 
beloi^  to  the  coleopterous  tribe  of  insects,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished according  to  Uieir  variety  in  colour,  marks, 
form,  &c.  vato—lineata,  maiked  with  depressed  lines; 
functata,  marked  with  very  small  dots ;  puSescenlia,  co- 
vered with  hair;  mgosa,  wrinkled;  hupida,  set  with 
short  bristles;  laibra,  rough*  with  hard  raised  points; 
spinoio,  the  mar^ns  set  with  s|Hnes;  dentaUl,  set  with 
toothlike  processes;  pr^mora,  the  apex  lOTroinating 


obtmely ;  tiutuda,  hollowed  as  if  scooped  out ;  smiulata 
linear  at  the  base*  and  pointed  at  the  apex;  integra, 
completelr  covering  the  baek ;  dinadiata,  covering l>ut 
half  the  back;  iuayuaHa,  the  surAce  sot  flat;  immar^ 
ginata,  without  a  margin,  or  distinct  rim;  muricatOt 
rough  with  ripd  spines;  striata,  sightly  channelled; 
amvexa,  convexi  hc.—Hakeres,  Pmsers,  two  lobular 
bodies  hi  insects  of  the  Order  Diplera,  which  are  placed 
on  Aendw  stalks  behind  the  wings,  and,  seated  on  the 
thorax:  the^  are  so  called  because  they  are  supposed 
to  keep  the  insect  steady  in  its  flight. 

Internal  Org^ixation  ^  Insects. 

The  internal  parts  of  insects,  are  much  less  perfect  and 
distinct  than  thoie  of  larger  animals,  and  of^  that  which 
is  visible  is  very  little  known. 

Brain,  &c  The  brain  of  insccte  is  altogether  different 
from  the  substance  which  commonly  goes  by  that  name, 
bnn^  little  more  than  ganglions  of  nerves*  which  are 
two  in  number,  as  observed  in  the  crab,  lobster,  &c. 
Each  of  these  is  supposed  to  serve  the  office  of  the 
brain.  Their  muscles  consist  of  fibres  formed  of  /asci- 
culi,  and  seldom  produce  more  than  ivao  sorts  of  motion* 
namely*  that  of  an  extensor  and  a  Aexor.  'lliere  are  no 
salivary  glands  to  be  met  with  in  Uie  mouths  of  insects, 
but  they  have  a  set  of  floating  vessels  which  secrete  a 
fluid  varying  in  colour  in  different  insects,  which  is  very 
similar  to  saliva.  The  cesophagus,  or  organ  of  deglutition, 
is  a  straight  short  tube,  which  consists  of  annulnr  mus- 
cular fibres*  of  which  the  trunk  of  the  butterfly,  the 
proboscis  of  tlie  common  fly,  and  the  snout  of  hemipte- 
rous  insects,  forms  a  principal  part. 

Stomal  &c.  Tlie  organs  of  digestion  consist  of  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  which*  however*  vary  ma- 
terially in  diferent  insects.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  a  sin^e  stomach*  but  it  is  sometimes  double*  and 
sometimes  mamfold.  The  itomadi  also  varies  accor^g 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  whidi  the  insect  takes ;  in 
some*  which  snbsiBt  <m  vegetable  juices,  it  is  membra- 
naceonSf  as  the  Beet,  whioi  suck  the  nectar  of  flowers* 
tkc :  some,  which  feed  on  animal  substances,  at  the  Bug, 
Botttfly,  &c.  have  a  muscular  stomach;  in  others  this 
stomach  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  oesi^agus, 
such  as  the  Cockcnaffer*  and  all  Beeties*  &c.  which  ^ed 
on  leaves  and  the  roots  of  vegetables.  The  double  sto- 
mach is  found  in  the  cole<mterous  tribe,  which  feed  on 
other  insects,  as  the  Cidndela,  Carabus,  &c.;  the  first 
of  tiie  two  stomachs  is  muscular,  afler  the  manner  of 
a  gizzard;  the  second  is  a  long  membranaceous  canal. 
The  insects,  such  as  the  Cricket  and  Grasshopper,  which 
have  many  stomachs*  seem  to  employ  them  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  ruminating  animals ;  some  for  the 
reception  and  digestion  of  the  food,  and  others  for  its 
farther  mastictuion. 

Organ*  of  retpiration.  Although  insects  have  not  lungs 
nke  other  animals,  yet  it  has  oeen  ascertained  that  they 
have  vessels  called  spiracula,  which  run  along  each  side 
of  the  body,  and  serve  for  the  reception  of  air;  and 
other  vessels  proceeding  from  these  pores  by  the  udes, 
which  are  caJled  tracketg  and  Armcmie*  because  they 
serve  for  the  exspiration  of  the  air. 

Circulaiion  and  Secretion  in  Insects.  Of  the  process  of 
drcolation  in  insects  litde  more  is  at  presMit  known, 
than  that  a  ccmtraction  and  dilatation  of  the  ve&sels  is 
i^iservable  in  some  kinds,  particularly  cata;Hllars ;  but 
the  fluid  which  is  supposed  to  sui^ly  the  place  of  blood 
is  not  of  the  tame  colonr;  fi»  wluch  reason  insects  were 
reckoned,  by  the  andeats,  to  be  aiiiiiMl»  egtanguia, 
bloodlKS  ammrts.  It  is*  hoirever,  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  not  oidy  cavulaticm,  but  abp^sipfMUVvil/ 
4  k  D^tized  byVjOOvli 
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conamon  Co  ioBecU  with  oth^  antmaU.  The  Uuter  pro- 
cess is  supposed  to  be  perfonned  by  means  of  a  number 
of  long  slender  vessels  which  float  in  the  internal  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  and  serve  to  secrete  the  diflereoC  fluids 
which  ate  peculiar  to  diffisrent  insects.  Thus  the  Bee, 
the  Wasp,  Spbex,  &c.  luve  two  vessels  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stin^,  through  which  the;^  discharge  an 
acrid  fluid.  The  silk  of  the  common  Silkworm  is  said 
by  some  to  be  a  fluid.  The  Carabus  and  Dytiscus 
contidn  an  acid  which  reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus. 
From  the  ant  is  extracted  an  acid  well  known  to  che- 
mists, and  the  like  is  observable  in  other  insects. 
Distinction  of  sex  in  insects.  Insects  are  divided,  in  respect 
to  aex,  into  the  males,  or  those  which  have  the  male  or- 
gans of  geoeraUon  visible ;  females,  or  those  furnished 
widi  female  organs ;  and  the  neuters,  or  those  which 
have  no  such  organs  of  either  kind  visible,  and  are 
tberefine  supposed  to  be  of  neitlier  sex:  although 
othen  have  imagined  that  they  are  fenuUea  with  the  or- 
gans undeveloped.  The  neuters  are  found  mostly 
amo^  insects  of  the  Hymmopterous  Order,  as  bees  and 
ants,  wfaero  ther  act  m  part  of  labourers  fbr  the  whole 
community,  llie  w^«u  of  generation  are  mostly  situ- 
ated near  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen ';  except  in  the 
Spider,  which  has  them  m  the  feelers ;  and  the  Dragon- 
Fly,  the  male  organ  of  which  is  situated  in  the  breast, 
and  that  of  the  female  in  the  abdomra.  But  besides 
the  orf^ans  of  generation,  insects  have  also  other  marks 
by  which  the  sexes  are  disdnguished,  as  di&rence  of 
aize,  brightness  of  colours,  form  of  the  antennie,  &c. 
The  mue  is  always  smaller  than  the  female,  and  in 
'some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Termes,  the  female  is  two 
•r  three  hundred  times  larger  than  the  male ;  but  the 
latter  have  the  advantage  of  the  former  in  tlie  bright 
colours  of  their  wings,  and  the  largeness  of  their  an- 
teniiK.  In  many  cases  the  females  have  no  wings ;  and 
in  some  instances,  as  that  of  the  bee,  the  fenuue  has  a 
sUng,  but  the  male  none.  The  male  insects  are  marked 
in  entomolf^cal  writings  by  the  character  the  same 
ss  far  Man ;  and  the  female  by  $ ,  the  sign  of  Venus. 

Metamorphoses  of  Insects. 

Insects  appear  in  four  states,  namely,  the  Ovum,  or  Egg ; 
the  Larva,  the  Pupa,  and  the  Itaa^  or  perfect  insect. 

The  ^g.  The  first  state  in  whidi  insecte  mostly  appear 
is  that  of  an  otwm,  or  ^g ;  but  there  are  some  examples 
of  viviparous  insects,  as  in  the  genns  Aphis,  Musca,  &c. 

Larva,  pram  the  egg  is  hatched  the  insect  in  its  second 
or  CatNpUlv  tiata,  wtnch.is  now  generallT  denomiDatcd 
the  larva,  on  the  anthority  of  liiuKus ;  aufaough  before 
his  time  it  was  commonly  called  the  emca.  The  Larva, 
or  Caterpillurs  of  insects,  di&r  very  nradt  from  each 
other,  according  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  beloDs. 
Those  of  the  Butterfly  and  Moth  tribe  are  emphatically 
known  by  the  name  of  CaterpiUars ;  those  of  flies,  bees, 
&c.  are  generally  known  by  tne  name  of  Maggots.  The 
Larva  of  the  beetle  trim  are  generally  of  a  thick, 
clumsy  form ;  those  of  the  Locust  and  Grusbopper  dififer 
but  little  in  appearance  froin  the  complete  insect,  ex- 
cept in  being  destitute  of  wings ;  but  those  of  the  Dra- 
gon-FIy,  and  other  insects,  are  of  a  peculiar  form.  Vide 
Plates  No.  I.  IL  (34, 35.)  It  is  in  (he  Larva,  or  Cftter- 
piUar  state,  that  bisects  are  observed  to  be  most  vora-. 
cious;  for  in  their  complete  state^  as  in  the  instance  o( 
the  Butterfly,  they  are  satisfied  widi  the  lightest  and* 
mott  ddicate  nutriment. 

Pupa,  or  Chrysalis.  The  Pupa,  or  Chrysalis,,  is  the  third 
state  into  which  insects  tsansform  themselves.  In  order 
,to  ^Q  through  this  prooess  thay  cease  to  feed,  and 
placng  thamselvea  in  a  quiet  riluationi  tluty  by  a  labo- 


rious ^rt,  ftcqueatly  repeated,  divest  Aemseivefl  of 
their  external  skin,  or  larva  co«t,  and  immediately  ap- 
pear in  their  chrysalis  form,  which  varies  in  diffiemt  in- 
sects as  much  as  that  of  the  larva.  In  most  of  the 
beetle  tribe  it  is  flimished  with  short  legs,  but  the  Pupa 
of  the  butterfly  tribe  is  entirely  destitute  of  legs.  In 
most  of  the  fly^ribe  it  is  perfectly  oval,  but  in  those  of  the 
bee  tribe  it  is  very  dupeleas.  The  term  Pupa  has  beoi 
mostly  adopted  from  lanmeus,  in  lieu  of  the  more  an- 
cient term  Chrysalia. 
Imago.  The  last  and  pofeot  state  into  which  the  insect 
is  transformed  hasbeen  deiKHninated,by  LinnsBus,/iR^o; 
in  which  state  it  continues  until  the  period  of  its  extino* 
tion.  This  commonly  takes  place  within  the  period  of 
a  year,  although  some  insects,  as  bees  and  spiders  for 
example,  are  supposed  to  live  a  considerable  time ;  and 
many  whose  existence  in  the  perfect  state  is  net  pro- 
tracted beyond  a  year,  and  in  smne  instances  not  above 
many  hours,  will  live  in  the  sttte  of  lame  fbr  a  caan- 
aidenble  time  previous  to  thehr  transformatioD.  Hiis 
is  particularly  observable  of  water-insects,  iribich  axe 
found  to  be  of  mndi  longer  dueatimi  thui  lud^noects. 

Claseificarion  of  Insects. 

Entomolo^,  in  common  with  every  otiher  lM«ndi  of  Na- 
tural History,  has  in  an  espedal  manner  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  writers  within  the  last  two  centuries,  previous  to 
which  it  was  only  treated  of  occasionaUy,  and  mctdent- 
ally.  One  of  the  earliest  works,  in  whidi  entomology 
was  considered  scientifically,  was  publidied  by  Agric^ 
in  1549,  in  which  he  divided  insects  into  1.  Creeping 
Insects,  2.  Flying  Insects,  and  3.  Swimming  Insects. 
Aldrovandus  distinguished  Insects  into  terrestna  et  aqua- 
ticOf  which  he  subcUvided  into  orders,  according  to  the 
number,  nature,  position,  &c.  of  their  wings.  Rty  pub- 
lished in  1710  his  Historia  Insectwum,  whidi  was  the 
joint  labour  of  himself  and  Willou^by.  In  this  histoiy, 
insects  are  divided  intofratumutabiba  and  intrantmutaiditaf 
which  were  subdivided  according  to  the  number  of  their 
Iws,  their  place  of  habitation,  size,  Ac.  The  trantmu' 
Umka  are  divided  into  four  orders:  1.  Vagin^emi^ 
those  which  have  wings  covered  with  a  abeaUi.  2.  Papt- 
Uones,  lepidopterous  insects.  3.  ^uidripensta,  four- 
winged  insects.  4.  Bipennes,  two-winged  insects.  Thsat 
are  again  subdivided  into  ifmiilies. 

Linnean  Stfstem.  In  1735  the  system  of  Liniunis  wat  pub- 
lished, which  has  since  been  universally  adopted,  wiOk 
littie  or  no  alteration,  except  such  as  be  himself  tboiqriit 

E roper.  At  first  it  conusted  ot  only  four  orders,  whuA 
e  afterwards  increased  to  the  numtwr  of  seven,  namdy, 
Colet^/tem,  Hen^era,  Lepidoptera,  NwopUra,  Hy* 
mrtoptera,  D^ptera,  and  Aptera,  n^di  are  feunded  im 
the  number  and  constnu^ion  of  die  winga.— Co^M^tem, 
the  first  ordtt*,  contains  aU  thoae  insects  whose  wings 
are  guarded  b^  homy  sheaths  or  cases,  called  the  «fyfni; 
among  the  principal  genera  of  this  order  are  the  Beeties. 
— Hemiptera^  \,  e.  huf-winged,  the  second  order,  com- 
prehends th(Me  insects  which  have  the  upper  half  of 
their  wing-sheaths  tou^  and  leathery,  and  the  lower 
part  membranaceous.  The  prindjral  insects  of  this  tribe 
are  the  Locusts,  Grasshoppers,  Cicada,  && — Lepidoh 
tera,  i.  e.  scaly-winged,  the  third  order,  consist  of  the 
insects  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  the  Moth  and 
Butterfly.  This  Order  derives  its  name  firom  the  powder 
observable  on  their  wings,  whidi  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  minute  scales,  although  this  has  been  by  some  dis- 
puted.— Neuropterot  i.  e.  nerve-wingel,  is  the  fourth 
order,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  reticular  form  of  the 
wing  in  the  insects  of  whidi  it  is  composed.  The 
Dragon  Fly  is  die  most  renMrfcablrnmgdwj|BB^^ 
Digitized  by  VjOD^lC 
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Hvmenopten^  the  fifth  order,  conmrehencU  those  insects 
which  luiTe  four  wings,  all  of  them  furnished  with  a 
sting,  or  some  process  similw  thereto,  of  which  the  Bee 
and  Wasp  afford  the  best  examples.— Dt)rffra,  the  uxth 
order,  includes  &e  two-winged  insects,  as  the  FI7  and 
the  Gnat. — Jptera,  i.  e.  windless,  the  seventh  order, 
comprehends  those  insects  which  are  totally  destitute  of 
win^  as  Riders,  Centipedes,  Scol<^>endrfle,  &c.  under 
which  class  Linnieus  has  also  comprehended  the  Crab 
and  the  Lobster,  that  are  generally  exdaded  Irom  the 
number  of  insects. 
6bce  his  time  the  number  of  writers  on  Entomology  has 
increased  incalculably ;  and  some  of  them,  as  Degeer, 
Beitzius,  and  Fabnaus,  have  attempted  to  improve  the 
Linnean  system  by  increasing  the  number  of  orders,  but 
their  alterations  have  not  been  generally  adopted. 

E^fiatuUion  of  the  Piatet. 

Plate  No.  I.  (34.) 

''She  Farts  of  Insects. — Fig.  1.  The  Lucamu  cenmt,  having 
aa,  the  davate  aniauut  dubpecdnate ;  p p,  the  maxiilary 
fo^i  lit  the  labial  palpi  t  tn  i»{  ihe  fHandible$ t  f,  the 
thorax ;  x,  the  tcutdlum  /  0,  the  idjftra  ;  fft  the  fimora  j 
gg^  HxetibiiBi  hh,ih9tarnt  uii, ibevMgttef.  2.3.  Hie 
OUiieut,  having  a  a,  the  setaceout  antenna ^  or  Horns ; 

the  feelers ;  ee,  the  Eyes ;  the  Hiorax  t  b,  the 
breasti  Oj  the  Abdomen;  m  «,  the  memlMnnaceous 
Under-Wings;  t,  tbetul;  II,  Ae eitiate  I*ega,  formed 
for  awmuiung.  4.  The  Pet  of  an  inaect,  conna^g  of, 

,  /,  the  Fenmrs  t,  the  Shank,  or  Leg;  the  Tirdia/  u, 
the  Unguet^  or  Claws.  5.  An  insect  of  the .  p^illona- 
ceoos  tribe,  having,  a  a,  Uie  davatt  mOeimat  u,  the 
interior  part  of  the  wing ;  d,  die  disk  of  the  wing ;  0, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  wing ;  e,  the  ext«ior ;  0,  the 
ocellate,  or  eye-Iike  spot,  having  the  Pupil  in  the  centre, 
and  the  ring  round,  called  the  Iris  ;  t,  the  Tail,  or  pro- 
cess at  the  end  of  the  wing. — States  of  the  Insect.  Fig.  6. 
e,  the  Eggs;  /,  the  Larva;  p,  the  Pupa.— Orders  or  In- 
sects. Order  I.  Coleoptara,  Fig.  7.  The  Searabgnu 
Hercule$,  or  Hercules  Beetle.   8,  The  Ptimis  fatUUaUt 

, .  or  Death-Watch,  in  its  natural  size,  and  magnified. 
9.  The  Lammfris,  or  Glow- Worm,  femide  and  male ;  o, 
the  Ooa,  or  ;  /,  the  Larva ;  p,  Uie  Pupa.  10.  Ilie 
Curculio  paltmrum,  the  Palm-Wonn  and  its  Larva. 

Plate  No.  IL  (S5.) 

'  Order  IL  Hemiptera,  Fig.  1.  The  Mantis  oratoria,  or 
Camel-Cricket  S.  The  Mantis  siccijbliat  or  Walking 
leaf.  3.  The  Gr^ut  monstromt.  4.  The  C&tuila  lanaia. 
S.  Cimex  atagnorum.  6.  llie  Aphis  Rosa,  at  Plant 
Louse.   7.  Coccus  cadi,  or  the  Cochineal,  in  the  Male; 

,  /,  the  Female.— Order  HI.  Lepidoptera.  Fig.  S-  The 
Sphinx ;  i,  the  Larva ;  d,  the  Pupa.  9.  Phalana  mori, 
or  the  Silk  Worm;  /,  tne  Larva;  p,  Uie  Pupa, — Order 
IV.  Neuro^era,   F^.  10.  Lib^ua  varieffOa,  the  Dra- 

g«-FIy ;  t,  the  Larva;  p,  Ae  Pupa.    11.  EjAemera,  car 
e  Day-Fly,   12.  The  Rajikiiia  Opkiopsit,   IS.  The 
Hemorobiui, — Order  V.  Hymenoptera.   Fig.  14.  The 
lekMumon  puparum.   15.  ichneumon  larvamm* — Order 
VI.  mpttra.   Fifr.  16.  Oestrus,  the  Gad-Fly.— Order 
VIL  Aptera.   Fig.  17*   Hie  Scohpendra  morsitans. 
ENTOYER  fffCT-.)  an  epithet  for  a  bordure 
'  charged  witn  dead  or  artificial  things,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure ;  he  beareth  **  Argent  a 
bordure  or,  entoyer  of  rests  or  clarions  axureJ' 
E'NTRAVO^S  (Man.)  fVench  for  horses'  paa- 
'  tens,  being  pieces  of  letfber,  two  inches 
broad,  turned  i^i,  and  stufied  on  die  innde,  to 
prevent  biirtii^  tlw  pattern. 
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ENTREE' (Zflto)  ore»ft*e.  [videBiiiry] 
ENTRETtfES  (Mus.)  a  short  musical  interlude  much  mod^n 
Spain. 

ENTRE-METS  (Mus.)  French  for  the  hrfbrior  and  lesser 
movements  insetted  in  a  composition  between  those  of  more 

importance. 

ENTREPA'S  [Man.)  the  broken  pace  of  a  horse  that  is  nei- 
ther a  walk  nor  a  trot,  but  most  resembles  an  amble. 

ENTRESO'LE  {Archit.)  a  kind  of  little  storv  contrived  oc-^ 
casionally  at  the  top  of  the  first  stoty,  for  the  conveniency 
of  a  wardrobe,  &c. 

ENTREPOT  (Com.)  a  public  raagaxine  appointed  by  the 
sute  for  the  reception  of  merdiandlze  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

ENTRICHO'MA  {Anat.)  the  utmost  extremity  or  edge  of 
the  eyelid.  . 

ENTRI'MMA  (Med.)  vide  IntrUum. 

ENTRIES  {Mus.)  the  acts  of  operas,  boriettas,  &c. 

Entries  (Sporf.)  thickets  or  places  Umnigh  which  deer  are 
found  to  have  lately  passed. 

ENTRING  [Mar.)  the  same  as  boarding. 

ENTROCHUS  (Mm.)  a  sort  of  extianeooi  AmslIs,  made  up 
of  round  joints. 

ENTBU'SION  (Lam)  vide  Intrusion. 

E'NTRY  (Lam)  in  FVench  etaf4e,  in  Latin  httroUus,  or  in* 
grettut,  signifiea  the  talung  possesdon  of  Inda  m  tene- 
menta  where  a  nan  hath  title  of  eafiy  ;  it  is  dao  osed  for 
a  writ  of  posseinon,  ai — J^nlry  ad  coaimaiism  l^^,  a 
writ  lying,  where  a  tenant  for  hfe  aKenea  Iftnds,  and  dies, 
for  the  party  in  reverdon  against  the  person  who  is  in  pos- 
session.— ErOrtf  ad  terminum  qui  prateriit,  a  writ  which 
lies  for  a  lessor  in  case  lands  being  let  to  a  man  for  the  life 
of  another,  and  he  for  whose  lifh  the  lands  are  leased  dies, 
and  the  lessee  or  tenant  holds  over  his  term.— £nfry  causa 
matrimonii  pralocuti,  a  writ  lyin^  where  lands  or  tenements 
are  given  to  a  man  upon  condition  that  he  take  the  donor 
to  wife,  and  he  marries  another,  or  refutes  to  fulfil  the  con- 
dition.— Entry  in  casu  proviso,  [vide  Casu] — Entry  sine 
assensu  capituH,  a  writ  lying  when  an  abbot  or  prior,  &c. 
aliens  lands,  Ac.  without  the  assrat  of  the  convent,  and 
dies,  &c. 

Entry ^ goods  (Lam)  at  the  Custom  House  is  the  passing 
the  biils  through  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers. 

Entry  (Com.)  the  act  of  setting  down  the  particulars  in  a 
merclnmt's  books ;  this  is  done  either  by  single  or  double 
«ii/rv,  which  are  two  distinct  modes  of  bow-keeping,  [vide 
BooK-keemw] 

ENVEfLOPE  (Jbrt.)  aworkof  earth,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  bVeastwork,  or  parapet,  which  is  sometimes  called  « 
conservS,  a  lunette,  &c. 

ENVE'LOPED  (Her.)  vide  Enwrapped. 

E'NULA  (Bot.)  another  name  for  the  Inula  of  Linnaeus. 

E'NULON  (Anat.)  i*¥>M,  from  iTw,  the  gums ;  the  internal 
flesh  of  the  gums.    PoU.  Onom.  1. 2,  segm.  94. 

ENUMERAllON  (Rhet.)  apart  of  the  peroration,  in  which, 
the  orator  collecis  the  scattered  heads  of  his  speech. 

EOTOTS  (Mus.)  the  old  English  ballads,  as  ^  were  for- 
merly called. 

E'NURE  (Lata)  to  be  avaihble,  or  of  force. 

ENURE'SIS  (Med.)  from  mif^,  to  make  water;  an  intioati- 
nency,  or  involuntary  flow  of  urine,  a  genus  of  diseases, 
Class  Locales,  Order  Opoeenoses,  in  Cidlen's  Nosolf^. 

ENU'RNEY  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  bordure 
charged  wi^  wild  beasts,  as  in  tbe  annexed 
figure,  as  **  He  beareth  argent  a  bordure 
quarterly,  i.  e.  ruby,  enumy  of  three  lions 
passant  ginrdant  or.  The  second, 
verdoy  of  as  many  fleurs  de  lis  or.  The  third 
is  as  the  second ;  tiie  fourth  as  the  fiftt."  ^ 

ENWRATPED  (Her.)  «^«^«tf^tS#fi|'<5fftPe5^e 
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below  the  shoulder,  enwrapped  about  the  neck  with  a 

ENY'STRON  (Anat,)  i>Prfm,  the  second  ventricle  of  the 
Btomnch  in  ruminating  beaati.   Aritt.  de  Part.  Amm,  1. 3, 

c.  14. 

EODCyRBRICE  (ArchtgoL)  Hedge-breaking,  mentioned  in 

the  laws  of  King  Alfred.   L^.  Alfred,  c.  35. 
E'OLIAN  (Mut.)  Tide  jEoliaii, 
EOLCPILE  (Hvd.)  vide  £oi<^, 
ECyRA  {Ant.)  vide  ^ora. 
WORLE  (PolU.)  vide  EarL 

EPA'CHTHES  (Ant.)  tintxfk  >  festival  celebrated  bj  the 
Boeotians  in  honour  of  C«es.   Plut*  de  lad.  et  Osir. 

EPACMA'STICOS  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  fever 
that  increases  in  strength,    [vide  Anabatii] 

EPA'CRIS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  PmOandria, 
Order  1  Monofiynia* 

Geaeric  C^raeter,  CAL,penanth  five-leavad.— Cor.  one- 
petalled.— STAM.^/dmoMf  five;  anthers  incumbent-- 
PisT.  germ  roundish ;  «fy2e  short ;  ttigma  ca^late. — P£B. 
ca/uu/tf  globular ;  teede  numerous. 
Speciet.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  New  Zealand,  as 
the  Epacrit  longifolia,  seu  Arditia* — Epacmjun^ptrimi, 
seu  StephelinOt  &c. 

E'PACT  {Chrtm.)  a  term  denoting  the  excess  of  the  solar 
month  above  Uie  lunar  8ynodi<»d  month,  or  of  the  solar 
year  above  the  lunar  year  twelve  synodical  mmths. 
[vide  Chronolwy] 

EPAGOGE  {RM.)  W«v»y;i,  from  l»«y«,  to  induce,  orato- 
rical induction ;  a  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  de- 
monstrating and  proving  universal  proposititms  by  parti- 
culars. Ar'ut.  Rhet.  I.  1,  c.  2 ;  Cfe.  dp  InvettU  1. 1,  c.  31 ; 
Dionys.  Hal.  Comp.  4;  Ri^iaih  fig.  96;  QfdntiL  1.5, 
c.  10;  PUit.  sect.  53;  Suidat. 

EPAGCVGION  {Med.)  iw^yiym,  from  «r«y«,  to  induce,  or 
cover  over ;  the  prepuce.   Diose,  L  S,  €•  S5* 

E'PAGON  (AfecA.)  Uivm,  from  Iniyis  to  induce ;  a  truckle 
in  a  crane,  or  such  lilce  engine. 

EPAINETIC  {Poet.)  from  trmwSu,  to  praise ;  an  epithet  for 
a  poem  that  is  spoken  in  pnuse  of  any  eminent  person. 

EPANADIDCyNTES  Pureti  {Med.)  UtutMUrn  nftr«\  an 
epithet  for  fevers  which  increase  in  the  d^;ree  of  heat. 
Hippocrat.  Epid.  1. 6,  aphor.  17. 

EPAI^ADIPLO'SIS  {Rkel.)  a  fi^  of  speech,  m  which 
the  soitence  begins  and  ends  with  die  same  wmds.  [vide 

Epahadiplosis  {Med.)  a  reduplication,  [vide  Anadiplons] 
EPANALE'PSIS  (Med.)  lr»WArK  •  restoration  to  fife. 
Epanampsis  {Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech,  in  which  tfw  same 

word  is  repeated  by  way  of  emphasis.    Hermog*  "f* 

apud.  Aid.  Rhet.  p.  fiO;  Demet.  de  Etoe.  p.  1»6. 
EPANA'PHORA  {Rhet.)  vide  Anaphora. 
EPANA'STASIS  {Med.)  irmiirnnt,  from  IWnvS  to  raise ; 

a  tumor,  or  tubercle.    H^/poerat,  de  Coac.  t        de  Meth. 

Med.  Prof.  1.  6. 
EPANCYLGTUS  {Med.)  hm'^m^  a  sort  of  bandage 

described'by  Galen  and  OiUmuus.  Gal.  de  Fate  t  OrUtat. 

de  Lag*  ^ 

EPA'NODOS  {Rhet.)  a  figure  in  which  the  same  or  similar 
words  are  used  in  two  or  more  sentences,  as  **  Neither 
the  light  without  Uie  sun,  nor  yet  the  sun  without  iulighu" 

EPANORTHO'SIS  {RMet.)  the  act  of  an  orator,  who,  think- 
ing his  expressions  too  fawt  and  weak,  corrects  his  dis- 
course by  adding  others  that  are  stronger.  Jid.  Rt^nian. 

EP^PHA'RESIS  {Med.)  Um^lf^tt,  team  i4»ti»,  to  take 
away ;  a  removal,  or  taking  away ;  applied  particulariy  to  re- 
peated ^ebotomy.  Gal.  de  Curand,  Rat.  per  Sang.  Mm. 

Q.  1. 

EPA'RER  {Man,)  %  French  term  Ibr.  Che  flinging  and 
yerkiDg  or  a  hone. 
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EPA'RGEMOS  (Med.)  Umfiftft^^  an  epithet  for  a  person 

affected  with  the  argema.    [vide  Argema"] 
EPARITA  (Mitt.)  a  sort  of  argillaceous  ewth  of  the  cdour 

of  the  liver. 

EPA'RMATA  {Med.)  the  swellings  of  the  glandules,  or 

kernels  behind  the  ears,  called  parotidee. 
EPA'RSIS  {Med.)  or  eparma,  twrnffH,  t)r«y^  from  to 

ruse;  any  sort  of  tnmv,  but  particuhudy  o£  the  parotid 

glands. 

EPA'ULE  {Fort.)  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion,  or  the  angle 
of  the  fiu^e  and  flank ;  whence  that  angle  is  often  calted 
the  angle     the  epaule. 

EPA'ULE  R  (Fort^  a  French  term  fix-  raismg  any  work,  s 
epauler  une  Batterie,  to  raise  a  battery. 

EPAULETTES  (MO.)  Shoulder-Knoto  worn  as  marks  of 
distinction,  bv  the  commissioned  and  wamnt  officns,  on 
one  or  both  shoulders;  those  ibr  Serjeants  are  of  the  colour 
of  the  fiuung;  those  for  the  oiEcers  are  made  of  gold  or 
ulverlace. 

EPAULEMENT  (FoH.)  a  sidework  made  of  earth  thrown 
up,  nbions,  &c. ;  it  is  also  used  for  a  demihastion. 

EPAIJLIER  {MU.)  the  shoulder  plate  of  armour. 

EPAUXE'SIS  (Rhet.)  a  rhetorical  figure  which  serves  to  in- 
crease the  energy  of  the  discourse. 

EPENCRA'NIS  {Anai,)  Um^t,  the  eereteOum.  GA  da 
Urn.  Part. 

EPE'NTHESIS  (Gram.)  tlie  putting  of  a  letter  or  syllaUe 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  induperator  fi>r  imperator* 

EPE'RLANUS  (Ich.)  the  Smelt. 

EPE'RVA  (Bot.)  the  Dimorpha/alcaia  of  Linnaeus. 

EPH  A  {Ant.)  or  ephah,  no'K,  a  measure  among  the  Hebrews, 
both  for  liquid  and  dry  things ;  as  a  liquid  measure,  it  con- 
tained the  same  as  the  bath ;  as  a  dry  measure,  it  was  equal 
to  three  pecks,  three  pints,  twelve  solid  inches,  and  tour 
decimal  parts. 

EPHiE'STIA  {Ant.)  vide  Hephestia. 

EPHE'BIA  (Ant.)  i^htfiU,  puberty,  or  the  age  of  fifteen. 

EPHEBI'UM  (Ant.)  i^^fltm,  the  phue  where  young  men 
wrestled  and  exercised  themselves.  Fifruv.  1. 5,  c.  S;  PiU- 
land.  in  Vitrw* ;  Bald.  Lex.  Vitruv. 

EPHEDRA  (Bot.)  or  Ephedron,  'npJt»,  S^iV>  i*  another 
name  for  the  Hippuritt  or  horse-tail.  Jiiotcor.  I.  4*  c«  46 ; 
Plin,  1.  26,  c  7. 

Epredka,  m  the  Linnean  sytlem,  a  genus  implants,  Clasa  2S 
Dioecia,  Ordo-  IS  Monodelphia. 

Generk  Character,  Cal.  perianth  ^prvpee^Con.  nam. — 
STAic.jSbflMiite  seven;  anthers  roimdidL — Pist.  germs 
two;  simple;  st^as  umple.^PcR.  none;  seed* 
two. 

S^ieeies.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as  ^hedra  disli^ua, 
seu  Ova  Polugonunit  Great  Shrubby  Horse-tail,  or  Sea 
Grape. — Epwdra  monostichtia.  Great  Shrubby  Hwac- 
TaiC&c. 

Ephedra  (Surg.)  an  instrument  for  the  reduction  of  luxated 
bones. 

EPHEDRON  (Bot.)  vide  Ephedra. 

EPHE'LCIS  (Med.)  t^A«<«,  from  lAuf,  an  ulcer;  an  abra- 
sion from  an  ulcer ;  also  something  bloody  brought  m  by 
coughing  in  an  Hemoptysis.  Gal.  de  hoc.  A^ct.  1. 1, 
c.  1 :  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

E'PHELIS  (Med.)  from  i»t  and  Ji)^,  the  sun ;  sun*baming, 
a  disorder  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  CeL  I.  %  c.  5 ; 
Ori&as.  de  Loc.  Affect.  1.  4,  c.  52. 

EPHEMERA  (Med.)  i^i^  from  in'  and  a  day ; 

an  epithet  for  a  fever  which  lasts  through  the  whtde  course 
of  the  dmy,  GaLde  CrU.  1. 8,  c.  9;  AcL  de  MeOu  Med, 
L2,c.  1. 

Ephbhbra  {Eni.)  the  Day-Fly,  a  genua  of  insects  of  the 
Neuropteroos  Ovder. 

Generte  Ckartuter,  Jlfoa^il  widiottt  njoad^i^i^Jl^^^fbar 
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very  short;  antentue  filifonn;  ttenmala  three  large; 
xtnnf^  erect ;  tail  terminating  ia  brUtles. 

Species,   Tim  iosect  derives  its  name  from  the  sliortness 
of  its  existence,  which  seldom  exceeds  the  space  of  a 
day,  and  sometimes  not  that  of  an  hour.  It  is  seen 
erery  where  about  waters  in  the  summer. 
.£PUEM£/RIDES  {Me(L)  an  epithet  for  diseases  which 

attack  patients  at  particuhv  times  of  the  nKKm. 
EPHE'MBRIS  {Astnm,)  i^r^f*  from  S^»4«,aday;  ajouraal* 

nr  a  calendar,  that  contains  a  registw  of  the  daily  motions 

or  chuutes  of  the  position  of  the  pUnets. 
EFHE'MERUM  (Bot.)  i^if^tf^,  a  plant  which  is  reckoned 

4eleterioii8  by  Theopluaatiu,  and  some  other  writersi  and 

is  BU|»KMed  to  be  so  called  because  it  was  said  to  kill,  in 

one  aay,  any  one  who  ate  of  it.  It  is  otlienriae  caUed 

Colchiam,  because  it  grew  in  Colchis. 

yicand,  in  Alexiph, 

V  a       M^m  KtAjeiiibf  ix^i/t-nm  «Sf 

According  to  Galen  there  was  another  plant  of  this  name, 
which  was  not  poisonous.  The<^ratt.  1. 9,  c*  16 ;  Dioacor, 
1.  4,  c.  88;  Phn,  1.  25.  c.  18;  Gal.  de  Sinip.  L  6 ;  Oribas. 
Med.  CoSect.  1.  II  i  Aet.  Tttrab,  1,  serm.  S;  Poaf.  Xpmet, 
1. 7,  c.  3. 

£pHXMBBUM,  in  ike  lAunean  sydcMt  is  the  Commdina  Btn- 

edirensu. 

EPHE'SIA  {Ant.)  ifiriM,  a  festival,  celebrated  in  Arcadia, 
in  honour  of  Diana.  Thucjfd.  L  3,  c.  lOi ;  Strdt,  1.  14 ; 
PoU.  Onom.  1. 1,  c  1 ;  Patuan.  I.  8,  c.  IS. 

XFHE'SIUM  (Med.)  a  plaister  described  by  Celsys.  De  Re 
Med.  1.  4,  c.  85. 

.B'PUET^  (Ant,)  i^nu,  from  i^V**  to  appeal  Hodgea  at 
Athens  who  tried  cases  o(  manslaiighttf.  T^tey  w«re 
probably  so  called  because  appeab  were  made  in  an  ^ipe- 
cUl  manner  to  them  for  the  decision  of  causes,  l^ey 
were  either  instituted  originally,  or  reduced  to  the  number 
of  fifty  by  Draco,  and  afterwards  had  their  power  c<Hisi- 
derabfy  reduced  b^  Sohw.  PolL  1. 8,  c.  10 ;  Plutarch,  m 

.  Sobrnt  HarpocndtOH t  Suidatt  Sig<m,  de  Bep,  Athen* 
1.  S,  c.  3. 

EFHIA'LTES  (Med.)  vide  Incubtu, 

EPHIDRO^IS  (Med.)  iffJ^  from  iM^>  to  break  out 
into  a  aweat ;  a  symptomatic^  sweat  whidi  breaks  out 
eithar  orer  Uie  whole  body,  or  is  cwfined  to  the  Ace, 
head,  and  neck.   Hij^pocrat.  Prwrkd.  1. 1 ;  Go/.  Comm.  S. 

EFHIEUS  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clan  8  OeUaidrith 
Order  1  Monogifnia. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  ooe-leaTod.  —  Cob. 

?itdt  five.— STAM.,^iR«ntf  eight;  m/Aav  roundish 
[ST.  germ  ovate;  tt^le  none ;  sf^gMUt  bluitt^Puu  eop* 
*ule  ooloog ;  seeda  two. 
Spede*.  Ttie  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  iba  ^Mdit  giaa- 
nensis,  seu  Mataibot  native  of  Guiana. 
EPHI'PPIUM  (Anat,)  part  of  Uie  os  tpkeiiokbs,  in  which 

the  pituitary  gland  is  placed. 
£p0ippiUM  (AiU.)  ipitwiMf  from  m,  upon,  and m»(,  ahorse; 
the  trappings  or  coverings  for  a  horse,  whence  the  saying 
of  Horace,  O/^at  bot  eph^^,  proverbial  for  a  person 
discontented  with  his  condition.   Xeno^,  Ci/rtipted,  I.  8 ; 
Varr.  mud  Non.1.2;  Cat.de  Bell.  Qia,\.  It,  cS;  PoU. 
Onom,  r.  1.  segm.  185 ;  Dio.  1.  57. 
EPHI'PPUS  (Ant.)  a  gymnastic  eurcise  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians. SuUat/  Hetyehiut, 
EPHOD  (Theol.)  iwk,  a  Imen  f^armait  won  by  the  Jewish 

hig^  priest  and  the  oti»«  inferior  nriests. 
E^PHODOS  (Med,)  2^JW>  from M,  and iAi,  away;  signi- 
fies in  Hippoontes,  1.  The  duct  cr  passage  by  which  the 
cxcnmti  an  enfwuad.  £pid,  L  6,  mCL  %  tfL.  9S» 
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2.  The  periodical  attack  of  a  fever.  De  Prvgnot.  3.  Hie 
accession  of  things,  similar  or  dissimilar,  which  may  benefit 
or  hurt  the  body.   De  Diat.;  Gal.  Comm.  in  Hippocrat. 

E'PHORUB  (AM.)  I«r<>  from  to  inspect,  an 

officer  of  great  power  among  the  Laceds^ooians ;  so 
called  because  he  was  admitted  to  Sn  inspection  of  this 
greater  mysteries  of  Ceres.  The  Ephori  were  fire  in  num- 
ber, and  possessed  a  power  that  was  more  than  regal,  for 

'  tbey  took  upon  dwm  to  punidb  the  Spwtan  Kings,  as  in 
the  case  pf  Pausanias  and  others.  Aristot.  Polit.  L  2,  c.  9 ; 
Pita,  in  Cleom.  Pautan,t  Paiuan.  1.  3. 

ETIALOS  (Med.)  w-mAh,  from  «rw(,  gende,  and  mXamtm, 
to  heat ;  an  epitiiet  for  a  fever  attended  with  a  sensation 
of  beat  and  cold  in  the  same  part,  and  at  the  same  time. 
Hippocrat.  wtft  i»um,  GaL  de  Dig:  Feb,  L  8,  c.  6 ;  Paid. 
JEgU.  L  3,  c.  25. 

EPIAU'LA  (Ant.)  the  name  of  a  popular  song  among  the 
Greeks,  answering  to  what  might  now  be  caiUed  the  tmts 
of  the  MiUert. 

EPPBADES  (Ant.)  hi/UA,,  Passage-boats,  or  ships  to  carry 
burdens. 

EPIBATEfRION  (Ant.)  tmMtym,  Terses  made  on  tiie  oc- 
casion of  a  person's  retuni  to  his  country.  Seal^,  Poet. 
1. 1,  c.  50. 

EPIBATEOIIUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  phnts,  Oass  31  Mo- 

noeda.  Order  6  Hexandria, 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  perianth  double. — Cok.  petalt 
MX. — Stau.  Jilamentt  six;  anthers  roundish.— P»T. 
germs  three;  ttytet  three;  ^igmat  compressed. — PxR. 
drupes  three ;  seeds  nnt  kidney  form. 

Species.   The  single  species  is  uw  Kstfisterwai  pendnlum, 
EPPBOLE  (Med.)  vide  Ineubne, 

E'PIC  (Pod,)  JvMMf,  from  •»<,  a  Terse ;  an  epithet  for  hexa- 
meter  Terse,  because  it  is  always  used  in  epic  poetry.— 
Epic  Poem,  a  poem,  the  sidiject  of  whidi  is  always  yome 
bero  or  distinguidied  pbrsoo. 

EPICA'NTHIDES  (if  ml.)  die  two  angles  of  die 

E^C  AHPIUM  (Med.)  hmmftm^  a  medioDe  applied  to  the 
wrist  to  drive  away  intermitting  fisvers. 

EPICAUMA  (Med.)  a  crusty  ulceration  on  the 

surfiwe  of  the  {wpil  of  the  in  gistincriwi  from  the 
encauma,  which  is  sitnated  dtlwr  oo  the  piqiil  or  the  white 
^  the  vye,  and  the  caligo,  which  ootcts  tAe  greater  part  of 
the  pupil.  Gal.  D^  Med.f  Ad,  Tetrab.  %  serm.  8, 
c.  3;  Pmd.  JEfffmd,  L  3,  e.  82;  Ad.  de  Meth,  Med,  1. 
,c  7. 

EPICE'DIUM  (Ant.)  IwmU^,  a  funeral  song,  or  copy  of 
Terses  in  praise  of  a  posoo  deceased.  Tbe  ^dcedtum  is 
made  jwevious  to  burial;  the  ^tiyh  after  the  bunal. 

Sen.  Iff  FwT. 

EPICE'NE  (Gram.)  uraMMf,  i.  e.  common  ;  an  epithet  for 

the  gender  of  such  words  as  are  common  to  both  sexes' ; 

as  htc,  d  hoc  parens  ;  a  parent,  father,  or  mother. 
EPICERA'STICA  (Med.)  vrmfMratm,  medicines  which  mo> 

derate  duvp  humours,   Gorr.  Def,  Med,. 
EPICHIREOSf  ATA  (AAcf.)  Jtik^vmhw,  riwtorical  artifices 

wbich  the  orator  uses  eMher  in  proving  or  persuading, 

called  by  Aiistotie  nm^  and  by  Cicero  argumenta. 

Aridd.  Rhd.  h  2,  c.  90 ;  Cic.  de  Jw.  1. 1,  o.  34.;  Dionut, 

Hal.  Jnd,  m  Ljft,.  a  15;  Hermt^.  wtft  il^;  Apsm.  Art. 

Bhd*wut  utt^m,t  QfttnUL  L5,«.  14 ;  Mmuciam «r«xu<. 

apttd  Aid.  pw  731 1  Memamder.-Bhd,.  wft  mJimr..  Mif.  1.  8» 

c.  8. 

EPICHIRE'SIS  (Med.)  vide  Enddreds^ 
EPICHIROTO'NIA  (Ant.)  i>n^ouf>^U,  the  annmd  cere- 

mony  of  revising  the  hiw«»-i^tkh  was  instituted  by  Sokm  %. 

it  was  so  called  mm  the  manner  of  givingdieir  savages  by 

hft^d'ffg  up  their  hands. 
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CPICHCVRDIS  {Med.)  imje^  ihrnxA  w  faHeitbw;  the 
mesentery.   Aret.  de  Caus.  et  Sign,  Aeut.  Mori*  1.  %  c,  6. 
EnCHCyRIOS  (Med.)  vide  J^nmw. 
EPICUY'SIS  {AaU)  a  braM  vessel  like  an  ewer  to  poor  wine 

out  of. 

EPICITHARIS'MA  ^Ant.)  U^Miftt^  the  last  part  of  the 
•  interiudet  or  a  flouruh  of  mune  after  the  plaT  was  done. 
EPICU'DIA  {Ant,)  hruAuTim,  an  Athenian  fesUral  in  honour 

of  Cerea.  Hetychiut, 
£HCO'ELIS  {Med.)  twmmxtt,  the  upper  eve-lid. 
EP1C(E'NUS  {Gram.)  vide  Emcene. 

■EPICO'LIC^  rennet  (Anat)  the  lateral  or  lumbar  re^ns 
.   adjacent  to  the  colon. 
EPICOPHO'SIS  {Med.)  vide  Copkom. 
EPICRA'NIUM  {Ahot.)  the  common  integuments,  apaneu- 
rotis,  and  muscular  expansion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 
EPICRA'SIS  (Med.)  t«»f«r«,  an  attemperation  of  the  hu- 

-  iDours ;  a  cure  peiformed  in  the  altttative  way  by  degrees, 
and,  with  attemperating  medicibes,  is  catled  a  cure  per 
Ejticrnsin.    Gal.  de  Meth.  Med.  1.  12»  c.  6. 

EPICRE'NiE  (Ant.)  ■riKpFtft,  a  Lacedemonian  festival  in 
honour  of  Ceres.  Hetyekim. 

EPICTE'NION  (Aaat.)  iriKTi'fw,  the  pubes  and  adjacent 
parts.  It  is  also  used  by  Hippocrates  to  siffnify  fine  lint. 
GaL  Eseges.  Hippocrat.  Vocao,i  Gorr,  Dff7  M^.t  Foe$. 
(Econom.  Hippocrat. 

EPICURE'AN  Philosophy  (Phil.)  a  system  of  philosophy; 
so  called  from  its  author  Epicurus,  who  muntained  that 
the  world  was  composed  of  atoms,  of  various  forms  and 
magnitudes,  whidi  were  united  and  separated  at  random, 
.  without  the  intervention  of  a  superior  power. 

EPICY'CLE  (Astron.)  a  little  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the 
circumference  cS  a  greater,  which,  being  fixed  in  the  de- 
ferent of  a  planet,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis, 

-  is  carried  along  with  it,  and  yet  with  its  own  peculiar 
motion,  carries  the  body  of  the  planet  fastened  to  it  round 
its  proper  centre.  Ptd.  Ahmog.  1. 9,  c,  3 ;  Copem.  1. 8»  c  15. 

EPYCY'CLOID  (Geom.)  a  cMrve  gene- 
rated by  a  point  in  one  cirde,  which 
revolves  about  its  convex  or  concave 
ciroumfbrence ;  the  former  is  called  the 

-  txtmor  or  upper  Ejmydmd  /  the  latter 
the  imtanor  or  loner  Ep4eydoid^  as  in 
the  annexed  %ure,  where  OEHFre- 
l»es«ita  an  exterior  Epicycloid.   The  revolving  vt  gene- 
rating drcle  is  called  Uu  Aewrmf ,  as  E,  and  the  arc  or  that 

^  'circle  along  which  it  revolves  is  odled  the  Aom,  aa  G  B  F. 

1£PICYEtUS  (Mtd.)  Ivwutnc  ^om  iiUmAwim,  to  conceive; 
BuperfiDetation,  or  the  conceptiott  of  one  fioetus  upon  another 
Ij^we  conceived;  tm  whicn  subject  Hippocrates  wrote  a 

.  book. 

EPlDBIVflA-  (Ant.)  inAt/£«t,  private  festivals  celebrated  in 
iHuioar  of  friends  returned  frun  a  journey-.  Meun.  Grac 
Fer. 

EPIDE'AHGAL  (Med.)  i'JlifiMMf,  fi-om  i*l  and  Ai/mc.  the 
people ;  a  disease  which*  pfoceedinj^  from  some  common 
cause,  spneads  itself  among  the  inhabitants  of  a.  country. 

EPIDE'MlUM  (Med.)  an  epidemic  disorder. 

EPIDE'NDRUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  20  Gytmn- 
drittf  Order  I  Diandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  tpathet  vague.— Cor.  jMfa2f  five. 
•StAM.fiametUt  two;  aatheri  covered  by  the  upper 
lip  of  the  nectary..— PisT.  ^trm  slender ;  sttfte  very  short; 
sii^mtu  obscure. — Per.  siltque  long ;  teedt  numerous. 
Species.   The .  species  we  povmuals,  as  the — Epidendnm 
vaniUot  sou  Lotus,  Vanilla. — Epidendrum  imatidatum, 
seu  Hdleborine,  native  of  the  East  Indies.— JS^tdlnu^M 
■eu  Thaliat  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Epi&BMDRuftc  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  ailMeoperdon. 
BPIDETRMIS  (Auat,)  IfrAwMt,  firon  Wand  J%Mr the akb; 
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the  cuticlo  or  scarf-ito.    [vide  Cufi*]   jbi^  Ephes.  de 
Appell.  Part,  Corp,  Human, 
EPIDE'RMOS (Bot.)  the  outer,  dry,  and  very  thin  covering 
of  a  plant  corresponding  with  the  scarf  skin  of  the  animiu 

body. 

EPIDE'SMOS  (Surg.)  «ri:^r^  from  A«,  to  bind;  a  band- 
age  by  which  boUten,  splinters,  and  tiie  like  are  secured. 

EPIDICA'SIA  (Am,)  inJUtrui,  a  suit  instituted  between 
persons  who  prrtended  to  be  ne««st  allied  to  an  beircsk, 
who,  accorduig  to  the  laws  of  Atbois.  was  oU^ed  to 
many  her  nearest  rektion.  The  vir^n  who  vras  the  object 
of  contest,  was  cidlcd  SrAMc 

EPIDI'CTICUS  (RAet.)  another  name  fbr  JSamnufrnlsiBb 

EPIPI'DYMIS  (Anat.)  from  brl  and  XKf^  a 

testicle ;  a  production  of  toe  testicle,  or  a  hard  vascafau' 
oblong  substance  that  lies  upon  the  testicle.  Gal.  de  Vsu 
Part.].  14,  c.  H;  Gorr,  Def.  Med. 

EPIDO'SIS  {Med.\  WJ^tk,  from  twJO^fj^,  to  add  to;  a 
term  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  growth  of  a  disease.  Gaf.  de 
Morb,  Temp.  c.  2. 

EPIDRO'MI  (Med.)  in^ipii,  fttnn  'al  and  to  run; 

an  afflux  of  humours,  as  happens  when  a  ligtture  is  made 
on  any  part.    Hippocrat*  »»r  iwrf, 

EPIDKO'MIS  (^nf.)  the  arming  of  anet,  namely,  the  ropes, 
by  which  it  is  opened  and  drawn  together.  Plm.  1. 19,  c.  1. 

EPIDRO'MUS  (Ant.)  nJttfx^  the  poop  or  arisen  sul  in  a 
ship  spread  backwards.  Isid.  Orjg,  1. 19,  c  3;  HesytJiius.j 
Gyraid.  de  Nnvigat.  c  14 ;  Schr0de  Mil.  Nav.  1.  2,  c  5. 

EPIGi^'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Class  10  Deeandria, 
Order  1  Mont^nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  double.  — CoH.  one- 
petatled. — St  am.  filqmeais  ten;  anthers  ohlontt. — Pist. 
germ  globose ;  st^  filiform ;  stigma  obtuse.-^PER.  cap- 
stde  globose  ;  serdt  many. 
Species.  The  two  species  are  shrubs,  as  iAie—Epigeeu 
repeits,  seu  Arbutus,  Creeping  Epigiea,  or  Trailing  Ar- 
butus.— Ejngaa  oordi/blia.  Heart-leaved  E^iigaa,  nativa 
of  Gaudaloupe. 
EPTOEE  (Astron.)  viAe  Perigee. 

EPIGA'STRIC  (Anat.)  an  epithet  fbr  what  belongs  to  th6 
epigastrium ;  the — Epigastric  Fwtoa,  the  same  aa  tlw  ^i* 
gastrium. — Epigastric  artery,  a  oranch  of  the  Iliac  artery 
that  distributes  itself  among  the  nuiscles  of  the  ej^gusirium, 

EPIGA'STRIUM  (Anat.)  fariv^i^,  ftom  frt,  upon,  and 
V<Hiif,  the  b^y ;  tbe  q^gastric  repon,  i.  e.  the  forepart 
of  the  abdomen  or  Lower  Belly.  Ruff.  Ephes.  de  ApelL 
Part.  Corp.  Hum,  1. 1 ,  c.  1 1 ;  GaL  Com.  in  H^ipoer^.  k  7, 
aphor.  56,  &c. 

EPIGFA  (Ant.)  k^yM,  or  rtw-/»ms  the  cords  wherewith 
ships  were  tied  to  the  shore.  Poll.  Onom.  1, 10,  segm.  134. 

EPIGENE'MA  (Meil.)  Utrmfim,  fi*am  irtymw,  to  grow  to 
or  he  added  to ;  something  grown  or  closely  adhering  to 
another,  as  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  saliva  adhering 
to  the  tongue ;  also  an  accessory  symptom  according  to 
Galen.  Hippoc.  Com.  Prtanot,;  GaU  da  D^,  ^fV- 
torn,  iii;  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

EPIGINaMENA  X^^)  '**'r**if>^,  from  iMymyMn^  tQ 
succeed,  or  be  an  accession ;  acces8(»y  symptoms. 

EPIGLO^SUM  (Bot.)  tbe  Laurus  Alexandnuum. 

EPIGLOTTTIS  (Anat.)  iMyAwrt^,  of  abov^,  and  yAM^«» 
die  tongue ;  the  fifth  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  wfiioh  serves 
to  cover  the  opening  of  the  windpipe.  Ri^.  JSMas.  de 
Appell.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  I.  2,  c.4 ;  PUn.hQl,  c.?7,'  OaL 
Df.  Med.i  Oribas.  Med,  Collect,  L  25^  c.  1 ;  Gorr.  D^, 
JiM.  t  Foes.  (Econom,  Hippocrat. 

Epiglottis  (Bot.)  a  qpeoies  of  the  Attrwiiut  of  UnasBna. 

EPIGLUTK  (Amt.)  isvyAav^  tbe  supailor  part  of  dM  but- 
tocks. >  - 
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Rtff.  Epkes,  dt  Jppdl.  Part.  Corp.  Hum,  1. 1,  c.  16;  GoA 

de  Comp.  Med,  fjer  Gm.  1. 1. 
fPIGONlDES  (AMat.)  vide  Epigttnida. 
EPIGONIUM  (Mtu.)  irtyiPiM*,  an  aocient  inatnnneDt  which 

WW  said  to  be  commoted  of  Sorty  strings.  U  was  called 
.  aftw  Epigooius  its  iDTentor.  fw.  Otum,  L  4,  •egm.  59. 
f  PIGCVNON  iMed,)  EpU^, 

ETIGRAM  (Itf.)  urv}fMi^jMt  is  uittBlly  nnderitood  to  rig- 

nify  a  short  witty  poem,  playing  upon  such  fancies  as  arise 

finwi  my  particiuar  satject,    whidi  the  poenu  <tf  Martial 

affiird  good  spedmens. 
SPXGRA'PHE  {Ant^  •  term  aoumg  aotiqaariei  for  an  in- 

icrij^ion  on  a  building,  statue,  &c. 
EPIGRATHEIS  {Ant^  n^rfmpui,  from  litrffi^m^  to  insccibe; 

officers  who  assessed  every  one  according  to  his  ability^  of 

whom  taxes  were  required.  Pt^.  Onom,  I.  8,  segm.  K)3. 
EPIGU'NIDES  (Anat.)  wfywJkc,  muscles  inserted  into  the 

knee.  Ruf.  Epkes.  de  AppelL  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1. 1,  c  16. 
EPILE'NIA  (Mus.)  'vrommt  a  name  for  the  sons  of  the 
.  Grape-giUherers  among  the  ancient  Greeks.   Pm,  Onom. 

L  4v  segm.  53. 
EPILB'NTrA  (Med.)  a  corruption  of  Epilepsy. 
ETILEFSY  {Med.)  in>W"«.  from  «nA«j»^«,  to  seize;  the 

FaBing  Skkneu,  so  cidled  because  persons  affected  with  it 

fall  down  on  a  sudden.  It  is  otherwise  called  Morbut 
..  Comitialit.    Hippocrat.  Coae.  Pranol.t  Scribon.  Lore. 

Compot.  Med,  c.  2;  Gdl.  de  Different.  Morb.  c.  5;  7V(3- 
:  Hon.  1.  1,  e.  15;  Act,  de  Metk.  Med.  1.  1,  c.  16;  Foe$. 

{Sconom.  Htppocrat. ;  Gorr,  Def.  Med. 
Epilbpst.  in  Cullen's  Nosolo^,  is  a  genos  of  diseases, 

Class  iV«unwe(,  Order  Spami. 
EPILE'PTICS  {Med.)  ^mOMxaut^  medicines  good  against  the 

E^CvSiuM  (Asl.)  a  genns  of  plaiila.  Class  8  Octandriat 
Order  1  Mmugyma, 

Generic  Ckaraeter,  Cal.  periimth  one-leaved.  —  Cob. 
peUdt  four.— Stau.  JSameiite  tif^t  anther*  oval. — 
Tisn.  germ  qrHndfic ;  filifonn ;  sl^gwa  oblnaa^ 
pBB.  emade  oob^;  teeJe  obkms. 

Speeiet.  The  species  are  perennws*  as  the— ^BrMuan 
tu^uftifiliumt  Chameenenomf  sea  iMmadna,  Namnr- 
kurad  or  Rose-bay  Willow-Herb.— lfM<o6uiM  angtutiMd- 
mum,  sea  PseudJytimaMum  purpmremet  lanear^leaved 
Willow-Herii,  native  of  Provence. — BpUebhm  Jartninm, 
Lfurge-flowered  Willow-Herb,  native  of  Enrm. 
EPJLO^US  {Rhet.)  SrCuyH,  Epilogue,  the  conclusion  of  a 

speech ;  so  called  because,  UiAJyiTw,  it  is  added  to  what 
.  hai  been  already  said. 

EPIMEDIUM  {Bot.)  'wifM^im,  a  plant  with  leaves  some- 
thing Kke  the  ivy,  which  was  reclumed  good  for  cataj^asms. 
Dioecor.  1.  4,  c  23 ;  Plin.  1.  27,  c  9 ;  Gal,  de  Simpl.  1.  6 ; 
Oriiat.  Med.  CoUect.  1.  II ;  PauL  Mginet.  I.  7,  c.  3. 

SnuBDiUM,  a  genus  of  pkmts.  Class  4  Tetrandriot  Order 
1  Momogt/nia, 

Gaterie  Character.    Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  Cor. 
petals  four. — Stak.  Jltamtgitt  four ;  anthers  oUoi^. — 
Fur*  germ  oblm^ ;  stule  shorter  than  the  germ;  sttgma 
■implftr— Pwi  sihque  (Along ;  seeds  oblong. 
;^pecser.  Hie  nngle  species,  the  Epimedmm  tdpinum,  Al- 
june  Barrenwwt,  is  a  perennial.  , 
fiPIfif  Bl^AS  {Mm,)  a  white  precious  stone,  having  a  black- 
ish <KAoat  over  it. 
EFIMKLIS  {But.)  a  aoi»  of  wild  apple*  J'aul,  £gin.  1. 7, 
C.3. 

£PIME^NIA  (Ant.)  «  monthly  tribute  sent  horn 

.  Africa  to  Rm.  Av.  Sat, 7,  t.  190;  CoawA.  m  Atken. 
L2,  C.S8. 

SPHIONB  (Afa«.>  a  figure  of  speaob  by  which 

any  thing  is  magn^ed  above  measure,  [vide  Auaem} 
fiPUfOOUOS  (ikftd:)  ln/4(<f,  superficial;  an  epitfaet  do- 


noting  the  inequality  of  time  or  th^thm  in  the  beating  of 
the  pulse.   Gat  De  Diff.  Put.  L  1,  c.  9. 
EPI'MYUS  {MedA  imt^^aiu  the  pateUa  of  the  knaa,  or  the 
kneepaa.  Qui.  Exeges,  Hippoerai.  FocoA.;  fen.  (Eeommn, 

Htppocrat. 

EPINENEU'COS  {Med.)  i)r»mwi^,  from  n^s  to  nod  or 
incline;  an  ej^tbet  for  a  pube  thtt  beats  unequally  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  artery.  GoA  /sogvig.  de  Pule, ;  Gmr, 
Def,Med, 

EPINE'PHELES  {Med.)  iam^Om,  from  rif&iM,  a  cloud, 
cloudy;  an  e^thet  applied  to  an  enaeorema,  which  appears 
in  the  urine.  Htppocrat,  Epid.  1.  S ;  Foes.  tEconom,  Htp- 
pocrat. 

EPINl'CIA  {Ant.)  inruuM,  triumphal  songs  on  the  occasion 
of  a  victory ;  also  feasts  and  rejoiciogs  at  the  same  time. 
PoU.  Onom,  1. 4,  segm.  53  ;  Swt.  Ner.  c.  43 ;  Meurs,  Grac. 
Feriat.  I.  3,  mmd  Gronav.  Thes,  Antiq.  tom.  7,  p.  769. 

EPINY'CTIDES  (Med.)  sons  which  miA«  the 

corners  of  the  eyes  water ;  so  called  because  they  are  par- 
ticularly painful  in  the  night.  Cels.  1.  5,  c.  28 ;  PUn.  1.  20, 
c.  8:  GaLde  Meth,  Med.  1.  2,  c.2;  Oribat.  de  Morb. 
Cun^  1.  3,  c.  54;  Aet.  Tetrab,  4,  serm.  2,  c.  61 ;  Aei.  de 
Meth.  Med.  1.2,  c.  11. 

EPINOTIUM  {Anat.)  iwamrm^  from  nrl,  and  r«r«(,  the  back; 
a  name  fw  the  shoulder-blade. 

EPIPA'CTIS  {Bot.)  hrmuaU,  a  small  shrub  with  very  small 
leaves,  a  decoction  of  which  is  good  against  Boisons. 
Boerhaave  takes  it  to  be  a  q>edes  of  the  Hellodorine. 
Dioscor.  1.4,  c.  109.;  Oribas,  Med.  CoUeet,.t  11 ;  PatO. 
JEginet,  1. 7,  c  3. 

Efipactis,  in  the  Linnean  iuitem^  is  the  Attrantia  epipactis. 

EPiPAROXY'SMUS  {Med.)  from  iwt,  and 

nipi(«rfM(,  a  paroxysm ;  a  febrile  exacmiatiOD  wliidi  Iiap- 
pen*  more  frequently  than  usual. 

EPIPA'STON  {Med.)  trarmrw,  from  un,  and  rmrrn,  tO 
sprinkle ;  any  powdered  drugs  sprinkled  on  the  body. 

EPIPEfCHYS  {Med.)  irwitxm,  fltam  in,  and  a^cK,  the  cuUt ; 
that  part  of  the  arm  above  the  cubit. 

EPIPFPHYCOS  {Med.)  the  same  as  Adnata. 

EPiPHiBNOfBIENA  {Med.)  in^«tM/»ir«,  from  iwi,  and  «w> 
MfUft,  a  i^ienomenon ;  adventitious  svmptmns,  wUoh  do 
not  appear  before  the  disease  is  actually  farmed.  Hupo- 
crat.  ^pUern.  X.  6;  Gal.  Cmt.  2,  m  HippoeraU  de  Sat.  Vict, 
in  Aad.  Morb. 

EPiraANY  {Ecc)  vt^Mnlm^  Bt.;nifies,  literally,  an  ap- 
pearance  of  iigh^  a  manifostauon ;  whence  it  has  been 
applied  to  signify  a  festival  celebrated  on  the  twelfUi  day 
after  Christmas,  or  our  Saviour's  nativity,  wben^n  lie  was 
manifested  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  miracttlou»  appearance 
of  a  bUtzing  star,  conducting  the  Magi  to  the  place  of  hiS' 
abode.    IsSior,  Orig.  1. 6,  c.  18. 

EPIPHLETBOS  {Med.)  iri^AiM.  firom  and  a. 
vein ;  an  epithet  for  one  whose  veins  appear  prominent. 

EPIPHLOGI'SMA  ( Af«f.)  i»*?>A.Vr^,  from  W,  and  ^^.t*. 
to  inflame.;  a  violent  inflammation,  attended  with  a  paiu^ 
and  a  tumour.  ^ 

EPIPHONEItfA  (Rhet.)  iiri^w^**,  exclamation ;  a  figure 
f»f  rhetoric,  consisting  of  a  smart  sentence  at  the  close  of' 
the  speech.   Hermog.  npi    .  I.  4.  apyd  Aid.  Rhet.  p.  203 ; 
Schol.  in  Hermog.  p.  392 ;  Dion^t.  Art,  Rhet,  o.  10 ;  QuiH'- 
lil.  I.  8,  c.  5 ;  Eustalh.  ad  Horn.  t>.  p.  1038. 

EPI'PHORA  {Rhet.)  or  im^if^f  a  figure  of 

speech,  in  ij[hich  the  orator  inveighs  with  vehemence.. 

Efiphosa  {Log.)  a  conclusion  ot  bat^sequenoe  dram  iromi 

Ifca  assumption  in  a  sylU^ism. 
EpiPHoaA  (Med.)  from  int^if^  to  carry  with  force ;  aa  im- 
petuous iux  of  the  humours.    Cel.  1.  6,  o.  6;  Seribi^. 
X^g~c.  19 ;  ColumeL  1. 7,  C 17 ;  Plin,  I.  20^  &  W;  Gal., 
de  Comp,  Med.  eee,lM,  1.  *,  o.  7 ;  Afaniftt. 
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.    Trailian.  1.  2,  c.  1 ;  Myirp.  de  AntUot.  lect.  1,  c.  383 ; 

Gorr.  Def.  Med. 
EPIPHYLLA'NTHUS  (Bot.)  ii  the  Xyhpkylla  angmtifolia 

of  L'mncus. 

EPIPHYLLOSPE'RM^  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  pluU  wbicfa 
bear  seeds  on  the  leaf. 

EPIPHY'SIS  (Med.)  im'tpvr,,,  from  infim,  to  grow  to;  ft 
sort  of  articulation  of  the  bones  when  they  grow  to  one 
another  by  simple  and  immediate  contiguity.  Hippoerat. 
de  Tract,;  Gal  de  Unt  Part,  h  II,  c.  18;  Oribat,  Med. 
CoUeet,  1.  24,  c.  1 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.t  Foet.  (Eamom.  Hip- 
poerat. 

EFIPLA'SMA  {Med.)  UiWam-jm,  the  same  as  Cataplatma, 

EPIPLERO'SIS  (Med.)  iTwA^«n«,  from  iwt,  and  tJJfmrit, 
redeUon ;  super-repletion,  or  an  excess  of  repletion. 

EPIPLE'XIS  {Rhet^  iitUj^^Hf  fhm  ttr^xirrm^  a  figure  in 
rhetoric,  which,  by  an  el^iant  kind  of  upbraiding,  oidea- 
Tours  to  convince.  Hippocrates  thinks  this  a  deurable 
talent  in  ft  physician.  Hippoerat.  Jul.  Rufinian.  p.  15, 
c.  21 ;  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apollon. ;  Phot.  Cod.  165. 

EPFPLOCE  (Rhet.)  a  rhetorical  figure ;  a  gradual 

rising  of  one  clause  of  a  sentence  out  of  another.  Hermog. 
apud  Aid.  Rhet.  p.  29 ;  Q.uitUU.  1.  7,  c.  1, 

Epiplocb  (Med.)  vide  SymjUoce. 

EPI'PLOCELE  (Mn/.)  ;vi*Am«a«,  from  U^Am,  the  omenUim, 
and  wAv,  a  tumour ;  a  hernia  in  which  the  omentum  is 
fallen  down.    Cel.  1. 1 ,  c.  18 ;  Gal.  Def.  Med. 

EPIPLOlCifi  Appendicula  (Med.)  small  appendages  to  the 
colon  and  rectum. 

EPIPLO'lS  {Med.)  a  branch  of  the  coeltac  artery,  springing 
out  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Splenica,  which  is  either  the 
Epiploit  postica,  tiiat  runs  to  ue  back  of  the  omentum,  or 
Empiaii  sinistra  that  runs  to  the  left  ude  of  the  omentum. 

EPLPLOITIS  {Med.)  from  urMrAMt,  omentum;  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  process  of  the  peritoneum,  which  forms  the 
omentum. 

EPIPLOOCOMI'STES  (Med.)  I*iirAN»^Mm,  an  epithet  for 
a  man  having  a  very  large  omentum.  GaL  Adm.  Anat. 
1.6,0.5. 

EPiPLOCmPHALON  (Med.)  fi-om  iwirxm^  and  i/*^«AW, 
a  navel  rupture.   Gal.  Def.  Med. 

EPIPLCON  (Med.)  iwarXm,  from  InvAJ»,  to  sail  upon;  the 
Greek  name  for  the  omentum,'  or  caul ;  m  called  because 
it  is  mostly  found  floating  as  it  were  on  Uie  intestines. 
Ruff:  Ephes.  de  AppeUat.  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  1. 1,  c.  28 ;  Gat. 
de  Adm.  Anat.  1. 6,  c.  5 ;  OtUhu.  Med.  CoUect.  L  84,  c.  21 . 

EPIPLOSCHEOCE1.E  (Med.)  ftora  Sv^Am,  the  omentum, 
^rxm,  the  scrotum,  and  a  hernia;  a  rupture  of  the 
omentum  when  it  descends  into  the  scrotum. 

EPIPOGEUM  {Bot.)  iaihe  Sat^umepipogeum. 

EPIPOLA'SIS  {Med.)  iwan^Mnt,  a  redundance  or  fluctua- 
tion.   Hippoerat.  de  Nat.  Human.  1. 1. 

EPIPORCM  A  (Med.)  lir«^/*«,  a  callous  concretion.  Hip- 
poerat. Prorrhet.  1.  2. 

£PISARCO'DIUM-(A/«/.)  vide  ^nowns. 

EPISCE'NIUM  (ArchU.)  Umvf,  the  columniation  or  rows 
of  beams  above  the  scene.  Vitruv.  1.  5,  c.  7  ;  Philand.  in 
Vitruv. ;  Bald.  Lex.  VHrw. 

EPISOHE'SIS  (Med.)  unrxmt,  from  Uja^,  to  stop ;  a  sup- 
pression of  due  excretions.  Gal.  Com.  S,  in  aitmocrat. 
Epid.  1.  3. 

EPISCHf  DION  {Mech.)  from         to  cleave ;  a  wedge  to 
cleave  wood  with.    Vitruv.  1. 10,  c.  17 ;  B^.Lex.  Vttruv. 
EPI'SCHION  (Anat.)  'vrm^,  from  im,  and  ArxiW,  the 
<    uchium ;  the  pectoi,  or  <m  pubi*. 

EPI'SCOPACY  {Eec.)  trtWM^  in  Lttxa  ^sucoptttut  f  afbrm 

of  diuTch  geremment  by  hisliMis, 
EPISCOPATES  VALVULE  {Arut.)  the  same  as  the 

V/Umda  mitraht. 
EPISCOPAiLIA  {See.)  ^nodals,  {wate-ooMiOi,  and  other 

f  nitomary  p^ments  from  the  doigy. 
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EPISCOPA'tlANS  {Ecc.)  those  who  support  episcopacy. 
EFl'SCOPUS  (Ant.)  iir>n«r«f,  Srom  lTir>ticr.^,  to  suoer- 

intend ;  an  Athenian  mwistrate,  particularly  one  who  had 

the  Buperintendance  of  tbie  markets. 
Episcopos  Puerorum  (^ort.)  an  old  custom  in  former  times, 

for  a  lay  persm,  at  a  certain  season,  to  plut  his  hair;  and, 

putting  on  the  garb  of  a  bishop,  to  ocercise  his  functimw 

to  the  entertainment  of  the  rest.  Man.  Ai^  torn.  S,p.  69. 
EPISCY'NIUM  (^Rof.)  imWMt,  the  extreme  wrinkle  of  the 

evebrow ;  also  the  eyebrow  itself.   Ruff.  Ephet.  do  AppeB. 

Part.  Corp.  Human.  1.  1.  c.  1 ;  Gorr.  Def  Med. 
EPISEroN  lAnat.)  ct/tm*,  the  pubes.   Ruff.  Ephe*.  de  Ap- 

pdL  Part.  Corp.  Human*  1. 1,  c.  11. 
EPISEMA'SIA  {Med.)  the  same  as  Annolatio. 
E'PISODE  {Poet.)  huri^m,  from  imr^  adventitioai ;  a 

seimrate 

main 

EPlsW'SMOS  {Med.J  in^^  from  imrfMi,  to  attract; 

a  quick  inspiration  of  the  breath.  Hippoerat.  EpLhm.  1. 6. 
EPISPA'STICS  {Med.)  «nrr«rr«i,  from  irw»i«,  to  draw ; 

medicines  which  draw  blisters.    Cel.  1.  5,  c.  18 ;  Gal.  de 

Comp,  Med.  per  gen,  1.  6. 
EPI'SPH^RIA  {Meti.)  the  tumiogs  and  windings  of  the 

exterior  substance  of  the  brain. 
EPISTA'LMA  {Ant.)  a  prince's  commission  under  hia  hand 

and  seal. 

EPI'STASIS  (Med.)  from  ifiV^  to  place  upon; 

the  substance  swimming  on  the  surAce  «  the  urine. 
Hippoe.  1. 7.  a[^or.  34>. 
EPI'STATES  (Ant.)  irif«r«,  the  president  of  the  proedri, 
who  had  in  his  charge  the  keys  of  the  public  exchequer, 
which  was  thought  to  be  a  trust  of  such  magnitude  that  no 
one  was  permitted  to  hold  it  more  than  once.  Arittot. 
PolU.  I.  6,  G.  8 ;  Demoith.  Timecrat.;  PelL  (hum.  1.  8» 
serm.  96. 

EPISTAOCIS  (Med.)  iwtet^,  from  iri,  and  r^,  to  dtstO;  a 

repeated  distillation  of  blood  from  the  noae.  Hippoerat, 

apud  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 
EPlSTOItflON  ( Mech.)  a  cock,  tap.  epigget, 

stopper,  Ac. ;  also  the  stop  in  an  CHgan,  to  nwke  the  aoond 

high  or  low.    Vitruv.  1. 10,  c.  IS;  Philand,  m  Vitm.s 

Bud.  in  Pandect,  p.  164. 
EPI'STROPHE  {Rkit.)  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  iHiich  aen- 

tmcea  md  in  the  sane  wnd,  called  br  Hennogaies  mfs. 

itrofju,  by  Rntilius  e^phem,  by  Aquila  oiias^ro^e.  JwL 

Rimnittn. 

EPISTROPH£'US  {Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  teeoDd  ver- 

tdineoftheback. 
EPISTY'LE  {Ardtit.)  i»r«Xi»,  a  mass  of  stone,  ftc.  laid 

upon  the  capital  of  a  pillar.  *  Vitruv,  1.  3,  c.  3 ;  Bt^  Lex 

Vitruv. 

EPITA'SIS  (Med.)  i«ir</r<^.  to  be  heightened;  an  uicrease 

of  the  [wroxysm  of  a  fever.    Hippoerat.  Prorrhet.  I.  2; 

Col.  Aurdian.  de  Morh.  Chron.  1.  4>  c.  3 ;  Gorr.  Def. 

Med, ;  Foet.  (Econom.  Hippoerat. 
Epitasis  (Rhet.)  that  part  of  an  oratiott  in  which  the 

orator  addresses  hiniself  most  forcibly  to  the  passions. 

Diontft.  Jud.  in  laocr.  c  13;  Z.oiig»i.  c.  38;  Alexand. 

rxtf^ ;  '£2.  Herod,  torn.  ii.  p.  90. 
EPITHALA'MIUM  (^Ani.)  tntmxiifmm,  a  nuptial  song,  or 

a  songsune  at  weddings.  PoU.  Onom.  1.  4,  segm.  53. 
EPITHE'LIUM  {Med.)  the  cuticle  on  the  red  part  of  the 

lips. 

EPITHE^A.(Me(f.)  UihftM,  a  lotion,  or  any  external  ap- 
plication. Oal.  Com.  in  Hippoe.  1.  7,  aphor.  55  •  OrAm* 
St^op.  1.  S ;  Aet.  Tetrai.  3,  serm.  1,  c.  50,  &c 

EPtTHESIS  (Surg.^  SwAtrn,  the  Fectifieation  of  cnoksd 
limbs  by  means  of  mstruments  and  machines. 

E'PITHET  {Rhet.)  ivjtmt,  a  word  which  it  jaiU^aat 
other  to  qualify  or  ex^ptiitaiiigijlfiaUdhP^l^ 
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EFITHYMUM  {Bot.)  u  the  Caseuia  epUk^m  of  Lin- 

Dceiu. 

EPITIME'SIS  (Rhft,)  Inr/^K,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  a  rebuke  or  reproach  is  conveyed.  Aristot.  Poet, 
c.  26 ;  Tiber,  Rhetor,  c.  4 ;  Hervtng.  xif*  Stmir, ;  Rufin. 
fig.  21 ;  Alexand.  *tfl  rxHf*. ;  Ulp.  ad  Deni(Mh.  (Hyntk.  1 ,  p.  6. 

EPITOME  iRhet.)  iwntfun^  an  abridgement,  iU»tract,  or 
short  draught  of  a  book. 

ETITRITE  (Port.)  Uirf,rH,  a  foot  conai*ting  of  four  syl- 
lables, one  of  which  is  short  and  the  rest  long  "  ,  as 

Arbtldes.    Haphett.  Enchirid. 

EPiTRlTOS  i^Arith,)  a  proportion  containing  some  number, 
and  the  third  part  added ;  thus,  eight  is  an  epitrite  number 
in  regard  to  six,  for  two,  which  is  added  to  six  to  make 
the  number  eight,  is  the  third  of  six.  Vitnn.  1. 3,  c.  1 ; 
Bald.  Lex  Vitruv. 

EFITROCHA'SMUS  (Rhet.)  inTf«x«a-fi^,  a  figure  in  rfae- 
twic  wherein  we  hasUly  run  over  several  things.  Hermog. 
wtfi*^,  1.  1,  avMd  Aid.  Rhet.  p.  150. 

EPITROPE  )nr^  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  in  which 

.  the  orator  grants  what  he  may  freely  deny  in  order  to  obtain 
what  he  demands.  QuirUU.  1. 9.  c.  3 ;  RutU.  Ltm.  1.  2,  c  16. 

EPIZEU'XIS  IRhet.)  the  same  as  Anadiploait. 

EPIZY'GIS  {Mech.)  ix<i»y>f,  the  hole  wherein  the  nut 
of  a  steel-bow  lies.  Vitruv.  I.  10,  c.  16;  Turnip.  Adv. 
1.  3,  c.  5. 

EPCVCH^  {Ant.)  !r«x<»>,  a  term  signifying  literally  stops, 

.  was  applied  to  those  resting  points  or  dates  from  which 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  commenced  their  computations 
of  time.  Some  of  them  dated  their  Epochas  from  the 
building  of  their  cities;  but  the  greater  part  of  those 
whose  epochas  are  numbered  on  their  coins  or  medals  are 
reckoned  from  the  restoration  of  their  liberty  by  the  Ho- 
mans,  the  remission  of  their  tributes  by  the  emperors,  the 
gaining  an  independent  government,  or  the  liberty  of  being 

.  governed  by  thdr  own  magistrates  and  laws,  &c.  Vaiu. 
Num.  Grmc,  -  , 

EPODE  {Med.)  %mmS%,  a  method  of  coring  diseases  by  in- 
cantations. 

Epodb  {Mut.)  ixmtHt  the  name  given  to  the  third  stanza  of 

the  Greek  ode.    [vide  Ode^  . 
EFO'DES  {Ich.)  U^Af,  a  kind  of  fish.   PHtu  1.  S9,  c.  II. 
EPCyMlS  {Anat»)  ir«yft!f.  firom  iri  and  «>m(,  the  shoulder; 
.  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder.   Rafff.  Ephes.  de  ApptU. 

Part.  Corp.  hum.  L  1,  c.  9 ;  GaL  Comm.  1  f»  Hytpocrat. 

de  Art, 

Epomis  {Archaol)  a  hood  such  as  graduates,  and  liverymen, 
used  to  wear. 

EPOMPHA'LION  {Med.)  ix»fbf^tf,  from  w  and  t^tiVe^. : 
,  the  navel ;  a  medicine  which  purges  by  l>eing  applied  to 

the  navel.   A^,  Ttirab.  1,  senn.  9,  c.  135 ;  PatU.  ^mnet. 

I.  7.  c.  9. 

EPROUVETTE  {Gumt.)  a  machine  for  showing  the  strength 
and  Quality  of  gunpowder. 

EPSOM  $Mte  {Med.)  a  pui^ng  salt  formerly  procured  by 
boiling  down  the  mineral  water  of  the  spring  at  Epsom ; 
but  now  wepared  firom  sea-water.  They  are  in  the  form 
crystals,  and  consist  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

EPULA'RES  {Ant.)  were  those  who  took  part  in  a  religious 
lite,  which  was  cd^rated  at  night,  when  they  feasted  to- 
gether.  Fett.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

£TUl4lS  {Med.)  mtujut,  fiwn  nri  and  f^M,  the  gums;  a  sort  of 
tubercle  growing  on  the  gums.  Gal.  IiUiwLt  Oriiat.  de 
Loe.  Jffxt,  Curat.  L  4,  c.  66 ;  Ael,  Tetrub,  4,  scrm.  2, 
c  SO  t  Paid0  MpmH*  1. 6,  t.  S7. 

EPULCNES  (^tt/.)  the  three  public  officers  in  the  time  of 
JqUos  Cbsbt,  wboee  duty  it  wai  lo  cmduct  the  banquets 
in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gods,  at  their 
nibUc  sports,  tic  de  OnU.  1.  S,  c  19;  i^'v.  L  33,  c  42; 
Fett.de^i4fi  Verb.j  AuLOiU^LU  cli. 


EPULOTICS  (Med.)  tnxwruii,  firom  ^aiI,  a  cicatrix;  topical 
medicines  apiuied  to  wounds  or  ulcers  for  drving  up  super* 
fluous  humidity,  and  repressing  fungous  flesh.  Gai.  de 
SimpL  Med.  Fac.  I  5,  c.  15,  16;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 

E'QUABLE  {Ph^.)  an  epithet  for  motion,  celerity,  velo* 
city,  &c.  which  is  uniform,  or  without  alteration,  by  which 
equal  spaces  are  pwsed  over  in  equal  timet ;  whence  also 
equably^  accderated,  or  retardedt  when  motim  is  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  equal  quantities  or  degreea  in 
equal  times. 

E'QUAL  i^Math.)  an  epithet  expressing  the  relation  between 
things  that  agree  in  kind,  magnitude,  (quantity,  or  quality; 
as  equal  circles,  those  which  have  their  diameters  equal  { 
e^ual  anelei,  whose  sides  are  equally  inclined ;  equal  BMer, 
hoes  of  the  same  length ;  equal  plane  ^gurett  whose  areas 
are  equal ;  equal  toUdst  that  are  of  the  same  space,  capa- 
city, or  solid  content;  ^ual  curvatures,  that  nave  equal 
radii  of  curvatures  ;  equal  geometrical  ratios,  those  whose 
least  terms  are  rimilar  to  some  aliquot  or  aliquant  parts  oi 
the  greater;  eaual  arUhmetical  ratiosr  those  wherein  the 
difference  of  tne  two  less  terms  is  equal  to  tlie  difierence 
of  the  greater. 

EQtTAL  {Opt.)  an  epithet  for  things  seen  under  the  same 
angle. 

EQUA'LITY  {Math.)  the  exact  agreement  of  two  things  in 
respect  to  their  quantity,    [vide  Equal] 

Equality  (Algeb.)  the  comparison  between  two  quantities 
which  are  reuly  or  e&ctually  equal.  The  sif^n  of  equality, 
which  was  introduced  by  Recorde,  and  which  is  now  m 
universal  use,  consists  of  two  parallel  lines,  as  =  ;  thus, 
a  —  X  =  d,  [vide  Algebra]  —  Ratio^  or  proportion  ^ 
Equality,  [vide  JEquaHtas] 

Equality,  circle  of  {Astron.)  y\de  Equant. 

E'QUANT  {Astron.)  a  circle  formerly  conceived  by  astro* 
nomera  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  deferent  or  eccentric,  for 
r^ulating  certain  motions  of  the  planets,  and  reducing 
them  more  earily  to  a  calculus :  but,  in  modern  astronomy, 
this  circle  is  not  employed. 

EQUATED  anoma/u  lAanm.)  vide  Anomah. 

Equated  bodies  {Math.)  a  name  on  Gunter^  Scale  for  two 
lines  which  relate  to  the  comparison  of  the  sphere  and  the 
regular  bodies. 

EQUATION  {Algeb.)  any  expression  in  which  two  qoantt- 
ties  diflerently  represented  are  put  equal  to  each  other  by 
means  of  the  sign  of  equality,  as  7ax  +  3x  =  6.  The 
quantities  composing  the  equation  are  called  the  terms 
the  equation  ;  the  terms  on  each  side  the  si^  of  equality 
compose  the  sides  of  the  equation ;  the  root  is  the  value  of 
the  unknown  qUantity.  Equations  are,  in  respect  to  their 
construction,  simple,  affected  or  compound,  quaaratie,  cubic, 
biquadralicf  binomial^  determinate,  reciprocal,  transcend- 
ental, exponential^  &c.  [vide  Simple,  8fc.  and  A^^mi]  The 
operations  with  equations  are  Generation,  Reduction,  So- 
lution or  Resolution,  Depression,  Extermination,  Elimina- 
tion, Transformation,  and  Construction,  [vide  Geuera^an, 
&C.  and  Algebra] 

Eqitation  ^  parents  {Arith.)  the  finding  a  time,  when,  if 
a  sum  be  paid,  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  oS  several  other* 
due  at  di^rent  times,  no  loss  will  be  sustained  by  either 
party ;  according  to  the  rule  commonly  given,  this  is  found, 
if  each  payment  be  multiplied  by  the  time  at  which  it  ia 
due,  ana  then  the  snm  of  the  prwkuM  be  divided  by  th« 
sum  of  the  payments  fior  Uie  eauatic  tine. 

Equation  {Astron.)  a  term  usea  to  repress  the  correction, 
i.  e.  the  quantiqr  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  aaean 
position  of  a  heavenly  body  to  obtain  die  true  pomtion  s 
the  terra  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  correction  that 
arises  from  any  erroneons  sii|if>ontion  whatever.— f^afion 
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toA  afparaM  tim^  «r  Ae  reduction  of  t!ie  appwent  tui- 
•ooal  UoM  or  nivtioa  o£  the  nm,  or  a  planet,  to  equa- 
ble and  nean  tioM  or  motiao^Eqnation  to  corresponding 
^tituda  IB  a  correaioa  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
^parent  time  of  nooa  in  order  to  aioertam  the  true 

EQUATOR  f^Jttron.)  a  great  circle  which  ■§  described  on 
the  tcrrettrial  ipfaere,  and  eqaidtttant  from  the  pole*  of 
the  world.  It  ia  called  the  Equatar  because,  when  the 
«un  is  in  this  circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over 
the  world;  whence  it  is  also  called  the  Mt/ninoclial,  jEqui- 
luctial  Une,  and,  among  mariners,  simi^  die  Unet 

BQUATCVRIAL  {Adron.)  or  Portable  OBteriiatory,  an  in- 
fltniment  which  serres  &r  the  solution  ot  most  proUema  in 
jsractical  astronomj. 

MUE'RUY  {Polit.)  an  officer  wbo  has  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  horses  of  a  king,  or  any  prince. 

S^UES  {Her.)  a  horseman,  or  man  at  arms.  —  Eques 
aurattu,  or  simply  eques,  a  knight  so  called  becaoae  he 
was  allowed  to  wear  gilt  spurs, 

£QU£'STRIA  (Ant.)  seau  in  the  theatre  for  those  of  the 
Equestrian  order  at  Rome.  Senec.  de  Benrf.  1.  7,  c.  12; 
Suet.  Cal  c.  26 :  Tumeb.  Adv.  L  4,  c.  19,  &c. 

EQUIA'NGULAR  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  any  figures  that 
have  equal  an^es,  as  equiangular  triangles,  &c. 

EQUICRU'UAL  (Geom)  an  epithet  for  a  triangle  that  has 
two  of  iu  sides  equal. 

£QUID1'FFERENT  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  such  things  as 
have  equal  differences,  or  are  aritnmedcally  proportional. 

BQUILA'TERAL  (Geom.)  an  epithet  for  any  figure  that 
has  all  its  sides  equaL  An  equilaieral  Hyperbola  is  that 
which  has  the  two  axes  equal  to  each  otner,  and  every 
pair  of  conjugate  diameters  equal  to  each  other. 

SQUILI'BRIUM  (itf«cft.)  an  equalitj^  of  weight  or  poise. 
The  two  ends  of  a  balance  are  said  to  be  in  equdihrio 
iHien  they  hang  exactly  even,  nnther  of  them  ascending 
or  descending. 

EQUIMU'LTIPLE  (Geom.)  tcuti  w»?M9Xmrm,  any  number 
or  quantity  which  may  be  multiplied  by  the  same  nuuAer, 
■•5  a  and  S  b,  which  are  equimultiples  of  a  and  A.  Euc. 
Elem.  De/.  1.  5. 
EQUINO'CTIAL  (Astron.)  aquinoctialig^  a  name  for  the 
great  circle  of  the  sphere  on  the  celestial  globe,  which 
corresponds  to  the  equator  on  the  terrestrial  globe. 
Equinoctial  is  also  an  epithet  for  whatever  belongs  to  the 
equinoctial ;  as  the—'Equinoctial  Points^  the  two  points, 
Aries  and  Libra,  where  the  Equinoctial  and  Ecliptic 
cross  each  other. — Equinoctial  C<dure,  the  great  circle 
passing  through  the  Poles  of  the  Worid,  and  the  Equi- 
noctial points.  —  Equinoctial  Dialf  one  whose  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  equinoctial. 
EfQUINOXES  (Astron.)  the  times  wherein  the  sun  enters 
the  first  points  of  Aries  and  Libra,  so  called  from  aquuSf 
equal,  and  nox,  night,  because  the  days  and  nights  are  equal 
at  those  times.  The  equinox  is  called  vernal  when  it  falls  in 
the  spring,  about  the  2l8t  of  March;  and  autumnal  when 
it  faUi  in  aittunm,  about  the  21st  of  September. 
EQUI'NUS  bariatus  (Attron,)  a  kind  of  comet,  [vide 

ETQUIPAGE  (Cut.)  in  French  equ^ge^  the  provirion  of  all 
^tuogg  neoesswy  (at  a  voyage  or  journey ;  as  attire,  fumi- 
tare,  horses,  attendance,  Ac*  It  ia  frequently  nsed  for  a 
coach  and  a  number  of  footmen. 

EaoiPAOK  (Mil.)  all  kinds  of  furniture  which  are  made  use 
of  by  an  army ;  Camp-Equipage,  or  Field-Equipam,  com- 
prelwnds  tents,  kitchen  furniture,  saddle-horses,  baggage- 
wagons,  &c. 

EQUIPOO^LENCE  iLag.)  from  the  Latin  aquipaUentia, 
which  stgnifies  equal  force  or  vsdae ;  a  term  applied  to  two 
«r  -more  pn^oaitiwis  iriiich  atgnifiet  one  and  the  fame 


tfafng,  though  expressed  after  a  dillereit  manner;  m 
*<  Some  man  is  learned,"  and  "  Not  every  man  is  Icanstd,*^ 
whidi  are  equipollent  propositions. 
EQUl'RIA  (Ant.)  games  whidi  consisted  in  horae-ncii^y 
that  were  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mm,  and 
were  celebrated  on  the  third  of  the  Caleada  i^MardH  i.e. 
the  S7th  of  February. 
Ovid.  Fast,  1.  S,  v.  857. 

Jamwut  ^HC  kMnii*  tuwcti  it  mmw  amiR^, 

JlkfifM  dlM^itwtti  -mtrnbut  wrgH  «fiMk 
Ex  MTo  pontum  jwiniwuil  Efuma  nmtm, 
Qiue  dtM  in  eampo  fmfkit  qus  no. 

Varr.  de  Lat.  Ung.  1.  5»  c.  3  ;  Marlian,  Tepi^nph.  Vrh^ 
Rom.      apud  Grav,  Ant.  Rom.  ton.  3,  See. 
EQUISETUM  IBoL)  twwu^  Horse-tail ;  a  ^ant  ao  cded 
iVom  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  a  horse's  ta9.  It  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  very  vulnerary  and  astringent. 
Ael.  TOrab.  1,  aerm,  1. 
EuuisETuM,  in  the  Linnean  tystemy  a  genua  of  plants,  Class  24> 
Cryptogamiat  Order  1  Felicet.    Nattval  order  of  fenta. 
SpMet.   The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Eqmisetvm 
$yhatiam^  seu  Hippurit,  Wood  Horse-T«l. — Equitetum 
arvente,  Com  Horse-Tidl. — Eqmsetum  paluttre,  Mardk 
Horse-Tail. — Equisetum  ^uviatile.  River  Hmw-TaiL — '■ 
Equitetut*  g^anteumt  Giant  Horse- Tail,  &c. 
Equisetum  is  use  the  CeratophyUum  dimersa  of  Linn«us^ 
EQUITANGE'NTIAL  curoe  (Geom.)  a  curve  so  denomt- 
nated  because  the  tangent  of  it  is  always  equal  to  a  con- 
stant line. 

E'QUITANT  (Bot.)  a  term  used  in  the  foliadon  of  plants;. 
^^a  equitantta,  leaves  that  ride,  a»  it  were,  orer  one  an- 
other,  i.  e.  when  the  inner  leaves  of  a  bud  are  incleaed  by 
the  outer  ones. 

EQUITATU'RA  (ArchaO.)  the  fiberty  of  riding  on  hotae- 
back ;  also  of  carrying  grist.  Sec  from  the  mill  on  honebttck. 

E'QUITY  (JE^)  tlie  correction  of  the  Common  Law  in  case» 
wheran  it  is  d^cient. — Couri  of  Equity,  a  title  given,  by 
way  of  distinction,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  the 
rigour  of  the  Common  Law,  and  the  severity  of  other 
courts,  is  there  moderated. 

EQUIVENTER  (Anat.)  vide  Venter. 

EQUI'VOCAL  (Log.)  an  epithet  for  words  which  have  a 
double  meaning,  and  may  be  applied  equally  to  both. 

EQUIVOCAL  generation  (Nat.)  a  term  fwrnerly  applied  to 
the  generation  of  plants  without  seecU, '  and  of  animals 
without  any  sexual  intercourse,  which  is  now  believed 
never  to  happen ;  but  that  all  bodies  are  univocally  pro- 
duced. 

Equivocal  signs  (Surg.)  certain  accidents,  or  signs  of  the 
fracture  of  the  skull,  which  confirm  oUier  signa  csHed 

universal. 

EQUU'LEUS  (Astron.)  Equiculutf  or  E^us  Minor^  one  of 
the  48  old  constellations,  having,  accordmg  to  Ptolemy,  only 
four  stars,  according  to  Tycho  four,  to  Hevelius  SIX,  Flam-* 
stead.  It  is  called  by  Proclus  wfmfjui  r«  (ttv,  s  section  oT 
the  horse.   Ptel.  Almag.  1.  7,  c.  5 ;  Prod,  de  Sphter. 

E'QUUS  (Zod.)  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  Class  MmuMfo, 
Order  Bdluee. 

Generic  Character,  ForeteMf  veppet  six,  erect ;  lower  mx, 
more  prominent;  tuskt  aoUtivy,  incladed;  teate  two, 
in^nal. 

Spectes.  This  tribe  of  animals  comprehends  the  domestic 
miadrupeds  well  known     the  namea  of  the  Hone,  the 
Ass,  and  the  Mule. 
Equus  cooperfus  (Archeed.)  ft  hotBe  set  oat  with  a  sedcD^  and 

other  furniture. 

EQuua  Major  (AOrtM^  vide  jn^gnw.— £jnHU  Minor,  [vide 

Equyleus'y 

ERACLI'SiSArfiof.)  the  Adradmeielephmdes  o(  lAmmm. 
ERAGRO'STIS  (Bat.)  ^i^^J^^^SP't^^y^^^ 


£BAa>ICAT£D  (Her,)  an  epithet  for  « tree  or 
plant  torn  up  by  the  root,  u  in  the  anoMed 
^gare.  "  He  beareth  Mf««tbe  trunk  of  a  tree 
emdicated  and  coupeain  pale,  iprouting  out 
two  branches  argentf  aenw  Bcmigh." 

EBA'DICATIVES  {MetL)  medicines  that  work 
powerfully,  and,  as  it  were,  root  out  the  dis- 
order. 

£JIANGE'UA  {Bot,)  another  name  for  the  GaimUkui  of 
Linncus. 

ERA'NTUEMUM  {Bot.)  a  genu  of  plants,  Chua  3  Dtaw 
driMt  Order  I  Monoggnia, 

Geiuric  CkaracUr.   Cal.  perianth  five-cleft. — Coa.  one- 
Detailed. —  Stam.  ^menit  two;  antkert  saborate. — 

Fist,  germ  ovate;  ifjr^r  filiform ;  aigma  Rimple.—FER. 

none ;  Msd!f  none. 
Sptcia.   The  species  are  undershrubs,  as  \he—Eranthe- 

MMftt  cajftuCt  Ephemenun,  seu  Ceniaureutt. — Eranlhe- 

mum  mgustifiilium  Thytntiaa,  seu  Valerianoidet,  &c. 
£RA'SED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  the  head  or 
limb  of  any  creature  violently  torn  from  the 
body,  so  as  to  appear  jagged,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed %ure.  He  beareUi  Ardent  a  lion's 
bead,  erased  gtdes,  name  Govis."  When 
Boars',  Bears*,  Wolves',  Whales',  and  Otters* 
Heads  are  erased  close  to  the  head,  it  is  termed 
erased  close. 

ERA'STIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  maiatmaed, 
among  other  thin^,  that  the  ri^t  of  excommunicatimi 
belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate. 

EREBPNTHUS  (Bot.)  the  same  as  Cicer, 

ERE'CT  (Bot.)  erectuig  an  epithet  for  a  stem,  leaf,  flower, 
anther,  Ac. ;  erectiu  comIu,  a  stem  standing  porpendicuiarly 
from  the  ground,  in  opposition  to  voluiitit ;  ~f<Mmm  erectmm 
is  a  leaf  which  makes  an  angle  with  the  stem,  so  acute  as 
to  be  close  to  it ;  ^fios  ereetuSf  an  erect  flower,  has  its  aper- 
ture directed  upwards,  as  in  TrUUum  tessile,  opposed  to 
the  nutans,  the  noddinc;  anthem  eredat  an  anther  fixed 
by  one  end  to  the  top  of  the  filament,  in  opposition  to  **- 
cumiens.  This  epithet  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  the 
petiole,  peduncle,  and  stipule. 

EancT  ( Her. )  an  epithet  for  any  thing  iq^ght,  or  perpendi- 
cularly elevated,  as  wines  erect,  &c. 

TO  Erect  a  Jigure  (Astr<».)  to  divide  the  twelve  houses  of 
the  heaveus  aright,  putting  down  the  ngns,  degrees,  Ac. 
in  their  right  places,  according  to  the  position  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  at  the  moment  of  time  that  the  scheme  is 
erected. 

ERECTIU'SCULUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  signifying  nearly 
upright. 

ERECTO'RES  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  muscles  of  the  d'Uoris 
and  the  venis.  The  Erector  ClUoridis  draws  it  downwards 
and  baciEwardB ;  the  Erector  Penis  drives  the  urine  and 
semen  forwards. 

ERE'GMOS  (i?of.)  ifryi^f,  from  ftyw/M*  to  break;  an  epi- 
thet  for  a  bean  that  is  decorticated. 

ERE'SIA  (Bot.)  the  Theophrasta  amerkana  of  Unnons. 

EBBTHl'SMOS  (Ajfocf.)  iplir^  firom  l^<^«,  to  excite;  in- 
weased  sensibility  and  irritability.  Hippoc,  de  Rat.  Vict,  in 
Morb.  Acul.  et  Gal.  Ctmm,  2  ;  hoes.  CEconoM,  Hippocrat. 

ERETRIA  terra  (Med.)  V^r^  Vti.  Eretrian  earth,  the  best 
sort  of  which  is  ash-coloured.  It  is  reckoned  astringent 
and  refrigerating.  Hippocrat.  de  Morb.  1.  S  ;  Dioscor.  1. 5, 
c  171 ;  Plin.  1.  35,  c.  6 ;  Gd.  de  Simpl.  1.  9 ;  Oribas.  Med. 
Call.  1.  15 ;  Gorr.  Bef.  Med.f  Foes.  (Econom.  Hippocrat. 

EREU'MENA  (Med.)  ipiv/«inc ;  an  ^ithet  for  urine  that  looks 
cloudy.    Hippocrat.  Coac. 

ERGA'SIMA  {Med.)  if/M^tf^i,  a  bad  sort  of  myrrh.  Dimcor. 
1.  1,  e.  77 ;  Oribat.  Med.  Coll.  1.  12. 

ER0A8T£^RiUM  (Cfton.)  irv»9^,  finm  Sn^<H^  to 
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work ;  a  laboratory,  or  that  part  of  a  ftimaca  la  «ri|ich  ii 
contained  the  matter  ta  bo  acted  upon. 
EBGA'STULUM  (Ant,)  ifymriitm  iirf^0wiMm,  fmn  iffJ^itM/^ 
a  house  of  correction ;  a  bridewdl,  wmA  Jhvaob  odfa'a 
m^e  prison. 
Jmt.  1. 14,  T.  S4. 

S^um  min  mffiumnl  itmriptm  trgmttul*,  tmrttr 

Liv.  1.  7.  c  4;  Piin,  1.  18,  c.  6 ;  Piut.  in  GracL/  8tima*^ 
Sport,  in  Hadrian.  1. 18. 
E/RGOT  (Vet.)  a  stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft  hora,  aboatthn 
size  of  a  chesnut,  placed  behind  and  below  the 
joint     n  hwse,  vrfuch  is  coramoiily  under  the  tufta~<^ 
fetlock. 

E'RIACH  (Law)  a  recompenee  or  compensation  for  A* 
murder  of  a  penon  made,  by  die  Brdion  law  in  Irdaad» 

to  the  relations  of  the  deceased. 

ERI'CA  (Bot.)  'ifUMi,  a  plant  very  sinylar  to  the  tannrisk- 
tree,  which  is  much  liked  by  bees.  A  fomentation  of 
the  flowers  is  good  acainst  the  bites  of  serpents.  Dioseor* 
1.  1 ,  c.  119 :  Piin.  1. 1 1 ,  c.  16 :  Gal.  de  Simpt.  I.  6 ;  Ori6at, 
Med.  CoU.  1.  II  ;  Paul.  Aigiaet.  1.  7,  c.  S. 

Erica,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  ]^anti,  Class  8 
Octandriot  Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  four-leaved.  —  CoK. 
one-petalled.— STAM.ji/mKnif  eight ;  anfAerf  two-deft. 
— PisT.  germ  roundish  ;  st^e  filiibrm ;  stigma  cromwd. 
Pbr.  capsule  roundish ;  seeds  numerous. 

^teeiet.  Toe  species  are  undershrubs,  as  the — £rtba  «iif> 
garisy  Common  Heath. — Erica  lutea,  Yellow  Heath,  nar 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Erica  kalicaaA&p 
Purple-stalked  Heath,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hime* 
— Erica  Monsoniana,  Bladder-flowered  Heath,  native 
of  the  Cape. — £rica  arborea.  Tree  HeaA,  native  of  tfaft 
Cape. 

Erica  u  also  the  name  of  the  Androme^  daboeaa,  and  the 
Frankenia  Uevis. 

ERiC^FO'RMIS  (Bot,)  the  i>»Miiw  ericoidet, 

ERIC^'US  (Nat.)  ipw«M(,  a  kind  of  honey  collected  firon 
the  Erica.    Dioscor.l.  l,c.  117;  /Via.  1.  11,  c.  16. 

ERICE'UUM  (Med.)  V«i)p«F,  the  name  of  several  coUyria. 
Aet.  Tetrab.  *Z,  serm.  3,  c.  102. 

ERI'CEUS  (^H^)  a  warlike  instrument,  full  of  sharp-pointed 
nails,  resembling  a  portcullis.  Cees,  Bdl,  Go//.  L  S,  c.67; 
Turneb.  Adv.  1.  4-,  c.  8. 

ERICO'IDES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Elatine. 

ERICCILA  (Bot.)  the  Gentianavema  of  Linnaius. 

E'RICU  (Bot.)  the  Asdepias  Gigantia  of  Linnsus. 

ERI'DANUS  (Astron.)  'H^M'-i,  or  r^r.^^f,  one  of  the  48  old 
constellations  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  which  Pto- 
lemy reckons  34>  stars,  Tycho  10,  and  the  British  Catalogue 
84-.  The  principal  star  of  the  first  magnitude  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  river  is  Achemar,  Erat.  Pnanom. ;  Eratosthau 
Charaa. ;  Ptol.  Almag,  1. 7,  c.  5 ;  Bicdei.  Almog.  row.  L  % 
c.  5. 

ERFGERON  (Bof.)  vide  Erj^a. 

EeiGBROK,  in  the  Ltnnean  systemt  a  genus  of  phuits,  Claisld 
Syngenesia,  Order  2  Palygamia  Superfiua, 
Generic  Character.   Cal.  emmon  oblone.  —  Cos.  £om» 

pound  rayed. — Stam.  ^filaments  five ;  anthers  cylindric— 

PisT.  germ  small;  ayle  filiform;  i^gmas  two;— Fan. 

none ;  seed*  oblong. 
^ecies.   The  species  are  perennials  and  annnals :  of  the 

first  kind  the  following  are  the  principal,  as  the— £rf- 

feron  viscosumt  seu  Conyza,  Clammy  Erigeron,  native  of 
'ertugaU — Erigeron  gtutinosum.  Glutinous  Erigeron.^ 
Erigeron  pkiladdphiumt  SpreacUng  ErigeroR.~-£rt^ott 
fmrpurwm.  Purple  Erigeron.  Or  the  second  kind  the 
following  are  the  principal — Erigeron  graveolens.  Strong 
amelliag  Erigeron.-£.jg«|5,g|f^yHgA^^^^ 
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nroa. — Erigerm  cttnUananum,  Caroliiia  Erigeron.— - 
Mrigeron  canadeiue,  Canndian  Erigeron.  native  m  North 
America. 

Ekiobrok  is  also  the  Conyza  JEgypiiaca, 

ERKiERUM  (Bof.)  «riy;f*",  a  plant  called  by  the  Latins 

Senecio,  because,  wm-ui^  it  grows  old,  V*  ▼^'7  soon.  It 

was  reckoned  vulnerary.  Theopkwt.  Hist,  Plant.  1. 7,  c.  8 ; 

DMueor.  1.4,  c.  98;  Oribas.  Med,CoU.Lni  Aet.TetraiA, 

term.  I ;  Patd,  Mg^et*  1. 7*  c.  S. 
Eriokrum.  in  the  iMinean  $tf»ttmf  is  the  Senecio  m^arit. 
ERINA'CEA  {Be$.)  another  name  for  the  AnlhyUit  of  Lin- 

nmi. 

ERINA'CEUS  {BU.)  another  name  for  the  Hydmm  of  lin- 


nsus. 


EaiMACEUS  {Zool.)  another  narae  for  the  Urchin* 
Erihacbus,  in  ike  Linnean  ^ttem,  a  genus  of  animals  of 
the  Class  Mammalia,  Order  Fera. 

Generic  Character.    Foreteeth,  upper,  two,  distant ;  lower, 

twD«  approximate ;  tutks^  upper,  Bve ;  lower,  three ; 

grinders,  four  on  each  side  in  each  jaw ;  back  and  sides  co- 

Tered  with  spines. 
Spedes*   This  animal  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 

Hedge-Hog.    [vide  Hedge-Hog\ 
ERI'NGO  {Bol.)  the  Eryngium  of  Linnseus. 
ERirNUS  {Bot.)  tfi*<j,  or  ifuw,  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
resonble  those  of  the  Ot^mm.   It  grows  near  fountains 
and  riverst  and,  mixed  with  sulphur,  was  used  to  relieve 
pains  in  the  ears.    Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  S,  c.  6 ;  Nt- 
cand.  in  Theriac;  Dioscor.  \.  4f,  c.  129;  Pliti.  1.  23,0.7; 
Oribas.  Med.  Coll.  1.  II ;  Paul.  jEgin.  1.  7,  c.  S. 
Erinus,  in  the  Unnean  system,  a  ffemu  of  plantSj  Class  14 
Didynamia,  Order  2  Jngiospermta. 
Gaurie  Character.    Cai.. perianth  6ve-leaved.—- Coit.  one- 

petRlled.— Stam. jS/offlraff  four;  anthers  small.— -Pist. 

germ  ovate ;  style  very  short ;  stigma  headed.— Per.  cap- 
■  tule  ovate ;  seeds  small. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals :  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  perennials,  namely,  the — Erhius 
alpinus,  seu  aguatictis,  Alpine  Erinus,  native  of  the 
Alps. — Erimts  AJricanus,  seu  Buchnera,  native  of  Africa. 
^Erinm  capensts,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — 
Erinus  J'rutescens.  The  following  are  the  principal  an- 
nuals, namely,  ^c-^ErinusJragraas,  seu  Selago,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Erinus  penmianuSf  seu 
Lychnidea,  native  of  Peru. 

Erinus  is  also  the  Campanula  erinus. 

ERIOCAU'LON  [Bot.)  agenus  of  plants.  Class  3  Triandria, 
Order  3  Trigynta. 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  common. — Con.  un^ 
wrra/ convex. — St ak. laments  three;  anthers  oblong. 
— PiST.  germ  slender;  st^s  three;  stomas  simple. — 
Frr.  none ;  seeds  solitary. 
^ledes.   The  species  are  annuals,  as  the^Eriacaulon  se- 
taceumt''  Randatia,  seu  Gramen  Erioeaulon  ^uadrangu- 
tare,  native  of  Cochinchina,  &c. 
ERIOCE'PHALUS  {Bot.)  agenus  of  plants,  ansa  19  Syn- 
genesia.  Order  4  Polyeamia  Necessana. 
Generic  Character.    C  AL.  common  upright.— CoR.  com- 
pound rayed. — Stau. ^laments  five;  anthers  cylindric. 
— PiBT.  germaiaUli  style  utaple;  stigma  sharp. — Pbr. 
none ;  seeds  in  the  females,  solitary. 
Species*   The  apedea  are  shrubs,  as  the — Erioc^halus 
A/ricanus,  seu  Abrotanum,  Cluster-leaved  Erioeephalus, 
jiative  of  the  Cape.— £rioce^<T^  racemosus,  Silvery- 
Jeaved  Eriocephalus. 
ERIO'PHOHOS  {Bot,)  ift^if^f,  a  sort  of  bulb  mentioned  by 

Theophrastus,  I.  7,  c.  13. 
Cbiophoros,  inthe  Linnean  system^  is  the  Sottas  peiaadrium, 
ERIO'PHOaUM  (Bo/.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clasa  3  TVira. 


Generic  Character.   Cal.  spiie  ta  all  sides  imbricate.— 
Cor.  none.— Stam.  Jilaments  three ;  anthers  obloi^. 
— PisT.  ^fmn  small;  style  filiform;  stigmas  three.— 
pRR.  none ;  seeds  acuminate. 
Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  ihe—Eriophonsm 
vaginatum,  ZviagrofStis,  Juncus,  seu  Gramen,  Mountuir 
or  Single*spiked  Cotton-Grass,  native  of  Europe.— £r»- 
(whorum  polyttachion,  seu  Gnaphaliumt  Many^fnked 
Cotton-Grass.  —  Eriophortm   angusti^um,  Namnr*- 
leaved  Cotton-Grau. 
ERIO'PILA  {Bot.)  the  Dunia  eriopila  «f  Lhrnmu. 
ERISITHALES  iBol.)  the  Cnieus  mtkhales  of  LinMen*. 
ERI'SMA  {Ardtit!)  tiurpm,  an  ardi-buttress,  or  shore-ptop. 
Yitnn.  1.  6,  c.  11 ;  Philand.  im  Vitnn.t  Salmas,  m  SoUst. 
P.  1316. 

EHITHA'CE  {Nat.)  a  kind  of  wax,  honey,  or  red 

juice  in  the  honey-combs.  Arist.  1.  5,  c.  2S ;  Varr,  de  Re 
Rust.  I.  Si  c.  16;  Plin,  I  II,  c.  7. 

ERITHALIS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Chui  5  Pentandria^ 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Ca  l.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petalled.— Stam.  j£fani£R/«  five;  anMfrs oblongs— Put. 
germ  inferior ;  style  filiform ;  stiffna  sharp.— Peb.  herry 
globose ;  seeds  small. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the — Erithalis  Jrutieosa^ 
seu  lambicus,  native  of  Jamaica. — Erithalis  polygawdaf 
seu  Timonetts,  native  of  the  Society  Isles. 

ER[THR.£'  {Bot.)  the  Gentiana  Centaureum  of  Linnms. 

E'RIX  {Anat.)  ifig,  the  superior  part  of  the  liver. 

E'RMINE  {Her.)  one  of  the  two  fun  used  in 
coat-armour,  which  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  tinctures,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  linings  and  doublinsn  of  mantles  and  robes, 
the  ermine  being  so  csfied  from  the  akin  of  the 
little  beast  whi(£  beus  that  name.  Emune  is 
represented  by  a  white  field  powdered  or  semi 
with  black  spots.  When  the  ground  is  bUck,  and  the  spots 
white,  it  is  called  ermines,  &c    [vide  Heraldry'] 

Erminb  {ZoU.)  the  Mustela  eriuiHea  of  Linmeus,  a  little 
animal  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  which  is  well  known 
for  its  valuable  fur,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  Armenia,  where  it  was  found  in  the  greatest  numbeis. 
In  Northern  climates  this  animal  is  white  all  over,  except 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  black.  It  lives  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  in  hollow  trees,  and  preys  on  mice  and 
other  small  animals.  Ermine  is  also  the  name  o£  the  fur 
of  the  ermine. 

ERMINE'E  {Her.)  or  a  cross-ermine,  is  a  cross 
composed  of  four  ermine  spots  placed  cross- 
wise, as  in  the  annexed  6gure. 

ERMINITES  tHer.)  u  a  kind  of  ermine  in 
which  the  field  is  white,  and  the  spota  are  red 
and  black. 

ERMINOrS  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  ermine  in  which 

the  field  is  or  with  UacK  spots.  , 
ERMINES  {Her.)  a  sort  of  ermine  in  which  the  field  is 

black  with  white  spots. 
ERNES  {Archeeol.)  the  loose  Bcattered  ean  of  com  which 

are  gleaned  from  the  field,  to  called  fmn  the  Gerasan 

emSeuy  to  reap. 
ERNODEA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Qass  4  Tetmndrw, 

Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  four.parted. — Cor.  one- 

petalled. — Stam.  Jilaments  four;  anthers  erect;— Piar. 

germ  inferior;  styU  filiform ;  stigina  obtuse.— Prr.  berry 

roundish ;  seeds  solitary. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  the  Emodia  UltendiSf  Kmona, 

seu  Hymetaa,  native  of  Jamaica. 
ERODE^NTIA    {Med.).  Erosiva  Medicamenta, 

eroding  or  corroding  WW*i^»5%v  <fiaW9^ ^JW^f 
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Crft.  GaL'de  Comp.  Med.uc.  Loe,  1.  4^  c.  1 ;  Aet.  Tetrab,^^, 
wnn.  2,  c.  53 ;  Paul.  Mginet.  1. 4,  c.  34. 
SaODI'NlUM  {Med.)  «  prognoatic. 

ERODIUM  (Orn.)  a  bird  of  the  hawk  tribe,  to  caHed 

because  in  time  of  treading,  Uf  it  sweats  blood. 
Smdas. 

Ekodiom,  in  the  Unnean  tystenty  a  genus  of  plants^  Class  16 

Monadelphia,  Order  2  Peniandria. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  6ve-leaved.— Con.  pe- 
iali  five,— BtAU.Jilaments  &ve ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  fiTe-comered ;  ttyle  awlshaped ;  stigmat  five ;  seed 
solitary. 

Speae$.  The  species  are  perennials  and  annuals :  the  foU 
lowing  are  ttie  principal  perennials,  as  the — Erodhtm 
RomanutHt  sen  Geranium,  Koman  Crane's  bill,  native  of 
Italy.— £ro(/wm  iacamatum.  Flesh-coloured  Crane's  bill. 
.  —ErodiuM  absinthoith*t  Worml^oodTleaTed  Crane's  bill. 
—Erodium  chri^nthemumt  Golden-flowered  Crane's  bill. 
■The  following  are  the  principal  annuals,  as  the — Erodium 
daUartttmt  Hemlock-iMTea  Crane's  bill. — Erodium  niof- 
diatum.  Musk  Crane's  bill. — Endium  grunium.  Broad- 
leaved  Annual  Crane's  bill.  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh,  Pin.; 
Park,Theat.s  Raii  Hist,;  Tourn.Jnst. 
ERO'DIUS  (Ent.)  a  genus  of  insecU  of  the  coleopterous 

order,  having  the  antenna  montliform  ;  feelers  4  6lifunn  ; 

body  roundish ;  thorax  transverse ;  shells  closely  united ; 

juva  horny,  bifida 
EROMA'NIA  (Med.)  Ifttftoufutj  from  7*f,  love,  and  /MitU, 

madness ;  melancholy  madness  occasioned  by  love. 
ERCySUS  {Bot.)  gnawed,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf;  folium 

erosunty  a  leaf  having  obtuse  sinuses  on  its  edge  that 

pive  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  gnawed,  or  eaten  by 

insects. 

EROSION  (Med,)  the  same  as  ulceration. 

EROTIC  iUt.)  an  epiUiet  equivalent  to  aTatory. 

EROTE'MA  {Rhet,)  if«riijuiK,  interrogatio ;  a  6gure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  putting  questions,  in  order  to  aggravate 
the  adverse  case.  Cic.  de  Orat.  I  3,  c.  52;  Quinlil.\.9, 
c.  2. 

EROTE'UM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  13  Poltfandria^ 
Order  I  Monogynia, 

Generic  Character*  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.*— Cor.  pe^ 
iaUBwe. — STAM-^^mm^t  numerous;  atithert  roundish. 
— Pist.  germ  ovate ;  ayle  erect ;  ^igma  obtuse. — Per. 
berry  roundish ;  seede  oblong. 
Species.  Hie  two  species  are  the  Eroteum  tkeoides  et  im- 
didatam,  natives  of  Jamaica. 
EROTION  (Bot.)  the  Apiastrum. 

ERO'TYLOS  (Min.)  a  precious  stone  like  a  flint  used  in 
divination.    Plin.  1. 37,  c.  10. 

EROTYLUS  (Ent)  the  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  genus  Cryptocefmalusy  comprehending  Uiose 
insects  which  nave  their  feelers  unequal,  and  the  fore  ones 
hatchet-shaped. 

E'RRAKT  {Lavo)  an  epithet  applied  to  justices  who  go 
the  circuit;  also  to  baihd&  travelling  at  lai^. 

Ebrant.  (f/ier.)  an  epithet  for  knights  who  were  formerly 
supposed  to  wander  in  search  of  ^ventures. 

ERRATA  (Print.)  a  list  of  typographical  errws  which  have 
escaped  correction  at  press. 

ERRATIC  (Aaron)  i.e.  wanderers;  an  epithet  for  the 
planets,  as  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars. 

EUR ATICUM  (Ardueol)  a  waif  or  stray  beast. 

ERRATUM  (Print)  a  single  error  left  in  «  work  after  it 
.  is  printed. 

ERRHl'NA  (Med)  iffaa,  from  fif,  the  nose;  medidnes 
whidi,  when  snuffed  up  the  nose,  promote  a  discharge  of 
mucua.  GiU.  de  Simpl.  1.  7;  Trd^iait,  1.  1,  c.  U ;  Paui. 
jB^et.  1.3rC5;  Act.  d«  Meth.  JMLS,  c.6{  Myrep. 
•ect  15. 


ERRITSIS  (Med)  t^'^t**  ^'^'^^  f""^"'  to  precipitate;  a  sink- 
ing in  the  strength  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  any  particular  - 
part.  Hippocrat.  de  Humor.  1. 1,  A  Gal.  Comm.  24 ;  Erot. 
Lex.  Hij^ncrat.;  Gorr,  Drf.  Med.;  Foes.  ^Ecomm.  ffip- 
poerat. 

E'RROR  (Law)  a  fault  in  pleading,  or  in  the  process,  whence 
the  writ  brought  for  the  remedy  of  this  oversight  is  termed 
a  writ  of  error. — Writ  of  error,  a  writ  which  lies  to  redress  - 
a  Mse  judgment  in  any  court  of  record. — C/erk  of  the  ■ 
errors^  a  clerk  whose  business  it  is  to  copy  out  the  tenor 
of  ^e  records  of  a  cause  upon  which  a  writ  of  error  is  - 
brought. 

Error  fjoei  (Anat.)  a  term  introduced  by  Boerhaave  to  de-~- 
note  the  deviation  which  he  supposes  to  take  place  some- 
times in  the  circulation  of  the  cuffercnt  parts  of  the  bloody 
as  when  the  larger  sized  globules  force  themselves  into 
the  lesser  vessels  not  destmed  for  them.  This  idea'ia 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  diftrent-aiaed 
jriobules  for  the  blood,  lymph,  and  serum. 

ERTHMIOTUM  (Archeeol)  a  meeting  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  settle  dimrences  among  themselves.  L^.  Hen.  I, 
c.  57. 

E'RUCA  (Ent)  a  name  given  to  insects  in  the  catert»Uar 

state,  now  more  commonly  called  the  larva* 
Eruca  (Bot)  the  Arabis  canadensis  of  Linnteus. 


ERUCA'GO  (B<a)  the  Bunias  erticago  of  Linnanis. 
ERUCA'STRUM  (Bot)  the  Brataca  ervcattrum  of 


Lin- 


nteus. 


ERUCTATION  (Med)  the  discharge  of  wind  from  the 

stomach  through  the  mouth. 
ERU'PTION  (Med)  an  issuing  or  breaking  forth  in  a  morbid 

or  preternatural  manner,  as  spots,  &c.  on  the  skin. 
E^VUM  (Bot)  a  genus  of  plants.  Ck^  17  2>iadetpkia^ 

Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  five*parted.— Cor,  pa- 
pilionaceous.— Stam.  flaments  rising ;  anthers  umple. 
— Pist.  germ  oblong ;  slt^e  umple ;  stigmas  obtuse.— 
Per.  legume  oblong;  seetu  four. 
Species.   The  species  are  annuals,  as  the-^fmioR  Leiu, 
sea  LenSf  Flat-seeded  Tare,  or  common  Lentil. — Ervttm 
tetroi^rmttm,  sen  Vicea,  Smooth  Tare. — Ervnm  hirsu^' 
tum^  seu  Craccar  Hairy  Tare.— JErmm  eralla^  seu  Oro- 
bus,  native  of  France.   Dod.  Pempti;  Bauh.  Hist,; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Park.Theat.;  Haii  Htst.;  Ttmrn.Inst. 
ERUTHE^ATA  (Med)  from  'tf%it»>,  to  make  red;  red 

fiery  pusUiles  on  the  skin. 
ERY'NGIUM  (Bot)  if^M,  a  prickly  plant  of  an  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  so  called  from  jpt^«,  to  vomit,  because  when 
goats  eat  of  It  they  were  stupified,  and  stood  perfectly  still 
until  they  had  vomited  it  up.  Aristot.  Hist,  Animai.  1. 9^ 
C.4;  Theoph.  1.6,  c.  1 ;  Dioscor,  1.3,  c.24;  Plin.  1.22, 
c.  7,  &c.;  Plot.  Sympos.LT,  quest.  2;  Schol.  Nicand,  in 
Theriacf  Gal.  deAhm.  Fac.  1. 2,  c.  39:  Oribas.Med.  Collect. 
1.11. 

Ertnoium,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S 
Pentandriot  Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  recmtacte  common.— CoR.Mta& 
oblong. — Stam.  filaments  five ;  anthers  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  nispid ;  stj^  two ;  stigmas  simple.  —  Pjta.  frv.it 
ovate ;  oblong. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the— fryiwrum 
a^ticum,  Marsh  Eryngo,  native  of  Virginia. — JBrym* 
mm  planum^  Flat-leaved  Eryngo,  native  of  Austria.— 
Eryn^um  ptisiliumt  Dwarf  Eryngo,  native  of  Spain,— 
Eryngium  maritum,  Sea-^oUy ;  but  the  Eryngium  fbe^ 
timim,  StinkiDe  Eryngium,  and  Eryngium  tricusjnda- 
tnm,  TriBA  &yngium,  are  biennuls.  Dod.  Pempi,; 
Bauh.  Pin.;  Bauh.  Hist.;  Ger.  Herb.;  Park,  Theat.; 
RaUHsst.;  Toum.Intl. 

E.™o.m.  i.  1..  ti»      g^^^  Google 
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^Erusiato  amUu,  the  Turrttis  hirmOa, 

ipM-i^,  a  plant  so  called  firom  to 
draw*  because  of  its  astrineent  virtue.  It  mu  reckoned  an 
^tidote  against  poison.  Theophratt.  Hist.  Plant*  1. 8,  c.  7 ; 
JiioKor.  1. 2,  c.  188  i  Plin.llS,  clO;  Gal.deAIim.  Fat, 
L  I,  c.  SO;  Oribas.  Med.  CoUcct.  L  11;  A<t.  T^rab.  1, 
sexm.  1 ;  Paul.  JEgjiHH.  1.7i  c.  3. 
Ebysim  uu,  in  the  Linaean  s^lem,  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14 
Tetradiftiamia^  Order  2  &%liquo$a, 

GenerU  Character.  CAL.penenth  four-leaved.— Coa.netiaZf 
oblong. — St Att.  filaments  six;  anthers  simple. — Pibt- 
germ  linear ;  stifle  short ;  stigma  headedv^Psa.  sUique 
oblongs  seeds  many. 
Spedes*   The  species  are  mostly  amuuls,  as  Hb&^Eryd' 
mum  qfficiitale,  seu  Sisymbrumt  Common  Hedge  Mustard. 
—Erysimum  repandumt  Small-flowered  Hedge  Mustard. 
Eri/smum  cheiranthoidest  seu  M]fa£rumt  Treacle  Hedge 
Mustard;  but  the— £rynmu«  barSara,  seu  EnuA,  Win- 
ter Hedge  Mustard*  is  perenniali  and  the  Erysimum 
albaria^  Garlick  Hedge  Mustard,  is  a  bienniid.  Ckts. 
Hist.i  Dod.  Pemplf  Bauh.  Hist.,-  Bauh.  Pin.:  Ger. 
Herb.:  Park.  Theat.  Bot.f  Rati  Hist, 
ERYSI'PELAS  {Med,)  ^hmiAhc,  a  disorder  in  the  akia,  vul- 
garlj  called  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  irhich  coittists  in  a  pre- 
ternatural swelling  accompanied  widi  redness,  beat,  and 
.  pain.   The  oame  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
tfotMi,  red,  and  riA^,  livid.    Hippocrat,  1.  5,  aphor.  SS ; 
Ceis.  1.  5,  c.  26;  Gal,  Def.  Med.SfCt  Oribas,  de  Mori, 
Curat.  1.  3,  c.  4-7:  Aet.  Tetrab.  4,  serm.  2,  c.  59;  P4uU, 
Mf^net,  1.  4,  c.  17:  Act,  de  Meth.  Med,  1.2,  c.  IS:  Gorr. 
Def,  Med.  s  Foes.  (Econom,  Hippocrat, 
Ebtsipslas,  in  CuUen's  Nosology,  is  a  genus  of  diseases* 

Class  PurexuBt  Order  Exanthematn, 
EBYSIPELAXOIDES  {Med.)  a  humour  resembling  the 
Erysipelas. 

ERYSISCE'PTRUM  (Bot.)  a  name  for  the  Aspalatkus, 
ERYTHE'MA  {Med.)  ^^irfi/Mt,  from  iH^fif,  red;  a  morbid 

redness  in  the  skin,  as  is  observed  to  accompany  a  violent 

in0ammatory  fever. 
ERYTHRPNA  (BoU)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  17  Diadel- 

phia.  Order  4  Decandria. 

Generic  Character,   Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cob.  pe- 
tals &ve. — Br  Alt.  filaments  ten;  anthers  ten.— PisT.^«rm 
subulate ;  style  the  length  of  the  stamens ;  s^^nux  simple. 
— Pan.  legume  long ;  seeds  kidneyform. 
Species.  The  species  are  trees,  as  the—Erythriua  herbacea, 
•eu  CoK^Uodendron,  Herbaceous  Coral-tree.— £r^fArina 
Coralloaendron,  SiUfuat  Mourktut,  Boa  Erathrina,  seu 
Gelala  a^tiea,  &c.   Baub,  Pin,:  Toum.  Inst, 
Eetthbina  is  also  the  Piscedia  erythrina. 
ERYTHBI'NUS  {Ich.)  if^t^U,  a  sea-fish  all  red  but  the 

belly,  which  is  white ;  it  is  now  called  Rochet.  Apic, 
ERYO'HRION  {Med,)  ifilt/m,  a  malagina.   Paul.  jEginet, 
1.7.  C.18. 

ERYTHROBUtBUS  (Bot,)  the  Waehendorsia  pauiculata 
of  Linnsus. 

E'RYTHRO'DAKUM  {Bot.)  the  plant  now  called  Madder, 
which  dyers  use.  It  is  so  called  from  the  redness  of  its 
root. 

ERYTHROEI'DES  (Anat.)  from  i(*Spi«,  red.  and  ^A*,  Uke- 
.oess ;  an  epithet  for  the  innermost  coat  of  the  testes.  Buff". 
.  Ephes.  de  ApaeU.  Part,  Corp,  Hum,  1. 1,  c.  32. 

EfiYTHRO'NIUM  {Bot.)  a  ipecies  of  SM,y»oji.  Diotcor. 
LS.£.  144. 

Erytuaoniuu,  in  the  Linnean  system,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  €  Hexnttdriat  Order  1  Monogyiua. 
Generic  CAaracter.   Cal.  none.— Coa.  p^al*  six. — Stam. 
^filammts  «x;  anthers  oblong. — Pist.  germ  turbinate; 
style  simple. — Pmu  capsule  globose ;  sseoi  ovate. 


Speaes.  The  single  species  is  a  pecenaial,  Htllb  SnOpm* 
niKtt  dens  canis.  Dens  eanis,  aeu  .SatMrimm, 
ERYTHRCPYLON  {Bat,)  «  gamu  of  plants,  €te  UT 
DeeaHdria,  Order  3  Trigyma, 

GeiuiHc  Character.   Cal.  periaittk  oue-lewred.— Cos.  |k- 
tals  five.— Stam.  filaments  ten  ;  anthers  heartsbapsid^ 
PjST.  germ  ovate ;  styles  three  (  stigmas  obtuse— Pas. 
drupe  ovate ;  seed  nut  oblong. 
^iedes.   The  species  are  shrubs,  and  natives  of  Ae  West 
Indies,  as  thG-^Erythosylon  areolatum^  sea  Catiiage^ 
nensc—Erythoxylon  Aaosfisr,  Ac.    CUs,  HisLg  IM. 
Pempt. ;  Bauh.  Hiit.j  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Ha^$  Pmri. 
Theat.  Ba.i  Bait  Hist,  j  Tourn,  Inst. 
E'SAPHE  {Med.)  m-k^  from  W««w<,  to  &el  with  tfaefio- 
eers ;  a  term  particularly  applied  to  feeling  the  nwath  of 
the  uterus,  so  as  to  discover  its  state.    Hippocrat,  de  MuL 
ESBRANCATU'RA  {Archteol.)  the  cutting  off bnachet  or 

boughs  in  forests,  &c. 
ESCALA'DE  {MU.)  av^rous  assault  made  upon  a  wall 
or  rampart,  by  means  of  ladders,  upon  which  llw  t 
mount  for  the  purpose  of  takiag  a  place  by  storm. 
ESCALDA'RE  {Law)  an  ancient  tenure  in  aeriean^. 
ESCALLO'NIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  5  PentaM- 
driat  Order  1  iuoao^gynw. 

Generic  Character,   Cal.  eaeJeured.^ — Cob.  petalsiMb^ 
Stah.  ^filaments  five ;  amikare  incumbent.— Pist.  germ 
oblate;  style  upright;  st^rma  caj^tRte.— Feb.  Serry 
roundish;  seeds  maay. 
Species.  The  species  are  shrubs,  as — I^scallomia  myrtH 
Imdes  et  seriata,  &c. 
ESCALLOP-SHELL  <tf«r.)  a  frequent  bear- 
ing in  the  escutclwon,  it  having  been  the 
pilgrims'  ensign  in  their  expeditions  to  holy 

g laces,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.    "  Im 
eareth  argenty  on  a  bend  onw,  Uuree  eacal- 
lop-shells  or;  name  £rou»ie." 
ESCA'MBIO  {Z.au)from  cambier^  to  exdiange; 
a  licence  granted  to  make  over  BUls  ^  Esckange  to 
another  beyond  sea.    Stat.  5,  72.  2,  c.  2;  iter.  Orig,  19f. 
ESCAPA'TLl  (Bot.)  a  species  of  Sena. 
ESCA'PE  [Law]  a  violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of  some  law- 
ful restramt ;  as  wltere  a  man  is  airoted  or  imprisoned  and 
gets  away  before  he  is  delivered  in  due  course  of  law. 
Staun^.  P.  C.  c.  26.  &c. 
ESCA'PIO  QUIETUS  {Law)  he  who  is  delivered  from  the 
punishment  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  foiea^  lieth  upon 
those  whose  beasts  are  found  wkhin  the  land  where  for- 
bidden. 

ESCA'BBUNCLE  {Her.)  the  heraldic  name 
for  the  precious  stone  called  the  Carbuncle, 
which  is  represented  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 
"  He  beareth  argent  two  bars  axure,  over  all 
an  escarbuncle  of  eight  rays  gules ;  pomettee 
and  florettee  or." 

ESCA'UN  {Com.)  a  Dutch  and  Flemish  silver  coin,  value 
sixpence  sterling. 

ESCE'PPA  {Archteol.)  a  scepp,  or  measure  of  corn.  Afoju 
An^.  tom.  I,  p.  382. 

ESCHANDE'RIA  {Archieol.)  the  chandry,  or  office  where 
candles  were  reposlted  and  de1ive«d  out  for  daily  use. 

ESCHA'RA  {Med.)  irxV**  ^  incrustation  from  an  ulcor^ 
according  to  Areteus ;  or  from  a  caustic  medicine  and  a 
red  hot  iron,  according  to  Cclsus  and  Galea.  Aret.  de 
Acut.  Morb.  1.  J,  c.9i.C«^j.  1.6,  c.26;  Gal,  de  Simpt, 
1. 1,  c.  18 ;  Scrib.  Larg.  de  Compos.  Med.  c.  25  ;  Marvel/. 
C.  8. 

ESCHAROPE'PA  (Med.)  Irx^fUtmu,  coarse  bariciy^iied^ 
of  which  Hippocrates  ^eaks.    Hippocrat,  Ejud,  J.  4^ 

ESCHAROTICS  {Med.)  brx*^"^  from  'rjciesim,  mt^ 
cines  which  promote  die  incrustation  ^Tk  MHUulaa  j 
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SSCHA'RPE  ^Ma.)  French  for  tfie  scarf  wliich  formerly 
•erred  to  cKninguish  tlie  mHftary  from  other  persons. 

£SCUE'AT  [Law)  in  French  eachette,  from  etcneoir,  or  esche- 
vir,  to  fall ;  any  lands  or  proBts  that  fall  to  a  lord  within  his 
MSMV,  either  by  forfeiture,  the  death  of  the  tenant,  Ac. ; 
al0»  the  of  a  writ  for  the  recovery  of  escheats,  and 

of  the  circuit  within  which  the  King,  or  any  other  Iord> 
fan  aebeat*  of  his  temoCs.  JTef.  1.  6 ;  2  Instit.  96,  4^. ; 
Haut,  P.  C.  c.  49. 

ESCHE'ATOR  {Lan)  an  oficer  fonnedy  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Treaaurer,  Ac.  in  every  ootmty,  to  make  inquests  of 
tides  by  eidieata.  Tbey  are  odled.  by  Fitzherbert,  offi- 
cers of  record ;  bnC  havn^  their  chief  dependance  on  the 
court  qfvottrdt,  which  is  dene  away  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
dwy  are  now  almost  entirely  out  of  date.  14  Ed.  c  8, 
&c.;  8  H.  8,  c  16,  &c.;  F.N.S.  100;  9  Inst,  206; 
4  Inst.  225,  Ac. 

SSCHB'CCUM  {ArahenS,)  a  jury  or  inquisitioD.  Matth. 
Par.  Ann.  1240. 

ESCHEVrN  [PoUt.)  a  magistrate  in  Firance  and  Holland, 
very  similar  to  our  sheriff. 

E8CHYNOMBNE  {Bot.)  the  Mimosa  jmdicat^Vmnmai. 

BSGLATTE'  {Her.)  an  epithet  amonjg  the  Firench  for  a 
bend,  or  any  other  ordinary  that  is  as  it  were  torn 
away. 

ESCLOPPE'  {Her.)  an  epithet  amon^  the  French  for  a 

bend,  drat  htu  an  indenture  or  cnt  in  it. 
BSCOPE*CHES  {Mech.)  TntuAt  for  large  pieces  of  wood 

used  in  scafbhling. 
B^SCORT  {Mil.)  a  company  of  armed  men  attending  upon 

uy  person  or  thing.  W  way  of  guard,  or  distincUon. 
ESCORT  ATIO  MOR^  {ArekeeoL)  the  parmg  of  the  turf 

moorish  or  sedgy  ground  for  bnming. 
E'SCOT  {Lav})  vi(fc  Scot. 

ESCOUA'OE  {MU.)  a  French  term  fortlie  third  part  of  a 
foot  company,  so  divided  for  the  more  convenient  mount- 
ing of  Kuard. 

ESCRO'LL  {Her.)  one  of  the  exterior  ornaments  of  the 
escutcheon,  representing  a  slip  of  parchment  or  paper,  on 
which  is  generally  put  the  motto,    [vide  Heraldry^ 

ESCROW  (Lan)  a  deed  delivered  to  a  third  person,  to  be 
the  deed  of  the  party  malting  it,  upon  a  future  condition 
when  a  certain  thing  is  performed,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made.    Co.  Lit.  31. 

ESCU'AGE  (Law)  in  French  ecaagCy  a  kind  of  knight's 
service,  called  holding  the  shield,  which  was  a  sort  of 
tenure  that  obliged  the  tenant  to  follow  his  lord  to  the 
wars  at  his  own  charge.  Escuage  was  unceriain  when  it 
consisted  of  uncertain  services,  which  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  perform  according  to  circumstance ;  certain  when 
the  tenant  was  set  at  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in 
Ueu  of  such  services. 

E'SCULENT  {Bot.)  an  ejnthet  for  plants.  Sec  that  may  be 
eaten. 

B^CULUS  (Bot.)  the  Qjiercus  eaeulus  of  Linnaeus. 
ESCUTCHEON  ( Her.)  or  Shidd,  is  the  representation  of  the 
andent  idiidds  used  in  war,  on  iidiich  were  borne  the  ensigns 
•f  the  individual  or  his  family.    It  serves  now  to  contain 
the  annorial  bearing  winch  are  painted  on  its  surfoce, 
caHed  the  field,    [vide  Heraldry'] 
The  Escutcheon  is  also  one  of  tlie  Honourable 
Ordinaries,  which,   according  to  Leigh, 
should  contain  the  fiAh  part  of  the  field,  it 
is  made  to  represent  the  shape  of  the  outer 
escutcheon  or  shield,  as  hi  the  annexed 
figure.  '*  He  beareth  ermine,  an  escutcheon 
gules,  by  the  name  of  Hulgrave.'* 
E^SDR^  ANTIDOTUS  tmd.)  an  antidote  described  by 
-    VMus  iEgineta,  1. 7,  c.  S. 
E^SEBON  (Cftm.)  Common  Salt. 
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ESKETO'RES  (Archaol.)  robbers  or  destroyen  ot  other 
men's  estates.   Plac.  Pari.  20,  Ed.  I. 

ESKI'PPESON  (Arckieol.)  shipping  or  passage  by  sea. 

ESKY'-BAS  (Mk)  a  Turkish  soldier  who  cwm  the  co- 
lours ;  in  general  he  is  the  senior  man  in  the  company. 

ESLI'SORS  (Law)  vide  Essktort. 

E'SNECY  (Lou)  in  French  aisnetse,  the  right  of  chooMiw 

first  in  coparcenary,  or  a  divided  inheritance  on  the  ground 

of  priority  of  age. 
ESO'CHE  (iVn/.)         from  i^w,  to  protuberate ;  apr<^ 

tuberance  about  the  anus. 
E'SOX  {Ich.)  the  Pike,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  abdoroioal 

Order,  having  a  flat  head,  a  lai^e  mouth,  jaws  toothed^ 

body  elmgatm,  dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  short. 
E^PADON  (Mi/.)  a  kind  of  two-handed  sword,  having  two 

edges  of  great  length  and  breadth. 
ESPA'LIER  (f/orf.)  a  sort  of  branching  fruit  trees  that  grow 

on  a  frame  and  spread  laterally. 
ESPEALTA'RE  (Archteol.)  the  expeditating  of  dogs. 
ESPERVA'RIUS  (Ardueol.)  a  Sparrow-hawk. 
E^PHLASIS  (Med,)  irfAsinf,  from  ia-^}itia(Mu,  an  intropul- 

Bton,  or  recession  «f  a  part  inwards  from  some  external 

violence.    Htpvocrat.  de  Vulnerib. 
ESPIGURNA'NTIA  {Lata)  the  office  of  Spigumel,  or  Seider 

of  the  king's  writs. 
ESPK>NAGE  {Mil.)  the  act  of  obtuning  and  giving  secret 

intelligence  of  what  is  passing  in  the  camp  or  army,  &c.  of 

the  enemy. 

ESFLANA'DE  {FoH.)  a  declivity  or  slope  of  earth  com- 
mencing from  the  top  of  the  counterscarp,  and  losing  itself 
in  the  level  of  the  campaign,  which  serves  as  a  parapet  for 
the  counterscarp  or  covered  way.  Tlie  esplanade  is  now 
chiefly  taken  for  the  vmd  space  between  the  glacis  of  ft 
citadel  and  the  first  houses  of  a  town. 

ESPLEE'S  (Law)  the  full  profit  that  ground  yields,  as 
the  foeding  of  pastures,  the  hay  of  meadows,  &c. ;  some- 
times the  word  is  applied  to  the  lands  themselves,  as  in 
Plac.  Pari.  50  Ed.  1. 

ESPOU'SALS  (Law)  a  contract  or  mutual  promise  between 
a  man  and  woman.  Marriage  is  said  to  be  an  espousal  de 
prasenli.    Wood's  Inst.  57. 

ESPRE'SSIONE  (Mus,)  Italian  for  cxpreesion,  or  that 
quality  in  a  composition  which  consists  in  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings. 

ESPKI'NGOLD  (Mil.)  a  warlike  engine  anciently  used  for 
the  casting  of  great  stones. 

ESPRIT  DE  CORPS  {Mil.)  that  species  of  attachment 
with  which  military  men  are  particularly  animated  to  the 
corps,  company,  or  service,  to  which  they  belong. 

E'SPRIT,  Ordred^  {Her.)  vide  Holy  Ghost. 

ESQUI'RE  (Her.)  in  French  escuyer,  in  Italian  scudiero, 
Spanish  etcudero,  Latin  armiger,  signifies  literally  an  ar- 
mour-bearer; but  has  since  been  employed  as  a  title  of 
honour  to  the  sons  of  Knights,  and'to  those  who  serve  die 
King  in  any  worshipful  calling,  &c. 

ESSAI  des  armes  i  feu  {Mil.)  Trench  for  proving  fire-armt. 

ESSATUM  (Med.)  the  medicinal  virtue  wnich  is  in  vegeta- 
bles and  minerals. 

ESSAT  (Metat)  vide  Assay. 

RssAY  hatch  (Min.)  a  little  trench  which  miners  dig  when 

they  are  in  search  of  ore. 
Essay  of  a  Deer  (Sport.)  the  breast  or  brisket  of  a  deer. 
ESSEDA'RII  {Ant.)  a  sort  of  gladiators  who  fought 

sedOf  in  a  chariot.    Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  7,  ep.  6;  Petron, 
.  Fraom.^.8i  Senec.  Epist,  29;  Suet.Cal.33. 
ESSE1)UM  (Ant.)  the  chariot  armed  wiUi  scythes  iHucb 

was  used  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 

Virg.Ge(>rgA.3,  v.  20*.  r^r^n\i> 


EST 


EST 


■  Prepert,l9,  el.  I,  t.  86. 

Fwrin  atUth  liM  BrUamiaJugU. 

Thete  chariots  were  known  in  Rome  before  Caeur's  expe- 
dition into  nritain,  but  still  more  afterwards.  Cic  ad 
Attic.  1.  6,  ep.  1 ;  Cas.  de  Beli.  Gall.  1.  4>  c.  S3 ;  Serv.  in 
yitv. !  Jomand,  Rer,  Goth.  c.  2. 

E'SSENCE  (Met.)  the  same  as  Being. 

Essence  {Cheat.)  the  purest  and  most  subtle  part  of  any 

.  body,  or  the  spirit  drawn  out  of  certain  substances. 

Essence  (Med.)  the  chief  properties  or  virtues  of  any  simple, 
collected  into  a  small  compass. 

ESSE'NDl  quietum  de  tclonio  (Law)  a  writ  which  lies  for 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  of  any  town  or  city  that  has  any 
charter  or  prescription  to  free  them  from  toll,  in  case  toll 
be  demanded  of  them  wrongfully.    Reg.  Orig. 

ESSE'NES  (Theol.)  a  sect  among  the  ancient  Jews  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  people^  and  led  a  kind  of 
monastic  life. 

^S8E'iiTl\h  debilities  (Astrol.)  are  when  the  planeU  are 
in  their  fall,  detriment,  or  peregrine.— £ueR(ta/  dignities, 
certain  reel  advantages  belonging  to  planets,  by  whidi  they 
are  strengtliened  and  fortified,  as  when  they  are  in  proper 
houses,  or  in  their  exaltation. 

EasBNTiAL  tils  {Chem.)  are  acrid  volatile  oil*,  having  a 
•trons  aromatic  smell,  which  are  drawn  from  plants  by 
disrillation,  in  distinction  from  native  oilsi  that  are  pro- 
cured by  coction.    Boerhaav*  Elem, 

Essential  properties  (Loe.)  such  as  necessarily  depend 
upon,  and  are  connectea  with,  the  nature  and  essence  of 
a  thing,  in  distinction  from  the  accidental. 

Essential  salts  {Chem.)  salts  which  are  procured  from 
plants,  and  which  have  the  property  of  crystallizing. 

Essential  character  {Bot.)  a  term  applied  to  tbe  particular 
properties  or  characteristics  which  aistinguish  one  species 
of  plants  from  another. 

E'SSERS  {Med.)  eruptions  that  are  rather  hard  and  red,  and 
cause  a  violent  itching  as  if  from  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  a 
n^ttie. 

ESSIE'U  {Mech.)  French  for  a  solid  piece  of  timber  which 

runs  across  the  carriage,  enters  the  wheel  at  both  ends, 

and  is  fastened  by  means  of  an  iron. 
ESSLI'SORS  {Lavp)  persons  appointed  by  a  court  to  impan- 

nel  a  jury  on  challenge  to  a  jury  and  coroner. 
ESSO'DINUM  (Med,)  a  certain  presage  of  a  future  event 

from  the  signs  that  indicate  tt. 
ESSOIN  (.^id)  an  excuse  for  one  that  k  summoned  to 

appear  and  answer  to  on  action,  &c.  by  reason  of  sickness, 

or  any  other  just  cause,  Arc.    Braa,  1.  5;  BrUt,  c.  122; 

Flet.  1.6;  H  Jn»l.  1S5,  Ac^Clerk  qfthe  Estoiiu,  an  officer 

in  the  court  of  Common  Fleas,  who  keeps  the  essoin  rolls. 

— Essoin  day  of  the  Term,  the  &rst  return  in  eveiy  term, 

i.  e.  the  first  day  in  every  term  whereon  the  court  sits  to 

take  Essoins. — Essoins  and  Prtyffiers,  words  used  in  the 

statutes  38  //.  8,  c.21. 
E'SSORANT  (Her.)  a  French  epitiiet  for  a  bird  standing 

on  the  ground  with  its  wings  expanded^  as  if  th^  were  wet, 

and  it  was  drying  them. 
ESSU'YER/f;>reniierFfU  (Mi/.)  French  for  to  receive  the 
.  first  fire  without  attempting  to  fire  first. — Essutfez  la  Pierre^ 

is  a  word  of  command  in  the  platoon  exerdse.  signifying 

to  tty  the  flint, 

BSTA'BLAGE  (Mech.)  French  for  the  harness  which  is 

between  the  two  shafVs  of  a  cart. 
ESTA'BLISHMENT  of  Dower  (Lava)  the  assurance  of 
.  dower  pven  to  a  wife  or  her  friends,  by  the  husband  or  his 

friends,  previous  to  the  marriage.  Bfitt.  c.  102,  drc.  ^ 
EsTABLiSHMXMT  (Mil.)  the  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  •an 

army,  r^imrat,  troop,  or  company,  whidi,  being  much 

greater  during  war  tun  peace,  has  given  rise  to  the  dis- 


tinction of  a  War-EadliUAmeia  and  a  Peaee'EstMiAmeid, 
A  Military  Ettabliikmeia  is  an  eitablidiroent  in  In^  ao 
called,  comprdiending  the  allowances  for  tents,  camel^ 
and  drivers. 

ESTACA'DE  (MU.)  French  for  a  dyke  constructed  with 
piles  in  the  sea,  a  river,  or  morass  to  oppose  the  entry  of 
troops. 

ESTAPETTE  (MU.)  French  for  a  militaiy  courier  sent 

from  one  part  of  an  army  to  anotiier. 
ESTAWDARD  (Mil.)  vide  Standard. 
ESTATE  {Law)  the  tiUe  or  interest  a  man  has  in  lands  or 

tenements.— Cun^/^tono/  estate,  one  that  has  a  condition 

annexed  to  it  though  it  be  not  in  writing. 
ESTATES  of  the  realm  (Polit.)  are  in  England  the  distinct 

parts  of  the  government  or  constitution ;  namdy.  Kings, 

Lords,  and  Commons. 
ESTE'LE  (Her.)  French  for  the  term  erased. 
ESTHICVMENOS  (Med.)  Ic4t,f*i»$t,  corroding;  an  ^ithet 

for  a  spreading  ulcer. 
ESTIVAL  (Astrott.)  another  name  for  summer. 
ESTO'ILE  (Her.)  French  for  a  star;  a  charge  in  the 

escutcheon,  which  differs  from  the  mullet,  by  having  six 

waved  points,  the  former  having  only  five  poinu.  ^ide 

ESTOTPEL  (taw)  an  impedient  or  bar  to  an  action  which 
a  man  has  by  his  own  act  and  deed. 

ESTOUFA'DE  (Cooi.)  a  particular  way  of  cooking  meat. 

ESTCWER  (Lam)  from  the  French  (ii^e,  signifies  that  sub- 
sistence which  a  raan>  accused  of  felony.  Is  to  have  out  of 
his  lands  or  goods  during  his  imprisonment ;  also  an  allow- 
ance of  wood  to  be  taken  out  of  another  man's  woods. 

ESTOVE'RIIS  habendix,  tVrit  de  (Law)  a  writ  for  a  woman 
divorced  from  bcr  husband,  h  mensa  et  thoroi  to  recover 
her  alimony. 

ESTRA'C  (Vet.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  that  is  light  bodied 

and  lank-bellied. 
ESTRADIO'TTES  (MU.)  a  set  of  hardy  warriora  in  Italy, 

who  were  formerly  very  expert  in  managing  their  horsea. 
ESTRA'OER,  batteurs  d*  (Mil.)  scouU  of  horse  sent  out  to 

get  intelligence  of  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
ESTRA'DE  (Archit.)  the  one  half  of  an  alcove  or  chamber 

raised  above  tile  level  of  the  floor,  and  richly  furnished  for 

the  receptioiffof  great  persons. 
ESTRA'NGLE  (Gram.)  a  name  for  the  alphabet  of  the  an- 
cient Persian,    [vide  Afyhab^2 
ESTRA'NGERS  (Law)  fordgners  or  persons  bom  beyond 

sea. 

ESTRAPA'DE  (Man.)  the  action  of  a  restive  horse  who, 
by  plunging,  kicking,  imd  rearing  strives  to  resist  his 
rider. 

ESTRA'Y  (Lata)  a  tame  beast  found,  without  any  owner 

known,  which  if  it  be  not  reclaimed  within  a  year  and  a 

day,  falls  to  tbe  Lord  of  the  manor. 
ESTRE'AT  (Law)  from  the  Latin  extractum,  the  copy  of  an 

original  writing ;  but  esoecially  of  fines  set  down  in  the 

rolls  of  a  court,  to  be  levied  of  any  man  for  his  ofience. 

F.  N.B.  57. — Cteri  of  the  estreats,  a  clerk  that  receives  the 

estreau  out  of  the  Lord  Treasurers'  office,  and  writes  them 

to  be  levied  of  any  man  for  his  offence. 
ESTRECIATUS  lArch^gal.)  an  epitiiet  for  roads,  signifying 

streiriitened.  Hoved.p.^S3. 
ESTREG-BOARDS  (Carpent.)  boards  of  deal,  fir,  &c. 

brou^t  out  of  tbe  East* 
ESTREPEMENT  (Law)  spoil  made  in  lands  and  woods  bj 

a  tenant,  for  term  of  life,  to  the  damage  of  the  rever- 

moner. 

E'STRO  (Mut.)  an  Italian  word,  ngmfying  gracefulneis 
and  elennce  m  application  to  movemmts. 


E'SXUARY  I 
or  which  is 


EUA 

B'SULA  (fiof.)  ike  Apeqfitvm  eeaatiM  of  LtancBua. 
E'SURINE  SaUt  {Chem.)  salts  of  a  fl-etting  or  eating 

auality,  which  abound  in  the  air  of  places  situated  near 
le  sea  coast,  and  where  great  quantities  of  caal  are 
bumL 

ETA'BLIES  {Mil.)  a  word  fbrmerJy  used  in  Fmwe  Ut 

what  are  now  called  garrisons. 
ETA'GES  de  Foumeaux  ou  de  Mm§$  {Mm.)  Frweh  for 

the  chaoabers  in  a'miae. 
ETA'MPER  {Vet)  French  fijr  to  {Heree  a  hinie-ahoe  in  eight 


ETA'NCONS  (A/in.)  F^cli  .fbr  the  ata^  or  aunpoEters 
that  are  set  19  m  mines  to  su{^wt  the  weigirt  of  toe  eaith 
that  is  laid  upon  the  galleries. 

ETA'PIER  (MU)  French  &r  a  pummr  to  the  arnr. 

ETAT-MAJOB  {MU,)  French  &r  a  speciSc  nunber  of  offi- 
cers belongiag  to  the  same  corps.  . 

INCHING  {Mech.)  a  method  of  eagiBvin^  on  copper, 
whereby  the  lines  or  strolces  are  eaten  in  with  ac|ttanrUB> 
instead  of  being  cut  with  a  tool  or  graver. 

ET'ESI^  {Nat.)  iiwMi,  cool  winds  that  blow  coostaotly 
every  year  for  forty  days  together  in  the  dog-days.  They 
are  so  called  fraoi  trmt  a  year*  because  they  return  every 
year.  JHippecrat.  Epid.  1. 1,  Plm.  1. 18,  a  34  :  Go/. 
de  Temp.  1. 1. 

E'THER  {Nat.)  vide  ^tker. 

ETHE'REAL  oil  (Ckm.)  a  very  One  or  exalted  oil,  or  rather 
spirit  of  an  OiUy  nature  which  inotantly  takes  fire. 

ETTHICS,  the  science  of  moral  philosophy^  which  teaches 
the  springs  snd  principles  of  human  conduct. 

ETHIO'FIAN  iour  gourd  {Bai.)  Admsomia  digittU$  of  Ua- 
naeus. 

ETHMOI'DES  {Anat,)  ^^/muAc,  from  «  sieve,  and 

•i%f,  the  form ;  a  bone  in  the  iaacr  part  of  the  nMe  resess- 
bling  A  sieve  in  form.  Biiffl  £fikei,  d«  Appell.  Pmrt,  Corp. 
hum.  I.  3,  c.  1. 

ETH(yLOGY  (Rhet.)  a  figuie  of  sneech  which  consists  in 
the  drawing  of  characters.   QuintiL  Intt.  1.  6,  c*  6. 

ETHU'UA  (Bai.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  l^fngenwa» 
Order  1  Polygamia  Mquaku 

Generic  Cha^eler.  Cal.  oomraoo. — Cos.  compomd  ^ 
bu]aT,~STAU, ^filaments  five;  anthen  oylindnc.— Put. 
germ  prissaatic ;  tt^  filiform  1  et^peuu  tvnib— >Fu.  none ; 
teeds  solitary ;  receptacle  naked. 

^S^fon.  Hie  speoes  are  amuals,  as  the— JE/iu&  c*>y- 
xoideSf  sen  Kahira^  Panicled  Ethulia*  native  of  jthe  East 
Jbdiefl.  —  Eth^  tpargentrnkorat  sou  Spargaaopkmra, 
native  of  the  East  Indies. — Ethtdia  dharieai§$  am  Chry 
vuthemuMt  native  of  Malabar. 
ETIQUETTE  {Pdit.)  signified  originall;^  »  French  a 

ticket  affixed  to  a  bundle  of  papem  expressing  its  contents. 

It  is  now  commoaty  used  tor  a  certain  nils  observed  at 

courts,  and  in  the  higher  circles. 
ETO'ILE  [FoH.)  French  for  a  star-redoubt,  or  Asndl  vork, 

consisting  of  four,  five,  w  more  pomts. 
ETRAPA'DE  (ArchaoL)  a  crane  and  pulley,  which  was 

formerly  used  in  Fnmoe  by  way  of  a  toiture. 
ETYMO'LOGY  (Gram.)  irt^wJUyiW,  from  irvfim,  the  true 

•ri^,  and  .A»y«,  to  speak;  a  part  of  gcammar  which 

teaches  the  origmal  of  words,  in  order,  to  fix  their  trve 

ETYThSqCYLUM  {Bot.)  the  Snmlium  Ugmm. 
EVA'CUANTft  (Mmi.)  nBdionae  proper  to  wpal,  or  earry 

4iff  any  pcccaat  or  redundant  hawow  in  the  nimal  body 

l^thftfropcr  v«r-af  the  MoanotuiM. 
JEVACUATION  {Med.)  any  dischMg*  of  aqparfluous 

htkbsnan  or  escraments  ant  of  the  hfld0r»  «ftfaer  bgr  the 

«aiMe  of  aaiwak  ar4ha  fisice  of  art. 
JBUAWA  {Htd4£m»l^  mU,  and       hM»  VNMbwss 


EUC 

KUALTHES  (Med,)  tUiAt,  Otm  Xv,  well,  and  <U4^  to 
heal ;  easy  to  be  healed.    Hijmocrat.  de  Artie. 

EUANALE'PTOS  {Med,)  iiUMAarrit,  from  ^,  well,  and 
iit»>.nfbfixf>^  to  recover ;  easy  to  be  recovered. 

EUANASPHA'JLTOS  {Med.)  iA^^ieipmfitH,  from  well, 
and  iMtr^uMm,  to  rcoover  aiKogA ;  su  -epithet  for  a  me- 
dicine which  serves  to  reqpYer  strength. 

EVANGE'LIA  {Ecc.)  a  term  fi>rmerly  ^lied  to  piwes- 
sions  and  prayen  of  joy  for  ^ood  tiding  from  im^iam, 
a  joyful  message,  or  gfad  Udii^.  JutaeHt^  BikUotk.  in 
Pelag.i  Mon.  Angl.  torn.  iii.  p.  192. 

EVAWELIST  {Bibl)  signifies  literally  a  mea- 

seoger  glad  tidnwa ;  hut  is  cenpanonly  a^ied  to  the 
writers  of  the  Gospel  History. 

EVA'NIA  (iSn<.)  a  name  given  by  Ffdiridos  to  a  division  of 
the  genus  Sphei^  comprehending  those  iuKects  whi^  have 
the  aafaniur  aetaoeous,  the  lip  emine,  and  no  tongue. 

EUA'NTHEMON  {Bot.)  aooUier  name  for  ChamanuBlum.^ 

EUA'NTHES  {Bot.)  from  Sv,  well,  and        a  flocrer, 

highly  florid,  or  highly  e^doured;  an  e^thet  tm^iedby 
Hippocrates  to  Uw  blood  and  the  unne.  mppecrat. 
IB  Coac. 

EUA'PHION  {Med.)  a  medicine  so  named  for  its  ges^c* 

hess,  from  tv,  well,  and  i^i,  the  touch.    Gal.  de  Com. 

Med.  tec.  Lac.  I.  9,  c.  7. 
TO  EVA'PORATE  to  a  Pdticle  {Ckm.)  to  consume  a  li^or 

by  a  gentle  heat  till  a  thin  skin  is  perceived  to  awira  on 

the  top  of  iu 

EVAPORATION  {Chem.)  a  procos  in  which  the  super- 
fluous moist«re  of  any  liquU  substance  is  dispersed  by 
means  of  fire. 

EVA'SION  {Lam)  a  subtle  device  to  set  aside  troth,  w  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  the  law,  as  if  a  man  should 
tempt  another  to  strike  him  first,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  returning  k  with  inmuntty.  In 
this  case,  if  the  person  first  striking  be  killea,  it  it  not 
murder.  H.  P.  C.c.81. 

EVATES  {M^.)  a  bwich  of  the  Druids  who  were  rec- 
koned.the  pnests  and  naturalists. 

EUCALY'PTUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Clast  12  Icosan- 
dria,  Ordw  1  Mmu^am. 

Generic  Ck*raeter,  Cai..  parianik  superier.-— Cob.  naqe. 
—  Stah.  Jihmenti  numerous,  — *  Fist,  germ  inierior ; 
tt^  unglcr^PBR.  e^tde  fiNir-celled :  seedt  many^ 

Speeiet.    The  specieaare  trees,  as  tlie— £vce/yp/t»  olMqua, 
Oblique-laaved  Eucalyptus,  or  Red  Gum  Tree,  Ac 
EUCA'RDIOS  {Med,)  ti^^^  oordial;  anopttfaet  for  what 

is  grateful  to  the  stomach. 
EUCATASCE'PTON  {Med.)  i5««r<fer«w«,  from  1.,  well,  and 

M>nwWr«,  to  be  incumbent ;  an  epiihet  ftn-  a  wound  wtuch 

i»  properly  supported,  or  rests  on  something  soft. 
EU'CERA  {Ent.)  a  name  given  by  Fabricius  to  a  division 

of  the  genus  ApUt  cemprebendtng  those  insects  whi«b 

have  the  tongue  seven-cleU,  and  the  lip  five<lc^. 
EU'CHARIST  (Ecc.)  iix^^fla,  from  h,  well,  and  x-lft. 

grace;  sign^s  hterally  a  tbanksgiviag ;  whonce  it  has 

been  in  a  particular  manner  applied  to  the  sacrament  of 

the  Lord's  supper. 
EUCHARI'STOS  (Med.)  an  epithet  lEbr  an  antidote  in  Ni- 

o^aas  Myrepsus.  sect  1,  c.  178, 
EUCHA'STIC  {Mms.)  an  oHlbet  (or  that  part  of  the  M«* 

lopcea  which  constituted  toe  calm  and  assuaging. 
EUCHOLO<GlUM  (£».)  a  name  for  the  Greek  ritual,  or 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
EUCHB££'A  {Med.)  tixf^  frMn    well,  Md  » ootov,. 

of  a  good  colour ;  a  plaister  to  named  by  ScribpwM.LBmtti. 

iJf  Cw^  A<(tf.  t  71.  . 
ECCHY'MI A  {M&i.)  >»x»W^  horn  Ip,  weU,  and  xft^  ft^n- 

qanBi  goadMM.  «f  ih*  Imummm  or  Jiikiat,  as  well  in  afi-. 
Ainti  M  Jb  tl»  ■QiMdteKi  fiW.  Cm,  .d$  Hhrnomrnti^ 

4[ieitized  by  VjwV^TvrC 


'  EVI 

Jpkor.  1.  Si  Aa,  de  Meth.  Med,  1.  9,  c.  IS;  Gorr. 
Def,Med, 

EU'CLEA  {Bot.)  a  ^nut  of  plenti.  Class  22  Dioeda, 
Order  10  Dodecandrut. 

Generic  Character,  C^i.. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — Stam.  JUaments  thirteen  ;  anthert  erect.  — 
Fist,  germ  orate ;  ttylet  tif| ;  t^mat  obtuse. — Per. 
berry  globular ;  t»ed*  single. 

Species.   The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Emdea  race- 
MOM,  seu  PadtUf  Rmmd-leaTed  Euclea,  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
EUCOI'LIA  \Med.)  f^MAut,  from      well,  and  «mam,  the 

belly;  an  epithet  for  cherries,  as  good  for  the  belly.  Diot- 

cor,  1.  1,  c.  1. 

EU'COMIS  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  planU,  Class  6  Hexandria, 
Order  1  Mon<^ynia. 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  none. — Cob.  inferior. — Stau. 
Jitamentt  subulate.'— Rist.  germ  superior;  ttigma  simple. 
Fan.  ^Pp^  three-celled;  seob  many. 
i^Dcoley.  The  tpeciei  are  balbouii,  as  toe — Eacomi$  iMna, 
Mtellaria,  seu  Orcridia,  Dwarf  Eucomis,  Ac. 
EU'CRASY  {Med,)  an  agreeable  temperament,  a  suitable 
mixture  of  qualities  in  the  body,  that  tend  to  keep  it  in 
good  order. 

EUDICMETER  (M«cA.)  an  instrument  by  which  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical  ur  can  be 
ascertained. 

EUDO'XIANS  (Ecc.)  heretics  so  called  from  Eudoxus, 
their  ringleader,  who  held  impious  notions  reiipecting  the 
Son.    Epiphan.  Heer.  76 ;  Prate<A.  Dog.  Omn.  Heeret, 

EVE'CTICA  {Med.)  evectics,  that  part  of  phytic  which 
teaches  how  to  acquire  a  good  habit  of  body. 

SVEFCTION  of  the  moon  {Astron,)  one  of  her  most  consider- 
able irregulariUea,  caused  by  Uie  action  of  the  sun  upon  her. 
its  general  effect  is  to  dimmish  the  equation  of  the  centre 
at  me  syzyies,  and  to  increase  it  in  the  quadrature. 

E^VEN  number  {ArUh.)  a  number  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  without  a  fraction.— £iN»ify  even  nunUter, 
[vide  Evenly^ 

EVENINGS  {Archaol.)  the  delivery  at  even  or  night  of  a 

certain  portion  of  grass,  com,  &c  given  to  a  customary 

tenant,  who  performs  the  service  of  cutting,  mowing,  Ac. 

for  his  lord  gratuitously,  by  way  of  reward. 
E'VENLY  even  number  { Artth,)  that  which  may  be  divided 

by  4  without  a  remainder. — Evenly  odd  number,  that  which 

may  be.  divided  by  %  but  not  by  4,  without  a  remainder. 
BVE^T  {MiL)  mqdi  for.  the  vent  or  cavily  which  is  left 

in  cannon,  or  othw  fire-ums,  after  they  have  been  proved 

and  found  defective. 
BVE'RGETES  {Polit.)  iMnR,  from  U  and  yyw,  a  work ; 

a  title  signifying  as  mum  as  benefiwtor,  which  was  given 

to  several  of  the  Syrian  kings. 
fi^ERGREEN  {Bot.)  an  epithet  for  such  plants  as  retam 

their  verdure  throughout  the  year.— •Evergreen  Thorn,  the 

Metpilus  jMpacantha  of  Ldnnaius. 
£VEkLA'STING  {Bot.)  the  GnankaUum  of  Linnsus,  a 

shrub. — BverlasUng  Pea,  the  Lathyrut  tj^nettrU. 
EVERRI'CULUM  Qiech,)  a  fishinf-net,  similar  to  what  is 

now  called  the  drag>net. 
EUE'XIA  {Med.)  i^'m,  from  I»,  well,  and  ^,  habit;  a  good 

habit  of  body,  in  distinction  from  Cachexia.   Aret.  de 

Deui,  Morb.  1.  1,  c  16. 
EIPGEOS  {Med,)  an  epithet  apjrfied  sometimes  to  the  uterus 

and  sometimes  to  the  hymen. 
EUHARMO'NIA  (Mum.)  an  epithet  signifying  perfectly 

harmonious. 

EVrCTION  {Law)  a  recovery  of  lands,  Sec.  by  form  of 

E^VIDENCE  (Lau)  any  pn»of  by  tha  testimony  of  nMn,  or 
by  writings.   The  fbrmer  is  ctOed  panh  enolnwe.  It  is 
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called  evidence  because  thereby  the  point  in  issue  in  a  eaose 
to  be  tried  is  to  be  made  evident  to  the  jury.  Co.  Lit.  283. 
ECLE  (Meef.)        a  particular  sort  of  worm  that  is  bred  in 
ulcers. 

EU'LOGY  {Ecc.)  from  the  Greek  i^a^vm,  which  signifies 
benediction ;  is  a  term  used  in  the  Greek  church  either 
for  the  Eucharist  itself  or  for  the  consecrated  bread  which 
was  Meat  to  those  that  were  absent. 

EUNO'MIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  cen* 
tury,  so  called  from  one  Eunomius,  their  ringleader,  who 
maintained  that  Aiith  alone  was  sufficient  for  salvation  with- 
out good  works.  Ep^an.  Har.  75;  Theodoret.  Heer, 
Fab.  1.  4;  Hieron.  Adver.;  Baffin.  1.  2,  c.  67;  Boraw. 
Annal.  Ann.  356,  Ac 

EVOC ATI  {Ant.)  veteran  soldiers,  who  after  having  served 
their  time  entered  as  volunteers;  they  were  <mimrise 
called  Emeriti,    Veget,  1. 8,  c.  S ;  Itidor.  Or^,  1.  9,  c.  S. 

EVOCATIO  {Ant.)  a  reli^ous  ca«mony  obKrved  by  die 
Romans  at  the  commencement  of  a  siege,  when  Aey  in- 
voked the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place  to  come  over  to 
them;  for  which  reason  the  R«nans  would  not  lUlow  tbar 
tutelary  ddtiea  to  be  invoked  by  name,  that  they  might 
not  be  known.   Plin.  1.  28,  c.  2 ;  Macrob,  Sat,  I.  3,  c  9. 

EVOCA'TION  (Gram.)  a  figure  of  construction,  which  coa- 
sists  in  changing  the  third  person  into  the  first  or  second. 

EUCDIA  {Bot.)  the  Agathophyllum  of  Linnsus. 

EVCLVENT  (Geom.)  a  name  for  the  involute  or  curve 
resulting  from  the  evolution  of  a  curve,  in  distinction  fn»n 
the  evo^te  or  curve  supposed  to  be  open  or  evolved. 

E'VOLUTE  curve  {Geom.)  a  curve  described 
from  evolution,  as  Mr.  Huygens,  the  in- 
ventor, calls  it ;  if  a  thread  F  (5  M  be  wrapped 
or  wound  round  the  curve  B  C  F,  and  then 
unwound  agun,  the  point  M  will  describe 
the  curve  A  M  M,  which  is  the  involufe  ;  the 
curve  BC  F  is  the evolute,  the  part  M  C  of 
the  thread  bring  called  the  radnu  ^tke  m- 
luie, 

EVOLUTION  {Ariih.)  the  extraction  of  the  rooto  of  any 

power  as  opposed  to  involution. 
Evolution  {Mil.)  any  circuitous  or  complicated  movement, 

by  which  a  body  of  men  chan^  their  position  in  the  field. 
Evolution  {Geom.)  the  mftlding  or  opening  of  a  curve. 

[vide  Evolutel 

EVOXVULUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  CUus  5  PaOaniria, 
Order  4  Tetragynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cot. 
one-petalled. — Stau,  ^filamentt  five;  anthert  oblow^— 
PiST.  ^tfrm  globose ;  ttyla  four;  ttigma*  simpte.— na. 
a^le  ^obMC  1  ai^tary. 

Speciet,  The  species  are  annuals,  as  tbc—Evebmltu  mm- 
mulamu,  seu  eomvohuliu,  native  of  Jamaica.— J^oofaiilw 
alanouht,  Chickweed-leaved  Evolvulus,  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  Ac. 
EUONYMOFDES  (Bot,)  another  name  for  the  Cdatfnu  of 

Linnnus. 

EUO'NYMO  ttmilit  j^Bot,)  the  Caffia  arabica, 
EuoNTHvs  (Bot.)  ivtfrufMf,  1.0.  uulucky;  a  tree  so  called  be- 
cause it  kills  cattie.    Theoph,  Hitt,  Plant,  1.  3,  c  18; 
PUn.  1.  33,  c.  22. 
EuoNTuns,  m  the  Linnean  tyttem,  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5 
Pentandria,  Order  ]  Monogtfnia. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  pensiiM  five-parted. — Co^.petalt 
five. — 9iTAU,  JSamenit  five;  anthert  twin. — Ptsr.  germ 
acuminate;  short;  sdfinaacute.'—PBa. arpfufe suc- 
culent ;  >»edt  ovate. 

Speae*.  The  species  are  trees,  aa  the — Euomymut  Euro* 
peut.  Common  Spindle  Tne,-^Suonymitt  lat^bUm^ 
Broad-leaved  Spimlle  Tree,  native  of  Austria^Aio- 
ftyaiiu  vsmwoiMf  Wuted  ^odtei^^wei,  native  raf  As 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Carniola.  —  Euonjfuuu  atrv/mrptasut,  PuipleHSowered 
Spindle  Tree.  Clus.Hut.;  Dod,Pempt.i  Bauh.  Hist.; 
Bauh.  Pin.i  Ger.  Herb.}  Park.  Theat.t  Jtaii  Hut.j 
Toum.  Initit. 

EuoNTMus  is  alto  the  Ceanothat  aumieamu  of  limunu. 
EUPAllEA  (Bof.)  a  geniu  of  planti,  Chis5  PmUaubria, 
Order  1  Monogynia. 

Generic  Charifcier.  Cal.  perianA  6Te-leBvad<^-CoR.p«to2lr 
G.ve,'— St  AM.  ^amentt  five.— Pist.  Mrm  roiuduhj  ttjfie 
long ;  t^etna  simple.— Per.  Aerry  glwiilar ;  *etdi  many. 
Specie*.  TEe  single  species  is  the — Eapdna  a«o«u,  native 
of  New  Holland. 
£l7PAT(yRIA(Sof.)  the  Agrimomia  •upatwia  of  Ltnnieus. 
EUPATOROFDES  {Bot.)  another  name  for  the  GnapkaUim 
oS  Idnnaeiu. 

EUPATORIOPHA'LACRON  (Bot,)  the  EcUpta  erecta. 

EUFATOmUM  {Bot,)  tU^rif^,  a  plant  ao  called  from 
Mithridates,  sumamed  Eupator,  whwn  it  was  disco- 
vered. It  was  otherwise  called  Agrimonia*  and  was  reck* 
oned  good  for  complaints  in  the  liver.  Dioscor.  L  4,  c.  4 ; 
PUn,h  25,  c.  6;  Gal.  de  Simplic.  1. 6 ;  Oribat.  Med.  Col- 
lect. 1. 11 ;  Aet.  Tetrab.  c  I,  serm.  1 ;  Paul  j^gmet.  1.  7, 
c.  3. 

EupATORiuM,  in  the  Linnean  tystem,  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class  19  Sungenetia,  Order  1  Potygumia  jEfualis. 
Generic  Character,    Cal.  common  oblong.— Cor.  com- 
pound.—Stam.  ^/E^niMf^  fire;  anther*  oblong. — Pist. 
germ  small ;  it^te  filiform;  f^^gmof  slender.— Paa.  none; 
seeds  oblong. 

Species.    The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Eupatorium 
dalea,  sen  Dalea,  Shrubby  Hemp  Agrimony.— fupato- 
rium  tcandens,  seu  ConvzOf  Climbinjg  Hemp  Agrimony, 
native  of  Jamaica.— ^jpafonunt  amm.  White  Hemp 
Agrimony. — Eupatorium purpureum.  Purple  Hemp  Agri- 
mony.  Bauh.  Hist,  i  Bauh.  Pin.  t  Ger,  Htri* ;  PonL 
Tkeat.i  RaiiHitt.;  Toum,  In*t. 
Eupatorium  is  also  the  name  of  the  Bacchari*  ivoMia. 
^UPETSIA  (A7ff(/.)  tSxt^k,  from  Ik,  well,  and  tUrm,  to  di- 
gest ;  good  digestion. 
EUPETALOS  {^ftn.)  a  predous  stone  of  four  colours, 

fiery,  blue,  vermillion,  and  green.    Plin.  1. 15,  c.  SO. 
ECPHEMl'SMUS  {Rhet.)  i<^,/*.r/t.«(.  a  figure  of  speech 
whereby  a  harsh  word  is  exchanged  for  one  that  is  unoffend- 
ing, w  Euraenides  for  the  Furies.    QfiintiL  L  9,  c.  2; 
Demet.Eloc.fm. 
:BCPH0'NIA  (Bhet.)  Ufmm^  from  Ic,  good,  and  sound 
euphony,  otherwise  called  ivpi^,  a  graceful  sound,  or 
jnioioth  flow  of  words.    QutnfiV.1.  l,c.5;  Arittid.  wifi  Jii^. 
iriM.',  EutttOh-  ad  Horn.  IL 1.  U,  p.  852. 
EUPHO'HBIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Qass  XX  Dodecan- 
driOf  Order  S  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  C a*. perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  petals 
four«— S'tam.  ^lament*  filiform;  anthers  twin.— Fist. 
germ  rounjish ;  stales  three ;  et^pna  obtUML— F«b.  eaj>- 
tuU  roundish *eed*  solitary. 

SpecU*.  The  spt^cis*  9xe  muatly  annual&  as^Euphor^ 
atUifuorum,  »eu  THhymalus,  TrianguIA  Spurge,  native 
of  the  East  hadXea.— •Euphorbia  ner^fulia,  Ligulariat  seu 
ElaeaUe,  Olander-leavTid  Spurge,  n^tve  of  the  East  In- 
dies, SiC— Euphorbia  hi.'ta,  seu  Esuh,  Creeping  Hairy 
Spurge,  native  of  both  Indies.— £upAor£/a  chamatjfce, 
seu  Chanuujfcet  donated  AiMual  Spurge,  native  of  the 
South  of  £urope^£K«A0i^  P«f^*  Purple 

Spuive,  native  of  .the  SoiMh  <«  Fraa^.  But  the— £u- 
jMtor&i«iBCN/iMte,Three4pikcd  &nii:ge.j»tive  ef  AralHa, 
and  the— £i(nMsa  mtacmka.  Scaly  l^nirn,  native  of 
the  Cue  of  Good  Hope,  am  >hrHba<  Cim»^  Hiit.  t 
Dod.  Pempt.t  Bawk.HM.^  Bash,  Pin./.Ger.  Herkg 
Park.  Thittt.  Bot.  /  Ran  Hitt.  t  T<mm.  SnO- 
EoPBOUSA  ia  abo  the  Cymmehmm  vimuak^ 
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EUPHO'RBII  arbor  (Bot.)  the  Cactus  Pennianut. 
EUPHO'RBIUM  (Bof.)  another  name  for  the  fiwJMff. 
EUPHO'RIA  {Bat.)  another  name  for  the  SaOaUi, 
EUPHRASIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  14  Z)m^^ 
mia.  Order  S  Angiospennia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
petaUed^STAU.^mmff  four;  anther*  two-lobed.— 
Fist,  germ  orate ;  «ty/e  filiform ;  stigma  (rfMuse. — Pu. 
capsule  ovate-oblong ;  seed*  numerous. 
Speaes.  The  species  are  annuals,  as  the — Euphrasia  Odo' 
nitett  Bartsia,  seu  OdoniteSt  J3ieA  Eyebright. — Euphrasia 
limfoliot  seu  Com,  Flax-leaved  Eyebright,  native  of 
France. — Euphrasia  viscosa,  seu  Pedicuiaris,  Clammy 
Eyebright,  native  ctf  Frovt/actu— Euphrasia  affidnaU*, 
Common  EyebrighL  Dodi  P^^.  t  Bauh.  Hist, ;  Bauh, 
Pin. J  Gen  Herb./  Park,  Theia.  Bot.f  Rati  Hitt.^ 
Toum.  Intt. 

EvpHRATiA  is  also  the  JSofisss  vmcoss  of  Lumaeui. 
EUPHRO'SYNUM  {Bat.)   another  name  for  the  herb 
Bugloss. 

EUPNCE'A  {Med.)  ijW,  flmn  Iv,  weU,  and       to  breathe; 

an  easy  respiration. 
EUPORI'STA  {Med.)  medicines  easily  prepared. 

EUROPE'E  {Bot.)  vide  Veronica. 

EUROTIAS  {Min.)  a  precious  stone,  bhwk,  as  with  a  kind 

of  mould  upon  it.   Plin.  1.  37,  c.  10. 
EURY'A  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  phmts,  Chm  11  Dadecandria, 
Order  1  Mmogynia, 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  Cor, 

petals  five. — Stav.  ^filaments  thirtera;  anthers  upright. 

— Pist.  germ  supenor ;        subulate ;  *t^$Hat  three.— 

Pbr.  cawttle  globular ;  mus  muty. 
Species.   The  single  species  is  ibe-^Emya  Japomea,  seu 

Fisaiakit  nadve  of  Japan. 
EURYA'NDRIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Chua  18  Pefymt- 
driUf  Order  3  Trigynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.  —  CoR. 
petal*  three. — Stah.  Jibtment*  many ;  anther*  twin. — 
Pist.  germ  ovate ;  three ;  stigmtis  twOd — 'PwM.  Jcl- 
licles  three ;  seeds  some. 

Species.   The  single  weciea  is  the — Euryandria  scandau, 
native  of  New  Caledonia. 
EURYTHMIA  {Bhet.)  a  sracefol  proportion  and  carriage 

of  the  body,  particularfy  in  applicaUon  to  an  omtor. 

QHiftfaf.1.  l.cia 
EURFTHMY  {Archit.)  the  exact  proportion  between  all  the 

parts  of  a  bmlding.    Vitruv.  I.  1,  c.  2. 
EuRiTHMT  {Med.)  a  good  disposition  of  the  pulse.   Gaf.  dc 

jm.  Puis.  1. 1,  c.  9 ;  Gorr.  DeSn.  Med. 
EU^ATHES  {Med.)  tSr*ti,u  from      well,  and  Ti^,  to 

stand,  constant  and  regular;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 

seasons  and  to  diseases. 
EUSTAOTHIANS  {Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth 

century,  so  called  afler  one  Eustathius,  a  bishop  in  Ar- 
menia, who,  und^  pretence  of  greater  purity  and  severity, 

introduced  many  irregularities.   Epiphan.  Her.  40. 
EUSTO'MACHUS  {Med.)  Uffj^xt,  an  epithet  for  a  eood 

state  of  the  stomach ;  also  for  the  food  that  is  proper  for  it. 
EU'STYLE  {Archit.)  tlrvAn,  from  w,  well,  and  niAaf,  a  pillar; 

a  term  for  a  building  wherein  the  pillars  are  |dacea  at  a 

convenient  distance.    Vitruv.  1.  S,  c.  2. 
EUTHA'NASY  {Med.)  liUme-m,  a  soft  and  quiet  death. 
EUrrHIA  iMus.)  a  term  in  the  Greek  music. 
EUTY'CHIANS  (£cc.)  asectof  heretics  in  the  fifth  oeMury^ 

called  after  their  ringleader,  one  Eutychus,  who  nam* 

tained,  among  other  tfamss,  that  the  fleth  of  Chriltwaaiiot 

lilM  oan>  Baron.  AnnM.  Aim.  448. 
EWA^GIUK  i^Archaol.)  toll  paid  for  water  carriage. 
EWE  {Hutbmd.)  the  female  of  the  ibeepb 
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Bions,  aa — jEjc  poiifttetot  »•  e-  from  sometfamg  done  after- 
wards ;  asy  an  ftc  poitjiuto  hwr,  or  a  law  which  operates 
upon  a  subject  not  liabte  to  it  at  the  time  the  low  was 
niade. — Ex  mero  motu,  words  ased  in  a  citarter,  signifymg 
that  thej>rince  does  it  of  his  good  wiil  and  pleasure. — Ex 
ffidOf  i.  e.  by  Tirtue  of  Mie^  office ;  signifying  the  power 
apCTson  possesses  of  6eki^  certain  things  by  virtoe  of  his 
(Ace ;  aa  the  ex  ^do  mfornaations  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  which  be  files  m  qgidot  i.e.  by  virtae  of  his  office, 
without  appfying  to  the  court  permission. — Ex  parley 
i.  e.  partial,  or  of  one  party;  as  an  ex  parte  connmission  in 
Chancery  takes  out  and  executed  by  one  party  only.— £x 
parte  talis,  a  writ  that  lies  for  a  bailiff  or  receiver,  who 
naving  auditors  assigned  to  take  his  account,  wmot  obtain 

.  of  them  reasonaUe  allowance,  but  is  cast  into  prison. 
jF.  AT.  A  139.  . 

EXACEUBA'NTES  (Med.)  remitting  fevers. 
.EXA'CTION  {Lmt})  wrong  done  by  an  officer,  or  by  one 
who  under  c<doiir  of  office  takes  more  than  what  the  law 
allows.  Between  Extortion  and  Exaction  there  is  this  dif- 
feraice :  that  in  the  former  case  the  officer  extorts  more 
than  his  due,  when  something  is  due  to  him;  and  in  the 
latter  case  he  exacts  what  is  net  his  due,  when  nothing  is 
due  to  him.    Co.  Lit.  368. 

EXA'CTOR  Regi$  {Ltm)  the  KiBg»«  exactor,  or  collector  of 
taxes ;  also,  sometimes  taken  for  the  sheriff*.  Li6er  Niger 
Scare,  par.  I,  c.  ult. 

E'XACUM  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  4  Telrandria, 
Order  1  Monogifliia. 

Gtturic  Character.  Ckx.. perianth  fbnr-leaved.— Con.  one- 
mtalled.-^STAM<  filaments  four ;  anthers  roundish. — 
VIST,  germ  roundish;  jf^e  filiform;  stigma  headed.— 
Per.  cattle  roundish ;  seeds  numerous. 

Species.   The  species  are  mostly  annual,  as  iSxe—Exacum 
Alhau,  seu  Centauram,  naUve  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.— jBxacum  nscosum,  seu  Genttanaf  native  of  die 
Canary  Islands,  &c. 
ExACUH  is  also  the  Gentiana  JUiJimnis. 
EXA'G^UM  {Ant.)  ((my'*",  a  kind  of  standard  weight. 

Suidas. 

EXAGOtiA  {Ant.)  r^ywyie,  the  exportation  or  carrying  of 
goods  outward-bound.    Fest.  de  Verb*  Sign. 

EX^'RESIS  {Surg.)  ^(c^k,  the  act  of  taking  away  or 
dnwine  out  of  the  body  things  hurtful  to  it. 

EXAGGERA.TION  (Rket.)  a  fi|^re  whereby  the  orator  en- 
larges or  heightens  things,  making  them  appear  more  than 
they  really  are. 

EXA'LMA  (Med.)  ff|«>^,  a  starting  out,  from  lii?^xtt,  to 
leap  out ;  a  term  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  the  starting  of 
the  vertebrae  out  of  their  places.    Hmpocrat.  de  Attic. 

EXALTA'TION  (Astrol.)  an  essential  dignity  of  a  planet, 
next  in  virtue  to  being  in  its  own  house. 

Exaltation  (Chem)  an  operation  by  whicha  thing  is  raised 
fi>  a  higher  de^ee  of  virtue,  or  an  increase  or  the  prin- 
cipal property  m  any  body. 

Exaltation  oftke  Cross  {Ecc.)  vide  Cross. 

EXAMBLO'MA  {Med.)  and  Examidosisy  iXif*0\i,[Mt, 
(8A««o-i(,  from  «|i*(8A«#,  to  miscarry;  an  abortion. 

EXAMINERS  (Law)  two  officers  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy, 
who  are  appoitrted,  on  oath,  to  examine  witnesses  on  either 
aide. 

EXAMPLE  {RhH.)  an  imperfect  kind  of  induction  or  areu- 
mentation,  whereby  it  is  proved  that  a  thing  which  has 
lM|^»eoed  on  some  odier  occaaiomt,  will  happen  on  the 
'present  one. 

EXANASTOMO^S  {Anat.)  vide  Aneafomom. 

EXA'NGUIOUS  {Anat.)  from  exangms;  or  «x.  privMiTe, 
and  tanguit,  Mood ;  Uoodlesa,  an  e^iithet  far  the  btmei  and 
cartilages  whith      Ae  tAxite  parti  of  the  body. 

EXAfMNUAL  ROtL  {Lam)  «  toD,  Jn  whteb  ftm  that 


eovM  Mtht  levied,  end  bad  debts,  were  formeriy  entered, 
that  they  might  be  annually  read  over  to  the  »hen%  to  aee 
if  any  thing  could  not  be  recovered.  Hale.  Sher^ 
Acc.  67. 

EXANTHE'MATA  {M^d.)  pustules  that  break  out  on  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  body.  Hippocral.  Epid.  1.  6,  4"  Gat, 
Comm.  %  &c.\  Cels.  1.5,  c.  38;  MarceU.  de  Medicanu 
c.  18 ;  Orihas.  de  Morh.  Curat.  1,  S,  c.  21 ;  Act.  de  Metk, 
Mk^  l.I,  c.30;  Gorr.  Def.Med.s  Foes.  (Econom. 

ElAKTHRCmA  {Med.)  firom  J{and  a  man,  i.  & 

without  the  faculties  of  a  man ;  a  species  of  mdancholj' 
madness,  in  which  the  patient  fancies  himself  a  brute. 

EXARA'GMA  {Surg.)  from  t^xfirTM,  to  break;  a  fracture. 
Gal.  Exeg.  Hippoc.  Vocab.t  Pandrd.  Notit,  Dig.  /«m. 
(keiiUni.  c.  I. 

EXA^MA  {Med.)  from  to  fift  up  ;  an  elevated 

tumour.  Huipocrat.  E^.  I.  4 ;  Foes.  QBconom.  Hippocrat. 

EXA'RSIO  {Med.)  an  mtemperature  from  heat,  attended 
with  diyness. 

EXARTHREIMA  {Med.)  from  •1«pr«*',  to  suspend;  an  amu- 
let or  charm  hung  round  the  ueA. 

EX  ARTHROSIS  {Surg.)  from  I'^MflF^*,  to  put  out  of  joint; 
a  dislocation  or  lunation. 

EX  ARTICULATION  {Surg.)  the  diq'ointing  or  putting  out 
of  joint. 

EXAUCTORATIO  {Ant.)  a  partial  discharge  from  mili- 
tary service  in  the  K(HDan  army,  in  distinction  from  the 
missio,  which  was  a  full  discharge.  Tadt.  Annal.  \.  1, 
c.  36 ;  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sever,  c.  52 ;  Tertullian.  de  Corm, 
Milit.  c.  I ;  l.fi,  c.  S;  Vlp.ff,  de  as  qui  not,  in  j&m. 

tit.«,  1.  2. 

EXCAMBIATOTES  iArcheeol.)  exchangers  of  land,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  what  we  now  call  brokers. 

EXCA'MBIUM  {Com.)  Exchange. 

EXCATHI'SMA  {Med.)  vide  Semicupium. 

EXCELLENCY  {Polit.)  a  tiUe  now  given  to  embassadon, 
commandera,  and  to  other  persons  not  entitled  to  that  of 
highness. 

EXCE'NTRIC  (Grout.)  an  epithet  for  such  figures  as  circles, 
spheres,  &c.  not  hanng  die  same  centre.  , 

Excentric  Cirde  {Attron.)  or  the  exeentric,  otherwise  called 
the  deferent,  a  circle  in  uie  Ptolemaic  system,  which  was 
the  orbit  itself  that  the  planets  were  supposed  to  describe 
round  the  earth.  It  is  now  supposed  that  the  planets 
describe  elliptic  orbits  round  the  sun. — Excentric  Circle,  in 
modem  astronomy,  is  the  circle  described  from  the  centre 
of  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  with  half  the  greatest  axis  as  a 
radius;  or  it  is  the  cirde  that  circumscribes  the  eHipUc 
orbit  of  the  planet.— £r«nir/(;  Anomalyj  or  Antmaly  of 
the  Centre,  vide  Astronomi^.— Excentric  place  of  a  Plana  ia. 
its  orbit  is  the  heliocentnc  place,  or  that  place  in  whid!i  it 
appears  as  seen  from  the  sun. — Excentric  Phca  in  the  Ecliptic 
is  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  which  the  planet  is  referred  aa 
viewed  from  the  sun.  This  coincides  with  the  heliocentric 
lonritude.— £rcCTi(rtt:  Egvation,  in  ancient  astronomy,  is  an 
angle  made  bv  a  line  drawn  ftom  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
with  another  fine  drawn  from  th«  centre  of  the  excentric 
Hits  Is  the  same  with  the  Pros^t^E^'^'areeis.  [vide  Equatiom. 
the  Centre'} 

ExcENTitTciTY  {Gcom.)  the  distsuc*  between  the  centres  of 
two  (^rdes  or^phbretf  not  havitfg  the  same  centre. 

ExcENTRTcrr^  {Astrm.)  m  the  Ptolemaic  syslerii  is  that 
part  of  die  line  of  the  Apsides  l^ng  betweea  the  oeabre  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  Excentric,  i  e.  die  dbtaace  between 
the  centK  of  a  planet  and  Uie  centre  tsS  the  e8rth.~JSkcen- 
Md^t  in  modem  aitroaomyi  is  the  distance  batwaen  tha 
oentie  oftlieB%se,  te.  between  the  sun  and  the  centis 
oftheExoentrie^  tv^da  jlriroiMmy}  This  »  callad  Siosle 
„  Staple  B««««.,.  i. 
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Exceotridiy,  which  if  the  dutanee  between  Ae  twe  Fod  of 
^  dw  ElliMe,  and  is  equal  to  twice  Excentricitjr. 
EXCE'PTIO  (Ant.)  Exception,  •  bar,  or  prerention,  by 
-  -which  the  d^budaat  Mops  ^  action  from  gmng  directly 
to  a  sentence  or  condemnation.    Cic.  de  Sn,  Bhet,  1. 2> 
C.90;  PaM,UL  de  Except,  t  Sigon.dt  Indie.llt  c.  SI. 
EXCETTION  {tan)  a  stop  or  stay  to  an  acdon,  consisting 
.  either      a  deirial  of  the  matter  allied  in  bar  to  liie 
action ;  or,  in  Chancery,  of  what  is  alleged  a^rrat  the  suf- 
ficiency of  an  answer,  &c.    Exceptions  are  distin^ished 
into  dilatory  and  perertvplory.    Bract.  1.  S,  tract  5;  Co. 
LU.AtJi  1  Lev-  287 ;  Cro.  M.  244. 
Exception,  in  Scotch  law,  is  equivalent  to  D^enee.  Excep- 
t'to  Rei  Judicata  is  an  Exception  or  defence  that  the 
matter  has  been  adjudged  in  another  court  or  country, 
and  the  judgment  carried  into  effisct. 
Exception  (Mea.)  the  embodying  or  mixing  of  dry  powders 

with  any  sort  of  moisture. 
EXCE/PTIVE   PROPOSITION  (Log.)    any  proposition 
which  contains  some  particle  of  exception ;  as  but,  uniess, 
&c. 

EXCE'SS,  Spherical  (Trigon.)  is  the  excess  of  the  sum  of 
th»  three  angles  t€  my  ^erical  triangle  above  two  right 

angles.' 

BXCHA'NGE  (tow)  Excambium.  1.  The  King's  Exchange, 
or  the  place  appointed  br  the  King  for  the  exdiange  of 
plate  or  bullion  for  the  King's  coin,  &c.  There  were  for- 
meriy  divers  such  places,  but  now  (here  is  only  one, 
namely,  the  Mint,  in  the  Tower.  S.  Any  cmitract  or 
Agreement  whereby  persons  or  things  are  exchanged  one 
ibranodier;  bb— Exchange  of  Lands  or  Tenements,  a  mu- 
tual gsent  of  equal  interest  in  lands,  the  one  in  coosidera- 
,  tion  of  the  other,  which  is  used  peculiarty  in  our  comnaon 
law  fw  that  compensation  which  the  wairantor  mnst  make 
to  the  warrantee,  value  for  value,  if  the  land  wamuited  be 
recwrered  from  the  warrantee,  llie  word  £jKAafi|ge,  when 
taken  by  itsdf,  applies  appropriateljr  to  this  case  in  law : 
it  is,  however,  applied  to  ouier  things,  as  Exchange  of 
Church  Livhgt,  &c 

BxcuANOB  (Com.)  1.  The  trucking  or  bartering  one  thing 
for  another.  2.  The  giving  a  sum  of  money  in  one  place 
to  be  repaid  in  another,  par  pro  pari,  value  for  value, 
According  to  the  sundry  species  of  coins  current.  This  was 
called  Cambio  commune,  or  Common  Exchange,  when  coin 
was  exchanged  for  coin,  in  distinction  from  Camhio  reale, 
«r  Real  Exchange,  when  moneys  were  paid  to  the  ex- 
changer,  and  bills  were  drawn  without  naming  the  roecies, 
but  according  to  the  value  of  the  several  coins,  [viae  Bili 
of  Exchange'] — Exchange  Brokers  are  men  who  act  between 
one  merchant  and  another  in  the  business  of  Exchange. 
3.  Exchange  also  stands  for  the  rate  at  which  one  coin  is 
«xchangea  for  another,  which  depends  upon  the  balance  of 
trade  and  the  political  rdations  which  subsist  between  two 
countries.  4.  The  phwe  where  merchants  aaeet  to  nego- 
tiate bills  and  traBsaot  all  other  business. 

£xcBAMGE  (Ar^.)  m  the  finding  i^at  quantity  of  the 
money,  of  one  place  is  equid  to  a  given  sum  of  another,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  course  of  exdunge. — Course  o^  Ex- 
iikamges  is  the  current  price  betmxt  two  places,  which  is 
alwi^  fluctuating  and  unsettled.— jlrMroffon  of  Exchange 
i»  »  cidcul^ion  of  the  exchwiges  of  difierent  places,  to  dis- 
«»rer  which  is  the  most  profitable,    {vide  A^Uration] 

SXCHANQS  (Jtfit)  1.  Eaekamge  qf  Prieomrty  the  act  of 
giving  up  men  on  both  sldea,  npim  certain  conditions 
eigeeed  to  by  th«  ooBtendlng  fttkis  2.  Enhange  ie^uem 
oj^ers,  wHo  remove  from  on*  v^ment  te  anotheiv  or 
^em  full  to  hidf  on-,  fin  whidi  a  couideralieD  k  usually 
ginn,  called  the  f^^rawf^ 

EXCHA'NGERS  (Com.)  those  who  tnuumit  mwwji' to 
fitreiga  partsby  bub  QfexolwDge,  Ac 


EXCHE^QUER  (£mv)  fa  lAttn  so«Mti«m,  hi  old  French 
teschouierf  the  place  <»  office  where  the  Kioe'i  cadi  is 
kept  and  paid,  properly  called  the  recapt  of  the  Excbe- 
qiMr. — Exchequer  Comrt,  a  court  of  record,  in  whidi  tSl 
causes  relating  to  the  crown  revenue  are  detennined.  It 
is  governed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  and  three  other  Barons,  who  are  the  sover^pi 
auditors  of  England,  and  the  judges  of  the  court.  Tne 
pren^ative  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  also  goes  b^ 
this  name. — Black'Book  of  the  Exch^uer,  a  book  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  emtaining  a  full  account 
of  this  court,  its  officers,  &c. 

EXCHE'QUERED  {Lata)  a  colloquial  term  for  one  who  ia 
summoned  before  the  court  of  Exchequer  to  answer  any 
chame. 

EXCFPULUM  {Chem.)  a  chemical  receiver. 

EXCI'SE  {Laro)  an  inland  imposition  paid  sometimes  on  the 

consumption  of  ^te  commodity,  or  frequently  upon  ita 

retail  SEue  which  immediately  precedes  the  consumption. 
EXCrSION  {BiM.)  in  the  scripture  sense,  is  the  cutting  olT 

a  person  from  tfae  number  of  his  community,  as  a  punisb> 

ment  fbr  his  sins. 
EXCITABI'LITV  (Med.)  tmd  Excitement,  terms  of  modem 

use ;  the  first,  to  denote  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  admit 

of  an  increased  action ;  the  latter  the  state  of  increased 

action.   The  causes  which  produce  this  increase  of  action 

are  called  exciting  causes. 
EXCLAMATIOJJ  {Rhet.)  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  any 

jpassion  of  the  mind  is  expressed.    Qvide  Ecphonesis^ 
EXCLUS  A  (Law)  or  Exclusagitoitf  a  sluice  for  water ;  and 

the  payment  to  the  lord  for  me  use  of-such  a  sluice.  Mom, 

Angl.  torn.  1 ,  p.  S9B,  &c. 
EXCLU'SIONERS  {Polit.)  a  name  siven  to  those  members 

of  parliament,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  U,  were 

for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  auccession  ta 

the  dirone. 

EXCLUSCRIUM  {Med,)  a  medicine  which  causes  abortloa. 
EXCCE'C  A'RI  A /Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S2  i7to«c»» 
Orders  Triandrta. 

Geaeric  Character.   Cal.  ament  cyllndric.— Cok.  nonet-* 
SvAW.  filametUs  tiiree;  anthers  roundish.— Pi8T.  germ 
roundish ;  st^es  three ;  stigma  silnple.  —  p£R.  oerrjf 
smooth ;  see^  solitary. 
Species.   The  species  is  a  shrub,  as  the — Excoecaria  Agt^  , 
locha,  seu  Arbor  excoecaris,  native  of  Tongatabu. 
EXCOMMUNICATION  (LamJ  Excommunicatio,  an  eccle- 
siastical censure,  which  ia  divided  into  the  greater  and  the 
less ;  the  former  excluding  a  person  from  uie  communion 
of  the  church,  and  the  company  of  the  faithful  altogether  ; 
the  latter  excluding  him  only  from  the  comi^union  of  the 
church. 

EXCOMMUNICATO  capiendo  {Laro)  a  writ  directed  to  * 
the  sheriff  for  the  apprehension  of  one  who  stands  obsti- 
nately excommunicated  forty  days. — Excommunicato  ddi- 
berando,  a  writ  to  the  under  sheriff  for  the  delivery  of  an 
excommunicated  person  out  of  prison. — Excommunicato 
recipiendo,  a  writ  whereby  excommunicated  persons,  who 
have  been  uriawfhily  delivered  from  prison  before  they 
have  given  caution  to  obey  the  authonty  of  the  church 
are  commanded  to  besought  after  and  retaken.  JF*.  M  B- 
62;  Ree.  Ong.  37. 

EXCORIA'TION  {Surg.)  the  robbing  off  or  fretting  ftway 
the  skin  from  any  part  of  the  body; 

EXCORTICATION  {Bot.)  the  stripping  a  tree  of  Ito  bark. 

BXGREMBOTA  {Anal.)  wlialever  is  evacuated  from  th* 
animal  body  after  digotion.  RugZ  Epket.  d»  Appdlhim 
part,  Cam.Aimt.  1. 1,  c.S6;  Act^deUrin.  c.5. 

BXCRE'SCBNCE  {Surg.)  from  ex,  and  cretco,  to  grow ;  any 
pretemrtund  formation  of  fleih  on  any  partj^  the  body. 
•..w«rl,we..&e.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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EXCREl'A  IMed.)  and  Betenia,  fluidi  throwa  out  or  re- 
tained in  the  body. 

EXCREmON  {Med,)  the  act  of  Mparating  and  voiding 
excremendtioui  humouri  from  the  atimenti  and  man  m 
blood. 

KXCU'BI^  (Ant.)  the  watches  and  guarc^  kept  in  the  day 
by  the  Romau,  in  distinction  from  vtgiliat  which  were 
kept  by  night.  Isidor,  Oris.  1. 9*  c.  3 ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn. 
1. 9,  T.  159 ;  ScheL  in  Polyb.  apud  Gnsv.  The*.  Antiq.  Rom. 
torn.  10. 

EXCULPATION,  LeUen  of{taa)  a  warrant  in  the  Scotch 
iaw  to  an  ofender  indicted  for  ciUng  witneasea  in  hia  own 
defence. 

EXCU'RSION  {.Astron,)  another  word  for  Elongation,  [vide 
Elongation'l — A  circle  of  Excursion  is  a  leuer  circle  paral- 
lel to  the  ecliptic,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it  that  the 
excursions  of  the  planeta  towards  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic 
may  be  included  within  them,  being  usually  fixed  at  10 
degrees. 

EXCUSATI  (Ant.)  an  epithet  for  slaves  who,  haying  taken 
refuge  in  a  church,  obtained  pardon  from  their  masters, 
who  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  pass  over  their  of- 
fence.  Greg,  Turon.  Hist.  1 5,  c.  3. 

E^EAT  {Ecc.)  a  term  employed  in  the  permission  which  a 
bUhop  pants  to  a  priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

EXECHEBRCVNCHOS  {Med.)  ilw^t^x.'i'  an  epithet  for 
one  having  a  prominent  fif^VXi^t  or  throat.  Hij^pocrat.  de 
Art.  Sr  Gal.  Com. 

EXECHEGLITTOS  {Med.)  iltx*V^Tt,  an  epitliet  fur  one 
having  promineot  buttocks. 

EXECUTION  (Law)  signifies  generally  the  last  perform- 
ance of  an  act  by  a  judicial  writ,  grounded  on  Uie  judg- 
ment of  the  court  from  which  It  issues ;  particularly  the 
obtaining  possession  of  any  thin^  recovered  b^  judgment 
of  law. — Prero^ive  Execution  is  an  execution  for  the 
kin^B  debt,  which  is  always  (weferred  before  any  other 
execnUoD. 

Execution  {Mil.)  the  plunder  and  waste  of  a  country 
where  the  inhabitants  refuse  to  subnut  to  the  terms  im- 
posed  upon  them. 

EXECUTIONE  facienda  in  Withemamium  (Late)  vide 
Replevin.— Executione  JudicH,  a  writ  directed  to  the  judge 
in  an  inferior  court  to  do  execution  upon  a  judgment 
therein.   F.  N.  B.  20 ;  Nero  Nat.  Brev.  43. 

EXE'CUTIVE  {Polit.)  an  epithet  signifying  capable  of  exe- 
cuting, is  particularly  applied  to  that  branch  of  the  ^o- 
vernment  which  is  invested  with  die  power  of  executing 
the  functions  of  governing  the  state.  In  all  monarchical 
states  tliis  power,  called  by  distinction  ths  Executive  pouerf 
rests  in  the  prince. 

EXE'CDTOR  (Lato)  a  person  nominated  by  a  testator  to 
•     take  care  and  see  hu  will  and  testament  executed. — Exe- 
cutor de  son  Tort,  &c.  of  or  to  his  own  wrong ;  an  exe- 
cutor who  takes  upon  him  the  office  of  an  executor  by  in- 
trusion, not  being  constituted  thereto  by  the  testator. 

EXE'CUTORY  {Law)  an  epithet  for  what  belongs  to  an 
execution.  An  executory  estate  is,  where  an  estate  created 
by  deed,  or  fine,  is  to  be  afterwards  executed  by  entry, 
livery,  writ,  &c.;  leases  fw  years,  rents,  annuiues,  &c. 
are  called  inheritances  executory  s  an  executory  devise  is  the 
devise  of  a  future  interest, 

BXEGE'SIS  {Lit.)  an  explication  of  words,  or  an 

elucidation  of  sentences. 

ExBOKSia  numerosa  et  Unealis  {Math.)  a  term  used  by  Vieta 
for  the  numeral  or  lineal  aolution  of  the  extraction  of 
roots  out  of  adfected  equations. 

EXEGETES  {Ant.)  \%<r^itnt,  fi-om  ilvyM^,  to  explain ;  an 
interpreter  of  the  laws  and  religious  rites  among  the  Athe- 
nians, Phi.  de  Lieg,  1.  6 ;  iHmotth,  cont.  Emrg^i  Theo- 
fihnut,  Chara^^  c;  (7;  Poll.  Onm,  ].  9|  wgn,  IS*,  &«. 


EXELCCVSIS  {Med.)  vide  Exukeratio. 

EXEIXilY'SMOS  {Med.)  Sbamr*/^,  from  tamiit,  to  drsv;  ft 
depressure  of  the  bones.   Gal.  Def.  Med, 

EXEMPUITCATION  {Lam)  a  duplicate,  or  copy  of  let- 
ters patent,  taken  from  the  oirolled  originals. 

EXENlPLIFICATIONE  {Law)  a  writ  granted  for  the  ex- 
emplifying an  original.   Reg,  Orig.  290. 

EXE/MPT  {Mil.)  a  f  reach  term  for  an  officer  in  the  naidsr 
who  commands  in  the  absence  of  the  o^tun  and  Imo^ 
tenant. 

EXEMPTION  {Lam)  a  privilege  to  be  firee  fiwn  service  or 
appearance,  as  knights,  cler^rmen,  &c.  are  exempt  firom 
appearmg  at  county  court  by  statute,  &c.  . 

EXEMPTS  {PciU.)  persons  originally  so  called  from  being 
exempted  from  certain  services,  or  entitled  to  particaUtf- 
privileges.  The  Exftis  of  St.  James  derive  their  name 
from  the  exempts.  In  France  tliere  were  three  classes — 
Exempts  det  gardes  du  corps,  belon^ng  to  the  body 
gtiflr<i-—  KxetHjyts  du  ban  et  arrtire  ban,  persons  exempt 
from  that  service,  2iaA~Exempts  des  MarechaustSes,  those 
belonging  to  the  Marshalsea,  who  were  exempt  firom  all 
taxes,  &c. 

EX&NNIUM  (Archaol.)  or  Exhenium,  a  gift  or  present; 

more  properly  a  new  year's  ^fi. 
E'XERCISE  {Mil.)  the  {iracbce  of  all  military  movemenU 

and  use  of  t7rms,  by  which  a  soldier  is  instructed  how  to 

carry  himself  fn  the  field,  and  on  duty. 
EXERGA'SIA  (Hhet.)  a  figure  of  speech,  by  which  the 

same  thing  is  repea»*ed  in  ^ferent  terms. 
EXE'RGUE  {Numis.)  a  term  among  medalists  denoting  the 

liUle  space  around  anu  without  tbe  work  or  figures  of  a 

medal  for  an  inscription, 
EXFOUATION  {Surg,)  from  ^^oUo,  to  shed  the  leaf;  lh« 

scaling  oS,  or  aeparation  of  a  t^«ad  piece  of  bone  m  the 

form  m  a  leaf  or  scale. 
EXFOUATI'VUM  (Surg.)  from  ej^Wwv  K>  »hed  the  leaf; 

an  instrument  for  rasping  a  bwe,  so  as  tff  dMn  it  from  all 

exfoliations. 

EXFREDIA'RE  {An^ael,)  to  break  the  peace. 

EX  gratu  querela  {Law)  a  writ  iriiich  lies  for  one  wfro  is  kot 

from  the  possession  of  his  lands  and  tenements  by  i*be  oe- 

visor's  heirs,  who  enters  and  detains  them  from  him. 
EXHALATION  {Nat,)  a  fooie,  or  vapour,  which  rises  out 

of  the  earth.  ^  j 

EXHAU'STED  Receiver  (Pneum.)  a  glass,  or  other  vessel,  | 

applied  on  the  plate  of  an  air  pump,  to  extract  the  air 

out  of  it  by  the  action  of  the  pump. 
EXHAU'STIONS  {Math.)  or  the  method  of  Exhautttoms,  s 

mode  of  demonstration  founded  on  the  principle  of  ex* 

hausting  a  quantity  by  continually  taking  away  certam 

parts  of  it, 

EXHI'BIT  (Law)  a  term  used  in  a  suit  of  Chancery,  when 
a  deed  or  other  writing  is  exhibited  to  be  proved  by  wit- 
nesses, and  the  examiners  or  comroisrioners  ol^fy  on 
the  back,  that  it  was  shown  to  such  or  such  persons  at 
their  examination,  which  is  called  an  exhibit, 

EXHIBITION  {Law)  in  tiie  Scotch  law  is  an  action  for 
compdling  the  production  of  writings.  4  < 

ExHlBiXloir  (£ce.)  m  allowance  for  meat  and  drink  wliidi 
was  customary  among  the  rdigious  appropriates  of 
churches,  who  usually  made  it  to  the  dependii^  vicar; 
wh»ce  the  beneQu:tioBs  now  settied  Sor  toe  mamtidni^ 
of  scholars  at  the  Univmities,  not  depending  on  tiie 
foundation,  are  called  exhibitions. 

EXHIBITIONER  {Ut.)  one  who  enjoys  an  exhibition  at 
the  Univernties.  [vide  E^bition] 

EXHUMATION  {Law)  the  act    digging  up  a  body  that  | 
has  been  interrea  in  holy,  ground,  by  the  authority  of  a 

S^^ARIES  {Lam)  ^£a»K^.         .  ' 
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SXIGENT  (lato)  or  Exigi  Jjaaas,  a  writ  lying  where  the 
defendant  in  a  pmonal  action  cannot  be  found,  nor  any 
thing  of  fait  within  that  county  to  be  distrained :  it  is  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff  to  call  the  party  five  county  days 
succeHively  to  af^iear  under  pain  of  outlawry.  Stat. 
18£d.  S,  c.  li  6  Hen.  8,  c.  4;  SI  EUs,  c.  3;  3  Intt, 
31,  &c. 

EXIGE'NTER  {Lmt>)  or  exigendary,  an  officer  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  who  makes  out  exigents  and  prodama- 
tions  in  all  actions  in  which  process  of  outlawry  lies. 

EOCIGI  >CM«  {Law)  vide  Extent, 

EXIUUM  {Arckaoi)  a  spoiling;  also  an  injury  done  to 

tenants  by  altering  thdr  tenure,  ejecting  them,  and  the 

like.   Stat,  Marii.  c.  S5  i  FUt A.  he  11. 
EXIPOTICOS  {Med.)  Hmmvut,  from  *^wUf*M$,  to  press  out;^ 

an  enthet  for  digesting  or  detersive  medicines. 
SXI'SCHIOS  {Anat.)  an  epithet  signifying  jutting  out.  ' 
EXITUOIA  {Med.)  a  running  abscess. 
Ei^TUS  (Law)  the  issues  or  profits  from  lands. 
ExiTUS  {Med.)  a  prolapsus,  or  falling  of  the  anus. 
EXLEG  A'LITUS  {Law)  he  who  is  prosecuted  as  an  oatiaw. 

Leg.  Ed.  Conjes.  c.  38. 
EX  MERO  MOTU  {Law)  vide  Ex. 

EXOACA'NTHA  iBol.)  a  genus  of  planU,  Class  5  Pen- 
tattdria.  Order  2  Vigmia. 

Generic  Character.  4jal.  umbel  universal.— Cor.  univer- 
»ai.— St  AM.  foments  five;  anthers  roundish.  —  Pist. 
germ  inferior;  two;  itigmas  two. — FBR.Jhtit  sub- 

ovate  1  »eede  two. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  a  biennial,  as  the — Exoa- 
cantha  heterephpiat  a  native  of  Nazareth. 
EOCOCHAS  (Med.)  from  ii  and  Jx"*  to  bwre;  a  tubercle  of 

the  anus.    Paul.  Mginet.  1. 3,  c.  59 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med. 
EXOCCETUS  {Ich.)  the  Flying-Fish;  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Abdominal  Order,  having  the  head  scaly,  a  mouth 
without  teeth,  and  lon^  pectoral  tins  that  enable  the  fish 
to  suspend  itself  for  a  time  in  the  air, 
EXOCY'STUS  {Med.)  from  ii  and  x^s,  tiie  bladder;  a  pio- 

hupsus  of  the  inner  membrane  of  tiie  bladder. 
EXODIARIUS  {Ant.)  the  performer  of  tiie  exodium. 
EXO'DIUM  {Ant.)  an  interlude,  or  farce,  at  the  end  of  a 
play. 

Jwaat.  sat.6.  T.7> 

Urhinu  aodio  ritum  mmt  Atdlmam. 

The  actor  who  performed  the  exodium  was  called  the  est- 
o^anue*   Lh.  1. 7,  c  2 ;  StAcl,  in  Jtn.  sat  3,  v.  175. 
EX  o^Ecw  {Law)  vide  Ex. 

EXCmPHALOS  {^ed.)  U*^^  a  prominence  of  the 
a/t^MjAt,  or  navel ;  likewise  the  -person  having  such  a  ivo- 
minence,  particularly  when  caused  by  a  rupture,  which 
Paulus  culs  the  i{  •/*9«Awr«l»(.  GaLDef.Med.;  Paul, 
^gin^.  1, 6,  c.  51 ;  Gorr.  Def.  Med.;  Foe*.  (Econom.  Hip- 
poerat. 

EXO'NCHOMA  {Med.)  from  i{  and  a  tumour;  a  very 
large  tumour. 

EXOnEIRO'SIS  {Med.)  i&nY«rif,  a  species  of  gonorrhoea, 
commonly  called  poButio  nocturna,  when  the  semen  flows 
involuntarily  in  sleep.  Hippocrat,  Epidem.  1.  6;  Foea. 
(Econom,  Hkmocrat. 

EXONERATIONE  Secta  {Lam)  a  writ  lyin^  for  the  king's 
ward  to  be  disburdened  of  all  suit,  &c.  dunng  the  time  of 
the  wardlhip.— £xoaera<ton0  Secta  ad  Curiam  Baroniee,  a 
writ  of  the  same  nature  sued  by  the  guardian  fif  the  king's 
ward,  and  directed  to  the  shenfb,  that  they  distrain  him, 

-  Ac  for  not  doing  suit  of  court  f  .  M  B.  158, 394  (  New 
Nat.  Brev.  352. 

EXONS  {Mil.)  vide  Esenmtt. 

EXOPH'niA'LMIA  {Med,)  from  ^  and  ^^Ima^  an  eye; 
•«  pTOtubenuce  of  the  eyeintt  of  ita  natural  portion. 


EXOfRCISM  (Thea)  'i^iitit,  the  laying  or  casting  out 
spirits. 

EXO'RDIUM  {Rhei.)  the  commencement  of  a  speech,  by 
nhieb  tiie  orator  prepares  the  minds  of  the  auditors  for 
what  is  to  follow.  Cic.  de  Inv.  1.  1,  c.  5;  ^ttOS, 
1.  4,  c.  1. 

EXORESCE'NTIA  {Med.)  Exacerbation. 

EXOSTO'SIS  {Anat.)  S^nmt,  from  !{  and  it^,  a  bone ; 
a  preternatural  occrescenoe  of  a  bone,  or  a  hud  tumor. 
GttL  de  Tumor,  c.  14;  Foet.  (Econom.  B^pocrat. 

Exostosis  is  a  genus  of  diseases,  in  the  class  Locales,  order 
Tumoret,  in  Collen's  Nosology. 

EXO'STRA  {Ant.)  a  bridge  thrust  out  of  a  turret  by  pullies 
on  the  walls,  by  which  Uie  besiegers  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  town.  Fegvi.  1.  4,  c.  SI ;  Tumeb.  Adv.  1.  SO,  c.  21. 

EXOTBRICjC  {Rhet.)  i(*n^««!,  a  term  applied  to  such  of 
Aristotle's  lectures  as  were  open  to  all  persons. 

EXOTIC  {Bot.)  a  term  applied  to  plants  which  are  of  fo- 
reign origin. 

EXPA'NSfON  {Nat.)  the  swelling,  or  increase  in  tiie  bulk 

of  fluids  when  agitated  by  heat. 
EXPA'NSUS  {Bat.)  spread  out;  an  epithet  for  the  calyx, 

as  in  Helianthus. 
EX  Parte  {Law)  vide  Ex. 

EXPE'CTANCY,  Estates  in  {Law)  are  tiioae  which  are 

created  by  the  act  of  the  oarties.  called  Remainder,  or 

those,  by  the  act  of  law,  called  a  Reversion. 
EXPE'CTANT  {Law)  an  epitiiet  for  whatever  has  a  relation 

to,  or  depradance  upon,  another;  in  this  manner  there 

may  be  a  fise  expectant  after  a  feetail. 
EXPECT ATI'V^  gratia!  (Ecc.)  certain  bulls  given  by  popea 

or  princes  for  future  benefices  before  they  beccune  void. 
EXPE'CTORANTS  {Med.)  medicines  which  promote  ex- 

pectoration. 

EXPECTORA'TION  (Med.)  tiie  discharge  of  mucns  from 
the  breast 

EXPEDITAT^  arbores  {Law)  trees  rooted  up,  or  cut  up 

by  the  rooU.   Flet.  I.  2.  c.  41 . 
TO  EXPE'DITATE  (Law)  expedttare,  to  cut  out  tiie  ball  of 

a  dog's  fore-foot  for  the  preservation  of  the  King's  game  ; 

and  whoever,  Jiving  near  the  forest,  kept  a  dog  whioi  was 

not  expedkated  forfeited  to  the  King  3f.  4*1^.    Crompt.  Jur. 

152;  Afomv.  ^or.  Lanf.  part  1,  0.16;  4/nif.308. 
EXPFLLENTS  iMed.)  medicines stqpposed  to  expel  morbid 

humours  firom  the  body. 
EXP&NDITORS  {Law)  persons  appointed  by  the  Commta- 

stoners  of  Sewers  to  disburse  the  money  cmlected  far  the 

repairs  of  sewers;  also  the  steward  «'ho  supervises  the 

repairs  of  the  banks,  Ac.  in  Romney  Mardi  is  called  aa 

expenditor. 
EXPENS.S  litis  {Law)  cosU  of  suit. 

EXPE'NSIS  militum  non  levandit  {Law)  an  ancient  writ  to 
prohibit  die  sheriff  from  levying  any  fdlowance  for  knights 
of  tiie  shire,  upon  those  that  hofd  lands  in  ancient  demesne. 
Ree.  Orig.  361,  &c.  Also  a  writ  for  levying  expences  fer 
Kntghts  of  the  Parliament,  &c.   Reg.  Or^.  191. 

EXPERIMENT  (PhiL)  a  trial  of  the  efiect  or  result  of 
certain  applications  and  motions  of  natural  bodies  in  order 
to  discover  something  of  their  Uws,  nature,  &c. 

EXPERIMENTAL  Phitou^y  is  tiiat  philosophy  which 
proceeds  on  experiments. 

EXPEKIME'NTUM  crucis  {PhU.)  such  an  experiment  as 
leads  to  the  true  knowledge  of  things  sought  after,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cross  on  the  highwi^  directs  the 
traveler  in  his  course. 

EXPIRATION  {Anat.)  from  <x  and  tpiro,  to  breathe;  that 
part  of  res|Mration  which  consists  in  expelling  the  air  out 
of  the  lunn. 

EXPLORATOHES  {Amt,)  acout^,  or  soldiers,  who  explored 
the  designs    the  enemy.  Appian.  de  Bdi,  | 
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1.  8,  c.  1 ;  Procop.  de  Bell.  Penic.  1. 1 ;  Veget.  I.  S.  c.  5 ; 
Menand.  I.  omne.  ff.  de  Re  M3it* ;  PandroU,  Ni^it,  DignU. 
Imp.  Orient,  c.  154. 

EXFXORATO'KIUM  (Surg.)  a  surgical  itutnunent  better 
kpown  by  the  name  of  a  probe. 

EXPLO'SION  {Nat.)  a  violent  expansion  of  an  aerial  or 
elastic  fluid  accompanied  with  a  sudden  noise,  as  in  the 
case  of  gunpowder  and  some  gases. 

EXFO'NbNT  Power  {Algeb.)  the  number  or  quantity 
expressing  the  degree  or  elevation  of  the  power ;  thus»  in 
«\  2  is  tAe  exponent  or  index  of  the  square  numbers ; 
in  J^i  3  is  the  exponent  or  index  <leiioting  the  cube  of  v; 
and  10  on  with  higher  powers.  These  exponents  were  ex- 
pressed by  Di<^hantes  in  words,  as  f^-m,  otfitfMt, 
>ut)3a(,  Jb'ifAiaiuiafAn,  &c.  equivalent  to  1  a,  a\  a^,  a*,  &c. 
liocas  Paciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgo  uses  the  terms  Com, 
Censo,  Cuba,  Relato  primot  secundo,  ieriio,  &c.  for  root, 
square,  cube,  &c. ;  or  the  abbreviations  co,  ce,  at,  and  1^  for 
TOOt  or  radicality.  Stifelius  and  his  cotemporaries  used  the 
foHowing  contra(^ns  of  these  words,  %»  5*  But> 
besides  the  above  contractinu,  SUfelius,  who  introduced 
the  word  exponent,  also  made  use  of  Uie  figures  now  em- 
ployed.—£xpoMe»f  of  a  Ratio  is  the  quotient  ariung  when 
the  antecedent  is  divided  by  the  consequent. 

EXFONE'KTIAL  Calouius  {Flux.)  the  method  of  difier- 
encing  or  Ending  the  fluxions  of  exptmential  quantities, 
and  of  summoning  up  their  fluents. — Exponentitd  Curve  is 
that  whose  nature  is  defined  or  expressed  by  an  expo- 
aenCial  Equation.— Erponm/ui/  JE^uaiion  is  one  in  which  is 
contained  an  exponential  quantity,  as  the  equation  a'  =  6, 
m  a      &c.  —  Exponentiat  Qttantity  is  that  whose 

power  is  a  variable  quantity,  as  the  expressi(»i  a",  or  j;*. 
Bxptmential  quantities  are  of  several  decrees,  a'  of  the 
first  order,  a**  of  the  second  order,  o**'  of  the  third  order, 
anm  so  on. 

EXPCVSITOR  (Lit.)  one  who  explains  the  writings  of 
others ;  it  is  ap|>lied  particularly  to  those  who  profoss  to 

expound  the  scriptures. 
EX  Pott  Facto  {Lam)  vide  Ex. 

EXPREfSS  {Poiit.)  a  messenger  sent  with  direct  and  specific 
instructions. 

EXPRE'SSED  OUs  {Chem.)  such  m  are  procured  from  any 
substance  by  simple  pressure,  as  the  oil  of  olives,  &c. 

BXPRE'SSION  (Jlgeh.)  any  quantity  expressed  in  an  Alge- 
bnucal  form,  as  3  a,  2  a  6,  V  (o'  ±  c*).  It  is  sometimes 
called  t Junction. 

£]VRuai0M  (Chetn.)  the  pressii^  w  squeeiing  any  oil  or 
juice  out  of  vegetables,  Ac 

ExpusBioH  (Afw.)  that  part  of  composition,  perform- 
ance, which  makes  its  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

EXPRESSI'VO  (A/fu.)  an  Italian  epithet  signifying  with 
eigmssion. 

EX  F&OFESSO  (Law)  by  profesm. 

EXPU'RGATORY  Index  (Ece,)  a  book  sent  forth  by  the 
pope,  contaimag  a  C8tal<^ue  of  dioae  autbora  and  writings 
which  were  thought  censucabl^  and  forbidden  to  be  reaid 
by  the  priests. 

Efi^EQUIAL  IMut.)  otjimtrealy  an  epithet  ^pi^ied  to  mnsic 
which  is  used  at  the  funeral  omraooy. 

EXSE'RTUS  {Bot.)  protruded,  an  epithet  for  stamens,  or 
anthers,  that  stand  out  of  the  corolla,  or  appear  above  tt, 
as  in  some  species  of  the  Ericv. 

EXSTIPULA'TUfi  {Bot.)  without  stipulett  an  epithet  for 
many  plants* 

EO^STASIS  (Med.)  a  species  of  Catalepeis. 

EXSU'CCATION  (Med.)  y'lAe  Eeckymom, 

EXfiU'CCUB  (Bot)  jnioeleas,  an  q^thek  for  learn,  as  op- 
posed to  the  tucctUent. 

TP  EXXE'KD  {Lam)  to  falue  the  lands  ortwemwHsof  one 
boudbf  Ratatate^wbohaaforfoitodfais  bond,  ataadisn 


indifferent  rate,  as,  by  the  yearly  rent,  the  creditor  maj  n 
time  be  paid  his  debt,    [vide  ExtendT^ 

EXTE'NDI  Faciat  (Lotv)  or  Extent^  a  writ  of  executionp 
or  commission  to  the  sheriff,  for  die  valuing  of  1^**^  or 
tenements,  and  sometimes  the  act  of  Uie  aherij^  or  oCbcr 
commissioner  upon  this  writ. — Extent  in  Aid  is  a  sei: 
made  by  the  crown  when  a  public  accountant  become 
defaulter,  and  prays  for  relief  against  bis  creditors. 

EXTE'NSOR  {Anat.)  axi  epithet  applied  to  muscbs  whi  

office  it  is  to  extend  any  part,  in  opposition  to  the Jiexor : 
as  extensor  brevit  digiloi-um  peditf  the  muscle  that  extends 
the  toes  ;  extensor  aigilorum  communiSt  that  which  i**tT*«jr 
all  the  joints  of  the  angers,  &c. 

EXTE'NT  {Mus.)  the  compass  of  a  voice,  or  instrument. 

Extent  (I^aw)  vide  Extendi  Jadat, 

EXTENUATION  (Med.)  the  leanness  of  the  whole  body. 
ExTEMUATioH  {Wtet.)  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  thln^ 

are  diminished,  or  made  less  than  ^ey  really  are. 
EXTE'RIOR  po^'goa  {Fort.)  the  outlines  of  the  works  drawn 

from  one  outer  anj^e ;  or  the  J'«tflT?cft  of  one  outer  baatkni 

to  the  point  of  another  reckoned  quite  round  the  wwJb. 

^Exterior  talust  the  slope  allowed  the  work  on  the  oat- 

nde  firom  the  place  towards  the  champugn,  or  field. 
EXTERMINATION  (Algeb.)  or  Exterminating,  the  taking 

away  certain  unknown  quantities  from  dmendtng  eqoa- 

tioas,  so  as  finally  to  have  only  one  equation  cbntainiog 

one  unknown  quantity. 
EXTERNAL  (MatM.)  an  epithet  for  those  aneles  which  are 

formed  without  a  figure  by  producing  ita  si&s  extenially, 

[vide  Angle} 

External  digestives  (Surg.)  applications  which  ripen  ft 
swelling,  ana  breed  good  and  laudable  matter  in  a  wotmd, 
so  as  to  prepare  it  for  cleansing. 

EXTE'RNUS  Auris  (Anat.)  a  muscle,  the  same  as  the  htxaior 

tumpani. 

EXTI'NGUISHMENT  (Lok)  the  extinction  or  annihilation 
of  a  right,  estate,  &c  by  means  of  its  being  mei^ed  or 
consolidated  with  another,  getwrally  a  greater,  or  more 
extensive  right. — Extinguishment  is  iqiplied  to  di&nat 
rights,  OS  Commons,  EsUtes,  Copyholds,  Debts,  Liberties, 
Services,  and  'W&yt.~~Extiaguukmenl  Common  is  by 
purchasing  land  wherein  a  person  hath  Common  appendaoC 
— Extinguishment  of  Estates  is  when  a  man  hath  a  yewly 
rent  out  of  lands,  and  afterwards  purchases  the  lands 
whereout  it  ariseth.  —  Extinguishment  of  Copuhold  is  bj 
any  act  of  the  oopyholder's,  which  denotes  his  iatentioa 
not  to  bold  any  longer  of  his  lord. — Extitmds^ent  of  deit 
is  when  ajeme  sole  takes  the  debtor  to  misbimd. — "Bsti*- 
gui^ment  of  LibertieM3»  when  the  Ifoerties  or  frendi^ea, 
granted  by  the  king,  come  to  llie  crown  again. — EjOim- 
gttiskment  ^  Services  is  when  the  lord  purduues  or  accepta 
parcel  of  the  tenancy,  oat  of  which  an  entire  service  is 
to  be  pud. — EttiimsiAment  of  Ways  is  if  a  man  hath  a 
highway  as  appendant,  and  aherwards  purchases  the  laid 
wneiein  the  way  is. 

.EXTIRPATION  (Surg.)  the  complete  removal  or  destrae- 
tion  of  any  pur^  duer  by  exsmsion,  or  by  means  f£ 
caustics. 

EXTIRPATIONE  (Low)  a  writ  which  lies  against  one  who,, 
afler  a  verdict  found  agamst  him  for  Imd,  &c.  does  de- 
qutefulty  overthrow  my  bouse  upon  it.  Reg.  Jud. 
13,  56. 

EXTO'RTION  {Lata)  the  unhtwfol  act  of  any  puUic  eflieer 
who,  by  odour  of  his  ofice,  tdws  jhst  money,  or  vdurible 
'  thing,  where  none  at  all  is  doe.  [nde  Mxution'] 
EXTRA  €onstdiary  Stars  (Astron.)  such  as  are  not  pvoperiy 
included  in  an^  space. — Extra  Mundan*  ^Mue,  die  iiAs^ 
void  space  which  is  supposed  to  bo  extanded  beyond  d» 
boiuM  of  the  univosae. 
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cause  not  depencting  in  that  court  where  it  is  given,  or 
wherein  the  judge  las  not  jurisdiction. — Extra-parochiaU 
i.  e.  out  of  the  parish,  an  epithet  for  any  thing  privileged 
or  exempt  from  the  duties  of  a  parish,  as  extra-parochial 
land,  &c. 

E'XTRACT  [Lavo)  a  copy  or  draught  of  any  writing,  or 

part  of  a  writing. 
Extract  {Chem.)  the  purer  parts  of  any  substance  extracted 

from  its  grosser  parts. 
Extract  {Med.)  a  solution  of  the  purer  parts  of  a  mixed 

body  inspissated  by  distillation,  or  evaporation,  nearly  to 

the  consistence  of  honey. 
EXTRA'CTA  euria  i^Arckteol.)  the  issues  or  profits  of 

holding  a  court,  which  arise  from  customary  fines,  fees, 

EXTRA'CTIOM  (-Sur^ .)  the  taking  extraneous  substances 
out  of  the  body. 

&TRACTIOH  of  roots  (Math.)  the  finding  out  of  any  number 
or  quanUty,  wliich,  being  multiplied  by  itself  once,  twice, 
or  three  times,  &c.  gives  the  respective  power,  out  of  whidi 
the  give^root  is  to  oe  extracted ;  as  the  extraction  of  the 
square  root,  the  cube  root,  &c. 

EXTRA'CTOR  {Surg.)  a  surgical  instrument  used  in  the 
operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 

EXTRA-FOLIA'CEiE  {Bot.)  an  epitliet  for  stipules  grow- 
ing on  the  outude  of  leaves,  or  below  them ;  as  in  Betuht 
Tilia,  &c. 

EXTUA'DOS  {Archil.)  the  outside  of  an  arch,  or  vault, 
[vide  BttUding] 

EXTRAJUDI'CIAL  (Law)  vide  Extra. 

EXTRAMU'NDANE  {A$tron.)  vide  Extra. 

EXTRAORDINA'RII  {Ant.)  a  chosen  body  of  men  in  the 
Roman  army  picked  from  the  auxiliary  forces  of  their 
allies,  consisting  of  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  fifth 
of  the  foot.    Polub.  I.  6,  c.  24 ;  Liv.  I.  34,  c.  47,  &c. 

EXTRAORDINARY  {Polit.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  is 
out  of  the  common  course,  as  tm— Extraordinary  ambai^ 
tador,  one  sent  to  n^tiate  on  some  iperad  afikir. — £x- 
traordinarif  courier,  one  sent  express  on  an  urgent  occa- 
sion.— Eairaordinary  gazette,  a  gazette  published  on  pur- 
pose to  umounce  some  particular  event. 

EXTRA-PARCCHIAL  {Law)  vide  Extra. 

EXTRA-T&MFORA  (Ecc)  a  licence  from  the  pope  to 
take  holy  orders  at  any  time. 

EXTRAVAG  AOTES  (£«.)  decretal  epistles  published  after 
the  Clementines  by  Pope  John  XXII.  and  other  popes, 
and  added  to  the  canon  law.  They  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  not  ranged  in  any  oi^er. 

EXTRAVAGA'NZA  (iWMj.)  Italian  for  a  sort  of  composi- 
tion remarkable  for  its  wildoess  and  incoherence. 

EXTRAVASATION  (Surg.)  from  <rj/m,  without,  and  mj, 
a  vessel ;  a  term  applied  to  the  fluids  which  are  out  of 
their  proper  vessels  or  receptacles ;  as  when  the  blood  is 
eSiised  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
there  is  said  to  be  an  extravasation  ;  or  when  the  urine,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound,  makes  its  wa^  into  the  cellular 
substance  among  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  is  said  to  be  rx- 
travasated. 

EXTRE'ME  and  mean  proportion  {Geom.)  is  when  a  line  is 
so  divided  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the  greater  segment,  as 
that  segment  is  to  the  less. 

ExTBEUK  unetiou  (Ecc.)  a  solemn  anointing  of  any  petwn 
who  is  at  die  point  of  death ;  which  is  one  <^  uie  seven 
eacraments  in  the  Romish  church. 

EXTRE'MES  {Log.)  the  two  extreme  terms  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  syllogism,  namely,  the  predicate  and  subject. 

Extremes  {Mas.)  those  parts  in  a  composition  or  piece  of 
harmony  which  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each 
Other  in  pdnt  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 

ExTMHKS  conjimct  {Tngon,)  the  two  circular  parts  that  lie 
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next  the  middle  part,  in  distinction  ttom  the  dujunct  ex^ 
tremes,  which  lie  remote  firom  the  middle. 
EXTRE'MITY  {^Mut.)  the  last  note  in  any  compass  of 
sounds,  reckoning  from  grave  to  acute,  or  from  acute  to 
grave. 

EXTRI'NSECUS  {  Anat.)  an  epithet  for  the  external  part» 

of  the  body,  particularly  the  limbs, 
EXU'BERES  {Med.)  an  epithet  for  children  that  are 

weaned. 

EXULCERA'TION  {Surg.)  an  ulcemtion,  or  turning  to  an 
ulcer. 

EXUMBILICATION  {Surg.)  a  starting  of  the  navel. 

EXUNGULA'TION  (CActi.)  the  cutting  off  the  white  part 
from  the  leaves  of  roses. 

EXUPERA'RE  {Archted.)  to  apprehend  or  seize,  as  "  Exu- 
perare  vivum  aut  mortuum."   Leg,  Edm,  c.  2. 

EXU'VIjE  {Nat.)  the  »1oughs  of  serpents,  i.  e.  the  skin» 
which  they  cast  off  in  the  spring. 

EYE  {Anat.)  oculns,  the  organ  of  vision,  is  divided  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal  parts.  The  extenifd  parts  are  the  Eye- 
brows, or  superciliaj  the  Eyelashes,  alias  the  Eyelids, 
;Hi/prfRr,  to  which  belong  the  external  canthus,  the  intemaf 
canthus,  and  the  tartes,  or  margin  of  tlie  eyelid  ;  the  La- 
chrymal Glands ;  the  Lachrymal  Caruncle ;  the  puncta 
lachripnalia  ;  the  Lachrymal  Ducts ;  the  Lachrymal  Sac ; 
the  Nasal  Duct ;  and  the  membrana  conjunctiva,  called  also 
the  white  of  the  eye.  The  internal  parts  of  the  eye  com- 
pose what  is  called  the  Bulb  or  Globe  of  the  eye,  and  con- 
sist of  membranes,  chambers,  and  humours.  Among  the 
membranes  of  the  eye  arc  —  the  membrana  sclerotica, 
a  homy  membrane,  which  forms  the  spherical  cavity 
of  the  eye,  the  more  convex  part  of  which  is  called  the 
cornea  ;  and  the  membrana  choroidea,  which  forms  the  middle 
tunic  of  the  bulb.  The  circular  continuation  of  the  cho- 
roidea  in  the  anterior  surface  is  called  the  iris;  in  the  poa* 
terior  surface  the  uvea.  The  round  openioK  in  the  centre 
is  called  pupillof  the  Pupil,  which  can  be  dilated  or  con- 
tracted at  pleasure.  The  membrana  r^ina  is  the  inner- 
most tunic,  of  u  white  colour,  being  an  expansion  o(  the 
medullarv  part  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  clmmbers  of  the 
eye  are  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  which  are  filled  wiUi 
aqueous  humour.  The  humours  of  the  eye  are  the  Aque- 
ous Humour  which  fills  both  the  chambers;  tfaeCirstal- 
line  Lens,  or  pellucid  body, /included  in  an  exceedinglr 
fine  membrane,  or  capsula  ;  the  Vitreous  Humour,  which 
is  a  beautifully  transparent  substance  that  fills  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  The  muscles, 
by  which  the  eye  is  moved  in  the  orbit,  are  six  in  number. 
They  are  surrounded  with  much  adcps  that  fills  up  the 
cavities  in  which  the  eyes  are  seated.  The  arteries  are  the 
internal  orbital,  the  central,  and  the  ciliary  arteries. 
The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugulars,  llie 
nerves  are  the  optic,  and  branches  from  the,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pair.  The  bones  which  form  the 
orbits  of  the  eye  are  the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lachry- 
mal, ethmoid,  palatine,  and  sphenoid. 

Eye  (Bot.)  vide  Hylum. 

Etb  {Arckit.)  the  middle  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital^ 

cut  in  the  form  of  a  little  rose,  Stc. 
Eye  {Print.)  the  thickness  of  the  type  used  in  printing,  or 

more  properly  the  top  ot  face  of  Uie  letter, 
Etb  {Anher.)  vide  BnlCs-Eye. 
Ete  (Mar.)  vide  Butt^s-E^, 
Ete  {Min.)  vide  Ciit'«-£w. 

Eye  (Astron.)  or  Bii/Pf-jSyf ,  another  name  for  AkMaran, 
EYEBRIGHT  {Bot.)  the  Euphrasiay  an  annual,  so  called 

from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  disorders  of  the  eyes. 
E'YE-GLASS  {Mech.)  the  glass  that  is  put  close  to  the  eve^ 
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F.  {Ant.)  an  abbreviation  for  Filius,  &c.  {vide  AbBrevialions] 
f.  {Archceol.)  as  a  numeral  letter,  stood  for  fortyi  and  with 

8  dash  over  it  thus,  F,  for  40,000. 
F.  (Law)  vide  Abbreviations, 
p.  {Gram.)  vide  Ahbreviation$. 

T.  {Her.)  stands  for  the  nombril  or  narel  point  in  an  es- 
cutcheon, [vide  Heraldrif] 

F.  (Mus.)  the  fourth  note  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale,  [vide 
Clif}—F  above  the  Bate-Cliff  Note,  is  that  F  which  occu- 
pies the  first  space  of  the  treble  stave. 

F.  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for  Forte. 

F.  {Law)  the  letter  with  which  felons  are  branded  on  receiv- 
ine  benefit  of  clergy. 

F.  {Ckron.)  one  of  t!ie  seven  dominical  letters,  [vide  Chro- 
nology] 

F.  {Med.)  or  on  abbreviation  in  prescriptions  for  fiat  or 
fiant,  as  F.  s.  a,^t  secundum  artenit  let  it  be  done  accord- 
ing to  art. 

FA  (Mus.)  the  name  given  by  Guido  to  the  fourth  note  of 
his  hexachord,  answering  to  the  letter  F  in  the  natural 
hexachord. — Fa  la  was  the  name  of  a  diort  soug  set  to 
music,  having  the  syllables  Fa  la  at  certain  intervals.— ^a- 
Biirden,  an  old  term  for  a  sort  of  counterpoint. 

FA'BA  i^ot.)  the  Vicia  narbonensit  of  Linnsus. 

FA'BA-DULCIS  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Cawu,  the  Mimosa 
scandens  of  Liiinmus. 

FABAGI'NEA  {BoU)  ihe  ZjffrojphyUum  fabago  oS  Unnzim. 

FABA'LE  {Bot,)  a  bean  straw  or  stalk  on  which  the  cod 
hangs. 

FABA'GO  {Bot)  the  Zi^ofk^um  fahagp  et  coccineum  of 
Linnaeus. 

FABA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Sedum  tdephium  of  Linnaeus. 
pApARiA  Calenda  {Ant,)  the  first  of  June,  sacred  to  the 

goddess  Cania,  to  whom  beans  were  then  offered.  Macrob. 

Saturn.  I.  1,  c.  12. 
FA'BER  (/c/j.)  a  kiad  of  fish  mentioned  by  Columella. 
FABRIC  {Com.)  a  terra  used  to  distinguish  the  different 

species  of  the  same  article,  as  the fabric  of  St.  Quiatin,  the 

■  fabric  of  Valenciennes,  &c. 

FABRl'CIA  {Bot^i  a  species  of  the  Melaleuca  of  Unnaeus. 

FA'BRICK  Lands  (Law)  lands  given  towards  the  re-build- 
ing or  repairing  of  cathedrals,  cnurches,  &c. 

FACE  {Anat.)  xftramar^  fades,  tlie  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  skull,  or  cranium.  Ruff.  Ephes,  de  Appell.  Part. 
Corp,  hum,  1.  1,  c  7;  CeU.  1.  8,  c.  1 ;  Gal.  Isago^,  c.  10. 

Face  (MecA.)  signifies  generally  any  thing  that  lies  before 
the  eye,  in  distinction  from  the  back ;  as  the  face  of  a 
stone,  an  anvil,  &c. 

Face  (Ardiit.)  a  member  of  tbe  Arcliitrave.   [vide  Fascia'] 

Face  {Astrol,)  the  third  part  of  a  sign,  each  side  being  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  into  fiicei,  eaoi  face  coudsting  of  ten 

■  degrees. 

Face  {Fort.)  a  term  applied  to  many  parts  of  a  fortification, 

.  as.the— -Face  o/'.0  Bastion,  the  two  sides,  reaching  from 
the  flanks  to  tpe  salient  angle,  which  is  the  most  advanced 
part  towards  the  field.— Face  prolonged^  or  extended,  that 
part  of  the^  line  of  defence,  razantf  whidi  is  betwixt  the 
angle  of  the  shoulder  and  the  curtain. — Face  of  a  Place, 
tjie  front,  comprehended  between  the  flanked  angles  of  tbe 
'  two  neighbouring  bastions,  conapiMed  of  a  curtain,  two 
flanks,  and  two  »ces. 

Face  q/' a  gun  (Gunn.)  the  superficies  of  the  metal  at  the 
extremity  of  the  muzzle. 

Face  of  a  square  {MU.)  the  nde  of  f  battalion,  &c.  wbm 


formed  into  a  square,  as  «  The  right  face"  "  The  left 
face,"  «  The  frontface;'  and  "  The  rear face," 

TO  Face  {Mil.)  to  look  towards  an  object :  in  which  sense  it 
is  emploj^cd  in  many  military  phrases,  as  "  To  face  abou^ 
to  the  right,  left,*^  &c.  a  word  of  command  in  militaiy 
exercising.  "  To  face  the  enemy,"  to  oppose  a  firpnt  to 
him.   "  In  face  of  the  enemy,"  under  the  fine  <rf  his  fire. 

FACE-PAINTING  {Paint.)  the  art  of  taking  portraits- 

FA'CET  {Mech,)  the  small  side  of  a  diamond,  &c.  which  » 
cut  with  a  great  number  of  anglea. 

FACH  {Med.)  a  Turkic  medicine,  of  use  as  an  antidote 
against  poisons. 

FA'CIA  {Archil.)  vide  Fascia, 

FACIAL  {Anat.)  belonging  to  the  face,  as  the j^c/a/ nerve, 
a  part  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

FA'CIES  Ilippocratea  {Med.)  that  particular  disposition  of 
the  features  which  immediately  precedes  the  stroke  of 
death  ;  so  called  from  Hippocrates,  by  whom  it  has  been 
Eo  justly  described  in  his  prognostics.    Cds.  L  2,  c  6. 

FA^CINGS  {Mil.)  the  different  movements  of  the  men  to  the 
right,  ]eh,  &c.  in  order  to  face  an  object.  Also  the  1^ 
pel^,  cuffs,  and  collar  of  a  military  uniform,  which  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest. 

FA'CTA  armorum  {ArchaoL)  feaU  of  arms,  jusU,  toun»- 
ments,  &c. 

FA'CTIO  (Ant,)  a  name  primarily  given  to  the  diforent 
parties  of  combatants  or  charioteers,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  different  colours,  as  green,  blue,  red,  and  white. 
Juvcn,  Sat,  II,  v.  195. 

PtrcutH,  eventum  virikii  ^ua  cMigo  pawL 
Mart.l.  14,  ep.  131. 

A  wiwto,  prmtmefmi,  qui  eeediia  matt*, 
Ntjiii  ut£  tnm^ga  mU  rOdt. 

Sidon,  Apollin.  cam.  23. 

—  Uieant  catara 
Albui  txl  venetut,  vireat,  rubensque. 

To  these  colours  Domitian  added  two  others.  Pdrmu 

c.  28 ;  Plin,  1.  8,  c.  47 ;  PUn.  1.  9,  ep.  6  ;  -Surf,  in  Domd. 

c.  7,  &c. ;  Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif;  Tertull.  de  Spectac,  c9j 

Panvin.  de  Lud,  dr.  1.  1,  c.  10;  Panciroll.  Deserip,  Urb. 

Rom.  apud  Grcev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.  iom<.  ui,  p.  3o7,  &c» 
FA'CTION  {Mil.)  French  for  the  duty  done  by  a  soldier 

when  he  stands  sentry,  &c.  as  "  Entrer  en  Faction,"  &c. 

to  come  upon  duty. 
FACTIONNA'IRE  {Mil.)  French  for  the  soldier  that  does 

all  sorts  of  duty. 
FACTI'TIOUS  {Cheat.)  any  epithet  for  what  is  made  by  mt, 

ia  distinction  from  what  is  natural.   Sosfi  is  a  &ctitioai 

substance ;  fuller's  earth  is  a  natural  one. 
FA'CTO  {Lav})  in  fact;  a  term  applied  to  whtt  is  actiultj 

done,    [vide  De  Facto'] 
FA'CTOR  {Com.)  the  agent  for  a  mercbimt  abroad,  who  is 

authorized  by  a  letter  of  attorney,  with  a  salary  or  allov* 

ance  for  his  care,  called  Factorage, 
Factor  {Arith.)  a  name  given  to  the  two  numbers  or  quan- 
tities that  are  multiplied  together ;  so  called  because  they* 

fhciunt  productum,  make  tlu  product. 
Factor  {Algeb.)  the  quantities  so  called  which  constitute  w 

algebratcu  expression,  answering  to  the  Dioisor  in  Aritb- 

metic,  %a  a-^  b,  and  a  —  6,  which  are  the  ^ua»  ol 
~  6* ;  also  a,  6,  e,  d,  tn  ^  &ct«v  of  theTquaatitr 
Digitized  byXjOOgte 
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FA'CTORAGB  (Com.)  nd»  Factor. 

fA'CTORY  {Com.)  a  place  in  a  distant  eountrf,  where  a 

conuderaUe  nuoilker  of  ftctort  reside  for  the  convenience 

of  trade ;  ako  the  traders  themdves  cellectivety. 
FAQ-TOTUIVf  (Con.)  ooe  who  manages  all  the  coneems  of 

another,  domestic  or  mercantile,  &c. 
Fac-totum  (Print.)  a  border  mAm  which  printers  inclose 

an  initial  letter. 
FA'CTUWt  (Late)  a  man's  own  act  and  deed,  particularly  in 

the  civil  law,  for  any  thing  stated  and  made  certain. 
Factum  (Arith.)  the  product  of  two  quantities  mnltiplted 

together,  as  the  factum  of  3  and  4  is  12 ;  3  and  4  being  the 

'BA'CVhJE  {Astron.)  a  name  given  to  certain  bright  spots 
in  the  sun. 

FA'CULTY  (P%.)  tliat  power  bv  which  a  living  creature 
moves  and  acts:  if  this  power  be  exerted  by  the  animal 
body  alone,  it  is  ctdled  a  corporeal  or  animaf  faculty  ;  as 
that  by  which  a  man  walks,  or  moves  his  limbs,  &c. :  if  it 
belong  to  the  mind  or  sout  of  a  rational  agent,  it  is  celled 
the  nuional  fbcidty .  Hie  Acuhy  may  also  be  distinguished 
into  the  natundt  if  it  be  that  by  which  the  body  is  nou- 
liUied  and  increased ;  and  the  vitalt  if  it  be  that  by  which 
life  is  preserved,  &c, 

Facodty  {Law)  is  equivalent,  in  Scotch  law,  to  power. 

F^'CBS  {Chem.)  the  gross  substance,  dregs,  settlings,  or 
impurities,  which  settle  after  fermentation,  or  remain  after 
the  purer,  more  volatile,  and  fluid  parts  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  distillation,  evaporation,  &c. 

F^'CULA  {Chem.)  small  dregs  or  lees. 

FAGA^O  {Bot.)  a  species  of  the  ZygophvUum  of  lannsnis. 

FAGA'RA.  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  4  Tarandna^ 
Order  1  Monogjpiia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  pfrianM  four-cleft. — Con.  petals 
ftinc. — Stam.  jSAimrnfofonr;  anthers  ovate.— Pist.  germ 
ovate;  8t^e  filiform j  sHgmas  two-Iobed.-~-Psft.  capsule 
■glt^ulsr;  90n/ single. 
Species.  The  species  arc  shrubs,  as  the — Fagara  enodia, 
weaBttodia,  Sweet-scented  Fagara,  native  of  the  Friendly 
Iriaoda. — Fasara  plerota,  Sekenut,  sen  Pterota,  seu  Lcn- 
tiscuty  Wing-leaved  Fimura,  or  Bastard  Iron-Wood,  native 
of  Jamaica. — Fagara  Tragoda,  seu  Rhus,  Prickly-leaved 
Fagura,  native  of  Domingo,  ftc. 

Faoara  is  also  the  Xanthweyfon  Chtva  Heradk. 

FAGONIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  10  IXwamfria, 

'  Order  1  Monogifnia. 

-  Generie  Character.  Cal.  perianth  five-leaved.— Cor.  petals 

five.— Stam.  f laments  ten;  anthers  roundish.— Pist. 
germ  five;  style  awl-^ped;  itigma  simple.— PsR.  capnr/0 
round ;  seeds  ovate. 
Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the  Fagonia  Cre- 
tica,  seu  TrifoHum,  the  Cretan  Fagonia,  native  of  Can- 
dift. — Fagonia  Art^ca,  Arabian  Fagonia. — Fagonia 
Hispanica,  Spanish  Fagonia.  Clus.  Hitt.j  Batdt.  Hist.; 
•  '  Sauh.  Pin.;   Ger.  Herb,  t  Park.  Theat  s  Rati  Hist. 

Pimih  ;  Tounh  Inst. 
FAGOPY'RUM,  the  Polygonium  divaricatum  of  Linnaeus. 
FA'GOT  (Ecc.)  a  badge  whic4l  was  formerly  worn  on  the 
sleeve  of  the  upper  garments  by  such  persons  in  the 
Romish  church  as  had  recanted  and  idijured  heresy. 
FAGOTS  (Mil.)  Tteacli  fiir  the  men  v^ho  were  hhed  by  the 

-  efteers-to-raastn,  in  order  to  make  a  fidse  return  of  com- 
panies that  were  not  completed. 

VAGOTTPNO  {Mtts.)  or  Fa^o</o,  Italian  for  Che  bassoon. 
FAGR^'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Pentandria, 
Order  1  Monogynia.  , 

Generic  Character.    Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — CoR.  one- 
r    pet^led. — Stam,  ^lament*  Ave;  anthers  ovate. — Pist. 
germ  superior;  stj^e  ^iformj  stigma  peltate.— Psk.  berry 
Mirtii;  MMb  smooth. 


Specie*.   Hie  sinrie  spedea  is  a  thnbf  as  the  Fagreea 

lanica,  native  of  Ceylon. 
FA'GUS  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plflncs,  C\aaa9lMonoecia,  Order  & 

Pfd^andria. 

Generic   Character.    Cal.  perianth   one-leaved.— Cor. 
none. — Stam.  laments  many;  anthers  oblong. — PrsT. 
germ  covered  with  the  calyx ;  styles  three ;  sfigmai  sim- 
ple.— Per.  capsule  large ;  seed  nuts,  one  or  two. 
Species.    The  species  are  trees,  as— ^  a^«,!  Castanca,  seu 
Cattanea,   Common  Chesnut  Tree, — Fagas  sylvatica. 
Common  Beech  Tree.'— Fagns  Jerrugineat  American 
Beech  Tree.    Batrh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.;  Ger.  Herb.; 
Park.  Theat.  Botan. 
Facts  n  also  the  Fagas  betulus  of  Linncus. 
PAID  A  {Lavo)  malice  or  deadly  feud.   Leg.  H.  I.e.  88. 
FAI'LING  of  Record  (Law)  is  when  the  defendant  having  a 
day  to  prove  a  matter  by  record,  he  ftils,  or  else  brings  in 
such  an  one  as  is  no  bar  to  action. 
FA'ILLIS  (Her.)  a  term  used  to  denote  some  failure  or  frac- 
tion in  an  ordinary,  as  if  it  were  broken  or  a  splinter  taken 
from  it. 

FAiLLON  (AfU.)  a  kind  of  sUndard  formerty  made  use  of 

in  the  army  for  assemblit^  the  ba^age. 
FA'ILURE  (Cent.)  an  nnsuccesrfal  termination  of  a  man's 

mercantile  dealings. 
FAINT  action  {Law)  is  such  an  one,  as,  that  tliouo;h  the 

words  of  the  writ  are  true,  yet,  for  certain  causes,  there  is 

ho  title  to  recover  thereby.    Co.  Lit.  361. 
Faint  tJWion  (Opt.)  is  when  a  few  rays  make  up  one  pencil, 

which,  though  it  may  be  distinct,  yet  is  obscure. 
FAINTS  {Chem.)  the  weak  spirituous  liquor  that  runs  off 

from  the  still  after  the  proof  spirit  is  taken  away. 
FAIR  (Mar.)  an  epithet  applied  to  different  things,  as  "  A 

/air  wind,"  in  opposition  to  «  A  foul  wind." — Ropes  are 

said  to  "  lea Jair"  when  they  sofier  little  friction  in  a 

Eulley.— A  Fair-Carve,  in  delineating  ships,  is  a  winding 
ne  whose  shape  is  varied  according  to  the  part  of  the  ship 
it  is  intended  to  describe.— Fair  way  of  a  Channel  is  the 
path  of  a  narrow  bay,  river,  or  harbour,  in  which  ships 
usually  go  in  their  passage  up  and  down, 
FAIR  MAID  OF  FRANCE  (Bot.)  the  Ranuactdus  acani- 

tifoUms  of  Liniuens,  a  pereimial. 
FAIT  (Im)  a  deed  or  writing  lawfiilly  executed,  to  bind 
tfae  parties  thereto.— Fa^  enrmle  is  a  deed  of  bargain  and 
sale. 

FA'ITOURS  {LfKo)  a  name  for  vagabonds  or  idle  livers-, 
mentioned  in  statute  7  R-  2,  c  5. 

FAKE  filfar.)  one  ro\\  of  a  cable  or  rope  which  is  coiled  round. 

FA'KIR  (Theol.)  or  Fajvmr,  a  sort  of  derviscs  or  Maho- 
metan monks. 

FA'LA  (Ant.)  a  high  tower  made  of  wood.   Fest.  de  Ver^, 

Signif. 

FAtANG  (ArchaoL)  a  jacket  or  close  coat. 

FALA'RICA  {Ant.)  a  spear  bound  with  wild  fire,  to  dioot 
out  against  a  tower  or  any  other  object.  Non.  1.  18,  c.  18; 
Ser.  in  Virg.  /En.  I.  9 ;  Veget.  1.  4,  c.  18. 

FALCA'DE  (Man.)  a  horse  is  said  to  rnvke /alcades  ■when. 
he  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as 
in  very  quick  curvets. 

FALCA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Sium, ^/cana  of  Linnsnis. 

FALCATA  (Bot.)  the  Mediau^  atmaitt  of  Linnseus. 

FA'LCATED  (AstroH.)  one  of^ the  phases  of  the  moouj  vul- 
garly called  homed;  when  she  appewa  in  the  form  of  a 
crescHit,  like  a  fiilx,  uckle,  or  reaping  hook. 

FALCATOHA  (AnAaol*)  one  dajr  s  mowing  performed  b^ 
an  inferior  tenont,  as  a  cuitmn  for  any  lervite  doe  to'faw 
lord.  ' 

FA'LCHION  (SriL)  a  kind  of  tword  tuntuUpp  somev^ 

IPA^IFO^M  PROCESS  (^i^j^'^'^t^^Q^^ 
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mater,  in  the  fonn  of  a  Jalx,  or  sickly  that  arises  from  the 
crista  ealii,  and  separates  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 
FALCINEIXUS  (Orm.)  a  sort  of  heron,  so  called  from  the 

crookedneu  of  its  beak. 
'FAIiCO  (Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Order  Accipitnt. 
Generic  CharaOar,   Bill  hooked,  the  base  covered  with  a 
cere ;  head  eoverfid  with  doie-set  feathers ;  tongue  bifid. 
Species.   This  genus  com[H^ends  ^e  Eagle,  Osprey, 
Kite,  Falcon,  Buzzard,  Hawk,  &c.  as  the — Falco  chry- 
sact04,  the  Golden  Eagle. — Falco  fulvtu,  the  Ring-tailed 
Eagle.— Fa^o  ferox,  the  Fierce  Eagle.— J^Tsfco  Harpyga^ 
the  Crested  Eagle,  which  inhabits  South  America,  and 
is  said  to  be  able  to  cleave  a  man's  skull  at  a  stroke. — 
Falm  ossifragusy  the  Osprey.— J^a/co  milvtUf  the  Kite. — 
Falco  communis,  the  Common  Falcon. — Falco  nisus,  the 
Sparrow  Hawk. — Falco  palumbarius,   the  Goshawk.— 
Falco  buteo,  the  Buzzard. — Falco  gw/alco,  the  Gyr- 
falcoo. — Falco  candiduSf  the  White  Gyrfalcon. — Falco 
Cjfaneui,  the  Hen  Harrier. — Falco  lanariuSf  the  Lanner. 
— Falco  tinnuncvlus,  the  Kestril. — Falco  subbuteOf  the 
Hobby, — Falco  esalont  the  Merlin. 
FA'LCO>f  {Orn.)  a  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the  hawk,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  raven,  and  is  capable  of  being  trained 
for  sport,  in  which  it  was  formeriy  much  employed.  Th^ 
species  are  classed  under  the  genus  Falco,  in  the  Linnean 
aystem,  together  with  the  Eagle,  the  Hawk,  &c.  {ndeFalco] 
Falcom  (Gunn.)  a  small  piece  of  cannon  formerly  so  called. 
Falcoh  {Her.)  These  birds  are  usually  repre- 
aented  with  bells  on  their  1^,  and  when  de- 
corated with  hood,  bells,  vir^,  or  rings,  and 
Idshes,  they  are  said  in  blazon  to  be  hooded, 
belled,  jessed,  and  leished,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.    He  beareth  "  Azure,  a  falcon  volant 
argent^  armed,  jessed,  and  belled  or,  widiin  a 
bordure  ermine  ;  name  Fairboume." 
FA'LCON^R  [Falcon.)  one  who  looks  after  and  trains  hawks. 
FA'LCONET  (Gunn.)  a  small  sort  of  &lcon  or  gun  so  called. 
FA'LCONRY,  the  art  of  keeping  and  training  hawks. 
FA'LDA  {Archaol.)  a  sheep-fold. 

FA'LD/B  CURSUS  [Archtnl.)  a  sheep-walk,  or  feedfor 
sheep. 

FAHLDAGE  (Archaol.)  the  privilege  which,  anciently,  lords 
reserved  to  tliemselves,  of  setting  up  folds  in  any  fields  of 
their  manors,  for  the  better  manuring  them ;  and  this  not 
only  with  their  own  but  their  tenants'  shee|). 

FA'LDE-FEY  (Law)  or  FaUifee,  a  fee  oc  rent  paid  for  the 
privileffc  of  folding. 

FA'LDWORTH  lAr^ol.)  a  person  of  such  an  age  that  he 
may  be  reckoned  of  some  decennary* 

FAIJERA  (Falcon.)  a  disease  in  hawks. 

FA'LER^  (Archaol.)  the  tackle  or  furniture  of  a  cart  or 
wain.   Mon*  Aaf^.  torn.  2,  p.  256. 

FALE'SIA  (Arehaol.)  a  great  rock,  bank,  or  hill,  by  the  sea 
side. 

FA'LKIA  IBot,)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Penkmdria, 
Order  ^jHgynia, 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled. — St  ah.  JUameitt$  five;  anther*  ovate. — Pist. 
germs  four ;  ttylet  two ;  ttigma  capitate. — ^Pxb.  none ; 
ueds  four. 

■■Species.   The  single  species  is  the  Faltia  repens.  Creeping 
Falkia,  a  perennial,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
TALL  (Phy)  the  descent  or  natural  motion  of  bodiei  towards 

the  centre/}f  the  earth. 
Fall  (Afr^)  a  term  equivalent  to  a  snrrender  when  a  town 

ceases  to  oe  able  to  hold  out  ui^  longer. 
Fall  (Mar.)  this  term  is  used  m  some  sea  phrases,  as — 

'*  The  Jail  of  a  tackle,"  the  Ioo«e  end  of  a  tackle.—**  To 
JiJl  n-stem,"  to  be  driven  backwards.—**  To  JaU  down," 

10  iwt  down  ft  river  or  towards  its  opening^**  ToJiM  in," 


to  meet  with  a  ship,—**  TofaU  off,"  i.  e.  not  to  keep  so  near 
the  wind  as  she  uould  do.—**  FaU  not  off!"  a  command 
to  the  steersman  to  keep  the  ship  near  the  w'aA^Land- 
Fall,  when  the  ship  makes  or  sees  land.— Faff,  among 
Bhip-builders,  is  when  one  part  of  the  ship  has  riyngs 
above  the  others. 

FA'LLING-SICKNESS  (Med)  vide  Epilepsia. 

FA'LLING  OFF  (Mar.)  the  movement  or  direction  of  the 
ship  to  leeward  of  the  point  whither  it  was  lately  directed, 
[vide  Fall]  Also  the  angle  contained  between  her  nearest 
approach  to  the  direcUon  of  the  wind  and  her  fiuthest  ^s- 
tance  from  it. 

FALLO'PIAN  TUBES  (Anat.)  two  ducts,  so  named  from 
Fallopius,  their  discoverer,  arising  on  each  side  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  and  extended  to  the  ovaries.  They  are  of 
great  use  in  the  process  of  conception. 

FAXLOW  (Husband.)  a  piece  of  land  laid  up  or  left  to 
remain  untilled  for  a  time ;  the  act  of  so  leaving  land  is 
called Jalloming. 

Fallow  Deer  (zool.)  a  species  of  deer,  the  Cenms  dama  of 
Linnseus,  having  horns  branched,  recurved,  and  com- 
pressed. This  species  is  the  most  common  in  Europe, 
particularlv  in  England,  where  it  forms  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  tne  park. 

FALLOW-FINCH  (Orn.)  or  fTJUte-Enr,  a  sort  of  bird,  the 
MotadUa  ananthe  of  Limueua. 

FALLS  (Mar.)  vide  Fall. 

FALSE  Quarter  {Fet.)  a  rift,  or  crack  in  thehoof  of  a  horse, 

which  is  an  unsound  quarter,  seeming  as  if  it  were  a  piece 

put  in,  and  not  entire. 
False  conception  (Med.)  the  formation  of  a  shapeless  mass 

of  flesh,  &c.  in  the  uterus. 
False  ^oiwrr  (Bot.)  a  flower  which  does  not  seem  to  pro* 

duce  any  fruit. 

False  diamond  (Min.)  a  diamond  counterfeited  with  glass. 

False  ormf  [Her.)  those  wherein  the  fundamental  rules  of 
heraldry  are  violated,  as  if  metal  be  put  upon  metal, 
colour  upon  colour. 

False  imprisonment  (Lata)  the  trespass  of  imprisoning  a  man 
without  lawful  cause ;  also  the  name  of  the  writ  brought 
upon  the  commission  of  sucli  a  trespass.  False  claim  is 
when  a  man  claims  more  than  his  due. 

False  (Mil.)  an  epithet  employed  on  many  occasions;  as 
False  alarm,  ao  alarm  given  either  through  ignorance,  or  with 
the  view  of  trying  the  vigilance  of  the  men. — False  attaei, 
a  feigned  attack  made  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the 
enanj  from  the  re^  point  of  attack. — Falte  muster,  that 
in  which  men,  not  actually  enlisted,  pass  for  soldiers. 

False  roo/T  (CaneiU.)  that  part  of  a  house  whidi  is  bMween 
the  roof  and  the  covering. 

False  bray  (Fort.)  a  smjl  mound  of  earth,  four  fathoms 
wide,  erected  on  a  level  round  the  foot  of  the  rampart  on 
the  side  which  is  towards  the  field,  bordered  with  a  parget 
to  defend  the  moat. 

False  (Mar.)  an  epithet  in  sea  phrases ;  as  a  False  keel,  a 
second  keel  sometimes  put  under  the  first  to  make  it 
deeper.— Fd^ie  stem,  a  second  stem  fastened  to  one  that  is 
too  flat. — False  post,  a  piece  of  timber  fixed  on  the  aft  part 
of  the  stem  post  to  make  good  a  deficient^  therein. 

FALSI  crimen  (Lava)  fraudulent  concealment,  in  the  Ovil 
Law,  or  subornation  with  design  to  darken  or  hide  the 
truth,  so  as  to  make  things  appear  otherwise  than  what 
they  really  are. 

FA'LSIFY  (Lam)  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  fiidse;  as  *<  To 
Jidtify  a  record,"  «  To/a2^  a  verdict,"  «  To  falsify  re- 
covery," 

TO  Falsify  a  thrust  (Fene.)  to  make  a  f«gned 
FALSING  eTOooau  (Zsnv)  an  old 

for  an  utpeal. 
FA'LSO.^f^  (La»)  • 
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SVen  in  the  county>  hundred,  court  baron,  or  oUier  courts  | 
at  are  not  of  record. — Falso  rcfumo  Bremtmt  a  writ 
which  lies  against  a  sheriff  for  making  false  letunu  of  writs. 
Bee.  JwL  4S. 

FA'MA  damrn  (Lma)  a  judicial  procedure  of  tbe  church 
of  Scotland,  wherein  a  ground  of  action  is  laid  before  a 
presbytery,  against  one  of  its  member^  independently  of 
any  regular  complaint  by  a  particular  accoser. 

FAMI'UA  (Lou)  signified  all  the  servants  that  were  under 
one  master,  or  that  portion  of  land  which  was  sufficient  to 
support  one  family. 

FAMi'LIARS  (JEcc.)  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  who  assist : 
in  the  apprehension  of  such  as  are  accused.    They  are 
so  called  because  they  assist  the  inquisitor,  and  bel<mg  to 
his  family. 

FA'MILY  {Archmol.)  a  hide  of  ploughed  land. 

Fahi&t  of  Curvet  (Math.)  a  congeries  of  several  curves ' 
of  different  orders  or  kinds,  all  which  are  defined  by 
the  same  equation,  but  in  a  diffiirent  manner,  according 
to  their  different  orders. 

Family  {Bot.)  a  term  apj»Ued  by  Linnieus  to  plants  natu- 
rally allied  to  each  other ;  he  divides  the  vegetable  king- 
dom into  seven  families ;  namely,  I .  Fungi ;  2.  Alga  j 
3.,Musci,  or  Mosses;  ^.  Filtcet,  or  Ferns;  5.  Gramina^ 
or  Grasses;  G.Palmat  or  Palms;  7.  Planta,  or  plants, 
including  all  that  are  not  in  the  foregoing  families. 

FAN  {Her.)  vide  Winnomng  Basket. 

FAVAM  (Com.)  a  small  coin  in  India,  both  of  gtAd  and 
silver;  the  former  of  which  is  valued  at  about  6d.t  and  the 
latter  at  M. 

FAKATXCr  {Ant.)  a  sortof  enthusiasts  among  the  Romans, 
so  called  because  they  spent  most  of  their  time,  jfams,  in 
the  temples.  They  pretended  to  revelations  and  inspira- 
tions, and,  in  thdr  frantic  fits,  they  committed  many  ex- 
travagances. 

FANAU'X  (MU.)  French  for  lights  at  tbe  top  of  a  high 

tower  at  the  entrance  of  a  sea-port. 
FAfNCIES  {Mut.)  lively  litUe  airs. 

FANDA'NGO  (Mum.)  a  dance  much  used  in  Spain,  the  air 
of  which  is  lively,  and  much  resembling  the  hornpipe. 

FA'NG-TOOTH  {Her.)  has  been  sometimes  borne  as  a 
charge  in  the  escutcheon. 

FA'NGOT  {Com.)  a  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  &c.  con- 
taining from  one  to  two  hundred  weight,  three  quarters. 

FA'NION  {Mil.)  in  the  lulian  Ganfonne,  a  particular 
standard,  which  was  carried  formerly  in  front  of  the  ordi- 
nary belonging  to  a  brigade  in  the  French  service. 

FANK AO'IO  {Archael.)  a  term  used,  in  the  forest  laws,  for 
the  fiiwnin^  or  bringing  forth  young  hinds. 

FA'NNEL  (£«:.)  a  sort  of  ornament  like  a  scarf,  worn  by 
a  mass  priest  on  the  left  arm  when  he  officiates. 

FA'NNERS  {Husband.)  a  machine  for  winnowing  com. 

FA'NO  (Com.)  a  small  weight  used  at  Goa,  and  other  phiccs 
in  the  East  Indies,  equal  to  two  Venetian  carats.  | 

FA'NON  (Com.)  a  coin,  current  on  tlie  coast  ot  Afolabar^ ' 
worth  about  five-pence  English  money.  t 

FA'N-FALM  {Bot.)  the  Chamceroju  humilis  of  Ltnneeus.  ; 

FANTA'SIA  {Mas.)  a  kind  of  air  in  which  the  composer  is ' 
not  confined  to  such  strict  rules  as  in  ordinary  cases.  i 

FAONATIO  lArvhaol.)  vide  Fannatio.  j 

FAPE^SMO  (Log.)  the  fourth  imperfect  mood  of  the  first  i 
figure  of  a  categorical  syllogism.  j 

FARA'ND-MAN  {Arehaol.)  a  merchant  stranger,  to  whom, , 
■ccordins  to  the  practice  of  Scothmd,  justice  ought  to  be 
dwe  who  all  expeditiooi  that  hi*  bosmeii  and  journey  be 
not  hindered. 

FABATEa.LE  (Cm.)  a  weight,  ndide  use  of  in  some  parts 

ai  India,  equal  to  two  poonw  Lisbon. 
FARCE  {Lit.)  a  sort  of  mock  comedy,  which  cootuns 
■iwidi  of  grinaoe  and  baftonny. 


FA'RCES  (CooA.)  meat  chopped  small  and  well  spiced,  Ac. 
fit  for  a  stuffing. 

FARCIMINA'OS  tunica  (Anat.)  a  coat  pertaining  to  a 
child  in  the  womb,  which  recdves  the  urine  from  Uie 
womb ;  it  is  BO  called  because,  in  many  animals,  it  resem- 
bles a  gut  pudding.  The  existence  of  this  membrane  In 
the  human  subject  has  been  denied. 

FA'RCIN  ( Vet.)  a  sort  of  mange  among  horses  and  oi(en. 

FARCTU'RA  {Med.)  the  stuffing  any  exenterated  anunal 
or  fruit  with  medicinal  ingredients. 

FA'RCTUS  (Bot.)  stuffed,  an  epilhet  for  a  leaf;  /o/m« 
farctum  is  a  leaf  of  pith,  or  pulp,  in  opposition  to  tubu- 
losum,  tubular  or  hollow ;  it  is  also  applira  to  a  stem  and  s 
pericarp. 

FA'RCY  (Frt.)  a  disease  in  horses  something  similar  to  a 

leprosy. 

FA'KDEL  of  land  (Archteol.)  the  fourth  part  of  ayard  of  land. 
FA'RDINGALE  (Ctu.)  a  hoop  made  of  whalebone,  by 

which  females  formerly  used  to  spread  out  their  petticoats. 
FA'RDING  Deal  {Archad.)  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of 

land. 

FARE  (Com.)  money  paid  for  the  passage  of  a  person  in 

any  vehicle,  either  by  land  or  water. 
FA'RFARA  (Bot.)  the  Fuaselagofarfara  of  Linnsus. 
FARl'NA  (Nat.)  signifies  litenuly  meal  or  flour ;  but  is  also 

applied  to  the  pulverulent  and  alutinous  part  of  wheat,  and 

other  seeds,  before  it  is  grouna  as  well  as  after. 
FARINA'GIUM  (ArdueoL)  toll  of  meal  or  flour.  Ordin, 

Insul.  de  Jersey.  17  Edw.  2. 
FA'RLEU  (ArcHieol.)  a  duty  of  sixpence  paid  to  the  lord 

of  the  manor  of  West  Slapton,  m  Devonshire,  in  the 

western  parts ;  farleu  b«ng  the  best  thing  generally,  as 

heriot  is  the  best  beast. 
FARLINGA'RII  {Archteo}^  whoremongers  and  adulterers. 
FARM  (Lave)  a  large  messuage  of  land  taken  by  lease 

under  a  certain  yearly  retit  payable  by  the  tenant. 
FA'RMEH  (Ltm)  he  who  hoitu  a  farm,  and  is  a  tenant  or 

lessee  thereof. 

FARRA'GO  (Husband.)  a  mixture  of  several  sorts  of  grain 
sown  in  the  same  plot  of  ground,  or  afterwards  mingled 

together. 

FA'RREA  Nubes  (Med.)  vide  Plyriasis. 

FA'RRIER  {Vet.)  signifies  literally  one  who  professes  to 
shoe  horses,  but  is  also  used  for  a  horse  doctor,  now  called 
veterinary  surgeon. 

FARRIER'S  Companjf  (Her.)  consists  of  a  master,  three 
wardens,  twenty-four  assistants,  and  thirty-nine 
on  the  limy.  HidrarmOTial  ensigns  are,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure,  ar^nt,  three  horse- 
shoes, sable.  Tbe  Farriers  trace  their  origin 
to  one  Henry  de  Ferrarius,  or  Ferrers,  iriio 
was  farrier,  or  maMer  of  the  horse,  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  from  whom  he  received  the 
Honour  of  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire. 

TO  FA'RTLOyf  (Husband.)  to  bring  forth  pigs. 

FARSETIA  (Bot.)  the  Cheiranthus farsetia  of  Linnaeus. 

FA'RTHELLING  lines  (Mar.)  small  lines  made  fast  to  all 
die  top-sails,  top-gallant  sails,  and  the  roizzen-yard  arm. 

FA'RTHING  (CotiQ  in  Saxon  jxori^lm;,  or  jreopchm;, 
i.  e.  poupchlm^;  the  fourth  part  of  a  Saxon  penny ;  there 
were  also  farthmgs  of  gold,  which  were  the  rourth  part  of 
a  noble,  or  twenty-pence  of  silver. 

FA'SCES  {Ant.)  bundles  of  rods  bound  round  the  helve  of 
a  hatchet,  which  were  carried  before  the  consuls  as  the 
insignia  of  their  office,   [vide  Consuls'] 

FA'SCETS  {Mech.)  irons,  used  in  a  glass  mannfactoiy,  which 
are  thrust  rato  the  nedts  of  bottles  to  convey  Aem  to  the 
annealing  tower. 

FA'SCIA  {Surg.)  a  swathe,  or  long  bandai 

Fascia  {AnatT)  the  name  of  fii^ti 


FAT 


eP  mufdei  which  ^bincb-  parU  together.— JVucm  lata,  a 
thick  and  strong  tendinoiu  expansion  sent  off  from  the 
hack,  and  from  the  teadons  of  the  gltttei,  and  adjacent 
muscles,,  to  surround  the  muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Fascia  {ArchU.)  a  flat  member,  of  which  there  are  three 
ia  the  architrave,  having  a  great  breadth  and  small  pro- 
jecture.    Vitruv.  1.  3,  c.  3  ;  Bald.  Lex.  VHruv.  ■ 

FA'Sei-^  (Attron.)  vide  Bdts^  and  Astronomy. 

FASCIA.'LIS  {Anat.)-  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  which  nwves 
the  leg. 

FASCIATION  (Sure.)  a  binding  up  with  swaddUng  bands. 
FASCICULA'RIS  {Bot.)  fascicular,  an  epithet  for  a  sort 
of  tuberous  roots  with  knobs  collected  in  bundles,  as  in 

PcEonia. 

FASCICULA'TUS  [Bot.)  fascicled,  an  epithet  for  leaves 
growing  in  bundles  or  bunches  from  the  same  point. 

FASCl'GULUS  {Bot,)  ftscicle,  a  diminutive  otjaacitt  a 
bundle;  a  spedes  of  inflorescence  in  which  sereniruprigbt, 
parallel  festi^iate,  approximating  flowers,  are  collected 
tfwether.    [vide  Botany'} 

FA'SCiNES  (Fort,)  small  branches,  treeSt  or  bavins  bound 
up.,  ia-  bundles,  which,  mixed  with  earth,  serve  to  fil  i^i 
ditches. 

TA'SCIOLA  (Ent.)  the  Gourd- Worm,  or  Fluke,  a  sort  of 
worms,  of  the  order  Intestina,  having  a  flattith  body, 
with  an  aperture,  or  pore  at  the  head,  and  generally  an- 
other at  a  distance  beneath.  These  are  hermaphrodite  and 
oviparous  animals,  which  are  generally  found  in  the  intes- 
tines of  other  animals. 

FA'SHIOK  p/eces  (Afar.)  in  French  corn>^r» ;  the  aftmost 
or  hindmost  pieces  <^  timber  which  terminate  the  breadth 
and  form  the  sbn>e  of  the  stem. 

FAST  (£ce.)  an  abstinence  from  food  upon  a  religious  ac- 
counts ' 

FA'STX.  {Ant.)  the  Roman  cal«idar,  in  which  were  set  down 
all  days  of  feasts,  pleadings,  gamies,  ceremonies,  the  names 
of  their  officeris,  and  all  other  publto  concerns  Uirou^- 
out  the  year. 
Jxnn.  \.  I,  ^ig.  1. 

^mita  tumttSA  tmpan  Bmue 

Regibus,  et  patrtun  dveta  tub  agieru*, 

Sparta jaeittt  Latiam  aijua  ptr  kiltorim. 

Cfc.  pro  Sext.  c  U,  &c;  Val.  Max.  1.  7,  c.  2 ;  Liv.  1,  9, 
c.  18,  &c.  ;  Tacit,  Annah  1.  1.  c.  15;  Ind,  Oris.  I.  5, 
c  -18  i  Panvin*  ^ast,  1. 1 . — Fasti  Diet,  days  on  vriiioi  plead 
ings  were  carried  on^  [vide  Dies'] 
FASTIGIA'TUS  (Bot,)  from  fastigiumt  the  pointed  roof 
of  a  hoosc  ;  an  epithet  for  a  stem,  peduncles,  umbd,  &c.; 
as  caulis  Jhstigiattu,  pedunaiU  ^fiutsffoU,  and  umiefliB  fas- 

FaItI^IUM  (Ardiit.)  vide  Pediment. 

FA'STING  Men  {Archtsol.)  bondsmen,  or  pledges,  who 

answered  for  the  peaceable  demeanor  of  their  companions. 
FA'STNESS  (Fort.)  a  strong  hold  naturally  fortified  by  the 

bogs,  &c.  of  the  surrounding  country. 
VAT  {Anat.)  Adept,  a  concrete  oily  matter  contained  in  the 

cellular  membrane  of  aniraab,  of  a  white  or  ydlowish 

c<^ur,  with  little  or  no  smell  nor  taste. 
Fat  (Mar.)  an  e^thet  which  is  e^vatent  to  broad ;  thus, 

if  ue  trussing  m  or.  tuck  ^  a  ship's  quarter  under  water 

be  deep,  they  say  she  has  a  fat  quarter. 
Fat  IMeck.)  vide  Vat. 

FA'THEMITES  (Polit.)  the  descendants  of  Mahomet,  in 
the  female  line,  from  his  daughter  Fatima. 

FATHER  (Ecc)  a  title  «iven  to  bishops,  as  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God;  also  to  the  principal  writers 
among  the  |>rimitive  Christians.  This  ie|uthet  is  likewke 
appli^l  to  priastsin  tha  RoBnish  Cboxcby  as  a  Father  Con- 
£MSor. 


Father  (  Theol.)  the  first  Pcnoa  in  the  Holy  iVinity.  - 

FATHER-LA'SHER  (/cA.)  a  vondous  fidi,  tha  CdOks 
Scorpius  of  lanueus,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Greenlnd 
and  Newfoundland,  and  having  spines  on  its  tail,  with 
which  it  htthes  the  shaHu,  and  other  predacious  fish  that 
ofier  it  any  molestation. 

FATHER-LaNG-LEGS  (Ent.)  a  well-known  insect,  the 
Tipula  peciinieomis  of  Lianausi  which  is  rentable  Ibr 
tlie  length  of  its  l^s. 

FA'THOM  {Com.)  in  Saxon  jrsdiom,  a  measure  of  six  foet 

FA'UCES  (Anat.)  Isthmian,  or  Amphibronehia,  a  cavity  be- 
hind die  tongUe,  arch,  uvula,  and  tonsiU,  from  which  tha 
pharynx  and  larynx  proceed.  It  is  commmly  termed  iik 
Greek  ^ifvy^    [vide  PAarynx] 

FA'UCHION  (MU.)  vide  Falchion. 

FAU'CON  {Orn.)  vide  Falcon. 

FAVhX  iMU.)  French  for  an  instrnment  v^  simUar  tva 
scythe,  whi<»  was  used  in  fortifications'  t6  prevent  luk 
enemy  from  scaling  the  walls  of  a  be»^;ed  town. 

FAUN  A'LI  A  (Ant.)  festivals  celebrated,  in  honour  of  Faunas, 
en  the  Ides  of  February,  and  aa  the  Nones  of  December* 
of  which  Horace  gives  a  description  in  bis  ode  to  Fanmis, 
i^or.I.S,  od.  18,  V.  10. 

Cmm  tUti  nana  rtdmnt  Decembra.  ^  ' 

Ovid.  Fast.}.  2,  v.  193. 

Hie  uoi  diserOai  iuMula  rumpt  ojiiai. 

Gyrald.  Syntag.  Detr.  1.  18 ;  Jun,  Fast,  apad  Greev.  7%es.. 

Ant.  Rom.  torn,  vin.  &c. 
FAVCVNIUS  (Ant.)  the  western  breeze,  or  zephyr,  which, 

according  to  Pliny,  blew  from  Crete.   Plin.  I.  4,  c.  19. 
FAUSETUM  (Archisai.)  a  faucet  or  flute. 
FAUSSE  bmye  {Fort.)  a  low  rampart    [vide  False'} 
FAUSSE  EQUERRE  (Mech.)  an  instrument  in  the  shape 

of  a  square  w  rule,  friiich  describes  anetas  that  are  not 

ttn\ght.—Fausse4ance,  a  wooden  piece  of  ordnance,  vul- 
garly called  a  sham-gun. 
FAU^E-MARCHE  {MU.)  a  ftigned  march.— Faiuxe  Af- 

fnoKe,  a  false  attack. 
FAUTEA'U  (M/.)  Frendi  for  a  sort  of  battering  ram  for- 

meriy  used. 
FAUTOR  {La*o)  a  &vourer  or  abettor. 
FA'VUS  {Med.)  a  sort  of  achor,  or  ulcer,  resembling  the 

favuB,  or  honeycomb.  •■ 
FAUX  (Bot.)  jaws,  or  Aroat;       opening  of  the  tube  of 

the  coroUe. 

FAWN  (2bo/.)  a  young  deer;  a  buck  or  doe  of  the  first 

year. 

TO  FAY  (MkA.)  to  fit  sxty  two  pieces  of  wood,  so  as  to  jmn 

close  together. 

FAYA'LL  (C*m.)  an  imaginary  c^n,  valued  by  some  as  the 

pistole  of  France,  or  ten  Uvres.  ^ 
FAYK'NCE  (C'oia.)  a  name  in  France  for  all  sorts  of  crodc- 

ery  ware  which  come  frgm  China. 
FA'YTOURS  (Law)  vide  Faiiours. 
FE'  (Ece.)  Spanish  for  &ith,  whence  (he  Atao  de  F£,  or  ace 

of  faith,  i.  e.  the  execudon  of  heretics  by  the  Spanish  fa^ 

quisition. 

FE'AL  (Archaol.)  i.e.  trusty;  an  epithet  for  the  tenant* 
yrbo  were  svd  to  be  feal  and  leal,  i.  e.  fluAful  and  Idyal  tc^ 
thdr  lord.  Spdm.  de  PaHameiO,  SB.'^Feat  and  bioot^ 
a  riffht  in  Scodand  saaifav  to  the  rig^t  of  Tivbmy  lA 
En^and  for  fuel,  &c. 

FKAMfykt  IHasband.}:  a  cbekp  sort  of  flince  in  SooOtbd 
made  of  real,  or  sod, 

FE'ALTY  (Low)  changed  ftiotn  fdditasj  an  bath  t«^ 
at  the  admittance  of  a  tenant,  by  which  he.  binds  himsi^ 
to  be  faitUal  to  his  lord. 
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.  of  thick  woollen  stuff  much  used  in  slupi  fi»r  Iming  port- 
holes, &c. 

FEAST  (Ecc.)  aonivenary  times  of  feasdng  and  thanlu- 
givin^,  such  as  Cbristnuu,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  &c.  Feasts 
,  are  either  moveable  or  immoveable.  —  Hie  immoveable 
Seasts  are  those  which  are  celeteated  on  the  same  day  of 
the  year,  as  Christmas-Day^  the  Ciratmdsum,  Epiphany, 
'  Candlemas,  Ladu-Day,  AU  Saints,  the  several  daya  of  the 
Apostles,  &C.— The  moveable  Fea^s  are  thoae  that  are  not 
confined  to  the  same  day  of  the  year,  as  Easter,  and  idl 
that  are  governed  by  it,  as  Palm  Sunday,  Good  Friday, 
Ask- Wednesday,  Seiagesima,  Ascension-Day,  Pentecost, 
and  Trinity  Sunday. 

FEA'THER  {Chem^  the  constituent  parts  of  feathers  are 
similar  to  those  of  hair,  consisting  chiefly  of  albumra,  but 
with  little  or  no  gelatin. 

Fbatu£r  (Mil*)  an  ornamental  mark  worn  by  officers  and 
soldiers  on  their  caps  and  hats  ;  the  hackle  feather,  which 
is  the  round  fearer  taken  from  the  fowl  in  its  natural 
state,  is  worn  by  subalterns;  the ^ush  feather,  a  straight 
smooth  feather  worn  by  officers  on  the  staffi 

Fbather  {Mar.)  To  cut  a  feather  is  said  of  a  ship  when  she 
makes  the  water  foam  before  her. 

FsATUBR-en^ga/  Boards  {flarperd^  boards  that  liave  one  edge 
thinner  tlian  the  other, 

Fbatusr  (Man.)  a  row  of  hair  turned  back  and  nused  on 
the  neck  of  a  horse,  which  forms  a  mark  just  like  the  blade 
of  a  sword. 

FxATHER  {Bot.')  a  name  given  to  some  plants,  as  the  — 
Prince's  Feather,  the  Amaranthus  hmodsoi^riacus  of 
Xinnsus.— Feathered  Columbine,  the  ^naUctrum  aquilegi- 
folitun  !  the  Stipa,  a  sort  of  perennial  grass. 

Feathek  is  also  another  name  for  the  pappus,  or  down, 
[vide  Pappus"] 

FfATnERBD  {Bot.)  the  same  as  plumose,    [vide  P/umonu] 

FEATHERS  (Her.)  or  Prince's  Feathers,  the  name  given 
to  the  ostrich  feathers  which  adorn  the  cognizance  of  the 
,  Prince  of  Wales. 

TS'EBRI'CULA  {Med.)  a  diminutive  of /rfirw,  a  fever,  im- 
plying a  slight  degree  of  symptomatic  fever. 

FE'BRIFUGA  {Bot.)  the  plant  Fever-few,  or  lesser  cen- 
taury. 

FE'BRIFUGE  {Med.)  from febris,  a  fever,  voAfugo,  to  drive 

away ;  a  name  for  medicines  which  possess  the  property 

of  abating  the  violence  of  a  fever. 
FE'BRUA  {Ant.)  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  ghosts  of  the 

dead ;  a  sort  of  purification. 

CW.  fast.  1.2,  V.  19. 

T^rrua  Romani  dixere  piamina  patra 

Nunc  qtioque  dant  verbo  plarima  ligna  Jidem. 

■  That  which  was  purified  by  this  sacrifice  was  called^iru- 
■atutu,  and  the  month  in  which  this  purification  took  place 

.  was  called  Februarius.    Cic.  de  Leg.  1.  2,  c.  21 ;  Varr.  de 

.  Lot.  Ling.  1.  5 ;  Pint,  in  Num. ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  iUust. 
C.3;  Auson.  eid.S;  Macrob.  Sat.  1. 1,c.l3;  Sidom,  1.2, 
ep.l4;  Ursat.  de  Not.  Roman,  apud  Grav*  Thee,  Antig. 

1  Bom.  torn.  8,  p.  714. 
FE'BRUARY  {Chron.)  Februarius,  the  second  month  in  the 

i-year,  so  called  from  the  expiotofy  sacrifices,  Febma. 

.  [vide  Februa'] 

FECIAl^ES  (Ant.)  certain  Roman  priests  instituted  b^ 
Numa  Poai^niBy  who  were  selectea  from  the  best  farm- 
lies  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  all  treaties  of  peace  and 
.  <Ufilarali<HW  or  war.  Varr*  ek  JJng,  Lai.  \.  4,  c.  15 ;  Liv, 
LI.  c.  24;  PUn.  L  82,  c.  S;  Awrel.  Viet,  de  Vir.  iOust. 
^  5.  ■ 

EE'CULA  {Med.)  a  white  medy  powder,  which  aiibsidea  nd 
gathers  at  the  bott<iiii  of  the  juicei  or  liqaon  of  dints 

■  .*Mtfc 


VlSfCULM  (Astron.)  certain  spoU  which  are  occMtonally 
observable  in  the  disk  of  the  sun. 

FEE  {Law)  in  Saxon  feoh,  modem  Latin^iidtfm,  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from,  or  allied  to  the  German  Vidi,  ' 
cattle,  because  the'  pnacipal  rig^t  of  proper^  was  vested 
originally  in  cattlb  The  word  fee  is  used  in  aeveral  aensei^ 
namdy,  for  the  compass  or  circuit  of  a  lord^ip  or  manor, 

~  as  "  'ITie  lord  of  the  fee,"  &c. ;  for  a  perpetual  ririit  in- 
corporeal, as  to  have  the  keepng  ef  prisons,  &c.  tnfee  g 
also  a  rent  and  annuity  granted  to  one,  and  his  heinr, 
which  is  a  fee  personal :  but  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term 
is  to  denote  the  right  which  a  man  has  in  land,  or  some 
immoveable  thing,  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the  profits  of 
it  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  This  is  called  the 
fee-simple,  in  distinction  from  the  fee-4ail,  which  is  a  Kmited 
sort  of^  fee,  or  an  inheritance  whereof  a  man  is  seised  to 
him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  limited  at  the  will  of  the 
donor.  A  fee-tail  is  general  where  land  is  given  to  a  nun 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  special  where  a>  man  and 
his  wife  are  seised  of  land  to  them  and  the  heirs  of  their 
two  bodies.  This  latter  is  also  called  a  fee  expectants  Bract, 
1.2.  c.  5;  Kitch.  153;  Co.  Lit.  cl.&c:  Old  Nat.  Breo, 
41. — Fee-farm,  feodi  frma,  or  fee-farm  rent,  is  when  the 
lord,  upon  creation  of  the  tenancy,  reserves  tohimseif  and 
hie  heirs  the  rent,  or  something  equivalent. 

FEED  {Mil.)  a  certain  proportion  of  corn  and  hay  given 
to  the  cavalry,  A  short  feed  is  a  portion  less  than  the  re- 
gulated quantity.^  Heavy-horse  feed,  a  latgor  pmpor^ 
tion  given  tb  the  heavy  dragoons,  in  distindSon  from 
— L^ht-korse^fiedf  which  is  given  to  the  hussars  and  the 
H^htliorse. 

FEK'DER  {Mech.)  a  cut  or  channel,  sometimes  called  a  en*- 
riage  or  catch  drain,  by  which  a  stream  or  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  brought  into  a  canal. 

TO  FEEL  {Man.)  is  said  in  certain  cases  of  the  movements 
of  a  horse,  as  "  To  feel  a  horse  on  the  hand,"  i.  e.  to 
observe  that  the  will  of  the  horse  is,  in  one's  hand.  **  To 
feel  a  horse  upon  the  haunches,"  to  observe  that  he  pltea 
or  bends  them. 

FEE'LERS  {Ent.)  organs  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  insects,  ge- 
nerally less  than  the  antennae,  and  oflen  jointed. 

FEES  {Lovb)  certain  perquisites  allowed  to  officers  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  as  a  recompence  for  their  labour 
and  trouble. 

FEIGNED  ACTION  (Laio)  an  action  which  is  brought  to 
tr;^  the  merits  of  any  question.  It  is  otherwise  cwed  a 
^&igned  issue. 

FEINT  (AfiM.)  a  semi-tone,  the  same  as  the  Diesis. 

Feint  {Fenc.\  a  show  nuking  a  thrust  at  one  part  that 
you  may  make  it  at  another  with  more  facility. 

FxiNT  [MiL)  a  moick  attabk,  generally  made  to  conceal  th« 
true  one. 

FEL  {Med.)  Bile. 

FEXAGUS  {Archiefd.)  a  friend  or  companion;  one  vribo 
was  bound  in  the  decennary  for  the  good  behaviour  of  an- 
other, i.  e.  quasi fde  cum  eo  ligatus. 

FELA'PTON  {Log.)  a  technical  term  for  one  of  the  modes 
in  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  whi<A  consists  of  a  uni- 
versal nega^ve,  a  univenal  affirmative,  and  a  particular 
n^^ve,  as 

Fe  No  brutes  have  a  sdise  of  religion : 

Zap  All  brutes  are  animals:  ergo. 

Ton  Some  animals  have  no  sense  of  religion. 

FEfLFELTAUlL  {Bot.)  iheCynachutm  viminale  of  Linnasm. 
FELEAiMWger*  (Lam)  m  FeM  Hom^sert  t  fiuthAil  sut^jects^ 
FfifLIS  (Zoo/.)  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  order  Fenr. 
Generic  Character.   Fore-teeth  intermediate  ones  equal; 


FEO 


Speda*  This  tribe  of  animals,  comprehended  under  the  I 
names  of  the  Lion,  Tiger,  Panther,  Ounce,  L«opard» 
Tiger-cat,  Cat,  and  Lynx ;  are  temperate  in  their  habits, 
climb  easily,  see  best  at  night,  alight  on  their  feet  when 
they  fatl)  and  suddenly  spring  on  men  prey :  the  females 
bring  forth  man^  young,  having  eight  teats. 

pastto  {Med.)  a  name  given  to  the  Cholera 

MorAuf. 

FE'LLING  of  timber  {Hushand.)  the  cutting  down  trees 
close  by      roots  for  the  purpose  of  building. 

FE'LLOES  {Mech.)  or  Fell  lows,  the  ineces  of  wood  which 
-  joined  together  by  duledges,  form  the  circumference,  or 
circular  part  of  a  wheel,  which  is  altogeUier  called  the 
felloes  of  the  wheel. 

FELLOW  (Mech.)  vide  FfUoes, 

Fbllow  {Cus.)  the  member  of  a  college  tn  universities 
who  forms  one  of  the  corporate  body. 

FELLOWSHIP  (Arith.)  a  rule  by  which,  in  divers  ac- 
counts of  divers  persons,  their  several  stocks,  together 
with  the  whole  loss  and  gain  being  propounded,  the  loss 
or  gain  of  each  particular  person  may  be  discovered. 
Fellowship  is  either  single  or  double.  Single  Fellowship, 
or  Fdlanvskip  vnthout  time,  is  the  case  in  which  the  times  of 
continuance  of  the  shares  of  partners  ere  not  considered,  they 
being  all  the  same. — Double  Fellowship,  or  Felloroship  wHh 
time,  is  that  in  which  the  times  of  the  stocks*  contmuing 
are  considered,  because  they  are  not  alt  the  same.  In 
this  case  the  shares  of  the  gain  or  loss  must  be  proper- 
tional,  both  to  the  several  shares  of  ihe  stock,  ana  to  the 
times  of  their  continuance,  and  consequently  proportional 
to  the  products  of  the  two. 

FE'LO  DE  S£  (Laxu)  one  who  commits  a  felony  by  the 
act  of  8elf<murder. 

FEXiONY  {Law)  any  offiance  that  is  in  degree  next  to  petty 
treason,  such  as  murder,  burglary,  rape,  &c. 

FE'LSPAR  (Min.)  a  siliceous  mineral  found  mostlyin  moun- 
tains,  in  solid  masses  or  crystallized. 

FE'LT-GRAIN  (Carpent.)  the  grain  of  cut  timber  that  runs 
transversely  to  the  annular  rings  or  plates. 

FE'LTING  (Carpemt.)  the  splitting  of  timber  by  ihe/eh- 
grain. 

FE'LTRE  (Mil,)  a  piece  of  defensive  armour,  which  was  a 

kind  of  cuirass  made  of  wool  well  pressed  and  dipped  in 

vinegar  to  resist  cuts  from  weapons. 
F^LtrCCA  {Mar.)  a  little  open  vessel  with  six  oars  that  is 

much  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 
FE'LWORT  {BoL)  a  species  of  the  Gentiana  of  Ltnnieus. 
FEItlALE  screw  {Mech.)  a  screw,  the  spiral  thread  of  which 

is  cut  in  the  cavity  of  a  cylinder;  it  is  frequently  called 

the  nut. 

F1MAI.E  jiavoer  (fio/.)  Jemineus  JloSt  a  flower  havine  pistils 
or  stigmas  without  stamens,  or  at  least  anther8.---Female 
Plant,  Femina  planta,  a  plant  which  has  female  flowera 
only. — Female  Fern,  the  Ptens  ajuiUna  Linnanis. 

FEME  {Law)  sL  woman,  as  Jlme  convert,  a  married  woman; 
Feme  tole,  an  unmarried  or  sin^e  woman, 

FEIVIININE  planeti  {ji$trt^.)  such  as  surpass  in  Uie  passive 
qualities,  i.  e.  in  moisture  and  dryness. 

Feminine  Gender  (Gram.)  a  term  applied  to  such  nouns  as, 
by  their  termination,  or  other  sign,  denote  the  female  sex. 

FEMI'NINUS  {Bot.)  vide  Female. 

FEMORA'LIS  Arteria  {Anat.)  a  continuation  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  along  the  thigh. 
FEMORIS  OS  {Anat.)  vide  Femur. 

FE'MUR  {Anat.)  the  thigh,  or  tliigh-bone,  a  long  cylin- 
drical bone  situated  between  the  Pelvis  and  Tibia.  Ruff: 
Ephes.  de  Jj^ielL  Part.  Corp,  hum.  1.  S,  c  5;  C^. 
1.  S,  c.  1. 

fCNCE  {Carpent.)  the  guard  of  a  plane,  which  obliges  it  to 
vork  to  a  certain  horisontal  itv^i^  from  the  arris. 


Fence  {Bot.)  a  term  used  by  Dr.  Withering  fw  the  inro- 

lucre. 

Fence  {MU.)  any  guard,  security,  or  outwork. 

Fence  {Husband.)  a  hedge,  or  mclosure. 

Fencb  month  {Law)  a  month  in  which,  acc<H^ing  to  the  fewest 
laws,  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  forest,  because  in  that 
month  the  female  deer  fawn :  this  is  fifteoa  dxyt  before  and 
after  Old  Midsummer. '  Manw.  For.  Lam  ^ut.'S,  c.  IS ; 
Fleetwood.  For.  Lam,  5  Stat.  20,  Car.  2,  c  S. 

FEfNCIBLE  {Mil.)  an  epithet  for  regimentiiriiich  are zmd 
for  temporary  purposes  of  defence. 

FENCING  {M'd.)  the  art  of  using  the  sword  in  the  attack 
of  an  enemy*  or  the  defence  of  oneself.  To  this  art  be- 
long several  movements  and  positions,  which  are  distin- 
guisbed  as  follow;  namely, — Jppel,  the  sudden  beat  of 
your  blade  on  the  contrary  side  to  ^at  on  which  you  join 
your  adversary,  and  a  quick  disengagement  to  that  side 
again.  —  Beating,  parrying  with  a  sudden  short  beat.— 
Battering,  i.  e.  striking  the  feeble  of  your  adversary's 
blade,  &c. — Back-quarte,  a  round  quarte  over  the  arm. 
— Cfliw,  a  tierco  on  the  quarte  side,  &c.~— Darting,  de- 
fending a  blow,  and  darting  a  thrust  forward. — Feint-Jor- 
xvard,  1.  e.  advancing  your  point  a  little  from  your  line  and 
coming  to  it  again. — Guard,  the  posture  proper  to  defend 
the  body  from  the  sword  of  the  antagonist,  [vide  Guard] 
Lurching,  i.  e.  making  an  opening  to  invite  your  adversary 
to  thnut  at  you,  so  that  you  may  find  an  opportunity  <^ 
getting  a  rUposte  at  hixa.— Locking  is  to  seize  your  adver* 
sary's  sworn  arm  by  twining  your  left  arm  round  it  after 
you  close  your  parade,  shell  to  shell.  &c  in  order  to  dis- 
arm him. — Flaneonade,  the  action  of  dropping  the  point 
of  your  sword  under  your  adversaiT's  hilt,  in  seizing  with 
force  the  feeble  of  his  blade,  &c. 

TO  FEND  {Mar.)  is  the  same  as  defend,  or  keep  off;  as 
"  Fend  the  boat,"  prevent  its  striking  against  any  thing ; 
**  Fend  off,"  prevent  a  boat  or  vessd  mim  running  foul 
of  another. 

FE'NDERS  [Mar.)  pieces  of  old  cable,  ropes,  or  wooden 

billets,  hung  over  the  sides  of  a  ship,  to  keep  other  ships 

from  rubbing  against  her. 
FENE'STRA  {Anat.)  a  name  for  two  holes  in  the  barrel  of 

the  ear,  next  the  drum ;  one  of  which  is  caUed  ovaHs,  and 

the  other  rotunda. 
FENE'STRATE  {Ent.)  an  epithet  for  the  naked  transparent 

spots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies, 
FE'NGELD  {Archteol^  a  tax  or  imposition  for  the  defence 

of  the  realm. 

FE'NNEL  IBot.)  the  Anethum  fceniculum  ;  Fennel  Flowen 
the  Nigelia  ;  Giant's  Fennel,  the  i^A:ir/a,  an  annual ;  Hog's 
Fennel,  the  Peucidanum^  a  perennial. 

FE'NUGREEK  {BU.)  the  Trigondla  of  Linnseus. 

FE'OD  (Law)  or  Jeud,  i,  e.  feed,  or  in  fee,  the  right  which 
the  vassd  had  m  hmd,  or  some  immoveable  things  of  bis 
lord's,  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the  profits  thereof,  ren- 
dering unto  his  lord  such  fee,  duties,  and  services,  as  be- 
longed to  military  tenure.    Spem.  of  Feuds  and  Tenure. 

FE'OD  AL  {Law)  an  epithet  for  what  appertains  to  a  fee. 

FE'OD  ARY  {Law)  or  feudatory,  a  tenant  who  holds  his 
lands  by  feodal  service. 

FE'ODUM  (Low)  a  feod.  or  fee.— JVorfiim  militis,  a  kni^t's 
fee. — Feodum  laicum,  a  lay-fee,  or  land  held  in  fee  of  a 
l^r-lord. 

FEOFFE'E  (Law)  he  that  ii  infeofied,  or  to  whom  a  fboff- 
ment  is  made. 

FE'OFFER  {Law)  the  person  who  pnts  another  in  posses- 
sion^ 

FEOFFMENT  {Law)  the  gia  or  grant  of  honours,  castles, 
manors,  messuages,  lands,  or  other  corporeal  or  immove- 
able things,  to  another  in  fee-nmplfTit  e.v  toJbiaJ  Md  bis 
heirs  for  ever,  by  the  deOvsHj^of  ll9ifiBpi*kay^lteiioa 


■oFAe  tfaiog  giten.  Wh«n  it  Is  in  m-iting  it  is  called  ii  deed 
'  <^ feoffment ;  and  in  eroiT  feoftnent  the  giver  is  cAlled  the 
jeoffery  or  JeqJ^tor,  and  he  that  receives  by  virtue  thereof 
the  fe^e.   The  difference  between  a  fe^ffitr  and  a  donor 
is,  that  tha^y^oj^ctvea  in  flw-um^,  the 'aom^ 
Litt.  1.  1,  C.6. 
FE'OFFOR  {Lom)  the  same  as  Feoffer. 
FE/ORM  {Ltm'j  a  certain  portion  of  vietnals,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, which  tenanti  formerly  gave  to  thsir  thanes,  or 
lords. 

FE'RiE  (Zoo/.)  the  third  Order  of  animals,  in  the  Class  Mam- 
'  nmUay  tn  the  Lumean  system,  which  have  from  six  to  ten 
.  conic  fore-teeth,  and  one  tusk.   They  comprehend  the 

fblloinng  genera,  namely — Phoca,  the  Seal. — Canit,  the 

Doe,  the  Wolf,  the  Fox,  the  Hysna,  and  the  Jackal.— 
:  JeAs,  the  LioD,  the  Tyger,  the  Pandier,  the  Leopard,  the 
r  Ounce,  the  I^rm*  and  the  Cat. —  Vnerra,  the  Weasel. — 

Muatdtt,  the  Otter,  the  Weasel,  the  Martm,  the  Stoat,  the 
.  Ferret,  the  Polecat,  the  Stable,  and  the  Ermnie^  Vraut 

the  Bear,  the  Badeer,  the  Racoon,  &c — Dtdelpkit,  &c. 

■  [vide  AHinml  Kin^om} 

Fxas  Natura  (Low)  beasM  and  Urclft  that  aM  wild,  in  dli- 

'tuetion  ftom  dnee  tint  are  tamei 
FEfRAL  SwM  {AatroL)  an  epithet  for      and  Sagitiaruu, 
:  bacaose  they  were  snppoara  to  have  a  certain  degree  of 

savage  influence. 
FERA'LIA  {Ant.)  aolemniUes'which  were  celebrated  in  Fe- 
bruary and  May,  and  dedicated  to  the  manes. 
Ovid.  Fast.  1. 2.  v.  567. 

No*  Umm  Im  ultra,  qwm  quot  da  metm  tupertunt 

Lu^mtt  qaat  Mini*  emrmim  MNra  m/m, 
Hmb.  pmJtaUfinmt^tliKmRnMm  bum. 

I/lMiMi  plMMiitfii  HahAw  tils  iiti. 

They  were  so  called  a  ferendo^  i.  e.  from  carrying,  because 
-the-  ancients  carried  victuals  to  die  sepulchres  of  their  de- 
ceased  relatives.    Varr.  de  Lot.  Ling.  1.  5,  c.  S ;  Fett,  de 

■  Sigmf,  Verb,;  Ursat.  de  Nat,  Roman.  apudGrav.  Tket. 
Antm,  Rom.  lore.  11,  p.  715. 

FBR  (Her.)  another  name  finr  a  cross,  as  /er  de  y&udktfr, 
or  eroix  ijkr  dejbudt^e,  i.  e.  a  cross  with  forked  irons  at 
each  end. 

Ha  de  Moiine  {Her,)  Tide  SMme, 

^'RCULUM  {Ant.\  a  pageant  carried  about  in  trinmph, 
-iremsenting  victenet,  Ac.  Lh.  1. 1,  c.  10;  Sad.m  JiU,; 
fm.  in  Rami 

FERDEIXA  terra  {Ar^aot.)  a  ftrdd  of  land,  or  a  portion 
often  acres. 

FB'RDWIT  (Lav)  a  fbrmulary  hy  whidi  the  long  pardoned 

manslaughter  in  the  army.  F1^.  1. 1. 
FCRENTAOin  {Ant,)  a  sortof  light  armed  soldien.  Fmr, 
'  de  Lai.  Ling.  1.  6,  c.  3  ;  ffat.  M  Verb,  Signif,s  Lips,  de 
itfU.  Raman,  p.  S71 . 
F0RI£  {Ant.)  I,  e.  tftiir  sacred;  htrfidays,  or  certain  days 
'  that  were  vacant  from  labour  or  business.  The  Jeries  were 
'^distiaguished  into  difl^*eDt  kinds,  namely — Feria  stativa, 
stated-  festivals,  fixed  to  certain  da^  of  the  month.— Fmc? 
'  eomcep^we^  moveable  feasts  appointed  b^  the  ma^strates 
•lUid  priests  for  particular  occasions. — Fence  mperitiwe^  oo- 
-easieoid  festivals  enjcnned  by  the  command  of  the  consuls 
or  other  magistrates  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  or  an^ 
-other  public  occasion.— J^'i9  tunieaiet,  private  festi- 
vals kept  by  families  on  particular  occasions,  as  the  death 
of  ft  reladve,  &&— Feriicr  Latinat  festivals  kept  by  the 
'fif^  latin  towns  on  Mount  Albanus. — Feria  nundinte, 
-or  ■evasHtfsfes,  fostivals  kept  for  nine  days  on  the  wpear- 
aace  of  any  i^od&gy.    Cie.  de  Leg,  I.  2,  c.  22 ;  Fea,  de 
■  Verb,  SknSr,;  Liv.  1. 1,  c.  SI;  I>imwt.\,^\  Maerob.  Sat. 
1.1,  0.16;  Plut.inCttmaLt  AvLGeU.\.%  c.  28;  Serv, 
bt  Wtrg.  Georg,  L  1,  T.9S8;  UrttO,  d^Nf4*  Aotff.  apad! 
QT«t9^  Thm  Ant,  Rm*  torn.  xL  Ac.  Ac. 


FE'RIAL  dtmt  (Law)  vide  FMee. 

FE'RINE  {Med.)  l«fi«AK ;  an  epithet  properiy  sighif^ng  sa* 
fage,  but  when  api^i^  to  dnorders  it  signifies  malignant. 

FE'RIO  {Li^.)  a  mode  in  the  first  figure  m  syllogisms,  con- 
sisting of  a  universat  n^tfre,-  a  i«rticular«£fomatiTe,  and 
a  particular  negative,  as 
/E  "  No  m«i  are  destitute  of  reason, 
r  Z    Some  dnim^  are  men ;  er^, 
O     Some  animsds  are  not  destitute  of  reason." 

FE^ISON  {Log.)  a  mood  of  s^rllc^sms  in  the  third  figure, 
consisting  of  a  universal  negative,  a  partictdar  affirmative, 
and  a  particular  negative,  as 
yE  "  No  brutes  have  a  sense  of  religion, 
r  I    Some  brutes  are  animals ;  ergo^ 
iOn  Some  animals  have  not  a  sense  of  religion." 

FERLINGATA  teme  {Archad.)  a  quarter  or  fourth  part 
of  a  yard  of  land. 

FERM  {Archeeol.)  a  house  and  land  let  by  lease. 

FE/RMARY  {Archaol.)  Uie  same  as  Infirmary. 

FERME  a  {Afon.)  a  term  used  to  sigmfy  in  the  same 
place,  without  stirring  mr  parting. 

FE'RMENT  (C6m.)  an^  substance  which  has  the  properhr 
of  caurii^  a  formentation  in  any  other  body  witii  which  it 
is  mixed,  as  the  add  in  leavou 

FERMENTATION  {Chem.)  theintestuie  commotion  hi  the 
small  insensible  partides  oif  a  mixed  body  without  any  ap- 
{Murrat  mechanical  cause,  usually  frmn  the  operation  of 
some  active  acid  matter.  Chemists  after  Boeniaave  have 
divided  fermentation  into  the  »piritMous^rmentatio»f  which 
affi>rds  ardent  spirits ;  acetous  hrmentation,  which  produces 
vinegar  or  acetic  acid ;  and  the  putrid ^^srmentation,  which 
promices  vdatile  alk^  All  iermentatiwi  requires  a  cer» 
tain  degree  of  fluidity,  with  the  fud  of  heat  and  of  air. 

FERMISCXNA  {Lavo)  the  winter  season  of  killhig  deer,  u 
Temput  Pingue^tit  is  the  summer  season. 

VERK {Husband.)  a  weed  very  common  in  dry  and  barren 
places,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  land  in  which  it  has 
once  taken  root. 

Fbbk  {B<a.)  vide  Filices. — Male  Fern,  the  Polvpodhrm  jUix 
mas  of  Linnieus.— Femde  Fern,  the  Poiifpomum  fitix  Jhc' 
nana,  and  the  Pteris  aou*&'»a.— Flowering  Fern,  the  Oc 
munda. — Mule  Fern,  the  Hinmonifu.— Stone  Fern,  the 
Osmunda  crirpa. — Sweet  Fern,  the  Seandia  oA«r^a. 

FE^NIGO  {Archaol.)  a  heath,  or  waste  place. 

FERRAME^TA  (Mech.)  all  instnimenu  of  iron,  parCicu- 
lariy  those  used  in  surgery. 

FERRA'NDUS  (An^aoL)  an  iron  colour,  particolariy- 
plied  to  horses  which  are  now  called  iron  grey. 

EERRA'BIA  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants^  Class  90  Gynandria, 
Order  S  DMmftia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal,  ipoMer  two. — Cost,  petals  nx.— 
Stau.  fitameais  three;  mlAen  roundish*— FssT.  gem 
inferior;  «fy^ simple;  ttigmas  three.— Fsa.  a^mde  ob- 
long ;  seeds  roundish. 

Speaes.   The  species  are  bidbons,  as  the — Ferraria  ua- 
dulatat  IriSf  Narcissus,  sen  Gladiolus,  Cape  Ferraria,  na- 
tive of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— Ferraria  paeoma,  aeu 
Flos  T^rist  Mexican  Ferraria. 
FETRREOLA  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Oaai  28  DAwda, 

Order  6  Hesandria. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  perianth  one>leaved. — Cor.  one- 
petalled.— Stah.  fhnants  six ;  anthers  oUong. — Fist. 
germ  oval ;       short ;  sf^gwa  flatj— PSB.  hemf  round; 

seeds  two. 

Species,   The  sin^e  sjiedes  is  a  tree,  as  the  Ferreobi 
buxift^t  EhrettOf  Pisonia^  Pishanna,  seu  JrumbUli,  na- 
tive of  Coromandel. 
FE'RRET  {Zool.)  an  animal  of  the  weasd  tribe,  with  red 
eyes,  and  a  long  snout,  the  Mustelajkro  ofilSbncua.  Tlk^ 
animal  itnodt  used  ia  ifatchinf  igibbitt^  protMwUflL 
4o  ^ 
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a  year,  u  gravid  lix  weeks,  and  b|mgt  forth  from  liz  to 
serenToung. 

FE'RRETS  (Mech.)  the  irou  with  which  glaH-OMken  try 

the  melted  metal. 
FE'ltRXAGE  (Com.)  the  hire  <tf  a  ferry-boat,  or  money  paid 

for  a  jiassage  orer  a  river,  ftc. 
FERRO-CY'ANATE  {Chem,)  aialt  formed  by  Oe  uoion  of 
ferrocyanic  acid  with  a  salifiable  bate,  8f  the  ferro-cyanate 
of  ammonia,  of  potash,  of  soda,  &c. 
FERROCYA'NIC  add  {Ckem.)  an  acid  composed  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
FERRUGI'NEUS  {Bot.)  ferruginous;  an  epithet  for  a  co- 
lour of  rusty  iron, 
FE'RRULE  (Afar.)  a  small  iron  hook  fixed  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  yards,  booms,  &c. 
FE'RRUM  {Min.)  iron;  a  genus  of  minerals  of  the  Order 
of  Metals,  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  easily  rusting  in  the 
air,  very  hard,  tenacious,  elastic,  sonorous,  exceedingly 
malleable  and  ductile,  &c.    [vide  Chemutiy'} 
Species,   I'he  principal  species  are,  ih.e~r~Ferrum  nathmittt 
seu  Nudum,  Native  Iron. — Ferrum  selectum,  Magnetic 
"  Iron-Stone,  or  Common  Iron  Ore. — Ferrum  magnet,  the 
Magnet-Stone.— i^frrtuR  hamatiteSf  a  sort  of  iron  that 
is  not  magnetic— Ferrum  miaueum,  Micaceous  Iron  Ore 
not  magnetic. 

FE'RRY  (Law)  the  liberty  to  have  a  boat  for  passage  on  a 
frith  or  river. 

J'brrt  (Mar.)  a  vessel  employed  for  conveying  persons  and 
g^bds  oyer  narrow  pieces  of  water ;  also  the  place  in  a 
nver,  Ac.  where  persons  are  carried  over. 

FE^RRY-MAN  {Com,)  one  who  keeps  a  ferry-boat  for  the 
conveyance  of.passengera*  &c. 

FE'RRa:  [Med,)  the  measles. 

FE'KSCHET  {Archaol.)  in  Saxon  ]»ne-f  coe,  the  ferriage, 
or  customary  payment  for  being  ferried  over. 

FE'RULA  (Jdech.)  an  instrument  of  correction  formerly 

«  used  in  schools  for  striking  on  the  hand.  ■ 

Ferula  (i?of.)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  5  Peateiufrw,  Order  2 
Dig^nia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  vmdf/ universal.— CoR.  universal. 
— Stah.  jE/anvn/s  five;  anthert  simple.— Fist. ^mn  in- 
ferior; tti/les  twp;  ttigmM  obtVM^pKSt,  Jriat  oval; 
teedi  two. 

Species.  The  species  are  perennials,  as  the — FenJa  com- 
munis, Common  Fennel  Giant.- Feru/a  Jenda&),  seu 
FeruUigOt  Broad-leaved  Fennel  Giant,  native  of  Sicily. 
Ferula  nodifiorOt  seu  Ubanotes,  Knotted  Fennel  Giant, 
native  of  Austria.  Dod.  Petnpt,i  Bauk.  Hist.s  Bauh. 
Pin, I  Ger,  Herb./  Pari.  Theat.  Bot.;  Raii  Hist.f 
Tourn.  Inst. 

FaKULA  (Bot.)  is  also  the  Buion  Galbanum  of  Linneus. 
FERULAICES  (Bot.)  the  Ferula  Galbanifera  of  Linneus. 
FEfRUL^  i^rg^  spUnts  used  about  the  bindmg  up  of  a 

broken  leg. 
FERULA'GO  {Bot.)  the  Femla/erultuo, 
FERULA'NA  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Ferula. 
FE'RVOR     the  Matrix,  (Med,)  a  preternatural  heat  m  the 

womb. 

FESCE'NNINA  {Mas.)  a  sort  of  nuptial  song,  so  called 
from  Fescenninum,  a  town  of  Campania,  where  it  ori- 
'ginated.    Serxu  Virz.  Mn.  1.  7,  v.  695. 

FE'SCUE-GRASS  (Bo/.)  the  FestucOt  a  perennial  sort  of 
grass  cultivated  for  cattie. 

FESSE  (Her.)  an  honourable  ordinary  which  possesses  the 
third  and  middle  part  of  the  field  horizontally,  as  f^.  I, 
Argent  a  fesse  ^det."  A  Fesse  is  borne  under  various 
accidental  forms,  namely,  Transposed,  i.  e.  placed  higher 
than  the  centre,  as Jfg.  2,  "Argent  on  a  fesse  tranvpoKd  a 
crescefit  between  two  stars  of  the  fir&t."  Couped,  i.  e.  as  it 
were  cut  off  from  the  udes,  as^^*.  3,  V  Or  a  fesse  couped 
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autre.**  Wreathed  of  daferent  tbctuni,  in  VteoA  tor* 
aUe  as  Jig.  4,  "  Argent  a  feeee  tortUle,  azure  and  guUt." 


Fig.  1.  Ttg.  i.  Tig.  S.  J^.  4. 


The  fesse  is  likewise  engrailed,  invecked,  wavy,  indented, 
dancette,  embattled,  voided,  [vide  Ingrailed,  &c.]  When 
enures  are  contained  within  the  breadth  of  the  fesse  it  v 
said  to  be  charged,  or  they  are  said  to  be  on ^sse,  a»Jig,  S. 
When  any  figures  occupy  the  place  of  the  fesse  they  we 
said  to  be  in  ^^tste.  {^vide  Heraldrvl'—Feue  Poh^,  tha 
middle  point  of  the  escutcbeoOd — /^rfv  per  Fate,  i.  a. 
parted  across  the  middle  of  the  ahieldt  uuroi^  the  ftiw 
point,    [vide  Heraltlru'} 

FE'STIKG  Men  (Archaol.)  vide  Faetit^gmoH,^  Fettsng- 
Penny,  the  same  as  Eamert-monaf. 

FESTI'NO  iLog.)  a  mood  of  syllogisms  in  the  second  6gaie, 
in  which  the  mat  propoeition  is  a  mumaU  native,  the 
second  a  particular  aSrmativ^  and  the  third  a  particular 
negative,  as 

yEf  No  unbeliever  can  have  salvation  through  Christ* 
/ 1    Some  Jews  are  saved  through  Christ,  ergo, 
n  O  Some  Jews  are  not  unbelievers, 

tESTOO^  (Archit.)  an  ornament  ni  carved  wood,  in  man- 
ner of  wreaths  or  gariands  hmging  down,  whuA  waa  ai^ 
ciently  used  at  the  gates  of  temples,  Ac  [vide  Architect 
ture,  Plate,  Na  111,  (U). 

FBSTU'CA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  phmts,  Chus  3  Triamlria, 
Order  2  Digynia. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  glume  upright. — Cob.  two- 
valved. — Stah,  flaments  three ;  anthers  oblong.— Pist. 
germ  turbinate ;  two ;  ^igmas  simple. — Pas.  none ; 
seeds  sinsle.  .  , 

Species.  Toe  species  are  perennials,  as  the — Fe^uca  ovmo, 
seu  Bromust  Sheep's-Fescue  Grass. — Festuca  m^a,  sen 
Gramen,  Red-Fescue  Grass.— /W/uca  spadtcea,  An$ho* 
anthum,  seu  Poa. — Festuca  uniglumis,  seu  Loliumt  Se^ 
Fescue  Grass.    Bauh,  Hist.t  Bauh,  Pin.t  Ger,  Herh,t 
Park,  Theat.  Bot.g  Tourn,  Inst, 
Festuca  is  also  the  Agrottis  terotna, 
FE'STUCINE  (Afia.)  an  epithet  for  a  ihiveiy  or  aplintarj . 
fracture. 

TO  FETCH  (Mar.)  a  term  employed  in  some  sea-phrases,  as 

**  To  Jetch  to  windward  of  an  object,"  to  reach  it.   '*  Xp 
Jetck  away,"  to  be  shaken,  or  rocked  backwards  and  Ar- 

wards,  as  casks,  boxes,  and  die  like  in  a  storm.  **  To 
Jeich  the  pump,"  to  poor  a  cann     water  into-daa  iuoar 

part  of  k,  \n  order  to  expel  tibe  air  which  la  contained  ne- 

tween  the  lower  box  and  the  piston.  { 
FETLOCK  ( Vet.)  a  tuft  of  hair,  as  large  as  the  hair  of  the 

mane  in  some  horses,  that  grom  behind  the  pastern-joint. 

— Fellock^ointt  the  joint  ata  horse's  fetlock,  Uw  ankle* 

joint. 

FETTERS  (Law)  a  tort  of  irons  put  on  the  legs  of  male- 
factors. . 

FETTERED  (ZooL)  an  epithet  applied  to  the  feet  of  ani- 
mals when  they. are  stretched  backward,  and  appear  unfit 
for  the  purpose  of  walking,  or  when  tb^  are  concealed  in 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen. 

FEU  (Law)  a  free  and  gratuitous  right  to  lands,  in  the  Sooteh 
Law,  made,  to  one  for  service  performed  by'lum.--~^ei^  or 
Feu-holding,  a  holding  or  tenure,  wheveby  the  viml.  is 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  «iip^w?^«;pl«&M«^^i£@aiy. 
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'—FsMt  or  Feu  atmual,  the  rent  whtdi  was  due  bv  the  red- 
■  dendls  of  the  prooerty  of  the  grOundi  befbre  the  home  was 
built  within  bwtffi. — Feu^datgt  an  annual  rent  or  duty  paid 
by  the  tenant. 

FEuDt  tktttUy  (ArdnBoL)  a  combination  of  kindred  in  former 
timet  to  reTenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  blood,  on  the 
alf^er  or  bis  postwtjr. — Feud-Bote,  a  recompenie  finr  en- 
gaging  in  a  feud  or  faction. 

Feud  (Lavo)  vide  Feod. 

F£UDS  {Law)  a  volume  of  the  Civil  Law ;  so  called  because 

^  it  contains  the  customi  and  serrices  done  by  a  vanal  to 
a  superior  lord. 

FE'VER  {Med.)  Jebrit,  frbmjhveo,  to  bum  ;  a  disease  cha 
racterized  by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a 
foul  tongue,  and  an  impaired  state  of  several  functions  of 
the  bod;^.  Feven,  as  respect  their  duration,  are  disttn- 
goished  into — Continual JeverSj  which  have  no  intermission, 
oqt  exacerbations  that  usually  come  on  twice  a  day,  as 
tfie  synocha,  the  trahus,  &c.~^IntermUtent  fextert^  which 
are  known  by  the  eora,  the  Ao^,  and  the  swating  stages,  in 
■accession,  attending  each  paroxysm,  and  followed  oy  an 
intermission  or  remission. — Intermitting  Jroers  are  sub- 
divided \aio~~Q^(Aidian  feverif  or  agues,  the  paroxysms 
of  whidi  return  in  the  mwning  at  the  interval  of  twenty- 
four  hoars.— Tertf(nt,/%wr«,  or  agues,  the  paroxysms  of 
which  commonly  come  on  at  mid-day^  at  an  interval  of 
forty-eight  houn.^Qaarfajiy^ver«,  the  paroxysms  of  whidi 
come  on  in  Uie  afternoon,  widi  an  interval  of  about  seventy- 
two  hours.  These  have  also  thor  varietiesi  into  lemi-ter- 
Uant  doubte-terHoM,  or  ^itarUtitf  trif^-quartan.  Sic.  Fevers 
are  moreover  distinguished,  according  to  their  sj^mptoms, 

'  into^InAtmmtaotyjhjer^  whi^  is  known  by  an  increased 
fever f  which  has  a  putrid  tendency,  and 
but  moderate  heat. — Putrid  Jever,  which  arises  from  the 
discharge  of  some  putrid  purulent  matter  from  some  mor- 
bid part,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. — Hectic  fever^  which  is 
Slow,  durable,  extenuating,  and  emaciating  the  body  by 
tnseOMble  degrees. — Scarlet  ^ever,  which  is  attended  with 

-  an  eruption  ver^  similar  to  that  of  the  measles. — MiHaru 
fioer^  one  in  which  rough  pustules  appear  about  the  whofe 
body. — Si/mptomatic  fever,  is  that  which  arises,  as  an  acci- 
dent, or  symptom  ofsome  disorder,  that  is  antecedent  to 
them. 

PB^R-FEW  (Bot.)  the  Mniritaria  of  Limueus^l^nieT^ 
*  roott  the  Triostium,  a  perennial. 

FEUILLE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  3S  Dheda, 
Order  5  Pentandria. 

Gmerie  Ckavcter.  Cal.  perianth  bell-shaped.— Coa.  one- 
petalled.— Stau.  jEfoH^efifo  five;  anthm  nrin^PisT. 
germ  inferior ;  stylet  \hree;  stigmat  heart-shaped.— Per. 
.  isriy  Hum ;  uedt  comjveased, 
£^pecwf.   Tlie  two  spedes  are  the— FeiuSea  trUobaia,  seu 
Tridwmiihet,  native  of  the  East  Indies.— JVwAKm  cor- 
^  nathre  of  Jamtuca. 

FI'AR  {Law)  in  opposition  to  the  renter,  in  the  Scotch  lew ; 

the  person  in  whom  the  property  of  an  estate  is  vested, 
'  nbiect  to  the  life-renter's  estate. 

FPAT  {Law)  a  short  order  or  warrant  of  some  judge  for 
raking  out  and  allowing  certwn  processes,— Ftof  Jiutitia 
are  the  words  written  by  the  king  on  his  warrant  to  bring 

^a  writ  of  error  in  judgement,  Ac  Stamfi  Preeng.  Reg.  2'^. 

FFBER  (Zbof.)  the  Cattorjiher  of  Linnsus.    [ride  Beaver"] 

FI'BRA  aurit  {Anat.)  the  lower  part  of  the  ear. 

FIBRAfRI^  (itfia.)  a  class  of  minerals  of  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture. 

FFBRE  {AiuU.)  mAff,  fbray  a  simple  filament  which  is 
■opposed  to  consist  of  earthy  nartides.  connected  toeether 
by  an  intemwdiate  gluten,  ribres  are  distinguished,  ac- 
eordbg  to  tbdr  podtion  and  course^  mto  wect,  trans- 
vecic^  oUiqoet  and  by  their  dUferent  amogeownt  are 
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formed  the  menAr^pes,  mosdes,  vessds,  nerves,  ttc. 
Those  fibres  whieh  compme  rausdn  are  called  muscular; 
those  iriiich  fwm  nerves,  nervous;  the  rest  are  distin- 
guished into  eanwetis  or  fleshy,  and  oueout  or  bony.  Ruf. 
£nhe».  de  Appell,  Part,  Corp.  ham.  1. 8,  c.  3 ;  Gal.  de  Usu, 
Part.  I  9.  c.  8. 
Fibre  {Bot.)  a  name  for  the  minute  threads  of  a  root  which 
imbibe  moisture  from  the  earth.    These  fibres  properly 
constitute  the  roots  of  plants. 
FIBRIL'LA  {Bot.)  the  branch  or  division  of  a  radical  fibre. 
FiBRl'LL^  {Anat.)  fibrils  or  small  fibres. 
FI'BRIN  {Ckem.)  the  name  fjiven  by  chemists  to  that  parti- 
cular substance  which  constitutes  the  fibres  of  animals. 
FI'BROLITE  (Min.)  a  sort  of  stone  of  the  schori  family. 
FIBRCVSUS  {Bot.)  fibrous  ;  an  epithet  for  a  root  that  con- 
sists wholly  of  fibres,  as  in  many  vines. 
FI'BULA  {Anat.)  a  long  bone  of  the  le^  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  tibia,  and  forming,  at  its  lower  end,  the 
outer  ankle,    [vide  Anatomy,  Plate  No.  I.  (9.)] 
Fjbula  (Surg-.)  a  needle  with  which  wounds  are  sewed  to- 
gether.   Cdt.  1.  7,  c.  25. 
FiBDLA  {Archil.)  an  iron  crtunp  with  which  square  stones  are 

held  together.    Vitruv.  I.  10,  c  8. 
FIBUL^OIS  {Anat.)  another  name  for  the  Pertmeut, 
FICA'RIA  {Bot.)  the  Ranunadus Jiearia  of  Linnseus. 
FICArriO  {Med,)  tmn  Jkae,  a  figi  tubercles  near  the  anus 

mAjmlenda, 
FICATUM  {A3U.)  a  sort  of  food  made  with  figs. 
FICOPDBA  (Bot.)  thei^KsbonAupairuwmofllnnsnis.  ' 
FICOI'DES  iBot,)  the  Ai»o<m  canariense  of  Linnieus. 
FI'CTION  {Law)  a  supposition  of  law  that  a  thing  is  true, 
without  ir-"---  -tf-.v—     •-  .1  .  .. 

the  effect 
the  Seisin 

vented  form  of  conveyance. 
TVCVS  Ruminalis  {Numit.)  the  tree  under  which  the  wotf 
^ve  suck  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  which  the  memory 
IS  preserved  on  many  medals,  [vide  Lupiit'}  It  was  so 
called,  according  to  Pliny,  because  the  wolf  gave  rumen, 
her  teat,  to  the  children.  Liv.  1. 10,  &8S;  PUnA,  15, 
c.  18 ;  TaeU,  AnnaL  1.  13,  c  58. 
Fic08  {Med,)  a  tumour,  particularly  in  the  anat  or  p». 
denda. 

Ficca  {Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  S3  Polifgamia,  Order  3  ' 

Generic^  Character.  Cal.  perianth  proper.— Cor.  none. 
— Stai^.  in  the  male,  filamentt  three ;  anthere  twin.~ 
PiST.  in  the  female,  ^erm  ovd ;  etj^  subulate ;  ttigma$ 
two. — Pbh.  in  the  femde,  none ;  SMrf  ungle. 
Speeiet.  The  roedes  are  shrubs  or  trees,  as  the — F^us 
eariea,  Caprifieat^  seu  C^ameftcut,  Common  Fig-Tree. 
•—FSeue  ^/comonUt  seu  St/amoruM,  Egyptian  Fig  or 
^comore. — Ficus  pumila,  seu  Bahu,  native  of  China. 
— Ficut  reltgioia,  Poplar-Ieeved  Fig-Tree. — Fieut  Ben- 

falentiensit,  Bengal  rig-Tree.  —  Ficus  Indica,  Indian 
"ig-Tree.    Dod.  Pempt.f  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.  Pin.; 
Ger.  Herb.;  Park.  Theat.;  Toum.  InH. 
Ficus  is  also  the  Cecropia  peltata — Ficus  indica,  the  Cactus 
jFcfM  indica, 

FID  (Mar.)  or  Mast-Fid^  a  st^uare  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  with 
a  shoulder  at  one  end,  which  used  to  support  the  we^ht 
of  the  top-mast.   The  Splieing-Fidt  a  la»e  pin  of  ^intiM  - 
vitee,  tapering  to  a  point,  wnidi  is  aseafiw  spUdng  of 
cables. 

FIDD  (Gunit.)  or  Jitse,  a  little  oakum  shaped  like  a  nail,  to 
put  into  the  touch  hole  of  a  gun,  which  being  cofared 
with  a  plate  of  lead,  keeps  the  powder  dry  in  the  guh. 
FI'DDLE-DOCK  (Bot.)  the  Rumex  pulcher  of  Lmnieos;  a 
perennial. — Fiddle-Wood,  the  CithareMlum  of  LiaQmuK^ 
Thu  wood  in  French  is  cdled^jG^^a&M^^Uw^C 
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nipted  in  English  into  ^d/e,  M  if  it  were  fit  for  muncal 

instruments,  which  is  a  mistdce. 
FIDEICOMMCSSUM  (Law)  g  f«offiiipfit  of  trust,  when  a 

thing  is  put  by  will  into  one**  hand  upon  his  honesty,  to 

dispose  of  to  «ome  certain  use.   JuzHn.  Instit.  1. 9,  c.  23. 

~—Fidei  jmsoft  in  the  Civil  Law,  a  surety. 
FIDEM  mentiri  (Law)  is  said  of  a  tenant  who  does  not  keep 

the  feaity  which  he  has  sworn  to  his  lord. 
FIDI'CINAL  {Mm.)  an  epithet  for  all  stringed  instni- 

ments. 

FIDICINA'LES  {Anai,)  the  combrkokt,  or  muaclef  of  the 

fingers ;  so  called  from  their  use  to  mnuciaiH* 
FIEF  (X^)  the  same  as  Fee. 

FIELD  (Point.)  the  ground  or  blank  space  on  which  figures 

are  or  may  be  drawn. 
Field  {A^rk.)  arable  land,  or  any  portion  of  land  parted  off 

for  cultivation. 

FiSLD  {Her.)  the  whole  surface  of  the  shield  or  escutcheon ; 
so  called,  probably,  because  it  bore  the  atduevetnoit*  whidi 
were  home  ia  the  field  of  battle. 

Field  {Mil.)  the  ground  chosen  for  any  battle.  —  Field- 
cohurs,  small  flags  carried  along  with  the  quarter- piaster- 
general  in  marking  out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  vid 
battalions  of  an  army. — F'tdd-Bed^tt  folding  bed  used  by  offi- 
cers in  their  tents. — Field-Queers^  officers  who  command 
a  whole  re^ment,  as  the  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
major. — Field-Marshal,  a  commander  in  chief,  or  one  who 
has  the  command  of  the  whole  army. — Field'Pieeet,  a  sort 
of  cannon,  consisting  of  dghteen  pounders  and  less. — 
Field'Staff',  a  weapon  carried  by  the  gonoers  about  the 
length  oT  a  halberd,  havi^  a  spear  at  one  end. — Field; 

■  Works,  thoee  that  are  kbrowQ  up  by  an  army  in  beueging 
aiwtresa. 

FlEtD  ^  Kutbff  (Opt.)  or  Fidd  of  View,  the  whole  spaoe  or 
extent  within  wliicb  objects  can  be  seen  through  an  optical 
machine  at  one  View,  without  turning  the  eye. 

Tmn  Ale  (ArchaoL)  ox  FiUfDtUe,  a  kind  of  drinkina  bout 
among  bailifi  of  Uie  hundreds,  for  which  they  gathered 
money  of  the  inhabitants.  U  has  loc^  been  out  of  use. 
Brad. 

FIELD-BA'SIL  {BoU)  the  Thymus  acinos  of  Linnaeus.— 

Fidd-A^tdder,  the  ^erardia  Arvemis,  an  amiual. 
Fl'ELD-BED  (Mil.)  vide  Field. 

FI'ELD-BOOK  {Suroey.)  a  book  used  for  seuing  down  an- 
gles, distances,  &c.  as  they  arise  in  the  field  pracUce. 

FtELD-COLOUBS  (Mil.)  Field. 

FrELD-FARE  {Om.)  the  Turdus  pUarit  of  Linnieus,  a 
migratory  bird  that  visits  England  about  Michael  mas  in 
vast  flocks,  and  leaves  it  about  March. 

FIELD-MA'DDER  (Bot.)  vide  Field-6asU. 

Fl'ELD-PIECE  {MU,)  vide  Field. 

FI'ELD-STAFF  (MM.)  vide  Field. 

HERAME'NTE  {Mut.)  an  Italian  term,  sisnifyinff  that 
the  movement  before  which  it  is  placed,  is  to  oe  permrmed 

-  in  a  bold,  firm,  en^eUc  a^le. 

TVBUl  facias  {taw\  a  wrft  which  lies  for  him  who  has  re- 
covered in  BO  actum  of  d^t  or  damagM,  against  him 
fcom  iThom  the  recovery  it  to  be  had,  comnranding  the 
dieriff  to  levy  the  debt  or  damages  on  his  goods. 

PI'ERY  iriplici^  (AstroL)  those  diree  signs,  namely,  Leo, 
Aries,  and  Sapttarhu,  which  surpass  the  rest  in  fiery 
gualiUes. 

FIFE  (Mus.)  a  shrill  wind  instrument  used  in  military  mulic, 
particularly  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  drum. 

FiVB  RaUs  (Mar.)  such  as  are  placed  on  the  buoietera,  on 
each  side  the  top  oS  the  poops,  ttc. 

FI'FFARS  {Mus.)  a  small  pipe,  flute,  or  flageolet,  uaedby 
the-Germans  in  their  army. 

HFTE'ENTH  (Mm.)  an  interval  eonaiating  of  two  oc- 
tane. 


FIFTE'ENTHS  (Z.4tt)  a  tribute  or  imposition,  apaentiy 

laid  on  cities,  boroughs,  &c.;  so  called  because  it  coaidated 

of  a  fifteenth  of  which  each  place  was  valued  at. 
FIFTH  (Mus.)  a  distance  comprising  four  diatonic  iaterv^ 

i.  e.  three  tones  and  a  half.    The  Sharp  F^h  is  an  intvih 

val  consisting  of  eiffht  semitones. 
FIG  (Bat.)  the  well  known  fruit  of  the  Jlinu. 
Fio  (Vet.)  a  spongy  excrescence  whitA  growB  out  oa  tbe 

feet  of  some  horses. 
TO  Fio  (Man.)  a  trick  amons  horae  dealera  of  applyios  g»- 

ger  to  the  iiindameot  of  a  hone,  to  make  him  hotd  hi*  tpil 

erect. 

FIGE'NTIA  idem.)  lucb  thiqga  ai  have  the  proper^  «f 

fixing  voladle  and  concentric  aci^ 
FIGHT  (Mil.)  a  combat  or  battle.   A  mnrung        ia  tl|at 

in  which  the  enemy  is  continually  chased. 
FI  GHTING-MEN  (^MU.)  auch  as  are  eflecUve  and  able  to 

bear  arms. 

FIGHTS  (Mar.)  waste  clothes  which  hang  round  a  ship^  in 
a  fight,  to  prevent  the  men  fi^m  being  seen  by  the  enemy. 
— Close  Fights  are  bulk  heads,  set  up  for  men  to  stapd 
secure  behind,  and  thence  fire  on  the  enemy  in  caao  of 
boarding. 

FI'GURATE  Numbers  (Math.)  such  numben  as  arefor*^ 
from  the  addition  of  all  the  leading  terma  of  VKcemSin 

series. 

FiGDHATx  Descant  (Mus.)  otherwise  called  JUnid  desan^f 
is  that  descant  which,  instead  of  moviw  note  by  note  with 
the  base,  cousists  of  a  free  and  florid  melody. — Fif^aie 
counterpoint,  that  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  diKOcda 
with  the  concords. 

FI'GURATIVE  (Rha.)  an  epithet  for  vorda  whicb  canwy 
a  figurative  or  typical  meaning ;  also  for  a  a^^  wham 
abounds  in  figures  of  ^eedk 

FIGURE  (Geom.)  a  surface  or  space  aafflpaed  <n  aU  vdet, 
which  is  awpnfieusl  when  it  is  enclosed  by  UneSt  and  apM 
when  it  is  enclosed  by  aor&cea.  Figures  are  other  atni^gbt, 
curved,  or  nuxed,  equal,  equiangular,  eqiulateral,  circum- 
scribed, inscribed,  plane,  regtdar,  irne^ubr,  fw  similar,  Ac 
[vide  Straight,  AcJ  liie  exterior  hounds  of  a  figure  are 
called  its  sides,  the  Wweat  side  its  base,  and  the  angular 
point  opposite  the  base  is  the  vertex. — Figure  of  the  dsame^ 
ter  is  the  rectangle  under  any  diameter  ana  its  proper 
parameter,  in  an  ellipse  and  byperlxda.  —  Figures  ^  the 
sines,  cosines,  &c.  figures  made  by  conceiving  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  extended  ou,t  in  %  right  line,  upon  everr 
point  of  which  are  erected  perpendicolac  ordinate*  eqiul 
to  the  sines,  cosines,  Stc.  of  the  corresponding  arcs;  aod 
then  drawing  the  curve  line  through  tba  extremitiea  (rf  all 
the  ordinatoi,  which  ia  oallad  the j^gwv  of  Ae.ajDa^  oih 
sines,  Ac. 

Ficuaa  (Ariik.)^  the  mmetal  characters  by  w^ch  aumbeis 
are  expressed  in  writing,  as  the  ten  digits,  X,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  0:  they  are  called  Arsbic,  because  toqr  we 
Bug^MMed  to  owe  their  introductioB  into  Eur^  la  Ihv 
Arabians. 

Fiouax  (AOrol.)  a  description  or  sdiaae  of  Ae  heav^al 
a  certain  hour,  representing  the  places  of  tbe.  plaaels.^4 
stars  marked  down  in  a  figure  of  tw^ve  triangles. 

FiGuRx  if  Mr  E<Mpse  (AsUim.)  a  r^resantatioq,  on  puer, 
&c.  of  the  path  of  tjie  sun  or  moon  during  the  time  of  an 
eclipse,  Ac. 

FioDAB  (SadfU  4^.)  any  representation  of  thinga  qaada-ia 

wood,  stone,  Ac. 
Fiounx  apparent  (Opt.)  that  figure  or  sh^  under  w^idi  aa 

object  appeara  vfaen  viemd  at  a  distance. 
FioDRE  (fori.)  the       of  a  fortified  plaooa  or  the  iBtjnior 

polygon. 

FxouR^  (Gram,)  any  mode  of  speaking  in  wUch  woeda^are 
emplogfed  in  a  &nn  «d!p?^i^''^elMil^lt*Wc>» 


Fru 

■  they  are  ordinarUy  used.  Figures  are  either  grammatical 
or  riietorical.    Under  grammatical  ^guret  are  compre- 

.  hended  the  ellipse,  the  hyperbola,  the  zeugma,  the  enaU 
-  lage,  ecthlipsis,  tyiudepha,  syiueresif,  Ac.  [ride  Grammar] 

■  ^Rk^orical  Hgures  are  either  changes  of  words  ftom  their 
natural  signification,  which  are  otherwise  called  trope*^  or 
they  are  varied  forms  of  expression,  salted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  orator,  [vide  Rhetoric'} 

Figure  (Dane.)  the  sevoid  steps  made  by  the  dancers,  in 
order  and  cadence,  whidi  marie  diTers  figures  on  the 
floor. 

FiocTRA  (Log.)  the  manner  of  disposing  the  middle  term  in 

aaylloffism.    [vide  Loffc] 
H'GURED  (Mus.)  vide  >>^Kra<«. 
FiGUEU  iMedi,)  an  epithet  iq^ilied  to  atnfi  on  iriiidi  figures 
.  are  woned. 

F1'£«ACER  {Laa)  tromJUuMf  a  thread;  an  oflkcr  in  the 
•  ebiirfe  of  Common  neas;  so  called  because  he  files  those 
writs  on  which  he  makes  process, 

FILA'CIUM  {Lata)  a  term  for  the  thread  or  wire  on  which 

deeds  or  writs,  &c.  are  fil«l. 
FUA'GO  {BoL)  a  genua  of  plants,  Class  19  Syngenetiat 

Order  4  Polygajnia  Neceisaria, 

Generic  Character*   Cal.  conunoo.— Cox.  hermaphrodite, 
finnel  form;  fanale  scarcely  visible.— STAM.^iliinf«Mf« 
four ;  anthert  cylindric. — Pist.  germ  scarce  any ;  tt^U 
nmf^e;  ttigma  acute. — Per.  none;  teeds  none. 
Spedet.   The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the^Filago 
acaulii,  Eva^  seu  Gnaphalium. — Filago  germanica  Com- 
mon Cudweed,  native  of  Eur(^. — FUago  pyramitlata, 
TUmwmg  Cudweed,  native  of  Spain. — Fitago  onvmu. 
Com  Cudweed.   But  the  —  Filago  I.£oiUopodimM^  seu 
Leontefodium,  Uoa's  Foot  Cud-weed,  is  a  perennial. 
C&M.  Hitt.)  Bttuh.  Hitt.s  Bowk.  Pm,{  Ger,  Herb.; 
Path,  Theat.  Botan.t  Rati  Hist,/  ToHm*  Jmt. 
FxLAOO  is  also  the  .^KAamtsta  maritima, 
HfLAMBNT  (Bat,)  JUamenUm,  the  thread-Hce  part  ef  the 
ataeaeD,  aumntlag  the  anther,  aad  oonnectrng  it  with  the 
flower.   FHamealB  in  the  aame  flower  are         i.  e.  all 
of  the  sau  length ;  wne^d,  i.e.  of  different  laigAs ;  con* 
naUt  or  united,  alternate,  &c   Moat  filamenta  are  simple ; 
some  few  are  bifid ;  other  tricoipidate  or  broad,  ud  trifid 
at  the  end. 

FIXAMENTS  {Med,)  UtUe  slender  raya  like  threads  that 

-  appear  in  urine.  ■ 

FiLAMXMTS  {AneU)  the  smid  fibres  or  threads  whidi  com- 

poae  the  texture  of  the  muscles. 
FILa^KDERS  (Falcw.)  smaU  tfaraad-Uke  wonw  which 

infest  the  intestines  of  a  hawk. 
ni'A'NDRES  {Vet.)  French  for  white  atnrin  like  threads 

m  tJw  wounds  of  horses. 
FU'A'UIA  {Ent,)  a  genus  of  aninialst  Class  Yermet,  Order 

h^eetina,  whidh  have  a  round  filifcmn  body,  and  a  dilated 
.  meoth.   They  inlesb  the  intestines  of  diflferant  anhnali. 
FFl^BGRT  {Bat.)  another  name  for  the  Con/bu  of  Linnsus, 

a  shrub. 

FILE  (Aiedk)  1.  An  Iran  tool  used^smhlisfinrsmoothuig 
of  iKOD»  Jec*  %  A  wire  or  thread  on  which  pikers  are 
stnnig. 

F»CK  (iW.)  orfosia  a  aword  without  edgea,  with  a  button 
at  the  point. 

ViLK  {Her.)  the  atrait  Una  hi  a  label,  from  wUdi  the  several 
pWDta  issue. 

Fu»B  {MU.)  any  number  of  men  dnwn  up  in  a  straight  line 
behind  eacb  other.  Files  are  dittinguidied  into  dost,  open, 
ifovMr,  Ac— F/miiE;  JUe^  tlw  exlzeme  file  on  ilie  r^t  or 

-  left  of  a  squadron,  troop,  htn^FtMeadert  the  si^»' 
plaoed  in  the  front  of  any  &e. 

TO  Fti.«  (MU.)  to^  advance  to,  or  fit)m,  any  point  by  files,  a» 
te>Mft^to>>bto>tbefiront,  to^totbereai^  &o. 


FILEO^LUM  {Anat.)  the  Jrenum,  or'bridle,  by  which  the 
prepuce  is  connected  to  the  gJans  of  the  penis. 

FILETS  (CiKHt.)  meat,  foH-I,  or  fish^  sliced  and  dressed  in 
a  ragout. 

FILE'TUM  (Anat.)  the  nervous  ligament  under  the  tongu^ 
which  mtdwivea  usually  divide  with  their  nail  immediately 
after  the  birth. 

FILIATION  {Law)  the  descent  fit)m  father  to  son. 

FILICA'STRUM  {Bat.)  the  Omurida  struthropteris  of  Lin* 
nsiis. 

FILI'CES  {Bat.)  ferns,  the  first  Order  of  the  Class  Ciypto* 
ganuat  in  Linnaeus*  artificial  system,  and  the  Fourtn  Fa- 
mily in  his  General  Distribution  of  V^etablea. 

nLICIFOTLIA  {But,)  the  XyU^la  nO^aia  of  linncus. 

FILrcULA  {Bet,)  a  species  of  the  Aerottickum  of  Lin- 
nsens. 

FI'LIFORM  {Nat.)  thread-shaped,  or  slender  like  a  thready 
an  epithet  applied  to  diffisrent  parta  ef  uuecti  and  phmts. 

FI'LIGREE  {Mech,)  vide  FUHgrane. 

FILIPE'NDULA  {Bat,)  the  Pedictdarit Jtammea  of  Linn^ 

FI'LIUS  (in/0  ^/rvm  {Bot,)  a  term  formerly  applied  by  bo* 
tanists  to  plants  whose  flowers  come  out  befi»e  their  leaves^ 

TO  FILL  (Afar.)  in  French ^I'rr  wrr/r,  to  brace  the  saiTs  in^ 
such  a  manner,  a»  Uiat  the  wind  entering  their  cavhiea 
from  behind,  dilates  them  to  their  full  extent.— 7b a 
skip*$  bottom,  to  drive  a  number  of  nails  with  broad  heada 
into  her,  so  as  to  give  her  a  sheathing  of  ison,  to  prevent 
the  worms  from  getting  into  the  wood. 

FILLAGREE  (Meeh.)  ylie  FilUgrane. 

FIO^LET  {Arckk,)  a  little  member  (hat  eommctathe  hum 
niemberainacmumn;  itiaotfaeriHsecallecFalistet  [vide* 
LUld] 

Fillet  {Anaf.}  Ae  exferonitiea  of  'the  meoibranaceonaliga^ 
ment  under  Uie  tongue,  more  cmnmonly  called  Hiejkentmi. 
orbridtek 

FiLLBT  (/r«r^  an  ordinary,  whichk  aectwdbg  to-Guifflm, 

contains  Ae  fourth  part  oi  a  chief. 
Fill£t  {Paint.)  a  little  rule,  or  ringlet  of  leaf  gold,  drawn 

over  oertwn  mouldings,  or  on  ihe  edge  of  firanies,  panels,  Ac 
FILLETS  {VetJi  the  fine  pacta  of  the  shoulder  next  thr 

breast 

FI'LLIGRANE  {Meek.)  a  kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  And* 
silver,  deticately  waoaght  in  the  manner  of  little  threads 
at  grains,  or  both  inteBmixed.. 

FI'LLINGS  {Mar.)  small  pieces  of  timber,  used  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  curve  fair  for  the  mouldings,  between* 
tlie  et^es  of  the  fish-front  and  tlie  sides  of  the  mast. 

FI'LLY  ( Vet.)  a  young  mare. 

FILM  {Bot*)  the  tlun  woedy  skin  that  separates  the  seeda  in* 
the  pods. 

FI'LOSE  {Nat.)  endine  in  a  thread-like  process ;  an  epithet 

applied  to  insects  and  plants. 
FI'LTERING-STONE  {Min,)  vide  FiUrunt.. 
FILTRATION  {Med.)  a  straining  of  liquor  through  paper,. 

which,  by  reason  of  the  smallnew  of  the  pores,  adnnta- 

only  the  finer  parte  through,  and  keeps  the  rest  behimli 

It  was  fbnnerl^  marked  by  this  character 
FirLTRUM  {Mm.)  aMenican  stone,  which  has  the  viiCucof 

filtering  OF  purifying  waters^  by  making  them  deposit  a 

certain  quantity  of  insensible  Aeces.  It  is-commoidy  uioiw 

by  the  name- or  the  filtering  Stone. 
FicTKtnai  {Mle^,^  a  filtrer  <n:  attiuiing  inatrument.. 
FFLUM  Amue-  {Archaok)  the  thread  or  middle  of  the 

stream  where  a  river  pnits  ten  lordshipB.  Mot*  Pari.  1  h 

H.  4 ;  Mon.  An^,  torn-,  i,  p.  390. 
Ffttot  {Mm.)  die  nnne  ibrmesiy.  etven  to  Hie  line  dwwn 

from  uie  hmtoP  a'Uote  downwards^  now  called  Ae  taU  at 

ftem. 

FnuK  arsenical*  {Chemi)  corrtnive  sublimate. 
FI'MBRX£  {Akat,)  the  extremiti^  or  b 


FdlojMnat  fbrmerly  so  called  because  thej  reiemble  a 

fri^ed  border.   

FFMBRIAt CD  {Her,)  an  epithet  for  an  ordi- 

nanr  that  U  edged  round  with  another  of  a  K^P^j^S 

diflferent  Uncture>  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  l^^lKr^l 
rlN  (TcA.)  the  organ  in  fishes  by  which  they  Bg^ayJ 

perform  all  their  movements  in  the  water.  V^^B^P 
Fin  (JVfiM.)  vide  Finale,  ^^^^S^ 
TO  FiH  a  chenn  {Cook,)  to  cut  up  or  carve  a  chevin  or  chub- 

fish. 

H'NAL  (Muf.)  the  last  sound  of  a  verse  in  a  chant,  which, 
if  complete,  is  on  the  key  note  of  the  chant ;  if  incomplete, 
on  some  other  note  in  the  scale  of  that  key. 

Ft  HAL  lettert  (Grant.)  any  letters  which,  are  used  solely  at 
the  end  of  words,  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental 
languages,   [vide  Alvhabet'\ 

FiHAi,  {Scidpt.)  an  emblem  of  the  end  of  life,  being  an  en- 
richment placed  on  monuments ;  namely,  a  boy  without 
wings,  holding  in  his  hands  an  extinguished  torch,  with  the 
flame  end  fixed  on  a  death's-head  at  his  feet. 

l^INA'LE  (Mw.)  the  last  piece  performed  in  any  act  of  an 
opera,  or  th^  which  closes  a  concert,  &c. 

FI]N  A'NCE  (Polit.)  a  French  term,  signifving  a  fine,  or  sum 
of  money,  paid  formerly  to  the  fVench  aing  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  privileges;  whence  the  word^nawn  hassmce 
been  generally  employed  to  denote  the  treasures  or  reve- 
nue of  the  king. 

FINA'NCIER  (Polit.)  an  officer  who  manages  the  finances. 

FINCH  (Orn.)  a  bird  well  known  in  Europe.    The  two 

.  principal  species  are  the — Chaffinch,  the  FringiUa  cceleis 
of  Linnsus  ;  and  the  Goldfinch,  the  FringiUa  carduelis. 

FI'NCKLE  [Bot.)  the  same  as  Fennel. 

TO  FIND  the  Ship'*  trim  (Mar.)  to  discover  how  she  will 
sail  best. 

TO  Find  a  Bill  (Lata)  in  French  recevoir  Faccusation^  to 
establish  grounds  of  accusation,  which  is  done  by  a  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county.   Finding,  in  Court's-Martial,  is  equi- 

,  Talent  to. finding  guilty. 

FI'NDERS  (Law)  officers  of  the  customs,  now  called 
searchers. 

FINE  (LatJo)  1.  A  penalty,  or  amends  made  in  money  for  an 
offence.  2.  A  formal  conveyance  of  lands  by  acknow- 
ledging a  perfect  agreement  before  a  judge.  3.  A  sum 
of  money  paid  for  lands  and  tenements  let  by  lease; 
also  for  uienations  of  copyholds  paid  to  the  lord,  Ac— - 
Fine  adnullando  levato  de  tenemento,  a  writ  directed  to  the 
C.  B.  for  making  void  a  fine  levied  on  lands  holden  in  an- 
cient demesne.  Reg.  Orig.  15. — Fine  levando  de  tenemento, 
&C.  a  writ  empowering  the  jusUces  to  admit  of  a  fine  for 
sale  of  lands  holden  in  capite,  &c. 

FiNB  (Afui.)  or  Fin,  Italian  for  the  end,  as  Fime  del  Atto, 
end  of  the  act ;  Fine  del  Aria^  end  of  the  air. 

FI'NE-DRAWING  (Mech.)  the  art  of  sewing  up  the  rentt 
of  woollen  cloth  in  so  fine  a  manner,  that  the  place  where 
it  was  torn  should  not  be  perceived. 

^I'NERY  (Mttal.)  the  furnace  in  which  the  operation  of 
refining  metals  is  performed. 

FI'N-FISH  (Ick.)  a  smaller  sort  of  whale,  the  Cetephytaltu 
of  Linnaeus. 

FPNGER  (^na/.)  vie^e  Digitus. 

Finger  (Ent.)  a  cartilaginous  slender  appendage  sometimes 
observable  in  fishes  between  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins. 

FiHcaa  (Mtu.)  a  figurative  term  to  imply  skill  in  execution, 
pariicularly  on  keyed  instruments.— xwiger-^oor^/,  a  thin 
black  covering  of  wood  laid  over  the  nepk  of  a  violin,  vio- 
lin cello,  &c.  and  on  which,  in  performaDce,  the  strings  are 
preaed  by  the  fingers. 

FI'NGERED  (AfiuT)  a  term  applied  to  piano-fiHte  exercises 
iDver  or  under  the  notes  of  which  figures  are  placed  to 
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signify  the  finger  with  whldi  each  camapondiBg  Itey  ii  to 
be  struck. 

FI'NGERING  (Afw.)  disposing  of  the  fini  rers  in  a  coirve* 
nient,  natural,  and  apt  manner,  in  the- performance  of  any 
instrument,  bvA  more  espeoally  the  organ  and  pi«no> 

forte. 

FINGER'S  BREA'DTH  (Ariik.)  a  measure  equal  to  the 
length  of  a  barley-corn,  or  four  barley-corns  laid  side  by 
side. 

Fl'NGRIGO  (Bot.)  the  Pitoma  aculeata  of  Linnsens. 

FlNl'RE  (Archieol.)  to  fine,  or  pay  a  fine  upon  compositioii, 
making  satisfaction,  &c.  equivalent  to  ^nem  facere^  uen- 
tioned  leg.  H.  I,  c.  53,  apud  Brompt, 

FINIS  (Mus.)  the  same  as/no/t;. 

FI'NISHING  (ArcJut,)  the  same  aa  a  crowning,  &c 

Finishing  (Mar,)  a  term  used  in  ship-building  fw  the  or- 
naments to  the  upper  gallery. 

FI'NITE  (Math.)  an  epithet  for  a  series,  line,  Ac  iHiich  is 
bounded  or  limited  in  extant,  duration,  &c.  in  diatiiietion 
from  the  infinite. 

FINITO  (MtM.)  Italian  for  finished. 

FINITOR  (Man,)  an  Italian  term  for  the  end  of  ft  caracr, 
or  course. 

FiMiTOB  (^FOR.)  the  same  as  the  horizon. 

FINO'CHIO  (Bot.)  the  Anetkmm Jhemadmm  of  Linnseoa. 

FI'NORS  (Mm.)  ot  finer*  i  those  who  purify  gold,  siher, 
8tc.  from  dross. 

FI'NSCALE  (Ich.)  a  fish  of  the  carp  kbd,  the  Cjpmw 
orfvt  of  Linnsus. 

FI'RTREE  (Bot.)  the  Pinm  of  Linnseus,  a  tree  valuable  for 
the  timber,  pitch,  tar,&c.  which  it  yields  in  abundance.  The 
resinous  roots  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Pinus  st^neMtri*,  are 
used  instead  of  tallow  candles  by  the  Highlanders.  .  The 
fishermen  make  ropes  of  the  inner  bark,  which  tiie  Liqp- 
landers  even  convert  into  bread.  The  Silver  Br,  Pimu 
picea,  is  a  noble,  upright  tree,  so  called  from  the  under 
side  of  its  leaves  being  white.  The  other  .kinds  of  fin 
best  known  are  the  Canada  fir,  or  Balm-of-Gilead  fir, 
Pinus  balsamaa,  and  the  Norway  Spruce  Vit,  Pimus  picea* 
AH  soru  of  firs  are  raised  best  by  seeds,  which  mast  bt 
sown  in  April  or  May. 

FI'RDEFARE  (Archaol,)  n^eFerdmt. 

FIRDERI'KGA  (Archad.)  a  preparation  to  go  into,  the 
the  army.    X^g.  H,\. 

FIRE  1  (Mil.)  a  word  of  command  to  soldiers  to  diadiam 
their  fire-arms,  &c.  Fire  is  also  used  to  donle  the  dia- 
charae  itself,  as— JVrs  ^  ike  cartem,  or  aecomd  FlaiJc, 
which  is  firom  that  part  of  die  curtain  comprehended  be* 
tween  the  face  of  the  bastion  prdoi^ed  and  the  an^le  of 
the  flank.— fVre  ra^utnt  is  (voduced  by  firing  the  artillery 
and  small  arms  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  horizon.— ^Am* 
ning  Fire  is  when  a  rank  of  men  drawn  up  fire  one  after 
another,  &c. — Fire-arroto,  a  small  iron  dart  furnished  with 
a  match  that  is  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  powder. 
It  is  principally  used 'for  firing  the  sails  of  an  enemy's 
ship.  —  Fire-batlSf  vide  Ball,  — Fire-brand,  a  piece  of 
wood  kindled.— Are- CroM,  an  ancient  sienal  in  Scotland 
for  the  nation  to  take  up  arms.— JYre^A^,  a  sEip  filled 
with  combustibles  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
'^Fire-arms,  all  kinds  of  arms  charged  with  powder  and 
balls,  as  guns,  pistols,  &c. — Fire4ock,  the  gun,  piece,  or 
arms,  carried  by  foot  soldiers,  which  is  so  owed  be- 
cause it  produces  fire  by  the  action  of  the  flint  mad 
steel.  Fireloch,  in  the  plural,  signify  men  or  soldieri 
equipped  and  actually  maet  aims.— .Fw-miufer,  an  oficer 
who  directs  all  the  compositions  of  fire-works.  The  Fir^ 
master's  mate,  or  assistant  Fir&-master,  acts  under,  the  di- 
rection of  the  Fire-master. — Fire-pan,  the  receptacle  for 
the  priming  powder. — Fire-pot,  a  snsaU  earthen  pot  ntto 
whidi  is  pnt  a  c^barged  grenade  and  covered  with  powdera 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exp1otioB.—JVrAwri(<,  pir- 
tScular-  comporitions  nude  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  cnar- 
Goal,  which  exhibit  a  handsome  appearance'when  6red  off. 

FiKE  (Chem.)  was  formerly  esteemed  one  of  the  four  ele- 
ments ;  but  among  the  modems  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  dispute,  whether  fire  is  a  distinct  substance,  or  whether 
it  arises  solely  from- the  intestine  and  Tiolent  motion  of  the 
parts  of  bodies.  It  is  now  most  generally  supposed  to  be 
ft  subtle  invisible  fhuA.'^C^rctUatory  or  menentory  Jire, 
Tide  Reverberatory* 

FlBE  (Vet.)  a  tenn  employed  in  r^ard  to  a  horse,  as  "  To 

five  itiejire  to  a  horse,'  i.  e.  to  apply  the  firing  iron  red- 
ot  to  some  pretematimd  swelling,  in  order  to  discuss  it 
FIRE-ARMS  (M>^)  vide  Hrv. 
FIHE-ARROW IMU.)  vide  Fi». 
Fl'RE-BALL  (Afi/.)  videJ^e. 

FI'RE-BALLS  {MeteoroL)  a  kind  of  lurainons  bodies  osually 
•iqpearing  at  a  great  hoght  above  the  earth  with  a  splen- 
dour surpassing  that  of  me  moon. 

FI'RE-BRAND  IMU.)  y'tde  Fire.  . 
FI'RE-CROSS  (MO.)  videFt/v. 
FI'RE-LOCK  (Mil.)  vide  Fire. 

FI'RE-MAN  {Cm.)  one  who  is  employed  in  extinguishing 
fires. 

FI'RE-M ASTER  (MU.)  vide  Jir«. 
F'IRE-POT  (Mil.)  vide  Fire. 
FI'RE-PAN  {MU.)  viAeFire. 
FIHE-SHIP  (Mar.)  videKr?. 

FI'RE-STONE  (Mia.)  the  vidnr  name  for  the  pjpitet. 
FI'RE- WORKERS  (VaJ^)  officers  nibordinate  to  the  fire- 
masters. 

FI'REWORKS  (Mech.)  Yide  Fire. 

FI'RKiM  (Com.)  a  measure  contdning  eight  gallons  of  ale, 
and  nine  of  beer. — Firkin-mant  one  who  buys  small  or 
ti^le  beer  of  the  brewer  to  sell  it  uain. 

FI'RLOT  (Com.)  a  dry  measure  used  in  Scotland, 

FIIIMA  {Lam)  victuus,  provision,  &c. — Firma  alba,  rent 
,  Unda  paid  in  silver,  not  in  pnmnon,  to  the  lord's 
house* — ^rma  Noetie,  a  cnstom  or  tribute  andently  paid 
towards  the  entertainment  of  the  king  for  one  nign^  ac- 
cording to  Domesday  Book. 

FFRMA  REGIS  {Archceol.)  the  same  as  viUa  repa. 

FI'RMAMENT  iAttron.)  the  ^here  of  the  fixed  stars. 

FIRMAME'NTUM  {Rket.)  the  diief  stay  and  support  of 
any  cause.    Cic.  de  Jtn.  1. 1,  c.  14,  &c. 

FI'RMAN  (Com.)  a  passport  granted  in  Turkey  and  India 
for  the  liberty  (KT  trade. 

FIRMARATK)  (Archaol)  or  firmatio,  the  doe  season,  as 
distmguished  firom  the  buck  season :  also  a  siqiplying  with 
food.    Leg.  In.  c.  S4-,  apud  Brompt. 

FIRME  {Her.)  a  term  (or  a  cross  pattee  throughout. 

FIfRMED  (Foicon.)  .or  . full  finned,  i.e.  well  fled^;  an 
epithet  for  a  hawk  when  all  the  feathers  of  his  wings  are 
oitire* 

FIRST  ./hn(«  {Law)  the  profiu  of  every  spiritual  living  for 

one  year,  given  to  the  kmg. 
FIRST  {Mu$.)  the  upper  part  of  a  duett,  trio,  &c. 
FI'RSTLING  {Husband.)  the  young  of  cattle  which  are 
>  first  brought  forth. 

n'SCAL  {Polit.)  from  Jitcus,  the  treasury;  an  office  of  the 
'  exchequer. 

FISH  Roiiai  (Low)  the  Whale  and  Sturgeon  are  so  denomi- 
nated, because  tiie  king  is  entitled  to  them  whenever  they 
are  thrown  on  shore,  or  caudit  near  the  coasts. 

Fish  (Afar.)  in  Frendi  cswiimMej.  a  machine  employed  to 
hoist  and  draw  up  the  flooks  of  shipa*  anchors  towards  the 
top  of  the  haw^Fish-Front,  or  Pawtek,  in  Yteaehjumeiie, 
a  long  piece  of  oak,  or  fir,  convex  on  one  side,  and  con- 
cave on  the  other,  used  to  strengthen  the  lower  masts  or 
yardt.— J^uA-£%»  in  Vnach^fiene,  an  instrument  used  to 
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strike  fish  at  teau—Fith'Roomt  the  place  between  the  after* 
hold  and  the  spirit-room. — Fishes- Side,  two  long  pieces  or 
fir  coiaked  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  nude  mast,  to  give  it 
the  diameter  required.  • 

Fl'SHERY  (Com.)  the  place  where  fish  are  caught  for  the 
purpose  of  trade ;  and  also  the  trade  of  thus  catching  fish. 

FI'SHES  iZool.)  vide  Animal  Kit^dom  and  letkjfoUmf.  . 

Fishes  {Her.)  are  borne  after  divers  manners^  as  i^naaf, 

1.  e.  directly  upright ;  naiant^  Le.  transverse  the  escutcheon ; 
imbomced,  i.  e.  with  the  back  bent ;  extendi,  i.  e.  stretdied 
lengthwise;  endoned,  i.e.  back  to  buk;  devovriagt  i.e. 
feeding,  &c. 

FI'SH-GARTH  {Com.)  a  dam  or  wear  in  a  river  for  the 
taking  of  fish. 

H'SH-GIG  (Afar.)  videKtA. 

FI'SH-GLUE  Itiai.)  the  same  as  Iringlass. 

FI'SHING-FLY  (Sport.)  ».  halt  used  for  catching  divert 
kind  of  fidi,  whioi  is  either  the  natural  insect,  or  an  imi- 
tation of  it,  called  the  arthicial  fiy.  ■ 

FI'SHING-HOOK  {MeiA.)  a  small  instrument,  of  iteel 
wire,  of  a  proper  form  to  catch  and  retain  fish. 

FI'SHING-LINE  (MecA.)  a  line  made  of  twisted  hair,  silk, 
&c.  which  is  fixed  to  a  rod  for  the  purpose  of  angUng. 

FI'SHING-ROD  (Mech.)  a  long  slender  rod  or  wimd,  to 
which  the  line  is  fastened  for  an^ng. 

FI'SHMONGERS,  Company  of  {Her.)  were 
formerly  two  companies  ;  namelv,  the  Stock- 
fish and  Salt-Fish-moD^ers,  which  were  united 
in  1536.  Their  armonal  ensigns  are  '*  Azure, 
three  dolphins  naiant  in  pale  between  two 
pair  of  lucies  saltirewise  proper  crowned,  or, 
on  a  chief,  gules,  six  keys  in  three  saltires, 
the  ward  en&  upwards  as  the  crowns  or." 

FISSURA  magna  Sylvii  (Anat.)  the  name  for  a  deep  nftr* 
row  sulcus  between  the  lobes  of  the  brain. 

FISSURE  (Surg;.)  that  species  of  fracture  in  which  the  bone 
is  slit,  but  not  completely  divided. 

FI'STIC  Nut  (Bot.)  the  Pistackada  vera  of  Luuueos. 

FPSTULA  I  Anat.)  I.  nf*y{,  a  musical  instrument,  a  fla- 
geolet, made  of  a  reed,  or  other  stuffi    Vmr.  Ed,  2,  v.  36. 

2.  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water.    Vlp.  1. 47  \ff.  de 
eantrak.  empt,  ■ 

Fistula  {Surg.)  rwy^  a  term  applied  to  any  long  and 
sinuous  ulcer  that  has  a  narrow  opening  sometunes  leading 
to  a  Uuver  cavity. — Fistula  lachrymalu  is  when  tl»  little 
hole  in  the  bone  of  the  nose  is  grown  hard  and  callous, 
so  that  there  is  a  continual  denuxion  of  tears. — Fistula 
sacra,  tliat  part  of  the  backbone  which  is  perforated. 

Fistula  Pulmonis  (Anat.)  the  Wind-Kpe. 

Fistula  (Bot.)  the  Cassia fstula  of  Linnaeus. 

nSTULA'RIA  (Bot.)  the  Pedicularis  sylvat^. 

FiSTULABiA  {Ich.)  Tobacco-Pipe-Fish,  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  Abdominal  Order,  having  a  cylindrical  snout  aad  ■  a 
round  body. 

nSTULOSUS  (Bot.)  hoUow  like  a  pipe  or  reed,  an  epithet 

for  a  stem,  or  a  leaf. 
FlT^r  service  (MU.)  an  epithet  for  healthy  men  ct^idde 

.  of  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  service. 
TO  Fit  out  a  ship  {Mar.)  in  French  armer  un  wimoii,  to 

provide  a  vessel  with  a  sufficient  number  of  mra,  to  navi- 
gate and  arm  her  for  attack  or  doTemie. 
FITCHE'E  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross  that 

ends  in  a  sharp  point,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

It  is  8uq)posea  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the 

practice  of  Christians  formerly  carrying  the 

cross  with  tliem  wherever  they  went,  which 

they  fixed  in  the  ground  as  thev  stopped. 
FITCHET  (ZooL)  an  animal  of  the  weasel  or  ferret  kktd 

that  is  classed,  in  the  Linnean  system,  under  ihe.^uienu, ,  .  > 
FITCHY  {Her.)  vide  JY/cA«.    'Digiri^e^T)y  K:3U^giC 
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HTHWITE  (Z^tp)  a  fine  impoMd  upon  a  pcnon  for  brMk- 

'  ing  the  peace. 

FITT-WEED  iBot.)  the  Erifngium  fittidium,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  reckoned  a  very  powerful  antihysteric. 

FIVE  IBot.)  is  an  epithet  used  frequentlj  in  composition,  as 
fire-cleft)  qmwfuqfidut ;  fiTe-fdd,  quiiiu*  t  five^lobed,  fuitt' 
guelobatuM  J  five-parted,  fuinju^mlUiu  j  five-toouied, 
guinguedmtithu, 

FIVE-I^AVED  Greu  (Btrf.)  the  Potai$aia  r€ptatu  of  lin- 
nsns. 

FIXATION  {Chan.)  the  making  any  vol^e  sporituous 
body  endure  the  fire,  and  not  fly  away  either  by  repeated 
distillations  or  sublimations. 

FFXED  Bodiet  {Chem.)  are  audi  as  neither  fire  nor  any 
corrosive  menstruum  have  the  power  of  reducing  or  resolv- 
ing into  their  component  eleBientSi  ai  ammonia,  and  other 
alkalies.  Bodies  are  likewise  called  fixed  which  are  not 
easily  reduciUe  to  a  fluid  state;  the  torm  is,  id  both  cases, 
opposed  to  volatile. 

Fixed  Jir  {Chtm.)  a  name  formerly  givm  to  the  ear  which 
is  extricated  from  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies;  it  is 
now  commonly  called  Carbonic  acid  gat. 

Fixed  Siffu  {Attnl.)  are  TauriUt  LeOf  Scorpio^  and  Aguo' 
riu$, 

FiZBD  Start  {Attron.)  are  such  as  do  not,  like  the  planets, 

or  erratic  stars,  change  their  positions  and  distances  in  re- 

^ct  to  one  another,   [vide  Attronamy} 
FixsD  Une  of  d^mee  (Forf.)  a  line  drawn  along  the  &ce  of 

a  bastion,  and  terminated  m  the  curtain. 
FI'ZGIG  (Mar.)  or  fishgig,  a  dart  iriierewith  mariners  strike 

fish  while  th^  swim. 
FLAC(VURTIA  (Bof.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  SS  JHoeda, 

Order  7  P<dtfandria, 

Generk  Chtmtcter.  Cai..  perMmfA  one-leaved.— ^or.  none. 

— Stam.  ^nwntf  numerous  i  anthert  roundish. — ^Fist. 

in  the  female  germ  ovate ;        none ;  stigma  flat^PiR. 

ber/y  ovate ;  seeds  in  pairs.  ' 
Spea'es,    The  species  is  a  small  tree  or  shnd>,  as  the-* 

flatourtia  Ramontcki,  Alamoutout  seu  Fiacomiia. 
fJuAG  {Bot.)  or  le^e,  a  sort  of  rush.^Coaraioo  Flag,  cr 
Water  Iris*  the  Irii  PteudacoriuM  of  Linnaeus.^ — Cora  Flag, 
Uia  &adklut,  a  bulbous  plant. — Sweet  Flag;  the  Jeonu,  a 
perenni^ 

Fi'Ao  (Mar.)  an  ensign  m  banner  usually  set  out  on  the  tops 
masts,  at  the  heads  of  ships,  &c.  Wlwn  flags  are  dis- 
played £nnn  Uw  top  of  the  mainmast  they  are  rae  distin- 
Buiahing  marks  of  Admirals;  when  from  the  foremast,  of 
Vice- Aomirals ;  and  when  from  the  mizenmast,  of  Rear- 
Admirals.  They  are  likewise  distinguished  by  their  colour 
into  red  for  (he  first,  white  for  the  second^  and  blue  for  the 
third.  The  first  flag  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Standard,  oalj 
to  be  hoisted  when  the  King  or  Queen  is  on  board ;  the 
second  is  the  Anchor  of  Hopet  which  is  hoisted  for  the 
I<ord  High  Admiral,  or  Lor  us  of  the  Admiral^;  and  the 
third  is  uie  Untotif  which  is  impropriated  to  tM  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet. 

Flag  is  a  term  employed  in  the  above  sense  in  many  sea 
^irases,  as  "  To  hang  out  the  v^ite ^ag"  i.e.  to  call 
Ivr  quarter.  '*  To  hang  out  the  redAag"  to  give  the 
signal  of  defiance  and  battle.  **  To  lower  or  smke  the 
to  pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  as 
a  token  of  respect  or  submission  to  a  superior  power. 
"  To  lower  or  strike  the  in  an  engi^ement,  is  a 

sign  of  ^ddmg,  submission. — Flag-o^^^  an  (rficer 
comraanding  a  squadron.— a  uiip  commanded 
by  a  gener^  or  fiag-officer. — Flag-ti^y  a  continuation 
or  the  top*gallant  mast  above  the  top^allut  rigging. 
FLA'GELLANTS  (£ce.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury who  reckoned  flagellation  as  essential  in  ord«  to  ob- 
tain remission     nns.   S^g[a«.  de  B^n.  liaL  L  19;  Pro- 
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ted.  d»  Doel.  Oma.  Hant,/  I^Madem.  AmiuL  AmL  IftO, 

&c. 

FLAGELLA'RIA  {Bot,)  a  genus  of  plantSr  Class  6  Hon- 

driat  Order  3  Trtgynia, 

Generic  Character,  Cal, perianth  six-Ieaved^Cos.  none. 
— Stam.  ^filaments  six;  aniJters  oblong. —Put.  nm 
ovate ;  ttj^  length  of  the  stamens ;  stigma$  tfaree.  -Paa. 
drupe  roundish ;  seed  a  round  stone. 
Spedet.   The  two  species  are  perenniala,  as  die— JIi^- 
laria  indica  et  repettt,  natives  of  Codiinchina. 
FLA'GEOLET  (Mas,)  a  sort  of  pipe. 
FLAG-O'FFICER  (Afar.)  vide  Flag. 
FLA'GON  (Mech,)  a  large  drinking  vessel. 
FLAGS  (Falcon.)  the  feathers  in  a  hawk's  wing  next  to  the 

principal  one. 
FLA'G-SHIP  (Afar.)  vide  Fttur. 
FLA'G-STAFF  (Mar.)  vide  ftag, 

FLA'G-STONE  (ilfofOR.)  or  F^,  in  F^ch  JhOe,  aspe- 
des  of  stone  used  for  sssooth  pavement. 

^AIL  (Husband.)  the  instrnment  used  for  threshing  com. 

TO  FLAIR  (Mar.)  a  term  i^pKed  to  a  diip  the  lapftg  psrt 
of  which,  iriien  housed  near  the  wator,  hu^  over  too 
much.  " 

FLAKE  {Hot.)  a  name  given  by  florists  to  a  sort  of  carna- 
tions which  are  of  two  colours  only,  and  have  very  large 
stripes. 

Flake  (Painf.)  or  white  Flake,  a  colour  formed  by  the  cor- 
roding of  lead  with  the  acid  of  grapes. 

Flake  [Mar.)  a  sort  of  platform  made  €€  hurdles,  and  sup* 
parted  by  stancbeoas.  It  is  used  for  drying  codfish  m 

Newfoundland. 

FLAM  (Mil.)  a  signal givm  with  the  drum,  formerir used  in 
military  exercise  instead  of  the  word  of  command. 

FLAME  {Nai.)  the  most  subtle  part  of  fire. 

Flame  (Her.)  is  a  bearing  occanoni^ly  in  coat 
armour  to  denote,  as  is  supposed,  feneacy  of 
zeal,  as  in  the  annexed  %ure.  *'  He  beareA 
argent  a  chevron  vmded  asitr*  between  three 
flunesof  Gxe  proper  f  name  Wells." 

FLA'MENS  (Ant.)  ^riesta  so  called  firom  the 
bat  th^  won,  wluch  was  of  a  flame  adonr. 
There  were  three  i^pointed  by  Numa,  iriio  were  pttri- 
cians,  to  which  were  added  twelve  others  afterwards, 
who  were  j^dmans.  .  Ilw  Flamens  bare  Aa  name  Aa 
God  to  whom  th^  were  consecrated,  as — The  Flamem 
DiaUs,  thepriest  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  who  was  chief 
over  ail. — The  Flamen  Martialis,  the  priest  of  Mars.^ — The 
Flamen  Qumnalis,  the  priest  of  Romulus.  Ac  ftc.  Terr. 
de  Lot.  Ling.  1.  4 ;  Dionvt,  Hid,  1.  S;  Lm.  L  1,  c.  »; 
Aul.GeU.l.  15,c27. 

FLAMi'NGO  (Om.)  a  sort  of  bii^  in  Africa  and  Sooth 
America,  the  Phcenicopteros  of  Liuueus,  which  has  Inng 
legs  and  neck,  is  four  feet  four  inches  long  from  the  t^« 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  feeds  on  aquatic  insects  aad 
fishes,  and  makes  its  nest  on  hillocks  in  shallow  water. 

FLA'MMULA  (Bot.)  the  Clematit  vioma  of  LimuBus. 

PLANCH  (Her.)  one  of  the  honourable  ordina- 
ries formed  b^  an  arch  line,  which  beg^  at 
the  comers  of  the  dueft,  and  ends  in  the  base 
of  the  escutcheon,  as  Intho  annexed  figure. 

FL  AKCON  A'DE  (Fane.)  a  tivost  in  tiie  flank  or 
side. 

FLANK  (Mil.)  the  side  of  an  army  or  battv- 
lion  from  the  front  to  the  rear,  of  which-  there  an  dilTfiriini 
lands,  as  die— /moord  Fhmk,  in  BameuvriBg  ibe  first  file 
on  the  left  of  a  ^vision,  subdivirion,  w  — rrrm  fTafaieirf 
Flankf  the  extreme  file  on  the  right  or  left  of  a  divaiasb— 
Ltadii^  FMt,  the  first  battalion,  division,  Arc.  whidi  con- 


annus. 
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oerUin  number  of  men  cfa«wn  op  on  the  rieht  or  left  of  a 
battalion.^ — Flank  en  potence,  anr  part  of  the  right  or  left 
wing  formed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  line. 
Flank  (Fort.)  any  part  of  a  work  that  defends  another  work 
along,  the  oatside  of  ha  parapet,  of  which  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  the — Flank  of  the  Btution,  that  part  which 
joint  the  face  to  the  curtain. — Oblique  or  second  Flankt 
that  part  of  the  curtain  from  which  the  face  of  the  oppo- 
aite  bastion  may  be  discoTered.— FlayJc^  l&w  Flanks 
or  covered  Flank,  the  platform  of  the  casemate,  which  lies 
hid  in  the  baation.^ — Flank  prolonged,  the  extending  of  the 
flank  from  the  angle  of  the  epauMment  to  the  exterior  side. 
•^Flankjichaatt  Uie  flank  from  which  the  cannon  playing 
fires  directly  on  the  opposite  bastion.— JZan^  raxantj  the 
point  froih  which  the  hoe  of  defence  commences. — Flanks 
^ttjrontier,  the  different  salient  points  of  a  large  extent 
cu  territory. 

TO  FlANK  {Fori.)  to  erect  a  battery  which  may  play  on  an 
cnerov's  works  on  the  right  or  the  left  without  bemg  ex- 
poaed  to  his  fire, 
vo  Flamx  {MU.)  to  take  such  a  position  as  to  be  enabled  to 
■  attack  the  enemy's  flanks  without  being  exposed  to  all  his 
.  fire.-^ro  ou^nk,  to  outstretch  the  enemy's  forces,  so  as 

to  get  upon  his  flanks. 
FLA'NKARDS  {Sport,)  the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the  flank  of  a 

FLA'NKED  angle  {Fori)  vide  An^, 

l^LA'NKER  {^rt)  a  fortificatimi  jutting  out  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  Bide  or  flank  of  an  enemy  marching  to  the  as- 
sault. 

TO  pLAKKia  {Fort.)  to  f<»tify  the  walls  of  a  city  with  bul- 
warks or  countermines. 

FLA'NKERS  {Mil.)  the  most  active  men  and  horses  in  ca- 
valry man(Euvres,  who  are  selected  to  do  the  duty  of 
flankers,   [vide  Flanking  Parttf] 

FLA'NKING  {Fort.)  the  same  as  defending.— J^ZonAiiv  an^, 
die  a^gle  composed  of  the  two  lines  of  defence^  and  pomt- 
ing  towards  the  curtain, 

Flanxiho  party  (Mil.)  any  body  of  men  detached  from  the 
main  army  to  get  upon  the  flanks  of  an  enemy,  so  as  to 
aecure  a  Ime  of  march.  The  men  and  horses  selected  to 
do  this  duty  are  called  Ftankera. 

FLANKS  ( Vet.)  a  wrench  or  any  other  harm  to  the  back  of 
a  horse. 

yo  FI#ARE  (Mar.)  or  to^re  over,  to  hangover,  i.  e.  when 
a  vessel  is  let  out  broader  aloft  than  the  due  proportion 
will  aUow.  Ftaring,  in  distinction  from  falling  home,  is 
when  a  jdiip's  tide  ninrard  falls  out  from  a  perpendicular ; 
then  she  is  said  to  have  a  flarins  bow. 

VLASK.  ^MecA.)  a  measure  for  holding  gunpowder,  and  mea- 
Buriog  It  out  when  the  piece  is  loaded. 

Fi.AaK  {Her.)  or  fias^Ct  an  ordinary  which  resembles  the 
flanch  in  form,  but  is  smaller.  Gibbon  makes  the  flask  and 
flinch  to  be  the  same  thing. 

FLASQUES  (Cronff.)  the  two  cheeks  of  the  carriage  of  a 
great  gun. 

FLAT  (Mar.)  in  French  bas^nd,  or  batture,  a  level  ground 
lying  at  a  small  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  other- 
wise called  a  shoal,  or  shallow.— i^/s<  afl,  is  the  situation  of 
the  sails  when  tlieir  surfaces  are  preued  aft  against  the 
mast.—  Flat  l/ottomedf  an  epiUiet  fbr  boats  built  to  swim  in 

-  shallow  water. 

Flat  (Mur.)  a  character  marked  thus  [b]  depresses  Ae 
note  before  which  it  is  placed  one  semitone  lower.  The 
douUe  Flat  depresses  a  note  already  flattened  another 
semitone  lower. 

Flat  {Bat.)  planus  t  an  epithet  for  a  lea£i  Jblium  planum,  a 
leaf  having  an  even  surface. 

TO  Flat  in  the  sail  {Mar.)  in  French  traverser  la  voile,  is  to 
draw  ia  tha  aftmost  dew  of  a  sail  toward*  the  middle  of 


the  ship.— in  Jbrward  I  an  order  to  draw  in  the  jib 
and  fore-topmast-stay-sail  sheets  towards  the  middle  of  Uie 
ship. 

TO  FLATTEN  {Paint.)  in  house^inting,  is  to  give  a  newly 
painted  wall  such  a  coat  of  colour  ■§  takes  cv  its  glossy 

appearance. 

FLATS,  in  shifhittH^ng,  the  nuM  ghrea  to  all  the  timbers 

in  midships. 

FLATUS  {Med,)  flatulencies ;  air  contained  in  the  cavity  of 

the  body. 

FLAUTI'NO  {Mus.)  Italian  for  a  small  flute. 

FLAW  {Gunn.)  any  crack  or  small  opening  in  a  gun. 

Flaw  (Afm.)  a  defect  in  precious  stones,  metals,  &c. 

Flaw  {Mor.S  a  sudden  breeze  or  gust  of  wind. 

FLAX  {Bot.)  a  well-known  plant  classed  by  Idnncus  under 

the  genus  Linum,   The  Common  Flax,  iMvm  tuitatitti-' 

mum,  is  an  annual,  but  the  other  sorts  are  mostly  perennial. 

The  seeds  of  flax,  called  linseed,  yield,  by  expresdon,  an 

oil  well  known  by  the  name  of  liiUBtd  oS. — Toad  ¥lax, 

the  Antirrhinum  of  Linnaeus. 
Flax  {Min.)  Earth  or  Mountain  Flax,  Ui«  Asbestos  of  Luuuras. 
FLEA  {Mnt.)  a  well-known  insect,  the  Ph2bx  of  Limueus. 
FLE'ABANE  {Bot,)  the  Con^fxa  of  Unnms.— Flea  Orsis, 

the  Cares  puhearist  a  perennial.»Flea  Wort^  tibe  Pktntago 

psdUum, 

FLEAM  ( Surg.)  an  instrument  for  lancing  the  gums. 

FixAM  ( Vet.)  an  instrument  for  bleeding  a  horse. 

FLEAU  (AfecA.)  FVench  for  a  beam  or  balance  of  a  pair  of 
scales. — Fleau  de  porte,  the  strong  iron  or  wooden  bar 
which  falls  across  the  inside  of  the  gates  of  a  town. 

FLE'BILE  {Mus.)  an  epithet  signifying  soft  and  doleful^  ap» 
plied  to  a  style  of  penwmance. 

FLE'CTA  {Archaol,)  a  feathered  arrow. 

FLE^DWITH  {Lan)  from  the  Saxon  plyshc,  flight,  andftee, 
a  fine ;  a  discharge  from  fines  where  an  outlawed  f^tive 
comes  to  the  place  of  his  own  accord. 

FLEECE  {Her.)  the  golden  Jleece,  or  tot/son 
d*or,  has  been  btime  in  the  escutchetm  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  annexed  figure;  he 
beareth  **  azure  a  tmrson  d'or,  by  the  name  of 
Jason." 

FLEET  (Afar.)  a  number  of  ships  togeAer  in 

company,  or  under  one  commander. 
TO  Fleet  (Mar.)  in  French  affaler,  to  change  the  ntoatioii 

of  a  tackle  when  the  blocks  are  drtnm  t^^ether. 
FLEGME  (Her.)  or  Jlatm,  is  bcHme  in  the  arms  of  the  c<»n« 

pany  of  surgeons. 
FLEM  (Amir)  an  outlaw;  whence,/Km^)fsre,  to  claim  a  Avon's 

^wds,  as  may  be  gatiiwed  frmn  a  yuo  toarraiUo,  7>mp.. 

FliEMAFLA'RE  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  jlyma,  an  outlaw, 
and  plean,  to  slay ;  a  claim  of  a  folon's  goods. 

FLEiMEN  (Mm/.)  a  tumour  about  the  andes. 

FLE'MENEFRIT  {Ant.)  or  FlemenesJHitthe,  A-om  the  Saxon 
jrl^ma,  an  outlaw,  and  rtpmean,  to  afford  victuals ;  the  re- 
ceiving or  rdieving  a  fugitive  or  outlaw.   Leg.  In.  c.  S9 
LL.  H.l,  c.  10. 

FLE'MESWITE  {Lato)  fi-om  the  Saxon  jrlyma.  a  fugitive, 
and  ]>ice,  a  fine ;  the  liberty  of  challenging  the  chattels 
or  fines  of  one's  servaqt  who  is  an  outlaw.  Flet.  L  I,  c.  47. 

FLE'RESIN  (Med.)  a  name  for  the  gout. 

FLESH  (AviU.)  the  simitar  and  fibrous  parts  of  the  body, 
which  is  soft  and  thick.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  mtu- 
cular,  or  Jibrous^  as  of  the  heart  and  other  muscles ;  peren- 
chymoust  as  that  of  the  lungs ,-  viscerous,  as  that  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  glandulous,  as  tlut  of  the  tonals ; 

'  and  spurious,  as  the  flesh  of  the  gums,  l}ps,  Ac 

Flesh  ia.  also  particularly  applied  to  the  red  part  of  a 
muscle.  ^  I 

Flesh  (Bot.)  the  soft  pulpy  8ubs^f^^«iy(6gtO  QQ IC 

TO  Fta«  a  ttaord  (MU*)  to  draw  blood  by  means  of  a  Mm! 
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FLE'SH'FOT  (Her.)  was  borne  fonnerly  in  some  escut- 
.  cheons. 

FLE'SHY  {Bot,)  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  that  Is  full  of  pulp 
within,  as  the  sedtim. 

FLEUR-DE-Ll'S  (Her.)  I  e.  Flower-de-Lucc,  a  bearing  in 
the  arms  of  France,  which  conust,  as  in  fig.  1,  of  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  or,  in  a  field,  azure. — FUur-deiUt  a  general 


Fig.  1. 


bearing,  signifies,  as  authors  observe,  service  in  France.  It 
occurs  very  frequently  in  escutcheons,  as  in  Jig.  2.  He 
beareth,  "  Or,  a  Fleur-de-Lis,  azure**  The  Fleur-de-Lit 
is  also  the  distinguishing  mark  for  the  sixth  son  of  a  family. 
FLEURETTE  (Her.)  vide  Fleury. 

FLEU'RONS  {Cook.)  finepufi  of  pastry  work  for  garnishing. 
FLEU'RY  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross  which  is  similar  to 
.  the  Crost-Jiory. 

FLE'XILIS  {Bot.)  flexible,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  stem 
and  the  raceme  of  a  plant. 

FLEfXQR  {Anai.)  an  epithet  for  several  muscles  whose 
office  it  is  to  bend  the  parts  into  which  they  are  inserted, 
tm^xor  earjH  radialit,  a  muscle  of  the  wrist  ;,^ecorter<ti 
mtemodUt  a  muscle  of  the  thumb ;  ^fiexor  pomM  Anw,  a 
muscle  of  the  grett  toe,  &o. 

FLE'XURE  {Geom.)  or  FUxion,  the  bendinc  or  curving  of 
a  line  or  figure ;  thus,  when  a  line  first  bends  one  way  and 
then  another,  Uie  point  where  Uie  bend  changes  to  the 
other  side  is  called  the  paint  of  contrary  flexure. 

FLEXUO'SUS  {Bot.)  flexuose,  or,  according  to  Withering, 
zig-zog ;  an  epithet  for  a  stem  that  changes  its  flexure,  or 
bending  direction,  from  bud  to  bud,  as  in  the  Ptdea, 
Smilax,  &c. ;  also  an  epithet  for  a  peduncle. 

FLI'GHERS  (Arvhtsol)  masts  for  ships.  Mon.  Angl. 
torn.  i.  p.  799. 

FLIGHT  {Mil.)  a  term  applicable  to'missile  weapons  ugni- 
fying  a  shot,  as  "  A  Jught  of  arrows,"  •*  A  Jiight  of 
bombs,"  Scc^Fiight-shotf  uie  motion  of  an  arrow  u)ot  from 
a  bow. 

Flight  {Mech.)  a  substance  so  called,  which  flies  away  in 

the  smoke  in  the  melting  of  lead. 
FLINT  {Mil.)  the  stone  which  is  fixed  into  the  jaws  or 

gieces  of  iron  belonging  to  the  cock  of  a  gun,  by  which 
re  is  elicited  for  Uie  purpose  of  discha^ing  the  piece. 
FLITCH  (Mar.)  the  name  of  a  piece  of  small  timber  ap- 
l^ed  to  ships  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  up  into  boat- 
timber  ;  so  called  perh^  irom  the  reseinblance  which  its 
smaller  parts  bear  to  a  flitch  of  bacon. 
FLITCHWITE  {Lou)  from  the  Saxon  flit,  a  contention, 

and^iee,  a  fine ;  a  fine  on  account  of  broils  and  quarrels. 
FLITTERING  {HuOami.)  the  act  of  a  horse  whrch,  fast- 
ened to  a  stake,  eats  up  all  the  gnus  within  his  reach. 
FUTTERMOUSE  (Zool.)  anotf  ler  name  for  the  bat. 
FLIX-WEED  {Bot.)  the  ^symbrium  tophia  of  LiDunis. 
FLOAT  (Hm)  an  instrament  used  by  the  bowyen,  which 

is  borne  in  tlieir  arms. 
Float  (Afar.)  a  raft,  or  a  numbo-  of  pieces  of  timber  fiut- 
ened  together  with  rafters  athwart,  to  be  driven  along  a 
river  mtb  the  tide  or  current.   '*  To jSoo/,"  to  be  borne, 
or  wafted  along  with  the  tide  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
TO  Float  {MU.)  is  said  of  a  column  when  it  loses  its  per- 
pendicular line  in  its  march,  and  becomes  unsteady. 
FLOATAGES  {Law)  vide  Fiotaget. 
FLOAT-BOARDS  {Mech.)  the  boacda  fixed  to-  the  outer 

rim  of  undershot  water  i^eels. 
Floax-boassi  (Affldl.)  boards  fixed  to-tbe  wiier  idudi  of 


undershot  nulls,  serving  to  receire  the  impolse  of  the 

stream. 

FLO'ATING  {Huthand.)  the  watering  or  overflowuig  of 
meadows. 

Floating  btUlery  {Mar.)  vesseb  used  M  batteries  to  cover 

troops  in  landing  on  an  enemy's  coast. 
Floating  {Bot.)  natamt,  an  epithet  fiff  a  leaf  thtt  floats  on 

the  sur&ce  of  the  water. 

Floatiho  bridge  {Mil.)  a  bridge  made  in  the  form  of -a  le- 
doubt,  conusting  of  two  boats  covered  with  planks. 

Floating  AgAt  {Mar.)  a  hollow  vessel  of  tinned  ironplate 
made  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  &c.  with  a  reflector  or  lantnMm, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  may  have  the  miaAv^ 
tune  to  fall  overboard  in  the  night. 

FLOATS  {Mar,)  vide  Fhat. 

FLOCK  {Husband.)  a  number  of  ^eep  in  company  ;  aba  a 
lock  of  wool. 

FLOOD  {Nat.)  in  French  le fiot^  the  flux  of  the  tide,  or 
the  time  that  the  water  continues  rising.  When  it  com- 
mences it  is  called  a  young  Flood,  after  which  it  is  ouaritr 
Flood,  half  Flood,  and  high  Flood. 

FLOOD-GATE  (Mech.)  a  gate  or  sluice  which  may  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  for  the  admiMioa  or  exclusion 
of  the  water, 

FLO'OD-MARK  {Mar.)  the  mark  which  the  sea  makes  on 
the  shore  at  the  highest  tide,  otherwise  called  hi^-wUtr- 

mark, 

FLOOR  {Mar.)  vide  Flouk. 

FLOOR  {Carpent.)  the  area,  or  horizontal  snr&ce  of  a  rooan ; 
if  made  of  brick,  it  is  called  a  pavement ;  if  of  ^ultier,  a 
limejloort  if  t^woodi^  boarded  or  UnUmrAoor.  The  tmi 
Jloor  is  also  uplied  to  that  part  of  a  building  which  is  on 
the  same  level,  as  the  basement Jloor^  the  ground^fioor,  the 
jfrit Jfoor,  second  fioor,  fire. 

Floor  o/'  a  ship  {Mar.)  no  much  of  a  slup  as  rests  on  the 
ground, 

FLO'ORING  iCarpent.)  the  met  of  laying  a  floor ;  also  the 

workmanship  in  a  floor,  and  the  boar&  which  compose 

the  floor.    The  timbers  which  support  the  boarding  are 

called  naked  flooring. 
FLO'R  AL  buA  IBot.)  an  epithet  for  a  bud  and  a  leaf;  gemana 

floralis,  a  bud  that  contains  the  flowers;  Jhtism  porakf 

a  leaf  that  immediately  attends  the  flower. 
Floral gantff«  (Archeeol.)  a  ceremony  anciently  perforined 

in  France  on  May-Day,  when  poems  were  rehearsed,  and' 

prizes  adjudged  to  the  best  performances. 
FLORA'LIA  {Ant.)  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  the  god- 

dess  Flora,  which  was  celebrated  by  all  sorts  of  obscemties. 

Ovid.  Faxt.  1.  5 ;  Senec.  epist.  97  ;  VaL  Max.  1.  S,  c.  10; 

Lactanl.  I.  I,  c.  12;  PaneiroU.  Descript.  Urb.  Romem, 

apud  Greeo.  Thes.  Aniiq.  Roman,  torn.  lii.  p.  S44. 
FLCyREN  {Numis.)  vide  Fhnn. 
FLO'RENCE  {Numis.)  vide  Florin. 

FLORENTINE  marbU  {Min.)  otherwise  called  LandsHp 
marble  ;  a  sort  of  marble  in  which  the  figures  US  buildings, 
&c.  are  naturally  represented. 

FLO'RES  iChem.)  vide  JWr». 

FLORESCENCE  (Bot.)  Jloretcentim,  the  flowering  season. 
FLO'RET  {Bot.)Jiosadut,  the  partial  or  little  flower  of  aa 

aggregate  flower,  chiefly  in  the  Ckus  Syngeneaa,  of  com- 

pound  flowers  properly  so  called. 
FWRID  Style  {Archit.)  or  Florid  Gothic,  a  sort  of  Gothic 

architecture  which  is  filled  with  points,  ramificatiffis,  muI-> 

lions,  &C. 

Florid  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  any  compostUon  or  perform- 
ance wnicfa  is  of  a  fanciful,  rich,  and  embellished  style. 

Florid  {Rhet.)  any  epithet  for  a  discourse  whtdi  is  foil  of 
figures  and  tropes. 

FLO'RIN  {Numu.)  or  Florence,  a  gold  coin  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  struck  first  in  f1preiice»,aiid.  tMuame  after- 
wards  the  genenit  j^WW^S^^^^^t 
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Europe.  The  first  English  Florins  were  cobed  id  die 
reign  of  Edward  III.    [vide  Coinage] 

Flobin  (Com.)  is  now  either  a  coin  of  different  nlues,  or  a 
money  of  account  in  different  countries. 

FLORI'NIANS  {Ece.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  second  cen- 
tur^j  so  called  after  their  ring-Ieader,  one  Florinus.  who 
maintained,  among  other  impieties,  that  God  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  also  did  evil.  Iren  1.5;  Etueb,  1.5.  c  H; 
S.  August,  tie  Heir.  c.  69;  Theodora.  Hter.  Fab*  I.  1; 
Philatt.  c.  58. 

n^CVRIST  {Bat.)  one  who  is  skUled  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
flowers. 

FLO'BrY  {Her.)  an  epithet  signifying  flowered 
with  the  Fleurs-de-Lis.  —  A  cross  Jionf  has 
flowers  at  the  ends  circumflex  and  turning 
down,  as  in  the  annexed  figure ;  so  likewise 
a  Bend  flory,  &c. 

FLOS  {l^ot.)  is  a  ^neral  name  for  the  flower, 
[ride  Flomerl  . 

Flos  is  also  the  name  of  several  species  of  plants,  as— 
Itot  adtmis  the  same  as  the  Adamt  m  Llmueus.^ — Flos  arist 
the  Ejd^udrum  Jha  oris.  — Flos  afriatma,  the  TagOes 
paiula,-^Flos  ceendeus,  the  CUtorut  ^rmtea^Floi  cardi- 
nedit,  the  Ipomeea  qmmcelit. — FUa  ditoridis,  the  CUtoria 
tem<Uea.~~f'los  cuculif  a  species  of  the  Cardamum. — Flos 
fiobosus,  the  Gomphrena  globosa,  —  Floi  Patsiotdt,  the 
Passifiora  perfoliaia.  —  Flos  pergulariutt  the  Purgularia 

flabra. — Flat  rigenSf  another  name  for  the  Delphinium. — 
Yc»  scUst  another  name  for  the  Cistus.—Flos  Susannat 
die  Orchis  Sufanna.—Flos  irinitalist  another  name  for  the 
Vida^—Flos  vestivalis,  another  name  for  the  Hibiscus, 
Flos  (CA«m.)  vide  Flowers. 
FLOTA  {ArchiBol.)  a  fleet. 

fLOTAGES  {Law)  things  that  float  en  the  sea,  or  in  great 

rivers. 

H-CKTANT  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  banner,  or  any  thing  flying. 

FLOTSAM  {Law)  a  name  for  the  ^oods  which  float  upon 
the  sea  when  a  ship  is  sunk,  in  distinction  from  Jetsam, 
i.  ^.  the  goods  thrown  out  to  lighten  the  ship  in  case  of 
danger;  Lagan,  or  ligan,  heavy  goods  cast  mto  the  sea 
'  in  case  of  danger ;  Wrecky  i.  e.  the  ship  or  goods  cast 
upon  land  by  the  sea.  In  law  these  terms  are  mostly  used 
togetheil.   Bract.  1.  2,  c.  5. 

FLOUK  {Mar.)  or  Flook,  that  part  of  the)  anchor  which 
takes  hold  of  the  ground,    [vide  Anchor^ 

FLOIPNDER  (/cA.)  a  sort  of  flat-fish,  and  a  species  of  the 
Pkuroned^^  of  LumcUs.  It  inhabits  the  European  seas, 
and  enters  the  rivers;  seldom  exceeds  six  pounds  in 
wogfat,  and  has  short  smnes  on  the  rig)it  nde  of  die  fins. 

FlOU'RET  (Bot)  vide  Floret. 

FLOURISH  {Mm.)  a  prelude,  or  preparatmr  air,  without 
'  aay  settled  rule :  also  the  decorative  notes  which  a  singer, 
or  instrumental  performer,  adds  sometimes  to  a  passage. 

Flodbish  {Mil.)  IS  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  on  receiving 
may  officer  or  person  of  disUnction. 

TO  fliOW  (Mar.)  is  used  in  some  sea-phrases,  as  "  Itjloas 
south,"  it  is  high  water  when  the  sun  is  at  that  point  at 
New  or  Full  Moon.  "  It  Jlowt  tide  and  half  tide,"  i.  e. 
it  will  be  half  flood  by  the  shore  before  it  begins  to  flow 
in  the  channel.  **  fVonn  sheets,"  i.  e.  when  the  sheets 
are  not  haled  home,  or  close  to  the  block. 

FLO'WER  {Bot.)  fioiy  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains 
the  organs  of  generation  with  their  covering,  A  flower, 
when  complete,  consists  of  a  cn/yx,  corcUa,  stameHr  and 
piitilt  but  die  essential  parts  to  constitute  a  flower  are  the 
anther  and  the  stigma,  either  together,  or  in  separate 
'flowers. 

Flower  is  also  the  name  of  several  species  of  plants,  as — 
F1<^er-de-Luce»  the  Iris  pseudacorus  of  Linnieus. — Flower 
Fence,  a  species    the  i<ddiaii<Aeni«-->FtowerGentlea-  the 
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Amaranhm  winonu.— Flower  Fern,  the  Osmunda  regalis.-^ 
Everlasting  Flower,  the  GaapAaZ/'ttm.  —  Sun-Flower,  the 
Helianthus.  —  SuItan-FIower,  the  Ct^nus.  —  Trumpet- 
Flower,  the  Bisnonia. 
FLCyWEHING-RUSH  {Bot.)  the  Butomus  unOdlatut  of 
Linnsus. 

FLO'WBRS  {Chem.)  the  fine  mealy  matter  which,  in  subli- 
mation, is  carried  up  into  the  h«id  and  aludels,  and  ad- 
heres to  them  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  as  the  Flowers 
of  Benjamin,  zink,  sulphur,  &c. 

FLOWEK-STALK  (Bot.)  the  same  as  the  peduncle,  [vide 
Peduncului"] 

FLO^NG  {Mar.)  or  flowing  sheets,  the  position  of  the 

sails  when  they  are  loosened  to  the  wind. 
FLU'ATES  (C/  lem.)  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 

fluoric  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the  fluate  of  ammoniA, 

potash,  lime,  &c. 
FLUCTUA'TION  {Surg.)  the  undulatoiy  motion  of  any 

fluid,  as  pus  in  an  abscess,  &c. 
FLUE  (Archit.)  die  long  tube  of  a  chimney,  from  the  fire 

place  to  the  top  of  die  shaft. 
Flux  {Husband.)  the  soft  down  firom  feathm,  and  the  skins 

from  rabbits,  &c. 
FLUEXLIN  {Bot.)  the  Antirrkinum  eiatine  of  Limueus,  an 

annual. 

FLU'ENT  {Ftttx.)  or  Jkmiag  quantity,  the  variable  quantity 
which  is  conudered  as  increasing  or  decreasing.  Newt. 
Inirod.  Quadrat.  Curv. 

FLU'GEL-MAK  (Mil.)  a  well-drilled  soldier,  who  is  ad- 
vanced in  front  to  give  the  time  in  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercises. 

FLU'ID  {Nat.)  or fluid  Body,  is  that  whose  parts,  according 
to  Newton,  ytela  to  the  smallest  force  impressed,  and  by 
yielding  are  easily  moved  among  each  otner.  Fluids  are 
either  dastic,  as  the  air,  or  non-tiastiCf  as  water,  mer- 
cury, ^c. 

FLU'IDS,  (if  the  Body  {Anat.)  die  fluid  parts  of  the  body 
distinguished  from  the  solids,  as  the  blood,  chyle,  saliva, 
&c.    [vide  AnatofM'} 

FLUKE  {Ent.)  or  Gourd-Worm,  an  hermaphrodite  ovipar- 
ous animal  of  the  worm  tribe,  the  Fatcida  of  lanneus. 

Fluke  {Mar.)  vide  Flouke. 

FXU'OR  albus  {Med.)  fin  Aiine^,  a  cachectic  disorder,  to 
which  females  are  subject  at  all  ages,  but  particularly  in 
the  prime  of  life,  consisting  of  an  irregular  discharge  of 
impure  mucid  humour.  Hippocrat,  de  Morb.  Mul.  1.  2 ; 
Aret.  diut.  Morb.  1.  2,  c.  10;  GtU.  Def.  Med.;  Oribas. 
Med.  CoUect.  1.  5;  Paid.  JEg^net.l.  S,  c.  13. 

FLtTOR  (Afin.)  or  F^or  Spar,  a  Sfwdes  of  salt  which  abounds 
in  nature,  and  is  found  to  conust  of  fluoric  add  and  lime. 
It  is  called  Ftwir  because  it  mdts  readily :  it  is  called 
Spar  because  it  has  a  sparry  form  and  fracture :  and  it  is 
called  vitreous  Spar  because  it  has  the  appearwce  of  glass., 

FLUO'RIC  Add  (Chem.)  an  acid  which  is  extracted  from 
the  mineral  calIedj?uor. 

FLUOSIXIC  ACID  {Chem.)  a  composition  of  fluoric  acid  - 
and  silica. 

FLU'RRY  of  Wind  {Mar.)  a  light  breeze  of  wind  shifting 

to  different  places. 
FLUSH  (Carpent.)  a  term  among  workmen,  signifying  that 

two  bodies  joined  together  make  an  even  surface. 
Flush  Jore  and      (Mar.)  a  term  applied  to  a  ship_  when 

the  dedcs  are  md  levd  fi*om  head  to  stem. 
Flush  {^aort.)  a  term  in  a  game  at  cards  where  they  are  all 

of  a  suit. 

FLU'STRA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  Chus  Vermel,  Order 
Zoophyta, 

Generic  Character.   Animal  a  pt^ype,  [woceediog  from 
porous  cdls;^  ^em  fixed  and  ftmaceouby^wuisdng  of 

I)igitized  by  VjOCTQIC 
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^pedet.  Animtb  of  this  tribe*  called  in  &igUih  Horn- 
wrack,  inhabit  tbe  leu  and  oceans,  adhering  to  rocks 
andthelU. 

FLUTE  (Miu.)  a  wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  boxen  or 
'ivory  tube,  furnished  with  lioles  at  Uie  sides  for  varying 
tbe  sounds.  The  common  Jluie  was  formerly  called  Flute  d 
.|«^  because  one  end  resembled  the  beak  of  a  bird.  'She 
German  flute  consists  of  a  tube  formed  of  several  Joints 
.screwed  into  each  other. 
FLUTED  (Archit.)  on  epithet  £»  a  column  whidi  has 

-flutes.  [videJ^ei] 
Flutcd  (Afi».)  an  e{nthet  for  the  upper  and  »tra  notes  of 

■a  wmano  voice. 
FLUTES  (ArchU,)  or  FUttingSf  are  the  hollow  channels 
fbraed  along  the  sur&ce  of  a  column,  which  is  then  said 
to  be  fluted.  The  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compo- 
dte  columns,  are  usually  fluted  ell  along  the  body  of  the 

eGtom  the  base  to  the  C8|ntal.  Each  column  has  24 
,  and  eadi  flute  is  hollowed  in  exactly  a  quarter  of  a 
drde,  when  a  porUon  of  the  surfkce  is  left  between  tbe 
flutes,  this  is  called  ihe  filet* 
FLUVIATilS  {But.)  the  Najat  marina  of  Linnsus. 
FLUX  (Med.)  another  wo  rJ  for  Dysentery. 
Fldx  amd  Reflux  {Nat.)  the  regular  and  periodical  motion 
of  the  sea,  which  happens  twice  in  24  hours,  48  minutes. 
The  jhus  is  one  motion  of  the  tide,  by  whidi  the  water 
vises ;  and  the  reflux^  or  ebb,  is  the  other  motion,  by  which 
it  sinks.   Between  the  Flux  and  Reflux  there  is  a  kind  of 
rest  when  the  water  is  at  its  highest  point,  called  High' 
nater. 

Fxux  Potwfcr*  (Ckem.)  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  ^ni/anff, 
are  powders  prepared  to  &cilitate  the  fusion  of  the  harder 
metals.  Powder  of  antimony  is  a  very  good  flux  in  many 
cases. 

FLU'XION  (Ckem*)  the  running  of  metals  into  a  fluid. 
Fluxion  {Med,)  a  flowing  of  humours  or  rheum. 
Fluxion  (Surg.)  that  irtuch  raises  a  swelling  by  the  fluidity 
of  its  matter. 

Fluxion  (Math.)  in  the  Newtonian  Analysis,  implies  the 
-magnitude  by  which  any  flowing  quantity  would  be  in- 
creased in  a  given  Ume  with  a  certain  invariable  velocity, 
in  distincUon  firom  the  fiuent  or  flowing  c|uanttty,  which 
is  cmstantly  and  indefinitely  increasing. — Huxions,  or  the 
mahod  ^rhuaau,  is  the  analyus  of  fluxions  and  flowing 
quantities.  The  notation,  as  introduced  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, is  as  follows :  the  letters  v,  f .  jf,  x,  sbind  for  the  nriable 
or  flowing  quantity;  the  same  letters,  with  a  dot  over  thw), 
for  the  fluxions,  as  VfX,^,k;  and  if  the  fluxions  them- 
selves are  variable  quantities,  th«r  fluxions  are  denoted  by 
two  dots,  as  X,  a: ;  in  the  same  manner  the  fluxions  of 
.  the  hut  fluxions  may  be  conUnually  denoted  by  tbe  ad- 
dition of  a  dot,  as  ^,  J^,  £,  for  the  third  fluxion ;  y,  x,  z, 
for  the  fourth,  tec.  IfUie  flowing  quantity  be  a  surd,  as 
—y't  its  fluxion  is  denoted  by  (  v^j;  —y  )• ;  if  a 

fraction  as  "^z^  *  '"^  sometimes  the  flux- 

ions  ere  denoted  by  the  letter  F,  and  the  fluent  by  Jl 
asF.  ^(x-y),  the  fluxion  of  ^{x-^)i  and/.x 
the  fluent  of  x  ^/(z  —  ax*).  Invariable  quantities  are 
denoted  by  the  letten  a,  6,  c,  &c 

FLY  {Eni.)  an  insect  of  di&reot  kinds,  which  is  classed 
under  di&rent  namee  and  genera.  The  ammon  Fly  is 
die  Mutca  of  linnsus.  The  other  kinds,  as  the  Boat- 
fly,  Butter-fly,  Day-flv,  Dragon-fly,  Gad-fly,  Golden-fl^, 
Hoite<fly,  uuthoni-ny,  and  Sairfly,  will  be  found  u 
their  reniective  places. 

Flt  (Medk.)  a  heavy  weight  Sj^ed  to  certain  madunee,  to 
relate  Uieiv  motiqns,  as  in  a  Jack;  or  to  increase  their 
^fect,  as  in  the  couiing  engine. 
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Flt  of  the  Compau  (Meek.)  that  part  of  the  compass  on 
which  the  thirty-two  points  or  winds  are  drawn,  and  to 
which  the  needle  is  fastened  underneath. 

Fly  of  an  Enxigitt  Pendant^  Sfc.  (Mar.)  in  French  hatiatU 
.d'un  paviUoitt  Sfc.  the  breadth  or  extent  from  the  staff  to 
the  extreme  edge  or  end  that  flutters  loose  in  the  wind.— 
Fly-Boat^  a  large  vessel  with  a  broad  bow,  used  in  tbe 
coasting  trade. 

Fly  is  also  used  in  the  sea  phrase :  "  To  let  Jly  the 
sheetSi"  i.  e.  to  let  the  sails  go  out  a-main. 
TO  Fly  {Falcon.)  is  used  in  some  phrases,  as  "  To  fy  gross,** 

said  of  a  hawlE  when  she  flies  at  great  binls.   *<  To  jKy 

on  head,"  i.  e.  when  a  hawk,  missing  her  quarry^  betakes 

herself  to  her  next  check. 
FLY'-BOAT  (Mar.)  vide  Fly. 

FLY-CATCHER  (pm,)  a  swt  of  bird,  uhabiting  AsSa, 
AflicB,  and  America,  which  is  so  denommUed  becauae  it 
feeds  on  injects,  chiefly  flies.  It  is  the  Jtftucscopa  of 
Linnseus. 

FLY^ONETSUCELE  {Bat.)  the  HaUeria  UiaJa  of  lin. 
neeus,  a  shrub.— Fly-Orchis,  the  Orchis  mueifent,  a  plant, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  in  fi^vre  to  that  of 
a  fly.- Venus'  Fly-Trap,  a  kind  of  sensitive  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  consist  of  two  lobes  that  dme  when  they 
are  irritated  within,  and  consequently  entrap  any  insect 
that  lights  upon  them ;  from  which  circumstance  it  derives 
its  name.    It  is  the  Diontea  muscipula  of  Linnseus. 

FLY'ERS  (Archit.)  a  series  of  steps  in  a  flight  of  stain 
which  go  stnught  forward,  without  winding  round,  and  are 
made  equally  broad  at  both  ends. 

FLYING-BRL'OGE  {Archil.)  a  bridge  composed  of  two 
moveable  parts,  which  may  be  transferred  from  place  to 
place. 

FLYING-DRA'GON  {Zo<d.)  a  fourfooted  t^ptile,  mhabttiof 
Africa  and  India,  which  is  tailed  and  winged.  It  ^fers 
from  the  lizard  tribe  only  by  having  a  lateral  membrane 
which  serves  as  a  wing. 

FLYING-FISH  {Ich.)  a  sort  of  fish  which  inhabits  the 
European  and  American  seas :  it  is  so  called  because  it  is 
enabled,  by  means  of  its  long  pectoral  fins,  to  raise  itad£ 
out  of  the  water  and  remain  suspended  in  the  air  for  some 
time,  which  it  does  for  the  purpose  of  escMun^  from  the 
jaws  of  predatory  fish.  It  is  the  Exocceius  <a  Linnaeus. 

Flting-Fish  {Her.)  is  occasionally  borne  as  a  charge  in 
coat-armour. 

FLYING-PtNION  (Medi.)  thatpart  of  a  dock  which  has  a 
fly  or  fan  wherewith  to  gather  the  air,  and  so  to  check  dw 
rapidity  of  the  clock's  motion  when  the  wdf^t  descends  in 
the  striking  part. 

FLY'ING-TYGER  {Ent.)  an  insect  in  America,  spotted  lika 
the  tyger. 

FOAL  ( Vet.)  a  young  colt. 

FO'CAGE  (Archaol.)  Hearth-money. 

FO'CAL  DISTANCE  {Conic)  the  distance  of  the  focus, 
which,  in  the  parabola,  is  understood  to  be  its  distance  from 
the  vertex ;  and  in  the  ellipse,  cat  hyperbola,  from  the 
centre. 

FOCAXE  (Ctu.)  a  sort  of  kerchief  or  mufler,  formerly  worn 
about  the  neck,  to  guard  the  fauces  from  the  cold. 

FO'CILE  vtajiu  {Anat.)  tbe  greater  bone  of  the  arm,  called 
ulna :  or  the  greater  bone  of  tbe  leg,  called  tUtia.  The 
lesser  bone  of  the  arm  or  leg  is  calledybctfe  miiita. 

FO'CUS  (MetaL)  another  name  for  a  smelting-house. 

Focus  rnorbi  {Med^  tf-ut,  the  part  in  which  a  disease  was 
supposed  to  keep  its  princiEel  residence,  as  the  Jocut  of  a 
fever,  of  which  Galen  ^eaks.   De  Marasm.  c.  7* 

Focus  {Anat.)  w&b  formerly  the  name  ^;iven  to  the  first  lobe 
of  the  livtf,  from  a  persuarion  that  it  contributed  to  con- 
coction. 

FoQvs  (G^om.)  certain  poinU  in  the  '^^^{^f^^^j'f^^  ^ 
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eHipie,  hyperbola,  and  parabola,  from  whidk  two  lines 
drawn  to  any  point  id  the  carve  will  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion ;  namely,  thdr  sum  in  the  ellipse  or  parabola,  and 
their  difference  in  the  h^^petbola  is  equal  to  the  transTerse 
axis,  [vide  Come  Secttont^  Thev  are  so  called  because 
the  rajra  reiected  from  all  parts  or  these  curves  concur  or 
meet,,  i.  e.  rays  issuing  from  a  luminous  point  in  one  focus, 
•ad  fiUUng  on  all  pomts  of  die  curves,  are  reflected  into 
the  focus  or  the  line  directed  to  the  other  focus,  viz.  into  the 
other  focus  in  the  ellipse  and  parabola,  and  directly  from 
it  in  the  hyperbola. 
Foots  {Opt.)  the  pointofconvereence  or  concourse  in  which 
•evanil  rays  meet  or  are  collected,  afW  being  ^ther 
seflected  or  refracted.  It  is  so  called  because  the  rays 
bflinff  here  united,  their  force  is  bctewed ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  omervation,  that  ahboug^  denominated  a  point,  it  is 
Mt^aUictly  so,  because  it  occupies  a  space  of  some  small 

fOTDDER  (Lott)  a  pren»athre  whidi  the  kuw  has,  to  be 
provided  with  com,  Ac.  nv  his  horsea  in  wanlike  expedi- 
.  tions. 

FoDDxa  of  lead  { Com.)  a  weight  eonsistmg  of  19|  hundred 
weight. 

^BoDDsa  {Hiuhand.)  any  kind  of  food  for  cattle,  which  is 
either  green  or  dry.  Green  Fodder  consists  of  grass, 
tares,  hay,  vetches,  Ac  Dry  Fodder  of  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  beans. 

FODERTO'RIUM  (L<m>)  provision  of  fodder,  or  forage, 

made  to  the  King's  purveyors. 
FODl'NA  {Atua,)  the  labyrinth,  or  Icskt  pit  in  the  bone  of 

the  ear. 

raMIO^EUS  (Bot.)  vide  FemaU, 

FCENI'CULUM  {Bot.)  the  Anethum  famadum  of  Lin- 
ncos. 

KENUM  BURGUNDICUM  {BalA  the  Medicago  toHva 
of  Linaseus. —  Feentm  GrceciMi,  the  Ononi*  omitkopodi' 
oidu. — Fcenum  Gractm  is  also  Fenu-Greek.    [vid6  Fe- 

FOETA'BULUM  {Med.)  an  incysted  abscess,  or  foul  ulcer. 

VfBfTVS  {AMd.)  epic^ema,  the  child  enclosed  in  the  uterus 
of  its  motlier,  so  called  from  the  fifth  month  after  preg- 
nancy mtil  the  time  of  its  birth.  The  internal  paru 
peculiar  to  the  ftetus  are,  tkyma  jdatui,  canaUs  venonu, 
mmM»mUnonutfanmenen^  aiMtbe  menArma  pupU- 
iarit. 

FOG  {Nat.)  a  oust  or  metew,  condsting  of  condensed  va- 

powB  floating  near  the  surfhce  of  the  earth  or  sea. 
FCVG-BANK  {Mar.)  an  appearance  in  hazy  westiier,  which 

ftequently  resembles  lana  at  a  distance,  but  which  vaniahes 

as  yon  approach  it. 
BO(L  {Fenc,)  an  elastic  {uece  of  steel,  mounted  Uke  a  iword, 

which  is  used  in  fencing  for  exercise. 
Fdn.  {^ort.)  a  &U  in  wrestling  not  cleverly  g^vrai. 
FMl  {MeokJ)  a  sheet  of  thin  tm  to  be  kud  on  the  back  nde 

•f  looking-glasses. 
FOIlilNG  {Spori.)  the  footing  or  treading  of  deer  that  are 

on  the  grass. 

to  FOIN  (Fenc,)  to  make  a  pass,  or  thrust,  in  fencing. 

FOINES  (Com.)  from  tiie  Vnadbjbine,  a  weasd ;  a  sort  of 
for  of  that  animal. 

POF90N  {Husband.)  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  tiie 
natural  juice  or  moisture  of  the  grass,  Ac. 

FOITERBRS  {Arckaol.)  vide  Faitourt. 

FCXLCLANDS  {ArchaoL)  copyhold  lands  so  called  in  Uie 
time  of  the  Saxons,  in  distmotim  fnm  the  Bodands.J 
Sjpbm.  Feiuk.  c.  5. 

•FCyLC-MOTE  {ArAaoL)  or  Folkmote,  m  Saxon  |»lc- 
jsemoc^  fron  foh,  the  people,  and  jeroot;,  or  moc,  a  meet- 
ing or  assenmly;  two  <»tuts,  one  now  oiled  the  Coun^ 
'C*t»^  and  tboddtartiMSherifi  Turn.  '  ,   '  . 


FON 

FOLD  (Hudantf.)  an  inclosed  ptece  In  the  fields  in  which 

sheep  are  confined. 
FOLDAGE  (Archeeol.)  a  liberty  to  fold  sheep. 
FOLD-NET  {Sport.)  a  sort  of  net  for  taking  small  birds  in 

the  night. 
POLE  ( Vet.)  vide  Foal. 

FOLGAR'II  {Archaol.)  menial  servants  or  followers;^  in 

distinction  from  Hosfastene,  or  housekeepers.   LL,  ti,  1, 

c.  9;  Bract.  \.  3,  tract.  2,  c.  10. 
FOLIA'CEUS  {Bot.)  foliaceous  or  leafy;  an  epithet  for  a 

leaf,  or  the  glands  :  apica  Jbliacea  is  a  spike  having  leaves 

intermixed  with  the  flowers;  ^ndula  Jbliaceiet  glands 

situated  on  the  leaves. 
FOLIAGE  {Archit.)  a  kind  of  ornament  in  cornices,  friezes, 

&c.  representing  the  leaves  of  plants,   [vide  Arcmtedttreg 

Plate  No.  III.] 

Foliage  {Paint,  ^e.)  branched  work  in  painting,  tapestry,  Ac. 
FOLIA'RIS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  tendril  and  a  bud; 
drrtu  foliariSf  a  tendril  placed  on  a  stalk;  gemma  j^iarit, 
a  leaf  bud  containing  leaves,  not  flowers. 
FOLIATE  {Geom.)  an  epithet  for  8  curve  of  the  second 
mA&t,  expressed  by  the  equation  jc)  +  jr*  —  a  f    Which  is 
one  of  the  defective  hyperbolas. 
TO  Foliate  a  looking-giast  (Medt.)  to  Iqr  the  foil  on  M  aa 

to  make  it  reflect  the  image. 
K)LIATIO  {Bot.)  vernation,  or  leafing;  one  stage  of  ve- 
getation, in  which  the  nascent  leaves  are  disposed  in  a 
particular  manner  in  the  form  of  a  bud.   The  di^rent 
modes  of  foliation  are  by  Involution,  Revolution,  Obvolu- 
tion,  Convolution,  Imbrication,  Equitation,  CondupHcation, 
IHaitin^,  Reclination,  Circinal  or  Spiral  direction,  [vide 
Involution,  Ac] 
FOLIATUS  {Bot.)  foliate,  or  leafy;  an  epithet  for  a  stalk. 
FOIjIO  (Com.)  the  page,  or  rather  the  right  and  left  hand 
page,  in  a  merchant's  ledger,  which  are  numbered  by  the 
same  figure  corresponding  to  each  other;  whence,  to  foHo 
is  to  put  numbers  on  the  pages.— signifies  the  largest 
form  of  paper  such  as  it  comes  from  uie  manu&ctory; 
whence,  also,  books  made  in  this  form  are  called  JbUoi 
FOLIOLUM  {Bot.)  a  partial  or  small  leaf;  a  leaflet. 
FOLIOSUS  {Bot.)  leafy,  an  enitiiet  for  a  oapdif/ini,  orheaOi 

having  leaves  intermixed  wiui  the  flowers. 
FOLIUM  (Bof.)  vide 

FOLLI'CULUS  (Bot.)  the  dunmuthre  of  JelStt  a  bag,  sig- 
nifying a  fidlicle  or  little  bag;  a  umvahrular  pericarp, 
opening  on  one  side  longitudinally,  and  having  the  seeds 
loose  in  It. — FoUkidue  is  also  the  name  of  little  vessels  or 
bags  filled  with  air,  called,  by  Withering,  air  bagt^  as  at 
the  root  of  the  Utricvlaria. 
FoLLicuLDs  (Surg.)  the  bag  or  cystis,  resembling  a  mem- 
brane, which  contains  the  matter  of  anomalous  woscciSOSi 
FoLLicuLus  felUs  { Anat.)  the  ftall-bladder. 
FOMAH AUT  (Aitron.)  a  fixed  star,  of  the  first  magoitnde, 
in  the  oonstellation  Aquarius,  whose  mean  lonotude  at  the 
beginning  of  1760 was  H'OPtarsST;  latitude 21° 6^ SS^ 
South. 

FOMENTATION  {Med.)  the  bathing  any  part  of  the  body 
with  a  decoction  of  herbs,  &c—Dry  fomentation  is  an 
application  to  the  body,  consisting  of  bags  atufied  with 
herbs  and  other  ingredients. 
FOMES  VentricuH  {Med.)  Hypochondriacism. 
FOMITES  {Med.)  a  name  given  mostly  to  such  things  as 

are  imbued  with  contagion. 
FONS  PULSATILIS  {Anat.)  vide  Fontanelh. 
FONT  {Ece.)  a  basin  or  place  in  a  church,  for  baptizing. 
Font  {Print.)  a  cast  or  complete  set  of  letteia  for  printing, 
FONTANE'LLA  {Anat.)  the  membranous  part  found  in 
new>bom  infonts  at  the  coronal  and  sagittal  commissures. 


which,  in  length  of  time,  bvdem  into  bmu^^^^ig^^ 


anterior  or  posterior. 


FOR 


FOR 


F<nfTAHiLLA  another  nftme  for  an  iuue. 

FONTANE'SIA  {Bot.)  a  geniu  of  plants,  Class  2  Diavdria^ 
Order  1  Mfm<^iaa, 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  four-parted. — Cor.  wlalt  ovate. 

Stam.  JUamentt  two;  anthers  oblong.— Pist.  germ 

ovate;  style  compressed;  stigmat  two.— Per.  capsule 

subovate ;  seeds  oblong. 
Species.    The  single  species  is  ihe-—Fonianesia  phyUy- 

reoides,  native  of  Syria, 
FONTILA'PATHUM  {Bot.)  the  Potamogeton  crispum  of 
LinnKus. 

FONTINA'LIA  (Ant.)  a  Roman  festival  at  which  wells 
were  crowned  with  garlands.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  Ides 
of  October.  Varr.  de  Ling.  Lat.  1. 5,  c  3 ;  Fett.  de  Verb. 
Signif;  Gt/rald.  Syntag.  Deor.  1. 17,i>.  496;  Ursai.  de  Not. 
Roman,  apud  Greev.  The**  Rom.  Antiq.  tom.  11,  p.  724>. 

FONTINA'LIS  (Bot,)  a  ^us  of  Mosses. 

FoNTiNAus  is  also  a  species  of  the  Byrum. 

FOOLS-PARSLEY  (Bat.)  the  Mthusa  cynapium  of  Linnseus. 

FOOT  (Arith.)  a  measure  of  length  which  in  England  con- 
sists of  12  inches:  in  Holland  and  other  countries  it  is 
less  than  12;  and  at  Venice  above  13  inches. — A  square 
Foot  is  the  same  measure  both  in  length  and  breadth,  con- 
taining 12  X  12  =  IM  square  or  superficial  inches. — A 
.oMc  Foot  is  thie  same  measure  in  all  the  three  dimenuons 
(length,  breadth,  and  thickness),  containiag  12  x  12  s 
144  X  12  s  1728  cubic  inches. 

Foot  {Poet.)  a  certain  number  of  syllablet  which  serve  for 
the  measuring  of  verses.  The  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
employed  feet  of  two  sylhibles.  as  the  Spondee,  Trochee, 
Iambic,  &c. ;.  of  tliree  syllables,  as  the  Dactyl,  Anapsest, 
Molussus,  &c. ;  of  four  syllables,  as  the  Choruunbns,  Epi- 
tritus,  Antispastus,  &c    [vide  Grammar'} 

Foot  of  a  vertical  Une  (Perspec.)  that  point  in  the  intersect- 
ing line  which  is  made  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  eye  and  the  centre  of  the  picture. — Foot  of  the  ^e- 
Director,  the  same  point  in  tlie  directing  line. 

Foot  (Mil.)  soldiers  who  serve  on  footf  otherwise  called 
infitntry. 

FOOT-BANE  (Fort.)  or  foot-step^  a  step  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high  and  three  feet  wide,  raised  of  earth  under  a 
breast-work,  upon  which  men  ascend  to  6re  over. 

FOOT-FAT  ( Vet.\  a  term  applied  to  a  horse  whose  hoof  is 
thin  and  weak  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  shoeing. 

FO'OT'GELD  (Law)  an  amerciament  for  not  expeditatiog 
a  dog  in  the  forest. 

FO'OT-HALT  ( Vet.)  a  disorder  peculiar  to  sheep,  occa- 
sioned by  an  insect  that  infests  the  foot. 

FO'OT-HOOK  (Afar.)  vulgarly  proDonnced  Juttoch,  the 
compassing  tinu>er8,  iriiich  give  toe  breadth  and  bearing  to 
the  ship. 

FOOT-I'RONS  (Mech,)  pieces  of  iron  plate  fixed  to  the 

aoleii  of  the  shoes  of  those  who  dig  canals,  Ac. 
FOfOT-PACE  {Archit.)  the  broad  part  of  a  stairs,  on 

which  a  person  may  rest  after  taking  four  or  six  steps. 
FOOT-ROPE  (Mar,)  the  rope  to  which  the  lower  edse  of 

the  sail  is  sewed. — Foot-mUsi^f  the  whole  inside  {danls  or 

lining  of  a  ship. 
FOOl^STALK  (Bot.)  a  term  nied  either  for  the  peduncle 

or  the  petiole. 

FORAGE  (Mil.)  provender  for  horses  in  an  army. — Forage- 
Master-General,  formerly  an  officer  under  the  marshal,  wno 
saw  to  the  forage  for  the  army,  which  duty  IS  now  performed  j; 
by  the  Quarter-Master-General. 

FORA'GIUM  (ArduBol.)  atraw  or  stubble  after  the  com  is 
thrashed  out. 

FORA'GON  (Ant.)  a  thread  bv  which  spinners  mark  so 
much  as  they  spin  in  a  day.   Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif. 

I^RA^EN  {Anat.)  a  perforation  or  opening,  as — Foramen 
fOKwH,  an  opeiuQg  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium ;  and  also 


in  the  middle  of  the  tongue. — Foramen  optictm,  the  hole 
transmitlUng  the  optic  nerve.— forttsm  owe,  the  i^teaing 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  of  the  fcetnh— /"oni* 

men  ischium,  a  large  hole  in  the  hip-bone. 
FORAMINULE'NTUM  (M  (Anat.)  the  Ethmoid  bone. 
FORBA'LCA  (Archaol.)  a  forebalk,  or  balk  lying  nextthe 

highway. 

FORBA'RRE  (Law)  to  bar  or  deprive  one  of  a  things  for 
ever.   Stat.  9,  A.  2,  c.  2 ;  6  Hen.  6,  c.  4. 

FORBATU'DUS  (ArchiEol.)  one  slain  in  a  combat. 

FORCE  (Phy.)  otherwise  called  Poawr,  is  whatever  is 
or  may  be  made  the  primary  cause  of  motion  in  bo- 
dies. Force  is  exerted  either  on  a  body  at  rest,  or  a 
body  in  motion,  the  former  is  called  Vis  mortuoy  Com- 
tus  movendi,  Conamen,  S^c.  the  latter  Vts  matrix,  or  Vi$ 
viva.  Forces  are  likewise  accelerative  or  retardative,  con- 
stant or  variable,  centripetal  or  centrifugal.— ^oce^ffrotive 
or  retarditive  Force  is  that  which  respects  the  velocity  (rf* 
the  motion  on1y,accelerating  orretardingit^Cbiufaiif  J^ww 
is  that  which  remains  and  acts  continuaUy  the  same  for  some 
determinate  time,  in  distinction  from — Variable  Force, 
which  is  perpetually  varying  its  effect  and  intensity.— Cea- 
tripetal  Force  is  that  by  which  a  body  is  perpetuariy  urged 
towards  a  centre,  in  distinction  fkoai'-CeiarifiigM  Fare, 
by  which  it  is  made  to  recede.   Newt,  Prindp, 

FoHCE  (Lam)  unlawful  violence,  which  is  either  unopl^  com- 
pound, or  TsaxedL.—Simpie  Jorce  is  that  which  is  so  oesn^ 
mitted  that  it  is  not  compucated  with  any  other  crime.— 
Cotnpound,  or  mixed  Jorce,  is  the  violence  committed  in 
doing  a  thing  otherwise  unlawful. 

Fonci  (MU.)  any  body  of  men  collected  together  for  si  war- 
like enterprize.  The  effective  Force  of  an  army  or  a  comn 
trv,  is  that  part  which  may  be  brought  into  action. 

TO  FoRCB  (Mil.)  to  take  or  effect  by  main  force,  aa  "  To 
Jorce  a  place,"  i.  e.  to  take  it  by  storm.  To  Ji^ce  a 
passage,"  to  oblige  an  enemy  to  retire.  "  To force  an  ad- 
versary's guard  or  blade,"  m  the  broadsword  exercise,  to 
strike  away  the  adversary's  sword,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
give  a  cut  at  the  part  which  be  aims  to  secure. 

TO  FoBCK  Wool  (Husband,)  to  cut  off  the  upper  and  most 
hairy  part  of  it. 

FO'RCENE  (^Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  letting  or  stand- 
ing on  its  hmder  legs. 

FO'RCEPS  {Surg.)  a  sui^eon*s  tongs,  pincers,  Ac  wfaera- 
with  dead  or  corrupt  parts  may  be  removed. 

FORCER  (Mech.)  a  piston  without  a  valve. 

FCRCERS  ( Sur^.)  an  instnimentwith  which  teeth  are  drawn. 

FORCES  (MU.)  videFo«e. 

FoRcis,  EquUiMum  of,  (AfecA.)  i.  e.  the  Composition,  or 
Resolution  of  Forces,  is  the  conspiring  or  opposing 
forces,  so  as  to  baknee  one  anothw,  cv  keq^  a  body  in 

equilibrio. 

FORCIBLE  (Lam)  an  epithet  implyins  with  fmtx,  or  by 
means,  as  a — Fore^  EjUry,  i.  e.  viomttly  taking  poasce 
sion  of  lands  or  tenementA — FordUe  Pouemon,  k  e.  vio- 
lently keeping  possession,  otherwise  called  a  Dktdmer, 

FO^CIER  (Archad.)  a  water  mill. 

FO'RCING  (Hort.)  a  method  of  obtaining  flowers  or  ftnits 

before  their  season  by  arlifidal  means,  particulariy  by  the 

applicatiota  of  heat. 
FoRciNo  (Com.)  a  method  of  lining  down  irinea,  ao  as  te 

render  them  fit  for  immediate  draught 
Forcing  Pump  (MseA.)  a  piunp  that  acta  by  a  forcer,  »  m 

forcing  piston. 
FO'RDA  (Archaol.)  a  cow  with  calf,  or  a  roildi-cow.  . 
FO'RDIKA  (ArehaoL)  herbage,  or  grass  that  grows  on  the 

edges  of  dikes  or  ditches. 
FO'RDOL  (Archaol,)  a  but  orhead-land  abutting  on  other 

lands. 

FORE  (Jtfar.)thedistiDg^9^w>£€P>Sf^4M^^^ 


FOR 

ihil^t  frame  ancl  machinery  wUch  liei  near  the  stem; 
vbence  '*  fb»v  and  AJi  "  sigiufying  from  stem  to  stem :  so 

■  iikewise — Fore-bomiime,  the  Bowliiie  of  the  foresail. — Fore- 
braeeit  bdoagiDg  to  the  fore-yardarnu. —  Fore-ca^le,  a 

-  short  deck  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship. — Fore-caftk-Men, 
.  aaen  stationed  at  the  fore-castle. — Fort-cat-har^ngSt  a 

complication  of  rop«s  for  the  fore  shroudn.— For«;/W,  a 

■  piece  of  timber  terminating  the  keel  at  the  fore<end. — Fore- 
Jbat  is  also  said  of  one  ship  lying  or  sailing  in  another's  way. 
^Fore-gangeTy  a  rope  to  fix  on  a  harpoon  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  Mrike  a  whale. — Fore-^ooks,  the  same  as  Breast' 
hooit. — Fore-Kn^htt  a  piece  of  timber,  carved  in  the  figure 
of  a  man's  head,  and  fixed  to  the  deck. — Fore-land,  a  cape 
or  promontmy  projecting  into  the  sea. — Fore-locit  a  flat- 

-  pointed  wedge  of  iron  to  drive  through  a  hole  at  the  end  of 
a  boh. — Fore-tMost,  a  mast  in  die  fore*castlei  or  fore  part  of 

-  aship.— 7\)For«-reacA  upon  a       to  advance  upon,  or  gain 
?  ground  of,  a  Aip^Fore-runners  of  the  I^g'liDe,  a  small 
.  piece  of  red  buntin  laid  into  that  line  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  log^Forestagi  an  instrument  formerly  used  at 

•  aea  for  taking  the  altttodai  of  bodies.^ — Fore-tad^,  a  tackle 
'  OD  Che  fore-mast. 

¥O^E-CLOSED  {Law)  an  epithet  signifying  barred  before- 
hand, quite  excluded. 

fORE-FANG  {Law)  the  taking  up  of  provisions  in  fiurs  and 
marketa  before  the  King's  purveyors  are  served. 

FCVRE-FOOT  {Mar.)  vide  Fore, 

FORE-GA'NGER  {Mar,)  vide  Fore. 

FORE-GOERS  (Law)  purveyors  who  go  before  the  king 
and  queen  when  in  progress,  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
them. 

FORE-HARPINGS  {Mar.)  vide  Fore. 
KKRE-HOOKS  {Mar.)  vide  Fore. 

FCyREIGN  (Law)  out-landish,  of  anotlier  country ;  an 
epithet  for  several  things,  as— Foreign  Arutoer,  an  answer 
not  triable  in  the  county  where  it  was  nuAe.'— Foreign  at- 
tachmentt  an  attachment  of  foreigners'  goods  found  within 
a  liberty  or  city*— f*or«g7i  mattert  is  a  matter  triable  in 
another  county. — Foreign  appoter,  or  opposer,  an  officer,  in 
.  the  Exchequer,  to  whom  all  sherifb,  after  they  are  opposed 

-  of  their  sums  out  of  the  pipe-ofGce,  repair  to  be  apposed 
'  or  charged  by  him  of  their  green  wax.— Foreign  piea  is 

the  rejecting  of  ajudge  as  incompetent,  because  the  matter 

.  in  hand  was  not  in  nis  precinct. — Foreign-service  is  that 
whereby  a  mean  lord  holds  over  another,  withotu  the  com- 
pass of  nis  own  fee. 

FoRBiCM  urvice  {Mil)  in  a  general  sense,  Ngnifies  every 
service  not  British ;  but,  in  a  limited  aenie,  any  service 
out  of  the  British  Isles. 

FCRE-JUDGED  the  Cotarl  {Law)  is  when  an  officer  of  any 
court  is  expelled  the  same  for  some  offence';  as,  for  not 
appearing  to  an  action  by  bill  filed  against  him. 

FO'llE.JUDGER  {Law)  a  judgement  wberdiy  a  person  is 

.  deprived  of,  or  put  by,  the  thing  in  question. 

FCRB-KNIGHT  {Mar.)  vide  Fore. 

FCVRE-LAND  {Mar.)  vide  Fore, 

FoBK-LAND  (Fort.)  a  confined  space  of  ground  betweea  the 

rampart  and  the  moat. 
FOR&LOCK  (Mar.)  vide  Fere. 

TO  FORE-LOYN  (Sport.)  is  when  a  hound,  going  before 

the  rest  of  the  cry,  meets  chase  and  goes  away  with  it. 
FO^E-PRIZED  (£rfiw).a  term  in  conveyancing,  which  sig- 

-  nifiea  excepUngt 

FO^E-SCHOKE  (Lon)  the  tame  as  Forsaken. 

TO  FO'RE-SHORTEN  {PaitU.)  is  to  make  a  head  or  face 

in  a  drawing  appear  shorter  before. 
FOREST  (Law)  a  large  wood,  privileged  to  h(M  the  king's 

game  of  all  kinds;  so  called,  as  some  suppose,  quasi  Jisra- 

rum  ttaiio,  the  abode  of  game  or  wild  bcMsts. 
FCRESTER  (low)  ^keeper  of  a  fofesti  Aforsttermjie 

ia  ona  adw  bw  that  «fioa  to  bim  andhla  b^. 


FOB 

FOTIE-STAFF  {Mar.)  vide  Fon. 

TO  FORE-STALL  (Com.)  to  buy  or  bargain  for  com,  &c. 

as  it  is  coming  to  market. 
^  FORE-STALLER  (Law)  one  who  lies  in  wait  to  stop  deer 

that  have  broken  out  of  the  forest. 
FoRB-sTALLER  (CotH.)  a  mooopoUzer,  or  one  who  forestalls 

the  market. 

FORET  (Gunn.)  French  for  a  steel  instrument  to  bore  the 

touch  hole  of  a  piece  of  cannon. 
FORETHOUGHT-FELONY  (Law)  premeditated  kUUng, 

in  the  Scptch  Law. 
FORFEITURE  (Law)  the  efect  or  penalty  of  trsnsgressing 

some  penal  law. — Forfeiture  qf  marriage,  a  writ  formerly 

lying  tor  a  lord  against  his  ward,  or  tenant  under  a^e,  who 

refiued  a  convenient  marriage  o&red  Urn  by  his  lord. 

F.  AT.  B,  141 ;  R^.  Orig,  163. 
FORFI'CULA  {EiO^  the  Earwig;  a  genua  of  tniects,  oC 

the  Coletmterous  Order,  having  setaceous  oHtenme,  unequal  ■ 

filiform  jeelers,  shells  half  as  lon^  as  the  abdomen,  wtags 

folded  up  under  the  shells,  apd  tad  aimed  with,  a  forceps. 
FORGA'BULUM  (Law)  mfirgnd,  a  small  rent  reserved 

in  rent,  a  quit-rent. 
FORGE  (Medt,)  a  place  where  a  smith  beats  hu  ir^ns,  or  a 

large  fomace  where  iron  ore  is  melted. 
TO  Forge  over  (Mar.)  to  force  a  ship  violently  over  a  shoal 

by  the  effiirt  of  a  great  quantity  of  sail. 
FORGER  ^ false  deeds  (Law)  one  who  makes  andpublidies. 

false  writings. 

FORGERY  (Law)  the  fraudulent  making  or  altering  any 
record,  deed,  writing,  instrument,  register,  stamp,  &c.  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right. 

FORFNSECUM  manerium  (Law)  a  manor  which  is  not  in- 
cluded within  the  liberties  of  a  town. 

FORIS-BANNXTUS  (Arehacl,)  banished.  Mat,  Par.  Aim. 
1245, 

FORISFAMILI  A'El  (Law)  to  be  discharged  from  a  famUy ; 

which  is  said  of  a  son  who  accepts  lands  in  his  father's 

life  time,  and  being  content  therewith  cM  daim  no  more. 
FORK  (Sot.) /urea,  a  divided  prickle,  called  bifid  or  trifid, 

according  to  the  number  of  divisions,  as  in  Berbrnt,  Ribes, 

&c. 

FO'RKED  (SpoH.)  an  epithet  for  the  heads  of  deer  which 

bear  two  croches  on  the  top,  or  have  their  croches  doubled.. 
Forked  (Bot.)  Jurc^us,  branched  or  subdivided;  an  epithet 

for  anthers,  bristles,  fronds,  and  stems. 
FORLA'NA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  slow  kind  of  jig. 
FORLO'RN'HOPE  {MU.\  a  name  given  to  a  ^dy  of  men 

put  upon  the  most  desperate  service. 
FORLO'YN  (^port,)  a  retreat  whan  the  dogs  are  caUed  oiE 

from  a  wrooe  scent. 
FORM  (Phil.)  tiie  essential  and  distinguishing  modification 

of  the  matter  of  which  any  substanoe  is  composed. 
Form  (Mech^  a  kind  of  moiud  in  which  any  thing  is  wroufdit. 
FoBM  (Pn'n/.)  a  name  given  to  the  chase  when  it  is  filled 

mth  type,  or  letta :  lAen  it  is  ea^y  it  is  properly  cdled. 

a  chase. 

Form  (Sport.)  the  seat  of  a  hare ;  whence  the  phrase  "  The 

■  harejr^mu,"  for  she  squats.. 

Form  (Law)  certain  established  rules  to  be  observed  in  pro- 
cesses or  judicial  proceedings. 

TO  Form  (MU.)  to  assume  any  figure  in  military  movements, 
according;  to  prescribed  rules,  as  "  To  form  hne,"  to  wheel 
to  the  right  or  left,  so  aa  to  present  one  continued  line. 
**  To  form  rank  entire"  to  extend  the  front  by  reducing 
the  depth  as  much  aa  possible.  "  To  form  echelon,**  ' to 
move  so  as  to  produce  a  diagonal  direction  in  a  line.  "  To. 
form  two  deep,  three  deep,  &c'* 

FORMA  Pauperis  (Low)  a  mode  of  bringing  a  suit  in  the 
characliea  of  a  paupor,  when  a.man  will  ■wf^T'^t^  id. 
not  worth  five  pound*;  in  iuclcip|«e(H>xdBluwOm.C 
costs  of  suit,  Ac.  O 


FOR 

FORME'  (Her.)  vide  PaOee, 

FtyRMED  (Mi/.)  an  epithet  for  any  bodia.  nidi  as  ttonet, 
span,  &c.  which  are  found  in  the  earth  so  formed,  that 
their  outward  shape  very  nearly  resembles  muscles,  &c. 

FORMErDON  {Law)  i.9.Jbrma  donationii,  a  writ  which 
lies  for  one  who  has  a  runt  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue 
of  an  entail.  F.  B.  255,  ^rc;  Nen  Nat.  Bree,  476, 
4c. 

FORMERS  (Gunn.)  round  pieces  of  wood  6tted  to  the 
bore  of  a  great  gun,  which  hold  the  carriages  for  the 
powder. 

FCTRMIATE  (Chem.)  a  salt  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
formic  acid  with  different  bases,  ai  Jormiate  of  ammonia. 

FCRMIC  ACID  (Chem,)  the  acid  of  ants,  which  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  the  red  ant,  the  Formca  rufii  of  Lm- 
nieus. 

FORMI'CA  (Eat.)  the  Ant,  or  Emmet,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  Hymenopterous  Order,  having  four  unequal  feelers ; 
antenna  filiform ;  females  and  neuters  armed  with  a  sting ; 
males  and  females  with  wings. 

SpwUt.  This  gregarious  and  industrious  tribe  of  insects 
consists,  like  beca,  of  males,  females,  and  neuters,  which 
last  are  the  labourers,  who  construct  the  nests,  or  ant- 
hills, and  guard  the  larva,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  anlt'  eggs. 
FoRUicA  (Surg.)  we  name  of  a  black  callous  wart>  that  is 

broad  at  tiie  bottom. 
Formica  {Faiam,)  a  distemper  in  a  hawk's  beak  which  eats 
it  away. 

FORMULA  (Math.)  a  general  theorem,  or  literal  expression 
for  resolving  any  part  of  a  problem :  thus  «  =  a  ±  ^  (a* 
+  h)  is  an  algebraical  fwmula;  hyp,  lo^>  (I  +y)  — 
+  13^1 ;  a  logarithmal  formula  and  sin.  {a  +  b)=s  sin. 
a,  cos.  6  +  sin.    cos.  a,  a  trigonometrical  formula. 
FoRHDLA  (Med.)  a  little  form  or  prescription,  such  as  phy- 
sicians give  in  extemporaneous  practice  in  distinctiim  nrom 
a  regular  prescpption. 
FCRMULARY  {Law)  a  book  of  forms,  or  precedents,  for 
law  matters ;  also  the  written  form  of  an  oath  to  be  tidcen 
on  certain  occarions. 
Formulary  (Mus,)  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  pre- 
scribed number  and  disposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  notes. 
FORNACA'LIA  (Jnt.)  a  festival  instituted  by  Numa  Poro- 
pilius,  at  which  all  the  people  baked  cakes  ad  Jbmacem, 
1.  e.  at  the  oven.   Fett.  Signif.  Verb. 
FORNA'GIUM  (Lam)  from Jmnaxy  a  furnace ;  a  fee  taken 
by  a  lord  of  his  tenants  who  were  bound  to  bake  in  his 
oven,  or  for  the  liberty  of  using  tb«r  own. 
FO'RNAX  (Chem.)  a  furnace. 
FORNICATUS  (Bo/.)  videKatt&wE.. 
FO'RXIX  (Anat})  a  part  of  the  cormtt  eallotum  of  the 
brain,  so  called  because  of  its  resendilance  in  form  to  the 
arch  of  a  vault. 
Fornix  (BoI.)  vide  Ar^, 
FORPRI'^D  (Lou)  yide  ForeprtMed. 
FOllRAGE  (MU.)  vide  Forage. 
FO'RSECHOKE  (Lam)  vide  Foretchote. 
FORSKOHLE'A  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  so  called  from 
Fon^ohl,  a  Swedish  botsiiist,  Class  8  OOandria^  Order  4 
Tetraet/nia,  or  Class  lODecandrut,  Order  5  Peniag^nia* 
Generic  Character,    Cal.  perianth  four  or  five-leaved. — 
Cor.  petaU  eight.— STAM.^E/ameA/^  eight  or  ten ;  anthers 
twin. — Fist,  germs  four  or  five;  j/y(»  bristle-shaped ; 
stigmas  simple. — Pan.  none ;  seeds  four,  five. 
Species.   The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  as  the— For*- 
kohlea  tenacissimat  Caidbeki,  sen  Chamadrifolin,  Clam- 
my Forskohlea. — ForskohUa  anguttifolia.  Narrow-leaved 
Forskohlea,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  the 
Foniohien  Candida,  Rough  Forskohlea,  is  a  shrub  and 
native  of  Tenerifie. 
FO^SPEAKER  (Law)  one  who  pleads  for  another. 


FOR 

FOllSTAL  (Lad)  Tidb  JWvitat. 

FORSTE'RA  (Bat.)  a  mnus  to  cdled  fiam  J.  and  G.  An- 
ter,  father  and  too,  BotHaiM%  CIhs  90  Gymdrw, 

der  SDtombw. 

Generic  Ckanuter.  Cai,  periamtk  double.—- Cos.  one- 
petalledwSTAH.  jaametUt  two^PuT.  germ  ml ;  tb^ 
erect;  ^JffiMf  two. — Pas*  capsule  oval ;  seeds  many. 
Species.   The  single  specica  is  the  Fortteru  eedUxdia,  na- 
tive of  New  Zealand. 

FORSYTHIA  (Bot.)  ^  Decumaria  harhara  of  LiunsBus. 

FORT  (Fort.)  a  casUe,  or  strong  hold  of  smaU  extent;  a 
work  encompoased  with  a  moat,  rampart,  and  parapet,  to 
secure  some  high  ground,  or  passage  of  a  river,  to  make 
good  an  advantageom  poet,  to  fortify  the  Hnca  and  qoar- 
ters  of  a  si»e,  Ac. — Royal^rt  is  a  fortification  having 
at  least  26  fiuhoms  for  the  Ihio  of  defence.— S/or^^,  a 
redoubt  which  ia  made  of  re-entering  and  sdiaat  ai^len^ 
Fidd'fortt  otherwise  called^/^m  otJorUet^  and  •««*^'-*t 
a  sconce  a  small  fort  built  in  haste  to  defend  a  pass  or  poiL 

FORTA'LIEL  (Ardiaol.)  a  fortress  or  place  ^  MnoA 

FO'RTE  (Mus.)  an  Italian  word  signifying  strong,  is  fio> 
quently  applied  in  music  books  to  ^irU  that  are  to  iw  pci^ 
formed  in  a  strong  nuuuier;  pimJhirU  sigidfica  still  stmogcr;. 
foTtefarte  vvri  strong. 

FCKTHCOMING  wSm  of  (Law)  an  actioa  In  the  Scotek 
law  in  the  nature  of  an  attachment. 

FORTIA  (Law)  power  or  dominion. 

FORTIFICATION,  otberwiae  called  nuUtary  arduUetrnt, 
the  art  of  strengthcnii^  and  fortifying  a  place  by  oicii^ 
cling  it  with  certain  works  to  secure  and  defend  it  from  the 
attacks  of  enemies.  Fortification  is  either  thewetical  or 
practical,  defensive  or  oBfansive.— rAeorstfiai;  JorHfiastiaH. 
coodsu  in  bmdng  plans  and  profiles  on  paper  with  scales, 
&c — Practical  fortification  consists  in  forming  the  project 
of  a  woric  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  other 
existing  circumstances,  dec. — De/auive  fiiifioatum  is  that 
by  which  a  town  is  defonded  in  case  of  a  siege. — Oj^amn* 
f>rtUication  consisu  in  making  and  conducting  all  the 
works  re(}uisite  for  the  attack  or  siege  of  a  town,  fte^ 
FortificaUon,  in  the  sense  of  a  fortified  i^ace.  is  eilha 
durable  or  temporary,  regular  «■  irregular. — JhtraUefor- 
tification,  that  which  is  built  with  a  view  to  remain  for  a 
permanency. — Temporary  forttfiadiout  (hatwUcfa  is  raised 
on  some  particular  emergnK^,  and  only  to  last  (m  the 
time  required,  as  field-works,  Ac— iZf^WsrAr^^Sco/iMi, 
that  in  which  the  bastions  are  all  equal,  or  iraidi  is  built 
in  a  regular  polygon.— /mgv/ar  fortification  is  that  in.' 
which  the  sides  and  angles  are  not  imiform,  equidisMal, 
or  equal,  owing  to  the  inequalities  in  the  situation  firom 
hills,  valleys,  rivers,  &c. 

To  a  fortification  belong  lines,  angles,  solid  work%  and 
appurtenances. 

Lines  of  a  fortification.  The  following  are  the  windpat 
lines,  namely — Capital  Une,  an  imagmarr  right  UBe  tut 
divides  any  work  into  two  equal  andsimuar  parts.—- Lne 
of  circumwdUdion,  the  line  drawn  In  a  fortificntion  of 
earth  round  a  town  intended  to  be  Deaieged«— £m«  ^ 
communication,  the  space  of  ground  whidi  jmns  the 
citadel  to  the  town« — Line  ^  comtrm^ation,  a  line 
similar  to  the  line  of  circomvaUation.  [vide  Cotdra^ 
vallation] — Line  of  counter  approatk,  [y\da  Amroadies} 
•^Line  of  defence,  the  distance  between  the  sahanb 
ande  and  the  opposite  flank.  Lines  of  defence  am 
eiiTier  f  chant,  raxant,  or  prolonged,  [vide  Fichenti, 
&c.] 

Angles.   The  principal  angles  in  a  fwtification  are  the 
Angle  of  the  Flanks  if  the  Bastion,  of  the  Epaute,  of 
tlie  TenaiUe,  tfthe  Face,  of  the  Base,  &c.  ["de  Amg^ 
Works  ^  a  fortification,   Tise  works  of  a  place  are  the 
fortificatiow  about  tke:iDltce.,.iB  distinctiai»  Acm  die 


o^dworks,  or  such 


of  the 


FORTIFICATION. 


fordficatioD.  Hie  prinapal  vorki  are  u  follow;  namely, 
^AppareiUey  the  slope,  or  easy  ascent,  which  leads  to 
the  platform  of  the  bastion.  —  Approaches,  roa^  or 
paasi^ges  sunk  in  the  ground  by  the  Doiegers,  whereby 
they  approach  the  place. — Arett,  the  supCTficial  content 
of  a  rampart,  or  other  work^iilmmi,  a  work  placed  at 
the -salient  ansle  of  the  glacis. — BoHguelle,  a  kind  of 
step  made  on  tne  rampart  near  die  parapet^.B^im, 
pdnted  stakes  to  prevent  the  horie  or  fixit  from  rushing 
m  Dpon^  the  besieged  with  Tioleocc^Bodibn,  a  part 
of  the  inner  mclosure  of  a  fortilication*  making  an 
ancle  towards  the  field.  Bastions  are  full,  flat,  «>lid, 
hwow,  detached,  cut,  &c.  [vide  Battioni — Bertae,  a 
little 'space  or  j»th  between  the  ditch  and  the  talus  of 
the  parapet. — Bonnet,  a  work  consisting  of  two  faces 
placed  before  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin  to  cover  it. 
—Breach,  an  opening  or  gap  made  in  a  wall  or  rampart 
to  cover  lU^CaponitMre,  a  passage  made  in  n  dry  ditch 
from  one  work  to  another. — Cascanes,  a  kind  of  cellars 
made  under  the  capital  of  a  fortification. — Casemate,  a 
work  made  under  the  rampart  with  loopholes  for  the 
guns.  —  Cavaliers,  works  raised,  generally  within  the 
place,  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher  than  the  rest.— Cordon, 
a  semicircular  projection  made  of  stone,  which  goes 
round  the  weHL—Covert-voay,  a  space,  five  or  six  toises 
broad,  that  extends  round  the  counterscarp. — Counter- 
forts, a  sort  of  buttresses  behind  the  walls. — Counter- 
guard,  a  work  placed  before  the  bastions  to  cover  the 
opposite  flanks. —  Counterscarp,  the  exterior  talus  of 
the  ditch,  or  that  slope  which  terminates  its  breadth. — 
Cramn-vaork,  a  work  resembling  a  crown  in  form,  having 
two  fronts  and  two  branches. — Curtain,  that  part  of  die 
body  of  a  place  which  joins  the  flank  ef  one  basUon  to 
that  of  another.— CuD^ltf,  a  small  ditch  in  the  middle 
of  a  dry  ditch. — Defilement,  the  disposing  the  works  of 
a  fortress  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  com- 
manded by  the  body  of  the  ^\bc^— Descents,  vaulU 
and  hollow  places. — Ditch,  the  trench  made  round  each 
work,  wXaek  may  be  wet  or  iixy,—Drmakri^e,  vide 
Bridge* — Embrasures,  Tide  Ev^rasure^Envetope,  any 
work  that  enirelon  or  surrounds  another  work,  a  spot 
of  ground,  ftc. — Enamte,  the  interior  wall  or  rampart. 
EpasdemetU,  vide  Epaukment, — Epaule,  the  shoulder  of 
the  bastion.—J'acrs  of  any  work,  those  parts  where  the 
rampart  is  made  which  produce  an  amcle  pointing  out- 
wards, [vide  Facel  ^Fascines^  vide  Fascines.  —  Flanks 
any  part  of  a  work  which  defends  another  along  the 
outsides  of  the  parapets.  Flanks  are  of  different  kinds, 
[vide  Fhtnlc]  -"FlScae,  a  work  of  two  faces,  often  con- 
structed before  the  glacis. — Gallery,  a  passage  made 
under  ground,  leading  to  the  mines. — Glacis,  the  part 
beyond  the  covert  way,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  parapet. 
—Gorge  of  any  work  is  that  part  next  to  the  body  of 
the  place  where  there  is  no  rampart  or  parapet.— •//o^- 
moon,  an  outwork  that  has  two  faces  which  form  a  sa- 
lient angle,  the  gorge  of  which  resembles  a  crescent.— 
Horn-work  is  composed  of  a  front  and  two  branches, 
and  is  mostly  used  to  take  possession  of  some  rising 
groaxid*— 'Horse-shoe,  a  small  oval  outwork  with  a  para- 
pet, generally  made  in  a  ditch.— Loop-holes^  square  or 
oblong  holes  in  the  walls. — Lunettes,  works  made  on 
both  sides  of  a  ravelin. — Merlon  is  that  part  of  the 
breastwork  of  the  battery  which  is  between  the  embra- 
sures.—Ori/on,  that  part  of  the  bastion  near  the  shoul- 
der which  serves  to  cover  the  retired  flank  from  being 
seen  obliquely. — PaUsades,  itakea  fixed  in  the  ground 
within  the  covert  way  to  secure  it  from  surprise. — Pa- 
rapet, that  part  of  a  rampart  which  serves  to  cover 
the  troops  placed  there  to  defbnd  it.  —  Portcullis,  a 
ftUing  gate,  or  door,  resembling  a  barrow  in  shape.  — 


Place  ^  arms,  a  part  of  the  covert  way. ~^  Rampart,  an 
elevatum  of  earUi  raised  along  the  faces  of  anv  work 
to  co«er  the  inner  part.— Aim  s-koms,  low  worxs  of  a 
cireular  form  made  in  a  ditch. — Ravelin,  a  work  placed 
befi)re  (he  curtain  to  cover  iL— Redans,  indented  works 
consisting  of  lines  and  fhcinga  that  finrn  salient  or  re- 
entering angles  flanking  one  another^Acdbu^,  a  work 
placed  oeyond  the  glacis,  of  various  (onas.— Retrench' 
ment,  any  work-  raiwd  to  cover  a  post,  and  ibrtily  it 
against  an  enemy.— Aev^/emm/,  a  strong  wall  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  rampart  and  parapet.  —  Rideau,  a 
small  elevation  of  earth  extendug  along  a  plain  to  cover 
a  camp,  Ac.  —  Sapoing,  vide  Si^e.  —  SiUon,  a  work 
raised  in  the  middle  of  a  ditch  to  defend  it  when  too 
htoad.—Svoallot^s-iail,  an  outwork  resembling  a  tenaHle, 
—Talus,  a  slope  made  either  on  the  outside  or  the  in- 
side of  a  work.— Tenailles,  low  works  made  in  the  ditch 
before  the  curtains.— 7>na»^n«,  works  made  ,  on  each 
side  of  the  ravelin,  much  like  the  lunettes. —  Terre- 
pleine,  the  horizontal  superfides  of  the  rampart.  — 
Taaxr-hastions,  small  towers  made  in  the  form  of  bas- 
tions.— Traditore  signifies  the  concealed  or  hidden  guns 
in  a  fortification. — Traverses  are  parapets  made  across 
the  covert-way  opposite  to  the  salient^gles  of  the  works. 
—Trous  de  loups,  Wolf-Holes,  round  holes  generally 
made  round  a  redoubt  to  obstruct  the  enemy's  approach. 

According  to  the  disposition  of  these  several  parts  various 
systems  have  been  formed  by  different  writers,  as  Pagtm, 
Vauban,  Cohom,  Belldor,  Blondel,  &c.  In  the  an- 
nexed plate  (36)  is  given  a  general  view  of  Uiose  parts 
as  they  may  be  disposed  according  to  circumstances. 

To  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortification  belong  can- 
nons, petards,  mortars,  bombs,  chandeliers,  chevaux  de 
frises,  caltrops,  gabions,  fiucions,  chevrettes,  caissons, 
Ac  [vide  Carman,  &o.  and  Plate  S6] 

ExpUmation  of  the  Plate  36. 

Fig,  Plan  of  a  Fortification.  A.  A  single  Bastion.  B. 
A  double  Bastion,  or  Cavalier,  to  overlook  the  enemy's 
bastions,  and  scour  their  trenches.  C.  A  flat  Bastion 
which  is  made  whm  the  line  of  defence  is  too  long.  It 
is  fae»  placed  in  Uie  middle  of  the  curtain.  D.  A  Half- 
bastion  placed  on  the  nde  of  a  river.  £.  A  Bastion 
tenailed  when  the  angle  of  the  ]]«stion  is  less  than  70 
degrees,  F.  A  Ravelin  which  covers  the  gates,  bridges, 
and  curtains.  G.  The  Glacis.  H.  A  HsJf-Moon  made 
to  cover  the  flanked  aiM;le  of  the  bastion.  I.  A  Counter- 
guard  raised  instead  of  a  half-moon.  K.  A  iKngle  Te- 
naille.  L.  A  Swallow's  Tail.  M.  A  Bonnet  a  Prhtre. 
N.  A  Homwork  whose  head  is  fortified  with  two  demi- 
bastions,  or  epaulements,  joined  by  a  curtain,  and  closed 
by  parallel  sides  ending  at  the  gorge  of  the  work.  N  n. 
A  Homwork  whose  sides  are  not  parallel.  O.  A  Crown- 
work  to  cover  a  large  spot  of  ground.  P.  Tenailles  to 
defend  the  ditch.  Q.  A  Half-Moon  covered  with  R  R, 
Two  Counterguards  to  make  it  the  stronger.  S  S.  Places 
of  Arms  on  the  counterscarp.  3.  The  Ditch.  T  T.  The 
Counterscarp,  or  Covered-way.  V.  A  Retrenchment 
within  or  behind.  X.  A  Breach.  W.  A  place  for  a 
Magazine,  aa.  Redoubts.  bOb.  Batteries,  cc.  Lines 
of  Communication,  d  d.  Trenches  by  which  the  ap- 
proaches are  carri^  on.  e.  A  Mine  under  the  glacis 
and  covered-way  of  the  horn-work.  f.  A  lodgement  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacis. 

Fig.  2.  The  paru  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  A  B.  The 
Teqgth  of  the  cannon,  a  z.  The  bore  or  caliber.  A  E. 
The  first  remforce.  E  F.  The  second  reinforce.  F  B. 
The  chace.  H  B.  The  muasle.  A  O.  The  cascabel, 
or  p<Hndion.  A  C  Th|e  breedi.  A  I.  The  breech- 

'   menu    CD.  The  vent-field.    T  T.  Tfae>tpiimi|imsJ 
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FX.  t&e  chae»-gnrdle.  C^.  The  bti»*in|p.  d.  Tbe 
vant,  attragal,  sai  fillets.  e,f.  The  firat  lewfitrce^riog 
and  ogee,  g,  A.  Tbe  second  reinfin-co-rii^  and  ogee. 
k.  Tlw  ehwe,  astr^al,  and  fillets.  L  Tbe  miM^e, 
astnual,  and  fillets,  m,  Tbe  iwelling  of  the  nuzzle. 
«.  T^e  mnzzle  mouldings. 
Fig.  3.  Hie  inside  of  a  piece  of  ordnanoe.  a.  Tb»  cbace. 

%.  Tbe  chamber  for  tne  powder, 
J^.  4>  A  peuurd.— J^.  5.  A  mortar.   F^.  6.  Bombs. 
a  a.  Hie  fivees.— f  i^.  7.  Cbevaux-de-Kiiea.*-^.  8. 
Caltrops.         9.  Cmmdeleers. 

FORTmTY  (Art/ueol.)  a  fortified  place. 

FOKTIN  iFort.)  a  fbrtlet,  sconce,  or  little  fort. 

FORTICyRI  (Lag*)  or  i^fbrtiarit  an  epithet  fiw  any  con- 
duiion,  V  mfimtic^  whidi  is  much  stronger  than  an- 

-  oAw. 

FORTI'SSIMO  {Mu$.)  an  Italian  epithet  iignifyuig  veiy 

loud,  ^de^ortol 
FORTITUDES  {JatnL)  certam  advantages  which  planets 

-  arewnMsed  to  have  to  make  then-  inflwr***^  strongw, 
FO^TLBT  (Fort.)  a  little  fort. 

FCyBTRBSS  (Fort.)  a  general  name  for  all  placei  that  are 
'  fortified  dtfwr  by  natUK  or  art* 

FORTUNES  {AttnL)  a  name  for  the  two  benevolent  plap 

nets,  Jupiter  and  Venus. 
FORTU'NIUM  {Arehaol.)  a  tournament,  or  fightmg  with 

spears.    Math.  Par.  Ann.  ISil. 
FO'RTY.I}AYS*-COURT  (Lou)  the  oowt  of  attttthnent  in 

forests,  or  the  fVoodmote  Court. 
FCRUM  (Ant.)  a  public  place  in  Rome  where  causes  were 

tried  and  business  transacted.   The  font  are  consequently 

-  divided  into  the  civtUa  and  the  venaUa.'^Fora  doUia  were 
public  courts  of  iustice  in  which  causes  were  tried  and 
orations  deliverea  to  tbe  pe<^le.  Hiere  were  six  of  these, 
namely,  1 .  Forum  Rimanum.  2.  Juiianuni.  S.  Augustum. 
4.  Palladium.  5.  Forum  Trajani.  6.  Forum  &iUuftU. 
The  Forum  Aomanum,  the  most  noted  of  all,  was  in  general 
denominated,  bv  way  of  eminence,  umply  the  Forum  g  in 
which  was  the  Rostrum,  the  Comitium,  the  Sanctuary  of 
Saturn,  &a — Fora  wna^M,  or  places  of  traffic,  answered 
to  our  market-[^aces.  The  chief  of  them  were  the Jbrum 
hoanmt,  fuarwm,  puforntM,  cupedinariuHif  oiUorium,  &c. 
according  as  they  w&ee  used  for  oxen,  swine,  bread,  dam- 
ties,  vegetables,  ftc.  The  Grecian  correeponded  al- 
together with  the  Roman  Forum.  Dionvt.  1. 2 ;  Cic,  in  Ver. 
9,  C.SO,  &c.;  Ovid.  Fast.hS,  v. 704;  Liv.].96,  c.2;  Se- 
nec.  de  Jra^  1.  9,  c  9;  PandroU.  Descri^.  Vrh.  Ronu  Sjc, 
apud  Grav.  Thet,  Ant.  Rom,  torn.  3,  &c. 

FORWARD  (MU.)  a  word  of  comnund  for  stUdien  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  march,  having  halted. 

FOSS-WAY  (Mik)  one  of  the  great  Roman  reads  in  J^ng- 

■  Isnd,  so  called  firma  the  ditches  on  both  sides. 

FOSSA  {Lavt)  a  ditdi  full  <^  water,  m  irtiidi  women  who 
coimaitted  felony  were  drowned. 

FbssA  (Anat.)  the  interior  of  the /MufifnAfl*  miilwifv. 

FO'SSAGE  (Law)  a  oompodtioo  p«d  to  be  exempt  from 
the  repuring  or  maintainmg  the  ditches  round  a  town. 

F08SAT0RUM  OFERA'HO  (Law)  foas  work,  or  ser 
vice  formerlr  dime  by  inhdiitants  fov  repairing  and  main- 
tmningthe  ottdies  round  a  town. 

FOSSATUM  (An^aoL)  a  ditch  or  a  place  fenced  wkhin  a 
dhch  or  trench. 

FOiSSILES  (Mm.)  Jbtsilia,  (romjodio,  to  dig;  a  general 
name  for  wnatever  is  dug  out  of  the  earth,  whether  it  be 
native,  as  metals,  stones,  &c. ;  or  extraneous,  i.e.  that 
which  has  been  accidentally  buried  in  the  eartbi  as  trees, 
phnts,  parts  of  uiimals,  Ac. 

FO'SSILUS  (^noJ.)  the  bone  of  the  leg. 

FO'STER-FATHEil  {Cm.)  one  who  brings  op  anether 
na^'a  dukL 


FOSTER-X.E'AN  (Lam)  a  wife'ajointaiia 
FO'STER-XAND  (Lam)  land  allotted  for  die  pcevisiM  of 


an 


TO  I'OTHER  (Mar.)  m  Fodder,  in  Brendi  awi^jer  me 
voie  d'eau  ;  to  endeavour  to  stop  a  leak  in  the  botttnLof  ft 
ship  while  she  is  afloat,  either  under  sail  or  at  anchor. 
FOTHERGl'LLA  (BoL)  a  genus  of  ^wtt,  Ctosa  ISPol^ 

andria.  Order  2  Digyiia. 

Gaurie  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cos. 
none.^-STAU.  jSlamentt  many;  amthen  erect. — Pisr. 
gerai  ovate ;  dfiet  two.— Pan. capside  hardened;  eeedi 
solitary. 

Spedet.  The  sbgle  spedea  U  a  tree,  as  tbe  PothergiBa 
alat^bHat  native  of  Carolina. 
FoTHKBoiLLA  is  bIso  aoothcr  name  for  the  jM^attma, 
FOTUS  (Med.)  vide  Fomentation, 
FCyVEA  (Med.)  a  sudatotr  or  sweating  bath. 
Fovea  (Anat.)  a  sinus  of  the  Pudendum  mulidn* 
FOUGA'DE  (Fori.)  French  for  a  sort  of  muw  m  whid  a» 

fireworks  to  blow  any  thing  up. 
FOVIfLLA  (Bot.)  a  fine  substance,  imperceptible  to  tbe 

naked  ey^  ex^oded  by  tbe  pollen  m  the  antbes  of 

flowers* 

FOUL  (Afar.)  an  epithet  applied  mootly  in  opuoulicm  to 
dean  or  dear;  as,  "  a^bw  andwr,"  iriien  uw  cable  is 
twisted  round  the  stock,  &c->"  A  Joul  bottom,"  die 
bottom  of  a  ship  which  is  very  dirty. — **  Foul  gnmnd  oTa 
road,  bay,  &c."  ground  that  m  rocl^  and  foil  ,  of  shaibws, 
Ac— Foul  bavrae"  cables  twisted  round  each  other;— 
"  Foul  rope,"  an  entangled  rope.—"  Foul  water,"  diallow 
water  made  foul  by  a  vessel  under  sail  whidi  tfannrs  up 
mud  from  the  bottom. — "  Fotd  wind,"  a  coitfrary  wmd. — 
"  To  mn  Jbul  of  a  sliip,"  to  get  entangled  in  bar  rigging. 

FOUNDATION  (Archit.)  that  part  of  a  buildii^  adiich  u 
under  ground,  and  serves  to  support  the'  supennauabeot 
mass. 

FO'UKDAY  (Arehaol.)  the  space  of  six  dajn,  fonneify  so 

called  in  the  ironworlu. 
FO'UNDER  (Ecc.)  one  who  builds  and  endows  a  college, 

church,  &c 

TO  FoDNDBR  (AUsr.)  is  said  of  a  ship  when,  by  reaatwof  a 
great  letdi,  &c.  or  heavy  sea  breMung  in  upon  bee,  she 
takes  in  so  mudi  water  that  she  caonot  be  n«ed  firdm  it, 
and  eventually  sinks. 

TO  FouHDKR  a  Horse  ( VH.)  vide  Foundring. 

FOUNDERS,  Compautf  of  {Her.)  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1614.  Tbw  armorial  easigna  are,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure  axure,  an  ewer  between 
two  pillars  or. 

FOIPNDLIKG  (Cut.)  a  child  exposed  to 
chance,  and  found  widiout  any  parmit  or 
owner. 

FOU'NDRING  (Vet.)  a  defluxion  of  humoun  upon  the 
sinews  of  the  legs,  occauoned  by  hard  riding,  &g.  windi 
cauaea  an  unusual  stifiness  in  them,  so  that  they  Icae  thdr 
usual  motiouw — Ch^^tundrtM^t  a  disease  in  nie  dwat  of 
horses,  very  similar  to  that  whidi  aftcts  the  f»t. 

FOUNT  (Print.y  vide  Jbirf. 

FOU'NTAIN  (Gtog.)  a  natural  source  or  spring  of  w«ler 
rising  out  of  the  ground. 

FotTNTAiK  (HydriMl.)  a  machine  by  whidi  water  is  apont^ 
out ;  it  is  also  called  a  jrt  dCeau. 

Fountain  (Her.)  is  drawn  as  a  roundle,  barry 
wavy  of  six,  as  he  beareth  '*  «oMff,  a  bend,  or, 
between  six  fountains  proper."  These  are  the 
arms  of  Lord  Stourton,  whidi  were  borne  in 
signification  of  the  six  imrinfp  which  ghre  rise 
to  the  river  Stour,  in  Wiltshire. 

FOUNTAIN-PE'N  (Mech.)  a  pen  contrived  to 
hold  »  quantity  of  inl^  and  to  let  it  flow  gently^     at  to 
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:  aanHy  the  writer  for  a  long  lime  withont  the  neoflidtr  of 

FOUR  {Sat,)  a  lerm  used  fiieqaently  in  compontioii  ai  four- 
deft  or  quadrufid,  four-cornered,  four-Jearedi  &c. 

FCXURCHER'  (Law)  in  Latin  Jnrean,  and  in  French  four- 
char  f  the  delaying  or  patting  off  an  action  which  might 
be  determined  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Sta/.  Wetl,  I, 
(3       1)  c.  43 ;  2  Inst.  SSO. 

FOURCHY  (Her,)  or  Fourehee,  an  epithet  for 
a  caxMt.   A  crosi  fourchee  is  one  whiohi  as 

.  in  the  annexed  figure,  is  foriied  at  the  ends, 
having  its  forics  composed  of  straight  lines 
and  ends  as  if  cut  o£ 

FOU'MEAU  (Mm,)  the  chamber  of  a  mine. 

FOURTEE'NTH  (itfas.)  the  octave  or  replicate  of  &e 
acventfi;  a  distance  comprdwnding  thirteen  diatmuc  in- 
torals. 

FOURTH  (Mu$.)  a  distaiioe  eemprebendiDg  thrae  diatonic 

Imervals,  i.  e.  two  tooee  and  a  half.  The  Mtaer  or  leuer 
Jimrth  camnatt  of  five  aeuuMmea;  bat  the jj^tfrM 'sAs»p, 

or  greater,  connits  of  nx  semitones.  The  Toarth  is  the 

th£d  of  the  omsoDanoes. 
FO'WLER  iGuH^  the  name  fivmerly  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
FowLSB  (S^ort*)  oae  who  practises  fowliag,  or  the  art  of 

huntii^  birda. 

FOX  (ZotU)  ■  ora%,  Uvelr.  libidrndos  amanl,  the  Csms 
wiJpet  of  limunis,  which  sleeps  much  in  the  day,  but  seeks 
its  prey  at  nig^t  wmoag  the  poultry,  rabbits,  hares,  and 
ftraiered  game.   It  breeds  imly  once  a  year,  and  tnrings 

.  ftrUi  cemmoi^  hi  April  four  or  five  young,  wUdi,  like 
ptannes,  are  bora  blind.  It  has  a  remarhably  faudiy  tail, 

•  oafied  by  sportsmen  the  bnuk,  and  its  smdl  is  very  strong, 
particularly  th^  of  the  urine,  which  is  so  fetid  that  the 

■  dogs  have  sometimes  been  deterred  by  it  from  approadiiRg 
the  ammiU,  There  is  another  kind  of  Fox,  called  the 
Brant  Fox,  the  Camt  alopex  of  Linncus,  whid)  inhabits 
Asia,  is  somewhat  less,  and  much  darker.  The  Arctic 
Fox,  fimtf  iagoptu  of  Linmeus,  which  Uvts  aev  the 
Frozen  Sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  hairy  feet. 

FoK  (Her.)  as  a  diai^  is  supposed  to  denote  a 
'  ad^e  wit,  by  whidi  a  man  has  served  his 
country.   It  is  borne  either  whole  or  in  part, 
as  he''bearcth  *'  Arvent  two  foxes  coimter- 
ariiwt  in  bend,  the  dexter  surmounted  of  the 
i  sinister  saltire  wise,  gulet,  by  the  name  of 
-  Ktabod  Hard,  of  Wdes.'*   There  are  also  eaw^he  of 

Foxea*  Heads  as  a  bearing. 
Fox  (flfar.)  in  Frendi  treeee  d*  v»n«  eordaget,  a  sort  of 

■  atraad  fomed  by  twisting  several  rope-yarne  togednr,  and 
wed  as  a  seisin.  The  Spanitk  Fm  is  a  un^  rap»>yani 
mtwbted  and  twisted  up  the  contrary  way. 

FOOC-GLOTE  (Bet,)  the  DigHaUs  of  Linnaeus,  the  spedes 
of  which  are  mostly  perennials.— Fox-Grape,  the  Vittt 
,  vtJmna,  so  called  because  it  resenblee  .the  scent  o£  a  fox. 

^  —Fox-Tail  Grass,  the  Alopeatrut. 

FOT  (CWi.)  from  the  Ftoch  vote,  a  way ;  a  treat  given  to 
tbelrMends  by  those  who  are  going  a  joum^. 

TO  BOYL  (Hutband,)  to  foUbw  land  in  the  summer  or 
autumn. 

FOHTLINO  {Hunt,)  dm  footsteps  of  a  stag  upon  the  grass. 

dPRA'CnON  (JtfoM.)  a  Ivoken  nandm  wluat  coansu  of  a 
part  or^pwts  of  aay  quantity  considered  as  nnity  <jr  a 
wkolei  thus,  suppose  any  number  to  be  divided  mto  5 
part%  then  1,  S,  9,  Ac  of  those  parts  form  what  is  termed 
the  fraction ;  as  i,  f>  4^  &c.  The  number  bdow  the  Hne, 
nsmsly  6,  ie  the  DeMomiiiator,  because  it  denominates  the 

.  nond}er  crf'parts  Into  which  the  unit  or  qoantity  is  soppoeed 
to  be  divided ;  ud  the  number  above  the  line,  as  1, 8,  or  S, 
is  the  Nmiuiitut ,  beeauM  il  enumerates  ho^  Bumy  of 
thoa*  parti  amtakan. 
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Praetioru  are  of  diflferent  kinds,  namel^^  Vtd&tr  Fractwnt, 
i.  e.  the  common  fracUcms,  in  dislmction  from  Dedmal 
Fractions,    [vide  Decimala2 

Proper  Fractions  have  the  numerator  less  than  the  denomi- 
nator, u  4,  4,  ^—Improper  Fractiont  have  the  nume- 
rator eitb^  e^nal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  denommator, 
as  4,  or  -i, — Smple  Fractions  consist  of  a  single  numera- 
tor or  denominator.— -ComtKMtnd  Fractions  consist  of 
several  fractions  connected  by  the  word  of,  as  -f  of  4 
&c — 'Complex  Fractions,  those  whose  numerator  and 

denominator  coanst  of  fractions,  as  — HGsed  Fnsc' 

turns,  or  Mixed  Numbers,  where  an  integer  and  a  ftactioB 
is  Jobed  together,  as  74>  ^  Ac— Cmfrnwd  Frao 
Hons  are  fracdonal  quantities  running  in  a  series,  as 

■•■*++,  Ac 

F^ractions  are  wwked  by  the  ndes  of  Addltiooa,  Svtoaction, 
Multiplication,  Division,  Reduction,  Ac  in  a  manner 
umilar  to  whole  numbeA,  of  whidi  moire  may  be  ieen 
under  the  respective  words. 
FRA'CTIOKAL  (Arith.)  an  epithet  for  what  is  in  the  form 

of  a  fraction,  as  fractional  quaatities,  expmients,  Ac. 
FRACTURE  (Surg,)  ««t*v^,  the  separation  of  a  boae, 
b^  means  of  viownce*  into  two  m  more  fi-agmenti.  A 
stmple  Fracture  is  that  whef«  a  bone  is  broken  mily  in  one 
part. — A  compound  Fracture  is  when  two  lai^  bones,  cmi- 
tiguous  to  eadi  other,  as  the  lUna  and  the  RatHus,  are 
both  broken. — A  oon^Ucated  Fracture  is  that  which  H 
attended  with  a  train  <n  sjrmptoms,  as  a  wound  or  ulcer. 
The  ancients  divided  Fractures  accor^i^  to  Uieir  diftraaC 
directions,  into  rt^ah»nedon,  transverse;  oaukdom,  stidk- 
wise;  si^fedom,  achtdaemUm,  dfiiHedon,  apstAnauir,  apo> 
cope,  &c  cX  which  a  flirtlier  acaouM  rai^  be  found 
undCT  tfie  renective  word*. 
FRANATOR  (Anat.)  a  name  for  several  maaeltaB  which 

serve  to  move  the  head. 
FR£'NULUM  (Anai)  a  meabraiiieous  string  ander  ibe 


FR^NUM  (AnmU)  the  Ugament  by  whidi  the  prepuce  is 

bound  to  the  ^ant  penis. 
FRAGA'RIA  (5m.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  12  Icosandria, 

Ot^  5  Pot^gynia, 

Generic  Chwra^er.   Cal.  perianA  <me-leavedv— Cos.  pe- 
tais  five.--8TAif .  filaments  twen^ ;  anthers  Imiular.— 
Fist,  germs  numerous;  sh/tes  simple ;  sf^lmu  sim;^.— 
Pbh.  none ;  seeds  numerous. 
^edes.   The  species  are  perennials,  as  Uie — ^FrnfferM 
vesca,  seu  PotentiUa,  Esculent  Strawberry. — F^ra^ma 
Mont^iyUa,  seu  Le  Frasier,  Simple-leaved  Strawberfy. 
—Fragaria  sterilis.  Barren  Strawberry.   Dod.  Pempt.  s 
Bauh.Hist,;  Bauh,  Pin.t  Ger.Herb.s  Park,  Thtal.i 
Raii  Hist. ;  Toum.  2nst, 
Fraoabia  is  ako  the  CosMnrai  pahatre  of  linnsfeus. 
FRAGA'RIA  AFFIfNIS  (Bet,)  the  SUaUia  pneumkau  of 
LinncBus. 

FRAGA'RIUS  {Bol)  the  JITdkitoiM  melabtlthriea  of  LiiH 
ncuB. 

FRAGILI'TAS  OSSIUM  (Anat*)  brittleness  ofthebeoes. 
FRAISE  (Fort,)  stakes  fixed  in  bulwarks  made  of  earth  on 

the  one  ride  ti  the  rampart  bdow  the  paiqwC 
TO  FRAIZE  a  battalion  (MiL)  to  line  it  every  way  with 

pikes. 

FB  AMBiG'SI  A  (Med,)  the  yaws ;  a  disease  in  Airioa,  aome- 
lAatsimUar-iodiewoveaersa/  it  isitfrsaged  byOullen 
as  a  ^eans  of  diseeses  in  the  Clsas  CaekBo^,  Order  Im- 


FRAME  (AM.)  a  kiad  of  sqasre^  cBUipoeed  of  pieces  of 
wood  joined  together,  that  serrel  for : 
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FRA'MEWORK-KNITTERS,  Company  of 
(Her.)  were  jncorporated  about  the  year 
1664.  Their  arms  are  "  Or,  a  chevron  be- 
t>reen  two  combs,  and  as  many  leads  of 
needles  in  chief,  and  an  iron  jaclE-sinker  in 
base ;  a  main  spring  between  two  small 
spring     all  which  parts  belong  to  a  frame. 

FRA'MPOLE  FENCES  (Z.au)  fences  set  up  by  the  tenants 
'  in  the  manor  of  Writtle,  who  are  entitled  to  the  wood 
that  grows  on  them. 

FRAm;  (Com.)  vide  Frank. 

FBA'NGA  (JBot.)  the  Frankenia  lavii  et  hirmta  of  Lin- 
lueus.   .  . 

FRAKCHILA'NUS  (Law)  a  freeman. 

FRANCHI'SE  (Law)  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  ordi- 
narr  jnrisdictira ;  as  for  a  corporation  to  hold  pleas  to 
'aucn  k  value,  &c.;  thia  is  otherwise  called  a  Royal  fran- 
chise. 

FRANCIGE'KJE  (Jrthaol.)  •  name  fbrmerly  for  bU  fo- 
reigners. 

FRANCI'SCANS  (Ecc.)  an  order  of  friars,  founded  by  St. 

Francis,  in  Italy,  in  1198. 
FRA'NCLAIN  (Arehaol.)  a  freeman  or  gentleman. 
FRA'NCOLING  {Falcon.)  the  name  of  a  bird  employed  in 

hawking. 

FRA'NGIPAKE  (Mech.)  an  exquisite  kind  of  perfume 
formerly  used  in  perfuming  leather. 

FRA'NGULA  (Bot.)  the  Cassine  maurocena  of  linnsus. 

FRANK  (Archteol.)  a  place  to  feed  boars  in. 

Frank  (Com.)  a  French  coin  worth  30  sols,  1  iivre,  or  10^. 
English  money. 

Frank  (Law)  tree,  an  epithet  applied  to  many  things  in  old 
law-books,  as — Frank-almoign,  a  tenure  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments bestowed  for  perpetual  arms.  Co.  Lit.  c,  94>,  &c.— 
Frank'bank,  vide  Free-Bench.— FraHk-cha$et  a  liberty  of 
free  chase  in  a  circuit  adjoining  to  a  forest.  Cromp.  Jur. 
IVJ ^Frank-feet  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
or  lord  of  the  manor,  being  anctent  demesne  of  the  crown  ; 
wh««a8  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant  is  ancient 
demesne  only.  F.  N.  B.  161;  Reg.  Orig.  1%— Frank 
^forme,  lands  or  tenements  in  which  the  nature  of  the  fee 
is  changed  by  feoffment,  &c.  Britt.  c.  66. — Frank-fold, 
the  liberty  which  the  lord  has  of  folding  his  tenant's  sneep 
on  his  manor  for  the  sake  of  manuring  his  land. — Frank- 
Xmw  is  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  those  privileges,  which 
the  law  allows  to  a  man  not  found  guilty  of  any  heinous 
offence.  Lib.  Asm.  59;  Crom;pt.  Jans.  156.  — Frank 
marriage,  a  tenure  in  land  specid,  whereby  a  man  lias 
land  with  a  woman,  to  him  and%  Uie  heirs  of  his  body, 
without  doioff  any  service  but  fealty  to  the  donor.  Bract. 
1.  2,  c.  7  i  G&Hv.i.  It  c.  18  i  Fkt.  i,  S,  c.  11 ;  West.  Symb. 
para  1,  1.  S^Frank  pled^t  an  ancient  custom  for  the 
freemen  of  England,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  find 
surety  for  their  fidelity  to  their  king,  and  good  behaviour 
to  their  fellow  subjects. 

TO  Frank  liters  (Law)  a  privilege  of  sending  letters  free 
of  postage,  whicn  belongs  to  Members  of  Parliament. 

FRANKE'NIA  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  6  Hexan- 
dria.  Order  1  Monogunia. 

Generic  Character.  perianth  one-leaved. — Cor.  pe- 

tals ^ye.—  STAu.  JUaments  six;  anthers  twin. — Pist. 
germ  oblong ;  style  simple ;  stigmas  three. — Per.  capsule 
oval ;  seeds  many. 

^Kcies.  The  species  are  mostly  perennials,  B^—Frankenia 
lavit.  Franca,  Lychnis,  Ertca,  seu  Potygonumf  Smooth 
Frankenia. — Frankenia  hirsuta,  seu  Nothria,  native  of 
the  South  of  France ;  but  the — Frankenia  pulveridenta, 
seu  AnthyUis,  Sea  Heath,  is  an  annual.  Clus.  Hist,  s 
Bttuh.  Hut.i  Bauk.  Pin.;  Ger,  Herb.i  Pari.  Tkeat.f 
BaiiHitt,j  Tourthlntt, 
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FRA'KKINCENSE  (Nat.)  the  giim  lesio,  which  ts  Che  juloe 
of  the  Juniperus  lucia  of  X^nncos.    [vide  Thus^ 

Frankihcbmsb  (TheoU)  or  Jree  iiweMe,  ti^  iDoease  burnt 
freely  upon  the  altar. 

FRANKLI'NIA  (Bot.)  theGordoniaJrankUnia  oFhrntuem. 

T0  FRAP  a  ship  (Mar.)  to  pass  a  large  cable-laid  rme  four 

,  or  five  times  round  tlie  hull  or  frame  of  a  ^ip.  **  To  Jrap 
the  tackle,"  to  cross  and  draw  together  the  several  com- 
plications of  the  ropes  so  as  to  increase  the  tension. 

FKAZIER  (Her.)  another  name  for  a  strmwbeiry  plant. 

FRASSETUM  (Archaot.)  corrupted,  from  fraxtnetstm  ;  a 
wood,  or  woody  ground,  where  a^es  grow.    Co.  Lit.  4. 

FRATER  (Law)  a  brother ;  Frater  consangmneuSf  a  bra- 
ther  by  the  fauer'a  ode;  Fnta^  niUridus,  a  bastard  bfo- 
ther ;  Frater  vterimtSt  a  brother  1^  the  mother's  side. 

FRATE'RIA  (Law)  a  brotherhood, -or  aociety,  or  rdigioui 
persons  and  othen. 

FRATE'RNITY  ^amt  (MU.)  an  aUimce,  or  assoeiatioa 
of  urns,  concluded  between  t#o  kni^ti,  -who  thereby 
agreed  to  go  togedier,  share  thor  fortunes,  and  mutually 
assist  each.other. 

FRATRAGE  (Law)  a  partition  among  brothers  or  cohnn 
coming  to  the  same  inheritance  or  succession ;  also  that 
part  of  the  inheritance  that  comes  to  the  youngest  brothers. 

FRA'TRES  conjugati  (Archeeol.)  sworn  companions,  i.  e. 
those  who  were  sworn  to  defend  the  King  against  his  ene- 
mies. Leg.  W.  1;  Leg.  Ed.  I,  c  35;  Honed,  p.  4iw — 
Fratres  pyes,  pied  friars,  or  fiiart  wearing  blade  and  wluta 
garments.    fValsing,  p.  124. 

FRATRIA'GIUM  (Law)  a  younger  brother*!  inheritantit. 
Bract.  1.  2,  c.  35.  . 

FRATRICIDE  (law)  the  kiUmg  of  a  brother;  also  ooe 
who  commits  the  act. 

FKATRICE'LLI  (Ecc.)  a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourteeath 
centuty,  who  held  that  there  ought  to  be  a  community  of 
goods  and  of  women.    Prateol.  Doct.  omn.  Haret, 

FRAUD  (Law)  deceit  in  grants  and  conveyances  of  land% 
bargains  and  salea  <tf  gocras,  &c.  to  the  dasu^  of  anodier 
person. 

TO  FRAY  (Sport,)  is  said  of  a  deer  that  rulw  her  head.  - 
FRAXINE'tLA  (Bot.)  the  Dictamnut  albus  of  Linninu,  a 
perennial. 

FRAXTNE'TUM  (ArehteoL)  an  ash-grove.   Domettt.  • 
FRA'XINUS  (Bot,)  a  genu  of  plants,  ClaH  S3  Po^mtia, 
Order  3  Dioeda. 

Generic  CAorwder.  Cal.  none. — Cob.  none^SrAic.^- 
menis  two;  anthers  oblong.— PiaT.  germ  ovate;  ttyk 
cylindric ;  stigma  thick. — Paa.  none ;  teed  lanceolate.  . 

Species.  The  spedet  are  trees,  as  the — Frasinus  aneUpr, 
Common  Aui-tree.  —  Fraximu  rotandi/vliat  Manna, 
Ash-tree.  r-Pnumid  Omus,  Flowering  Aah-trec^ 
Fraxinut  Americanat  American  Ash-tree.  Dod.  Pempt,  i 
Bav^.  Hiit,t  Bttuh.  Pm.;  Ger.  Herh.s  Park.  Thtti.i 
Ran  Hist. ;  Towrn,  Inst. 
FREAM  (Husband.)  arable  land  worn  out  of  heart. 
TO  Frbah  (Sport.)  is  said  of  a  boar  who  -makes  a  noise  at 

rutting  time. 

FRE'CKLES  (Nat.)  a  kind  of  reddish  dusky  spots  on  tbe 
.  face  or  hands. 

FRE'E-BENCH  (Law)  Francus  Bancut,  a  custom  whereby, 
in  certain  cities,  the  wife  shall  have  the  whole  lands  of  her 
husband  for  dower,  &c,  in  case  she  live  sole  and  continent. 
F.N.B.  150;  Kitch.l02. 

FRE'EBOOTER  (MU.)  a  soldier  that  serves  for  plunder 
without  pay. 

FREEBO'RD  (Loto)  frandtorduSf  ground  claimed  in  tome 
placra  beyond  or  without  the  fbnce.  AfoM.  An^  torn,  it 

p.  141. 

FREE-BO'ROUGH-MEN  (Lew)  such  great  men  as  did  not 
^S>8«i  like  the  Fhmk-^^ge-men,  for  their  decauuuy. 
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FRE'E-CHAPEL  (iatr)  libera  capeQa,  one  that  is  exempt 

from  the  jurisdictioD  of  the  diocesan.   Stat.  S  Ed.  4,  c.  4. 
FREED-iSTOLE  {ArcluBol.)  vide  FridstoU. 
'FREEDOM  qf  a  city  {Law)  the  right  of  exercising  a  trade 

or  employment  in  a  city  or  town  corporate. 
FREE'HOLD  {Law)  liUrum  tenementum,  that  land  or  tene- 
•  nient  which  a  man  holds  in  fee-simplei  fee-tail,  or  for 

term  of  life.    Freeholds  are  of  two  sorts,  Freehold  in  deed, 
.  which  is  the  real  possession  of  the  lands  for  life ;  or  Free^ 
,  hold,  in  latot  which  is  the  right  a  tenant  has  to  such  lands 

or  tenements  before  his  entry  or  seizure.   Brtut.  1. 2,  c.  0 ; 

ZM.  57;  Co.  Lit.  6  ;  R^.  Judic.  68,  &c. 
FREE'HOLDERS  (£oto)  possessors  of  a  freehold  estote. 
FREE'MAN  {Lata)  Ither  homo,  was  distinguished  from  a 

▼a^sal  under  the  feudal  policy ;  the  former  denoting  an 
'  i^odiol  pn^ietor;  and  the  latter,  one  who  held  of  a 

superior. 

Frbbmah  is  now  one  who  enjoys  the  freedom  of  a  city,  or 
corporate  town. 

FRE^-SCHOOL  (Ct».)  an  endowed  sdiool  where  a  certain 
number  of  children  are  taught  free  of  expense. 

FREE'-STONE  (Mia.)  a  sort  of  stone  much  used  in  build- 
ing, which  is  dug  up  in  many  parts  of  England. 

FREETHINKER  {Thra.)  one  who  proiesses  to  think 
lightly  and  contemptuously  on  religion. 

FREB-WA'RREN  (Law)  the  power  of  granting  any  one 
the  licence  of  hunting  on  any  f^ven  lan«. 

FREEZE  (Com.)  a  sort  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  so  called 

■  because  it  was  probably  first  made  in  Friesland.  ' 

Fauzi  (Ghjir.)  the  ume  as  the  muzzle-rii^  «f  a  cannon. 

Freeze  {Archit.)  Frixe,  or  Frieze,  from  the  Italian  Fregio, 
and  French  Frite,  is  called  in  the  Greek  ZtM^ift,  a Jhrendit 
imi^inibtu,  because  it  has  many  figures  sculptured  on  it ; 
that  part  of  the  entablature  of  columns  which  is  between 
the  architrave  and  the  cornice.   It  is  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  orders,  into  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Co* 
rintfaian,  and  Composite  freezes,  which  vary  in  their  height 
and  ornaments.    The  Tuscan  jreeze,  according  to  Vitru- 
rius,  is  flat  and  plain ;  the  Doric  carved  with  metopes  and 
trigl^phs;  the /onic  with  acanthus  leaves,  lions,  &c.;  the 
Cortnihian  like  the  Ionic ;  and  the  Composite  with  car- 
touses.    Subsequent  writers  have  varied,  m  certain  parti- 
culars, from  these  forms.    Vilruv*  1.  S,  c.  3. 
Fttexet  are  likewise  distingubhed  into  convex^  or ptdvinated^ 
having  the  profile  a  curve;  Jtouriahed,  enriched  with 
iaatastical  flowers;  hittorical,  adorned  with  Basso  Re- 
lievos; marine,  representing  Tritons,  sea^^nonsters,  &c.; 
nutie,  having  ihe  courses  rusticated ;  symbolical,  adorned 
with  symbols. 

FRE'EZING  Mixture  {Chem.)  a  composition  of  ingredienU, 
which,  when  mixed  with  other  bodies^  cause  them  to 
cong^. 

FREIGHT  (Com.)  the  sum  agreed  on  for  the  hire  of  a  ship, 
or  the.  carriage  of  goods,  wnich  must  be  paid  in  preference 
to  all  other  debts,  for  whose  payment  the  goods  stand  en- 
gaged.  Freight  also  impliea  me  burden  or  lading  of  the 
uup,  the  cargo  of  goods,  &c. 

Fabhoh  Crottm  ^Her.)  a  circle  decorated  with 
atones,  and  heightened  up  with  eight  arched 
diadems,  arising  from  at  many  fieura-de-hs, 
that  Gonjmn  at  the  top  under  a  fleur.de>list  aU 
of  gold. 

FRENCH-HONEYSUCKLE  {Bot.)  the  Hedytartm  eoro- 
.  narium. — French-Marygold,  the  Tagete*  patttla  of  Lin- 

Dseus,  an  annual. 
PREWDA  {Anat.)  a  name  for  the  sockets  of  the  teethe 
FRE'NDWITE  (Law)  from  the  Saxon  jrpeonb,  a  firiend, 
and-  J)tt;e,  a.  mulct ;  a  mulct  or  fine  enacted  of  him  who 
baiiKHuedhii  outlawed  friend.  jE'ife^.l.  1,  c7. 
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FREQUE^TATIVES  (Gram.)  an  epithet  for  a  lort  of 
verbs  which  express  the  repetition  of  an  action. 

FRE'SCA  (Arch^.)  freshwater,  rain,  or  a  land  flood. 

FRESCA'DES  {Hort.)  Italian  for  shady  cool  walks. 

FRE'SCO  ( Paint.)  an  Italian  word  which  signifies  literally  fresh ; 
but  to  paint  injretco  is  to  paint  upon  bare  walls,  &c.  newly 
done,  that  the  colours  may  sink  in  and  become  more  durable. 

FRESH-WATER-SOLDIER  {Hot.)  the  Stratioites  aloidift 
of  Linnaeus. 

FRESH  {Law)Jrisca,  in  French  Jrait  t  an  epithet  applied 
to  several  things,  as — Fre$h  Disseisin,  that  aisseisin  which 
a  man  might  formerly  seek  to  defeat  of  hiitiself,  and  by  his 
own  power,  without  resorting  to  the  King  or  the  law. 
Bract*  1.  4,  c.  5 ;  Britt.  c.  5.r-Freth  Fine,  a  fine,  levied 
within  a  year  past,  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Westm.  2, 
13  Ed.  1,  St.  2,  c.  45. — Fresh  Force,  a  force  newly  done 
in  any  city  or  borough,  for  which  the  party  aggrieved 
may  brine  Assize,  or  bill  of  Fresh  Force,  within  forty  days 
after  the  force  is  committed,  and  recover  the  lands,  &c.  of 
which  he  is  disseized.  F.  N.B.I;  Old.  Nat,  Brev.  4 ;  JVm. 
Nat.  Brev,  15.— Fresh  Suit,  otherwise  called  recens  insecutio, 
such  a  present  and  earnest  following  of  an  offender,  where 
a  robbery  is  committed,  as  never  ceases,  from  the  time  of 
the  offence  done  or  discovered,  until  he  be  apprehended. 
Staundf.  PI.  Cor,  1.  3,  c.  10,  &c;  8  Hook,  P.  C.  c.  23. 

FRESH  {Mar.)  on  epithet  used  in  many  sea^jArases,  as— 
Fresh  IVater,  in  French  eau  douce,  water  fit  to  drink,  in 
dbUnction  from  salt  water.— JVrM-mi/er-iatfor,  a  raw  in- 
experienced sailor. — Freth-way,  the  increased  vdocity  of 
a  ship,  which  is  said  to  get  Jretk'way  when  she  sails  more 
swiftly. — Frtsh-gale,  a  wind  that  blows  immediatdy  after 
a  calm^^Freth-sp^,  a  fresh  sang  of  rowers  to  relieve 
those  who  are  fatigued. — Fre^sMi,  the  ialline  down  of 
any  great  river  into  the  sea,  by  means  whereof  Qm  sea  has 
frMi  water. 

FRE'SH-MAN  (Cms.)  a  novice,  or  young  stndrat  in  a  uni- 
versity. 

TO  FRESHEN  (Mar.)  the  wind  is  said  to  Jreshen  when  it 
increases  in  strength.  "  To Jreshen  the  hawse,"  in  French 
raffraicher  le  cable,  to  relieve  that  part  of  the  cable  which 
has,  for  some  time,  been  exposed  to  friction  in  one  of  the 
hawe-holes. 

FRE'SHES  {Mar.)  in  French  eaux  sauvages,  the  impetuosity 

of  an  ebb-tide  increased  by  heavy  rains. 
FRET  (Her.)  one  of  the  subordinaries  which  is 

composed  of  a  saltire  and  a  mascle,  as  in  the 

annexed  figure ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  badge 

of  fastness  and  fidelity  like  a  knot  or  tie  of 

ribbons ;  whence  by  some  it  has  been  called  a 

true  lover's  knot. 
Fret  i^Archit.)  an  ornament  that 

consists  of  two  lists,  or  small 

fillets,  variously  interlaced  or  in- 
terwoven, as  in  the  annexed 

figure.   Frets  were  used  by  the 

ancients  on  flat  members,  as  the 

faces  of  the  corona,  or  eaves  of 

cornices,  under  the  roofs,  soffits,  Acc. 
Fret  (Mas.)  a  particular  stop  on  a  musical  instrument 
FRETS  (Min.)  a  term,  used  among  mariners,  for  openings 

made  in  the  banks  of  rivers  by  land  floods. 
FRETTED  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  cross,  or  any  other 

bearing,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  fret^  as  in  the  figure 

above,   tvide  Fret^ 
FRBTTS  (Min.)  a  term  used  by  miners  to  express  the 

worn  side  of  die  banks  of  rivers  in  mine  countries. 
FRETl'Y  (Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  bordure  consisting  of  eight, 

ten,  or  more  pieces,  each  passing  to  the  extremity  of  the 

shield,  interiacine  each,  other  figure  after  thejnanner  of  a-. 

fi^t.    [vide  Fret}  ^  ,.  ,    ^  ^ 
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FitBT-WORK  (AtM,)  timber  or  jlasMr-woilt  in  imitatioD 

of  fret. 
FRIAR  Vide  fWer. 

FRFBURGH  (Loo)  or  Jrith6urg,  from  the  Sezon  ptieh, 
peace,  ftnd  b^je,  a  security;  a  lure^  for  one's  good 
'  twhanour. 

FRICASE'E  (Goal.)  a  dish  of  fried  meat,  as  rabbits, 
chickens,  Ac. 

FRI'CIUM  {Med.)  a  medicine  a{»pointed  for  the  ftietioD  or 
niUriDg  of  tbo  bodr. 

FRIDAY  (Chron.)  la  the  Latin  Dm*  Vaurit,  in  the  Saxon 
Frii^e-baex,  i.  e.  the  day  of  Frigat  the  Venus  of  the 
Saxons  and  other  NorUiera  nations,  so  called  GmmJHganf 
to  love;  the  sixth  day  <^  the  week.*— G«orf  Friaay,  the 
FHday  immediately  preceding  Easter,  wluch  is  kept  holy 
in  commemoration  or  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 

FRFDSTOLE  (Anhigol.)  from  the  Saxon  j^uth,  peaee,  and 
ftole,  a  stool ;  a  sanctuary,  or  place  of  refuge  for  male- 
factors. 

FRFENDLESS  MAN  (Law)  a  name  given  to  an  outlaw,  be- 
cause upon,  being  expelled  the  Idn^s  protecdon,  he  was, 
after  a  certain  number  of  days,  denied  the  help  of  friends. 
"  Nam  forisfecit  amicos."   Bract.  1.  3.  tract  %  c.  12. 

FRI'ENDLY  SOCIETIES  (Cut.)  associations,  chiefly  among 
Slower  class  of  tradespe(^le,  for  affiMrding  relief  to  each 
other  in  ridknen,  or  to  the  wtdovi  aad  children  at  thor 
death. 

FRI'ER  (Ece.)  or  Friar,  from  the  French Jrhv,  Latin  JriOer^ 
the  name  ror  an  order  of  regions  pers<ms,  of  which  there 
were  finor  prindpal  branches,  nam^y— •! .  llie  Minors,  Gre^ 
Friers,  or  Fhmciscans.  2.  The  Au^ustines.  8.  The  Domini- 
cans, or  Black  Friers.  4.  White  Fnera,  or  Carmdites ;  from 
which  all  the  rest  descend,  ^at.  81  H.  7,  c  17 ;  L^ndem. 
tie  RMig.  Dom*  c.  I.— Friers  obtenMnt,  a  branch  of  the 
Franciscan  friers  who  observed  their  rules  more  strictly 
than  the  conventuals,  25  K.  8,  c.  IS ;  Zaeh,  de  Bep.  £c- 
de  Regular,  c.  12. 

FRIER'S  COWL  (Bot.)  the  Arum  arimrum  of  Linoieus,  a 
perennial. 

FRI'GATE  (Mar*)  a  liriit  nimble  ship,  built  for  the  purpose 
of  swift  sailing.  En^ish  frigates  mount  from  90  to  50 
guns.  F^^-Aidk  IS  an  epithet  for  merdumt  TCSsels 
which  have  a  descent  of  four  or  five  steps  from  ibeqnarter- 
dwk  mA  fivecastle  into  die  waist,  in  custinction  firom  the 
galley-built,  whose  decks  are  m  a  continoed  line. 

FRIGATtyON  (Mar.)  a  Venetian  vessel  built  with  a  square 
stem,  without  any  foremast ;  it  is  used  in  the  Adriatic. 

FRIGERA'NA  (Med.)  a  putrid  fever. 

FRI'GID  (Rhet.)  an  epithet  for  a  style  which  is  wanting  in 
force,  ornament,  and  el^ance. 

FRIGID  A'RIUM  (Ant.)  a  place  m  the  Roman  baths  where 
people  used  to  cool  themselves. 

FRIGORI'FIC  partidet  (Phil.)  such  particles  of  matter  as 
are  supposed,  by  entering  into  other  bodies,  to  produce 
the  Quality  of  cold. 

vo  FRILL  (Falcon.)  is  said  of  a  hawk  when  she  trembles. 

FRINGED  (Bot.)  Jimbriatus,  an  epithet  for  a  coroUa,  as  m 
the  Menuanihet  tr^Mata. 

FRl'NGE-TREE  (Bd.)  the  ChhnmOhn  Virgim  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

FRINGI'LLA  (Om.)  the  Finch,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the 
Order  Passeres,  which  have  a  qonic  and  straight  biU.  The 
principal  species  are,  Hie^FriHgilla  carduwtt  the  Gold- 
nnch. —Frtngilla  calebt,  the  Chaffinch.— Frn^t/^  moute- 
Jringilia,  the  Brambling. — Fringilla  Canaria,  the  Qmary 
Bird. — FringjUia  spinus,  the  Siskin. — FtingiUa  linota,  the 
Linnet. — Frtngilla  eannabina,  the  Greater  Red-Poll.— 
—Fringilla  Unariot  the  Lesser  Red-P(^ — Frii^Sla  do- 
matica,  the  House  Sparrow. — Fringilla  moHtana,  the 
Hedge  Sparrow,  &c 


FRO 

niFPERBS  (Cmk^  dMwfaoBttwvtiq^diddUMitofltll 

F^CUS  (Aroiaoi)  fnsh  meolthrated  gtMnd.  Mm. 

Au^.  torn.  8.  p.  66. 
FRI'SEA  (Bot.)  the  ThetmmJHtea  of  Lmnnn. 
TO  FRIST  (Cum.)  to  sell  goods  at  time,  or  upon  tmt. 
FRIT  (Chenu)  aifaes  and  salt  baked  and  tried  togete  in 

sand. 

FRITH  (ArcheBol.)  from  the  Saxon  ppRdi,  signiiea  m  voad, 
woods  having  been  held  mcied  among  the  Samoi.  Gs. 

£st.5. 

Fbith  (Gscfg.)  from  the  Latin  ./9«licai,  is  now  oied  in  Seel*. 

land  for  an  arm  of  the  eea. 
FR1TH-6RECH  (Ardunl,)  from  the  Saxon  piitfa,  pcaea;  a 

breaking  of  the  peace.   Ld.  Mtkelred.  c.  6. 
FRI'THGR  AR  (AnAaoL)  from  the  Saxon  pia^  panoib  and 

jeap,  year,  a  year  of  jubilee. 
FRIOHGILD  {ArdUnL)  a  gmUhaU;  alao  a  ooeapM^  m 

fraternity. 

FRI'THMAN  (ilnW.)  one  belonging  to  a  frith,  «r  ft*. 

temity. 

FRITHSOnCEN  {Lam)  from  the  Saxon  1711th,  peace,  aad 
focn,  liberty ;  a  liber^  of  having  frankpledge  or  sm^ 

defence. 

FRirTHSTOLE  (AnkaoL)  vide  FridttoU. 
FRITILLA'RIA  {BU.)  a  genus  of  phnta,  Oasa  6  Htmrnirkt 

Order  1  Monof^pda. 

Generic  Character,  Cal.  none.  — CoR.  six^>eCaIled.— 
STAM.,/UliiMaitiHX;  oiiAbers  erect— Fist.  fcrMoUoog; 
styfesin^;  ^igHM  t^jda. — Psa.  eapntr  aUong;  sam 

many. 

Speciet.  The  species  are  bulbous,  as  the — JVstsUorw  m- 
perialis,  Coroaa,  seu  Ttuaif  Imperial  Fritiflary,  er  Crown 
Imperial. — Fri^laria  pertica,  seu  LUiim,  Fesman  Fn- 
tillary,  or  Persian  laij.—Fritillaria  wremiica,  sea  Me- 
leagritt  Black  Fritilla^y,  native  of  France.— ^rdilfanis 
mdeagrit.  Common  FVitillary,  or  Cbecquered  Lily,  na- 
tive of  the  South  of  Europe.  Out.  Hitt.i  Dod,  PampUi 
Bttuh,  Hid,i  Bauh.  Gsr.  Herkg  Am  ifik/ 

Tamnu  Imtt. 

Fritillaria  is  also  the  Stapdia  rmriqtaia  of  Tiiiasma 

FRITTA  (Chem.)  vide  FrU. 

FRODMaRTEL  (Lata)  or JreomortO,  from  Saxoo  jfut, 
five,  and  m(^&.bceb,  maa^fcillii^ ;  an  immun^  er  freed  am 
for  manslaughter  or  murder.  Mam,  Aiu^,  torn.  1,  p.  I73> 

FROG  {ZoeL\  an  amph0>iooa  anbud  wKdi  hn  a  annolh 
bod^,  and  Imiger  1ms  than  the  toad.  There  are  aevoal 
species  of  it,  which  are  classed  liniueus  under  the 
^nus  Rana.    fvide  Rana"] 

FRC>G-BIT  (Bot)  the  HydrwAarie  Mortui  rana  of  LimiM. 

FRO'G-FISH  (Ich.)  Fis^-F^og,  or  Angler,  the  XqdUw 
of  Linneus ;  a  sort  of  fish  so  called  because  its  shape  se* 
sembles  that  of  the  firog  in  its  tadpole  atatio.  U  is  called 
the  Ji*hing^frog  because  it  puts  foith  tlie  slender  hocoa  it 
has  under  its  eyes,  1^  which  itentices  the  little  fish  to  plij 
around  it,  when  it  darts  upon  them  as  soon  as  thejy  cmne 
within  its  reach.  It  is  called  by  Aristotle  0mrf»j^i  W 
Pliny  Rana  pitcairixt  by  Cicero  Rana  marina,  jfriM^ 
Hist.  Anim.  1.  5,  c.  37 ;  Ctc,  de  Nat.  il«gr.  I.  S ;  JPIhs.  tS, 
c  24 ;  Oppian.  Halieid.  1.  2,  v.  86. 

FROND  (Bot.)  from  the  Latm  fnaUt  a  UaSt  is  applied  W 
Linnseus  to  the  peculiar  leafing  of  palms  and  ferns,  tie 
defines  it  to  be  a  kind  of  tnmk  or  stem  whicdi  has  the 
branch  united  with  the  leaf;  and  frequently  with  die  frnc- 
tificaUon. 

FRONDATION  (Hudtamd.)  die  removal  of  luxuTMt 
branches. 

FROKDESCE^TIA  (Bot.)  die  kafins  seMon,  orlfaethu 

of  the  year  when  planta  ust  unfold  their  leaves. 
FRONDO'SUS  (Bo<.)>oMfo»^an^idietforthestein;abe 
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' '  ■MM&DBi  ftv  s>  flower ;  J^imu^Mfpfei^hr^nt  A  loifrflNH 
•  BftroM  iwmy  »U  owniiciiiBMy  to  be  mat  irith  in  Aa  Boie 
Anemone,  &c. 

EBONS  {AmA)  imfmm,  tlutt  put  of  the  &ce  between  the 
eydmnn  and  the  hairy  scalps  fjoAoi.  AmdL 

Pari,  Corp.  Aim.  I.  1,  c.  4;  GaL  Hand,  c.  10;  Onfc». 

FBONT  (./Md.)  the  principal  fact  or  acle  of  a  building, 

that  which  present!  iuelf  chiefly  to  the  a^ect  or  new. 
Bkoinr  (Pertpec.)  ihe  orthognqihical  proqiea  of  an  object 
- . upon.a  parallel  plane. 

Front  (Mil.)  the  foremost  rank  of  a  battalion,  squadron,  or 
other  body  of  men. 

EkoHT  (Fa^t*)  the  fiwe  of  a  work. 

FRO'NTAL  {Man.}  the  bridle  of  a  horee. 

FaoNTAi.  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  what  beloogs  to  the  fore- 
head, as  die  Jrontal  bone  and  the  Jrontal  shuu, 

BiiOMTAL  (Anhit.)  vide  Fronton. 

FRONTA'LE  {Med.)  any  external  medicine  applied  to  the 
forehead. 

FRONTA'LIS  (Anat.)  an  epithet  for  a  muscle  of  the  fine- 
head  which  serres  to  contract  the  eyebrows. 

FRONTIE'RS  (Geog.)  the  limits  or  borders  of  a  country. 

FRONTI'NIAC  (Com.)  or  Frontignac,  a  sortof  rich  luscious 
K«ndi  wine,  so  called  from  the  place  where  it  is  made. 

FRCNTIS  OS  {Anat.)  one  of  the Wes  of  the  scull  which 
joioa  the  bones  of  tlw  rincipat  and  teai^les  by  the  coronal 
suture. 

FBiyNTISPIECB  (Paint.)  Jrontit  spiewfN,  i.  cjrontis  ho- 
.  wmu  in^Kctio,  the  figure  or  effisy  m  a  man ;  the  ornament 
or  picture  which  froots  the  book^  or  forms  the  first  page  in 
abook. 

Fbomtisftzcb  (itfndUt.)  the  forefront  of  a  building, 

FRCyNTLET  (Cm.)  an  attun  for  the  ferebead. 

FRONTO'N  Urclut.)  a  nienber  which  senros  as  an  orna- 
ment over  ooors,  windows,  Sic 

SKOKSX-NAIL  (Meeh.)  a  nail  with  a  promment  bead,' 
■  drivea  into  the  horse's  shoes,  that  it  may  pierce  the  ioe. 

5!ROUNCE  {Falcon.)  a  disease  in  the  mouth  of  a  hawk. 

FRVCTED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  trees  bearing  frak  of  a 
diflbwt  tinctaie. 

FRUCTIFICATION  {Bet.)  the  temporanr  part  of  vese- 
tdblee  (qipropriated  to  propagation,  winch  terminatet  the 
old  and  commMices  the  new  vegetable.  It  consista  of 
flower- and  fruit,  comprehending  seven  parts,  namdt^ — 
1.  Calyx.  2.  CoroUa.  S.  Stamen.  4.  Pistil.  5.  Peri- 
carp. 6.  Seed.  7.  Receptacle.  Of  these  the  four  first 
b^oag  to  the  flower ;  the  two  next  to  the  firdt ;  and  the 
last  is  common  to  both,   [vide  Botanj/] 

FRU'GGIN  {Meek.)  a  fork  to  stir  about  the  fuel  in  an  oven. 

FRUIT  {Bot.)JructuSf  is  the  seed  with  its  pericarp;  or  if 
-  tlicre  be  no  pericarp,  the  seed  itself  is  the  fruib— fViiif- 
^M.    Tvide  Peduaculus] 

PRU'ITERER  {Com.)  one  who  deals  in  fruits. 

FRUITERERS,  Cowpow  (i/w.)  was  first 
incorporated  in  1604.  Their  armorial  ensigns 
are,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  **  Azure  the 
tree  of  Paradise  between  Adam  and  Eve,  all 


vdKj^^UL  eigns  {Attrd.)  are  the  signs  Gr< 

mm.  Cancer,  and  Piscet. 
FRUITS  {Lam)  are  hi  the  Canon  Law  every  thing  whereof 

the  revenue  of  a  ben^ce  consists,  as  gl^,  tithes^  reou, 

ofi^ngs,  &c. 
FRUfMEN  {Anat.)  the  upper  part  of  the  throat 
FRUMENTA'CEUS  {Bat.)  an  epithet  for  plants  that  have 

thor  stalks  pmnted,  and  their  leaves  like  reeds,  bearing 

thdr  seeds  in  ears,  like  com, 
mU'MENTY  {Cookym  kind  of  Botage^  made  oft wbea^ 

HillCf-aiidMgai^ 


FRl?MGILD  (Xaff)  Aefiint  pm«M  nudb  to-  the  kinAvd 
of  a  shun  man,  in  recompence  nv  the  murder.  L.L.Et^ 
mmd. 

FRU'MSTALL  (Artkaol.)  the  chief  seat,  or  mansien-honae. 

Z.«e>  /ffc.  c.  88. 
FRl^A  Terr»(Ar^ienL)  wasta  or  dcaAt  lands.  Mok. 

Angl.  torn.  S,  p.  22. 
FRUSH  {Vet.)  the  tandorpart  of  a-  horse's  heel,  naxt  the 

hoof 

FRUSSU'R  A  domorum  {Archeeal.)  housebreaking. — jFVuftKra 
feme,  land  newly  broken  or  ploughed  up. 

FRUSTA'NEA  Pofygamia  {Bot.)  the  name  of  the  third 
Order  in  the  Clasa  5yR£r»eiMof  Linnsaus*  Artificisl  System, 
comprehending  such  of  the  Compound  Flowers  as  have  per- 
fect florets  in  the  didc,  producing  but  imperfect  florets  in 
the  raV)  which,  for  want  of  a  stigma,  are  barren,  [vide 
Botaiw,  Plate*  No.  V,  Ac] 

FRU'STUM  {Geom.)  the  part  of  a  solid  next  the  base,  loft 
by  cutting  off  the  top  or  segment  by  a  plane  paralM  to  Ae 
base. — Frwtnm  of  a  cone,    [vide  Cone} 

FRUTE'CTUM  (Arckeeol.)  a  place  where-  shrubs  or  tall 
herbs  grow.   Mm.  AngU  torn.  3,  p.  22. 

FRUTE'SCENS  {Bot.)  frut«K:ent,  an  epithet,  for  a  stem; 
caulitjhttetcejtt,  a  stem  growing  shrubby. 

FRUTICES  (Bot.)  shrubs,  a  branch  of  the  seventh  family 
of  i^ants,  wlridi,  according  to  Linnsus,  are  distinguished^ 
from  trees  by  having  no  buds. 

FRUTICO'SUS  (Bot.)  shrubby ;  an  epithet  for  a  stem. 

FU'AGE  (Law)  from  Jiu,  fire ;  hearth-money,  or  a  tax  of 
If.  Iwd  upon  every  hearth  in  the  dntchy  of  Aqukaina  by 
the  Black  Prince.  Rot,  Pari,  25  Ed.  3.  A  similar  tax  wat 
imposed  in  the  rogn  of  Charies  II.  [vide^Vmam] 

FU'CHSIA  {Bot.)  a  genu  of  plants^  Ckss  8  Xktatidria, 
Order  1  Mont^fnia. 

Qeneric  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved.  —  Cob, 
petals  tour. — STAH,./E2Bm«nf<fonr;  imtkert  twixti—'Pitfr, 
germ  infoior;  jifyfe  rimple;  itigma  obtuse. — Pbr.  Berry* 
ovate ;  seeds  many. 

Species.   The  species  are  treesj  as  the — Fuchsia  tri^lia, 
three-leaved  E^chsia.  —  JVsAsia  eo«iB«a,  sen  iWea,. 
Scarlet-flowered  Ricfasia,  native  of  Chili.— JWdbia  ex- 
eorticataf  sen  Skinnera,  native  of  New  Zealand. 
FUCOIDES  {Bot.)  a  spedea  of  the  Fkcas. 
FU^CUS  {Bet.)  a  genua  ef  {dants,  Class  24  Cryptegamia,, 

Order  S  i<fecr. 

Generic  CMraeter,  Male,  vesides  Mnooth,  boUow;  vrith< 
villose  hairs  within.— Female,  vetiAs  smooth,  filled 
with  gdly  qvriiAIed  with  immersed  graiiMi ;  seeds  aoli- 

tory. 

This  genus  oomprdiends  most  <^  those  plants  which  are 
commonly  called  Sea-Weed.   They  may  all  be  used  to 
manure  land,  or  may  be  burnt  to  make  kelp,  which  is  an 
impure  fossil  alkali.   Some  of  the  species  are  eaten  fi%sh^ 
oat  of  the  sea,  or  boiled  tender,  as  the  Pucus  Madtn-- 
'  rinut,  digitattisj  peUmatus,  ko. 
FU'ER  {tan)  flight,  or  flying,  is  used  substantively  in  law 
phrases,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  namdy — Fuer  en  fatt^  when 
a  man  doth  actually  fly;  and  Fuer  en  ley,  when  a  man 
being  called  into  the  county  does  not  appear  till  he  be  out- 
lawed.   Stand/.  Plac.  Cor.  I.  3,  c.  22. 
FU'GA  catdlorum  {Law)  a  drove  of  cattle;  vhencejkgtaores 
carmcarumt  wagoners  who  drive  oxen  without  bewag  or- 
goading.   Flet.  1. 2,  c.  78.' 
FooA  vead  {Phy.)  an  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  which  the 
peripatetics  and  other  ancient  ^nlosophers  ascribed  to  na- 
tore,  and  by  which  they  explmned  many  of  the  afibcta- 
wiiicb  we  dwly  witness. 
FuGA  (Mus.)  Italian  for  a  Fugue,   [vide  Fugue} 
FUGAd A  {Archaol.)  a  diace ;  whence fngatio,  hunting. 
EU*&AM  jksr  .(La«)  the  word*  denoting  a  >^!^~i'I^Mf , 
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which  if  found  a^nat  &  convicted  felon  he  shall  forf^t  hb 
ffoods.    Hatok.  P.  C.  c.  49. 

FUGATA  (Mux.)  an  Italian  epithet  for  compositions  written 
in  the  style  of  fugues. 

FUGATIO  (Archaol.)  vide  Fugada, 

FUXjAX  (BoU)  fleeting;  an  epithet  for  a  corolla  which  lasU 
but  a  short  time. 

FU'GITIVE  piecet  {LU.)  little  compositions,  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  printed  on  loose  sheets,  and  may  be  easily 
lost. 

FUGITIVE'S  good$  {Lava)  the  goods  of  him  that  flies  upon 
felony.  Qvide  Fugam ^ecU^ — Fugitivet  over  «a,  those  who 
departed  the  realm  without  the  king's  licence,  which  was 
.  foroidden  to  all  persons  except  great  men,  merchants,  and 
soldiers,  br  the  statutes  9  £.  3,  c.  10 ;  5     2,  bu  2,  c.  2. 

FUGUE  {Mm.)  in  Italian  Fuga,  a  species  of  composition  in 
which  the  different  parts  fol^w  eadi  other,  each  repeating 
in  order  what  the  flrat  had  performed.  There  are  three 
distinct  kinds  of  fugues ;  namely,  the  simple,  double,  and 
counter.  The  iiti^e  Fugue  contains  but  one  subject ;  the 
Douiie  two,  and  the  counter  Fugue  it  that  in  which  the 
subjects  move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  each  other. 

FU'GUIST.  (Mum.)  one  who  composes  fusues. 

FUIHENA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  plants,  Class  8  TViffntfHa, 
Order  1  Mtmogjfnia. 

Generic  Character*  Cal.  anient  oblong;  awi  cylindric; 
^fioaert  between  the  scales  solitary.— Cor.  glume  three- 
valved;  valvef  petal-shsfied.— Stah.  Jilament$  three 
linear;  anthers  unear,  erect — Fist,  germ  large;  sfyfe 
filiftnn ;  stomas  two,  revolute.— Paa.  none ;  sm^  three- 
cornered.' 

Species.   The  sin^^e  spedes  is  the— JWrnia  panteulata,  a 
lofly  Grass,  native  of  Surinam. 
FUXCIMENT  (Meek.)  the  saiAe  as  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion, or  that  point  dpon  which  a  ^ra  or  vectit  plays,  or  is 

suspended. 

FU'LCRUM  (Bot,)  from Julcio,  to  prop,  a  fulcre,  prop  or  sup- 

Sort ;  a  name  for  those  parts  of  plants  which  serve  for  Uieir 
ue  sustentation.  Hiey  are  reckoned  to  be  as  follow :  the 
Stipule,  Bracte,  Spine  or  Hiorn,  Prickle,  Cirrus  Clas- 
per  or  Tendril,  Gland,  and  Pubeswnce.  [vide  Botany  and 
Stwule,  &c.] 

FULCRATUS  (Bot.)  an  epithet  for  a  stem  having  fulcres. 
FULGORA  (Ent.)  Lanthom-FIy,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the 
Hemipterous  Order,  having  the  head  hollow  and  inflated ; 
antenna  short ;  snout  elongated  ;  legs  formed  for  walking. 
Species.    Insects  of  this  tribe  are  iobabitants  of  South 
America  and  Africa ;  and  are  so  called  from  the  strong 
phosphoric  light  which  they  emit. 
FU'LGURATING  Phosphorus  {Chem.)  a  sort  of  phospho- 
rus, so  called  because  it  not  only  shone  in  the  dark,  but 
communicated  its  light  to  any  thing  it  was  rubbed  on. 
FU'LICA  {Orn.)  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  Order  GralUe, 
having  the  bill  convex;  upper  mandilde  arched  over  the 
lower;  j9onf  bald  ijeet  four>toed. 
Species.   Birds  of  this  tribe  frequmt  waters;  and  are  dis- 
tinguished in  English  into  the  Gallinules,  which  have 
their  feet  cleft,  and  the  upper  mandible  membranaceous 
at  the  base;  and  the  Coels  which  have  the  toes  sur- 
rounded by  a  scalloped  meipbrane,  the  mandibles  equal, 
nostrils  oval,  narrow,  and  short. 
FULI'GINOUS  (Nat.)  an  epithet  implied  to  thick  imoke, 
or  vapour  replete  with  soot  or  otner  crass  matter.  The 
fiision  of  lead  causes  a  great  exhalation  of  fuliginous  vapour. 
FULL  (Mus.)  an  epithet  for  the  organ  when  all  its  stops  are 
out ;  for  the  score,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  complete ; 
and  for  a  band,  when  all  tihe  voices  and  instnunents  are 
egiiplo^. 

FU'LLETR  (Com.)  one  who  cleanses  cloth  from  the  grease. 
FULLER'S-EA'RTH  (itfin.)  a  sort  of  clay,  the  Arg^Ua 


JuUoniea  of  Linnmu,  whidi  has  the  remarkable  pn^oty 
of  alMorbiog  oil,  wherefore  it  ia  nied  by  fiiUen  m  tikiag 

ffrease  spots  out  of  cloth. 

FU'LLUM  Aqua  (Archaol.)  a  fleam  or  stream  of  vam 
which  comes  from  a  mill. 

FULMART  (Zool.)  another  name  for  a  pole-cat. 

FU'LMINANS  (Nat.)  Fulminant,  fulminating  or  thnDt)er< 
ing ;  an  epithet  for  any  thing  that  makes  a  noise  like  thiiii< 
der,  as  Aurum  JtdminanSy  a  preparation  of  gold,  Thich 
explodes  with  a  thundering  noise. — Pulvis  fiimintmst  a 
preparation  of  nttre.  salt,  and  sulphur.  There  is  also  fi^ 
minating  silver,  quick-silver,  &c, 

FU'LMINATING  damp  (Mm.)  vide  Damp. 

FULMINATION  (Chem.)  a  term  applied  to  the  noise  which 
metals  make  when  heated  in  a  crucible. 

FUMADEE'S  (Com.)  a  name  in  Italy  and  Spain  for  pil- 
chards, nrbaged,  salted,  and  dried  in  tibe  amoke. 

FUMA'GlUM  (Anhteol.)  dung  for  soil,  or  maouriog  vidi 
dung. 

FuuAGiuu  (JLato)  Fumage,  or  amoke-money,  a.  tax  vftn 

every  house  that  had  a  chimney. 
FUMA'NA  (Bot.)  the  Cistus  Jumana  of  Linnaus. 
FUMA'RIA  (Bot,)  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  17  Diadefykiet 

Order  2  Hexan^a, 

Generic  Character.   Cal.  perianth  two-leaved.— CoB,  ob- 
long.— STAM.^/E^aawR/x  two;  aiiMen  three. — Vm.gtm 
oblfms ;  ttjfie  short ;  «^pRa  erect.— Paa.  oftilr  vat- 
celled;  mvcm  rounduih. 
^eiitt.  The  species  are  annnals  and  perennials.  The  fid-, 
lowing  are  the  principal  annaals.— i^WmirM  ^ana&t 
sen  Capnost  Common  Fumitory. — F^maria  vesicaria,  lea 
Cyxticapnos,  Bladdered  Fumitory,  native  of  the  Cue  of 
Good  Hope.— FumarM  fiiPi^osa,  Spongy-flowered  Fumn 
tory,  native  of  North  Amenca*— Fumarui  semper  virm. 
Glaucous  Fumitory,  native  of  North  America.— /'ufluns 
Siberica,  Siberian  Fumitory,  native  of  Siberia.  The 
following  are  the  principal  perennials,  as  the — Fummn 
.  cucullartOt  aeu  Caponorchis,  Naked-Stalked  Fumitory, 
native  of  Virginia.— Fumor/a  nobilis,  Great-Floweted 
Fumitory,  native  of  Siberia,  &c.    Clue.  Hist.t  Doi. 
Pempt.i  Bauh.  Hist.;  Bauh.Pin.;  Ger,  Heri.t  M- 
Theat.;  Rati  Hist.;  Toum.  Inst. 
FuHARiA  is  also  the  Adoxa  moschateliina* 
FUMETS  (Sport.)  the  ordure  or  dung  of  a  hare,  &c. 
FUMIGATION  (Med.)  the  clearing  or  purifying  the  air  of 

any  infected  place  by  means  of  smoke,  or  vapoun,  Ac. . 
Fumigation  (Chem.)  an  erosion  or  eating  away  of  metdil^ 

smoke  or  vapour. 
FuMiGATioH  (Surg.)  the  rusing  a  aalivaticm  by  the  anofa^ 

or  fumes  of  mercury. 
FUiMIGATION-LAMPS  (Meeh.)  a  sort  of  lamps  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  expelling  foul  air  from  dm 
places,  particularly  the  holds  of  ships. 
FU'MITORY  (Bat.)  another  name  for  the  Fumaria  of  Uo^ 

nsus. — Bulbous  Fumitory,  the  Adon  mosckutdUna. 
FUNA'RIA  (Bot.)  a  genus  of  Mosses.  • 
FU'NCTION  (Med.)  vide  Action. 

FuNCTiOM  (Algeb.)  an  algebraical  expression  of  a  certsia 
letter  or  quantity  any  how  compounded :  thus,  a  —  4  f 
—  ox  +  3xS  or  3x  —  (a*— is  each  of  them  a  foae- 
tion  of  the  letter  x. — The  Functtont  of  a  CaladuSt  a  braadi 
of  analysis  which  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  functions. 

FUND  (Com.)  Geom  ^ndus,  land,  or  abottmn;  thecantsl 
or  stock  of  a  public  company  or  corporation,  particufsrly 
applied  to  the  atock  which  consists  of  the  public  money, 
[vide  Futtds"} 

Fund  of  the  eye  (Anat.)  the  part  possessed  by  the  dim»des 

and  retina. 

FUNDAMRfNTAL  (Mm.)  an  epithet  for  whatever  serves 
as  a  base  or  foundation  for  something  elsoi  aa  a— /Wi* 
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that  inun  which  the  lowest  note  U  derived.— FttJ«/a«tfTi/a/ 
6aUf  that  fwrned  hj  the  fundamental  notes  of  every  chord. 
FuNDAMKHTAL  diagram  {Math,)  the  projection  of  a  sphere 
upon  a  plane. 

FUNDS  {Polit.)  Public  Funds  or  Stocks,  is  the  national 
debt  fonned  into  different  capitals,  upon  which  interest  is 
payable,  Hiose  who  ha?e  any  share  in  the  funds  are 
caUed  Jiaid'hMer$,  or  stock-holdert ;  those  who  buy  a 
share  are  said  to  bt^  in  ;  and  those  who  sell  Uit»r  share,  to 
ttU  out.  The  act  of  transferring  a  share  from  the  seller  to 
the  bu^er  is  termed  the  transfir  ;  and  the  days  appointed 
for  tins  transaction  are  the  transfer-days.  The  mterest 
which  is  received  at  the  stated  times  of  payment  is  the 
dividend.  The  largest  of  the  public  funds  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  c&nsol*,  i.  e.  funds  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  difibrent  annuities,  which  had  been  severally  formed 
into  a  capital.  When  a  loan  is  composed  of  different 
funds,  they  are,  collectively,  called  omnium.  What  re- 
mains of  any  loan  unpaid  by  the  subsdibers,  is  noted  down 
under  the  name  of  scrip. 

FUNDUS  (Anat.)  signifies  properly  a  bottom,  in  which 
sense  it  is  applied  to  some  parts  the  body;  as  the — 
lUndus  ventrtculit  the  bottom  of  Uie  stomach — f^ndtu 
uteri,  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 

Tovovs  plantte  (Bo(.)  that  part  of  a  plant  where  the  stalk 
meets  and  joins  the  root. 

FU'NGI  (Bot.)  Funguses  or  Mushrooms ;  the  first  of  the 
great  Families  into  which  Ijnnfleus  distributed  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  Fourth  Order,  of  the  Class 
Crypto^mia,  in  his  Artifidal  System,  [vide  BotanUf 
Phues  VTo.  V,  &c] 

FU'NGIBLES  {Law)  a  name  in  the  Scotch  Law  for  move- 
able goods,  which  may  be  estimated  by  wei^t,  number, 
or  measure. 

FUNGI'LLI  {Bot.)  the  LitAen  erieetonm  of  Linucos. 
FUNGCKIDES  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  Gavaria  of  Linnaeus. 
FU'NGUS  {Surg.)  a  fleshy  tumour  or  excrescence  that 

arises  on  the  membranoos  and  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
FUKI'CULUS  umbitiadis  {Anat.)  the  Navel-string. 
FUKl'CULAR  (Ma/A.)  an  epithet  for  a  curve,  which  is  the 

same  as  die  Cotenai^ ;  and  also  for  a  polygon  hanging 

fireely  by  its  extremities. 
FU'NIS  {Bot.)  the  Cistus  lati/biia  of  Llnneus.— fVin»  mu- 

ranarum,  a  species  of  the  Melastoma.— Funis  mutarius, 

the  Uvaria  ^anica.-~Funii  quadranguUtris,  a  species  of 

the  Menispermum. 
FU'NNEL  {MedkA  contracted  from  and  istfundi- 

Mm,  a  tube  of  a  particnlar  shape  for  pouring  liquor  into 

avesMd. 

FU^NEL-SHA1^>  iBot,)  infundUmUformis,  an  epithet 
for  a  corolla,  as  in  ZtfAoipmMtua,  Cifw^losmmf  Pulmo- 
nariat  S^c, 

FUNZIO^I  {Mut.)  Italian  for  oratorioa,  and  other  pieces  of 
aacred  muiics  occauonaUy  pnfiimied  ia  the  Romish 
diurdi. 

FU'-RAN  (Bot.)  a  species  of  the  fjntMnm. 

FUR'BELOW  {Cut.)  trotafur,  formerly  served  as  fin  orna- 
ment to  garments. 

FU'RCA  et  Fossa  (Lam)  i.  e.  the  Gallows  and  the  Pit ;  a 
jurisdiction  formerly  granted  by  the  king  of  punishing 
-  felons,  the  men  by  hanging,  the  women  by  drowning. 
According  to  Coke  the  ,,^»sa  is  abolished,  u though  the 
Jurca  remains.   3  Inst.  58. 

FURCA'LE  OS  lAnat.)  vide  Furcdla. 

FU'RCAM  et  Flagellum  {Law)  the  meanest  kind  of  tenure^ 
when  the  bondman  was  at  the  disposal  of  his  lord  for  liiv 
and  limb.    Placit.  Term.  Mich. ;  2  Joh.  Rot.  Pari. 

FURCA'RE  ad  Tastum  {ArchaoL)  to  pitch  com  wtth  a  fork 
in  loading  a  waggon,  or  in  making  a  rick  or  mow. 


FURCE'LL^  01  {Anat.)  the  upper  bone  of  the  stmnfm, 

otherwise  called  ihcjugulnm.  , 
FURCHY  {Her.)  vide  FourchSe. 

FU'RFURES  {Med.)  from  furfur,  bran;  a  disease  of  the 
skin,  when  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  separates  from  the  cutis 
or  real  skin  in  small  scales  like  bran. 

FU'RIA  {Mus.)  Italian  for  fiiry  or  violence,  as  applied  ta 
the  rapidity  of  the  performance. 

FuRiA  {Ent.)  a  genus  of  animals,  of  the  Class  Vermes,  Order 
Jntestina,  which  have  a  linear  body,  furnished  with  re- 
flected prickles.  These  animals  infaabit  the  marshy  plains 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  and  infest  both  men  and  horses, 
by  butying  themselves  under  the  skin,  where  they  cause 
excruciating  pnins,  inflammation,  gangrene,  and  sometinwi 
death. 

WRIJE  {Mifth.)  Furies;  a  name  given  to  the  infernal  dei- 
ties, who  were  supposed  to  enter  and  possess  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  and  tormenting  uiem. 

FURIBONDO  {Mus.)  Italian  epithet  applied  to  parU  of 
compositions  which  are  to  be  performed  witli  vehemence. 

FU'RIGELD  {Law)  a  mulct  paid  for  theft   LL.  JEihdted, 

FURIO'SITY  {Med.)  Madttes8,as  distinguished fiomFatuity 
or  Idiocy. 

FURIO'SO  {Mtis.)  or  eonjuriat  Italian,  signifying  furionslfa 
or  with  vehemence. 

TO  FURL  (Afar.)  is  to  wrap  or  roll  the  ship's  sails  close  to 
the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  to  which  ther  respecUvely  belofw. 

FURLING  in  a  body  {Mar.)  is  a  parucular  method  of  nA* 
ing  up  a  topsail,  which  is  practised  only  in  hariKMira.— 
Furling-liaes,  the  ropes  employed  in  the  opoation  of  flirt- 
ing. 

FU'llLONG  {Arith.^  in  Saxon  f urhm; ;  «  measure  of 
length,  consisting  of  forty  poles,  and  equal  to  the  e^bth 
part  of  a  mile. 

FU'ULOUGH  {Mil.)  lean  granted  to  a  soldier,  or  non- 
commissioned officer,  to  be  absent  for  a  ^ven  time  from 
his  re^ment  or  company,  in  whidi  case  he  is  said  to  be 

furlough. 

FU'RNACE  [Chem.)  a  fire-place  employed  for  melting,  dis- 
tilling, and  all  other  chemical  processes.  Furnaces  are  of 
different  kinds,  as  moveable  Jkrnaeet,  triad  Jknmet,  Ac. 
[vide  Chemistry"] 

FURNAtSIUM  {Law)  a  tribute  formerly  paid  to  Ae  loid 
for  baking  bread  in  his  oven. 

FDRNA'RlUS  {Archeeol.)  a  baker  who  kept  an  OTcn,  whene* 
Jitmiare,  to  bake,  or  put  any  thing  into  an  ovea,  Mattk 
Par.  Ann.  1258. 

FU'RNISHED  {Her.)  an  epithet  for  a  horse  when  bridled, 
saddled,  add  completely  caparisoned. 

FU'RNITURE  {Dtall.)  a  name  given  to  the  lines  drawn  oa 
a  dial ;  as  the  parallels  of  deeraiatitm,  Imgth  of  the  doj» 
azimutii,  almacantars,  &c. 

FUROI£'  {Nat.)  the  name  fbr  a  little  blaze  of  ffire  which  Boo 
been  observed  hy  nig^  on  the  tops  of  tho-aentinda*  lancM,. 
.  or  the  sailyards  of  s^i,  whidi  dances  fiem  place  to  plno^ 
and  soon  disappears. 

FUROR  UTERl'NUS  (Afcd)  vide  A^nifAofwmja. 

FURR  {Com.y  the  coat  or  covmng  of  a  beasts  iriiidk  ia  wed 
eiUier  fbr  wnaroent  or  wannth.  Of  Ihesie  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds,  named  after  the  beasts  Iran  which  they  are 
taken,  as  Sables,  BeaTers,  Lucenu,  Genets,  Fmns,  Martois, 
Fitcbets  or  Polecats,  Cidiabars,  Squirrel^  Ac 

FURRS  {Her.)  are  a  sort  of  tinctures  which  are  snppoaed  «o> 
represent  the  furrs  of  animals.  The  principal  fiurrs  which 
occur  in  coat  armour  are,  the — Ermme,  which  has  Mack 
spots  on  a  white  field. — Erminei,  or  counter  ermine,  white 
spol«  on  a  black  field. — Ermhtoit,  black  spots  on  a  field  or. 
~~Vairy  in  which  argent  and  asure  are  represented  by 
figures  of  small  escutcheons  ranged  ir  " 
base  argent  is  opposite  to  the  b^i^^ 
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when  the  bells  or  cups  of  the  same  colour  are  placed  base 
against  base  and  point  against  point.— Potent-counter-^- 
tentf  a  field  covered  with  figures  like  the  beads  of  crutches, 
■  called  potents.    [vide  Heraldrut  Ermine,  &c.] 

FU'RR^NS  (Mar.)  pieces  in  ship-building  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  tiinber  in  the  moulding  way. 

FU'ARINGa  ship  (Mar.)  laying  on  double  planks  on  the 
sides  of  a  ship  af^er  she  is  built,  called  plank  upon  plank, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  her  stronger. 

FuRBiNG  (Carpent.)  the  fixing  of  thin  scantlings  or  laths  on 
the  edges  ot  timbers,  to  bring  them  to  the  even  surface 
they  were  intended  to  form.  Thus  the  timbers  of  a  floor, 
though  level  at  first,  are  often  obliged  to  be  furred ;  also 
the  rafters  and  joists  of  old  roofs  require  a  furring. 

FURRINGS  {Carpent.)  the  pieces  of  timber  employed  in 
bringing  any  pieces  of  carpentry  to  an  even  surface. 

FU'RROW  {Huiband.)  a  trench  cast  up  by  a  plough. 

FU'RROWED  {Bat,)  sulcaius,  fluted  or  grooved ;  an  epithet 
.  for  a  stem. 

FURU'NCULUS  (Sur^.)  Mh^,  &  boil,  or  hard  tumour 
.  rising  in  the  fat  under  the  skin,  accompanied  with  inflam- 
matioo,  redness,  and  pain.   Gal.  de  Turn.  c.  15 ;  Cel.  I.  5, 
c.  28 ;  Oribtu,  Med.  CoU.  1.  3»  c.  3 1  Paul.  JEginet.  1.  4-, 
c.  23. 

FURZE  (Bot  .)  another  name  for  the  Ukx  of  Linnsus. 
FUSA'N'US  {Bot.)  a  genos  of  plants,  Class  S3  Pslygamiat 
Order  1  Monoeda. 

Generic  Character.  Cal.  perianth  one-leaved- — Cor.  none. 
— Stam,  jf/amenfa  four;  anthers  roundish. — Pisr.  germ 
large i  ttule  thick;  stigmas  four. — Per.  a  drupe. 
Species.  The  single  species  is  a  tree,  as  the  Fusanus  com- 
pressus,  seu  Co§wo»,  Hat-stalked  Fosanos,  natire  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
FUSARCLE  {Archit.)  a  moulding  or  ornament  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Com- 
'  potite  capitals. 

FuSE'E  {Gunn.)  futet  or  Jitze^  the  tube  fixed  into  a  bomb 
or  granade  shell,  which  is  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
and  furnished  with  a  quick-match  on  the  top  of  it.  It  is 
.  cut  to  a  length  proportional  to  the  distance  the  bomb  is  to 
be  thrown,  that  it  may  continue  burning  all  the  time  the 
■hell  is  in  Its  range*  and  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  powder 
M  soon  at  it  touoiet  the  ground,  which  causes  the  shell  to 
bunt. 


Fuses  [Hot.)  the  conical  part  drawn  b^.  the  spring  of  a 
wat£h,  and  about  which  the  chain  or  string  is  wound. 

FUSIFORMIS  {Bot.)  fusiform,  or  spindl^haped ;  an  epi- 
thet f<H-  a  root,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Radish,  Paranip,  &c. 

FU'SIL  (Mil.)  a  small  light  musquet. 

Fusil  (Her,)  is  a  sort  of  artificiial  charge,  which  is  taken  for 
spindles  of  yarn,  millpecks,  <»-  weaver-shufetles,  as  tn^.  I ; 
it  differs  from  the  lozenge  by  being  longer.  The  spin^eis 
likewise  blazoned  as  a  fusil  in  coat  armour,  as  in  fig.  3< 
"  He  beareth  argent  three  fusils  nnon  slippers,  ^o!**  by 
the  name  of  Hob^."  When  a  field  is  covered  with  fonu 
it  is  said  to  be Jusi^,  as  in  fig.  3. 


F-jf.i.  r^g.i.  .  Fig.s. 


FU'SILLY  (Her.)  vide  FtuU. 

FU'SION  (MetalL)  the  act  of  foundii^,  melting,  or  niDmog 
metals  by  means  of  heat. 

FUST  (Arc/lit.)  the  shaft  of  a  column  from  die  astragal  to 
the  capital,  or  that  part  comprehended  between  the  ba» 
and  capital,  called  also  the  naked. 

FU'STIAN  (Com.)  a  sort  of  nappy  cotton  cloth,  so  called 
from  Fustan,  a  place  in  Spain  where  it  was  first  made. 

FU'STICK  WOOD  (Bot.)  the  Morus  tinctoria  of  Linnieus, 
a  tree  growing  in  the  West  India  islands,  the  wood  of 
which  yields  a  yellow  die. 

FUTTOCKS  {Mar.)  the  middle  division  of  a  ship's  timben. 
Those  next  the  keel  are  called  ground  Juttocks^  the  rest 
upper  Jiittocks. — FuHock-plates,  iron  plates,  the  upper  put 
o\  which  is  open,  like  a  ring. — Futtoct-^aveSf  or  Jw^hx^- 
staves,  a  short  piece  of  rope  served  over  with  spun  yarn,  to 
whicii  the  shrouds  are  confined  at  the  cat-harpings. 

FUTURE  (Gram.)  the  name  of  a  tense  in  verbs,  by  means 
of  which  the  futurity  of  an  action  is  expressed. 

FYRDERI'NGA  (Archaol.)  Jyrthing,  or  fading,  from  the 
Saxon  pypberun^,  a  going  out  to  war,  or  on  a  military  ex- 
pedition, the  omission  to  do  which  when  summoned  wu 
punished  by  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.  L<^,  H,l,c.  10. 
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